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PREFACE. 



The general aims and intentions of the Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians were stated in the Preface to Volume I., and need not be 
repeated here. The work now appears before the public in a complete 
form. The large demand for it, which has gone on steadily increasing, 
not only in this country and the United States of America, but on the 
Continent of Europe, shows that on the whole the book has fulfilled the 
intentions with which it started. Shoi-tcomings there will always be in 
a work of this description, arising from inexperience, from the progress 
of the general subject, or from deaths of old musicians and ai-rivals of 
new ones ; but it is hoped that th^se have been met by the Appendix 
promised at the outset. For this very important part of the undertaking 
the Editor has secured the able co-operation of the gentleman whose 
name appears on the title-page of Volume IV., and who has been of 
signal assistance to him in a very trying portion of his work. To Mr. 
Fuller Maitland, and to all the other contributors to the Dictionary, who 
have so successfully and so cheerfully laboured throughout the long 
course of its publication, the Editor here returns his heai'tfelt thanks for 
their valuable assistance; and embraces the opportunity to express his 
pride and pleasure at having had the aid of so distinguished an array 
of workers. To the publishers he offers his sincere acknowledgements 
for much patience, and many a friendly act. 

It would be invidious to single out special articles in addition to 
those already mentioned, where all have been written with such devotion 
and intelligence ; but the Editor cannot help mentioning, amongst many 
others, the long articles on Schumann, Spontini, and Weber, by Dr. Spitta 
of Berlin ; on Sonata, Symphony, and Variations, by Dr. Hubert Parry ; 
on Song, by Mrs. Edmond Wodehouse ; on Scotish Music, by Mr. J. Muir 
Wood; on Wagner, by Mr. Dannreuther; on the Organ, by Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins ; the Piano by Mr. Hipkins ; the Violin by Mr. Payne ; and 
those on Schools of Composition, and other historical subjects, by Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro. 

A copious Index of the whole four volumes has been prepared by 
Mrs. Wodehouse, and will shortly be published in a separate volume. 

29 Bkdfobd Street, Covent Gabden, 
Easter, 1889. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 



SUMEB IS ICUMEN IN (continued from 
voL iiL p. 768). 

While receiving with doe respect the judg- 
ment of the writers abeady quoted, we cannot but 
feel that, in most cases, their authority is weak- 
eoed, almost to worthlessness, by the certainty 
that it rests on evidence collected entirely at 
second-hand. Neither Forkel, de Coussemaker, 
nor Ambros, ever saw the original document; 
their statements, therefore, tend rather to confuse 
than to enlighten the enquirer. Still, great as 
are the anomalies with which the subject is sur- 
rounded, we do not believe them to be irreoon- 
dleable. Some critics have trusted to the peculiar 
counterpoint of the Rota, as the only safe guide 
to its probable antiquity. Others have laid 
greater stress upon the freedom of its melody. 
We believe that the one quality can only be 
explained by reference to the other, and that the 
student who considers them separately, and with- 
out special reference to the caligraphy of the 
MS., stands but a slender chance of arriving at 
the truth. We propose to call attention to each 
of these three points, beginning with that which 
seema to us the most important of all — the cha- 
racter and condition of the MS. 

I. The style of the handwriting corresponds 
so closely with that in common use during the 
earlier half of the 13th centuir that no one 
accustomed to the examination of English MSS. 
of that period can possibly mistake it. So positive 
are the indications, on this point, that Sir Fred- 
erick Madden — one of the most learned palseo- 
graphen of the present century— did not hesitate 
to express his own conviction, in terms which 
leave no room for aigument. * The whole is of 
the thirteenth century,' he says, * except some 
writing on £f. 15-17. And, in a later note, 
comparing this MS. with the 'Cartulary of 
Beading* (MSS. Cott Vesp. £. v.), he sUtes his 
belief inat, *in aU nrobability, the earlier por* 
tion of this volume — i.e, that which contains 

▼OU IV. PT. I. 



the Beta— 'was written in the Abbey of Bead- 
ing, about the year 1 240.* ' The present libra- 
rian, Mr. £. Maunde Thompson, unhesitatingly 
endorses Sir F. Madden's judgment; and the 
Palsographical Society has also oorroborated it, 
in connection with an autotype facsimile — Part 
Vni, Plate 125 (Lend. 1878)— referred to the 
year 1240. 

Fortunately the MS. is in such perfect pre- 
servation that the corrections made during its 
preparation can be distinctly traced. In a few 
places, the ink used for the Antiphon on the 
preceding page can be seen through the vellum : 
but, apart from the spots traceable to this cause, 
there are a considerable number of evident 
erasures, clearly contemporary with the original 
handwriting, and corrected by the same hand, 
and in the same ink. The second note on Stave i 
was originally an F. The first and second notes 
on Stave 4 were originally two Cs; the fourth 
note was a D; and the fifth, a C. Between 
the sixth and seventh notes, in the same Stave, 
there are traces of a D, and also of an F : the D 
has certainly been erased to make room for the 
present notes; the appearance of the F is pro- 
duced by a note showing through from the 
opposite side. The eighth note on this Stave was 
an £. Over the ligature which immediately 
follows, there are traces of a C ; and, towai-ds the 
end of this Stave, a last erasure has been made, 
for the insertion of the solitary black square 
note.' The marks which show Uirough the vel- 
Imn are to be found near the beginning of Stave 
3, and in several other places. NeiUier these, 
nor the erasures, are to be seen in our facsimile^ 
though traces of both may be found in the auto- 
type of the PalsBographioid Society. 

a. The mixed character of the Part -Writing 
has puzzled many an able commentator ; for, side 
by side with passages of rudest Discant, it exhibits 

> See Tol. tU. p. 968a (note): ud 76S6 (note), 
t Compare mlth / m nimat , toL UL p. SK. 
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progrenioxis which might well have passed im- 
censured in the fax Uter days of Palestiina. 
The 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and a 4th bars^ are in 
Strict Two-Part Counterpoint of the First and 
Second Order, of irreproachable purity.' But, 
in passing from the 9th to the loth, and from 
the 13th to the 14th bars, a flagrant violation 
of the First Cardinal Rule * results in the form- 
ation of Consecutive Fifths between the First 
and Third Cantus Parts, in the one case, and 
between the Second and Fourth Cantus, in the 
other. The same Rule is broken, between Cantus 
II, and Bassus I, in passing from bar 17 to bar 
18; and, in bars 37, 38, 39, a similar infraction 
of the Rule produces no less than three Con- 
secutive Fifths between Cantus I, and Bassus II. 
Between bars 39 and 30, Cantus I and II sing 
Consecutive Unisons ; and the error is repeated, 
between bars 33, 34, by Cantus II and Cantos m, 
simultaneously with Consecutive Fifths between 
both these Parts and Cantus I. Similar faults 
are repeated, as the Rota prooeedsiy with per- 
sistent regularity. 

Now, tiie smooth progretsionB shown in the 
4th, 8th, and a4th bars, are as stringently for- 
bidden in the Diaphonia of the iith and 12th 
centuries, as the Consecutive Fifths in bars 37, 
38, and 39, are in the Counterpoint of the 15th 
and 1 6th, or even in that of the 14th century. 
To which of these epochs, then, are we to refer 
the Rota ? The peculiarity of the Part- Writing 
clearly affords us no means whatever of answer- 
ing the question, but is calculated rather to mis- 
leiul than to throw new light upon the point at 
issue. 

3. Turning from the Part-Writing to the Me- 
lody, wefind this pervaded by afreedom of rhythm, 
a merry graceful swing, immeasurably in advance 
of any kind of Polyphonic Music of earlier date 
than the Fa-las peculiar to the later deoads of 
the 1 6th century— to which decads no critic has 
ever yet had the hardihood to refer the Rota. 
But, tills flowing rhythm is not at aU in advance 
of many a Folk Song of quite un&thomable 
antiqui^. The meny grace of a popular 
melody is no proof of its late origin. The 
dates of such melodies are so uncertain, that 
the element of Chronolosy may almost be SMd 
to have been diminated from the Idstory of 
the earlier forms of National Music. In most 
cases, the original Poetry and Munc owed their 
origin, in all probability, to the same heart and 
ydce. The melodies were not composed, but 
inspired. If the verses to which they were in- 
debted for their existrace were light and trip- 
ping, 80 were they. If the verses were gloomy, 
the melodies naturally corresponded with them. 
And, because their authors, however unskilled 
they might be in the Theory of Music, were in 
the constant habit of hearing Church Melodies 
sung in the Ecclesiastical Modes, they naturally 
conformed, in most cases, to the tonality of those 

» In thl^ Md tfl oth« oMe^ the wlBTBiMw apply to onr own Boow 
In modmi Notatton. tol. IB. p^ TBB. 
> See 9TSI0T GOUKTIBPOIIIT. ToL ffl. p. 7<I— 74S. 
*n>.p.7aa. 
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venerable scales. We believe the Melody of the 
Rota to be an inspiration of this kind — ^a Folk- 
Song, pur et simple, in the Transposed Ionian 
Mode, owing its origin to the author either of 
the Ihiglish or the Latin verses to which it is 
wedded. 

Now, some Fdlk-Songs of great antiquity 
possess the rare and very curious peculiarity of 
falling into Canon of their own accord. An 
old version of ' Drops of brandy ' forms a very 
fair Canon in the unison for two voices. In the 
days of Madame Stockhausen, three independent 
Swiss melodies were accidentally found to fit 
together in the same way, and were actually 
published in the form of an English Round, 
which soon became very popular. 

The melody of the Rota — if we are right in 
believing it to be a genuine Folk-Song — ^possesses 
this quMity in a very remarkable degree. What 
more prolMkble, then, than that a light-hearted 
voung Postulant should troll it forth, on some 
bright May-morning, during the hour of recrea- 
tion ? That a second Novice should chime in, a 
little later I That the effect of the Canon should 
be noticed, admired, and experimented upon, untfl 
the Brethren found that four of them could sing 
the tune, one after the other, in very pleasant 
Harmony! There must have been many a 
learned Discantor at Reading, capable of modi- 
fving a note or two of the melody, here and 
there, for the purpose of making its phrases fit 
the more smoothly together. So learned a mu- 
sician would have found no difficulty whatever in 
adding the pes, as a support to the whole — and 
the thing was done. The Harmony suggested, 
in the first instance, by a veritable * Dutch Con- 
cert,* became a Round, or Canon, of the kind 
proved, by Mr. Chappell's opportune discovery 
of the Latin pun [see voL iii. u. 768a], to have 
been already familiar to S^Iish ears ; for which 
very reason it was all the more likely, in a case 
like the present, to have been indebted for its 
confection to a happy accident. 

The foregoing suggestion is, of course, purely 
hypothetidl. We do not, however, make it 
with the intention of evacUng a grave chrono- 
logical difficulty by a mere idle guess. The 
infiuence exercised, by the point we are consider- 
ing, upon the history of Mediseval Music in 
general, and that of the Early English School in 
particular, is of so great importance, that the 
element of conjecture would be altogether out of 
place in any chain of reasoning professing to 
solve the difficulties of an enigma which has puz- 
zled the best Musical Antiquaries of the age. 
We venture, therefore, to propose no conjectural 
theory, but simply to epitomise the results of a 
long course of study which has rendered the 
Reading MS. as fiuniliar to us as our own 
handwriting ; submitting it to our readers with 
all possible deliberation, as a means of accounting 
for oertain peeuliarities in the Rota which would 
otherwise remain inexplicable. It accounts for 
a freedom of melody immeasurably in advance 
of that attained by. the best PJyphonists of 
the 15th century, whether in the Flemish or 
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Italian School. It accomita for the transcription, 
in a hjuidwriting of the 13th centary, of pro- 
greadona which were not sanctioned by scholastic 
aothority until the 15th ; and, at the same time, 
&r the admixtare, with these, of other progres- 
■ODi, which, in the 15th century, would have 
been peremptorily forbidden; in other words, 
it aooounts for mmultaneous obedience to two 
<hBtinct Clodes of Law diametrically opposed to 
each other; two systems of Part- Writing which 
nerer were, and never could, by any poesibility 
be, amoltaneously enforced — Yiz.ihe !Law of Coun* 
terpoint, which, in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
forbade the approach to a Perfect Concord in 
Similar Motion ; and that of Diaphonia, which, 
in the nth and lath, practically enjoined it, 
by employing no other Intenrals than doubled 
fourths, fifths, and Octaves. It accounts for the 
ensores to which we have already called atten- 
tion; placing them in the light of improvements, 
rather than that of necessary corrections. More- 
over, it accounts, with still greater significance, 
for the otherwise inexplicable absence of a whole 
army of familiar progressions, conventional forms 
of ornamentation. Cadences true, &lse, plain, 
(Hminisbed, modal, or medial, and of Licences in- 
nmnaable, which, after the substitution of Coun- 
terpoint for Discant, never failed to present them- 
selves, at every turn, in Polyphonic compositions 
of every kind, produced in every School in Eu- 
rope. These anomalies have not been accounted 
for by any critic who has hitherto treated the 
robject Yet, surely, those who doubt the antiquity 
of the Rota, on the ground of its advanced construc- 
tion, owe us some explanation as to the presence 
of this advanced style in certain passages only. 
We sorely need some information as to how it 
came to pass that the piece was written in three 
distinct styles: two, of part-writing, separated by 
an interval of two or three centuries, at least ; 
and one, of melody, which, if not the result of an 
inspired Folk-Song, of remotest antiquity, must 
hrinj^ us down to a period subsequent to Ihe in- 
vention of Monodia in the 17th century. Our 
theory, if admissible at all, explains all these 
^ings. A learned Musician, deliberately in- 
tending to write a Canon for six voices, would, 
bad he lived in the lath century, have adopted 
the style observable in bars 37, 38, and 39, as that 
of the entire composition. Anotiier, flourishing 
m the 15th century, would have confined himself 
to that shown in bars 4, 6. 8, and 24. But, 
thoigh the later itnant would never have passed 
the Fifths and Octaves, the earlier one, had he 
poanssed sufficient natural genius to enable him 
to rise above the pedantry of the age, would 
nrely have excused a great deal of what he 
considered, and taught, to be licence. Finding 
that a Popular Melody of the day fitted together, 
hi certain places, in a— to his ear— delightful 
'of similar Perfect Concords, he would 



•nrsly have forgiven certain other passages which 
de6ed his rvlea, but, judged by his natural in- 
■tiaet^ did not 'sound bad.' Whether John of 
Fomsete did really construct the Rota on this 
principle, or not, we can never know for oer- 
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tain :^ but, since the accident we have suggested 
certainly has happened, and been turned to 
advantage in other cases, there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that it may 
have happened before, in that which we are now 
considermg. 

The feet that no other English Rota of equal 
antiquity with this has as yet been brought to 
light, proves nothing. The wonder is. not that 
we can find no similar examples, but, that even 
this one should have escaped the wholesale 
destruction which devastated our Cathedral and 
Monastic Libraries, first, during the reign of 
King Henry VIII, and afterwards, during the 
course of the Great Rebellion. Moreover, we 
must not foiget that the Reading MS., though it 
contains only one Rota, contains no less than 
three Latin Antiphons, two for three Voices, 
and one for ^fonr; and that the Qiaucer MS.,* 
of very little later date, contains several Compo- 
sitions for two Voices, all tending to prove the 
early date at which the Art of Polyphonic Com- 
position was cultivated in England.' 

These suggestions are made for the express 
purpose of inviting discussion ; and, should any 
new light be thrown upon the subject, in the 
meantime, it will be noticed in a future article 

on ViLLANELLA. [W. S. R.] 

SUPERTONIC. The second note of the scale 
upwards, as D in the key of C. It is brought 
into much prominence in modem music as the 
dominant note of the dominant key. The strong 
tendency to find the chief balance and antithesia 
in that key, and to introduce the second subject 
of a movement in it, as well as the tendency to 
make for that point even in the progress of a 
period, necessarily throws much stress upon the 
root-note of the harmony which leads most 
directly to its tonic harmony, and this is the domi- 
nant of the new key or supertonic of the original 
one. It has consequently become so femiliar, 
that its major chord and the diord of the minor 
seventh buUt upon it, although chromatic, are 
fireely used as part of the original key, quite 
irrespective of the inference of modulation v^ich 
they originally carried. Some theorists recognise 
these chords as part of the harmonic complement 
of the key, and consequently derive several of the 
most characteristic and femiliar chromatic com- 
binations from the supertonic root. [C.H.H.P.] 

SUPPE, VON, known as Frakz von Suppb, 
the German Offenbach, of Belgian descent, though 
his family for two generations had lived at 
Cremona, was bom at Spalato, or on board ship 
near it, April 18, i8ao, and his full baptismal 
name is Fbancesco Ezeohiblb Ebmeneoildo 
Cavalukx Soppb Dkmslli. His taste for music 
developed early. At 1 1 he leamed the flute, at 



I See TOl. Hi. p. 870a. 

a Arundel XSS. No. 918. See voL lU. p. 4376. Th* Montpellkr 
VS. Ii oertalnlj no older than this, and probably not ao old. 

* Foabioka, In hit ' British Mooachlsm ' (Td. U. p. 113). tells ns that 
ttM Song of the Anglo-Saxon Monks consisted of a method of flgurate 
Dlsoa&t. In which the rarioos Voices. followlnR one another, were 
perpetttally repeating dlfflsrent words, at the same time. Surely, this 
saToon strongly of the ' Ibnn of the Bound.* 

B2 
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13 hftrmony, and afc 15 produced » hums at the 
IVanoiscan church at Zan. His father, however, 
had other views for him, and sent him to 
the University of Padua. But music asserted 
itself; he learned from Cigala and Femui, and 
wrote incessantly. At thk moment his fkther 
died, the mother settled in Vienna, where Fran- 
cesco joined her; and after a little hesitation 
between teaching Italian, practising medicine, 
and following music, he decided on the last, 
got lessons firom Seyfried, and obtained a gra- 
tuitous post as Conductor at the Josephsttult 
theatre. This was followed by better engage- 
ments at Pressburg and Baden, and then ai the 
theatres an-der-Wien, Quai, and Leopoldstadt 
in Vienna, with the last-named of which he 
is still connected. His work at these houses, 
though for long mere patching and adding, was 
excellent practice, and ne gradually rose to more 
independent things. In 1844 a ' Sonmiemachts- 
traum,' founded on Shakspeare, and composed 
by him, is mentioned in the A.M. Z. 'Der 
Kramer und sein Conmiis' followed. In 1847 
he was at the Theatre an-der-Wien and (Aug. 7) 
brought out a piece, ' Das Madchen vom Lande * 
(The country girl), which met with wild success. 
Ten years later (Jan. 8, 1858) a Singspiel, 
' Paragraph 3/ spread his fame into North &er- 
many, and from that time a stream of pieces 
flowed from his pen. His works are said by the 
careful Wurzbach ^ to reach the astonishing num- 
ber of a grand operas, 165 fsunces, oome^ettas, 
and vaudevilles, etc., as well as a Mass ( 'Missa 
dalmatica,' Spina, 1877), a Requiem produced at 
Zara in i860 under the title of ' L'estremo Giu- 
dizio* etc., etc. A list of 49 of his operatic pieces 
is given by Wurzbach, but a few only are dated. 
Another list of ai is given by Batka in Pougin's 
supplement to F^tis, but the titles are French, 
and it is hard to make the dates agree. Some 
of the pieces are mere parodies, as 'Tannen- 
hauser,* *Dinorah, oder die Tumerfahrt nach 
Htttteldorf.' One, 'Franz Schubert,' is founded 
on the life of Schubert, and contains five of his 
songs. The only pieces of Suppe's known out 
of Germany are ' Fatinitza,' produced at Vienna, 
Jan. 5, 1876 ; at the Alhambra, London, June ao, 
1878, and at the Nouveautds, Paris, March 1879; 
and 'Boccaccio,' which was brought out in London, 
at the Comedy Theatre, April a a. i88a. The 
overture to •Dichter und Bauer,* the only one of 
his overtures known in Englaiid, must be his 
most popular work abroad, since it has been 
arranged for no less than 59 different combina- 
tions of instruments, all published by Aibl of 
Munich, It is a stock piece in the Crystal Palace 
repertoire. [G.] 

SURIANO. [See Soriano, vol. iif . p. 638.] 
SURMAN, Joseph, bom 1803, son of a dis- 
senting minister at Chesham, became a music 
copyist, tenor chorister, and clerk at a dissenters* 
chapel. On the establishment of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in 183a he was appointed 
its conductor. In 1838 he became music pub- 

1 Blog. Lezlkon Oes OMttmich. Fart 40: 1880^ 
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Usher, chiefly of sacred music in separate parts. 
About the same time he was assistant conductor 
of the Melophonic Society. In 184 a he was 
chosen to conduct the Worcester Festival. An 
inquiry by a special committee into his official 
conduct as agent for and conductor of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society having resulted in an imanim- 
ously adverse report, he was removed from his 
office, Feb. 15, 184S. He then attempted the 
formation of the ' L<nidon Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety,* but failing to obtain sufficient members 
carried on concerts in the society's name at his 
own expense for 7 or 8 yean. Surman died 
Jan. ao, 1871. [W.H.H.] 

SUSANNA. An oratorio in three parts, by 
Handel ; the author of the words is not known. 
The overture was begun on July 11, 1748, a 
month after the completion of 'Solomon,' and the 
work was finished on the a 4th of the following 
month. It was produced during the season of 
1749. [GO 

SUSATO. [SeeTTLMAN.] 

SUSPENSION is the process of arresting the 
conjunct motion of one or more parts for a time, 
while the rest of the components of the chord 
proceed one step onwards, and thereby come to 
represent a different root. The part which is 
stayed in this manner commonly produces dis- 
sonance, which is relieved by its then passing on 
to the position it would have naturally occupied 
sooner had the motion of the parts been simul* 
taneous. Thus in the progression of the chord 
of the Dominant sevenui to Tonic harmony (a), 
the part which takes the upper note (or seventh) 
can be delayed and made to follow into its position 
after the rest of the chord has moved, as in (6), 
thereby producing a fourth in place of a thiitl 
for a time. Similarly the fifth, or the fifth and 
third, can be suspended, producing a ninth, or a 
ninth and seventh, against the tonic note ; and 
the dissonant effect is similarly relieved by their 
passing on to their normal position in the chord 
afterwards, as in (0). In all such cases the first 
occurrence of the note in the part whose motioii 
is suspended is called the 'Preparation,' as in 




the first chord of (b) and of (c) ; the moment of 
dissonance resulting from the motion of the other 
parts, is called the ' Percussion * of the discord, 
and ihe release of the dissonance, when the part 
proceeds to its natural place in the harmony, is 
called the * Resolution.' 

Suspension was among the very first methods 
discovered by the early harmonists for introducing 
dissonance into their music. In the earliest times 
composers depended chiefly upon the different 
degrees and qualities of consonances — sixths, 
thirds, fifths, and octaves^to obtain the necessary 
efiTects of contrast between one musical moment 
and anotiier. Then, when, in the natural oider of 
things, something stronger was required, it was 
found in this process of suspension. But for som& 
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time It wms used very sparingly, and oomposert 
Rqdred no more than the least dissonant forms to 
tuTj oat their purpoeee. For a long while, more- 
one, all discords appeared to the early writers 
m no more than artificial manipulationB of the 
ffiotiaa of the parts of this kind, and it was only 
bj the ose of such means that they even learnt 
to Qse some discords, which are at the present 
dftj looked upon in a totally different light. About 
the beginning of the 17th century they began to 
realise that there was a radical diffarence in the 
dander and constitution of certain groups of dis* 
cQrd% and to use at least one freely as an inde- 
pendent or fundamental combination. From that 
time discords began to be classified, instinctively, 
ioto definite groups. Certain of the less dissonant 
combiiiationB have in course of time been grouped 
into a special dass, which is freed from the obli* 
gation of bdng prepared, and thereby loses one 
of the most essential characteristics of suspension. 
Tbese are the Dominant discords of the minor 
KTenth and major and minor ninths ; certain 
corresponding chromatic chords on Tonic and 
Sopertonic roots, which have been naturally affi- 
li^ed upon the key; and the chord sometimes 
known as that of the added sixth. Another class 
has been created by some theorists, which is much 
more intimately connected with the class of suspen- 
bods; if indeed they are not actually suspensions 
liig^Uy disguised. These are the discords which 
sre arrived at by the same process of staying or 
raspending the motion of a part, but which are 
<£itinguished by further motion of the other parts 
omuhanaoosly with the resolution of the discord, 
thereby condensing two motions into one ; as in 
(d) and (e). When treated in this manner the 
chords are described by some theorists as ' Pre- 
{nred discords.' The province of suspensions 




appears by this process to have been reduced, 
but what was lost by the process of classification 
hai been amply made up by the invention of a 
great variety of new forms. 

About the time that composers first began to 
Tealiiie the character of the dominant seventh, 
they also began to use a greater variety and a 
hazier description of suspensions. The earliest 
experiments of note in both directions are 
commonly ascribed to the same man, namely 
Monteverde. Since his time the progress has 
been tolerably constant in one direction ; for the 
toidency to look for fresh and more vivid points 
of contrast necessarily leads to the use of sus- 
pensions of more complicated and harsher char- 
acter. At the present time the varieties of possible 
mspenmons are so numerous that it would be 
shnost as absurd to endeavour to make a catalogue 
of them, as it would be to make a Ust of possible 
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combinations of sounds. But if the principle be 
' ' understood, it is not necessary to give 
■ • . Uke 



more than illustrative examples; for the 
rules apply to all; and their kinds are only 
limited by the degree of harahnesH considered 
admissible, and by the possibility of adequate 
and intelligible resolution. Classical authority 
not only exists for a great variety of chromatic 
suspensions, often derived from no stronger basis 
thsA a combination of chromatic passing or orna- 
mental notes ; but also for remarkable degrees of 
dissonance. Beethoven for instance, in the Bb 
Quartet, op. 130, used the suspended fourth to- 
gether with the third on which it is to resolve, 
and put the latter at the top, and the former at 
the Dottom (/); and Bach supplies many ex- 
amples of similar character. Certain simple rules 
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are almost invariably observed— such as that the 
moment of percussion shall fall upon the strong 
beat of the bar ; and that the progression shall 
not imply a violation of rules against consecutive 
perfect concords, which would occur if the arti- 
ficial suspension of the part were removed, as 

Composers early discovered a means of varying 
the character of the process by interpolating 
notes between the sounding of the discord and 
its resolution, as in {h). Instances are also to 




be found in which some such forms were used as 
sufficient to constitute resolution without arriving . 
at the normal note, — habit and familiarity with 
a particular form of motion leading to Uie ac- 
ceptance of a conventional formula in place of the 
actual solution. The following examples from 
Corelli*s ist Sonata of opera ada and 5th of 
opera 4ta are clear illustrations. 




This particular device is characteristic rather of 
the early period of harmonic music up to CoreUTs 
time than of a later period. The following pas- 
sage firom Schumann's variations for two piano- 
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fortes is cfaaracternUo of modem uses of combined 
and cbromatio suspenBion, and also of interpola* 
tlon of notes between percussion and resolution. 

(m) Z8t Piano. 



^1^''^ r - ;.^lCT^^ 



and Piano. 
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Some theorists distinguish the combinations which 
resolve upwards from those that resolye down- 
wards, styling the former Retardations. [See 
Retabdation; Habhont.] [C.H.H.P.] 

SVENDSEN, JoHAN Sevebin, was bom Sept. 
50, 1840, at Christiania, where his father was 
a military band-master. At the age of 11 he 
wrote his first composition for the violin. When 
15 he enlisted in the army, and soon became 
band-master. Even at that age he plaved with 
considerable skill flute, clarinet, and violin. He 
soon left the army, and worked during the next 
few years in the orchestra of the Christiania 
theatre, and at a dancing academy, for which he 
arranged Bome Etudes by Paganini and Kreutzer 
for dancing. A strong desire to travel drove 
hioi, at a I, on a roving tour over a great part of 
Sweden and North Germany. Two years after, 
being in LUbeck in extremely reduced circum- 
stances, he fortunately met with the Swedish- 
Norwegian Consul Herr Leche, whose interest 
he gained, and who shortly after obtained a 
stipend for him from Charles XV. to enable him 
to perfect himself as a violinist ; but being soon 
afterwards attacked with paralysis in the band, 
he was compelled to give up ihe bow for com- 
position. He came to Leipzig in 1863, <^^ ^ 
works being already known there, he was placed 
in the finishing class of the Conservatorium, re- 
ceiving, however, instruction in elementary theory 
of music, which he had never been taught. His 
- instructors were Hauptmann, David, Richter, 
and Reinecke, of whom he considers that he 
owes most to the first. Whilst in Leipzig he 
wrote a Quartet in A, an Octet and a Quintet, 
all for strings ; Quartets for male voices ; and a 
Symphony in D. The following anecdote of this 
iieriod is both characteristic and authentic. On 
nearing that his octet had been played with 
great success by the students, Reinecke asked 
to see it ; he declined, however, to suggest any 
improvements in so splendid a work, but re- 
marked somewhat sarcastically, 'The next thing 
will be a symphony, I suppose.' Barely a week 
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after Svendsen laid his Symphony in D before hb 
astonished instractor. 

On leaving Leipzig in 1867 he received the 
great honorary medal of the Academy. After 
travelling in Denmark, Scotland, and Norway, 
Svendsen went in 1868 to Paris. The French 
Empire was theo at its zenith, and his sojourn 
in the capital of France influenced the com* 
poser to a very great extent. Whilst there, 
ne played in Musard's orchestra, and at the 
Od^n, and became intimately acquainted with 
Wilhelmine Szarvady, De Beriot» Vieuxtemps» 
and L^nard. He arranged the incidental music 
to Copp^'s * Le passant,' in which both Sarah 
Bernhardt and Agar performed, but on the 
whole his Paris productions were few — a Con- 
certo for violin in A, and orchestral arrangements 
of studies by Liszt and Schubert ; he also began 
'Sigurd Slembe,' the overture to a Norwegian 
drama of that name. He left Paris at the be* 
gfimiing of the war in 1870 for Leipzig, where 
he had been offered the conductorship of the 
well-known Euterpe concerts, which however 
were discontinued, owing to the war. At a 
great musical festival at Weimar, in the same 
year, he first met Liszt and Tausig, and his 
octet was played by a party containing David, 
Helmesberger, Griitzmacher, and Hechmann, with 
ffreat approbation. Early in the following year 
his Symphony in D was performed at the 
Gewandhaus» and his fame as a composer esta- 
blished. He composed in that year his Concerto 
for cello in D. In the autunm he went to 
America to be married to an American lady, 
whom he had met in Paris, and returned the 
same year to Leipzig, where, after the end of the 
war, he undertook the leadership of the Euterpe 
concerts for one year. Thero he finished the 
overture to ' Sigurd Slembe,' which was played 
at the Euterpe then, and in the following year 
at the musical festival at Cassel, where Liszt 
wan present, and both times with great success. 
This year was one of the most momentous in 
Svendsen's life, since in it he met Wagner at 
Bayrouth, and soon became his intimate associate. 
He took the opportunity of making himself fully 
acquainted with Wagner's music and ideas. In 
Wagner's house he met the Countess Nesselrode, 
who formed a warm friendship for the Norwegian 
composer, and whose talents and experience be- 
came of great benefit to him. In Bayreuth some 
of his happiest days were spent, and it was 
during this stay he composed his Camaval k 
Paris, a charming composition which depicts with 
great force the varied aspects of the capital of 
pleasure. The longing to see his country after 
an interval of so many years made him disregrard 
various tempting offers, and he left Bayrouth for 
home. For the next five years he was conductor 
of the Christiania Musical Association and teacher 
of composition, and composed comparatively few 
works, which may be explained by the unfor- 
tunate want of pecuniary independence. The 
pieces of this period aro : — Funeral maroh for 
Charles XV ; * Zorahi^de,' a legend for orchestra ; 
Coronation march of Oscar II, and a Polonaise in 
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E for the a§me oooaaioii ; ' Borneo and JuUey a 
fantaaiefor orchestra; four Norwegian rhapeodiee; 
arrangementB of some Norwegian, Swedish and 
lodandio ballada for orchestra; and his thrf- 
itauvre, a symphony in Bb. In 1874 his labours 
fimnd some appreciation from his countrymen in 
the shape of an annuity granted by the Storthing, 
and sereral decorations conferred on him by the 
king. After five years of hard work, he was 
enabled once more to proceed abroad. In 1877 
he revisited Leipzig, and oonducted a new work 
at the Gewandiiaus ; went thence to Munich, 
and eyentnaUy to Borne, where he spent the 
winker. In 1078 he visited London for the first 
time, and there met Sarasate, who assisted him 
in the performance of his quartet^ quintet, and 
octet. From London he went to Paris, where 
ha stayed until 1880, during which time his 
works were several times performed — as also at 
Angers, where the poet of conductor was offered 
him by the Musical Association. But Svendsen, 
true to his resolution to return home, refused 
this lucrative appointment, and in the autumn 
of that year we again find him in his old post 
as conductor of the Musical Association in Chris- 
taania, in which capacity he has since acted. 
Doling the last few years he has produced only 
some minor compositions, besides arranging for 
orchestra several studies by foreign oomposers. 

Svendsen*s music is all of very high character, 
remarkable for strong individuality, conciseness, 
and the absence of anything nati<mal or Scandi* 
navian ; as well as for an elaborate finish strictly 
in harmony with the traditions of the great 
masters. Of these there is, however, only one 
whose influenoe can be traced in his compositions, 
namely Beethoven. He is one of the most cosmo- 
politan composers of the age. 

His printed works are as follow :— 

18b Symphony na t In BK 

1& OariMTSl daa utistm Nor- 

17. Bhapaodle KonHfimat do. 
1. for orch. 

18. Orertnn to Bomoo and 
Jnllei. 

19. Bhapiodle Vorrdglanne no. 
% 

fO. SeandlxMiiftn •!» uiftngod 

for Hrliiff quart«t. 
tl. 2S. BhapaodlM M ornifflennM 

DOS. 8. 4. 
88. Five ■ooct.FrHMh and Ger* 

man. for Tolce and PT. 
M. ronr do.. Freooh aod Nor* 

waglan. do. 
26. Bomanoa hr Poppn, V" 

ranged for caDo and PF. 
2ft. Bomanoe for TloUn and 

oroli.taiG. fC.S.l 

SVENDSEN, Oluf, a distinguished flute- 
player, bom in Ghristiania April 19, 183a. He 
k»mt the rudiments of playing frcon his &ther, 
a musician; when la years old played the flute 
in small orchestras; and at 14 was engaged as 
first flute in the Ghristiania theatre. In 1851 
he went to Copenhagen, and took lessons from 
Nils Petersen, then a flute-placer there. In 
1855 he entered the Conservatoire at Brussels, 
where he studied for two years, after which he 
was engaged by Jullien for hb Concerts in Lon- 
don, In September, iB^S^ he joined the Band 



Op.1. Strtaffqiartat. In A minor. 
S. Songi tor mao'i Toloes. 
8. Octet tor ttrlngs In A minor. 
C Symphony In D. 
b, Strfof quintet in 0. 
e. Oononto for Tlolln and 
Ofch. In A. 

7. Do. for cello and orch. in D 

minor. 

8. OTOTtort In to BlOTMon'ft 

df»ma of 'SlfurdSlem- 
be.* 
a CanaTal ik Paris, for ordi. 
SO. Funeral march for Chariea 

r?. 

11. Zorahayde. lefend for ofch. 

12. Polonaise for orch. 

18. Coronation mardi for Oscar 

n. 

24. Marriace Cantata, for chor. 
and orch. 
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of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, where he re- 
mained tiU the end of 1858. In 186 1 Svendsen 
was appointed first flute in the Queen's private 
band, and the same year joined the Philhslrmonic 
orchestra. He was ten years in the orchestra 
at Her Majesty's Theatre; and since 1867 has 
been professor of his instrument at the Boyal 
Aeademy of Murio. He is well known as a solo- 
pJayer uiroughout Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and France. [G.] 

SWEELINCK or SWELINCE:,^ Jav Pn- 
TBB8Z00N, the greatest of Dutch organists, was 
bom of a Deventer fiunilv in the summer of 156a. 
His father, ' Mr. Pieter.^ was organist of the Old 
Church at Amsterdam, which place disputes with 
Deventer the honour of having ffiven the son 
birth.' Of Sweelinck's boyhood we know nothing, 
except that he was taught by Jacob Buyds 
(Buchins) the pastor of the Old Church. There 
is a tradition that he was sent to Venice to 
study music under Zarlino and Gabrieli; but 
with this is connected a mistake of old stand- 
ing, which places his birth in 1540, aa years 
too early.' Now, as we know that he was in 
Holland from 1577, at latest, onwards, it be- 
comes barely credible that the lad of 15 could 
have followed the instruction of the Venetian 
masters to any important extent ; and it is likely 
that the whole st(ny is based upon the dose study 
which his works prove him to have devoted to 
those of < the apostle of musical ^science/ whose 
'Istitusioni harmoniche' he translated.' Some 
time between 1577 and 1581 Sweelinck was ap- 
pointed to the organistship previously held by 
tiis father (who died in 1573); and this post he 
filled until his death, Ckit. 16, 162 1. For a 
generation he was the glory of Amsterdam. 
When he played the organ there, says a contem- 
porary, * there was a wonderful concourse every 
day ; every one was proud to have known, seen, 
heard the 'man.' And when he died it was 
the greatest of Dutch poets, Vondel, who wrote 
his epitaph, and sumamed him * Phoenix of 
Music* He must also have been a distingruished 
figure in the society of Amsterdam, then in its 

> Of the sereo or more ways In which the name Is spelled, these 
two hare the warrant of the musician's own signatnrs. The Oermans 
of the time seem to hare naturalised him as Bohwelinf : in Amster- 
dam be was known as plain Jan Ptoterss. 

s Deventer is consistently mentioned by Sweelinek*s later bio- 
graphers ; bnt the Amsterdam claim has the support of the offlicial 
entry of his matrlace there in IfiW, in which his birthplace Is not 
staged. The omission was the rule when the person was a natlTe of 
the city. Else documentary erldeoce Is equally wanting on bothsldes. 

• The oorrsetlon of this and thereat of the mistakes which confuse 
erery sin^ date in Sweelinck's lite is due to the essay of F. H. J. 
Tledeman. ' J. P. Bwedlnck. cen bio-blhllogTaflscbe Bchets,' published . 
by the Yereenlglng Toor Nederlandsche Moziekgesohiedenls (Amster- 
dam. U76). which supersedes a shorter sketch published by the same 
writer as an Introdoetlon to the 'Beglna Cmll' in U8». Both are 
baaed upon a biogmphy, which remains in MS. in the possession oi 
the Yereenlglng. by Robert Iltner. who has done good serrloe by 
rescuing the works of Sweelinck from the obscurity of the Qraoe 
IHostflT at Berlin. 

4 80 Zarlino is entitled by his modem biographer. F. Caffl. ' Delln 
VIU e delle Opera del PreU O. Zarlino ' ( Venice 1836). Neither here 
nor in the chapters on Zarlino and Andrea Qabrleli contained In his 
' Storla della Mnslca Sacra,' toL I. p. 1S9 etc. (Venice laCM). does Oafl 
take any notice of the Dutch scholar. Mor have I been able to dl»- 
oover any trace of his residence at Venice in the MS. collecUons of 
8. Marco. 

s MS. at Hamboig, formerly belonging to thegrsai organlstBelneka. 

• Sweertlus. in Tledeman, p. 16. Sweelinck's portmlt at Darmstadt 
glTCS his stnmg irregular features a kindly expression, with a touch 
of sadness in them. It is reproduced in photograph by Mr. Tledeman. 
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greatest brilliAnpy, not only for his unmatched 
DOwers as an organist, but also for his skilly 
unev, and charming versatility on the olavi* 
cymbel.^ The town lx>ught him for public seirice 
a new ' davecimpbel * fit>m Antwerp at a cost of 
aoo gulden ; and the instrument seems to have 
travelled with him all over the country.' 

What was published however by Sweelinck in 
his life-time was entirely vocal music, and in- 
cludes — besides occasional canons, marriage- 
songs, etc., his * Chansons franfaises' (3 parts, 
Antwerp, 1592-4), 'Rimes fran9aises et italic 
ennes ' (Leyden 161 a), and the great collections 
of sacred musio on which, with his organ works, 
his fame chiefly rests. These are the * Pseaumes 
mis en musique' for 4-8 voices (published in 
several editions at Ijieyden, Amsterdam, and 
Berlin), and the 'Gantiones Sacra* (Antwerp 
1619). A Begina Cceli from the latter, 3 Chan- 
sons, and 8 Psalms in 6 parts have been lately 
reprinted, in organ-score, by the Association for 
the History of Dutch Music (pts. i, v, vii. and vi; 
Utrecht and Amsterdam, 1869-1877); which has 
also published for the first time seven of Swee- 
linck s organ works' (pt. iii.) [Tereknioiko.] 

The psalms make an int^^stmg link between 
the tranquillity of the old polyphonists and the 
rhythm of modem music. Formally they stand 
nearest to the earlier style, but the strictness of 
their counterpoint, the abundance of imitation 
and fugue in them, does not hinder a general 
fireedom of effect, very pure and full of melody, 
to a greater degree than is common in works of 
the time. The organ pieces are also historically 
of signal importance. Though they may not 
justify the claim made for Sweelinck as *the 
founder of instrumental music,* ^ they at all 
events present the first known example of an in- 
dependent use of the pedal (entrusting it with a 
real part in a fugue), if not with the first example 
of a completely developed organ-fugue. 

It is as an organist and the founder of a school 
of organists that Sweelinck had most influence, 
an influence which made itself felt through the 
whole length of northern Grermany.' In the next 
generation nearly all the leading organists there 
had been his scholars : his learning and method 
were carried by them from Hamburg to Danzig. 
His pupil Scbeidemann handed down the tradition 
to the great Reincke * — ^himself a Dutchman — 
from whom, if we accept a statement supported 
alike by unanimoas testimony and by exhaustive 
analysis of their works, it turned to find its 
oonsununation in Sebastian Bach.^ [B.LJP.] 



I On ihU he was tiie mastar of ChrlsUn* Tsn Xrp. the tkmoni 
lateniit. ud wife of the more funooa poet. Pleter CorDelUsoon 
Hooft. See the ' Bouwtteenen ' of the VereenlglDg. toI. L pp. IS f. 

> See Ml anecdote in Baodartlai, ' Memoiyen/ zlU. p. 1«S ; cited 
hf Tledeman. p. 16. 

> The bIhUofraphy of Sweelinck Is dven at length by Ttedeman, 
pp. 4S— 75. To this •hoold be added lonie lapplenientaiy partieal&n 
communicated hf Dr. J. P. HeUe in the 'Bouwste«ien.'Tol. i. pp« 



« See Xltnet^ preCue to the edition, and Tledeman. pp. 04 fL 

• The wide diatrlbation of his works Is shown by early transerfpta 
•zistinf in the British Museum, and by copies of the extremely rare 
printed worlu pr e sei Ted in the BIbliothiqne Nationale. Curioualj 
eDooffh not a single MS. of Sweellnok remains In Holland. 

• Often erroneously known as Reinkeo. 
T Spltta. ' J. 8. Bach.- i. 96. 192-213. 
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SWELL (HARPSICHORD). The desire for 
a power of increase and decrease on keyboard 
instruments like the harpsichord and organ, so as 
to emulate the bow instruments, and even the 
human voice, in that flow and ebb which are at 
the foundation of form no less than of expression, 
has led to the contrivance of mechanical swells 
as the only possible approach to it. A swell was 
first attempted on the Organ; the harpsichord 
swell was introduced by Robert Plenius in a 
sostenente variety of the instrument, named by 
him 'Lyrichord,* and is described (in 1755) as 
the raising of a portion of the lid or cover of the 
instrument by means of a pedal. Kirkman 
adopted this very simple swdl, and we find it 
also in many small square pianos of the last cen- 
tury. A bout X 765 Shudi introduced the Venetian 
swell, and patented it in 1769. This beautiful 
piece of joineiy is a framing of louvres which 
open or close gradually by means of a pedal (the 
right foot one) and thus cause a swell, which 
may be as gradual as the performer pleases. 
Shudi bequeathed this patent to John Broad- 
wood, who inherited it on the death of Shudi in 
1773. When the patent expired, Kirkman and 
others adopted it, and it was fitted to many old 
harpsichoi^, and even to pianos, but was soon 
proved unnecessary in an instrument where 
power of nuance was the very first principle. 

The English organ-builders perceived the great 
advantage of Shudi*s Venetian swell over the 
rude contrivance they had been using [see Organ, 
vol. ii. p. 596 a], and it became generally adopted 
for organs, and has since been constantly retained 
in them as an important means of effect. [A. J.H.] 

SWELL-ORGAN. The clavier or manual of 
an organ which acts upon pipes enclosed in a 
box, such box having shutters, by the opening of 
which, by means of a pedal, a crescendo is pro« 
duced. The shutters are made to fold over each 
other like the woodwork of a Venetian blind, 
hence the expressions 'Venetian Swell' and 
'Venetian Shutters* sometimes found in specifi- 
cations. To the swell-organ a lai^ger number of 
reed-stops is assigned thim to other manuals. 

The first attempt at a 'swelling organ* was 
made by Jordan in 1713. The crescendo was 
obtained by raising one large sliding shutter 
which formed the front of the box. The early 
swell-organs were of very limited compass, some- 
times only from middle C upwards, but more 
generally taken a fourth lower, namely, to fiddle 
G. For many years the compass did not extend 
below Tenor G, and even now attempts are 
sometimes made to reduce the cost of an organ 
by limiting the downward compass of the Swell ; 
but in all instruments with any pretension to 
completeness the Swell manual is made to 00, 
coextensive with the Great and Ohoir. [See 
Oboan, vol. ii. p. 596, etc. ; also 604.] [J.S.] 

SWERT, DE, Jules. An eminent violon- 
cellist, bom Aug. 16, 1843, at Louvain, where 
his &ther was Oapellmeister at the Oathedral. 
He was grounded m the cello and in music by 
his father, and afterwards took lessons from 
Servais in preparation for the Brussels Oonser- 
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TUoire. After gaining the first prize there, ftt 
15, he went to Paris, made the aoqaaintance of 
Bofloni, and was much applauded. He then 
began a lengthened tour tmough Belgium, Hol- 
Unid, Denmark, Sweden, Soath Germany, Switzer- 
land, etc., in which his programmes embraced 
both classical and modem pieces. Two, on which 
be sained great £une, were oello arrangements 
of the Tiolin concertos of Beethoven and Men- 
delnohn. In 1865 he took a post as leader at 
Doaaeldorf, then in the Court band at Weimar, 
and next at BerUn. He did not however retain 
the last of these long; but gave it up for concert 
tours, which have since occupied lum. In the 
intervab of these he has resided at Wiesbaden 
tad Leipzig. His first opera, ' Die Albigenser,' 
wae produced at Wiesbaden in 1878, with much 
tQocess. A second, 'Die Grafen von Hammer- 
stein,* is announced for publication. De Swert 
hu a Primer for the Cello in preparation for 
Messrs. Novello. He visited England in the 
■pring of 1875, and appeared at the Crystal 
RJace on April 34. [G.] 

SWIETEN, Gottfried, Babon VAN. A 
musical amateur of great importance, who resided 
at Vienna at the end of last century and beginning 
of this one. The &mily was Flemish, and Gott- 
fiied^s iather, Gerhard,^retumed from Leyden to 
Vienna in 1745, and became Maria Theresa*s 
favourite physician. (Gottfried was bom in 1734, 
and was brought up to diplomacy, but bis stu<£es 
were much disturbed by his love of music, and 
in 1769 he committed himself so far as to com- 
pose several of the songs in Favart's ' Rosi^ de 
Salency ' for its public production at Paris. In 
1 771 1^0 was made ambassador to the Court of 
Proana^ where the music was entirely under the 
influence of Frederick the Great, conservative 
and classical. This suited Van Swieten. Handel, 
the Bachs, and Haydn were his favourite masters ; 
hi 1774 he commissioned C. P. E. Bach to write 
■iz symphonies for orchestra. He returned to 
Vienna in 1778 ; succeeded his father as Prefect 
of the Public Library, and in 1781 was appointed 
President of the Education Commission. He 
became a kind of musical autocrat in Vienna, 
and in some respects his influence was very 
good. He encouraged the music which he ap* 
proved ; had regular Sunday-morning meetings 
for rlaseioftl music, as well as performances of 
the great choral works of Bacn, Handel, and 
Basse, etc. ; employed Mozart to add accompani- 
ments to Handel's *Acis,' 'Messiah,* 'St. Ce- 
cilia,' and ' Alexander's Feast,' and Starzer to do 
the same for 'Judas'; translated the words of 
the * Creation ' and the * Seasons ' into Grerman 
for Haydn ; and himself arranged Handel's 'Atha- 
fiah ' and ' Choice of Hercules.' He supplied 
Haydn now and then with a few ducats, and gave 
him a travelling-carriage for his second journey 
to England.' In his relation to these great 
artists he seems never to have forgotten the 
superiority of his rank to theirs ; but this was 
the manner of the time. Van Swieten patron- 

1 Xrldently not » ytrj wIm penon. 8«- CM-Iyle'i 'Frtedrieh.' 
ak. ixl. di. & * OriMlnger. Biof . Not. 66. 
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ised Beethoven also [see voL L p. 176a] ; but 
such condescension would not be at all to Bee- 
thoven's taste, and it is not surprising that we 
hear very little of it. His first Symphony is, 
however, dedicated to Van Swieten. He was 
the founder of the * Musikaliscben Gresellschaft,* 
or Musical Society, consisting of 25 members of 
the highest aristocracy, with the avowed object 
of creating a taste for good music — a forerunner 
of the * Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,' founded 
in 1808. 

Van Swieten died at Vienna March 29, 1803. 
His music has not survived him, but it would be 
interesting to hear one of the six symphonies 
which, in Haydn's words,' were 'as stiff as him- 
self.' [G.] 

SWINNERTON HEAP, Charles, was bom 
at Birmingham in 1847, '^^ educated at the 
Grammar School of that town. Displaying at a 
very early age an aptitude for music, on leaving 
school he was articled to Dr. MoxiJc at York, 
where he remained for two years. In 1865 he 
gained the Mendelssohn Scholarship, and was 
sent to Leipzig for two-and-a-half years, studying 
under Moschdes and Beinecke. On his return 
he became a pupil of Mr. Best at Liverpool, and 
since 1868 has devoted himself to professional 
duties in Birmingham, at the classioal concerts 
of which town he has constantiy appeared as a 
pianist, and in which district he is widely known 
as a conductor. In 1870 he wrote an exercise 
for the Cambridge Degree of Mus. Bao., which 
produced so favourable an impression upon the 
Professor of Music (Sir Stemdale Bennett) that 
he offered to accept the work (the ist part of an 
oratorio 'The Captivity*) as an exercise for the 
Mus. Doc. degree. Mr. Swinnerton Heap ac- 
cordingly set the 3rd Psalm for the Mus. Bac. 
exercise, and in the following year proceeded to 
the degree of Mus. Doc. His principal works 
are a pianoforte trio (performed at Leipzig), a 
sonata for clarinet and piano, a quintet for 
pianoforte and wind instruments, two overtures 
(one produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1879 and afterwards played at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts), a 'Salvum fac Begem' (performed 
at Leipzig), a short cantata, 'The Voice of 
Spring, and numerous anthems, songs, and organ 
pieces. [W.B.S.] 

SWINY, Owen, frequentiy called Mac Swiny, 
'a gentieman bom in * Ireland.* In a letter,* 
dated Oct. 5, 1706, and addressed to Colley 
Cibber, whom he (adU in tum 'puppy,' 'his 
Angel* (twice), 'his Dear,' and finally 'Unbe- 
liever,' — ^this singular person describes now Rich 
had sent for him fixnn his 'Quarters in the North,' 
and how ' he was at a great charge in coming 
to town, and it cost him a great deal of money 
last winter,' and * he served him night and day, 
nay, all night and all day, for nine months.' 
He had 'quitted his post in the army* on the 
faith of promises that, in retum for managing 
< tiie playhouse in the Haymarkett' under Rich, 



> Grietlnter. BlOf . Not. 67. 
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1m wm to liave ' ioo Guineas per annum Salary, 
a place at Court, and the Devil and all.* This 
was the somewhat inauspicious beginning of 
Swiny's theatrical career. Having come up to 
London, as described, in 1705, he soon found 
that Rich intended nothing seriously for his ad- 
vantage ; and he announces (in the same letter) 
thati in consequence of the general discontent of 
the actors with Rich, and aJthough Rich might 
have had the house for £3 or £3 10s, a day, he 
(Swiny) had taken a lease for seven years at 
£5 a day, and meant to begin in a few days. 

In 1 707 we find him in partnership with Wilks, 
Doggety and Gibber in the King's Theatre, having 
taken the lease from Vanbrugh, and very soon 
quarrelling with them and petitioning the Lord 
Ghamberl^n's interference in his favour. He 
was mixed up in most of the quari^ and intrigues 
of the time. 

In May, 1709, Swiny engaged the £unous 
Nicolini for three years, that great singer having 
recently made a most suooessful <Ubut in London. 
Before the completion of this term, however, 
Swiny appears to have * absented himself from 
his creditors* and become bankrupt. 

After this, he lived for some years in Italy ; 
but, on his return to England, a place in the 
Gustom-house was found for him, and he was 
appointed Keeper of the £ling*s Mews. While 
in Italy, with Lord Boyne and Walpole, he 
wrote to Golman (July la, 1730) from Bologna, 
on the subject of engaging singers for the Opera, 
then in the bands of HandeL Swiny died October 
a, 1754, leaving his fortune to Mrs. WoflSngton. 
He was the author of several dramatic pieces, 
via. 'The Quacks, or Love's the Physician' 
( 1 705) : * Camilla * (i 706) ; * Pyrrhus and Deme- 
trius* (1709); and *The Quacks, or Love*s the 
Physician,* an altered version of the first piece. 

Two years before his death, a fine portrait of 
Swiny, after Van Loo, was scraped in mezzotint 
by J. Faber, junr. It represents him, in black 
velvet, holding in his hand a book, of which the 
tiUe seems to be ' Don Quixote.* [J. M.] 

STLPHIDE, LA. One of the most famous 
ballets on record : in a acts ; libretto by A. Nour^ 
rit the singer, music by SchneitzhofTer. Pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera, Paris, March la, 
183a. The part of La Sylphide was danced by 
Mdlle. Taglioni, and was one of her greatest 
parts, both in Paris and in London, where the 
piece was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, 
for her benefit, July a6, 183 a. Thackeray has 
embalmed it in * Pendennis ' (chap, zxxviii.) [G.] 

SYLVANA, accurately Silvana. Weber's 
3rd opera, composed at Stuttgart, 1810, and 
produced at Frankfort, Sept. 16, 1810. [See 
Waldmadchen.] 

SYLVIA. OU LA NYMPHE DE DIANE. 
' Ballet- pantomime * in a acts and 3 tableaux; 
libretto by Barbier, music by Delibes. Produced 
at the Grand Op^ra, Paris, June 1 4, 1 8 76. [G.] 

SYMPHONIQUES, ETUDES, t. e. Symphonic 
Studies. The name of a theme and set of varia- 
tions in Cf minor by Robert Schumann, formings 



1. C« qn'on antend rar la mon- 

tagne. 
fi. Tuso. LaoMoto e Trtonfo. 

5. LeaPr<ludflfc 
4. 0rph«UB. 

ft. rromethcni. 

6. Mazeppa. 
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op. 13. The work is dedicated to W. Stemdale 
Bennett, and Mr. Spitta has pointed out that the 
theme contains a reference to him, inasmuch aa 
it is identical with a part of the romance in 
Marschner's 'Templer und Judin,' 'Dn stolzea 
England freue didi,* in which this country is 
called on to rejoice in her liunous men. [See 
vol. iii p. 4100.] The first edition was published 
by Haslinger in 1 837, as * Florestan und Eusebius, 
zwolf Etuden (Etudes Symphoniqnes).' Those 
pubHshed after that date are entitled * Etudes en 
forme de Variations,* and have been materially 
altered. [G.] 

SYMPHONISCHE DICHTUNGEN— that 
is. Symphonic Poems. A title employed by Liszt 
for twelve pieces of orchestral music of cha- 
racteristic, ». e, descriptive, kind, and of various 
dates^-one feature of which is that the move- 
ments are not divided, but lead into each other 
without interruption. 

7. raatkllnge. 

8. H«roIde tuoUbn. 

9. Buniaria. 
10. Hamlet. 
U. Uunnenaehlaebt (Bittle with 

the Hun*). 
lS.Ideale. 

Of these the following have been performed at 
Mr. Bache B annual concerts : — ^no. 3, May 26, 
1871 and twice besides; no. 4, Nov. 27, 73; 
no. 2, Nov. 27. 73; no. 6,Feb. 27. 77,andFeb. 25, 
79. Nos. 6, II, and 12 have also been played 
at the CiTstal Palace (Dec. 9. 76 ; May 17. 79 » 
Apr. 16, 81 respectively) ; and nos. 2, 9 at the 
Philharmonic (June 9, 1873; Feb. 23, 1882, 
respectively). 

St. Saens has adopted the title * Pobmes sym- 
phoniqnes * for 4 pieces : — 

1. La Bonet d'Omidiala. I 8. Dante macabre. 

8. Phaeton. I 4. LaJeuoeued'Hercnle. [GJ] 

SYMPHONY (SiNroNiA, Sinfonib, Sym- 
phonic). The terms used in connection with any 
branch of art are commoxdy very vague and in- 
definite in the early stages of its history, and are 
applied without much (Sscrimination to different 
things. In course of time men consequently 
find themselves in difficulties, and try. as far as 
their opportunities go, to limit the definition of 
the terms, and to confine them at least to things 
which are not obviously antagonistic. In the end. 
however, the process of sifting is rather guided by 
cluuice and external circumstances than deter- 
mined by the meaning which theorists see to be 
the proper one ; and the result is that the final 
meaning adopted by the world in general is fre- 
quently not only distinct from that which the 
original employers of the word intended, but 
also in doubtful confoimity with its derivation. 
In the case of the word • Symphony,* as with 
'Sonata,* the meaning now accepted hap|jens 
to be in very good accordance with its deriva- 
tion, but it is considerably removed from the 
meaning which was originally attached to the 
word. It seems to have been used at first in a 
very general and comprehensive way, to express 
any portions uf music or passages whatever which 
were thrown into relief as purely instrumental 
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in works in which the chief interest wm centred 
opoo the Toice or voices. Thus, in the operM, 
rsntatfti, and masses of the early part of the 
17th centory, the voioes had the most important 
psrt of the work to do, and the instroments' chief 
oodnets was to supply simple fonns of harmony 
as aoooiupanizneot. If there were any little por- 
doos which the instruments played without the 
▼oioas, these were indiscriminately called Sym- 
phonies ; and under the same head were included 
sQch more particular forms as Overtures and 
BitamellL The first experimentalists in harmonic 
music generally dispensed with such independent 
instrumental passages altogether. For instance, 
most if not all of the cantatas of Cesti and Boesi ^ 
tfe devoid of either instrumental introduction or 
ritomel ; and the same i^jpears to have been the 
esse with many of the operas <^ that time. Hiere 
were however a few independent little instru- 
mental movements even in the earliest operas. 
Peri's * Euridioe/ which stands almost at the head 
of the list (having been performed at Florence in 
1600, as part of the festival in connection with 
the marriage of Henry IV of Franoe and Mary 
de' Medici), contains a ' Sinfonia ' for three flutes, 
which has a definite form of its own and is very 
chsncteristic of the time. The use of short in- 
strumental passages, such as dances and intro- 
ductions and ritomels, when once fairly begun, 
uuveased rapidly. Monteverde, who foUoweddose 
upon Peri, made some use of them, and as the 
csntury grew older, they became a more and more 
iiuportant element in dramatic works, especially 
operas. The indiscriminate use of the word 'sym- 
phony,' to denote the passages of introduction 
to airs and recitatives, etc., lasted for a very long 
while, and got so &ur stereotyped in common 
visage that it was even appliea to the instru* 
loental portions of airs, etc., when played by 
a single performer. As an example may he 
Wtod the following passage from a letter of 
Moxart's — 'Sie (meaning Strinasaochi) spielt 
keine Note ohne Empfindung ; sogar bei den 
Sinfonien spielte sie alles mit Expression,' etc.' 
With regard to this use of the term, it is not 
necessary to do more than point out the natural 
course by which the meaning began to be re- 
■tricted. LuUi, Alessandro ^arlatti, and other 
great composers of operas in the 17th century, 
extended the appendBtges of airs to proportions 
relatively considerable, but there was a limit 
beyond which such dependent passages could 
not go. The independent instrumental portions, 
on ihe other hand, such as overtures or toc- 
catas» or groups of ballet tunes, were in different 
Qioumstances, and could be expanded to a very 
ninch g^reater extent ; and as they grew in im- 
pwtanoe the name ' Symphony* came by degrees 
to have a more special significance. The small 
instrumental appendages to the various airs and 
10 forth were still symphonies in a general sense, 
Wt the Symphony par excellenee was the in- 
troductory movement ; and the more it grew in 

' Kaa In the Chritt Chofch LIbrvT. Oxford. 
* She doe^ not piajr a note without feeling, end eren In the 8rm> 
noniee played aU with eipree rt o a . 
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importance the more distinctive Was this ap- 
plication of the term. 

The earliest steps in the development of this 
portion of the opera are ohiefly important as 
attempts to establish some brcMd principle of 
form; which fot Some time amounted to little 
more than the balance of short divisions, of slow 
and quick movement alternately. LuUi is credited 
with the invention of one form, which came ulti- 
mately to be known as the ' Ouverture )k la mi^ 
ni^re Franfaise.* The principles of this form, as 
generally understood, amounted to no more than 
itke succession of a slow solid movement to begin 
with, followed by a quicker movement in a 
lighter style, and another slow movement, not 
so grave in character as the first, to conclude 
with. Lulli himself was not rigidly consistent 
in the adoption of this fcnrm. In some cases, as 
in *Per8^e,' 'Tbes^,' and ' Bell^rophon,* there 
are two divisions only — ^the characteristic grave 
opening movement, and a short free fugal quick 
movement. 'Proserpine,* 'Phaeton,* 'Aloeste,* 
and the Ballet piece, ' Le Triomphe de Tamour,* 
are characteristic examples of the complete 
model. These have a grave opening, which is 
repeated, and then the livelier central move- 
ment, which is followed by a division marked 
'lentement*; and the last two divisions are 
repeated in full together. A few examples are 
occasionally to be met with by less £unous 
composers than Lulli, which show how far the 
adoption of this form of overture or symphony 
became general in a short time. An opera 
called 'Venus and Adonis,' by Desmarests, of 
which there is a copy in the Library of the 
Boyal College of Music, has the overture in 
this form. < Amadis de 6r^,* by Des Touches, 
has the same, as £m: as can be judged from 
the character of the divisions; 'Albion and 
Albanius,* by Grabu, which was licensed for pub- 
lication in England by Roger' Lestrange in 1687, 
has clearly the same, and looks like an imitation 
direct from Lulli ; and the 'Venus and Adonis* 
by Dr. John Blow, yet again the same. So the 
model must have been extensively appreciated. 
The most important composer, however, who fol- 
lowed Lulli in this matter, was Alessandro Scar- 
latti, who certainly varied and improved on the 
model both as regards the style and the form. 
In his opera of * Fiavio Cuniberto*' for instance, 
the ' Sinfonia avanti I'Opera ' begins with a divi- 
sion marked grave, which is mainly based on 
simple canonical imitations, but has also broad 
expanses of contrasting keys. The style, for the 
time, is noble and rich, and very superior to 
Lulli*s. The second division is a lively allegro, 
and the last a moderately quick minuet in 6-8 
time. The 'Sinfonia' to his serenata 'Venere, 
Adone, Amore,* similarly has a Largo to begin 
with, a Presto in the middle, and a movement, 
not defined by a tempo, but clearly of moderate 
quickness, to end with. This form of ' Sinfonia ' 
survived for a long while, and was expanded at 
times by a succession of dance movements, for 
which ilso Lulli supplied examples, and Handel 

• MS. In Chilit Choreh LIbraiy. 
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ftt a later time more familiar types ; but for the 
history of the modem symphony, a form which 
was distinguished from Uie other as the ' Italian 
Oyertnre/ ultimately became of much greater 
importance. 

This form appears in principle to be the exact 
opposite of the French Overture : it was similarly 
divided into three movements, but the first and 
last were quick and the central one slow. Who 
the originator of this form was it seems now 
impossible to dedde; it certainly came into 
vogue very soon after the French Overture, and 
quickly supplanted it to a great extent. Certain 
details in its structure were better defined than 
in the eariier form, and the balance and dis- 
tribution of cfaaracteristio features were alike 
fireer and more comprehensive. The first al- 
legro was generally in a square time and of 
solid chara^er ; the central movement aimed at 
expressiveness, and the last was a quick move* 
ment of relatively light character, generally in 
some combination of three feet. The history 
of its early development seems to be wrapped in 
obscurity, but from the moment of its appear- 
ance it has the traits of the modem orchestral 
symphony, and composers veiy soon obtained 
a remarkable degree of mastery over the form. 
It must have first come into definite acceptance 
about the end of the 17th or the beginning 
of the 1 8th century; and by the middle of the 
latter it had become almost a matter of course. 
Operas, and similar works by the most con- 
spicuous composers of this time, in very great 
numbers, have the same form of overture. For 
instance, the two distinct versions of ' La Cle- 
menza di Tito ' by Hasse, ' Catone in Utica ' by 
Leonardo Vinci (1738), the ' Hypermnestra,* 
'Artaserse,*andothersof Perez, Piocini*s * Didone,* 
Jomelli's *Betulia liberata,' Saochini's ' (Edipus,* 
Galuppfs ' n mondo alia reversa* — produced the 
year before Haydn wrote his first symphony — 
and Adam Hiller*8 'Lisuart und Daiiolette,* 
* Die Liebe auf dem Lande,* ' Der Krieg,' etc. 
And if a more conclusive proof of the general 
acceptance of the form were required, it would 
be found in the fiust that Mozart adopted it 
in his boyish operas, *La finta semplice* and 
'Ludo Silla.' Vith the general adoption of 
the form came also a careful development of 
the internal stracture of each separate move- 
ment, and also a gradual improvement both in 
the combination and treatment of the instru- 
ments employed. Lulll and Alessandro Scarlatti 
were for the most part satisfied with strings, 
which the former used crudely enough, but Uie 
latter with a good deal of perception of tone 
and appropriateness of style; sometimes with 
the addition of wind instruments. Early in the 
eighteenth century several wind instruments, 
such as oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, and 
flutes, were added, though not often all together; 
and they served, for the most part, chiefly to 
strengthen the strings and give contrasting de- 
grees of full sound rather than contrasts of colour 
and tone. Equally important was the rapid im- 
provement which took place simultaneously in 
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internal stracture; and in this case the develop- 
ment followed that of certain other departments 
of musical form. In fact the progress of the 
*Sinfoiiia avanti I'Opera' in this respect was 
chiefly parallel to the development of the Clavier 
Sonata, which at this time was beginning to at- 
tain to clearness of outline, and a certain maturity 
of style. It will not be n ece s sar y here to repeat 
what has elsewhere been discnswed from differait 
points of view in the articles on FoBM, So- 
VATA, and Suits ; but it is important to realise 
that in point of time the form of this * Sinfonia 
avanti l*Opera * did not lag behind in definition 
of outline and mastery of treatment; and it 
might be difficult to decide in which fonn 
(whether orchestral or clavier) the important 
detail first presents itself of defining the first and 
second principal sections by subjects decisively 
distinct. A marked improvement in various 
respects appears about the time when the 
symphony first began to be generally played 
apart from the opera ; and the reasons for this 
are obvious. In the first place, as long as 
it was merely the appendage to a drama, lees 
stress was hud upon it; and, what is more 
to the point, it is recorded that audiences were 
not by any means particularly attentive to the 
instrumental portion of the work. The descrip- 
tion given of the behaviour of the public at 
some of the most important theatres in Europe 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, seems 
to correspond to the descriptions wMch are 
given of the audience at the Italian Operas in 
England in the latter half of the nineteenth. 
Bumey, in the account of his tour, refers to 
this more than once. In the first volume he 
says, ' The music at the theatres in Italy seems 
but an excuse for people to assemble together, 
their attention being chiefly placed on play 
and conversation, even during the performance 
of a serious opera.* In anoUier place he de- 
scribes the card tables, and the way in which 
the ' people of quality ' reserved their attention 
for a favourite air or two, or the performance 
of a favourite singer. The rest, including the 
overture, they did not regard as of much con- 
sequence, and hence the composers had but 
little inducement to put out the best of their 
powers. It may have been partly on this ac- 
count that they took very little pains to connect 
these overtures or symphonies with the opera, 
either by character or feature. They allowed 
it to become almost a settled principle that 
they should be independent in matter ; and con- 
sequently there was very little difficulty in ac- 
cepting them as independent instrumental pieces. 
It naturally followed as it did later with an- 
other form of overture. The 'Symphonies* which 
had more attractive qualities were played apart 
from the operas, in concerts ; and the precedent 
being thereby established, the step to writing 
independent works on similar lines was but 
short; and it was natural that, as undivided 
attention would now be given to them, and 
they were no more in a secondary position 
in connection with the opera, composers should 
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take more paina both in the itnicture and in 
tlie choioe of their musical material. The Sym- 
phony had however reached a considerable pitch 
of derelopment before the emancipation took 
pkoe ; and this development was connected with 
tlie Tptogreaa of certain other mosical forms be- 
odes the Sonata, already referred to. 

It will accordingly be convenient, before pro- 
ceeding farther with the direct history of the 
8ymp£my, to consider some of the more im- 
portant of these early branches of Musical 
Art. In the early harmonic times the rela- 
tionships of nearly all the different branches 
of composition were close. The Symphony 
was r^ted even to the early Madrigals, 
through the * Senate da Chiesa^' which adopted 
the Oanaona or instrumental version of the 
Hadrigal as a second movement. It was also 
doaely related to the early Fantasiae^ as the 
earliest experiments in instrumental music, in 
which some of the technical necessities of that 
department were grappled with. It was directly 
connected with the vocal portions of the early 
operas, such as airs and recitatives, and derived 
from them many of the mechanical forms of 
cadence and harmony which for a long time 
were a necessary part of its form. The solo 
Clavier Suite had also something to do with 
it, but not so much as might be expected. As 
bas been pointed out elsewhere, the suite-form, 
being yery simple in its principle, attained to 
definition very early, while the sonata-form, 
which characterised the richest period of har- 
monic music, was still struggling in elementary 
sUges. The ultimate barns of the suite-form 
is a contrast of dance tunes ; but in the typical 
early symphony the dance-tunes are almost in- 
variably avoided. When the Symphony was ex. 
panded by the addition of the Minuet and Tno, 
a bond of connection seemed to be established ; 
but still this bond was not at all a vital one, for 
the Minuet is one of the least characteristic 
elonents of the suite-form proper, being clearly 
of less ancient lineage and type than Uie Alle- 
mande, Gourante, Seurabande, or Gigue, or even 
the Gavotte and Bourr^, which were classed 
'with it, as Intermezzi or Galanterien. The 
form pf the Clavier Suite movements was in 
&ct too inelastio to admit of such expansion 
ftnd development as was required in the or- 
chestral works, and the tjrpe did not supply the 
characteristic technical qualities which would be 
of service in their development. The position 
of Bach's Orchestral Suites was somewhat dif- 
ferent; and it appears that he himself called 
them Overtures. Dehn, in his preface to the 
first edition printed, says that the separate MS. 
parts in the Bach archives at Hamburg, from 
which he took that in 0, have the distinctive 
characteriatios of tiie handwriting of John Se- 
bastian, and have for title 'Ouverture pour 
a Yiokms,* etc. ; and that another MS., probably 
copied firom these, has the title 'Suite pour 
Ozchestre.' This throws a certain light upon 
Bach*s position. It is obvious that in several 
departments of instrumental music he took the 
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French for his models rather than the Italians. 
In the Suite he followed Couperin, and in the 
Overture he also followed French models. These 
therefore appear as attempts to develop an in- 
dependent orchestral work analogous to the 
Symphony, upon the basis of a form which had 
the same reason for existence and the same 
general purpose as the Italian Overture, but a 
distinctly different general outline. Their chief 
oonnecUon with the actual development of the 
modem symphony lies in the treatment of the in- 
struments ; for all experiments, even on different 
lines, if they have a common quality or principle, 
must react upon one another m those respects. 

Another branch of art which had close con- 
nection with the early symphonies was the 
Concerto. Works under tms name were not by 
any means invariably meant to be show pieces 
for solo instruments, as modem concertos are ; 
and sometimes the name was used as almost 
synonymous with symphony. The earliest con- 
certos seem to have b^n works in which groups 
of * solo ' and * ripieno * instraments were used, 
chiefly to obtain contrasts of fullness of tone. 
For instance, a set of six concertos by Aleasandro 
Scarlatti, for two violins and cello, * soli,' and 
two violins, tenor, and bass, 'ripieni,* present 
no distinction of style between one group and 
the other. The accompanying instruments for 
the most part merely double the solo parts, and 
leave off either to lessen the sound here and 
there, or because the passages happen to go a 
little higher than usual, or to be a little difficult 
for the average violin-players of that time. When 
the intention is to vary the quality of sound 
as well, the element of what is called instru- 
mentation is introduced, and this is one of the 
earliest phases of that element which can be 
traced in music. The order of movements and 
the style of them are generally after the manner 
of the Sonate da Chiesa, and therefore do not 
present any close analogy with the subject of 
this article. But very soon after the time of 
Corelli and Alessandro Scarlatti the form of 
the Italian overture was adopted for concertos, 
and about the same time they began to show 
traces of becoming show-pieces for great 
performers. Allusions to the performance of 
concertos by great violin - players in the 
churches form a familiar feature in the musical 
literature of the 1 8th century, and the three- 
movement-form (to all intents exactly like thai 
of the symphonies) seems to have been adopted 
early. This evidently points to the fact that 
this form appealed to the instincts of com- 
posers genendly, as the most promising for free 
expression of their musical thoughts. It may 
seem curious that J.S. Bach, who followed French 
models in some important departments of in- 
strumental music, should exclusively have fol- 
lowed Italian models in this. But in reality 
it appears to have been a matter of chance 
with him; he always followed the best models 
which came to his hand. In this department 
the Italians excelled; and Bach therefore fol- 
lowed them, and left the most important early- 
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rirnens of ibis kind remaining — almost all in 
three movement-form, which was becoming 
the set order for eymphonies. Setting aside 
those specially imitated from Viyaldi, there are 
at least twenty concertos by him for all sorts of 
solo instruments and combinations of solo instru- 
ments in this same form. It cannot therefore 
be doubted that some of the development of 
the symphony>form took place in this depart- 
ment. But Bach never to any noticeable 
extent yielded to the tendency to break the 
movements up into sections with corresponding 
tunes ; and this distinguiKhes his work in a very 
marked manner from that of the generation 
of composers who followed him. His art belongs 
in reality to a different stratum from that whidi 
produced the greater forms of abstract instru- 
mental music. It is probable that his form of art 
could not without some modification have pro- 
duced the great orchestral symphonies. In order 
to get to these, composers had to go to a different, 
and for some time a decidedly lower, level. It 
was much the same process as had been gone 
through before. After Palestrina a backward 
move was necessary to make it possible to arrive 
at the art of Bach and Handel. After Bach 
men had to take up a lower line in order to get 
to Beethoven. In the latter case it was neces- 
sary to go through the elementary stages of de- 
fining the various contrasting sections of a move- 
ment, and finding that form of harmonic treat- 
ment which admitted the great effects of colour 
or varieties of tone in the mass, as well as in the 
separate lines of the counterpoint. Baches position 
was so immensely high that several generations 
had to pass before men were able to follow on 
his lines and adopt his principles in harmonic 
music. The generation that followed him showed 
scarcely any trace of his influence. Even before 
be had passed away the new tendencies of music 
were strongly apparent, and much of the ele- 
mentary worK ot the modem sonata form of art 
had been done on different lines from his own. 

The ' Sinfonia avanti TOpera ' was clearly by 
this time sufficiently independent and complete 
to be appreciated without the opera, and without 
either name or progranmie to explain its meaning; 
and within a very short period the demand for 
these sinfonias became very great. Bumey*s tours 
in search of materials for his History, in France, 
Italy, Holland, and Germany, were noade in 1 770 
and 72, before Haydn had written any of his 
greater s3maphonies, and while Mozart was still 
a boy. His alluBions to independent ' sympho- 
nies* are very frequent. Among those whose 
works he mentions with most favour are Sta- 
mitz, Emmanuel Bach, Christian Bach, and 
Abel. Works of the Idnd by these composers 
and many others of note are to be seen in great 
numbers in sets of part -books in the British 
Museum. These fiiniish most excellent mate- 
rials for judging of the status of the Symphony 
in the early stages of its independent existence. 
The two most important points which they 
illustrate are the development of instrumentation, 
and the definition of form. They appear to 
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have been generally written in eight parts. Most 
of them are scored for two violins, viola, and 
bass; two hautboys, or two flutes, and two 
' oors de chasse.* This is the case in the six 
symphonies of opus 3 of John Christian Badi ; 
the six of AbeVs opus 10, the six of ^amitz's 
opus 9, opus 13, and opus 16: also in a set 
of 'Overtures in 8 parts' by Ame, which must 
have been early in the field, as the licence 
from George II, printed in full at the beginning 
of the first violin part, is dated January 17^^. 
The same orchestration is found in many sym- 
phonies by Galuppi, Ditters, Schwindl, and others. 
Wagenseil, who must have been the oldest of this 
group of composers (having been bom in the 17th 
century, within six years after Handel, Scarlatti, 
and Bach), wrote several quite in the characteristio 
harmonic style, 'ik 4 parties oblige aveo Cors 
de Chasse ad libitum.' The treatment of the in- 
struments in these early examples is rather crude 
and.stiff. The violins are almost always playing, 
and the hautboys or flutes are only used to rein- 
force them at times as the ' ripieni* instruments 
did in the early concertos, while the horns serve 
to hold on the harmonies. ' The first stages of 
improvement are noticeable in such details as the 
independent treatment of the strings. In the 'sym- 
phonies before the opera' the violas were cared 
for so little that in many cases * not more than 
half-a-dozen bars are written in, all the rest being 
merely 'col basso.* As examples of this in works 
of more or less illustrious writers may be men- 
tioned the 'Sinfonias' to Jomelli's 'Passione* 
and 'Betulia Liberata,' Saochini*s '(Edipus,* and 
Sarti^s ' Giulio Sabino.' One of the many honours 
attributed to Stamitz by his admiring contempo- 
raries was that he made the violas independent of 
the basses. This may seem a trivial detail, but it 
is only by such detuls, and the way in which they 
struck contemporary writers, that the character 
of the gradual progress in instrumental composi- 
tion can now be understood. 

The general outlines of the form were extremely 
regular. The three movements as above described 
were almost invariable, the first being a vifforous 
broad allegro, the second the sentimental slow 
movement, and the third the lively vivace. The 
progress of internal structure is at first chiefly 
noticeable in the first movement. In the early 
examples this is always condensed as much as 
possible, the balance of subjects is not very deariy 
realisable, and there is hardly ever a double hxt 
or repeat of the first half of the movement. The 
divisions of key, the short ' workinff-out * portion, 
and the recapitulation, are generally present, but 
not pointedly defined. Examples of tUs condition 
of Uiings are supplied by some MS. symphonies 
by Patadisi in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge, which in other respects possess excellent 
and characteristically modern traits. The first 
thing attained seems to have been the relative 
definition and balance of the two subjects. In 
Stamitz, Abel, J. C. Bach, and Wagenseil, this 
is already commonly met with. The following 

I It to notoriooi tlMt Motart gave taller parte to the MeoDd TloUa 
becMMo of the Incompetenoe of ttie Tlola^Iaycn. 
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examplei from the fiimt moyement of the fifth 
ranphooy of Stamits*8 opiu 9 illustrate both 
the ityle and the degree of contrast between the 
two principal subjeots. 
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Hie style is a little heavy, and the motion 
constrained, bat the general character is solid 
and dignified. The last movements of this period 
are cnrioasly suggestive of some familiar ex- 
amples of a maturer time ; very gay and obvious, 



ana very definite in outline. 
very characteristic of Abel : — 
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It is a noticeable fact in oonneotion with 
the genealogy of these works, that they are 
almost as frequently entitled 'Overture' as 



'Symphony*; sometimes the same work i^ 
called by the one name outside and the other in ; 
and this is the case also with some of the earlier 
and slighter symphonies of Haydn, which must 
have made their appearance about this period. 
One farther point which it is of importance to 
note is that in some of Stamitz's symphonies 
the complete form of the mature period is found. 
One in D is most complete in every respect. The 
first movement is Allegro with double bars and 
repeats in regular binary form ; the second is an 
Andante in G, the third a Minuet and Trio, and 
the fourth a Presto. Another in Eb (which is 
called no. 7 in the part-books) and another in F 
(not definable) have also the Minuet and Trio. 
A few others by Schwindl and Ditters have the 
same, but it is impossible to get even approxi- 
mately to the date of their production, and 
therefore little inference can be framed upon the 
circumstance, beyond the &ct that composers 
were beginning to recognise the fourth movement 
as a desirable ingredient. 

Another composer who precedes Haydn in 
time as well as in style is Emmanuel Bach. He 
was his senior in years, and began writing sym- 
phonies in 1 741, when Haydn was only nine 
years old. His most important symphonies were 
produced in 1 776 ; while Haydn's most important 
examples were not produced till after 1 790. In 
style Emmanuel £^ch stands singularly alone» 
at least in his finest examples. It looks almost 
as if he purposely avoided the form which by 
1776 must have been familiar to the musical 
world. It has been shown that the binaiy form 
was employed by some of his contemporaries in 
their orcliestral works, but he seems determinedly 
to avoid it in the first movements of the works 
of that year. His object seems to have been to 
produce striking and clearly outlined passages, 
and to balance and contrast them one with an- 
other according to his fancy, and with little 
regard to any systematic distribution of the suc- 
cessions of key. The boldest and most striking 
subject is the first of the Symphony in D : — 
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The opening paAsages of that in Eb are hardly 
less emphatic. They have little connection with 
the tendencies of his contemporaries, but seem 
in every respect an experiment on independent 
lines, in which the interest depends upon the 
vigour of the thoughts and the unexpected 
turns of the modulations; and the result is 
certainly rather fragmentary and disconnected. 
The slow movement is conmionly connected 
wiUi the first and last either by a special 
transitional passage, or by a turn of modula- 
tion and a half close. It is short and dependent 
in its character, but graceful and melodious. 
The last is much more systematic in structure 
than the first; sometimes in definite binary 
form, as was the case with the early violin sonatas. 
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In orchestration and general style of expression 
these works seem immensely superior to the other 
early symphonies which have been described. 
They are scored for horns, flutes, oboi, fsgotto, 
strings, with a figured bass for * cembalo,' which 
in the symphonies previously notioed does not 
always appear. There is an abundance of unison 
and octave passages for the strings, but there is 
also good free writing, and contrasts between 
wind and strings; the wind being occasionally 
left quite alone. All the instruments come in 
occasionally for special employment, and con- 
sidering the proportions of tne orchestras of the 
time Bach*s effects must have been generally dear 
and good. The following is a go^ specimen of 
his scoring of an ordinary full passage :-^ 




It has sometimes been said that Haydn was 
chiefly influenced by Emmanuel Bach, and Mozart 
by Jonn Christian Bach. At the present time, and 
in relation to symphonies, it is easier to understand 
the latter case than the former. In both cases 
the influence is more likely to be traced in clavier 
works than in those for orchestra. For Haydn's 
style and treatment of form bear fiir more re- 
semblance to most of the other composers whose 
works have been referred to, than to Emmanuel 
Bach. There are certain Idnds of forcible ex- 
pression and ingenious turns of modulation which 
Haydn may have learnt from him; but their 
best orchestral works seem to belong to quite 
distinct &milies. Haydn's first symphony was 
written in 1759 for Count Morzin. Like many 
other of bis early works it does not seem dis- 
coverable in print in this country. But it is 
said by Pohl,^ who must have seen it some- 
where in Germany, to be * a small work in three 
movements for a violins, viola, bass, a oboes, 
and a horns ' ; from which particulars it would 

1 Joa«ph Htjdn, toI. L S84(1S7Q). 



appear to correspond exactly in externals to the 
examples above described of Abel's and J. C. 
Bach s, etc. In the course of the next few 
years he added many more ; most of which appear 
to have been slight and of no great historical 
importance, while the few which present pecu- 
liarities are so far isolated in those respects that 
they do not throw much light upon the course of 
his development, or upon his share in building up 
the art-form of the Symphony. Of such a kind 
is the movement (drunatic in character, and in- 
cluding long passages of recitative) in the Sym* 
phony in C, which he wrote as early as 1 76 1 .* For, 
though this kind of movement is found in instru- 
menUd works of an earlier period, its appearance 
in such a manner in a symphony is too rare to 
have any special historical bearings. The course 
of his development was gradual and regular. He 
seems to have been content with steadily im- 
proving the edifice of his predecessors, and with 
few exceptions to have followed their lines. A 
great deal is frequently attributed to his con- 

t Ibid. 387, 997. 
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■eetiao with the complete musical establiehment 
which Prince Eetcrbiizy set up at his great palace 
St £sterhis; where Haydn certaiiUy had op- 
portonities which hare been the lot of scarcely 
say other composer who ever lived. He is de- 
scribed as making experiments in orchestration, 
and ringing the bell for the band to come and 
try them ; and, though this may not be absolutely 
true in fiust, there can scarcely be a doubt that 
the Tsry great improYoments which he effeoted 
in erery department of orchestration may to a 
great extent be attributed to the fsdlities for 
testing his worics which he enjoyed. At the 
same time the really important portion of his 
eompodtions were not produced till his patron. 
Prince Nicolaus Esterha^, was dead, and the 
mnsicsl establishment broken up ; nor, it must 
be remembered, till after that strange and 
important episode in Haydn's life, the rapid 
flitting of Mosart across the scene. When 
Haydn wrote his first syn^hony, Mozart was 
onlythree jearsold; and Mosart died in the very 
year in which the fionous Salomon concerts in 
London, for which Haydn wrote nearly all his 
finest symphonies, bcttan. Mosart's work there- 
Core oomes between Haydn's lighter period and 
his greatest achieyements ; and his symphonies 
are In some respects prior to Haydn's, and cer- 
tainly had efibot upon his later works of all 
kinds. 

Acoording to Kdchel, Mozart wrote altogether 
forty-nine symphonies. The first, in Bb, was 
written in London in 1764, when he was eight 
years <^, and only fire years after Haydn 
wrote his first. It was on the same pattern as 
those which haye been fiilly described above, be- 
ing in three movements and scored for the usual 
set of instruments — ^namely, two violins, viola, 
bassy two oboes and two horns. Three move 
followed in dose succesrion, in one of which 
darinets are introduced instead of oboes, and 
a bassoon is added to the usual group of 
eight instruments. In these works striking 
originality of purpose or style is hardly to be 
looked for, and it was not for some time that 
Monrt's powers in instromental musie reached 
a pttdi of development which is historically 
important ; but it is nevertheless astonishing to 
see how early he developed a firee and even rich 
style in managing his orohestral resouroes. With 
regard to the charsoter of these and all but a 
few of the rest; it is necessary to keep in mind 
that a symphony at that time was a very much 
leas important matter than it becMne fif^ years 
later. The manner in which mnphonies were 
poured out, in sets of six and otherwise, by 
numerooB composers during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, puts utterly out of the 
question the loftiness of aim and purpose which 
has become a noosssity since the early years of 
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the pressnt century. They were all rather slight 
works on familiar lines, with which for the time 
being composers and public were aUke quite 
content; and neither Haydn nor Mosart in 
thdr early specimens seem to have specially 
sasrted thsMelvss. The general snTvey it 
VOL. IV. PT. 1. 



Mosart's symphonies presents a certain number 
of facts which are worth noting for their 
bearing upon the history of this form of art. 
The second symphony he wrote had a minuet 
and trio; but it is hardly possible that he 
can have r^^arded this as an important point» 
since he afterwards wrote seventeen others 
without them ; and these spread over the whole 
period of his activity, for even in that which he 
wrote at Prague in 1786, and which is last but 
three in the whole series, the minuet and trio are 
absent. Besides this fact, which at once con- 
nects them with the examples by other com- 
posers previously discussed, there is the yet 
more noticeable one that more than twenty of 
the series are written for the same peculiar 
littie group of instruments, viz. the four strings, 
a pair of oboes or flutes, and a pair of horns. 
Although he used clarinets so early as his third 
symphony, he never employed them again till 
Ms thirW-ninth, which was written for Paris, 
and is ahnost more fuUy scored than any. In 
the whole forty-nine, in fact, he only used clari- 
nets five times, and in one of these cases (viz. 
the weU-known G minor) they were added after 
he had finished the score. Even bassoons are 
not common ; the most frequent addition to the 
little nucleus of oboes or flutes and horns being 
trumpets and drums. The two which are most 
fully scored are the Parisian, in D, just alluded 
to, which was written in 1778, and that in £b, 
widoh. Was written In Vienna in 1788, and 
stands first in the fSunoas triad. These facts 
explain to a certain extent how it was possible 
to write such an extraordinary numbed in so 
short a space of time. Mozart*s most con- 
tinuously prolific period in this branch of art 
seems to have been when he had returned to 
Salzbuiv in 1771 ; for between July in that 
year and the beginning of 1773, it appears to be 
proved that he produced no less than fourteen. 
But this feat is fiurly surpassed in another sense 
by the production of the last three in three suo* 
oessive months, June, July, and August^ 1788 ; 
since the musical calibre of these is so immensely 
superior to that of the earlier ones. 

One detail of comparison between Mosart's 
ways and Hi^dn*s is curious. Haydn began 
to use introductory adagios very early, and 
used them so often that they became quite a 
characteristic feature in his plan. Mozart, on 
the other hand, did not use one until his 44th 
Symphonv, written in 1783. What was the 
origin of Haydn's employment of them is 
uncertain. The causes that have been sug- 
gested are not altogether satlsfoctory. In the 
orthodox form of symphony, as written by the 
numerous composers of his early days, the open- 
ing adsffio is not found. He may possibly have 
olMorved that it was a useful factor in a certain 
class of overtures, and then have used it as an 
experiment in symphonies, and finding it answer, 
may have adopted the e xp edient generally in 
succeeding works of the kind. It seems hkely 
that McMvt adopted it from Havdn, as its first 
appeaisnee (in the symphony which is believed 
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to have been composed at linz for Count Than) 
emncidet with the period in which he is con- 
ridered to have been fint itrongly influenced 
by Haydn. 

The influence of these two great composers 
upon one another is extremely interesting and 
curious, more especially as it <Ud not take effect 
till oomparatiyety late in their artistic careers. 
They both began woriung in the general direo* 
tion of their time, under the influences which 
have been already referred to. In the depart- 
ment of symphony each was considerably in- 
fluenced after a time by a special drcumstanoe of 
his life ; Haydn by the appointment to Esterhiz 
before alluded to, and the opportunities it afforded 
him of orchestral experiment ; and Mozart by 
his stay at Mannheim in 1777. For it appears 
most likely that the superior abilities of the 
Mannheim orchestra for dealing with purely 
instrumental music, and the traditions of 
Stamitz, who had there effected his share in the 
lustory of the Symphony, opened Mozart's eyes 
to the possibilities of orchestral perfonnance, 
and encouraged him to a freer style of compo- 
sition and more elaborate treatment of the 
orchestra than he had up to that time attempted. 
The Mannheim band had in fact been long con- 
sidered the finest in Europe; and in certain 
things, such as attention to wianeei (which in 
early orchestral works had been looked upon as 
either unnecessary or out of place), they and 
their conductors had been important pioneers; 
and thus Mozart must certainly baye haa his ideas 
on such heads a good deal expanded. The quali- 
ties of the symphony produced in Paris eariy in 
the next year were prot>ably the firstfruits of these 
circumstances ; and it happens that while this 
symphony is the first of his which has maintained 
a definite position among the important landmarks 
of art, it is also the first in which he uses 
orchestral forces approaching to those commonly 
employed for symphonies since the latter part of 
the last century. 

Both Haydn and Mozart^ in the course of their 
respective careers, made decided progress in 
managing the ordiestra^ both as regiu^ the 
treatment of indiyidual instruments, and the 
distribution of the details of musical interest 
among them. It has been already pointed out 
that one of the earliest expedients by which 
contrast of effect was attempted by writers for 
combinations of instruments, was the careful 
. distribution of portions for ' solo * and ' ripieno * 
instruments, as illustrated by Scarlatti's and later 
concertos. In J. S. Bach's treatment of the or- 
chestra the same characteristic is fiuniliar. The 
long duets for oboes, flutes, or bassoons, and the 
solos for horn or yioUn, or yiola da gamba, which 
continue throughout whole recitatiyes or arias, 
all haye this same principle at bottom. Com- 
posers had still to leam the free and yet well- 
balanced management of their string fbroes, and 
to attain the mean between the use of wind 
instruments merely to strengthen the strings and 
their use as solo instruments in long independent 
passages. In Haydn's early symphonies the old 
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traditions are most apparent. The balance be- 
tween the different forces of the orchestra is as 
yet both crude and obyious. In the symphonj 
called * Le Matin ' for instance, which appears 
to haye been among the eariiest, the second 
yiolins play with the first, and the yiolas with 
the basses to a yery marked extent — ^in the first 
moyement almost throuffhout. This first moye- 
ment» again, begins with a solo for flute. Tlie 
slow moyement^ which is diyided into adagio 
and andante, has no wind instruments at all. 
but there is a yiolin solo throughout the middle 
portion. In the minuet a contrast is attained 
by a long passage for wind band alone (as in 
J. S. Bach's and Bourr^ to the ' Ouyerture ' in C 
major); and the trio consists of a long and 
elaborate solo for bassoon. Haydn eariy began 
experiments in yarious uses of his orchestra, and 
his ways of grouping his solo instruments for 
effect are often curious and original. C. F. Pohl, 
in his life of him, prints from the MS. parts a 
charming slow moyement from a Bb symphony, 
which was probably written in 1766 or 1767. 
It illustrates in a angular way how Haydn at 
first eudeayoured to obtain a special effect with- 
out ceasing to conform to familiar methods of 
treating his strings. The moyement is scored 
for first and second yiolins, yidas, 90I0 vioUmoeOo 
and bass, all 'com sordini.' The first and second 
yiolins f^y in unison thoughout, and the cello 
plays the tune with them an octaye lower, while 
the yiolas play in octay^ with the bass all but 
two or three bars of cadence ; so that in reality 
there are scarcely oyer more than two parts 
playinff at a time. The following example will 
show t^e style:— 



yidltnllAl 




Towards a really free treatment of his forces he 
seems, howeyer, to haye been led on insensibly 
and by yery slow degrees. For over twenty years 
of symphony-writing the same limited treatment 
of strings and the same kind of solo passages are 
commonly to be met with. But there is a grow- 
ing tendency to make the wind and the lower 
and inner strings more and more independent, 
and to individualise the style of each within 
proportionate bounds. A fine symphony (in E 
minor, * Letter I ') which appears to date from 
177a, is a good specimen of Haydn's inter- 
mediate stage. The strings play almost inces- 
santly throughout, and the wmd either doubles 
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the string parts to enrich and reinforoe them, 
or else has long holding notes while the strings 
plsy characteristic figu^s. The following pas- 
age from the last moTement will serve to 
31ostrate pretty clearly the stage of orchestral 
a{ffessioii to which Haydn htA at that time 
amved: — 
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In the coarse of the following ten years the 
progress was slow bnt steady. No doubt many 
other composers were writing symphonies besides 
Haydn and Mozart, and were, like them, im- 
proVing that branch of art. Unfortunately the 
difficulty of fixing the dates of their productions 
is almost insuperable ; and so their greater re- 
presentatives oome to be regarded, not only as 
giving an epitome of the history of the epoch, 
but as compriring it in themselves. Mozart's 
fint spedally notable symphony falls in 1778. 
This was the one which he wrote for Paris after 
hit experiences at Mannheim ; and some of his 
Mannheim firiends who happened to be in Paris 
vith him assisted at the performance. It is in 
ahnost every respect a very great advance upon 
Haydn's E minor Symphony, just quoted. The 
treatment of the instruments is very much freer, 
sod more individually characteristic. It marks 
an important step in the transition from the kind 
of symphony in which the music appears to have 
been conceived almost entirely for violins, with 
wind subordinate, except in special solo parages, 
to the kind in which the original conception in 
mpect of subjects, episodes and development, 
embraced all the forces, including the wind instru- 
inents. The first eight bars of Mozart*s sym- 
phony are sufficient to illustrate the nature of 
the artistic tendency. In the firm and dignified 
beginning of the principal subject, the strings, 
with flutes and bassoons, are all in unison for 
three bars, and a good body of wind instruments 
gives the full choi^. Then the upper strings are 
left slone for a couple of bars in octaves, and 
are aooompanied in their short closing phrase by 
SB independent full chord of wind instruments, 
pano. This chord is repeated in the same form 
of rhythm as that which marks the first bars of 
the principal subject, and has therefore at once 
QQsical sense and relevancy, besides supplying 



the necessary fuU harmony. In the subsidiary 
subject by which the first section is carried on, 
the quick lively passages of the strings are ao> 
oompanied by wort figures for flute and homi^ 
with their own independent musical signifi- 
cance. In the second subject proper, which 
is derived from this subsidiary, an excellent 
balance of colour is obtained by pairs of wind 
instruments in octaves, answering with an in- 
dependent and very characteristic phrase of their 
own the group of strings which give out the 
first part of the subject. The same well-balanced 
method is observed throughout. In the work> 
ing out of this movement almost all the instru- 
ments have something spedal and relevant of 
their own to do, so that it is made to seem as 
if the concq>tion were exactly apportioned to 
the forces which were meant to utter it. The 
same criticisms apply to all the rest of the 
symphony. The dow movement has beautiful 
independent figures and phrases for the wind 
instruments, so interwoven with the body of the 
movement that they supply necessary diements 
of colour and fulness of harmony, without ap> 
pearing either as definite solos or as meaningless 
holding notes. The fresh and merry last move- 
ment has much the same characteristics as the 
first in the matter of instrumental utterance, and 
in its working-out section all the forces have, if 
anything, even more independent work of their 
own to do, while still supplying their appropriate 
ingredients to the sum total of sound. 

The succeeding ten years saw all the rest of 
the work Mozart was destined to do in the de- 
partment of symphony ; much of it showing in 
turn an advance on the Paris Symphony, inas- 
much as the principles there shown were worked 
out to greater fullness and perfection, while the 
musical spirit attained a more definite richness, 
and escaped further from the formalism whibk 
characterises the previous generation. Among 
these symphonies the most important are the 
following : a considerable one (in Eb) composed 
at Salzburg in 1 780 ; the « Haffiier ' (in D), whidi 
was a modification of a serenade, and had ori- 
ginally more than the usual group of movements ; 
the * Linz * Symphony (in C ; • No. 6') ; and the 
last four, the crown of the whole series. The first 
of these (in D major) was written for Prague in 
1 786, and was received there with immense mvour 
in January 1787. It appears to be fiir in advance 
of all its predecessors in fireedom and clearness 
of instrumentation, in the breadth and musical 
significance of the subjects, and in richness 
and balance of form. It is one of the few of 
Mozart's which open with an adagio, and that too 
of unusual proportions ; but it has no minuet and 
trio. This symphony was in its turn eclipsed 
by the three great ones in E flat, G minor, 
and C, which were composed at Vienna in June, 
July and August, 1788. These symphonies are 
almost the first in whioh certain qualities of 
musical expression and a certain method in their 
treatment stand prominent in the manner which 
was destined to become characteristic of the 
great works of the early part of the nineteenth 
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centuiy. Mozart having maaterod tha principle 
apon wbi<^ the mature art-fonn of aymphony 
was to be attacked, had greater freedom for the 
expression of his intrinsically musical ideas, and 
could emphasise more freely and consiBtently the 
typical characteristics whidi his inspiration lad 
him to adopt in developing his ideas. It must 
not, however, be supposed that this principle is 
to be foimd for the first time in these works. 
They find their oounterparts in works of Haydn's 
of a much earlier date ; only, inasmuch as the 
art-form was then less mature, the element of 
formalism is too strong to admit of the musical 
or poetical intention being so clearly realised. 
It is of course impossible to put into words with 
certainty the inherent characteristios of these or 
any other later works on the same lines ; but that 
they are felt to have such characteristics is in- 
disputable, and their perfection as works of art, 
which is so commonly insisted on, could not 
exist if it were not so. Among the many 
writers who have tried in some way to describe 
them, probably the best and most responsible 
is Otto Jahn. Of the first of the group (that in 
Eb), be says, ' We find the expression of per- 
fect happiness in the charm of euphony' which 
is one of the marked external characteristics of 
the whole work. * The feeling of pride in the 
consciousness of power shines through the mag- 
nificent introduction, while the Allegro expresses 
the purest pleasure, now in frolicsome joy, now 
in active excitement, and now in noble and 
dignified composure. Some shadows appear, it 
is true, in the Andante, but they only serve to 
throw into stronger relief the mild serenity of 
a mind oommuning with itself and rejoicing 
in the peace which fills it. This is the true 
source of the cheerful transport which rules the 
last movement, rejoicing in its own strength 
and in the joy of being.' Whether this is all 
perfectly true or not is of less consequence than 
the fact that a consistent and uniform style and 
object can be discerned through the whole work, 
and that it admits of an approximate descrip- 
tion in words, without either straining or violating 
familiar impressions. 

The second of the great symphonic trilogy— 
that in 6 minoi^-has a still clearer meaning. 
The contrast with the Eb is strong, for in no 
symphony of Mozart's is there so mudi sadness 
a^ regretfulness. This element also accounts 
for the fact that it is the most modem of his 
syinphonies, and shows most human nature. 
£. J. A. Hoffmann (writing in a spirit vexy dif- 
ferent from that of Jahn) says of it, 'Love and 
melancholy breathe forth in purest spirit tones ; 
we feel ourselves drawn with inexpressible long- 
ing towards the forms which beckon us to join 
them in their flight through the clouds to an- 
other sphere.' Jahn agrees in attributing to it 
a chaitu!ter of sorrow and complaining; and 
thefe can hardly be a doubt that the tonality 
as well as the style, and such characteristic 
features as occur incidentally, would all favour 
the idea that Mozart's inspiration took a sad 
east, and maintained it so far throughout; so 
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thai, notwithstanding the formal passages which 
occasionally make their appearance at &e doses, 
the whole work may without violation of prob- 
ability receive a consistent psydiological ex- 
planation. Even the orchestration seems appro- 
priate from this point of view, since the prevailing 
effect is far less soft and smooth than that of 
the previous symphony. A detail of historical 
interest in connection with this work is the 
fact that Mosart originally wrote it without 
clarinets, and added them afterwards for a per- 
formance at which it may be presumed Uiey 
happened to be q>ecially available. He did 
this by taking a separate pieoe of paper and 
rearranging the oboe parts, sometimes combining 
the instruments and sometimes distributing the 
parts between the two, with due regard to their 
characteristic s^les of utterance. 

The last of Mozart's symphonies has so obvi- 
ous and distinctive a character throughout, that 
popular estimation has accepted the definite 
name ' Jupiter ' as conveying the prevalent feel- 
mg about it. In this there is far less human 
sentiment than in the G minor. In fact, Mozart 
appears to have aimed at something lofty and 
sdf-contained. and therefore precluding the shade 
of sadness which is an element almost indis- 
pensable to strong human ^mpathy. When he 
descends from this distant height, he asHumes a 
cheerful and sometimes playful vein, as in the 
second principal subject of the first movement, 
and in ihe subsidiary or cadence subject that fol- 
lows it. This may not be altogether in accord- 
ance with what is popularly meant by the name 
'Jupiter,' though that deity appears to have 
been capable of a good deal of levity in his time ; 
but it has the virtue of supplying admirable con- 
trast to the main subjects of the section ; and it 
is so far in consonance with them that there is 
no actual reversal of feeling in passing from one 
to the other. The slow movement has an appro- 
priate dignity which keeps it in character, and 
reaches, in parts, a considerable degree of 
passion, which brings it nearer to human sym- 
pathy than the other movements. The Minuet 
and the Trio again show cheerful serenity, and 
the last movement, with its elaborate fugal treat- 
ment, has a vigorous austerity, which is an ex- 
cellent balance to the character of the first 
movement. The scoring, especially in the first 
and last movements, is fuller than is usual with 
Mozart, and produces effects of strong and clear 
sound ; and it is also admirably in duoacter with 
the spirit of dignity and loftiness which seems to 
be aimed at in the greater portion of the musical 
subjects and figures. In these later symphonies 
Mozart certainly reached a far higher pitch of 
art in the department of instrumental music than 
any hitherto arrived at. The characteristics of 
his attainments may be described as a freedom 
of style in the ideas, freedom in the treatment 
of tlie various parts of the score, and indepen- 
dence and appropriateness of expression in the 
management of the various groups of instruments 
employed. In comparison with the works of his 
predecessors^ and with his oHm and Haydn's. 
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earlier compositionB there is throughoat a most 
roDftrkable advance in vitality. The distribu- 
tkn of certain cadences and passages of tuiti 
itfll appear to modern ears formal; but compared 
with the immatore formalism of expression, 
even in principal ideas, which was prevalent 
twenty or even ten yean earlier, the improve- 
ment is immense. In sneh structural elements 
M the development of the ideas, the concise and 
soergetic flow of the music, the distribution and 
ccntrast of instrumental tone, and the balance 
and proportion of sound, these works are gene- 
rally held to reach a pitch almost unsurpassable 
from the point of view of technical criticism. 
M(sart*s mtelligenoe and taste, dealing with 
thoughts as yet undisturbed by strong or pas- 
nonate emotion, attained a degree of perfection in 
Uie sense of pure and directly intelligible art which 
later times can scarcely hope to see approached. 
Haydn's symphonies up to this time cannot 
be said to equal Mozart*s in any respect ; though 
they show a considerable improvement on ti^e 
ityle of treatment and expression in the * Trauer ' 
or the • Farewell * Symphonies. Of those which 
u« better known of about this date are 'La 
Poule* and 'Letter Y,* which were written 
(both fat Paris) in 1786 and 1787. 'Letter Q,' 
or the *Oxfuid* Symphony, which was per- 
formed when Haydn received the degree of 
I^octor of Music from that university, dates 
from 1788, the same year as Mozart's great 
triad. 'Letter V and 'Letter Q' are in his 
culture stylo, and thoroughly characteristic in 
^ery respect. The orchestration is clear and 
ire^, though not so sympathetic nor so elastio 
in its variety as Mozart*s ; and the ideas, with 
all their geniality and directness, are not up to 
lus own highest standard. It is the last twelve, 
which were written for Salomon after 1790, 
which have really fixed Haydn's high position 
*• a composer of symphonies ; these berime so 
popular as practically to supersede the numer- 
ous works of all his predecessors and contempo- 
raries except Mozarty to the extent of causing 
theiQ to be almost completely forgotten. This is 
owing partly to the high pitch of technical skill 
which he attained, partly to the freshness and 
geniality of his ideas, and partly to the vigour 
and daring of harmonic progression which he 
inamfested. He and Mozart together enriched 
this branch of art to an extraordinary degree, 
ttd towards the end of their lives began to 
introduce fiur deeper feeling and earnestness 
into the style than had been customary in early 
works of the class. The average orchestra had 
increased in size, and at the same time had 
sained a better balance of its component ele- 
inents. Instead of the customary little group 
of strings and four wind instruments, it had 
oome to comprise, besides the strings, 2 flutes, 
3 oboes, a bassoons, a horns, a trumpets, and 
drums. To these were occasionally added a clari- 
nets, as in Haydn's three last (the two in 
^ minor and one in £b), and in one move- 
ment of the Military Symphony. Neither 
Mozart nor Haydn ever used trombones in 
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symphonies; but uncommon instruments were 
sometimes employed, as in the 'Military,' in 
which Haydn used a big drum, a triangle and 
cymbals. In his latest symphonies Haydn's 
treatment of his orchestra agrees in general with 
the description already given of Mozart's. The 
bass has attained a free motion of its own ; the 
violas rarely cling in a dependent manner to it, 
but have their own individual work to do, and 
the same applies to the second violins, whidi no 
longer so often appear merely ' col i mo.' The wind 
instruments fill up and sustain the harmonies 
as completely as in former days ; but they cease 
merely to hM long notes without characteristio 
features, or slavisUy to follow the string parts 
whenever something livelier is required. They 
may still play a great deal that is mere doubling, 
but there is generally method in it; and the 
musical ideas uiey express are in a great measure 
proportioned to their characters and style of 
utterance. Haydn was rather fond of long 
passages for wind alone, as in the slow movement 
of the Oxford Symphony, the opening passage of 
the first allegro of the .Military Symphony, and 
the * working out ' of the Symphony in G, no. i 
of the Salomon set. Solos in a tune-form for 
wind instnmients are also rather more common 
than in Mozart's works, and in many respects the 
various elements which go to make up the whole 
are less assimilated than they are by Mozart. 
The tunes are generally more definite in their 
outlines, and stand in less close relation with their 
context. It appears as if Haydn always re- 
tained to the last a strong sympathy with simple 
people's-tunes ; the character of his minuets 
and trios, and especially of his finales, is some- 
times strongly defined in this respect; but his way 
of expressing them within the limits he chose is 
extraordinanly finished and acute. It is possible 
that, as before suggested, he got his taste for sur- 
prises in harmonic progression from G. P. E. Bach. 
His instinct for such Siings, considering the age 
he lived in, was very remarkable. The passage 
on the next page, firom his Symphony in G, just 
referred to, iUustrateB several of the above points 
at once. 

The period of Haydn and Mozart is in every 
respect the principal crisis in the history of the 
Symphony. When they came upon the scene, 
it was not regarded as a very important form 
of art. In the good musical centres of those 
times — and there were many — there was a great 
demand for symphonies ; but the bands for which 
tiiey were written were small, and appear from 
the most natural inferences not to have been very 
eflScient or well organised. The standard of 
performance was evidently rough, and composers 
could neither expect much attention to fdanot 
and fortes, nor any ability to grapple with tech- 
nical difiSculties among the players of bass in^ 
struments or violas. The audiences were critical 
in the one sense of requiring good healthy work- 
manship in the writing of Uie pieces — in fiiot 
much better than they would demand in the 
present day ; but with regard to deep meaning, 
refinement, poetical intention, or originality, they 
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appear to have cared veiy little. They wanted 
to be healthily pleased and entertained, not 
fltirred with deep emotion; and the purpoees 
of composers in those days were consequently 
not exalted to any high pitch, but were limited to 
a simple and unpretentious supply, in aooordanoe 
with demand and opportunity. Haydn was 
influenced by these considerations till the last. 
There is always more fun and gaiety in his music 
than pensiyeness or serious reflection. But in 
developing the technical part of expression, in 
proportioning the means to the end, and in 
organising the forces of the orchestra, what he 
did was of the utmost importance. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to apportion the value of the 
work of the two masters. Haydn did a great 
deal of important and substantial work Wore 
Mozart came into prominence in the same field. 
But after the first great mark had been made 
by the Paris Symphony, Mozart seemed to rush 
to his culmination ; and in the last four of his 
works reached a style which appears richer, 
more sympathetic, and more complete than any- 
thing Haydn could attain to. Then, again, when 



he had passed away, Haydn produced his greatest 
works. Each composer had his distinctive char^ 
acteristics, and each is delightful in his own 
way; but Haydn would probably not have 
reached his highest development without the 
influence of his more richly gifted contempo- 
rary ; and Mozart for his part was undoubtedly 
very much under the influence of Haydn at an 
important part of his career. The best that 
can be said by way of distinguishing their re* 
spective shares in the result is that Mozart*s last 
symphonies introduced an intrinsically musical 
element which had before been wanting, and 
showed a supreme perfection of actual art in 
their structure ; while Haydn in the long series 
of his works cultivated and refined his own 
powers to such an extent that when his last 
symphonies had made their appearance, the 
status of the symphony was raised beyond the 
possibility of a return to the old level. In 
&ct he gave this branch of art a stability and 
breadth which served as the basis upon which 
the art of succeeding generations appears to 
rest ; and the simplicity and clearness of his style 
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and straotanJ inrinciples ropplied an intelligible 
model far hie suoceeson to follow. 
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One of the most important of the contem- 
poniriee of Haydn and Mozart in this depart- 
ment of art was F. J. Groeseo. He was bom in 
I733> <nM ycAT ftft«r H^dn, and lived like 
him to a good old age. His chief claim to ro- 
membrmnce is the go^ work which he did in im- 
pnmng the stamhiid of taste for instrumental 
moBic in France. Aooordiog to F^ltis saoh things 
as instramental symphonies were absolutely un- 
known in Paris before 1 754, in which year Gossec 
poUished his first, five years before Haydn's 
nnt attempt. Gossec's work was carried on 
most effectually by his founding, in 1770, the 
'Concert des Amateurs,' for whom he wrote 
his moat important works. He also took the 
management of the fiunous Concerts Spirituels, 
with Gavini^ and Leduo, in 1773, and furthered 
the cause of good instrumental music there 
as well* The few symphonies of his to be 
found in this country are of the same calibre, 
and for the same groups of instruments as those 
of J. C. Bach, Ab^ etc., already described ; but 
F^tis attributes importance to him chiefly because 
of the way in which he extended the dimensions 
and resources of the orchestra. His Symphony 
in D, no. ai, written soon after the founmng of 
the Conoert des Amateurs, was for a full set of 
strings, flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, hocns, 
trumpets, and drums ; and this was doubtless an 
astonishing force to the Parisians, accustomed 
as they had been to regard the compositions 
of LulH and Bameau as the best specimens of 
instrumental music. But it is clear from other 
ingestions that Grossec had considerable ideas 
about the ways in which instrumental music 
might be improved, analogous on a much smaller 
scale to the aspirations and attempts of Berlioz 
at a later date. Not only are his works carefully 
marked with pianos and forta, but in some (as 
the Symphonies of op. xii.) there are elaborate 
directions as to how the movements are to be 
played. Some of these are curious. For instance, 
over the ist violin part of the slow movement of 
Uie second symphony is printed the following : 
' La difference du Fort au Doux dans ce moroeau 
doit 6tre excessive, et le mouvement mod^ h 
Taise, qu'il semble se jouer avec le plus grand 
£»cilit^. Nearly all the separate movements of 
this set have some such directions, either longer 
or shorter; the inference from which is that 
Gossec had a strong idea of expression and style 
in performance, and did not find his bands very 
eanly led in these respects. The movements 
theinselves are on the same small scale as those 
of J. C. Bach, Abel, and Stamitz ; and very 
rarely have the double bar and repeat in the 
first movements, though these often make their 
appearance in the &iales. The style is to 
a certain extent individual ; not so robust or so 
foU as that of Bach or Stamitz, but not without 
ftttractivenees. As his woriu are very difiKcult 
to get sight of, the following quotation from the 
last movement of a symphony in Bb will serve to 
give some idea of his style and manner of scoring. 
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Another composer of symphonies, who is often 
heard of in juxtaposition with Haydn and 
Mozart, and sometimes as being preferred to 
them by the audiences of the time, is Gyrowetz. 
His symphonies appear to be on a larger scale 
than those of the prior generation of composers 
of second rank IUlo himself. A few of them 
are occasionally to be met with in collections 
of ' Periodical overtures,' ' symphonies,' etc., pub- 
lished in separate orchestral parts. One in C, 
scored for small orchestra, has an introductory 
Adagio, an Allegro of about the dimensions of 
Haydn's earlier first movements, with double bar 
in Uie middle; then an Andante eon sordini (the 
latter a favourite device in central slow move- 
ments) ; then a Minuet and Trio, and, to end with, 
a Bondo in a-4 time. Allegro non troppo. Others, 
in £b and Bb, have much the same distribution of 
movements, but without the introductory Adagio. 
The style of them is rather mild and complacent, 
and not approaching in any way the interest or 
breadth oftne works of his great contemporaries ; 
but the subjects are dear and vivacious, and 
the movements seem fairly developed. Other 
symphony writers, who had vogue and even 
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oelebrity sbont this time and a Uttl* Ut«r, siioh 
EH Krommar (beloved by Schubert), the Bombergs, 
and Eberl (at one time preferred to Beethoven), 
reqmre no more than pearing mention. They 
oertainly furthered the branch of art very little, 
and were bo completely extinguished by the ex- 
ceptionally great writers who came dose upon 
one anotiber at that time, that it is even difficult 
to find traces of them. 

The neatest of all masters of the Symphony 
followed so dose upon Haydn, that there is len 
of a gap between the last of Haydn's Symphonies 
and his first than there was later between some 
of his own. Haydn's last was probably written 
in 1795. When Beethoven wrote his first can- 
not be asoertuned ; sketches for the Finale are 
found as early as the year last mentioned ; but 
it was not actually produced in public till April 
7, 1800. Like Schumann and Brahms in later 
days, he did not turn his attention to this 
branch of composition till comparatively late. 
The opus-number of hif first symphony is ai. 
It is preceded by eleven pianoforte sonatas, 
several works for pianoforte combined with 
other instruments, the well-known Septuor in 
£b, and several chamber compositions for strings. 
So that bv the time he came to attacking 
Symphony he had had considerable practice in 
dealing with structural matters. The only works 
in which he had tried his strength with the 
orchestra were the two concertos — the Bb, op. 19, 
which was written in or about 1795, and the 
C major, op. 15, which was written about 
1 796. He showed himself at once a master of 
the orchestra ; but it is evident that at first he 
stepped cautiously in expressing himself with 
such resources. The ist Symphony is less free 
and rich in expression, and has more elements 
of formality, than several works on a smaller 
scale which preceded it. This is explicable on 
the general ground that the orchestra, especially 
in those days, was not a fit exponent of the same 
kind of things which could be expressed by solo 
violins, or the pianoforte. The scale must neoes- 
sarily be larger and broader ; the intricate 
development and delicate or subtle sentiment 
which is quite appropriate and intelligible in 
the lAtimacy of a domestic circle, is out of 
place in the more public conditions of orchestral 
performance. This Beethoven must have in- 
stinctively felt, and he appears not to have found 
the style for full expression of his personality in 
either of the first symphonies. The second is 
even more curious in that respect than the first, 
as it comes after one of the richest and most 
interesting, and another of the most perfectly 
charming and original of the works of his early 
period, namely the Sonatas in D minor and Eb 
of op. 31. However, even in these two sym^ 
phonies there is a massiveness and breadth and 
seriousness of purpose, which mark them as pro- 
ducts of a different and more powerfully consti- 
tuted nature than anything of the kind produced 
before. At the time when the ist Symphony 
appeared, the opening with the chord of the 
minor 7th of C, when the key of the pieoe was 
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C major, was looked upon as extremely daring ; 
and Uie narrow-minded pedants of tfaSe day Mt 
their senidtive delicacy so outraged that some 
of them are said never to have forgiven it. 
The case b very similar to the £unoos introduc- 
tion to Mozart's C migor String Quartet, about 
which the pedants were little less than insulting. 
Beethoven had to fight for his right to express 
what he felt to be true ; and he did it witnout 
flinching; sometimes with an apparent relish. 
But at the same time, in these early orchestral 
works he seems to have experimented with 
caution, and was content to follow his predecessors 
in a great deal that he put down. There are 
characteristic things in both symphonies ; for in- 
stance, in the ist tiie transitional passage which 
begins at the 65th bar of the Allegro, passing 
from G to G minor and then to Bb and back again, 
and the corresponding passage in the second 
half of the movement. The working out of the 
Andante cantabUe and the persistent drum 
riiythm are also striking points. In the and 
Symphony the dimensions of the Introduction 
are unusual, and the character of all the latter 
part and the freedom of the transitions in it are 
decisive marks of his tendencies. The Slow move- 
ment has also a warmth and sense of genuine 
sympathy which is new; the Scherzo, though 
as yet short, has a totally new character about 
it, and the abrupt sforzandos and short striking 
figures and still more the ooda, of the Finale, 
are quite his own. In the orchestra it is worth 
noting that he adopted clarinets from the first, 
i^parently as a matter of course ; in the first 
two symphonies he continued to use only the 
one pair of horns, as his predecessors had done; 
in the third he expanded the group to three. 
In the 4th he went back to two, ajid did not 
use four till the 9th. The disposition of his 
forces even in the first two is more indepen- 
dent and varied than his predecessors. The 
treatment of the several groups of instruments 
tends to be more distinct and appropriate, and 
at the same time more perfectly assimilated in 
the total effect of the music. The step to the 
5rd Symphony is however immense, and at last 
i^ows this branch of composition on a level with 
his other worics of the same period. It is sur- 
rounded on both sides by some of his noblest 
achievements. Opus 47 was the Sonata in A for 
violin and pianoforte, known as the ' Kreutzer.' 
Opus 53 is the Sonata in C major, dedicated to 
Count Waldstein. Opus 54 is the admirable little 
Sonata in F major. Opus 55 is the Symphony, 
and opus 57 the Sonata known as the *Appas- 
sionata.' It appears that Beethoven had the idea 
of writing this symphony as early as 1 798, but 
the aotufd work was probably done in the summer 
and autumn of 1803. There seems to be no 
doubt that it was written under the influence, of 
his admiration for Napoleon. His own title-page 
had on it * Sinfonia giunde. Napoleon Bonaparte,' 
and, as is well known, the name * Eroica' was 
not added till Napoleon became Emperor ; after 
which event Beethoven's feelings about him 
natunJly underwent a change. To oall a great 
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work hj ihe name of * groAt xdaii wm quite m 
diierent thing from oalluig it by the name of a 
oovned ruler. Howeyer, the point remains the 
nme, that the work wae written with a definite 
pnrpoie and under the inspiration of a special 
nbject, and one upon whidi Beethoven himself 
amredly had a very decided opinion. The result 
WBsthe richest and noblest and by fiur the biggest 
tpofhfmy that had ever yet appeared in the 
vocid. It is very possible that Beethoven meant 
it to be so ; but the fact does not make the step 
from the previous symphonies any the less re- 
mariuble. Thesooring throughout is most freely 
Attributed. In the first movement especially 
tbere is hardly any <me of the numerous subjects 
sad charaoteristio figures which has not pro- 
perties demanding different departments of the 
orehestra to express them. They are obviously 
eoBoeived with reftrenoe to the whole forces at 
ooomandy not to a predominant central force and 
ippeodageB. The strings must necessarily have 
the greater part of the work to do, but the sym- 
phony is not written lor them with wind as a 
■pedes of afterthought. But it is still to be 
noticed that the balance is obtained chiefly by 
definite propositions and answers between one 
group and another, and though the effect is 
del^^itful, the principle is rendued a little 
obvious firom the regularity of its occurrence. 
The second movement is specially noticeable as 
reaching the strongest pitdi of sentiment as yet 
ihown in an orohestnil slow movement. In the 
earliest symphonies these movements were nearly 
always remarkably short, and scored for fewer 
hia^uments than the first and last. Frequently 
they were little better than *intermezai/ attached 
on both sides to the more important allegros. 
Bren Mosart^s and Haydn*s latest examples had 
iQore grace and sweetness than deep feeling, and 
frequently showed a tendency to formidism in the 
^^pKision of the ideas and ki the ways in which 
the ornamental fioritwri were introduced. In 
the Broica the name ' Marcia funebre ' at once 
defines the object ; and though the form of a 
^"^^ is to a cttiain extent maintained, it is 
^^^OQg that it is of secondary importance, since 
we attention is more drawn to the rich and noble 
eo^resiion of the finest feelings of humanity over 
^^poetically imagined death of one of the world's 
H^t^ than to the traditional march form. The 
maaio seems in &ct to take ahnoet the definite- 
'^^ of speech of the highest order ; or rather, to 
express the emotions which belong to the im- 
jl^ied situation with more fulness and compre- 
hcosiveness^ but with scarcely less definiteness, 
^han speech could achieve. In the third move- 
j^t appears the first of Beethoven's large or- 
**^estral scherxoe. Any connection between it 
;^ the typical Minuet and Trio it is hard to see. 
•Oie time is quicker and more bustling ; and the 
«i*ncter utterly distinct firom the suave grace 
*>^ somewhat measured paces of most of the 
prerious third movements. The main points of 
cpnaection with them are firstly the general out- 
w^ of form (that is, the prindpal portion of the 
^^heno corresponding to the Minuet comes first 
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and last, and the Trio in the middle) and secondly 
the humorous element. In this latter particular 
there is very great difference between the na^ 
and spontaneous fun of Haydn and the grim 
humour of Beethoven, sometimes verging upon 
irony, and sometimes, with evident purpose, upon 
the grotesque. The scherzo of the Eroica is not 
alloyed with so much grimness as some later 
ones, but it has traits of melancholy and serious- 
ness here and there. The efifoct in its place 
is chiefly that of pourtraying the fickle crowd 
who soon forget their hero, and chatter and 
bustle cheerfuUy about their business or pleasure 
as before; which has its humorous or at 
least laughter-making ironical side to any one 
large-minded enough to avoid thinking of all 
such traits of humanity with reprobation and 
disgust. The last movement is on a scale more 
tlum equal to that of all the others, and, like 
them, strikes an almost entirely new note in 
symphonic finales. The light and simple cha- 
racter of Haydn*s final rondos is familiar to 
every one ; and he was consistent in aiming at 
gaiety for conclusion. Mozart in most cases 
did tiie same; but in the G minor Symphony 
there is a touch of rather vehement regret- 
fulness, and in the C major of strength and 
seriousness. But the Finale of the Eroica first 
introduces qualities of massiveness and broad 
earnest dignity to that position in the symphony. 
The object is evidently to crown the work in a 
totally different sense from the light cheerful 
endings of most previous symphonies, and to 
appeal to fine feelings in the audience instead 
ot uming at putting them in a cheerful humour. 
It is all . the difference between an audience 
before the revolutionary epoch and after. The 
starting-point of the movement is the same 
theme from the Prometheus music as that of the 
pianoforte variations in £b (op. 35). The basis of 
the whole movement is mainly the variation-form, 
interroersed with fagal episodes ; and a remark- 
able roature is the long Andante variation im- 
mediately before the final Presto — a somewhat 
unusual feature in such a position, though 
Haydn introduced a long passage of Adagio in 
the middle of the last movement of a symphony 
in F written about 1777 ; but of course in a very 
different spirit. The Finale of the Eroica as 
a whole is so unusual in form, that it is not 
wonderful that opinions have varied much con* 
coming it. As a piece of art it is neither so 
perfect nor so convincing as the other move* 
ments; but it has very noble and wonderful 
traits, and, as a grand experiment in an almost 
totally new direction, has a decided historical 
importance. 

It is not necessary to go through the whole 
series of Beethoven's Symphonies in detail, for 
one reason because they are so generally fandliar 
to musicians and are likely to become more and 
more so ; and for another because they have been 
so fulljT discussed from different points of view in 
this Dictionary. Some short smiple particulars 
about each may however be useful and interest- 
ing. The order of composition of the works which 
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Buooeeded the Eroioa Symphony is almost im- 
possible to unravel. By opos-namber the 4th 
Symphony, in Bb, comes very soon, being op. 60; 
but the sketches for the last movement are in 
the same sketch-book as parts of Fidelio, which is 
op. 72, and the Concerto in G, which is op. 58, was 
begun after Fidelio was finished. It can only be 
seen clearly that his works were crowded dose 
together in this part of his life, and interest 
attaches to the fact that they represent the warm- 
est and most popular group of all. Close to the 
Bb Symphony come we Overture to ' Coriolan,* 
the three Strmg Quartets, op. 59, the Violin Con- 
certo, the PF. cUtto in G major, the Synq>hony in 
C minor, and the ' Sinfonia Pastorale.* The Bb 
is on a smaller scale than its predecessor, and of 
lighter and gayer cast. The opening bars of 
the Introduction are almost the only |Mrt which 
has a trace of sadness in it ; and this b probably 
meant to throw the brightness of the rest of the 
work into stronger reliefl Even the Slow Move- 
ment contains more serenity than deep emotion. 
The Scherzo is peculiar for having the Trio re- 
peated — altogether a new point m symphony- 
writing, and one which was not left imrepeated 
or unimitated. What the symphony was meant 
to express cannot be known, but it certainly is 
as complete and consistent as any. 

The C minor which followed has been said to 
be the first in which Beethoven expressed him- 
self freely and absolutely, and threw away all 
traces of formalism in expression or development 
to give vent to the perfect utterance of his musi- 
cal feeling. It certainly is so &r the most 
forcible, and most remote from conventionalism 
of every kind. It was probably written very 
nearly about the same time as ti^e Bb. Notte- 
bohm says the first two movements were written 
in 1805 ; and, if this is the fact, his work on 
the Bb and on the C minor must have overlapped. 
Nothing however could be much stronger than 
the contrast between the two. The C minor is, in 
the first and most striking movement, rugged, 
terrible in force ; a sort of struggle with fate, one 
of the most thoroughly characteristic of Beetho- 
ven's productions, ^e second is a contrast; 
peaceful, though strong and earnest. The Scherzo 
again is one of his most original movements ; in 
its musical spirit as utterly unlike anything that 
had been produced before as possible. Full of 
fitnoy, fun, and humour, and, notwithstanding the 
pauses and changes of time, wonderful in swing ; 
and containing some devices of orchestration 
quite magical in their clearness, and their fitness 
to the ideas. The last movement^ which follows 
without break after the Scherzo, is triumphant ; 
seeming to express the mastery in the wrestling 
and striving of the first movement. It is histori- 
cally interesting as the first appearance of trom- 
bones and contra&gotto in modem symphony; 
and the most poweri'ul in sound up to that time. 
The next symphony, which is also the next opus- 
number, is the popular <Pastoral,*probably written 
in 1808, the second of Beethoven's which has a 
definitely stated idea as the basis of its inspira- 
tion, and the first in which a prognunme is sug- I 
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gested for each individual movement; thoueh 
Beethoven is careful to explain that it ia * menr 
Empfindung als Malerei.* Any account of this 
happy inspiration is clearly superfluous. The 
situations and scenes which it brings to the mind 
are famUiar, and not likely to be less beloved as 
the world grows older. The style is again in 
great contrast to that of the C minor, being 
characterised rather by serenity and content- 
ment ; which, as Beethoven had not heard of all 
the troubles of the land question, might naturally 
be his feelings about country life. He used 
two trombones in the last two movements, but 
otherwise contented himself with the same group 
of instruments as in his earliest symphonies. 

After this there was a pause for some yean, 
during which time appeflj«d many noble and 
delightful works on other lines, including the 
pianoforte trios in D and Eb,^e Mass in C minor, 
op. 86, the music to Egmont, op. 84, and several 
sonatas. Then in one year, 181 a, two symphonies 
appeared. The first of the two, in A major, num- 
bered op. 9a, is looked upon by many as the most 
romantic of all of them; and certainly has quali- 
ties which increase in attractiveness the better 
it is known and understood.^ Among speciidly 
noticeable points are the unusual proportions 
and great interest of the Introduction {poco 
Bostenuto) ; the singular and fascinating wilful- 
ness of the first movement, which is enhanced by 
some very characteristic orchestration; the noble 
calm of the slow movement; the merry humour 
of the scherzo, which has again the same peculi- 
arity as the 4th Symphony, that the trio is re- 
peated (for which the world has every reason to 
be thankful, as it is one of the most completely 
enjoyable things in all symphonic literature) ; and 
finally the wild headlong abandonment of the 
last movement, which miffht be an idealised 
national or rather barbaric duioe-movement, and 
which sets the crown fitly upon one of the 
most characteristic of Beethoven's works. The 
Symphony in F, which follows immediately as 
op. 93, is again of a totally different character. 
It is of specially small proportions, and has rather 
the character of a return to the old conditions 
of the Symphony, with all the advantages of Bee- 
thoven's mature powers both in the development 
and choice of ideas, and in the treatment of the 
orchestra. Beethoven himself, in a letter to Salo- 
mon, described it as * eine kleine Symphonic in 
F,' as distinguished from the previous one, which 
he called ' Grosse Symphonic in A, eine meiner 
vorztiglichsten.' It has more fun and light-heart- 
edness in it than any of the others, but no other 
specially distinctive external characteristics, ex- 
cept the substitution of the graceful and humor- 
ous 'Allegretto scherzando' in the place of the 
slow movement, and a return to the Tempo di 
Menuetto for the scherzo. After this came again 
a long pause, as the greatest of all symphonies 
did not make its appearance till 1824. During that 
time however, it is probable that symphonic work 
was not out 0^ his mind, for it is certain that the 
preparations for putting this symphony down on 
1 Beethorm't own Ttow of It m»j be readjust Mow. 
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(H^wr spread over several years. Of the intro- 
duction of voices into this form of composition, 
which is its strongest external characteristic, 
Beethoven had made a previous experiment in 
the Choral Fantasia; and he himself spoke of 
the symphony as *in the style of the Choral 
Fantasia, but on a &r larger scale.* The scale is 
indeed immensely larger, not only in length but 
in style, and the increase in this respect applies 
to it equally in comparison with all the sym- 
phonies that went before. The first movement is 
throughout the most concentrated example of 
the qualities which distinguish Beethoven and 
the new phase upon which music entered with 
him, from all the composers of the previous half 
century. The other movements are not less 
diaracteristic of him in their particalar ways. 
The second is the largest example of the typical 
scherzo which first made its appearance for the 
orchestra in the Eroica ; and the supreme slow 
movement (the Theme with variations) is the 
finest orchestral example of that special type 
of slow movement; tiiough in other depart- 
ments of art he had previously illustrated it 
in a manner little less noble and deeply ex- 
pressive in the slow movements of the Bb Trio 
and the Bb Sonata (op. io6). These movements 
all have reference, more or less intelligible ac- 
cording to the o^anisation and sympathies of 
the hearer, to the Finale of the Symphony, which 
consists of a setting of SchiUer s ode 'An die 
Freude.' Its development into such enormous 
proportions is of a piece with the tendency shown 
in Beethoven's previous symphonies, and in some 
of his sonatas also, to supplant the conventional 
tvpe of gay last movement by something which 
uiall be A logical or poetical outcome of the 
preceding movements, and shall in some way 
denoh tibem. or crown them with its weight 
and power. The introduction of words moreover 
gives a new force to the definite interpretation of 
the whole as a single organism, developed as a 
poem might be in relation to definite and co- 
herent ideas. The dramatic and human elements 
which Beethoven introduced into his instru- 
mental music to a degree before undreamed of, 
find here their fullest expression; and most of 
the forms of music are called in to convey his 
ideas. The first movement of the symphony is 
in binary form ; the second in scherzo, or ideal- 
ised minuet and trio form ; the third in the form 
of theme and variations. Then follows the curious 
paasage of instrumental recitative, of which so 
many people guessed the meaning even before it 
was defined by the publication of the extracts 
from the MS. sketch-books in the Berlin Library; 
then the entry of the noble tune, the theme of the 
entire finale, introduced contrapuntally in a man- 
ner which has a clear analogy to f agal treatment ; 
and followed by the choral part, which treats 
the theme in the form of variations apportioned 
to the several verses of the poem, and carries 
the sentiment to the extremest pitch of exult- 
ation expressible by the human voice. The 
instrumental forces employed are the fullest ; in- 
cluding, with the usual complement, four horns, 
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three trombones in the scherzo and finale, and 
contrafagotto, triangle, cymbals, and big drum in 
the finale. The choral forces include foiu* solo 
voices and full chorus, and the sentiment ex- 
pressed is proportionate to the forces employed. 

In Beethoven's hands the Symphony has again 
undergone a change of status. Haydn and Mo- 
zart, as above pointed out, ennobled and en- 
riched the form in the structural sense. They 
took up the work when there was little more 
expected of the orchestra than would have been 
expected of a harpsichord, and when the object 
of the piece was slight and almost momentary 
entertainment. They lefb it one of the most im- 
portant branches of instrumental music, though 
still to a great extent dependent on formal per- 
fection and somewhat obvious artistic manage- 
ment for its interest. Their office was in fact to 
perfect the form, and Beethoven's to use it. But 
the very use of it brought about a new ratio 
between its various elements. In his work first 
clearly appears a proportion between the forces 
employed and the nobility and depth and general 
importance of the musi»Bd ideas. In his hands 
the greatest and most pliable means available 
for l£e composer could be no longer fit for light- 
ness and triviality, but only for ideal emotions of 
an adequate standard. It is true that earlier com- 
posers saw the advantage of adopting a breadth of 
style and largeness of sentiment when writing for 
the orchestra ; but this mostly resulted in posi- 
tive dullness. It seems as if it could only be 
when the circumstances of history had undergone 
a violent change that hmnan sentiment could 
reach that pitch of comprehensiveness which in 
Beethoven's work raised the Symphony to the 
highest pitch of earnest poetic feeling : and the 
history of his development is chiefly the coor- 
dination of all the component elements ; the pro- 
portioning of the expression and style to the 
means ; the expansion of the form to the require- 
ments of the expression ; the making of the or- 
chestration perfectly free, but perfectly just in 
every detail of expression, and perfectly balanced 
in itself; and the eradication of all traces of 
conventionalism both in the details and in the 
principal outlines, and also to a great extent in 
the treatment of the instruments. It is chiefly 
through Beethoven's work that the symphony 
now stands at the head of all musical forms what- 
ever; and though other composers may here- 
after misuse and degrade it as they have degraded 
the ope^, the cantata, the oratorio, the mass, 
and such other forms as have equal possibilities 
with the symphony, his works of this kind stand 
at such an elevation of human sympathy and 
emotion, and at such a pitch of individuality and 
power, in expression and technical mastery, that 
it is scarcely likely that any branch of musical 
art will ever show anything to surpass them. 

It might seem almost superfluous to trace the 
history of Symphony further after Beethoven. 
Nothing since his Ume has shown, nor in the 
changing conditions of the history of the race is 
it likely anything should show, any approach 
to the vitality and depth of his work. But it 
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is jatt these changing conditions that leare m 
little opening for compoeers to tread the same 
path with hun. In the millions of the homan 
species there are endless varietiee of mental and 
emotional qualities grouped in different indi- 
yiduals, and different bands or sets of men ; and 
the many-sided qualities of artistic work, even 
fast below the highest standard, find their ex- 
cuse and explanation in the yarious groups and 
types of mind whose artistic desires they satisfy. 
Those who are most highly organised in sudi 
respects find their most perfect and most sus- 
tained gratification in Beethoven^s works; but 
others who feel less deeply, or are less wide in 
their sympathies, or hare fewer or different 
opportunities of cultivating their tastes in such 
a musical direction, need musical food more in 
acoordajice with their mental and emotional or- 
ganisation. Moreover, there is always room to 
treat an accepted form in the mode character- 
istic of the period. Beethoven's period was much 
more like ours than that of Haydn and Mozart, 
but yet it is not so like that a work expressed 
entirely in his manner would not be an anachron- 
ism. Each successive generation takes some 
colour from the combination of work and changes 
in all previous generations; in unequal quantities 
proportioned to its amount of sympathy with 
particular periods. By the side of Beethoven 
there were other composers, working either on 
parallel lines or in a different manner on the 
same lineti. The succeeding generations were 
influenced by them as well as by him; and 
they have introduced some elements into sym- 
phony which are at least not prominent in his. 
One of the contemporary compoeers who had 
most influence on the later generation was 
Weber; but his influence is derived from other 
deportments, and in that of Symphony his contri- 
bution is next to nothing — two only, so slight 
and unimportant, as probably to have had no 
influence at all. 

Another composer's symphonies did not have 
much immediate influence, chiefly because they 
were not performed ; what they will have in the 
future remains to be seen.^ In delightfulness, 
Schubert*s two best works in this department 
stand almost alone; and their quahties are 
unique. In his earlier works of the kind there is 
an annlogy to Beethoven's early works. Writing 
for the orchestra seemed to paralyse his par- 
ticular individuality; and for some time after 
he had written some of his finest and most 
original songs, he continued to write sym- 
phonies, which were chiefly a mild reflex of 
Havdn and Mozart, or at most of the early 
style of Beethoven. His first attempt was made 
in 1813, the last page being dated October aS of 
that year, when he was yet only sixteen years 
old — one year after Beethoven's Symphonies 
in A and F, and more than ten years before the 
great D minor. In the five following years he 
wrote five more, the best of which is No. 4, the 
Tragic, in C minor ; the Andante especially being 

1 At w« write, the annoaneemmt appetn of • eomplete edition of 
Scbabert'i works, publhhed ud MS., bj Braltkopf A BArteL 
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very fine and interesting, and containing many 
characteristic traits of the master. But none of the 
early works approach in interest or original beauty 
to the unfinished one in B minor, and tiie very 
long and vigorous one in G major; the first com- 
posed in 1822, before Beethoven's No. 9, and the 
second in 1828, after it. In these two lie seems to 
have struck out a real independent sj^phony- 
style for himself, thoroughly individaad in every 
respect, both of idea, form, and orchestration* 
They show singularly little of the influence 
of Beethoven, or Mozart, or Haydn, or any 
of the composers he must have been familiar 
with in his early days at the Konvict ; but the 
same spirit as is met with in his songs and piano- 
forte pieces, and the best specimens of his cham- 
ber music. The first movement of the B minor 
is entirely unlike any other symphonic first move- 
ment that ever was composed before. It seems 
to come direct from the heart, and to have the 
personality of the composer in it to a most un- 
usual degree. The orchestral forces used are the 
usual ones, but in the management of them there 
are numbers of effscts which are perfectiy new 
in this department of art, indicating the tend- 
ency of the time towards direct consideration oi 
what is called 'colour* in orchestral combinations, 
and its employment with the view of enhancing 
the degree of actual sensuous enjoyment of a 
refined kind, to some extent independent of 
the subjects and figures. Schubert's mature or- 
chestral works are however too few to give any 
strong indication of this in his ovm person; and 
what is commonly felt is the supreme attractive* 
ness of the ideas and general style. As clasHical 
models of form none of Schubert's instrumental 
works take the highest rank; and it follows 
that no compositions by any writer which have 
taken such hold upon the musicians of the pre- 
sent time, depend so much upon their intrinsic 
musical qualities as his do. They are therefore 
in a sense the extremest examples that can be 
given of the degree in which the status of such 
music altered in about thirty years. In the epoch 
of Mozart and Haydn, the formal elements abso- 
lutely predominated in importance. This was the 
case in 1795. The balance was so completely 
altered in the course of Beethoven's lifetime, that 
by 1824 the phenomenon is presented of works in 
the highest line of musical composition depend- 
ing on the predominating element of the actual 
musical sentiment. It must be confessed that 
Schubert's position in art is unique; but at 
the same time no man of marif can be quite 
unrepresentative of his time, and Schubert in 
this wav represents the extraordinary degree 
in which the attention of musical people and 
the intention of composers in the early years 
of the present century was directed to the 
actual material of music in its expressive sense, 
as distinguished firom the external or structural 
aspect. 

The relation of the dates at which more or less 
well-known symphonies made their appearance 
i^ut this time is curious and not uninstructive. 
Mendelssohn's Reformation Symphony was pro- 
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daoed only two yean after Schubert's great 
Symphony in 0, namely in 1830. Hit Italian 
^rmphoiiy followed in the next year ; and Stem- 
dale Bennett's in 6 minor, in 1834. 

The dates and history of Spohr's prodaotionB 
are eren more striking, as he was aotnally a 
oontemporaiy of Beethoven's, and senior to 
8(^abert, while in all respects in which his style 
ia characteristio it represents quite a later genera- 
Han. His first Symphony (in Eb) was composed 
In 181 1, before Beethoren's 7th, 8th, and 9th, 
and when he himself was a; years old. This 
was followed by sevoal others, which are not 
without merit, though not of sufficient histo- 
rical importance to require special consideration. 
The symphony of his which is best known at 
the present day is that called the ' Weihe der 
Tone/ which at one time enjoyed great celebrity. 
The history of this work is as follows. He in- 
tended first to set a poem of the same name 
by his firiend Pfdffer. He becfan the setting 
in 1833, but finding it unsatisnctory he aban- 
doned the idea of using the words except 
as a programme; in which form they are 
appended to the score. The full description 
and purpose of the work as expressed on the 
title IS ' Chamcteristisches Tongemalde in Form 
einer Sinfonie, nach einen G^dicht von Carl 
PfeiSer'; and a printed notice from the com- 
poser is Impended to the score directing that 
the poen) is to be either printed or recited 
aloud whenever the symphony is to be performed. 
Each movement also has its title, like the Pas- 
toral of Beethoven; but it differs from .that 
work not only in its less substantial interest, but 
also in a much more marked departure ftoia the 
ordinary principles of form, and the style of the 
successive movements. 

The earlier part of the work corresponds fidrly 
well with the usual principles of structure. It 
opens with a short Largo of vague character, 
passing into the Allegro, which is a continuous 
movement of the usual description, in a sweet 
but rather tame style. The next movement might 
be taken to stand for the usual slow movement^ 
as it begins Andantino ; but the development is 
original, as it is broken up by several changes of 
tempo and time-signatures, and is evidently based 
upon a profframme, for which its title supplies 
an explanation. The next movement a^in might 
be taken as an alternative to the Minuet and 
Trio, being marked ' Tempo di Maroia,' which 
would suggest the same general outline of fonn. 
But the development is again independent, and 
must be supposed to follow its title. From this 
point all connection with the usual outlines 
ceases. There is an Andante maestoso^ based 
upon an Ambrosianischer Lobgesang, a Laighetto 
ocmtaining a second hymn- tune, and a short 
Allegretto in simple primary form to conclude 
with. From this description it will be obvious 
that the work is an example of thoroughgoing 
'programme music.* It is clearly based rather on 
the musical portrayal of a succession of ideas in 
themselves independent of music, than upon the 
treatment of principles of abstract Ibiniy and ideaa 
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intrinsically musicaL It derives from this fact a 
historical importance which its musical qualities 
taken alone would not warrant, as it is one of 
the very first Grerman examples of its kind pos- 
sessing any high artistic excellences of treatment, 
expression, and orchestration. It contains a 
plentiful supply of Spohr's characteristic faults, 
and is for the most part superficial, and deficient 
in warmth of feeling and nobility of thought; 
but it has also a fair share of his good traits — 
delicacy and clearness of orchestration, and a 
certain amount of poetical sentiment. Its suc- 
cess was considerable, and this, rather than 
any abstract theorising upon the tendencies of 
modem music, led him to several further experi- 
ments in the same line. The symphony (in 
minor) which followed the 'Weihe der Tdne was 
on the old lines, and does not require much notice. 
It contains experiments in unifying the work by 
unusual references to subjects, as in the first 
movement, where conspicuous reference is made 
in the middle part of the Allegro to the chaz^ic* 
teristio feature of the slow introduction ; and in 
the last, where the same subject is somewhat 
transformed, and reappears in a different time 
as a prominent feature of the second section. 
In the next s^maphony, and in the 7th and 
9th, Spohr again tried experiments in pro- 
gramme. Two of these are such curiosities as 
to deserve description. The 6th, op. 116, in 
O, is called 'Historische Symphonic,* and 
the four movements are supposed to be illua- 
trations of four distinct musical periods. The 
first is called the Period of Handel and Bach, 
and dated 1720; the second, the Period of 
Haydn and Mozart, and dated 1780 {i.e. before 
any of the greatest instrumental works of either 
Haydn or Mozart were produced); the third is 
the Period of Beethoven, and dated 1810; and 
the fourth, 'Allemeueste Periode,' and dated 
1840. This last title seems to imply that Spohr 
legBided himself as belonging to a different 
generation from Beethoven. 'The first period is 
represented by an introductory Largo in contra- 
puntal style, and an Allegro movement, part 
after the manner of the old Oanzonas, and part 
a Pastorale, introduced for contrast. The style 
has scarcely the least affinity to Bach, but the 
Handelian character is extremely easy to imitate, 
and hence in some respects it justifies its title 
fairly well. The slow movement which follows 
has good qualities and graceful points. It has 
more the flavour of Mozart than Haydn, and 
this is enhanced by the Mozartian turns and 
figures which are introduced. One which is very 
oonspicuous is the short figure:— 




which is found in several places In Mozart's 
works. The second subject moreover is only an 
ingenious alteration of the second subject in 
the slow movement of Mosart's Prague Sym- 
p^ny in D :— 
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Neverthelefls, the whole effect of the move- 
ment is not what its title implies. The scoring 
is fuller, and the inner parts richer and freer in 
their motion than in the prototypes, and the 
harmonization is more chromatic, after Spohr's 
manner. The Scherzo professes to be in Bee- 
thoven's style, and some of his characteristic 
devices of harmony and rhythm and treatment of 
instruments are fairly well imitated (fl,g, the 
drums in G, D, and £b), though in a manner 
which shows ihey were but half understood. 
Curiously enough, one of the most mariced figures 
does not come from Beethoven, but from Mozart*s 
G minor Symphony : — 



The last movement, representing the then 
' latest period,* has of course no names appended. 
Spohr probably did not intend to imitate any one, 
but was satisfied to write in his own manner, of 
which the movement is not a highly satisfaotonr 
example. It is perhaps rather to the composer s 
credit that his own characteristics should peep out 
at all comers in all the movements, but the result 
can hardly be called an artistic success. However, 
the experiment deserves to be recorded and de- 
scribed, as unique among works by composers of 
such standing and ability as Spohr; and the more 
so as it is not likely to be often heard in future. 
His next Symphony (No. 7, in C major, op. la i) is 
in many respects as great a curiosity of a totally 
different description. It is called ' Irdisches und 
Gottliches in Menscbenleben,* and is a double 
symphony in three movements for two orches- 
tras. The first movement is called 'Kinderwelt,* 
the second *Zeit der Leidenschaften,* and the 
last (Presto) *Endlicher Sieg des Gottlichen/ 
In the first two the second orchestra, which is 
the fuller of the two, is little more than an 
accompaniment to the first. In the last it has 
a good deal of work to do, uttering chiefly vehe- 
ment and bustling passages in contrast with 
quiet and sober passages by the first orchestra ; 
until near the end, when it appears to be sub- 
dued into consonance with the first orchestra. 
The idea seems to be to depict the divine and 
the worldly qualities more or less by the two 
orchestras ; the divine being griyen to the smaller 
orchestra of solo instruments, and the worldly to 
the fuller orchestra. The treatment of the instru- 
mental forces is on the whole very simple ; and no 
very extraordinary effects seem to be aimed at. 

Spohr wrote yet another programme sym- 
phony after this (No. 9. in B, op. 143) called 
'Die Jahreszeiten,' in which Winter and Spring 
are joined to make Part I, and Summer and 
Autumn to make Part II. The work ap- 
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proaches more nearly to the ordmary outlines of 
the Symphony than his previous experiments in 
programme, and does not seem to demand so 
much detailed description. In fact, but for his 
having been so early in the field as a writer of 
thOTouffhgoing programme-music, Spohr*s position 
in the hi^ry of the Symphony would not be an 
important one ; and it is worthy of remark that 
his being so at all appears to have been an 
accident. The 'Weihe der Tdne* would not 
have been a programme symphcmy but for the 
fact that PfeiffePs poem did not turn out to be 
very suitable for a musical setting. It is not 
likdy that the work would have attained such 
popularity as it did but for its programme ; but 
after so good a result in relation to the public, 
it was natural that Spohr should try further 
experiments on the same lines; and hence he 
became one of the earliest representatives of 
artistic speculation in a direction which has 
become one of the most conspicuous subjects of 
discussion among modem musical philosophers. 
As far as intrinsic qualities are concerned it is 
remarkable how very little influence he has had 
upon the subsequent history of the Symphony, 
considering the reputation he enjoyed in his lim- 
time. His greatest excellence was his treatment 
of his orchestra^ which was delicate, refined, and 
extremely clear ; but it must be confessed that he 
erred on the side natural to the virtuoso violinist, 
and was too fond of bringing his first violins into 
prominence. His ideas and style generally were 
not robust or noble enough to stand the test of 
time. His melodies are not broad or strong ; his 
harmonisation, though very chromatic to look at, 
is not radically free and vigorous ; and his rhythm, 
though sometimes complicated and ingenious, is 
neither forcible nor rich in variety. None of 
his works however can be said to be without their 
good points, and the singularity of his attempts 
at programme-music give them an interest which 
the unlikelihood of many performances in the 
future does not by any means diminish. 

An interesting fact in connection with Spohr 
and the history of the Symphon v is that he seems 
to have been the first to conduct an orchestra 
in England with a baton; the practice having^ 
previously been to conduct 'at the pianoforte. 
The occasion was one of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs in i8ao. The habit of conducting at the 
pianoforte was evidently a tradition continued 
from the days when the Symphony was an 
appendage of the Opera, when the principal 
authority, often the composer in person, sat at 
the principal clavier in the middle of the 
orchestra giving the time at his instrument, and 
filling in the hvmonies under th6 guidance of a 
figured bass. Almost all the eariier independent 
symphonies, including those of Philip Emanuel 
Bach of 1776, and some of Haydn*s earlier ones, 
have such a figured bass for the clavier player, 
and an extra bass part is commonly found in the 
sets of parts, which may be reasonably surmised 
to be for his use.* Ttke practice was at last 

1 ]f«D4alM0hn'« eariy SympbonlM u« markod 'KUrltr Biit dam 
Bmm.* [SMToLU.9BB.noM 8.) 
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alvogsfted in England by Spohr, possibly beoanae he 
was not a clavier but a yiolin player. In Grermany 
it was evidently discontiDned some time earUer. 
The most distinguished composera of sym- 
phonies who wrote at the same time as Spohr, 
were entirely independent of him. The first of 
these is Mendelssohn, whose earliest symphonies 
even overlap Beethoven, and whose better-known 
works of vie kind, as before mentioned, begin 
about the same time as Spohr's best examples, 
and extend over nearly the same period as his 
later ones. The earliest which survives in 
print is that in C minor dedicated to the Lon- 
don Fhilharmonio Society. This work was 
really his thirtesnth symphony, and was finished 
on March 31, 1824, when he was only fifteen 
years old, in the very year that Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony was first performed. The 
wc»k is more historically than musically in- 
teresting. It shows, as might be expected, how 
much stronger the mechanical side of Mendels- 
sohn's artistic nature was, even as a boy, than his 
poetical side. Technically the work is extra- 
ordinarily mature. It evinces not only a perfect 
and complete facility in laying the outline and 
carrying out the details of form, but also the 
acutest sense of the balance and proportion of 
tone of the orchestra. The limits of the attempt 
are not extensive, and the absence of strong 
feeling or aspiration in the boy facilitated the 
execution. The predominant influence is clearly 
th*t of Mozart. Not only the treatment of the 
lower and subordinate parts of the harmony, but 
the distribution and management of the different 
sections and even the ideas are like. There is 
scarcely- a trace of the influence of Beethoven, and 
not much of the features afterwards characteristio 
of the composer himself. The most individual 
movements are the slow movement and the trio. 
The former is tolerably free from the influence of 
the artificial and mannered slow movements of 
the Haydn and Mozart style, and at the same 
time does not derive its inspiration from Beetho- 
Ten: it contains some very free experiments 
in modulation, enharmonic and otherwise, a few 
characteristic figures similar to some which he 
made use of later in his career, and passages 
of melody clearly predicting the composer of 
the Lieder ohne Worte and the short slow- 
movements of the organ sonatas. The Trio is 
long and very original in intention, the chief 
fisature being ingenious treatment of arpeggios 
for the strings in many parts. The other move- 
ments are for the most part formal. The Minuet 
is extraordinarily like that of Mozart's G minor 
Symphony, not only in accent and style, but in 
the manner in which the strings and tiie wind 
are grouped and balanced, especuUly in the short 
passage for wind alone which occurs towards the 
end of each half of the movement. It was 
possibly owing to this circumstance that Mcn- 
delsBolm substituted for it the orchestral arrange- 
ment of the Scherzo of his Octet when the work 
was performed later in his life. In the last 
movement the most characteristic passage is the 
second subject, with the short choras of pizzicato 
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strings, and the ttme for the darinet which 
comes after the completion of the first period by 
strings alone. He used the same device more 
than once later, and managed it more satis- 
factorily. But it is just such suggestions of the 
working of the musical spirit in the man which 
make an early work interesting. 

His next symphony happened to illustrate 
the supposed tendency of &e age towards pro- 
gramme. It was intemded for the tercentenary 
festival of the Augsburg Protestant Confession 
in 1830, though owin^ to political circumstances 
its pcnrformanoe was aeferred till later. He evi- 
dently had not made up his mind what to call 
it till some time after it was finished, as he 
wrote to his sister and suggested Confession 
Symphony, or Symphony for a Church Festival, 
as alternative names. But it is quite evident 
nevertheless that he must have had some sort 
of prognunme in his mind, and a puq>ose to 
illustrate the conflict between the old and new 
forms of the fruth, and the circumstances and 
attributes which belonged to them. The actual 
form of the work is as nearly as possible what 
is called perfectly orthodox. The slow in- 
troduction, the regular legitimate allegro, the 
simple pretty scherzo and tno,the short but com- 
pletely balanced slow movement, and the regular 
last movement preceded by a second slow in- 
troduction, present very littie that is out of the 
way in point of structure ; and hence the work 
is less dependent upon its programme than 
some of the examples by Spohr abovs described. 
But nevertheless the programme cai) be clearly 
seen to have suggested much of the detail of 
treatment and development in a perfectly con- 
sistent and natural manner. The external traits 
which obviously strike attention are two ; first, 
the now well-known passage which is used 
in the Catholic Church at Dres4en for the 
Amen, and which Wagner has since adopted 
as one of the most conspicuous religious motives 
of the Parsifrtl; and secondly, the use of 
Lnther's famous hymn, ' £in* feste Burg,' in the 
latter part of the work. The Amen makes its 
appearance in the latter part of the opening 
Andante, and is clearly meant to typify the old 
church; and its recurrence at the end of the 
working out in the first movement, before the 
recapitulation, is possibly meant to imply that 
the old church still holds its own: while in 
the latter portion of the work the Wpical hymn- 
tune, introduced softly by the flute and by 
degrees taking possession of the whole orchestra, 
may be taken to represent the successful spread 
of the Protestant ideas, just as its final utterance 
fortissimo at the end of all, does the establishment 
of men's right to work out their own salvation 
in their own way. There are various other 
details which clearly have purpose in relation to 
the programme, and show clearly that the com* 
poser was keeping the possible succession of events 
and droumstanoes in his mind throughout. The 
actual treatment is a very considerable advance 
upon the Symphony in C minor. The whole 
work is thoroughly Mendelssohnian. There is no 
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obvioaa tnoe either in the ideas themaelyei, or in 
the manner of expreesion of the Moxaiiian in- 
flaence which is so noticeable in the symphony 
of six years earlier. And considering that the 
composer was still but 21, the maturity of style 
and judgment is relatively quite as remarkable 
as the fiunlity uid mastery shown in the work 
of his 15th year. The orchestration is quite 
characterisdo and free; and in some oases, as 
in part of the second moTcment, singularly happy. 
The principle of programme here assumed seems 
to have been maintamed by him thenceforward ; 
for his other symphonies, though it is not so 
stated in the published scores, are known to 
have been recognised by him as the results 
of his impressions of Italy and Scotland. The 
first of them followed very soon after the Re- 
formation Symphony. In the next year after 
the completion of that work he mentioned the 
new Bjonphony in a letter to his sister as far ad- 
vanced; and said it was 'the gayest thing he 
had ever done.' He was in Rome at the time, 
and it appears most probable that the first and 
last movements were written there. Of the 
slow movement he wrote that he had not found 
anything exactly right, *and would put it off till 
he went to Naples, hoping to find something to 
inspire him there.' But in the result it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that Naples can have had 
much share. Of the third movement there is 
a tradition that it was imported from an 
earlier work; and it certainly has a consider- 
able flavour of Mozart, though coupled with 
traits characteristio of Mendelssohn in perfect 
maturity, and is at least well worthy of its 
position ; and even if parts of it, as is possible, 
appeared in an earlier work, the excellences of 
the Trio, and the admirable efiect of the final 
Coda which is based on it, point to considerable 
rewriting and reconstruction at a mature period. 
The actual structure of the movements is based 
upon &miliar principles, though not without 
certain idiosyncrasies : as for instance the appear- 
ance of a new prominent feature in the working- 
out portion, and the freedom of the recapitula- 
tion in the first movement. In the last move- 
ment, called Saliarello, he seems to have given 
a more free rein to his £Emcy in portraying some 
scene of unconstrained ItaUan gaiety to wYdoh. 
he WBB a witness ; and though there is an un- 
derlying oonsutency in the usual distribution 
of keys, the exteznal balance of subjects is 
not BO obvious. The last movement is henoe 
the only one which seems to depend to any 
extent upon the programme idea; in all other 
respects the symphony belongs to the ' classical * 
order. Indeed such a programme as the pur- 
pose to reproduce impressions of particular 
cooBtries is £ur too vague to lend itself to ex- 
act and definite musiod portrayal of exteraal 
ideaa^ such as might take the place of the 
usual outlines of structure. In fiust it could 
lead to Httla more than consistciicy of s^^ 
whidi would be equally helpful to the composer 
and the audience ; and it may well have served 
as an excuse for a certain laxity and profudon 
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in the snooession of the ideas, instead of that 
difScult process of concentrating and mi ^lfiTig 
relevant the whole of each movement upon the 
basis of a few definite and typical subjects. The 
characteristios of the work are for the most part 
fresh and genial spontaneity. The scoring b of 
course admirable and clear, without presenting 
any very marked features; and it is at the 
same time independent and well proportioned in 
distribution of the various qualities of sound, and 
in fitness to the subject matter. 

In orchestral effects the later symphony—- 
the Scotch, in A minor — is more remarkable. 
The impressions which Menddssohn received in 
Scotland may naturally have suggested more 
striking points of local colour ; and the manner 
in which it is distributed from first page to last 
serves to very good purpose in unifying the 
impression of the whole. The effects are iJmost 
invariably obtained either by using close har- 
monies low in the scale of the respective in- 
struments, or by extensively doubling tunes and 
figures in a similar manner, and in a sombre 
part of the scale of the instruments ; giving an 
effect of heaviness and darkness which were pos- 
sibly Mendelssohn's principal feelings about the 
grandeur and uncertain climate of Scotland. 
Thus in the opening phrase for wind instru- 
ments they are crowded in the harmonies almost 
as thick as they will endure. In the statement 
of the first prmcipal subject again the clarinet 
in its darkest region doubles the tune of the 
violins an octave lower. The use of the whole 
mass of the strings in three octaves, with the wind 
filling the harmonies in rhythmic chq^rds, which 
has so fine and striking an effect at the be- 

S'nning of the 'working out* and in the coda, 
m the same basis: and the same effect ia 
obtained by similar means here and there in 
the Scherzo; as for instance where the slightly 
transformed version of the principal subject is 
introduced by the wind in the Coda. The same 
qualities are frequently noticeable in the Slow 
movement and again in the coda of the last 
movement. As hi the previous symphony, the 
structure is quite in accordance witn familiar 
principles. If anything, the work errs rather 
on the side of squareness and obviousness in 
the outlines both of ideas and structure; as 
may bd readily perceived by comparing the 
construction of the opening tune of the intro- 
duction with any of Beethoven's introductioni 
(either that of the D or Bb or A Symphonies, 
or his overtures): or even the introduction 
to Mozart's Prague Symphony. And the im- 
pression is not lessened by the obviousness 
of the manner in which the succeeding recita- 
tive passages for violins are introduced; nor by 
the squareness and tune-like qualities of the first 
subject of the first movement, nor by the way 
in which the square tune pattern of the scherzo 
is reiterated. In the manipulation of the fa- 
miliar distribution of periods and phrases, how- 
ever, he used a certain amount of consideration. 
For example, the persistence of the riiythmio 
figure of the first subject of the first allegro, 
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m the innear parti of the second aectlon of that 
movement, serves very good purpoee; and the 
ecndoding of the movement with the melancholy 
tone oi the introduction helps both the senti- 
DMDi »nd the stractural effect. The scheno is 
fcr the best and most characteiistio movement 
ef the whole. In no dqiartment of his work 
mrna Mendeliwohn so thoroughly at home ; and 
the obvionsness of the fonnal outlines is less 
objectionable in a movement where levity and 
abandonment to gaiety are quite the order of 
the day. The present scheno has also certain 
very definite individualities of its own. It is a 
d^>artnre from the 'Minuet and Trio' form, 
as it has no break or strong contrasting portion 
in the middle, and is oontmuous bustle and 
gaiety from beginning to end. In technical de- 
tails it is also exceptionally admirable. The 
orchestral means are perfectly suited to the end, 
and the utterances are as neat and effective asthev 
eoold well be ; while the perfect way in whicm 
the movement finishes off is de%htM to almost 
•very one who has any sense for art. The bIow 
movement takes up the sentimental side of the 
matter, and is in its way a good example of his 
otcfaestral style in that respect. The Ust move- 
ment. Allegro vivacissimo, is restless and im- 
petnoos, and the tempo-mark given for it in 
Uie TreUoe to the work, 'Allegro guerriero/ 
affi>rds a clue to its meaning. But it evidently 
does not vitally depend upon any ideal pro- 
gramme in the least; neither does it directly 
soggest much, except in the curious Independent 
passage with which it condndes, which has more 
of the savour of programme about it than any 
other portion of the work, and is scarcely ex- 
plicable on any other ground. It is to be noticed 
that directions are given at the beginning of the 
work to have the movements played as quickly 
as possible after one another, so that it may have 
moore or less the effect of being one piece. Men- 
ddasohn's only other symphcmic work was the 
liobgesang, a sort of ecclesiastical counterpart of 
Beethoven's 9th Symphony. In this of course 
the programme element is important, and is il* 
loatrated by the calls of the brass instruments 
and their reiteration with much effect in the 
diond part of the work. The external form, as 
in Beethoven's 9th Symphony, is that of the throe 
unal earlier movements (i) Introduction and 
AUegro, (a) Scherzo, or Minuet and Trio, and 
(3) Sow Movement (which in the present case 
have purposely a pietistic flavour), with the 
Finale or last movement supplanted by the long 
vocal part. 

The consideration of these works shows that 
though Mendelssohn often adopted the appearance 
of programme, and gained some advantages by it, 
he never, in order to express his external ideas 
with more poetical consistency, relaxed any of the 
frmdliar pnneiples of structure which are regarded 
as orthodox. He was in &ct a thoroughgoing 
dassicist. He accepted formulas with p^ect 
equaaimtty, and aimed at resting the value of 
his works upon the vivacity of his ideas and the 
great masteiy which he had attained in technical 
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expression, and deamess and certainty of or- 
chestration. It was not in his disposition to 
strike out a new path for himself. The per- 
fection of his art in many respects necessarily 
appeals to all who have an appreciation for first- 
rate craftsmanship; but the standard of his 
ideas is rather fitted for average musical intel- 
ligences, and it seems natural enough that these 
two drcumstanoes should have combined suo- 
cessfolly to attain for him an extraordinary 
popularity. He may fairly be said to present 
that which i^^>eals to high and pure sentiments 
in men, and calls upon the average of them to 
foel at their best. But he leads them neither 
into the depths nor the heights which are be- 
yond them ; and is hence more fitted in the end 
to please than to elevate. His work in the de- 
partment of Symphony is historically slight. Jn 
comparison to his exeat predecessors he esta- 
blished positively nouiing new ; and if he had been 
the only successor to Beethoven and Schubert it 
would certainly have to be confessed that the 
department of art represented bv the Symphony 
was at a standstill The exceUence of his or- 
chestration, the deamess of his form, and the 
accuracy and cleverness with which he balanced 
and disposed his subjects and his modulations, 
are all certain and unmistakeable ; but all 
these things had been attained by great masters 
before him, and he himself attained them 
only by the sacrifice of the genuine vital force 
and power of hannonic motion and freedom of 
form in the ideas themselves, of which his 
predecessors had made a richer manifestation. 
It is of course 'obvious that different orders of 
minds require different kinds of artistic food, 
and the world would not be well served without 
many grades and standards of woric Mendels- 
sohn £d good service in supplying a form of 
symphony of such a degree of freshness and light- 
ness as to appeal at onoe to a class of people 
for whom the stenmess and power of Beethoven 
in the same branch of art would often be too 
severe a test. He spoke also in the spirit of his 
time, and in hannony with it ; and as illustra- 
tions of the work of the period in one aspect his 
symphonies will be among the safest to refer to. 
Among his contemporaries the one most 
natural to bracket with him is Stemdale Bennett, 
whose views of art were extraordinarily similar, 
and who was actuated in many respects by similar 
impulses. His published contnbution to the 
department we are considering is extremely slight. 
The symphony which he produced in 1854 
was practically withdmwn by him, and the only 
other work of the kind which he allowed to be 
published was the one which was written for 
the Philharmonic Society, and first played ini864« 
The work is slight, and it is recorded that he did 
not at first put it forward as a symphony. It had 
originally but three movements, one of which, 
the charming minnet and trio, was imported 
from the Cambridge Installation Ode of i86a. 
A slow movement called Bomanae was added 
afterwards. Stemdale Bennett was a severe 
oUssicist in his views about form in muric, and 
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the present symphony does not ihow anything 
■afficiently marked to call for record in that 
respect. It is singularly quiet and tmpretentious, 
and characteristic of the composer, showing his 
taste and delicacy of sentiment together with 
his admirable sense of symmetry and his feeling 
for tone and refined orchestral effect. 

The contemporary of Mendelssohn and Stem- 
dale Bennett who shows in most mariced contrast 
with them is Bobert Schumann. He seems to 
represent the opposite pole of music ; for as they 
depended upon art and made clear technical 
workmanship their highest aim, Schumann was 
in many respects positiTely dependent upon his 
emotion. Kot only was lus natural disposition 
utterly different nam theirR, but so was his 
education. Mendelssohn and Stemdale Bennett 
went through severe technical drilling in their 
early days. Schumann seems to have developed 
his technique by the force of his feelings, and 
was always more dependent upon them in the 
making of his works than upon eeneral prin- 
ciples and external stock rules, sucm as his two 
contemporaries were satisfied with. The case 
affords an excellent musical parallel to the 
common circumstances of life ; Mendelssohn and 
Stemdale Bennett were satined to accept cer- 
tain rules because they knew that they were 
generally accepted; whereas Schumann was of 
the nature that had to prove aU things, and 
find for himself that which was good. The 
result was, as often happens, that Schumann 
affords examples of tedmical deficiencies, and 
not a few things which his contemporaries had 
reason to compare unfavourably with the works 
of Mendelssohn and Stemdale Bennett ; but in 
the end his best work is far more interesting, 
and far more deeply felt, and far more realW 
earnest through and through than theirs. It 
is worth observing also that his feelings towards 
them were disinterested admiration and enthu- 
siasm, while they thought very slightly of him. 
They were also the successful composers of their 
time, and at the head of their profession, while 
he was looked upon as a sort of half amateur, 
part mystic and part incompetent Such cir- 
cumstances as these have no little effect upon 
a man's artistic development, and drive him 
in upon his own resources. Up to a certain 
point the result for the world in this instance 
was advantageous. Schumann developed alto- 
gether his own method of education. He began 
with songs and more or less small pianoforte 
pieces. By working hard in these departments 
he developed his own emotional language, and 
in course of time, but relatively late in life as 
compared with most other composers, he seemed 
to arrive at the point when experiment on the 
scale of the Symphony was possible. In a letter 
to a friend he expressed his feding that the 
pianoforte was becoming too narrow for his 
thoughts, and that he must try orchestral compo- 
sition. The fruit of this resolve was the Bb Sym- 
phony (op. 38), which was produced at Leipzig 
in 184T, and was probably his first important 
orchestral work. It is quite extraordinary how 
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successfully he grappled with the difiSculties of 
the greatest style of composition at the first 
attempt. The manner is thoroughly symphonic, 
impressive and broad, and the ideas are more 
genuinely instmmental both in fonn and expres- 
sion than Mendelssohn's, and far more incisive 
in detail, which in instrumental music is a most 
vital matter. Mendelssohn had great readiness 
for making a tune, and it is as dear as possible 
that when he went about to make a large instru- 
mental work his first thought was to find a good 
tune to begin upon. Schumann seems to have 
aimed rather at a definite and strongly marked 
idea, and to have allowed it to govern the form 
of period or phrase in which it was presented. 
In this he was radically in accord with both 
Mozart and Beethoven. The former in his in- 
strumental works very commonly made what is 
called the prindpal subject out of two distinct 
items, which seem contrasted externally in cer- 
tain characteristics and yet are inevitable to one 
another. Beethoven frequently satisfied himself 
with one prindpal one, as in the first movements 
of the Erdca and the C minor; and even where 
there are two more or less distinct figures, they 
are joined very closely into one phrase, as in the 
Pastoral, the No. 8, and the first movement of 
the Chonl. The first movement of Schumann's 
Bb Symphony shows the same characteristic. 
The movement seems almost to depend upon the 
simple but very definite first figure— 



which is given out in slow time in the Intro- 
duction,^ and worked up as by a mind pondering 
over its posdbilities, finally breaking away wi£ 
vigorous freshness and confidence in the ' Allegro 
molto Vivace.* The whole first section depends 
upon the devdopment of this figure ; and even 
the horns, which have the last utterances before 
the seoond subject appears, continue to repeat 
its rhythm with diminishing force. The second 
subject necessarily presents a different aspect al- 
together, and is m marked contrast to the first, 
but it similarly depends upon the dear character 
of the short figures of which it is composed, 
and its gradual work up from the quiet begin- 
ning to the loud climax, ends in the reappear- 
ance of the rhythmic form bdonging to the 
prindpal figure of the movement. The whole 
of the working-out portion depends upon the 
same figure, which is presented in various as- 
pects and with the addition of new features 
and ends in a climax which introduces the 
same figure in a dow form, very emphatically, 
corresponding to the statement in the Introduc- 
tion. To this dimaz the recapitulation is duly 
wdded on. The coda again makes the most 
of the same figure, in yet fresh aspects. The 
latter part is to all intents independent, appa- 
rently a sort of reflection on what has gone 
before, and is so fisr in definite contrast as to 
expiain. itself. The whole movement is direct 
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and simple in style, and for Schumann, singa- 
Urlj bright and cheerful. The principles upon 
which he constructed and used his principal 
sabjects in this movement are followed in the 
first movements of the other symphonies ; most 
of all in the D minor; clearly in the C major; 
and least in the £b, which belongs to the later 
period of his life. But even in this last he 
aims at gaining the same result^ though by dif- 
ferent means ; and the subject is as free as any 
from the tune-qualities which destroy the com- 
plete individuality of an instrumental subject in 
its most perfect and positive sense. In the first 
movement of the D minor he even went so far 
as to make some important departures from the 
usual outlines of form, which are rendered pos- 
sible chiefly by the manner in which he used the 
characteristic figure of his principal subject. It 
is first introduced softly in the latter pi^ of the 
Introduction, and gains force quickly, so that in 
a few bars it breaks away in the vigorous and 
passionate allegro in the following form — 
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which varies in the course of the movement to 



and i 



In one or other of these forms it continues 
almost ceaselesaly throughout the whole move* 
ment^ either as actual subject or accompaniment ; 
in the second section it serves in the latter 
capacity. In the latter part of the working-out 
section a fresh subject of gentler character is 
introduced, seeming to stem and mitigate the 
vehemence expressed by the principal figures of 
the first subject : from the time this new subject 
makes its appearance there continues a sort of 
conflict between the two ; the vehement subject 
constantly breaking in with apparently undimin- 
ished fire, and seeming at times to have the upper 
band, till just at the end the major of the origi* 
nal key (D minor) is taken, and the more genial 
subject appears in a firm and more deteraiined 
form, as if asserting its rights over the wild 
first subject; and Uiereupon, when the latter 
reappears, it is in a much more genial character, 
and its reiteration at the end of the movement 
gives the impression of the triumph of hope and 
trust in good, over the seeds of passion and 
despair. The result of the method upon which 
the movement is developed is to give the impres- 
sion of both external and spiritual form. The 
requirements of key, modulation, and subject 
are fulfilled, though, from the point of -view of 
Hamical orthodoxy, with unusuid freedom. The 
spiritual form, — ^the expression in musical terms 
of a type of mental conflict, so depicted that 
thinking beings can perceive the sequence to 
be true of themselves — is also very prominent, 
and is the most important element in the work, 
as is the case in all Schumann*s best works; 
moreover in this movement everything is strongly 
individual, and warm with real musical life in 



his own style; which was not altogether the 
case with the first movement of the Bb. In 
the C major Symphony (op. 6i) the first allegro 
is ushered in by a slow introduction of important 
and striking character, containing, like those 
of the two just mentioned, anticipations of its 
principal figures. In the allegro the two principal 
subjects are extremely strong in character, and 
the consistent way in which the whole movement 
is developed upon the basis of their constituent 
figures, with allusions to those of the introduction, 
is most remarkable. Here again there is a sort 
of conflict between the principal ideas. The first 
subject is just stated twice (the second time 
with certain appropriate changes), and then a 
start is instantly made in the dominant key, 
with new figures characteristic of the second 
section; transition is made to flat keys and 
back, and an allusion to the first subject ends 
the first half; but all is closely consistent, 
vigorous, and concise. The development portion 
is also most closely worked upon the principal 
subjects, which are treated, as it seems, exhaus- 
tively, presenting especially the figures of the 
second subject in all sorts of lights, and with 
freshness and warmth of imagination, and variety 
of tone and character. The recapitulation is pre- 
ceded by allusions to the characteristic features 
of the introduction, considerably transformed, 
but still sufficiently recognisable to tell their 
tale. The coda is made by fresh treatment of 
the figures of the principal subjects in vigorous 
and brilliant development. 

The Symphony in £b has no introduction, and 
Schumann seems to have aimed at getting his 
strong efiects of subject in this case by means 
other than the vigorous and clear rhythmic forms 
which characterise the first movements of the 
earlier symphonies. The effect is obtained by 
syncopations and cross rhythms, which alter- 
nately obscure and strengthen the principal 
beats of the bar, and produce an effect of 
wild and passionate effort, which is certainly 
striking, though not so immediately intelligible 
as the rhythmic forms of the previous sym- 
phonies. The second subject is m strong con- 
trast, having a more gentle and appealing cha- 
racter; but it is almost overwhelmed by the 
recurrence of the syncopations of the principal 
subject, which make their appearance with per- 
sistency in the second as in the first section, 
having in that respect a verv clear poetical or 
spiriti^ meaning. The whole development of 
the movement is again consistent and impressive, 
though not so fresh as in the other symphonies. 
As a point characteristic of Schumann, the 
extreme conciseness of the first section of the first 
movement in the Bb, D minor, and C major 
Symphonies is to be noticed, as it bears strongly 
upon the cultivated judgment and intelligence 
which marks his treatment of thia great instru- 
mental form. The first half is treated almost as 
pure exposition; the working-out having logi- 
cally the greater part of interesting development 
of the ideas, ^e recapitulation is generally 
free, and in the D minor Symphony is practically 
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nupplanted by novel methods of balancing the 
atructnre of the movement. The coda either 
presents new features, or takes fresh aspects 
of the principal ones, enhanced by new turns 
of modulation, and ending with the insistanoe 
on the primary harmonies of the principal key, 
whi(& is necessary to the stability of the move- 
ment. In all these respects Sdiumann is a 
most worthy successor to Beethoven. He re- 
presents his intellectual side in the consistency 
with which he developes the whole movement 
from a few principal features, and the freshness 
and individuality with which he treats the 
fonn; and he shows plenty of the emotional 
and spiritual side in the passionate or tender 
qualities of his subjects, and the way in which 
they are distributed relatively to one another. 
Schumann's symphonic slow movements have 
also a distinctive character of their own. Though 
extremely concise, they are all at the same time 
rich and full of feeling. They are somewhat in 
the fashion of a 'I^manze,* that in the D 
Symphony being definitely so called ; and their 
development depends rather upon an emotional 
than an intellectual basis; as it seems most just 
that a slow movement should. His object appears 
to have been to find some noble and aspiring 
strain of melody, and to contrast it with episodes 
of similar character, which cany on and bear 
upon the principal idea without diverting the 
ohun of thought into a different channel. Henoe 
the basis of uie movements is radically lyrical ; 
and this affords an important element of contrast 
to the first movement, in which there is always 
an antithetical element in the contrast of the 
two principal subjects. The romanxe of the 
D Symphony is constructed on a different prin- 
ciple ; the sections and musical material being 
strongly contrasted; this may be partly owing 
to the closeness of its connection with other parts 
of the symphony, as will be noticed farther on. 
The scherzos, including that in the * Overture 
Scherzo and Finale ' (op. 5 a), have a family like- 
ness to one another, though their outlines are dif- 
fiorent ; they all illustrate a phase of musical and 
poetical development in their earnest character 
and the vein of sadness which pervades them. 
The light and graceful gaiety of most of the 
minuets of Haydn and Mozart is scarcely to be 
traced in them; but its place is taken by a 
certain wild rush of animal spirits, mixed up in 
a strange and picturesque way wiUi expressions 
of tenderness and regret. These scherzos are in 
a sense unique ; for though following in the same 
direction as Beethoven*s in some respects, they 
have but little of his sense of fun and grotesque, 
while the vein of genuine melancholy which per- 
vades them certainly finds no counterpart either 
in Spohr or Mendelssohn ; and, if it may be 
traced in Schubert, it is sUU in comparison far 
lees prominent. In fact Schumann's scherzos are 
specially curious and interesting, even apart from 
the ordinary standpoint of a musician, as illus- 
trating a phase of the intellectual progress of the 
race. Schumann belonged to the order of men 
with large and at the same time delicate sym- 
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pathies, whose disposition becomes so deeply 
impressed with the misfortunes and unsolvable 
difficulties which beset his own lot and that of 
his fellow men, that pure unmixed ligbthearted- 
ness becomes almost impossible, l^e poetical 
and thoughtful side of his disposition, which 
supplied most vital ingredients to his music, 
was deeply tinged with sadness ; and from this 
he was hardly ever entirely free. He could 
wear an aspect of cheerfulness, but the sad- 
ness was sure to peep out, and in this, among 
thoughtful and poetically disposed beings, he 
cannot be looked upon as singular. Hence the 
position of the Scherzo in mcdem instrumental 
music presents certain inevitable difficulties. 
The lively, slmost childish, merriment of early 
examples cannot be attained without jarring 
upon the feelings of earnest men; at least in 
works on such a scale as the symphony, where 
the dignity and importance of the form inevit- 
ably produce a certain sense of responsibility 
to loftiness of purpose in the carrying out of 
the ideas. A movement corresponding to the 
old Scherzo in its relation to the other move- 
ments had to be formed upon £ur more compli- 
cated conditions. The essential point in which 
Schumann followed his predecessors was the de- 
finition of the balancing and contrasting sections. 
The outlines of certain groups of bars are nearly 
always very strongly markea, and the movement 
as a whole is based rather upon effects attainable 
by the juxtaposition of such contrasting sections 
than upon the continuous logical or emotional 
development which is found in the other 
movements. The structural outline of the old 
dance-forms is still recognisable in this respect, 
but the style and rhythm bear little trace of the 
dance origin; or at least the dance quality has been 
so far idealised as to apply rather to thought and 
feeling than to expressive rhythmic play of limbs. 
In S<mumann*s first Symphony the scherzo has 
some qualities of style which connect it with the 
minuets of earlier times, even of Mozart ; but 
with these there are genuine characteristic traits 
of expression. In the later scherzos the poetical 
meaning seems more apparent. In fiEtct the scherzo 
and the slow movement are linked together as the 
two sections of the work most closely representa- 
tive of human emotion and circumstance ; the first 
and last movements having more evident depend- 
ence upon what are call^ abstract qualities of 
form. In its structural outlines Schumann's 
Scherzo presents certain features. In the Sym- 
phonies in Bb and C he adopts the device of two 
trios. Beethoven had repeated the trio in two- 
symphonies (4th and 7th), and Schumann ad- 
vanced in the same direction by writing a second 
trio instead of repeating the fint, and by making 
the two trios contrast not only with the scherzo, 
but also with each other ; and as a further result 
the trios stand centrally in relation to the first 
and last statement of the scherzo, while it in its 
turn stands centrally between them, and thus the 
whole structure of the movement gains in in- 
terest. It is worthy of note that the codas to all 
Schumann's scherzos are specially interesting and 
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fall; and aome of them are lingalar in the fiM:t 
that they form an independent little aection con- 
Tearing ita own ideas apart firom thoae of the 
prinqpal lubjecta. Hia finalea are leaa remark- 
able on general grounds, and on the whole less 
interesting than hia other movementa. The diffi- 
culty of conforming to the old type of light 
morementa waa even more aevere for nim than it 
was far Beethoven, and hence he waa the more 
oooitrained to follow the example set by Bee- 
thoven of concluding with something weighty 
and forcible, which ^uld make a fitSng crown 
to the work in thoae reapecta, rather than on the 
principle of aendingthe audience away in a good 
hamoar. In the Bb Symphony only doee the 
lait movement aim at gaiety and lightneaa ; in 
the other three aympl^nies and the Overture, 
Scherzo, and Finale, the finales are all of the 
lame type, with broiid and simple subjects and 
itrongly emphaaiaed rhythms. The rondo form 
it only obscurely hinted at in one ; in the othera 
the development is very firee, but baaed on binary 
£ann; and ihe style of expression aod develop- 
ment is purpoaely devoid of elaboration. 

Besidea the pointa which have been already 
mentioned in the development of the individual 
movements, Schumann's work is conspicuous for 
his attempta to bind the whole together in varioua 
ways. Not only did he make the movementa 
ron into each other, but in aeveral plaoea he 
connecta them by reproducing the ideas of one 
movement in others, and even by using the same 
important featurea in different guiaes as the essen- 
tial basis of different movements. In the Sym- 
phony in C there are some interesting examples 
of this; but the Symphony in D is the most 
remarkable experiment of the kind yet produced, 
and may bo taken as a fit tvpe of the highest 
order. In the first place all the movements 
ran into each other except the first and second ; 
and even there the firat movement is purposely 
■0 ended aa to give a sense of incompleteness 
unless the next movement ia proceeded with at 
once. The first subject of the first movement 
and the first of the laat are connected by a 
strong characteristic figure, which is common 
to both of them. The persistent way in which 
this figure is used in the first movement has 
already been described. It is not maintained 
to the same extent in the last movement ; but 
it makes a strong impression in its place there, 
partly by its appeanng conspiououiBly in the 
accompaniment, and partly by the way it ia led 
np to in the sort of intermezzo which connects 
the scherxo and the last movement^ where it 
leems to be introduced at first as a sort of re- 
minder of the beginning of the work, and as if 
suggesting the due to its meaning and purpose ; 
and is made to increase in force with eaon re- 
petition till the start is made with the finale. 
In the same manner the introduction is oonnected 
with the slow movement or romanze, by the use 
of its musical material for the aecond diviaion of 
that movement; and the figure which is most 
conspicuous in the middle of the romanze runs all 
through the trio of the succeeding movement. So 
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that the series of movements are aa it were inter- 
laced by their subject-matter; and the result is 
that the whole gives the impression of a single 
and consistent musical poem. The wsy in which 
the subjects recur may suggest different ex- 
planatuma to different people, and hence it is 
dangerous to try and fix one in definite terms 
describing particular circumstances. But the 
important met ia that the work can be felt to 
represent in its entirety the history of a series 
of mental or emotional oonditiona auch aa may 
be grouped round one centre; in other worda, 
the group of impressions which go to make the 
innermost core of a given story seems to be 
faithfully expressed in musical terma and in 
accordance with the lawa which are indiapena- 
able to a work of art. The conflict of impulaes 
and desires^ the different phases of thought and 
emotion, and the triumph or failure of the different 
forces which seem to be represented, all give the 
impression of belonging to one personality, and of 
being perfectly consistent in their relation to 
one another; and by this meana a very high 
example of all that moat rightly belonga to 
programme mnaio ia preaented. Schumann how- 
ever wisely gave no definite due to fix the atory 
in terma. ^e original autograph has the title 
* Symphonisohe Fantaiaie fur groaaea Orchester, 
skuBzirt im Jahre'1841 ; nen instrumentirt 1851.' 
In the published score it is called *Syinphony»* 
and numbered as the fourth, though it really 
came second. Schumann left several similar 
examples in other departmenta of instrumental 
music, but none ao tally and carefully carried 
out. In the department of Symphony he never 
again nuMie ao elaborate an experiment. In hia 
last, however, that in £b, he avowedly worked 
on impressions which supplied him with some- 
thing of a poetical basis, though he does not make 
use of characteiiatic figurea and subjects to con- 
nect the movements with one anofher. The 
impressive fourth movement is one of the most 
singular in the range of symphonic music, and is 
meant to express Uie feelings produced in him 
by the ceremonial at the enthronement of a 
Cardinal in Cologne Cathedral. The last move- 
ment has been said to embody * the bustle and 
flow of Bhenish holiday life, on coming out into 
the town after the conclusion of the ceremony in 
the Cathedral.* ^ Of the intention of the scherzo 
nothing special b recorded, but the prindpal 
subject has much of the * local colour * of the 
German national dances. 

As ft whole, Schumann's oontribudons to the 
department of Symphony are by far the most 
important since Beethoven. As a maater of 
orchestration he ia less certain than his fellows of 
equal standing. There are passagea which rise 
to the highest points of beauty and effectiveness, 
aa in the slow movement of the C migor Sym- 
phony; and his aim to balance hia end and 
hia meana was of the highest, and the way in 
which he works it out is original ; but both the 
bent of his mind and hia education inclined him 
to be occasionally leaa pellucid than hia prede- 

1 VtoBchaaMaa^iat«ntlODM*Wu«M«inkj«arded.2N.8m 
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oeBsore, and to give his inBtraments thingB to do 
which are not perfectly adapted to their idioeyn- 
crasies. On the other hand, in yigour. richness, 
poetry and earnestness, as well as in the balance 
which he was able to maintain between origin* 
ality and justness of art, his works stand at the 
highest point among the modems whose work is 
done; and have had great and lasting effect 
upon his successors. 

The advanced point to which the history of 
the Symphony has arrived is shown by the way 
in which composers have beoome divided into two 
camps, whose characteristics are most easily 
understood in their extremest representatives. 
The growing tendency to attach positive mean- 
ing to music, as music, has in course of time 
brought about a new position of affiurs in the 
instrumental branch of art. We have already 
pointed out how the strict outlines of form in 
instrumental works came to be modified by the 
growing individuality of the subject. As long as 
subjects were produced upon very simple lines, 
which in most cases resembled one another in all 
but very trifling external particulars, there was no 
reason why the structure of the whole movement 
should grow either complex or individual. But 
as the subject (which stands in many cases as 
a sort of text) came to expand its harmonic out- 
lines and to gain force and meaning, it reacted 
more and more upon the form of the whole move- 
ment ; and at the same time the musical spirit 
of the whole, as distinguished firom the technical 
aspects of structure, was concentrated and unified, 
and became more prominent as an important 
constituent of the artistic ensemhle. In many 
cases, such as small movements of a lyrical cha^ 
racter for single instruments, the so-called classi- 
cal principles of form were fdmost lost sight of, 
and the movement was left to depend altogether 
upon the consistency of the musical expresion 
throughoiA. Sometimes these movements had 
names suggesting more or less of a progranmie; 
but this was not by any means invariable or neces- 
sary. For in such cases as Chopin*s Preludes, and 
some of Schumann's little movements, there is 
no programme given, and none required by the 
listener. The movement depends successfully 
upon the meaning which the music has suflBcient 
character of its own to convey. In such cases the 
art form is still thoroughly pure, and depends upon 
the development of music as music. But in pro- 
cess of time a new position beyond this has been 
assumed. Supposing the subjects and figures of 
music to be capable of expressing something 
which is definite enough to be put into words, 
it is argued that the classical principles of struc- 
ture may be altogether abandoned, even in their 
broadest outlines, and a new starting-point for 
instrumental music attained, on the principle of 
following the circumstances of a story, or the 
succession of emotions connected with a given 
idea, or the flow of thought suggested by the 
memory of a place or person or event of history, 
or some such means ; and that this would serve 
aa a basis of consistency and a means of uni- 
fying the whole, without the common resources 
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of tonal or harmonic distribution. The story or 
event must be supposed to have impressed the 
composer deeply, and the reaction to be an out- 
flow of music, expressing the poetical imaginings 
of the author better than wordi would do. Id. 
some senses this may still bd pure art ; where 
the musical idea has really sufficient vigour and 
vitality in itself to be appreciated without the 
help of the external excitement of the imagina- 
tion which is attained by giving it a local habi- 
tation and a name. For &en the musical idcA 
may still have its full share in the development 
of the work, and may pervade it intrinsically as 
music, and not soldy as representing a story 
or series of emotions which are, primarily, ex- 
ternal to the music. But when the element 
of realism creeps in, or the ideas depend for their 
interest upon their connection with a given 
programme, the case is different. The test seems 
to Ue in the attitude of mind of the composer. 
If the story or programme of any sort is merely 
a secondary matter which exerts a general influ- 
ence upon the music, while the attention is con- 
centrated upon the musical material itself and 
its legitimate artistic development, the advan- 
tages gained can hardly be questioned. The 
principle not only conforms to what is known of 
the practice of the greatest masters, but is on 
abstract grounds perfectly unassailable ; on the 
other hand, if the programme is the primary 
element, upon which the mind of the composer 
is principsdly fixed, and by means of which the 
work attaius a specious excuse for abnormal de- 
velopment, independent of the actual musical 
sequence of ideas, then the principle is open to 
question, and may lead to most unsatisfactory 
results. The greatest of modem programme 
composers came to a certain extent into this 
position. The development of pure abstract 
instrumental music seems to have been almost 
the monopolv of the Grerman race; French 
and Italians have had a readier disposition for 
theatrical and at best dramatic music. Berlioa 
had an extraordinary perception of the possi- 
bilities of instrumental music, and appreciated 
the greatest works of the kind by other com- 
posers as fully as the best of his contemporaries ; 
but it was not his own natural way of expressing 
himself. His natural bent was always towards 
the dramatic elements of effect and dramatic 
principles of treatment. It seems to have been 
necessary to him to find some moving drcum- 
stanoe to guide and intensify his inspiration. 
When his mind was excited in such a manner he 
produced the most extraordinary and original 
effects ; and the fluency and clearness with 
which he expressed himself was of the highest 
order. His genius for orchestration, his vigor- 
ous rhythms, and the enormous volumes of 
sound which he was as much master of as the 
most delicate subtleties of small combinations 
of instruments, have the most powerful effect 
upon the hearer ; while his vivid dramatic per- 
ception goes very far to supply the place of 
the intrinsically musical development which 
characterises the works of the greatest masters 
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of abstract xnasic. But on the other hand, aa is 
ineritable from the position he adopted, he was 
forced at times to assume a theatrical manner, 
sod a ekyle which savoors rather of the stage 
than of tiie tme dramatic esBence of the situa- 
tioDS he deals with. In the 'Symphonie Fan- 
tsstiqoe,' for instance, which he also called 'Epi- 
sode de la Vie d*nn Artiste,* his management of 
the programme principle is thorough and well* 
devised. The notion of the ideal object of the 
artist's affections being represented by a definite 
mnacal figure, called the 'id^ fixe,' unifying 
the work throughout by its constant reappear- 
ance in various aspects and surroundings, is very 
happy; and the way in which he treats it in 
serenl parts of the first movement has some of 
Uie eharaoteristic qualities of the best kind of 
devdopment of ideas and figures, in the purely 
musical sense; whUe at the same time he has 
obtained most suooessfully the expression of the 
hnplted sequence of emotions, and the absorption 
OQosequent upon the contemplation of the ' b^ 
loved object.' In the general laying out of the 
work he maintains certain vague resemblances 
to the usual symphonic type. The slow intro- 
duction, and the succeeding Allegro agitato — 
representing his passion, and therefore based to 
a Tery great extent on the 'id^ fixe* — are equi- 
valent to the familiar opening movements of 
the classical symphonies ; and moreover there is 
even a 'vague resemblance in the inner structure 
of the Allegro to the binary form. The second 
movement, called * Un bal,' corresponds in position 
to the time-honoured minuet and trio; and 
though the broad outlines are very firee there is 
a certain suggestion of the old inner form in the 
rdative disposition of the valse section and that 
devoted to the * id^e fixe.* In the same way the 
'Scene aux Champs' corresponds to the usual 
slow movement. In the remaining movements 
the programme element is more conspicuous. A 
* Marche au suppUoe ' and a ' Songe d'un nuit de 
Sabbat' are both of them as fit as possible to 
exdte the composer^s love of picturesque and 
terrible effect^ and to lead him to attempt 
realistic presentation, or even a sort of musical 
scene-painting, in which some of the character- 
istics of instrumental music are present, though 
they are submerged in the general impression by 
characteristics oi the opera. The effect produced 
is of much the same nature as of that of pas- 
sages selected firom operas played without action 
in the concert-room. In fiMst> in his little pre- 
&oe, Berlios seems to imply that this would be a 
just way to consider the work, and the condensed 
statement of his view of prc^nunme music 
there given is worth quoting : ' Le compositeur 
a eu pour but de d^velopper, dans ce qu'elles ont 
de musical, diff^rentes situations de la vie d*un 
artiste. Le plan du drame instrumental, priv^ 
du seoours de la parole, a besoin d'etre expoe^ 
d'avance. Le programme (qui est indispensable 
k rintelligence complete du plan dramatique de 
I'ouvrage) doit dont 6tr6 oonsid^ comme le texte 
parl^ d'un Opdra, servant h amener des morceaux 
de musique, dont il motive le caract^re et Tex- 
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pression.*' This is a very important and dear 
statement of the position, and marks 8u£5ciently 
the essential difference between the principles of 
the most advanced writers of programme music, 
and those adopted by Beethoven. The results are 
in fisot different forms of art. An instrumental 
drama is a fascinating idea, and might be carried 
out perfectly witiiin the limits used even by 
Mozart and Haydn ; but if the programme is in- 
dispensable to its comprehension those limits have 
been passed. This does not necessarily make 
the form of art an illegitimate one ; but it is 
most important to realise that it is on quite a 
different basis firom the type of the instrumental 
symphony; and this will be better tmderstood 
by comparing BerHos*s statement with those 
Symphonies of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, or 
even of Baff and Rubinstein, where the adoption 
of a general and vague title gives the semblance 
of a similar use of programme. Beethoven liked 
to have a picture or scene or droumstance in 
his 'mind; but it makes all the difference to 
the form of art whether the picture or story is 
the gruiding prindple in the development of the 
pieoe, or whether the devdopment follows the 
natural implication of the podtivdy musical idea. 
The mere occurrence, in one of these forms, of a 
feature which is characteristic of the other, is 
not sufficient to bridge over the distance between 
them ; and hence the ' instrumental drama ' or 
poem, of which Berlioz has given the world its 
finest examples, must be regarded as distinct 
from the reguUur type of the pure instrumental 
symphony. It might perhaps be fairly regarded 
as the Gdtio counterpart of the essentially Teu- 
tonic form of art, and as an expression of the 
Italo-Gallic ideas of instrumental music on lines 
paraUd to the Grerman symphony; but in reality 
it is scarcdy even an offshoot of the old sym- 
phonic stem ; and it will be &r better for the 
understanding of the subject if the two forms 
of art are kept as distinct in name as they are in 
prindple. 

The only composer of really great mark who 
has worked on similar lines to Berlioz in modem 
times is Idszt ; and his adoption of the name 
'Symphonic poem* for such compositions suffi- 
dently defines their nature without bringing them 
exactly under the head of symphonies. Of these 
there are many, constructed on absolutely inde- 
pendent lines, so as to appear as musical poems 
or counterparts of actual existing poems, on such 
subjects as Mazeppa, Prometheus, Orpheus, the 
battle of the Huns, the * Preludes ' of Lamartine, 
Hamlet, and so forth. [See p. io&.] A work 
which, in name at least, trenches upon the old 
lines is the * Faust Symphony,' in which the con- 
nection with the programme-prindple of Berlioz 

I The oompoaar hu slmed at dertloplng Ttrlout dtutlons In tha 
UTeofanartUt.sofM'MMemed mnaloallypouibla. Tb«pUnofui 
InatraoMoUl dimma, beloc without wordi. requirM to b« azpUliMd 
beforehAnd. The proffrunme (which It indispeosable to the perCBOt 
oomprtiienslon of the dnunatio plu of the work) ought thereftne to 
be considered In the light of the spoken text of an Opera, serrlnt to 
leMl up to the pleoes of mnslo. and indicate the character and ez- 
prMslon. 

a This Important admission was made by Beethoren to Neate : 'I 
hare always a ptctare in my thooghu when I am oomposlng. and 
irork to It.' (Thayer. Ul. SIS.) 
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is empluunBed by the dedication of the piece to 
him. In this work the connection with the old 
form of symphony it perhm even lea than in 
the examples of Berlioz. Sobjects and figures are 
used not for the parpoees of defining the artistio 
form, bat to describe individuals, ideas, or cir- 
cumstances. The main divisions of the work are 
ostensiblv three, which are called 'character pio- 
tures ' of Faust, Margaret, and Mephistopbeles 
severally ; and the whole concludes vniih a setting 
of Uie 'Chorus mysticus.* figures are used 
affcer the manner of Wagner's 'Lait-motiven* to 
portray graphically such things as bewildered 
mquiry, anxious agitation, love, and mockery, 
besides the special figure or melody given for eadi 
individual as a whole. These are so interwoven 
and developed by modifications and transforma- 
tions sxxited to express the circumstances, as to 
present the speculations of the composer on the 
character and the philosophy of the poem in 
various interesting lights ; and bis great mastery 
of orchestral expression and fluency of style con- 
tribute to its artistic importance on its own basis; 
while in general the treatment of the subject 
is more psychological and less pictorially realistic 
than the prominent portions of Berlios's work, 
and therefore slightly nearer in spirit to the 
classical models. But with all its striking char- 
acteristics and successful points the music does 
not approach Berlioz in vitality or breadth of 
musical idea. 

The few remaining modem composers of sym- 
phonies belong essentially to the German schooL 
even when adopting the general advantage of 
a vague title. Prominent among these are Baff 
and Rubinstein, whose methods of dealing with 
instrumental music are at bottom closely related. 
Baff almost invariably adopted a title for his 
instrumental works ; but those which he selected 
admit of the same Idnd of general interpretation 
as those of Mendelssohn, and serve rather as a 
means of unifying the general tone and style of 
the work than of pointing out the lines of actual 
development. The several Seasons, for instance, 
serve as the general idea for a symphony each. 
Another is called 'Im Walde.' In another 
several conditions in the progress of the life of a 
man serve as a vague baus for giving a certain 
oondstency of character to the style of expression, 
in a way quite consonant with the pure type. In 
one case Raff comes nearer to the Berlioz ideal, 
namely in the Lenore Symphony, in some parts 
of which he clearly attempts to depict a suc- 
cession of events. But even when tnis is most 
pronounced, as in the latter part of the work, 
there is very little that is not perfectly intel- 
ligible and appreciable as music without re- 
ference to the poem. As a matter of fact Raff 
is always rather firee and relaxed in his form; 
but that is not owing to his adoption of pro- 
gramme, since the same characteristic is observ- 
able in works that have no name as in those that 
have. The ease and speed with which he wrote, 
and the readiness with which he could call up a 
certain kind of genial, and often very attractive 
ideas, both interfered with the concentration 
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necessary for developing a closely-knit and oom- 
pact work of art. His ideas are clearly defined 
and very intelligible, and have much poetical 
sentiment ; and these fisots, together with a very 
notable mastery of orchestral resource and feeling 
for colour, have ensured his works great sucosss ; 
but there is too little self-restraint and concentra- 
tion both in the general outline and in the state- 
ment of details, and too little self-critioism in the 
choice of subject-matter, to admit the works to the 
highest rank among symphonies. In the broadest 
outlines he generaUy conformed to the principles 
of the earlier masters, distributing his allegros, 
slow movements, scherzos, and finales, according 
to precedent. And, allowinflr for the laxity above 
referred to, the models whi^ he followed in the 
internal structure of the movements are the 
fioniliar types of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
His finales are usually the most irregular, at 
times amounting almost to fontasias; but even 
this, as ahready described, is in conformitpr with 
tendencies which are noticeable even m the 
golden age of symphonic art Taken as a whole. 
Raff's work in the department of symphony is 
the best representative of a characteristic dass 
of composition of modem times — the class in 
which the actual ideas and general colour and 
sentiment are nearly every&ing, while their 
development and the value of the artistic side 
of stracture are reduced to a minimum. 

Rubinstein's works are conspicuous examples 
of the same class ; but the absence of concentra- 
tion, self-criticism in the choice of subjects, and 
care in statement of details, is even more con- 
spicuous in him than in Ra£ His most im- 
portant symphonic work is called ' The Ocean * 
— the general title serving, as in Raff's sym- 
phonies, to give unitv to the sentiment and tone 
of the whole, rather than as a definite programme 
to work to. In this, as in Raff, there is much 
sponaneity in the invention of subjects, and in 
some ca s e s a higher point of real beauty and 
force is reached than in that composer's worlds ; 
and there is also a good deal of striking interest in 
the details. The most noticeable external feature 
is the fewrt that the symphony is in six move- 
ments. There was originally the familiar group 
of four, and to these were added, some years 
later, an additional slow movement, which stands 
second, and a farther genuine scherzo, which 
stands fifth, both movements being devised in 
contrast to the previously written adagio and 
scherzo. Another symphony of Rubinstein's, 
showing much vigour and originality, and some 
careful and intelligent treatment of subject, is the 
* Dramatic' This is in the usual four movements, 
with well devised introductions to the first and 
last. The work as a whole is hampered by 
excessive and unnecessary length, which is 
not the result of the possibilities of the sub- 
jects or the necessities of their development ; and 
might be reduced with nothing but absolute 
advantage. 

The greatest existing representative of the 
highest art in the department of Symphony is 
Johannes Brahms, lliough he has as yet given 
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the w<Mrld only two examples,^ tbey have that 
mark of intensity, loftiness of purpose, and artistio 
mastery which sets them above all other con- 
temporaiy work of the kind. Like Beethoven 
and Schumann he did not produce a sym- 
phony till a late period in his career, when 
his jadgment was matured by much practice 
in othor kindred forms of instrumental com- 
positkyn* such as pianoforte quartets, string 
sextets And quartets, sonatas, and such forms of 
orchestral composition as variations and two 
serenades. He seems to have set himself to prove 
that the old principles of form are still capable 
of serving as the tMUBis of works which should 
be theroughly original both in general character 
aad in detail and development, without either 
&Iling back on the device of progranmie, or 
abro^Lting or making any positive change in the 
principles, or abandoning the loftiness of style 
which befits the highest form of art; but by 
legitimate expansion, and application of careful 
thought and musical contrivance to the develop- 
ment. In all these respects he is a thorough de- 
scendant of Beethoven, and illustrates the highest 
snd best way in which the tendencies of the age in 
instmmentfd music may yet be expressed. Hedif- 
kn most markedly from the class of composers re- 
presented by Ba£^ in the hct that his treatment 
of form is an essential and important element in 
the artistio effect. The care with which he deve- 
lops it is not more remarkable than the insight 
skDwn in all the possible ways of enriching it with- 
out weakening its consistenoy. In appearance it is 
extremely free, and at available points all possible 
use is made of novel effects of transition and in- 
genious harmonic subtleties ; but these are used 
m such a way as not to disturb the balance of 
the whole, or to lead either to discursiveness or 
tautology. In the laying out of the principal 
sections as much freedom is used as is consistent 
with the possibility of being readily followed 
snd understood. Thus in the recapitulatory por- 
tion of a movement the subjects which cnairao- 
terise the sections are not only subjected to 
ooDsiderable and interesting variation, but are 
often much condensed and transformed. In 
the first movement of the second symphony, for 
instance, the reo^itulation of the first part 
of the movement is so welded on to the worlong- 
out portion that the hearer is only happily con- 
nious that this point has been arrived at with- 
out the usual insistanoe to call his attention to 
it. Again, the subjects are so ingeniously varied 
•ad tnaisformed in restatement that they seem 
fthnoet new, thou^ the broad melodic outlines 
give suflldent assurance of their representing the 
recapitulation. The same effect is obtained in 
pwts of the allegrettos which occupy the place 
of scherxos in boui symphonies. The old type of 
ounuet and trio form is felt to underlie the well- 
woven texture of the whole, but the way in which 
^ joints and seams are made often escapes 
obe^ration. Thus in the final return to the 
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principal section in the Allegretto of the and 
Symphony, which is in G major, the subject 
seems to make its appearance in F| major, 
which serves as dominant to B minor, and going 
that way round the subject fflides into the prin- 
cipal key almost insensibly.' In the Allegretto 
of the Svmphony in C the outline of a charac- 
teristic feature is all that is retained in the 
final return of the principal subject near the 
end, and new effect is gained by giving a fresh 
turn to the harmony. Similar closeness of tex- 
ture is found in the slow movement of the 
same symphony, at the point where the prin- 
cipal subject returns, and the richness of the 
variation to which it is subjected enhances 
the musical impression. The effect of these 
devices is to give additional unity and consist- 
ency to the movements. Enough is given to 
enable the intelligent hearer to understand the 
form without its appearing in aspects with which 
he is already too familiar. Similar thorough- 
ness is to be found on the other sides of the 
matter. In the development of the sections, for 
instance, aU signs of ' padding ' are done away 
with as much as possible, and the interest is 
sustained by developing at once such figures of 
the principal subjects as will serve most suitably. 
Even su<m points as necessary equivalents to 
cadences, or pauses on the dominant, are by 
this means infused with positive musical in- 
terest in just proportion to their subordinate 
relations to the actual subjects. Similariy, 
in tiie treatment of the orchestra, such a thing 
as filling up is avoided to the utmost possible ; 
and in order to escape the over-complexity of 
detail so unsuitable to the symphonic foan of art, 
the forces of the orchestra are grouped in masnes in 
the principal characteristic figures, in such a way 
that the whole texture is endowed with vitality. 
The impression so conveyed to some is that the 
orchestration is not at such a high level of per- 
fection as the other elements of art ; and certainly 
the composer does not aim at subtle combinations 
of tone and captivating efifects of a sensual kind 
so much as many other great composers of modem 
times ; and if too much attention is concentrated 
upon the special element of his orchestration it 
may doubtless seem at times rough and coarse. 
But this element must only be considered in its 
relation to all the others, since the composer 
may reasonably dispense with some orchestral 
fEisdnations in order to get broad masses of 
harmony and strong outlines ; and if he seeks 
to express his musi(»d ideas by means of sound, 
rather than to disguise the absence of them 
by seductive misuse of it, the world is a gainer. 
In the putting forward and management of 
actual subjects, he is guided by what appears 
to be inherent fitness to the occasion. In the 
first movement of the Symphony in C, atten- 
tion is mainly concentrated upon one strong 
subject figure, which appears in both the prin- 
cipal sections and acts as a centre upon which the 
rest of the musical materials are grouped ; and 

* For A cooDtorpait to this Me the first moremait of Beethom's 
fc Id F, op. 10. no. 3. 
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the result is to onify the impreodcm of the whole 
moyement. and to give it a special sentiment in 
an unusual degree. In the first movement of 
the Symphony in D there are even several sub- 
jects in each section, but they are so interwoven 
with one another, and seem so to fit and illustrate 
one another, that for the most part there appears 
to be but little loss of direct continuity. In 
several cases we meet with the devices of trans- 
forming and transfiguring an idea. The most 
obvious instance is in the Allegretto of the 
Symphony in D, in which the first Trio in a -4 time 
(a) is radically the same subject as that of the 
principal section in 3-4 time (6), but very differ- 
ently stated. Then a very important item in the 
second Trio is a version in 3-8 time (c) of a figure 
of the first Trio in a -4 time (d). 
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Of similar nature, in the Symphony in G minor, 
are the suggestions of important features of sub- 
jects and figures of the first Allegro in the open* 
ing introduction, and the connection of the last 
movement with its own introduction by the same 
means. In all these respects Brahms illustrates 
the highest manifestations of actual art as art ; 
attaining his end by extraordinary mastery of 
both development and expression. And it is 
most notable that the great impression which his 
larger works produce is gained more by the effect 
of the entire movements than by the attractive- 
ness of the subjects. He does not seem to 
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aim at making his subjects the test of suooess. 
They are hardly seen to have their full meaning 
till they are developed and expatiated upon in 
the course of the movement, and the musical 
impression does not depend upon them to any- 
thing like the proportionate degree that it did 
in the works of the earlier masters. This is in 
oonformity with the principles of progress which 
have been indicated above. The various elements 
of which the art-form oonsistB seem to have been 
brought more and more to a fair balance of func- 
tions, and this has neceesitaited a certain amount 
of ' give and take * between them. If too much 
stress is laid upon one element at the expense ot 
others, the perfection of the art-form as a whole 
is diminished thereby. If the effscts of orchestra- 
tion are emphasised at the expense of the ideas 
and vitality of the figures, the work may gain 
in immediate attractiveness, but must lose in 
substantial worth. The same may be said of 
over-predominance of subject-matter. The sub- 
jects need to be noble and well marked, but if 
the movement is to be perfectly complete, and to 
exproBB something in its entirety and not as a 
string of tunes, it will be a drawback if the mere 
faculty for inventing a striking figure or passage 
of mdody preponderates excessively over the 
power of development; and the proportion in 
which they are both carried upwards together to 
the highest limit of musical effect is a great test 
of the artistic perfection of the work. In these 
respects Brahms's Symphonies are extraordin- 
arily sucoessful. They represent the austerest 
and noblest form of art in the strongest and 
healthiest way; and his manner and methods 
have already had some influence upon the younger 
and more serious composers of the day. 

It would be invidious, however, to endeavour 
to point out as yet those in whose works his 
influence is most strongly shown. It must suf- 
fice to record that there are still many com- 
posers alive who are able to pass the symphonic 
ordeid with some success. Amongst tiie elders 
aie Benedict and Hiller, who have given the 
world examples in earnest style and full of vigour 
and good workmanship. Among the younger 
representatives the most successful are the Bo- 
hemian composer Dvohdc, and the Italian 
Sgambati; and among English works may be 
mentioned with much satis&ction the Norwe- 
gian Symphony of Cowen, which was original 
and picturesque in thought and treatment ; the 
Elegiac Symphony of Stanford, in which excel- 
lent workmanship, vivacity of ideas, and fluency 
of development combine to establish it as an ad- 
mirable example of its dass ; and an early sym- 
phony by Sullivan, which had such marks of excel- 
lence as to ^ow bow much art might have gained 
if circumstances had not drawn him to more 
lucrative branches of composition. It is obvious 
that composers have not given up hopes of deve- 
loping something individual and complete in this 
form of art. It is not likely that many will be 
able to follow Brahms in his severe and uncom- 
promising methods ; but he himself has shown 
more than any one how elastic the old principles 
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mmj yet bo made without departing from the 
genuine type of abstract instrumental music ; 
and that when there is room for individual expres- 
Bon there is still good work to be done, though 
we can hardly hope that even the greatest com* 
po0en of the future will surpass the symphonic 
triumphs of the past» whatever they may do in 
oilier fields of composition. [G.H.H.P.] 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Thb BostoW 
(U. S. A.), owes its existence, and its large per- 
petual endowment, to the generosity and taste of 
Mr. Henry Lee Higginson, a well-known citizen 
of Boston, and affords a good instance of the muni- 
ficent wajr in which the Americans apply their 
great riches for the public benefit in Uie service 
of education and art. Mr. Higginson had for 
long cherished the idea of having 'an orchestra 
whuh should play the best music in the best way, 
and give concerts to all who could pay a small 
price.* ' At length, on March 30, 1881, he made 
Lis Intention public in the Boston newspapers as 
follows : — The orchestra to number 60, and their 
remuneration to include the concerts and ' careful 
training.* Concerts to be twenty in number, 
on Saturday evenings, in the Music Hall, from 
middle of October to middle of March. Single 
tickets from 75 to 35 cents (3s. to i«.) ; season 
tickets (concerts only) 10 to 5 dollars ; one public 
rehearsal, i«. entrance. Orchestra to be per- 
manent, and to be called Thb Boston Stmphont 
Obohbstsa. 

Mr. Georg Henschel was appointed conductor, 
and Mr. B. Listemsmn leader and solo violin. A 
fall musical library was purchased, and the first 
€x>ncert took place on Oct. aa, 1881, at 8 p.m. 
Its programme, and that of the 17th concert, 
Feb. 18, 1883, give a fair idea of the music per- 
formed: — 

I. Overture, op. 1 24, Beethoven. Air, Orpheus^ 
Glnck. Symphony in Bb, Haydn. Ballet music, 
Roeamnnde, Schubert. Scena, Odysseus, Max 
Bruch. Festival Overture [Jubilee], Weber. 

XTU. Overture, Leonore, no. i, Beethoven. 
Rhapsody for contralto, chorus, and oroh. (op. 
53), Brahms. Symphonyno. 8, Beethoven. Vio- 
Un Concerto, Mendelssohn. Overture^ Phkbre, 
Massenet. 

There were twenty concerts in all, and the 
last ended with the Choral Symphony. 

Since the first season some extensions have 
taken place. There are now 34 concerts in the 
series. The orchestra numbers 73, and there is 
a chorus of 300. There are three rehearsals for 
each concert, and on the Thursdays a concert is 
given in some neighbouring city of New England. 
Both the performances and the open rehearsals 
are crowded, and so far the noble intention of 
the founder, 'to serve the cause of good art 
only/ has been fulfilled. We can only say Esto 
perpdua. [G.] 

SYMPHONY SOCIETY, New Yobk, U.S., 
organised October 15, 1878, and incorporated by 
the State legislature, April 8, 1879. ^^ object 
is the advancement of music by procuring the 

1 MS. letter to Editor. 
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public performance of the best classical composi- 
tions, especially those of a symphonic character. 
The society in its five seasons has griven thirty 
regular concerts and as many public rehesrsals 
(six in each season), and two special concerts 
with the public rehearsals — ^in aU, sixtv-four en- 
tertainments. At these concerts there have been 
brought out 89 works, 14 of them for the first 
time in New York. The orchestra numbers 70 
players, and the soloists, vocal and instrumental^ 
are the most distinguished attainable. The 
concerts of the first four seasons were given in 
Steinway Hall ; those of the fifth in the Academy 
of Music. Dr. Leopold Damrosch has been the 
conductor since the start. Officers (1883) :-^ 
president, HUbome L. Rossevelt; treasurer, W. 
H. Draper, M.D. ; recording secretary, Rich« 
mond Delafield; oorresponding secretary, Morris 
Reno; librarian, D. M. Elnevals^ and twelve 
others, directors. [F.H.J.] 

SYMPSON (or SIMPSON, as he sometimes 
spelled his name), Chbibtopheb, was an eminent 
performer on, and teacher of the viol, in the 1 7 th 
century. During the Civil War he served in 
the army raised by William Cavendish, Duke of 
Newcastle, in support of the royal cause, and 
afterwards became an inmate of the house of Sir 
Robert Bolles, a Leicestershire baronet, whose 
son he taught. In 1655 he annotated iSr. Cam- 
pion's 'Art of Setting or Composing of Musick 
in Parts,' another edition of which appeared in 
1664, and the tract and annotations were added 
to several of the early editions of Playford's 
* Introduction to the Skill of Musick.' [See 
Campion, Thomas, and Platfobd, John.] In 
1659 ^^ published 'The Division Yiolist, or. 
An Introduction to the Playing upon a Ground,' 
dedicated to his patron. Sir Robert Bolles, for 
the instruction of whose Hon he tells us the book 
was originally prepared, with commendatory 
verses by Dr. Charles Colman, John Jenkins, 
Matthew Lock, John Carwarden, and Edward 
Galsthorp, prefixed. In 1665 he published a 
second edition with a Latin translation printed 
in parallel columns with the English text, and 
the double title, 'Chelys, Minuritionum Artificio 
Exomata sive, Minuritiones ad Basin, etiam Ex- 
tempore Modulandi Ratio. The Division Yiol, 
or. The Art of Playing Ex-tempore upon a 
Ground,' dedicated to his former pupil. Sir John 
BoUes, who had succeeded to the baronetcy. A 
third edition appeared in 1713, to which a por- 
trait of Sympson, finely engraved by Faithome, 
after J. Carwarden, was prefixed. In 1665 he 
published 'The Principles of Practical Musick,* 
of which he issued a second edition in 1667, 
under the title of ' A Compendium of Practical 
Musick, in five Parts, Teaching, by a New and 
Easie Method, i. The Rudiments of Song. 
a. The Principles of Composition. 3. The Use 
of Discords. 4. The Form of Figurate Descant 
5. The Contrivance of Canon.' Tins was dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Newcastle, and had com- 
mendatory verses by Matthew Lock and John 
Jenkins prefixed. It became popular, and other 
editions with additions appeared in 1678, 1706, 
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1714, 1733, 1737, and 1733, and an undated 
edition about 1760. A portrait of the author, 
drawn and engraved by Faithome, ia prefixed 
to the first eight editions. Sir John Hawkins 
in his History gives a long description of the 
Division Viol and Compendium (Novello's 
edition, pp. 708-713). He tells us also that 
Sympson 'dwelt some years in Turnstile, Hol- 
bom, and finished his Ufe there* (at what date 
is not stated), and that he was of the Romish 
communion. [W.H.H.] 

SYNCOPATION. The bindmg of two simi- 
lar notes so that the accent intended for the 
second appears to fall upon the fint. [See Aoobnt.] 
In the Coda of the great 'Leonora' Overture 
('No. 3*) Beethoven has a passage given out syn- 
copated on the wind and naturally on the strings, 
then vioetfcna. 

It was not however always sufficient for Bee- 
thoven's requirements, as may be seen from a 
well-known place in the Scherzo of the Eroica^ 
where he first gives a passage in syncopation — 




and then repeats it in common time, which in 
this instance may be taken as an extreme form 
of sj^copation. 




Schumann was fonder of syncopation than any 
other composer. His works supply many in- 
f^tances of whole short movements so syncopated 
throughout that the ear loses its reckoning, and 
the impression of contra-tempo is lost : e. g. Kin- 
derscenen. No. 10; Faschinffsschwank, No. i, 
and, most noticeable of all, uie opening bar of 
the * Manfred * Overture. 
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Wagner has one or two examples of exceed- 
ingly complex syncopation: an accompaniment 
figure in Act 3 of 'Tristan und Isolde,' which 
runs thus throughout^ 




and a somewhat similar figure in Act i of * Got- 
terdammerung ' (the scene known as 'Hagen's 
watch '), where the quavers of a 13-8 bar are so 
tied as to convey the impression of 6-4. The 
prelude to Act 3 of the same work presents a 
still more curious specimen, no two bars having 
at all the same accent. 
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Its effect in the accompaniment of songs may 
be most charming. We will only refer to Men- 
delssohn's 'Naohtlied' (op. 71, no. 6), and to 
Schumann's <Dein Bildniss (op. 39, no. i). [F.C.] 

SYNTAGMA MUSICUM, i.e. Musical Trea- 
tise. A very rare work, by Michael Pnetoiius. 

A detailed account is given in vol. iii. pp. 35-36. 
It remains only to speak of its interest as a biblio- 
graphical treasure. It was originally designed for 
four volumes, three only of which were published, 
with a supplementary coUectioa of plates which 
Forkel mistook for the promised fourth volume. 
The first volume of the edition described by 
F^tis was printed at Wittemberg in 161 5 ; the 
second and third at Wolfenbtittel in 1619 ; and 
the collection of plates — Theatrum Irutrumen- 
torwn seu Sdagraphia — at Wolfenbiittel in 1 620.* 
A copy of this edition is in the Town Library at 
Breslau ;' Mr. Alfred H. Littleton also possesses 
a veiT fine and perfect copy, which corresponds, 
in all essential particulars, with that described 
by Fdtis. But neither F^tis nor Mendel seems 
to have been aware of the existence of an older 
edition. A copy of this is in the possession of 
the Bev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley. The ist volume 
bears the same date as Mr. Littleton's copy, 
* Wittebergae, 1615'; but the 3nd and 3rd 
volumes are dated 'Wolfenbiittel, 1618'; and 
the difference does not merely lie in the state- 
ment of the year, but clearlv indicates an earlier 
issue. In the edition of 1618, the title-page of 
the 3nd volume is printed entirely in black : in 
that of 1619, It is in black and red. The title- 
page of the ^ volume is black in both editions; 
but in different type : and, though the contents 
of the 2nd and 3rd volumes correspond generally 
in both copies, slight typographical differences 
may be detected in sufficient numbers to prove 
the existence of a distinct edition, beyond all 
doubt. It has long been known that twenty 
pages of the General Introduction were more 
than once reprinted; but these belong to the 
first volume, and are in no way concerned with 
the edition of 161 8, of which, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain. Sir F. Ouseley's copy is 
an unique example. 

But, apart from its rarity, the book is doubly 
interesting from the extraormnary dearth of other 
earlv treatises on the same subject. Three similar 
works only are known to have preceded it ; and 
the amount of information in tnese is compara- 
tively very small. The earliest is a small volume, 
of 113 pages, in oblong 4to, by Sebastian Yir- 
dung, entitled ' Musica getuscht und aussgezogen, 

> In onr deterlptlon of this edhton. In the article Prarosius. thtt 
following trrala occur— 

Vol. lU. p. »6, Una 19. for 1618 r«a<l ISU. 
note, for 1A19 rtad 1(09. 
s See the ezbeuatiTe CetalogiM hr Emil BOhm (Berlin, 1863). 
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, 1511.* It ifl written In Gennui dialogue, 
earried on between the ' Autor ' and ' Silvanus '; 
wad is illustrated by woodcuts of Inrtruments, 
Doi unlike those in the Syntagma. The next, 
also in small oblong 4to, is the * Musioa instru- 
mentalisch deudach ' of Martin Agricola, printed 
at Wittembdv in 1529, but preMded by a Pre- 
&oe dated Magdebuie 1528. This aiso con- 
tains a number of woodcuts, like those given by 
Virdnng. The third and last treatiB^— another 
obkBig4to— ii the *Musur|ria seu pnuds musics ' 
of Ottcmarus Lusdnius (Othmar Nachtigal, or 
Kachtgall), dated Argentorati (Strasburg) 1536, 
and reprinted, at the same place, in 154a. ^e 
fiist portion of this is a mere Latin translation of 
the (nalogue of Yirdung. The book contains loa 
pages, exclusive of the Prefibce, and is illustrated 
by woodcuts, tike those of Yirdung and Agrioola. 

All these three volumes are exceedingly scarce, 
and much prised by collectors, as specimens of 
early typography, as well as by students, for the 
light they throw upon the Instrumental Music 
of the i6th century, concerning which we pos- 
sess so little detailed information of incontestable 
authority. The Breslau Library possesses none 
of them. A copy of Nachtigal*s * Musurgia * is in 
the British Museum ; and also a very imperfect 
copy — ^wanting pages 1-49, including the title- 
page— of Agrioola*8 'Musics Instnimentalis.* 
Mr. Littleton possesses perfect copies of the en- 
tire series. 

An earlier work by Naohtgall — ' MusicsB In- 
stitntiones* — printed at Strasburg in 151 5, does 
not touch upon Orchestral or Instrumental 
Music ; and does not, therefore, fidl within our 
present category. [W.S.B.] 

SYRKN. [See Sirbk, vol. iii. p. 517.] 
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SYSTEM. The collection of staves necessary 
for the complete score of a piece— in a string 
quartet, or an ordinary vocal score, four; a PF. 
trio^ four ; a PF. quartet, five ; and so on. Two 
or more of these will go on a page, and then we 
speak of the upper or Lwer system, ete. [G.] 

SZYMANOWSKA, Maris, a distinguished 
pianist of her dav, who would, however, hardly 
have been remembered but for Goethe's infatua* 
tion for her. She was bom about 1 790, of Polish 
parents named Wolowski, and was a pupil of 
John Field's at Moscow. She travelled mudi 
in G^ermany, France, and England, and died at 
St. Petersburg of cholera in Aug. 1831. One of 
her daughters married the fiunous Polish poet 
Mickiewicz, whom she had introduced te Goethe 
in July 1829. Groethe knew her as earlv as 1821, 
and even then overpraised her, setting her above 
Hummel ; * but those who do so,' says Felix 
Mendelssohn, who was then at Weimar,^ * think 
more of her pretty face than her not pretty play- 
ing.' Goethe renewed the acquaintance in Aug. 
1823, at Eger, where she and Anna Milder were 
both staying, calls her 'an incredible player,* 
and expresses his excitement at hearing music 
after an interval of over two years in a remark* 
able letter to Zelter of Aug. 24, 1825, again com- 
paring her with Hummel, to the latter's disad- 
vantage. Mme. Szymanowska appears to have 
helped to inspire the ' Trilogie der Leidenschaft,* 
and the third of its three poems, called * AussSh- 
nung/ is a direct allusion to Ler. In 1824 she 
was in Berlin. ' She is furiously in love (rasend 
verliebt) with you,' says Zelter to .the poet, *and 
hasgiven me a hundred kisses on my mouth for you.* 

Her compositions were chieBy for the PF., 
with a few songs. [G.] 



SCHUTZ, HxiNBiOH (name sometimes La- 
tinised Saoittabius), 'the £sther of German 
music,' as he has been styled, was bom at 
Kdetrits, Saxony, Oct. 8, 1585. Admitted as a 
chorister into the chapel of the Landgraf Mau- 
rice of Hesse-Oassel, besides a thorough musical 
training, Schfitz had the ndvantsge of a good 
general education in the arts and sdenoes of the 
time, which miabled him in 1607 to proceed to 
the University of Marburg, where he pursued 
with some distinction the study of law. The 
Landgraf, when on a visit to Marburg, observing 
in his proUg6 a special inclination and talent for 
musics generously offered to defiray the expense 
of his further musical cultivation at Yenice un- 
der the tuition of Giovanni Gabrieli, the most 
distinguished musician of the age. Sch&ts ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Yenice in 1609, and 
already in 161 1 published the firstfruits ol his 
studies under Ga^eli, a book of five-part madri- 
gals dedicated to his patron. On the death of 
Gabrieli in i6ia, Schtlts returned to Germany 
with the intention of resuming his legal studies, 
but the Landgraf*s intervention secured him 
once more for the serrioe of art. A visit to 



Dresden led to his being appointed Capellmeister 
to the Elector of Saxony in 161 5, an office which 
he continued to hold, with some interruptions, 
till his death in 1672. His first work of import- 
ance appeared in 1619, * Psalmen David's sammt 
etlichen Motetten und Concerten mit 8 und mehr 
Stimmen,' a work which shows the influenoe of 
the new Monodic or Declamatory style which 
Schttts had learned in Italy. His next work in 
1623, an oratorio on the subject of the Besur- 
recUon, testifies the same earnest striving after 
dramatic expression. In 1627 he was commis- 
sioned by the Elector to compose the music for the 
Greramn version by Opits of Binucdni's * Daphne,' 
but this work has unfortunately been lost. It 
deserves mention as being the first German 
opera, though it would appear to have been 
remodelled entirelv on the primitive Italian 
opera of Peri and Caccini. Schiits made no 
fur^er efforts towards the development of opera, 
but with the exception of a ballet with dialo^pie 
and recitative, composed in 1638, confined hira* 
self henceforward to the domain of sacred music, 
introducing into it, however, the new Italian 

1 Oo«Uke nd M an de lM oh n . p.2S. 
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SUlo Becitatiyo, and the element of dramatic 
expression. In 1625 appeared his 'Geistliche 
Gesange,' and in i6a8 his music to Becker's 
mbtri(»l Psalms. After a second visit to Italy 
in i6a8, he published the first part of his * Sym- 
phonis Sacra* (the second part appeared in 
1647, the third in 1650). which has been rej|;arded 
as his chief work, and testifies how diligentlj 
he had studied the new art of instrumental ac- 
companiment which had arisen in Italy with 
Monteverde. Two pieces from this work. The 
Lament of David for Absalom, and the Con- 
version of S. Paul, are given in Winterfeld's 
•Gabrieli.' The Thirty Years War interrupted 
Schtttz's labours at Dresden in 1633, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge at the Court of King 
Christian lY. of Denmark, and of Duke George 
of Brunswick. In this unsettled time appeared 
his *Geistliche Conoerte su i bb 5 Stimmen, 
1636 and 1639, and in 1645 his 'Sieben Worte ' 
(first published bv Biedel, Leipzig, 1870). This 
last work may be considered as the germ of 
all the later Passion-music, uniting as it does 
the musical representation of the sacred narra- 
tive with the expression of the reflections and 
feelings of the ideal Christian oonmiunity. As 
Bach later in his Passions, so Schttts in this 
work accompanies the words of our Lord with 
the full strings. On SchtLtz*s return to Dresden, 
he found the Electoral Chapel fidlen into such 
decay, and the difficulties of reorganisation so 
great for want of proper resources, that he 
repeatedly requested his dismissal, which how- 
ever was not granted. Like Weber at Dresden 
with Morlaccld, so even in 1653 Schiitz found it 
difficult to work harmoniously with his Italian 
colleague Bontempi. Italian art was already 
losing its seriousness of purpose, and in the 
further development of the Monodic style, and 
the art of instrumental accompaniment, was 
renouncing all the traditions of the old vocal 
and ecclesiastical style. This seems to have 
caused a reaction in the mind of Schtttz, the re- 
presentative of serious German art ; and his last 
work — ^the four Passions, 'Historia des Leidens 
und Sterbens unseres Herm und Heilandee 
lesu Christi* (1665-6) — is an expression of 
this reaction. Instrumental accompaniment is 
here dispensed with, and dramatic expression 
restricted for the most part to the choruses ; but 
in them is manifested with such truth and power 
as to surpass all previous essays of the same 
kind, and give an imperishable histcnical value 
to the work. Schtttz himself regarded it as his 
best work. Carl Biedel has made selections 
from the *Four Passions* so as to form one 
Passions-musik suitable for modem performances 
—a Questionable proceeding. Sdiiitz (Ued Nov. 
6, 167a. His importance in the history of 
music lies in the mediating position he occupies 
between the adherents of the old Ecclesiastical 
style and the followers of the new Monodic 
style. While showing his thorough appreciation 
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of the new style so far as regarded the im- 
portance of dramatic expression, he had no 
desire to lose anything of the beauty and power 
of the pure and real a-capella style. And so by 
his serious endeavour to unite the advantages of 
the Polyphonic and the Monodic styles, he may 
be oonsiaered as preparing the way for the later 
Polyodic style ot Sebastian Bach. [See vol. it 
5396, 6656.] [J.B.M.] 

STIMPSOX, JAMI8, a well-known Birming- 
ham musician, bom at,Linooln Feb. 39, i8ao, 
son of a lay vicar of the cathedral, who removed 
to Durham in i8aa, where James became a 
chorister in 1837. In Febmaiy 1834 ^^ ^'^'^ 
articled to Mr. Ingham, oiganist of C^lisle Ca- 
thedral; in June 1836 was appointed organist of 
St. Andirew*s, Newcastle ; and in June 1841, on 
Ingham*s death, was made organist of Carlisle. 

In Febmary 184a James Stimpson was unani- 
mously chosen oiganist at the Town Hall and 
St. Paul's, Birmingham, out of many competitors, 
and in the following year justified the choice by 
founding the Festival Choral Society and it» 
Benevolent Fund, in connection with the Trien- 
nial Festivals. He continued organist and 
chorus-master to the Society until 1855. His 
activity, however, did not stop here. In 1844 he 
was instrumental in starting the weekly Monday 
Evening Concerts, of which, in 1850, he took the 
entire responsibility, to relinquish them only after 
heavy losses in 186^. 

In 1845 Mr. Stimpson had the satisfiiction 
of having the pedals of the Town Hall oigaa 
increased from a to a^ octaves, so that he 
was able to perform the works of J. S. Bach 
unmutilated. He is still organist of the Town 
Hall, and gives weekly recitals throughout the 

J ear to audiences varying from 600 to 1000. 
n the absence of a permanent orchestra — a fSMst 
remarkable in a town of the wealth, importance, 
and intelligence of Birmingham — many a young 
amateur has derived his first taste for classictd 
music from the excellent prog^rammes of Mr. 
Stimpson. He played the oigan at the produc- 
tion of * Elijah,' and Mendelnobn's last appear- 
ance in Birmingham was to conduct the oratorio 
for Mr. Stimpson*s benefit April 25, 1847. He 
introduced Sims Beeves and Charles Halle to 
Birmingham, and laboured from 1849 ^^^^ 1868, 
in many ways, in the service of good music, 
gaining thereby the gratitude and respect of his 
fellow townsmeiL He has been Professor of 
Music at the Blind Institution for a 5 years. 

D'Almaine published in 1850 'The Organists* 
Standard Library,' edited by Mr. Stimpson, con- 
sisting principally of pieces hitherto unpublished 
in this country. His other publications consist 
mostly of arrangements, one of the best known 
being the favourite anthem * As pants the hart ' 
from Spohr's 'Crucifixion.* His long experience 
in teacliing the theory of music is embomed in a 
manual published by Rudall, Carte & Co. [G.] 
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TABLATURE (Lut TabiOatwra, from Tahvla, 
a table, or flat BorfiMe, prepared for writing; 
ItaL JnkfvdUUura; Fr. Tablature; Germ. 
Tahulatw), A method of Notation, chiefly used, 
in the 15th and i6th centuries, for the Lnte, 
thongh oocadonally employed by Yiolists, and 
Compoflers for some other Instruments of like 
character. 

In common with all other troe systems of 
Notation, Tablature traces its descent in a direct 



line from the Gamut of Guido, though, in its 
later forms, it abandons the use of the Stave. 
It was used, in the i6th century, by Organists, 
as a means of indicating the extended Scale of 
the instruments, which, especially in Germany, 
were daily increasing in size and compass. For 
this purpose the lower Octave of Uie Gamut 
was described in capital letters ; the second, in 
small letters ; the third, in small letters wiUi a 
line drawn above them :~ 




This Scale was soon very much extended ; the 
notes below Gamut Q (F) being distinguished by 
double capitals, and those above g by small letters 
with two lines above them, the lower notes being 
described as belonging to the Double Octave, and 
the two upper Octaves as the Once-marked, and 
Twioe-marked Octaves. 

Several minor differences occur in the works 
of early authors. Agricola, for instance, in his 
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' Musica instrumentalis,* carries the Scale down 
to FF ; and, instead of capitals, permits the use 
of snuUl letters with lines below them for the 
lower Octaves — ^ff g a etc. But the principle 
remained unchanged ; and when the G Scale 
was universally adopted for the Organ, its Tabla- 
ture assumed the form which it retains in Ger- 
many to the present day : — 
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The comparatively recent adoption of the C 
Pedal-board in England has led to some confusion 
as to the Tablature of the lower Octave ; and hence 
our English organ-builders usually describe the 
Great C as Double G, using tripled capitals for 
the lowest notes — a droumstance which renders 
caution necessary in comparing English and Grer- 
man specifications, where the actual length of the 
pipes is not marked. 

In process of time, a hook was added to the 
letters, for the purpose of indicatmg a |; as, 
<l (cl)> 4 i.^t)t etc. : and, in the absence of a 
corresponding sign for the b, c; was written for d b, 
d for e b, etc., giving rise, in the Scale of £b, to 
the monstrous progression, Df , F, G, Gf , A|, 0, 
D, Df — an anomaly which continued in common 
use, long after Michael Prstorius had recom- 
mended, in his 'Syntagma Musicum,'^ the use 
of hooks below or above the letters, to indicate 
the two forms of Semitone — q, d, etc. Even as 
lata as 1808 the error was revived in connection 
with Beethoven's Erdca Symphony, which was 



announced in Vienna as 'Symphonic in Dis* 
(D«).« 

For indicating the length of the notes, the 
following forms were adopted, at a very early 
period:— 
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Grouped Notea. 

Two Orotoheli "|"|" Vow QuTon ^^^f •*«• •*«• 

By means of these Signs, it was quite possible 
to express passages of considerable complexity, 

s Thftjtr't *01iroDoloclfObM Vemldmlst.' p. 6a 
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without the use of a Stave; though, very ire- 
queutly, the two methodB of Notation were oom- 
bined, especially in Compositions intended for a 
Solo Voice, with Instrumental Accompaniment . 
For instance, in the following example from 
Arnold Schlick's *Tabulaturen Etlicher lobgeseng 
und liedlein uff die orgeln und lauten* (Mentzj 



Maua Zakt. 
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151a), the melody is given on the Stave, and the 
Bass in Organ Tablature, the notes in Uie latter 
being twice as long as those in the former — a 
peculiarity by no means rare, in a method of 
Notation into which almost every writer of emi- 
nence introduced some novelty of his own de- 
vising. 




Though no doubt deriving its origin from this 
early form, the method of Tablature used by 
Lutenists differed from it altogether in prin- 
ciple, being founded, in all its most important 
points, upon the peculiar construction of the in- 
strument for which it was intended. [See Lutb.] 
To the uninitiated, Music written on this system 
appears to be noted, either in Arabic numerals, 
or small letters, on an unusually broad Six-lined 
Stave. The resemblance to a Stave is, however, 
merely imaginary. The lines really represent 
the six principal Strings of the Lute ; whUe the 
letters, or numerals, denote the Frets by which 
the Strings are stopped, without indicating either 
the names of the notes to be sounded, or their 
relation to a fixed Clef. And, since the pitch of 
the notes produced by the use of the Frets will 
naturally depend upon that of the Open Strings, 
it is clearly imposttible to decypher any fiven 

Sstem of Tablature, without first ascertaming 
e method of tuning to which it is adi4>ted, 
though the same principle underlies all known 
modifications of the general rule. We shall do 
well, therefore, to begin by comparing a few of 
the methods of tuning most commonly used on 
the Continent. [See Scoboatuba.] 

Adrien le Roy, in his 'Briefve et facile In- 
struction pour aprendre la Tablature,* first printed 
at Paris in 1 551, tunes the Chanterelle — i.e. the 
ist, or highest String, to c, and the lower Strings, 
in descending order, to g, d, bb, f, and c ; see (a) 
in the following example. Vincenzo GiUilei, in 
the Dialogue c^ed 'U Fronimo' (Venice, 1583), 
tunes his instrument thus, beginning with the 
lowest String, Q, c, f, a, d, g, as at (6) : and this 
system was imitated by Agricola, in his ' Musica 
Instrumentalis ' (Wittenl^rg, 1529); and em- 
ployed by John Dowland in his * Bookes of Songes 
or Ayres' (London, 1 597-1603), and by most Eng- 
lish Lutenists, who, however, always reckon^ 
downwards, from the highest sound to the lowest, 
as at (0). Thomas Maoe describes the English 
method, in * Musick's Monument ' (London, 1676 
fol.), chap. ix. Sdpione Cerreto, 'Bella prattica 



munca vocale et strumentale' (Napoli, 1601), 
gives a somewhat similar system, with 8 strings, 
tuned thus, begrinning with the lowest, C, D, G, 
c, f, a, d^ g, as at (d) in the example. Sebastian 
Virdung, in 'Musica getuscht* (151 1), gives the 
following, reckoning upwards, as at (e) — A, d, g, 
b, 6, ft ; and this method, which was once very 
common in Italy, is followed in a scarce collection 
of Songs with Lute Accompaniment, published at 
Venice by Ottaviano Petrucd, in 1509. 

(a) AnaiXH Lm Rot. 




It will be understood that these systems apply 
only to the six principal Strings of the Lut^ 
which, alone, were governed by the Frets. The 
longer Strings, sympathetically tuned in pairs, by 
means of a separate neck, were entirely ignored, 
in nearly all systems of Tablature, and used only 
after the manner of a Drone, when they hap- 
pened to coincide with the Tonic of the Key 
m which the Music was written. Of this nature 
are the two lowest Strings at (d) in the foregoing 
example. 

Of the lines — generally six in number — 
used to represent the principal Strings, Italian 
Lutenists almost always employed the lowest for 
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the ChADterelle and the highest, for the gravest 
Sizing. In France, England, Flanders, and Spain, 
the highest line was used for the Chanterelle, and 
the whole system reversed. The French system, 
howerver, was afterwards universally adopted, hoth 
in Italy aud Grermany — a circumstance which 
most be carefully borne in mind with regard 
to Mivdc printed in those countries in the 17th 
century. 

The Frets by which the six principal Strings 
were shortened, were represented, in Italy, by 
the numerals i, a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, to which 
were afterwards added the numbers 10, 1 1, I3, 
written X, x, x. In France and England the 
place of these numerals was supplied by the 
letters a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, etc. : and, afber a 
time, these letters came into general use on the 
Continent also. Of course, one plan was just as 
good as the other ; but there was this important 
practical difference between them: in England 
and France a represented the Open String, and 
6 the first Fret ; in Italy, the Open String was 
represented by a cypher, and the first Fret by 
the number I. llie letter &, therefore, corre- 
sponded to the figure I ; and c to a. The letters, 
or numerals, were written either on the lines or 
in the spaces between them, each letter or 
naineral representing a Semitone in correspond* 
ence with the action of the Frets. Thus, when 
the lowest String was tuned to G, the actual 
note G was represented by a (or o) ; G|, or 
Ab, by b (or i) ; A, by c (or a) ; A|, or Bb, 
by d (or 3). But when the lowest String was 
tnned to A, b (or i) represented Bb ; (or a) 
represented BQ; and d (or 3) represented c. 
The following example shows both the French 
and tiie Italian Methods, the letters being 
written in the spaces— the usual plan in England 
— and the lowest place being reserved for an 
additional Open Bass String. 

French and English Tahlature, 
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In order to indicate the duration of the notes, 
the Semibreve, Minim, Crotchet, Quaver, and 
Dot— or Point of Augmentation — were repre- 
sented by the following signs, written over the 
highest line ; each sign remaining in force until 
it was contrskdicted by another — at least, during 
the continuance of the bar. At the beginning 
of a new bar, the sign was usually repeated. 



Semlbrarv. 



Crotchet. 



QoftTor. Dot. 

I ^ p ^ . 

In order to afford the reader an opportunity of 
practically testing the rules, we give a few short 
examples selected from the works already men- 
tioned; showing, in each case, the method of 
tuning employed — an indulgence very unusual 
in the old Lute-Books. Oi^inary notation was 
of course used for the voice part. 

J. DOWLAND. 

T3Z 



Awake, iweet 
CkamltrelU. fk 
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Italian method, 
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These exiunples will enable the student to solve 
any ordinary forms of Tablature. Those who wish 
to study the supplementary Positions of Galilei, 
and the oomplioated methods of Oerle,* Besardus,' 
and other German writers, will find no difficulty 
in understanding the rules laid down in their re- 
spective treatises, after having once mastered the 
general features of this system. 

It remains only to speak of Tablature as 
applied to other intruments than that for which 
it was originally designed. 

During the reign of Eling James I, Goperario, 
then resident in England, adapted the Lute 
Tablature to Music written for the Bass YioL 

I lo molt modern editloiu. this not* li errcMOOsly priotad O. 
t M iMlM Teatadi (N&rnlMrt. IMS). 

f (Colon. 4fr. 1609^ 
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This method of Notation was used for beginners 
only, and not for playing in concert. John Play- 
ford, in his ' Introduction to the Skill of Music * 
(10th edit., London, 1683), describes this method 
of Notation as the 'Lyra- way*; and calls the 
instrument the Lero, or Lyra- Viol. The six 
strings of the Bass Viol are tuned thus, be- 
ginning with the 6th, or lowest String, and 
reckoning upwards — D, G (T), c, e, a, d ; and 
the method proposed is exactly the same as that 
used for the Lute, adapted to this system of 
tuning. Thus, on the oth String, a denotes D 
(the Open String) ; b denotes Df ; c denotes £ ; 
etc. A player, therefore, who can read Luto> 
Music, will find no difficulty in reading this. 

John Playford, enlarging upon Ooperario*s idea^ 
recommended the same method for beginners on 
the Violin, adapting it to the four Open Strings of 
that instrument— G, D, A, E. The following Air, 
arranged on this system, for the Violin, is taken 
from a tune called ' Parthenia.' 

J J J J J J.J. i.jjJJ 
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This adaptation to the Violin is one of the latest 
developments of the system of Tablature on 
record : but Mendel,* not without show of reason* 
thinks the term applicable to the Basso Omtinuo, 
or Figured-Bass ; and we should not be very fiu* 
wrong were we to apply it to the Tonio-Sol-Fa 
system of our own day. [W.S.B.] 

TABLE ENTERTAINMENT. A species of 
performance consisting generally of a mixture of 
narration and singing delivered by a single in- 
dividual seated behind a table fisdng the audience. 
When or by whom it was originated seems doubt- 
fuL George Alexander Steevens gave, about 
1765, entertainments in which he was the sole 
performer, but such were probably rather lec- 
tures than table entertainments, la May 1775, 
R. Baddeley, the comedian (the original Moses in 
*The School for Scandal*), gave an entertain- 
ment at Marylebone Gardens, described as * an 
attempt at a sketch of the times in a variety of 

* KnsilullMiiM OoDTBrmtloiis Lezlooo (Birilo. nmx 
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caricatures, aooompanied with a whimsical and 
satirical dissertation on each character ' ; and in 
the June following Creorge Saville Carey gave at 
the same place 'A Lecture on Mimicry/ in which 
he introduced imitations of the principal theatri- 
cal performers and vocalists of the period. John 
ColHns, an actor, in 1 775 gave in London a table- 
entertainment, written by himself, called 'The 
Elements of Modem Oratory,' in which he intro- 
duced imitations of Garrick and Foote. After 
giving it for 42 times in London he repeated 
it in Oxford, Cambridge, Belfast, Dublin, and 
Birmingham. He subsequently gave, with great 
sncceis, an entertainment, also written by him- 
self caUed 'The Evening Brush,* containing seve- 
ral songs which became very popular; amonff 
tliem the once well-known 'Chapter of Kings 
— 'The Bomans in England once held sway, 
ete.*^ Charles Dibdin commenced in 1789 a 
series of table entertainments in which song was 
the prominent feature, and which he continued 
with great success until 1801. Dibdin*s posi- 
tion as a table entertainer was unique. He 
united in himself the functions of author, com- 
poser, narrator, singer, and accompanyist. [See 
biBDiN, Chablks, in which article it was by 
mistake stated that Dibdin was the originator 
of this class of entertainment.] On April 3, 1816, 
the elder Charles Mathews gave, at the Lyceum 
Tlieatre, his ' Mail Coach Adventures,' the first 
of a series of table-entertainments which he con- 
tinued to give for many years, and with which 
he achieved an unprecedented success. Into these 
his wonderful power of personation enabled him 
to introduce a new feature. After stooping be- 
hind his table he quickly reappeared with his 
head and shoulders in costume, representing to 
the life some singular character. Hie old Scotch- 
woman, the Thames waterman, and the Milton- 
struck ironmonger were a few only of such per- 
sonations. Mathews's success led to similar 
performances by others. Foremost among these 
were the comedians John Reeve and Frederick 
Tates, whose /orto was imitation of the principal 
actors of the day. W. S. Woodin gave for seve- 
ral seasons, with very great success, table-enter- 
taimnents at the Lowther Rooms, King William 
Street, Strand; a place now known as Toole's 
Theatre. — Henry Phillips, the bass singer, and 
John Wilson, the Scotch tenor, gave similar enter- 
tainments, of a more closely musical kind : and 
Edney, the Erasers, and others, have followed in 
their wake. [See Phillips, Hknbt ; and Wilson, 
JoHW.] [W.H.H.] 

TABOR. A small drum used to accompany 
A pipe, both being played by the same man. [See 
Pipe and Tabob.j Tabret is a diminutive of 
Tabor. [V.deP.] 

TABOUROT. [See Abbsau, vol. i. p. 80.] 

TACCHINARDI, N1COOL6, a distinguished 
tenor singer, bom at Florence in September 1776. 
He was intended for an eccleeiasti<^ career, but 
liis artistic bias was so strong that he abandoned 

■ Sea s eopj of Um words lo 'Hot«i and Queries' for 1MB. 
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the study of literature for that of punting and 
modelling. From the age of eleven he also re- 
ceived instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music. When 17 he joined the orchestra at the 
Florence theatre as violin-player, but after five 
years of this work, his voice having meanwhile 
developed into a beautiful tenor, he began to sing 
in public. In 1804 he appeared on the operatic 
stages of Leghorn and Pisa ; afterwards on those 
of Venice, Florence, and Milan, where he took a 
distinguished part in the gala performances at 
Napoleon's coronation as king of Italy. 

At Rome, where his success was as permanent 
as it was brilliant, his old passion for sculpture 
was revived by the acquaintance which he made 
with Canova, in whose studio he worked for a 
time. Canova executed his bust in marble, thus 
paying homage to him in his worst aspect, for 
he was one of the ugliest of men, and almost a 
hunchback. When he appeared at Paris in 181 1, 
his looks created a mingled sensation of horror 
and amusement ; but sudi was the beauty of his 
voice and the consummate mastery of his style, 
that he had only to begin to sing for these per- 
sonal drawbacks to be all forgotten. He is said 
to have taken Babini for Us model, but it is 
doubtful if he had any rival in execution and 
artistic resource. The fact of so ugly a man sus- 
taining the part (transposed for tenor) of Don 
Giovanni, with success, shows what a spell he 
could cast over his audience. 

After three successful years in Paris, Tacchi- 
BBidi returned in 1814 to Italy, where he was ap- 
pointed chief singer to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
with liberty to travel. He accordingly sang at 
Vienna, and afterwards in Spain, distinguishing 
himself especially at Barcelona, although then 50 
years old. After 1831 he left tiie stage, and lived 
at his country house near Florence. He retained 
his appointment from the Grand Duke, but de- 
voted himself chiefly to teaching, for wluch he 
became celebrated. He built a little private theatre 
in which to exercise his pupils, of whom the most 
notable were Mme. Frezzolini, and his daughter 
Fanny, Mme. Persiani, perhaps the most striking 
instance on record of what extreme training and 
hard work may effect, in the absence of any su- 
perlative natuial gifts. His other daughter, Elisa. 
was ab eminent pianiste. Tacchinardi was the 
author of a numb^ of solfeggi and vocal exercises, 
and of a little work called ' Dell* opera in musica 
sul teatro italiano, e de' suoi difetti.* He died in 
i860. [F.A.M.] 

TACET. f.e. 'is silent.* An indication often 
found in old scores, meaning that the instrument 
to which it refers is to leave off playing. [G.] 

TADOLINI, Giovanni, bom at Bologna in 
1793, learned composition firom Mattei, and sing- 
ing from Babini, and at the age of 1 8 was appointed 
by Spontini accompanyist and chorus-master at 
the Theatre des Italiens, Paris. He kept this post 
till the fall of Paris in 18 14, when he returned to 
Italy. There he remained, writing operas and 
I occupied in music till 1830, when he went back 
I to the Theatre Italien, with his wife, Eugenia 

£2 
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Sftvorini (bom at Forli, 1809), whom he had mar- 
ried shortly before, and resumed hb old functions 
till 1839, ^^OD ^6 once more returned to Italy, 
and died at Bologna Nov. 39, 187a. His operas 
are ' La Fata Alcina • (Venice, 1 8 14) ; 'La Princi- 
pessa di Navarra ' (Bologna, 1816?) ; 'II Credulo 
deluso' (Rome. 1820?); 'Tamerlaino* (Bologna, 
182a?) *Moctar' (Milan, 1824?); 'Mitridate' 
(Venice, 1826?); 'Almanzor' (Trieste, 1828?). 
One of his canzonets, * £co di Scozia,' with horn 
obligato, was much sung by Bubini. Tadolini 
was at one time credited with having written 
the concluding fugue in Rossini's Stabat (see 
Berlioz, 'Soir^ de Torchestre* 2^me Epilogue). 
The above is chiefly compiled irom F^tis. [G.] 

TAGLICHSBEGK, Thomas, bom of a musical 
fiunily at Ansbach, in Bavaria, Dec. 31, 1799, 
studied at Munich under Rovelli and Gratz, and 
by degrees became known. Lindpaintner in 1 8ao 
gave him his first opportunity by appointing him 
his deputy in the direction of the Munich theatre, 
and about this time he produced his first opera, 
' Weber^s Bild.' After this he forsook Munich 
and wandered over Germany, Holland, and Den- 
mark, as a violinist, in which he acquired great 
reputation. He then settled in Paris, and on 
Jan. 24, 1836, a symphonv of his (op. 10) was 
admitted to the unwonted honour of perform- 
ance at the Conservatoire. It must have had 
at least the merit of clearness and efiect, or it 
would not have been followed by a second per- 
formance on April a, 1837 — ^ "^^ honour for any 
German composer but a firat-rate one. 

In 1827 he was appointed Kapellmeister of the 
Prince 01 HohenzoUem Hechingen, a pott which 
he retained till its dissolution in 1848. The rest 
of his life was passed between L5wenberg in 
Silesia, Dresden, and Baden Baden, where he died 
Oct. 5, 1867. His works extend to op. 33, and 
embrace, besides the symphony already men- 
tioned, three others — a mass, op. 25 ; a psalm, 
op. 30; a trio for PF. and strings; a great 
quantity of concertos, variations, and other pieces 
for the violin ; part-songs, etc., etc. [G.] 

TAGLIAFICO, Joseph Duddonn^, bom 
Jan. J, 182 1, of Italian parents, at Toulon, and 
educated at the College Henri IV, Paris. 
He received instruction in singing firom Pier- 
marini, in acting from Lablache, and made his 
tUbut in 1844 at the Italiens, Paris. He first 
appeared in England April 6, 1847, at Covent 
Grwden Theatre, as Oroe in 'Semiramide,' on the 
occasion of the opening of the Royal Italian 
Opera. From that year until 1876 he appeared at 
Covent Garden season by season, almost opera 
by opera. His parts were small, but they were 
thoroughly studied and given, and invariably 
showed the intelligent and conscientious artist. 
In the intervals of the London seasons he had 
engagements in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Paris, 
and America ; was stage manager at the Th^tre 
dee Italiens, Monte Carlo, etc., and for many 
years corresponded with the 'Menestrel' under 
the signature of ' De Retz.* In 1877, on the death 
of M. Desplaces, he was appointed stage manager 
of the Italian Opera in London, which post he 
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resigned in 1882 on account of ill health. Mme. 
Tagliafico, formerly Cotti, was for many years a 
valuable 'comprimaria' both at Covent Grarden 
and Her Majesty's. [A.C.] 

TALEXY, Adrikn. A pianist and voluminous 
composer, bom about 1820; produced between 
1872 and 1878 six one-act operettas at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens and other Paris theatres, none 
of which met with any special favour. He ih 
the author of a ' M^thode de piano' ; 20 * Etudes 
expressives,* op. 80 (with Colombier); and of 
a large number of Mlon and dance pieces foi 
piano solo, some of which enjoyed great popu- 
larity in their day. In i860 M. Talexy con- 
ducted a series of French operas at the St. James's 
Theatre, London, for Mr. F. B. Chatterton, begin- 
ning with La Tentation, May 28, which however 
did not prove a good speculation. He died at 
Paris in 1881. [G.] 

TAILLE. Originally the French name for 
the tenor voice, Basse-taille being applied to the 
baritone ; but most frequently employed to de- 
signate the tenor viol and violin. It properly 
denominates the large tenor, as distinguished 
from the smaller contralto or haute-oontre : but 
t M i ■ is often applied to both instruments. The 
_M_ tenor violoncello def was originally ap- 
~ propriated to the Taille. [See Tknob 
Violin.] [E.J.P.] 

TALISMANO, IL. Grand opera in 3 acts ; 
music by Balfe. Pit)duced at Her Majesty's Opera, 
June II. 1874. The book, founded on Walter 
Scott's 'Talisouui,* was written by A. Mattheson 
in English, and so composed ; but was translated 
into Italian by Sig. Zaffira for the purpose of 
production at the Italian Opera. The work waa 
left unfinished by Balfe, and completed by Dr. 
G. A. Macfarren. [G.] 

TALLYS (as he himself wrote his name), 
TALYS, or TALLIS (as it is usuaUy spelled), 
Thomas, the father of English cathedral music, 
is supposed to have been bom in the second 
decade of the i6th century. It has been con- 
jectured that he received his early musical 
education in the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral 
under Thomas Mulliner, and was removed 
thence to the choir of the Chapel Royal ; but 
there is no evidence to support either state- 
ment. The words ' Child there ' which occur at 
the end of the entry in the Cheque-book of the 
Chapel Royal recording his death and the appoint- 
ment of his successor, and which have been relied 
upon as proving the latter statement, are am- 
biguous, as they are applicable equally to his 
successor, Henry Eveseed, and to him. It is how- 
ever highly probable that he was a chorister 
in one or other of the metropolitan choirs. He 
became organist of Waltham Abbey, which 
appointment he retained until the dissolution 
of the abbey in 1540, when he was dismissed 
with 2o#. for wages and 20#. for reward.^ It is 
probable that he soon after that event obtained 
the place of a Gentleman of the Chapel Ro3raL 
His celebrated Preces, Responses and Litany, and 

I This fftct wtu diMorered hj Mr. W. H. Cuminlogs. 
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his Service in the Dorian mode, were most prob- 
ably oc«nposed soon afler the second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. was issued in 1553. In 1560 he 
contribnted eight tunes to Day's Psalter (one of 
which, a canon 2 in i, was subsequently adapted 
uid is still used to Ken s Evening Hymn), and 
four anthems to Day's Morning, Communion, 
and Evening Prayer. On January 21, 1575-6 he 
and William Byrd obtained Letters Patent giving 
them the exclusive right of printing music and 
ruled music pAper for twenty-one years ; the first 
of the kind. The first work printed under the 
patent was the patentees* own ' Cantiones quse ab 
argmnento Sacne vocantur, quinque et sex par- 
tium,' containing 34 motets, 16 by Tallis, and 18 
by Byrd, and dated 1575. In the patent the 
grantees are called ' Gent, of our Chappell * only, 
but on the title-page of the * Cantiones* they 
deaoibe themselves as * SerenissimsB Keginese 
Maiestati k priuato Sacello generosis, et Organis- 
tis.* The work is a beautiful specimen of early 
English musical typography. It contains not 
only three laudatory poems, one * De Anglorum 
Musica* (unsigned), and two others by ' Ric^rdus 
Mnlcasterus' and 'Ferdinandus Richardsonus,* 
bat also at the end a short poem by Tallis and 
Byrd themselves : — 

AUTOBSS OANTIONTJII AD LSGTOBEM. 

Ha* Ubi primiUas tie eommendamua^ amice 
Lector^ ut infantem depotitura suum 
NuLrieifidn vix firma puerpera credit, 

quels pro lacU tuce gratsa frontia erit 
Hoc etenimfretcBy moffnam promiUere messem 

Audebunt, e(unfCB, /cUcie honore cadent. 

which has been thus happily Englished : — ^ 

THK F&AMSBS or THE MUBICKE TO THE BEADEB. 

Ai one, that acaroe reooner'd from, her Throes 
With trostie Nurse her feeble Babe beetowes ; 
These firstlings. Reader^ in thy Hands we place. 
Whose Milk must be the Fauonr of thv Face ; 
Bv that snsUyn'd, large Increase shal they shew, 
Or that deprined, ungamer'd must they goe. 

About the same time Tallys composed his 
markable Song of Forty parts, for 8 choirs 
of 5 voices each, originally set to Latin 
words, but adapted to English words about 
1630.* [See vol. iii. p. 274.] Tallys, like 
hia contemporary, the uunous Vicar of Bray, 
conformed, outwardly at least, to the various 
forma of worship which successive rulers 
imposed, and so retained his position in the 
Chapel Koyal uninterruptedly from his ap- 
pointment in the reign of Henry YIII untU 
his death in that of Elizabeth. From the 
circumstance of his having selected his Latin 
motets for publication so lately as 1575 it may 
be inferred that his own inclination was toward 
the older fedth. He died November 23, 1585, 
and was buried in the chancel of the parish 
church at Greenwich, where in a stone before 
the altar rails a brass plate was inserted with an 
epitaph in verse engraven upon it. Upon the 
ohurdi being taken down for rebuilding soon 

> By Mr. H. F. Wllion. of Trinity CoUece. Oambrldg«. to whom the 
Editor's best •eknowledfmenu are doe. 

s Co^«* are to be found In the Mtdrigal Society's Library, msde by 
Jeim Immyns ; Um British If useiun ; the Royal College of Music ; 
tbe Ubrary of Sir F. A. G. Ouseley. 
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after 1 7 10 the inscription was removed, and Tallys 
remained without any tombstone memorial for 
upwards of 150 years, when a copy of the epitaph 
(which had been preserved by Strype in his 
edition of Stow's Survey of London, 1720,* and 
reprinted by Hawkins, Bumey and others) waa 
placed in the present church. The epitaph was 
set to music as a 4-part glee by Dr. Cooke, 
which was printed in Warren*s collections. 
Tallys's Service (with the Yenite as originally 
set as a canticle), Preces and Responses, and 
Litany, and 5 anthems (adapted from his Latin 
motets), were first printed in Barnard's Selected 
Church Musick, 1641. The Service, Preces, Re- 
sponses and Litany, somewhat changed in form 
and with the substitution of a chant for Yenite 
instead of the original setting, and the addition 
of a chant for the Athanasian Creed, were next 
printed by Dr. Boyce in his Cathedral Mudo. 
All the various versions of the Preces, Responses 
and Litany are included in Dr. Jebb's * Choral 
Responses and Litanies.' He appears to have 
written another service also in the Dorian mode, 
but ' in 5 parts two in one,' of which, as will be 
seen from the following list, the bass part only 
is at present known. A Te Deum in F, for 5 
voices, is much nearer complete preservation 
(see list). Hawkins included in his History 
scores of two of the Cantiones, and, after having 
stated in the body of his work that Tallys did not 
compose any secular music, printed in his appen- 
dix the 4-part song, * Like as the doleful dove.' 
Bumey in his History printed an anthem from 
Day's Morning, Communion, and Evening prayer, 
and two of the Cantiones. Several MS. compo- 
sitions by Tallys are preserved at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in Queen Elizabeth's Yirginal Book, in 
the British Museum, and ebewhere. (See the 
list.) We give his autograph from the last leaf 
of a MS. collection of Treatises on Music, 
formerly belonging to Waltham Al»bey, now in 
the Britbh Museum (Lansdowne MS. 763). 




A head, purporting to be his likeness, together 
with that of Byrd, was engraved (upon the same 
plate) for Nicola Haym's projected History of 
Music, 1 726. A single impression alone is known, 
but copies of a photograph taken from it are 
extant. [W.H.H.] 



The following is a first attempt to enumerate 
the existing works of Tallys : — 

1 By an odd misprint the oompoeer's name is called 'Qallys' on 
Strypc^s copy. 
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TbecwUMt 
Bmr tiM voice and prtijar {'% 

Lord in thee la all 1117 tnut ('a 

Prayer'). 
Bemember not. O Lord God (' the 

Anthem')' 
If ft loTe me C the Anthem '). 

1 give 70U a new Commandinent.l 
(All for four voioee. Printed tai 

John Oajr's' Morning and Erening 
Prarer and Communion.' UWO 7] 

Nan blest no doubt. 1st tune. 
Let Ood arise. 2nd do. 
Why tumtth In flght, Srd do. 
O oome in one. 4th do. 
■reD like the hunted hind. 6th do. 
Kspend. O Lord. <th do. 
Why bragst In maUoe high. Ttb do. 
God grant with graoe. 8th do. 
Come. Holy Ghost, eternal God. 
(All for four Toloea. In J<'m Day's 
'Whole Psalter 'IMS? Th«8 tunes 
(hi the Tenor part) are In the 8 
modes. 1 in each. No. 8-a Canon 
S in 1. sung upside down— Is the 
time usually sung to 'OI017 to 
nee. my God this night.*) 

BalTator mundl. 4 5. No. 1 (Bur- 
ney.m.76). Adapt«d to 'With 
all our hearts.' by Barnard. 
Alsu (?) to 'Teach me. O Lord,' 
Oh. Ch.. and ' When Jesus.' 

Absterge Domine. 4 6. No. 2 (Haw 
kins. 111. 887). Adapted to 
'Wipe away.' by Bamaid, 
Also to ' Dtsoomflt them. O, 
Lord'(U88?) and 'I look for 
the Lord.' I 

In manus tuas. 4 6. No. 8. 

Mlhl aotem nimls. 4 5. No. 7. 
Adapted to 'Blessed be thy' 
name.' by Barnard. Also to 
'Great and marreUous.' by 
Kotett Society. 

Onata lux (Hymn). 46. No. 8. 

O sacrum oonriTlum. 4 5. No. 9. 
Adapted to 'I call and cry,' 
by Barnard. 

Darelinquit Impius. 4S. No. 13 
(Burney. tU. Hi). 

Babbathum dum translsset. 4 6. 
No. 14. 

Virtus, honor et potestas, 46. 
No. 15. 

mas dum pergnnt (Hymn), 4 6. 
No. 16 (? has a 2nd part. Bex 
Chrlste). 

Procul reoedant(Hymn).4S. No.20. 

8alvatorMundi,45. No. 21 (differ- 
ent from No. 1). 

PBcUsaDtNaiareI.46. No. 90. 



appearance is gfren. 



InJ^unioetfletn. 48L No. ML 
SuMdpe qusso. 47. No. V. 
8ienlm(2dapars),47. No. 28. 
■Iserere nostri. 47. No. 94 (Haw- 
kins. Ul. 278). 
(All from the Oantfonat lacrm. 
etc 1576.) 

First Serrice.* or • Short Serrtoe ' 

—In D dor. Venlte. Te Deom. 

Benedtotus. Kyrle. Creed. 

Sanctus. Gloria In Exoelsls. 

Magniftoat. NnneDlmittls; aU 

4 4. 
' First preees.* 
Flnt Psalm to do.* (Ps. eziz.) 

'Wherewithal.' a chant har- 
monised. 
Second do.. ' O do well.* do. 
Third do. ' My sool cleareth.* do. 

all four 4 4. 
BesponsoB, Lord*! Prayer, and 

Litany 4 6. 
(Anthem) O Lord. glTO thy Holy 

Spirit. 4 4. (Adapted from 

Latin, aooording to Tudway.) 
WiUi all our hearts, 4 6 (BalTator 

Mundl. No. 1). 
Blessed be thy name. 4 6 (Mlhl 

antem nlmis). 
I call and cry, 4 6 (O saeium eon- 

▼Irium). 
Wipe away my rins. 4 6 (Abiterge 

DonUne).' See ' Foigive me,' 

MS. 
(All from Barnard's 'First Book 
of Selected Church Musio. 1641.) 

Litany. Preces. and Bcsponies, 44. 
In Bimbaolt's ' Full Cathedral 
Serrice of Thomas TalUs '; and 
Jebb's ' Choral Besponsea and 
Litanies' (1847). 

Like as the doleful dore. 4 4. In 
Hawkins. Appendix. 

AU people that on earth do dwell. 
4 4. In Arnold's Cathedral 
Music, TOl. 1. 

Bear my prayer. 44. In 'Anthems' 
and Scnrtces forChurcbChoirs. 
Burns. 1846. toL i. 1& 

Blessed are those. 4 6. In Motett 
Society's Collection, IIL 131. 

Great and manrellous. 4 S. Ibid, 
ill. 99, adapted Cram ' Mlhl au- 
t«m nlmis,' Cantio 7; and 
' Blesied be thy Name,' tn Bar- 
nard. 

Verba mea anrtbus. 4 & InBoch- 
lltz's Sammlung. Aretransla- 
tlon of 'I call and cry.' 

'(^me. Holy Ghost, our souls In- 
splxe.* Parish Choir. 



n. MANUSCRIPT (NOT PBINTXD). 
(Al Oh. - (Thrist Church Library. Oxford. M.S.O. - Musle School. 
Oxford. B.C.M. -Library of Royal College of Musle. Add. MS. - 
Additional M8S. British Museum. F.W.-Fltzwliliam Museum 
Cambridge. O.-Llbrary of Be?. Sir F. A. O. Ouaeley. Bt. PJL-' 
Peterhouft. Cambridge. 

'Baoond Psalms' to Preoea. tIe. Adesto nunc. 4 6. Ch.Ch. 

Ps8.cx.andcxxxlL Probably I Ad nihilum deductus. 4 6. 2nd 

.««.?i*S".**^°'*i?^- Part of Domine quis.* Add. 

'Third Psalms' to Preces. Tix.Ps. MSS.S,0B9. 

«***• '**-17»- Do- A new commandment (?) > 

(Both these are in a Base part Arise. O Lord. P. U. 

book, formerly Juxon'i, In the Li- 1 Ave Del patrls. 4 8. B.O.M. 

bfary of St. Johnl ColU, Oxford.) Ave Domini HI la. 4 3. Do. 

itmoe 'Of five partt. two In one' 1;^ Sl!f2ii.*'i.?°n 
In D dor. containing Venit* Jl' ^!^^^ ^^ 
Te Deum. Benedietus. Kyrie. „'" W *2. Do. 
Hloene Creed. Sanctut. Gloria "•"'fa •» those that are onde- 
in Bxcelsis. Magnliloat. and filed. 4 6. M.8.0. 
Nunc Wmlttis. Bau part in De lamenUtione (GImel. Daleth) 
Jtuon book. St.John's. Oxford. 46. Ch.Ch. Add.MS^sSS 
Ho other parts yet known. I Deliver me. O God. St. Paul'i lUt. 

• Printed by Day with the name of Sheppard ; and given hi 'Parish 
ChoUr'asbySheppard. See Add. MS. 80.511 "^ "'^ 

JnZ:*^ four8-part anthems there are transcripts in the Fltx- 
With all our heart.' 'Blessed.' and ' Wipe away.' bv Blow onW." 



wiin ail our heart.' 'Blessed.' and ' Wipe away.' by Blow only. 



Dlseomflt them. O Lord, adapted 
(?1MS) from 'Absterge Do- 
mine.' Oh. (7h. 

Domine qub habitabtt, 46. Ch.Cb. 
Add. MS. 6.050. 

Dominns tecum. 43. B.CJL 

Kccetempus.44. Add. MS. 30.613. 

Bt benedietus, in Lute taUature. 
Add. MS. 29.246. 

Bx more doctl mUtioo. Add. MS. 
80,618. 

' Fancy ' for the Organ in A Brittor. 
Ch.Cb. 

Ftitx namqoe. No. 1. for Virginals. 
Virginal Book. FitxwUliam 
Library. Cambridge. 

Felix namqne. No. 2. for do. Do. 

Felix namque. No. flL 'Mr. Thos. 
TallU OflbUry,' for do. Add. 
MS. No. 30.488L 

Fond youth la a bubble, 4 4. 
Add. M& 80.613.4 

Forgive me. Lord, my sin. Clif- 
ford's list. This Is probably 
only a variant of * Wipe away 
myslna.* 

Gaiidegloriosa.4& Ota.C%. 
Gattdeglorloea.4s. R.CJf.» 
Gaude Virgo Maria. 46. M.S.O. 
Gloria tibl Trinltas. 44(?) Ch.Oh. 
Gloria tibl Domine. 4 6 (?) O. 
Hee deum cell. 4 6. Ch. Ch. 
How long. 4 4C?) In Lute tablatnre. 
Add. MS. 29,247: 31.992. 

If that a sinner's sighs. 4 8. O. 
I look for the Lord. 4 6. Oh. Ch. 

An adaptatUm of 'Absterge 

Domine.' 
Incipit lamentatio (Aleph, Beth), 

46. Do. Add. MS. 6^009. 
In nomine. 44. M.S.O. 
In nomine. 44. Do. 
In nomine. Lute tablature. Add. 

MSa. 29.246. 
I will give thanks. St. Paul's list. 
I wUl cry unto God. Do. 

Laudato Domlnum. 46. (^ Oh. 
Let the wicked forsake hU way. 
Calvert's list. 

Msgntflcatanimamea46L Oh.Ch. 
Maria Stella. 43. B.C.M. 
MIraculumvldete,46. Ch.Ch. 
Natus est nobU 4 2. Add. MS. 

90,613. 
Nunc dlmlttls Domine. 4 6. Ch.(Jh. 



Oglvethanks. MB.byA. 
O. 

O God be merclfuL P.H. 

O thou God Almighty. 4 4. OhXJh. 

O praise the Lord. Adapted to 'O 
Salutarls.' Baas part Id Bar- 
nard's M&OoIL B.aM. 

O Salutarls. 4 8. Oh.Ch. 

O stag unto the Lord (Ps.exUx), 
6w M.B.O. 

O thou liod Almighty. 4 4. Oh. Ch. 

Out of the deep. 44. Oh. Oh. 

O ye tender babes. 4 4. Add. MB. 
51 {gy, 

Pangelingna(noDame).44. Do. 
ranne lingua (no name). 44. Do. 
Pange lingua (no name). 4 C Do. 
rerhaeenoa.48. R.CJI. 
Per haee no^ 4 4. Add. MS. 

30.513. 
Poyncte. a (for the Virginal!)^ 44. 

Do. 

QaldamfUt.4C Oh. Oh. 

Balve intemerata. 4 5. Ch. <7h. 
Salve IntemeratA. 48. Bt'.M.» 
Save Lord and bear us. St. I'aafs 

list. 
Soleuulsurgebat,46. (3h.0h. 

Te Denm. English, hi F. a 8. 

Parts for 1st (Countertenor. 

Tenor. Baas Cant., in Barnard's 

MS. Collection in &C JI. An 

Organ part in Ch. Ch. 
Ttechme.OLord.45. Ch.Ch.(7) 

adaptation of Salvator Mundl 

No.l. 
Teach me thy way. 44. Oh. Ch. 
Tu fabricator. 45. Do. 
Tu nimlrum. 4 4. Add. MS. 29.246. 

Up. Lord, and help us. St. Paul's 

list. 

Varlls Unguis. 47. Oh. Oh. 
Veni redemptor. 4 4. Add MS. 

30.613. 
Veni redemptor ( No 2). 4 4. Do. 
Verily, verily. 4 4. Bly. P.H. 

Add. MS. 18,166. 

When Jesna went hito Symon the 
Pharisee's house. 4 6. Adapted 
to ' Salvator mundl ' (No. 21). 
Add. MS. 31,228. 



The Editor has to express his sincere thanks 
to the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart. ; Rev. J. 
H. Mee ; Rev. W. E. Dickson ; Mr. John Bishop ; 
Mr. Bertram Pollock, and several others^ for their 
kind help in making out this list. [G.] 

TAMBERLIK, Enricjo, bom March i6, 1820^ 
at Rome, received instruction in singing from 
Borgna and Guglielmi, and made his d^but in 
1 84 1 at the Teatro Fondo, Naples, in Bellini's 

4 The volumes in the Add. MSS. numbered 90,613 and 80.488 
are valuable, not only because they contain works not known else- 
where, but because of the light they throw on the dtmetUe 
position of music in the 16th century. They are arrangemenU for tha 
Virginals— the flMhlonable keyed instrument of the day— exactly 
analogous to the arrangemenU for the Pianoforte of our own times i 
and It U startling to find that thn sacred choral music of that day waa 
the favourite music, and that the learned contrapuntal 8- and •- 
part moteu of Tallls. Edwardes. Farraot, Tavemer. Byrde. Crequll- 
lon. Josquln. Orlando Lasso, and others, were compressed for the 
amusement of musical amateurs Just as oratorios, operas, and oper- 
ettas are now. From Add. M8S. 29.246, 29.247, another thing is plain, 
that these learned compositions were arranged for the Lute so that 
the top part could be »ung solo, and the other parts pUyed as 
accompaniment. An example of this may be found In the ' Bchos du 
temps pass^.' where Gibboos's • Silver Swan ' is set to French words 
(Le Cruisd captlO as a solo with accompaniment ; but It will be new 
to many to find the same practice in the 16th century. 

• This and ' Salve Intemerata.' for 3 voices in R.aM.. no. ITW, an- 
pear to be portions of 6-part motets to the same words, reduced to 
3 parts by simple omiuions of voice-parts. The same probably 
applies to all the S-pan moteU In B.0 JL mentfoned above : but they 
require Invest IgatloiL ^ 



TAMBEBLIK. 

' I Capuletti.* He sang with success for several 
years at the San Carlo, also at Lisbon, Madrid, 
and Barcelona. He first appeared in England 
April 4, 1850^ at the Boyal Italian Opera, as 
Masaniello, and obtained immediate populairity 
in that and in his other parts of the season, viz. 
PoUio, Robert, Boderick Dhu, Otello ; April ao, 
Amen'ifi, on the production of a version of 
'Moee in Egitto,' entitled 'Zora'; and July 25, 
in Leopold, on the production of 'La Juive* in 
England. He possessed a splendid tenor voice, 
of great richness of tone and volume, reaching 
to C in alt, which he gave with tremendous 
power, and 'as clear as a belL* His taste and 
energy were equal, and he was an excellent 
singer, save for the persistent use of the 'vibrato.* 
In person he was singularly handsome, and was 
an admirable actor. He remained a member 
of the company until 1864 inclusive^ excepting 
the season of 1857, singing in the winters at 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Madrid, North and South 
America, etc His other parts included Arnold ; 
Emani; Aug. 9, 51, Phaon (Saffo); Aug. 17, 
53, Pietro il Grande; June 25, 53, Benvenuto 
Odlini; May 10, 55, Manrico (Trovatore)— on 
production of those operas in England ; also. May 
27, 51, Florestan (Fidelio); July 15, 53, U^o 
(Spohr's Faust) ; Aug. 5, 58, Zampa ; July a, 63, 
Grounod*s Faust — on the revival or production 
of the operas at Covent Grarden, etc. He re- 
appeared at the same theatre in 1870 as Don 
Ottavio, the Duke (Bigoletto), John of Leyden ; 
and in 1877, at Her Majesty's, as Ottavio, Otello, 
and Manrico, and was well received, though his 
powers were on the wane. He is now living at 
Madrid, where he carries on a manufiEUstory of 
arms, occasionally singing in public. [A.C.] 

TAMBOUR DE BASQUE. [See Tam- 
bourine.] [V.deP.] 

TAMBOURIN. A long narrow drum used 
in Provence, beaten with 
a stick held in one hand, 
while the other hand plays 
on a pipe or flageolet with 
only three holes, called a 
gaioubet. [See Drum 3, vol. 
i. p. 466.] [V.deP.] 

TAMBOURIN, an old 
Proven9al dance, in its ori- 
ginal form accompanied by 
a Flute and Tambour de 
Basque, whence the name 
was derived. The drum ac- 
oompaniment remained a 
characteristic feature when 
the dance was adopted on the stage, the bass 
of the tune generally consisting of single notes 
in the tonic or dominant. The Tambourin was 
in a-4 time, of a lively character, and generally 
followed by a second Tambourin in tha minor, 
after which the first was repeated. A well- 
known example occurs in Raraeau's 'Pieces 
de Clavecin,' and has often been reprinted. 
It was introduced in Scene 7, Entr^ III, of 
the same composer's *F6teB d'H^b^,' where it 
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is entitled 'Tambourin en Rondeau,' in allu* 
sion to its form, which is that of an 8-barred 
Rondeau followed by several 'reprises.' The 
same opera contains (in Entr^ I, Scenes 5 and 9) 
two otner Tambourins, each consisting of two 
parts (major and minor). We give the first part 
of one of them as an example. Mile. Camai^ 
is said to have excelled in this dance. 
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[W.B.S.] 

TAMBOURINE (Fr. Tambour de Basque). 
This consists of a wooden hoop, on one side of 
which is stretched a vellum head, the other side 
being open. Small rods with fly-nuts serve to 
tighten or loosen the head. It is beaten by the 
hand without a stick. Several pairs of small 
metal plates, called jingles, are fixed loosely round 
the hoop by a wire passing through the centres 
of each pair, so that they jingle whenever the 
tambourine is struck by the hand or shaken. 
Another efiect is produced by rubbing the head 
with the finger. It is occasionally used in or- 
chestras, as in Weber's 
overture to 'Preciosa,' and 
at one time was to be seen 
in our military bands. In 
the last century it was a 
fashionable instrument for 
ladies. The instrument is 
probably of Oriental origin, being very possibly 
derived from the Hebrew Toph ^ (Exod. xv. 20). 
The Egyptian form is somewhat similar to our 
own, but heavier, as may be seen from the wood- 
cut, taken from Lane's ' Modem Egyptians.' 

The French Tambourin is quite a different 
thing, and is described under the 3rd kind of 
Drums, as well as under its proper name. 
[Drum 3, and Tamboubut.] 

The modem 
Egyptians have 
drums (Dara- 
hukkdi) with one 
skin or head, and 
open at the bot- 
tom, which is the 
only reason for 
classifying them 
with tambour- 
ines. [See vol. i. 
p. 463?! The an- 
nexed woodcut (also from Lane) shows two 
examples ; the first of wood, inlaid with tortoise- 

1 This root sttTTiTes in the SpanUb adt^t, a Umbonrine. 
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Bhell and mot1ier-of-pearl. 1 7 inches high and 6} 
diftmeter at top ; the second is of eArthenware, 
10 j inches high and 8 J diameter. [V.deP,] 

TAMBURINI, Aktonio, baritone singer, emi- 
nent among the great lyric artists of Uie 19th 
century, was bom at Faenza on March a8, 1800. 
His faUier was director of military music at 
Fossombrone, Anoona. A player himaelf on horn, 
trumpet, and clarinet, he instructed his son, at 
a very early age, in horn-playing, accustoming 
him in this way to great and sustained efforts, 
even to overtaxing his undeveloped strength. At 
nine the boy played in the orchestra, but seems 
soon to have been passed on to Aldobrando Rossi 
for vocal instruction. At twelve he returned 
to Faenza, singing in the opera chorus, which 
was employed not only at the theatre but for 
mass, a fact which led him to devote much time 
in early youth to the study of church music He 
attracted the notice of Madame Pisaroni and 
the elder Mombelli ; and the opportunities which 
he enjoyed of hearing these great singers, as well 
as Davide and Donzelli, were turned by him to 
the best accoimt. At eighteen, and in possession 
of a fine voice, he was engaged for the opera of 
Bologna. The piece in which, at the little town 
of Cento, he first appeared, was * La Gonteesa di 
oolle erboso, * of Grenerali. His favourable reception 
there and at Mirandola, Correggio, and Bologna, 
attracted the notice of several managers, one of 
whom secured him for the Carnival at Piacenza, 
where his success in Rossini's ' Italiana in Algeri* 
procured for him an engagement that same year 
at the Teatro Nuovo at Naples. Although his 
beautiful baritone voice had now reached its full 
maturity, his execution was still imperfect, and 
the Neapolitan public received him somewhat 
coldly, though speedily won over by his great 
gifts and promise. The political troubles of 1 8 20, 
however, closed the theatres, and Tamburini sang 
next at Florence, where, owing to indisposition, 
he did himself no justice. The memory of this 
was speedily wiped out by a series of triumphs at 
Leghorn, Turin, and Milan. About this time he 
lost his mother, an affliction which so plunged 
him in melancholy that he thought of retiring to 
a cloister. It is fortunate for the public that his 
calling interposed a delay between this design and 
its execution, so that it was never carried into 
effect. At Milan he met and married the lovely 
singer, Marietta Gioja, for whom, as well as for 
him, Mercadante wrote the opera of 'H Posto 
abbandonato.* 

Proceeding to Trieste, he passed through Ven- 
ice, where an unexpected toll was demanded of 
him. Special performances were being given in 
honour of the Fmperors of Austria and Russia, 
then at Venice, and Tamburini was not allowed 
to escape scot-free. He was arrested * by author- 
ity,' and only after a few days, during which he 
adiieved an immense success, was he allowed to 
proceed. From Trieste he went to Rome, where 
he remained for two years ; thence, after singing 
in *Mos^* at Venice, with Davide and Mme. 
Meric Lalande, he removed to Palermo, where he 
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spent another two years. He now received an 
engagement from Barbaja for four years, during 
which he sang in Naples, Milan, and Vienna, 
alternately. At Vienna he and Rubini were 
decorated with the order of *the Saviour,' an 
honour previously accorded to no foreigner but 
Wellington. Tamburini first sang in London in 
1832, and soon became an establkhed favourite. 
His success was equally great at Paris, where he 
appeared in October of the same year as Dandini 
in the ' Cenerentola.' For ten years he belonged 
to London and Paris, a conspicuous star in the 
brilliant constellation formed by Grisi, Persian], 
Viardot, Rubini, Lablache, and himself, and was 
long remembered as the baritone in the &mous 
'Puritan! quartet.* Without any single com- 
manding trait of genius, he seems, with ^e excep- 
tion of Lablache, to have combined more attractive 
qualities than any mannnnger who ever appeared. 
He was handsome and graceful, and a master in 
the art of stage-costume. His voice, a baritone 
of over two octaves extent, was full, round, sonor- 
ous, and perfectly equal throughout. His exe- 
cution was unsurpassed and unsurpassable ; of a 
kind which at the present day is wellnigh obsolete, 
and is associated in the pubUc mind with soprano 
and tenor voices only. The Parisians, referring 
to this florid £&cility, called him * Le Rubini des 
basse-taiUes.' Although chiefly celebrated as a 
singer of Rossini*s music, one of his principal 
parts was Don Giovanni. His readiness, versati- 
lity and true Italian cleverness are well illustrated 
by the anecdote of his exploit at Palermo, during 
his engagement there, when he not only sang his 
own part in Mercadante*s ' £lisa e Claudio' but 
adopted the costume and the voice— a soprano 
Bfogalo— of "Mme. Lipparini, the prima donna, who 
was frightened off the stage, went through the 
whole opera, duets and a//, and finished by dancing 
a pas die quatre with the Taglionis and Mile. Ri- 
naldini. For the details of this most amusing 
scene the reader must be referred to the lively 
narrative of Mr. Sutherland Edwards' ' History of 
the Opera,* ii. 272. 

In 1 841 Tamburini returned to Italy and sang 
at several theatres there. Although his powers 
were declining, he proceeded to Russia, where he 
found it worth his while to remain for ten years. 
When, in 1852, he returned to London, his voice 
had all but disappeared, in spite of which he sang 
again after that, in Holland and at Paris. His 
last attempt was in London, in 1859. ^^n^ that 
time he lived in retirement at Nice, till his death 
November 9th, 1876. [F.A.M.] 

TAMERLANO. Opera in 3 acts; libretto by 
Piovene, music by Handel. Composed between 
July 3 and 23, 1724, and produced at the King's 
Theatre, London, Oct. 31, 1724. It comes be- 
tween 'Giulio Cesare' and *Rodelinda.' Pio- 
vene's tragedy has been set 14 times, the last 
being in 1824. {.^-^ 

TAM-TAM. The French term for the gon^ 
in the orchestra; evidently derived from the 
Hindoo name for the instrument (Sanscrit turn- 
turn). [See GONO.] [G.] 
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TANCREDI. An opera seria in a acts ; the 
libretto by Rostd, after Voltaire, music by Rob- 
nni. Produced at the Teatro Fenice, Venice, 
Feb. 6. 1813. In Italian at the Th^tre des 
Italiens, Paris ; and in French (Castil Blaze) at 
the Odeon. In England, in Italian, at King's 
Theatre, May 4, iSao. Revived in 1837, Pasta ; 
1841, Viardot; 1848. Alboni; and July aa, aQ, 
1856, for Johanna Wagner. Tancredi contains 
the famous air * Di tanti palpiti.* [G.] 

TANGENT, in- a clavichord, is a thick pin of 
brass wire an inch or more high, flattened out 
towards the top into a head one-eighth of an inch 
or so in diameter. It is inserted in the back end of 
the key, and being pushed up so as to strike the 
pair of strings above it, forms at once a hammer 
for them and a temporary bridge, from which 
they vibrate up to the soundboard bridge. In 
the clavichord no other means beyond this very 
primitive contrivance is used for producing the 
tone, which is in consequence very feeble, al- 
though sweet. The common damper to all the 
strings, a strip of cloth interwoven behind the 
row of tangents, has the tendency to increase this 
characteristic of feebleness, by permitting no 
sympathetic reinforcement. 

In all clavichords made anterior to about 1725 
there was a fretted (or gebunden) system, by 
which the keys that struck, what from analogy 
with other stringed instruments may be called 
open strings, were in each octave F, G, A, 
Bb, C, D, Eb. With the exception of A and D 
(which were always independent), the semitones 
were obtained by the tangents of the neighbour- 
ing keys, which fretted or stopped the open 
string at shorter distance, and produced Ff, 
G S, B Q, C|, and E J. Owing to this contrivance 
it was not possible, for example, to sound F and 
Ff together by putting down the two contiguous 
keys; since the Ff alone would then sound. 
We have reason to believe that the independence 
of A and D is as old as the chromatic keyboard 
itself, which we know for certain was in use in 
1426. Old authorities may be quoted for the 
fretting of more tangents than one; and Adlung, 
who died in 176a, speaks of another fretted 
division which left Eb and B independent, 
an evident recognition of the natural major 
scale which proves the late introduction of this 
system. 

The tangent acts upon the strings in the same 
way that the bridging or fretting does upon the 
simple monochord, sharpening the measured 
distances which theory demands by adding ten- 
sion. Pressing the key too much therefore makes 
the note sound intolerably out of tune. An 
onskilful player would naturally err in this 
direction, and Emanuel Bach cautions against it. 
In his famous essay ^ on playing he describes an 
effect special to the tangent, unattainable by 
either jack or hammer, viz. the S^en or Bebung, 
which was a tremolo or vibrato obtained by a 
tiemalouB pressure upon the key with the fleshy 

1 * V«nadi fiber die w«hra Art KlaTler ra tplelen.' 1788, another 
1780. and republlthod bj SdwlUnf. 1807. 
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end of the finger. It was marked with a line 
and dots like the modem mezzo aiaceatOf but 
being upon a single note, was, of course, en- 
tirely diflPerent. 

The article Clavichord is to be corrected by 
the foregoing observations. [A. J.H.] 

TANNHAUSER UND DER SlNGER- 
KRIEu AUF WARTBURG. An opera in 3 
acts; words and music by Wagner. Produced 
at Dresden, Oct. ao, 1845. At Cassel, by Spohr, 
after much resistance frt)m the Elector, early in 
1853. At the Grand Opera, Paris (French transla- 
tion by Ch. Nuitter), March 13, 1861. It had 
three representations only.* At Govent Garden, 
in Italian, May 6, 1876. The overture was first 
performed in England by the Philharmonic 
Society (Wagner conducting). May 14, 1855. 
Schumann saw it Aug. 7, 1847, and mentions it 
in his ' Theaterbuchlein ' as 'an opera which 
cannot be spoken of briefly. It certainly has 
an appearance of genius. Were he but as melo- 
dious as he is clever he would be the man of the 
day.' [G.] 

TANS'UR, William, who is variously stated 
to have been bom at Barnes, Surrey, in 1699, 
and at Dunchurch, Warwickshire, in 1 700, and 
who was successively organist at Barnes, Ewell, 
Leicester, and St. Neot s, compiled and edited 
several collections of psalm tunes, and was author 
of some theoretical works. The principal of his 
several publications are 'The Melody of the 
Heart,' 1737; *A CJompleat Melody; or. The 
Harmony of Sion,* 1735 and 1738; 'Heaven on 
Earth, or. The Beauty of Holiness,* 1738; 'A 
New Musical Grammar,* 1746; in which he 
styles himself, 'William Tans*ur Musico Theo- 
rico * ; ' The Royal Melody compleat, or. The New 
Harmony of Zion,' 1754 and 1755; 'The Royal 
PsalmodSst compleat' (no date); 'The Psalm 
Singer's Jewel,' 1760; 'Melodia Sacra,' 177a; 
and 'The Elements of Musick displayed,' 177a. 
He died at St. Neot's, Oct. 7, 1 783. He had a son 
who was a chorister at Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge. LW.H.H.] 

TAN-TA-RA. A word which occurs in English 
hunting songs, and is evidently intended to imi> 
tate the note of the horn. One of the earliest 
instances is in * The hunt is up,' a song ascribed 
by Chappell to Henry VIII's time: — 

The horses snort to be at the aport, 

The doffs are running free. 
The woods rejoice at the menry noise 

Of hey tantara tee reo I 

Another is * News from Hide Park,* of Charles 

II's time : — 

One evening a little before it was dark, 
Sing tan-ta-ra-ra-ra tan-ti-vee, etc. 



« For the extraordinary uproar which It created we Prosper 
Merlm^s ' LettrM 4 une Inoonnue/ II. 151-S. One of the Jokei was 
■QO'on k'enQaie auz rtelUtifi. etqu'on te tamne amx aira.' Eyen 
a man of tense Uk« Mertmte sajs that he ' could write somethlos 
as good after hearing his cat walk up and down over the keys 
of the piano.' Berilos writes about It in a style which U equally 
discreditable to his taste and his penetratioD (Oorrespondaaoe inedite, 
Nos. eiii to OTl). 
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But the word is as old as Ennius, who has 
At tuba torrlbiU tonita taiatontara diadt. 

And the same form occurs in Grimald (1557) 
and Stanyhurst (1583). [G.] 

TANTO. %,€, 'too much/ as in Beethoven's 
String Trio (op. 9, no. i)— 'Adagio ma non 
tanto,' t.e. Slow, but not too slow. Tanto has 
practically the same force as ' Troppo.' [G.] 

TANTUM ERGO. The first words of the 
last two stanzas of the Hymn 'Pange lingua 
gloiiosi Corporis Mysterium,' written by S. Thomas 
Aquinas, for Uie Festival cl CJorpus Christi.* 

The extreme solemnity of the circumstances 
under which 'Tantum ergo* is sung in the 

Modus I. 
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Roman Catholic Church, renders its adaptaticm 
to solemn Music more than ordinarily impera- 
tive. It is used whenever the Eucharist is carried 
in Procession ; at the conclusion of the Ceremony 
of Exposition ; and at the Office of Benediction : 
and never heard but in the presence of the 
Eucharist. Except, of course, in Prooessiona, it 
is sung kneeling. 

The Plain Chaunt Melody of * Tantum ergo * 
is the same as that used for 'Pange lingua.* 
The purest printed version is^that given in the 
new Kati8b<m Office-Books; but, owing to the 
excision of certain ' grace-notes,* this version is, 
at present, less popuUr than that printed in the 
Mechlin VesperaL* The pure version stands 
thus — 



From the Ratisboii Ye^MfaL 




Kt u - tl-qinimdoe>«i-aMn-tnm 
Ba-liu. ho- DOT, Tir-tui quo-que 



No • TO 00 - dat Tt 
Sit et boa-e-dlo 



to • 
tl - 



Prat-tot fl - del aup-ple • man - tnm Son- ra - nm 
Fro-ce-don-tl ab a - tra • qoo Oompv tit 



do'-ioo-tiil. 
U-o. 



The antient Melody has been frequently treated 
in Polyphonic form, and that very finely; but 
no setting will bear comparison with the mag- 
nificent ' Pange lingua * in Palestrina's ' Hynmi 
totius anni,* which concludes with a 'Tantum 
ergo ' for 5 Voices, in which the Melody is as- 
signed, entire, to the First Tenor, while the re- 
maining Voices accompany it with Harmonies 
and Points of Imitation. Vittoria has also 
written a very beautiful ' Pange lingua,* which, 
unhappily, treats the alternate stanzas only; 
the first stanza of 'Tantum ergo' is there- 
fore omitted, though the music written for the 
second — 'Grenitori, Genitoque' — may very con- 
sistently be sung to it. 

The almost daily use of 'Tantum ergo* at 
the Office of Benediction has led to the fabrica- 
tion of an immense number of modem Melodies, 
of more or less demerit. One of the best of 
these — ^a really good one — attributed to Michael 
Haydn, is extremely popular, in England, as 
a Hymn-Tune — 8.6.8.6.8.6 — under the title of 
'Benediction.*' Another, said to be 'Gre- 
gorian,' and probably really of Plain-Chaunt 
origin, is scarcely less popular, under the title of 
*S. Thomas.*^ A thini, set for two Voices by 
V. Novello, is equally pleasing, though wanting 
in solemnity. These, however, are quite ex- 
ceptionally good specimens. Notwithstanding 
the beauty of the text, and the solemnity of 
the oocaaions on which it is sung, it is doubtful 
whether any Hymn has ever l^en fitted to so 
much irreverent music as 'Tantum ergo.* The 
present Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has 
sternly condemned the use of such Music in 

I Not to be mtitakon for the HTmn (better known in Kogland). 
•unc. under the same title, dorlnt Holj Weeic— ' Pange lingua glorioil 
Lauream oertaminl*.* 

< Hjrmne Anoient and Modem. Hymn 87. new ed. 

• Ibid., Hymn 61. Ibid. 



England, and his remonstrance has not been 
without effect; but hitherto the reform has 
onlv been a partial one. 

Of orchestral settings of 'Tantum ergo,' tho 
two finest are unqaestionably those by Mozart — 
Nos. 14a and 197 in Kodbel's Catalogue — ^fbr 
4 Voices, with aocomp.'miments for Stringed In- 
struments, a Trumpets, and Organ. Schubert 
has left three ; one, op. 45, and one in MS., both 
in C, and both for quartet, orchestra, and organ ; 
and one in Eb (MS., i8a8). [W.S.R.] 

TAPPERT, WiLHELM, German critic and 
writer on music, bom Feb. 19, 1830, at Ober- 
Thomaswaldau in Silesia; began life as a school- 
master, but in 1856 adopted music, under Dehn 
for theoiv and Kullak for practice. Since that 
time he has resided in Berlin, where he is wdl 
known as a teacher and musical writer, and an 
able and enthusiastic partisan of Wagner. He 
was a teacher in Tausig's school for higher PF.- 
playing. His 'Wagner Lexicon' (1877) con- 
tains a collection of ail the abuse that has been 
lavished on that composer and his friends — a 
useless and even mischievous labour. Much 
more important are his researches into ancient 
Tablatures, on which it is to be hoped he will 
soon publish something. From 1 876-80 he edited 
the 'AUgemeine Deutsche Musikzeitung.* He 
is a contributor to the ' Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt * and has published several pamphlets, es- 
pecially one on consecutive fifths, * Das Verbot 
▼on Quintenparallelen * (1869). [G.] 

TARANTELLA, a South Italiandance, which 
derives its name firom Taranto, in the old pro- 
vince of Apulia. The music is in 6-8 time, 
played at continually increasing speed, with 
irregular alternations of minor and major. It is 

* For a free reading of the Impure Tenion. tee ' Hymns Anoient 
and Kodem.* Bjvau 309. no. 8. new ed. 
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generally dAoced by a man and a woman, but 
■ooMtimes by two women alone, who often play 
caatagnets ajid a tambourine. It was formerly 
sung, but thia is seldom the oaae now. The 
Tanuit«llA haa obtained a fictitioua interest firom 
the idea that by means of dancing it a strange 
kind of insanity, attributed to the effects of 
the bite of the Lycoea Tarantula, the largest 
of European spiders, could alone be cured. It 
is certain that a disease known as Tarantism 
prevailed in South Italy to an extraordinary ex- 
tent^ during the 15th, i6th, and 17th centuries, 
if not later, and that this disease — which seems 
to have beien a kind of hysteria, like the St. 
Vitus dance epidemic in Oermany at an earlier 
date — was apparently only curable by means of 
the continued exercise of dancing the Tarantella; 
but that the real cause of the affection was 
the bite of the spider is very improbable, 
later experiments having shown that it Is no 
more poisonous than the sting of a wasp. 
The first extant notice of Tarantism is in 
Niocolo Perotto's 'Comuoopia Linguss Latinse' 
(p. 30 a, ed. 1489). During the i6th century the 
epidemic was at its height, and bands of musi- 
cians traversed the oountiy to play the music 
which was the only healing medicine. The forms 
which the madness took were very various: 
some were seized with a violent craving for 
water, so that they were with difficulty pre- 
vented from throwing themselves into the sea, 
others were strangely affected by different colours, 
and all exhibited the most extravagant and out- 
rageous contortions. The different forms which 
the diseasn assumed were cured by means of 
different airs, to which the Tarantists — ^the name 
by which the patients were known — were made 
to dance until they often dropped down with 
exhaustion. The epidemic seems only to have 
raged in the summer months, and it is said that 
those who had been once attacked by it were 
always liable to a return of the disease. Most 
of the songs, both words and music, which were 
used to cure Tarantism, no longer exist, but the 
Jesuit Kircher, in his * Magnes ' (Rome, 1641), 
book m, cap. viii., has preserved a few speci- 
mens. He says that the Tarantellas of his day 
were mostly rustic extemporisations, but the airs 
he gives (which are printed in Menders Lexicon, 
sub voee Tarantella) are written in the Ecclesi- 
astical Modes, and with one exception in common 
time. They bear no resemblance to the tripping 
melodies of the modem dance.^ Elircher's work 
contains an engraving of the Tarantula in two 
positions, with a map of the region where it is 
found, and the following air, entitled 'Antidotum 
TarantuliB,' which is aLo to be found in Joneses 
' Maltese Melodies' (London, 1805) and in vol. ii. 
of Stafford Smith's 'Musica Antiqua' (181 a), 
where it is said to be derived from Zimmermaiin*s 
'Florilegium.'* 

1 It hu bttn Mifgeitad Uiat Umm taffUMnU of malodtet-fior Umj 
are Uttl« mon— an uioleiit Oraak tones haaded down tndlttonftlly 
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For further information on this curious sub- 
ject we must refer the reader to the following 
works : — 

N. Perotto, *Ckmitioopia* (Yenioe, 14A0); A. Kircher, 

• HagnM ' (Homo. 1641) ; * Maturaia^ (Borne. 1660} ; Her- 
mann Orube, *I)e Ictn Tanmtulae* (Frankfturt, 1679); 
O. BaoliTi, 'Be Prazi Mediea* (Borne, 1696); Dr. Peter 
Shaw, 'New Praotioe of Phydo,^ vol. L (Iiondon, 1726); 
Fr. Serao. * Delia Tarantola^ (Borne, 1742): Dr. B. Mead, 

* Hechuiioal account of Poiaoni' (3ra ed., London, 1745) ; 
J. D. Ti0ts,*Von den Wirkungen der TOne anf den menach- 
lichen Korper' (in Juiti's 'NeuenWahrheiten,' Leipaig, 
1746) ; P. JTBao^hos, 'L'art de connaltre et de desupotr 
le ponls par lea notes de la mutique * (Paris, 1806) ; J. F. 
B. Uepker, *Die Tanawnth* (Berlin, 18^2): A. Vergari, 
*Tarantiamo' (Naples, 1839) : De Bensi, in ^Baocoglitore 
Medico* for 1842; 0. Engel, * Musical Myths,' voL ii 
(London, 1876). 

The Tarantella has been used by many modem 
composers. Auber has introduced it in * La 
Muette de Portici,' Weber in his E minor Sonata, 
Thalberg wrote one for Piano, and Rossini a vocal 
Tarantella ' La Danza * ^said to have been com- 
posed for Lablache) the Opening bars of which 
are here given :—' 



aula lima Hamw to ti ma- ro i 



a In MatelU't ' BalU. Corrvnti.' •!«.. (Rome. 10W). la a Tarantolla in 
comaMn time In th« fonn of « thort air with ' paitite,* or Tarlsilont. 
If attlMMm (VolIkom«n«r KApellnMlstcr. 1799) mts there la one in the 
' Q nta i t i ie nee det HoutreUee ' for 17X7. 



a - re ohl * In amorDOoiiian-che-r^ etc 

One of the finest examples is in the Finale 
to Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, where it is 
mixed up with a Saltarello in the most effective 
and clever manner. Gkxxl descriptions of the 
dance will be found in Mme. de Stael's *Ck)rinne ' 
(Book VI. ch. i.), Mercier Dupaty's * Lettres sur 
ritalie' (1797), and Goethe's *Fragmente tlber 
Italien.' It was danced on the stage with great 
success by Cotellini (1783-1785) at the Teatro 
del Fiorentini at Naples, and in our own day by 
the late Charles Matthews. [WJB.S.J 

TABABE. Opera, in prologue and 5 acts 
(afterwards 3 acts); words by Beaumarohais, 
music by Salieri. Produced at the Grand Op^ 
June 8, 1787. Transited into Italian (with 
many changes of text and music) as ' Axur, Re 
d'Ormus,' for the betrothal of the Archduke 
Franz with Princess Elizabeth of Wurtemberg 
at Vienna, Jan. 8, 1788. Produced in English 
as *Tarrare, the Tartar Chief,' at the English 
Opera House, London, Aug. 15, 1825. iQJ] 
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TARTINI, Giuseppe, famoiis violin-player and 
composer, was bom at Pirano, a town in Istria, 
April 13, 1693. His father, a Florentine by 
birtb and an elected Nobile of Parenzo, intended 
him for the Church, and sent him to the school of 
the Oratorians in his native town* Later on he 
attended an ecclesiastical school at Capo d*Istria, 
and there received his first instruction in music. 
Being entirely averse to the Church career, he 
went, at eighteen, to Padua, and matriculated as 
a student of law. But law was not more to his 
taste than theology. Led by his highly impulsive 
temperament he even set aside his musical studies 
in favour of the then fashionable art of fencing. 
In this he soon became so great an adept as to 
propose seriously to adopt it as a profession at 
Naples or Paris. Fortunately for music Tartini's 
passionate character involved him in a serious 
difficulty and caused him to exchange the 
sword for the fiddlestick and the pen. He fell in 
love with a niece of the Archbishop of Padua, 
Cardinal Comaro, and was secretly married to her. 
The immediate consequences of this hasty step 
were disastrous. His parents withdrew all further 
support, and the Cardinal was so incensed by 
what he considered an insult to his family,, that 
Tartini had to fly from Padua. He first went 
to Bome, but not considering himself safe there, 
took refuge in a monastery at Assisi, of which a 
relative of his was an inmate. Here he remained 
for two years, and in the solitude of monastic life 
resumed his musical studies, and at last discovered 
his true vocation. The organist of the monastery. 
Padre Boerao,wa8 an excellent mu8ician,and being 
delighted to find so talented a scholar, spared no 
time and trouble in teaching him counterpoint and 
composition. As a violinist he appears to have 
been his own teacher. His progress however 
must have been very rapid, as we know that his 
performances at the services of the monastery 
chapel soon became a well-known attraction to 
the neighbourhood. The development of his mu- 
ncal genius was not however the only fruit of 
these two years: he underwent a remarkable 
change of character. Influenced by the peaceful 
religious life around him, he seems entirely to 
have lost his quarrelsome temper, and acquired 
that modesty of manner and serenity of mind with 
which he has been credited by all who knew him 
later in life. His residence at Assisi came to a 
sudden end by a curious accident. One day, at the 
service, a gust of wind blew aside the curtain 
behind which Tartini was playing a solo. A 
Paduan, who happened to be present, instantly 
recognised his strongly-marked features, and 
brought the news of his whereabouts to his native 
town. Meanwhile the Archbishop*s pride had 
softened, and Tartini was allowed to rejoin his 
wife. He went with her to Venice, where he 
met Veracini, and was so much struck with the 
great Florentine violinist, as at once to recog^se 
the necessity for fresh studies, in order to modify 
his own style and correct the errors into which 
he, being almost entirely self-taught, had very 
naturally fallen. For this purpose he went to 
Ancona, leaving even his wife behind, and 
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remained for some time in complete retirement. 
In 1721 he appears to have returned to Padua, 
and was appointed solo violinist in the chapel of 
San Antonio, the choir and orchestra of which 
enjoyed a high musical reputation. That his 
reputation must have been already well estab- 
li^ed is proved not only by this appointment, 
but more especially by the hci that in 1733 he 
received and aoceptea an invitation to perform 
at the great festivities given for the coronation 
of Charles VI at Prague. On this occasion he 
met with Count Kinsky, a rich and enthu- 
siastic amateur, who kept an excell^it private 
band, and prevailed on Tartini to accept the 
post of conductor. This he retained for three 
years and then returned to his old position at 
Padua. From this time he appears never again 
to have left his beloved Padua for any length of 
time, where he held an highly honoured position, 
with an income sufficient for his modest require- 
ments. An invitation to visit England, under 
most brilliant conditions (£3000), which he re- 
ceived firom Lord Middlesex, he is reported to 
have declined by stating * that, although not rich, 
he had sufficient; and did not wish for more.' His 
salary at San Antonio's was 400 ducats, to which 
must be added the fees from his numerous pupils 
and the produce of his compositions. Bumey, 
who visited Padua a few months after his dead^ 
gives a few interesting details. But when he 
writes, * He married a wife of the Xantippe sort, 
and his patience upon the most trying occasions 
was always truly Socratic,' we need not attach 
too much weight to such a statement. Great 
artists are frequently but indifferent managers, 
and, in their honest endeavours to restore the 
balance, their wives have often most undeserv- 
edly gained unpleasant reputations. Bumey 
continues, 'He had no other children than 
his scholars, of whom his care was constantly 
paternal. Nardini, his first and favourite pupil, 
came from Leghorn to see him in his sickness 
and attend him in his last moments with true 
filial affection and tenderness. During the latter 
part of his life he played but little, except at the 
church of S. Antony of Padua, to which he de- 
voted himself so early as the year 1733, where 
his attendance was only required on great festivals, 
but so strong was his zeal for the service of his 
patron-saint, that he seldom let a week pass with- 
out regaling him to the utmost of his palsied 
nerves? He died Feb. 16, 1770, was buried in 
the church of S. Catherine, a solemn requiem 
being held in the chapel of S. Antonio. At a 
later period his statue was erected in the Prato 
della Valle, a public walk at Padua, where it may 
still be seen among the statues of the most emi- 
nent men connected with that famous university. 
Tartini's fame rests on threefold ground. He 
was one of the greatest violinists of all time, an 
eminent composer, and a scientific writer on musi- 
cal physics. To gain an idea of his style of 
playing we must turn to the testimony of his 
contemporaries. They all agree in crediting him 
with those qualities which make a great player : 
a fine tone, unlimited command of fingerboard 
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and bow, enabling him to overcome the greatest 
difficulties with complete ease ; perfect intonation 
in double-stops, and a most brilliant shake and 
double>8bake, which he executed equally well with 
all fingers. That the composer of the * Trillo del 
DiaTolo,* and many other fine and noble pieces, 
oould not have played but with the deepest feeling 
and most consummate taste, it is almost super- 
fluous to say. Indeed we have his own testimony, 
when Campagnoli in his Violin-School reports 
him as having remarked upon a brilliant virtuoso: 
' That is beautiful ! That is difficult 1 but here 
(pointing to the heart) he has said nothing to me.* 
At the same time it ought to be mentioned that 
QuAi^z (see that article), who heard him at Prague, 
and who certainly was no mean authority, while 
granting his eminence as a player generally, 
adds: 'his manner was cold, his taste wanting 
in noblesse and in the true style of singing.' 
Whatever the reason of this strange criticism 
may have been, to our mind it stands condemned 
by the deeply emotional and pathetic character 
of Tartini*s compositions, and the want of taste 
we presume to have been on the side of the 
critic rather than of the artist. Quanz also states, 
that he was fond of playing in extreme positions, 
a statement which is difficult to understand, 
because in his works we very rarely find him 
exceeding the compass of the third position. But 
if it is to be understood that Tartini, in order to 
continue the same musical phrase on the same 
string, frequently used the higher positions for 
passages which, as far as the mere mechanical 
production of the sounds was concerned, he might 
have played in lower ones, Quanz's criticism 
would imply that Tartini used one of the most 
important and effective means for good musical 
phrasing and cantabile playing, in doing which he 
was anticipating the method by which the great 
masters of the Paris School, and above all Spohr, 
succeeded in making the violin the 'singing 
instrument* par excellence. That Tartini should 
ever have condescended to astonish his audiences 
by the execution of mechanical tricks after the 
fashion of a Locatelli (see that article), appears, 
from the character of all his known compositions, 
morallv impossible. Both as player and com- 
poser he was the true successor of Corelli, re- 
presenting in both respects the next step in the 
development of the art. But there is an undeni- 
able difference of character and talent between 
the two great masters. They are striking in- 
stances of the two main types of the Italian 
artist, which can be distinguished from the oldest 
times down to our days. The one, to which 
Corelli belongs, gifted with an unerring sense of 
artistic propriety and technical perfection, the 
strongest feeling for beauty of form and sound — 
with pathos, dignity and gracefulness their chief 
means of expression ; the other, of which Tartini 
was a representative, while sharing all the 
great qualities of the former, adds to them that 
southern fire of passionate emotion which carries 
eveiything before it. In technique Tartini re- 
presents a considerable progress upon Corelli by 
his introduction of a great variety of bowing, 
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which again was only possible by the use of a 
longer and elastic bow. [See Bow ; and Toubtb.] 
His work, 'Arte dell* Arco,* *L*art de Tarchet* 
— a set of studies in the form of 50 Variations * 
gives a good idea not only of his manner of 
bowing, but also of his left-hand technique. In 
respect of the latter the advance upon Corelli is 
still more striking. Double stops of all kinds, 
shakes, and double shakes are of frequent oc- 
currence. We remember how (^relli (see that 
article) was puzzled by the difficulty of a passage 
in an overture of Handers. That could certaimy 
not have happened with Tartini. In some of his 
works there are passages which, even to the 
highly developed technique of the present day 
afford no inconsiderable difficulty. We will 
mention only the famous shake-passage in the 
* Trillo.* But at the same time he shows his 
appreciation of purity of style by the absence of 
mere show-difficulties, which he certainly was 
quite capable of executing. 

How great he was as a teacher is proved by 
the large number of excellent pupils he formed. 
The roost eminent are Nardini, Bini, Manfiredi, 
Ferrari, Graim, and Lahoussaye. Some of these 
have borne most enthusiastic testimony to his 
rare merits and powers as a teacher, to his un- 
remitting zeal and personal devotion to his 
scholars, many of whom were linked to him by 
bonds of intimate friendship to his life's end. Of 
the pre-eminently methodical and systematic style 
of his teaching, we gain an idea from a most 
interesting letter, addressed by him to his pupil 
Maddalena Lombardini-Sirmen, and firom his 
pamphlet *Trattato delle appogiature.* [See 
ViouN-PLATiNo.j The following characteristic 
head is reproduced from a drawing in possession 
of Julian Marshall, Esq. 




As a composer, not less than as a player, he 
stands on the shoulders of the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, 0)relli. He on the whole adopte the 
concise and logical forms of that great master and 
of Vivaldi (see that article) ; but in his hands the 
forms appear less rigid, and gain ampler and 
freer proportions ; the melodies are broader, the 
phrases more fully developed ; the harmonies and 

1 BeMDtiy rapubliibed bj Ferd. DftTtd. OfbnbMh. Andi4. 
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modolatioDf richer and more varied. Still more 
striking is the progren if we look at Tartini*i 
Babject-matter, at the character of his ideas, 
and the spirit of their treatment. Not content 
with the noble bat somewhat conventional pathos 
of the slow movements of the older school, their 
well-written bat often rather dry faeaes and 
fogatos and traditional dance-rhythms, he intro* 
daces in his slow movements a new element of 
emotion and passion; most of his quick move- 
ments are highly characteristic, and e?en in their 
' passages ' have nothing dry and formal, bat are 
full of spirit and fire. In addition to all this we 
not rardy meet with an element of tender dreamy 
melancholy and of vivid imagination which now 
and then grows into the fantastic or romantic. 
His works bear not so much the stamp of his time 
as that of his own peculiar individuality; and in 
this reroect he may well be regarded as a proto- 
type of the most individual of all viohnists, 
Paganini. What we know from one of his 
pupils about his peculiar habits in composing, 
throws a significant light on the more peculiarly 
intellectual bent of his musical talent. Before 
sitting down to a new composition, he would 
read a sonnet of Petrarch ; under the notes of 
his violin-parts he would write the words of a 
&vourite poem, and to single movements of his 
sonatas he would often give mottos, such as 
* Ombra cara * or ' Volgete il riso in pianto o mie 
pupille.* The most strilting illustration of this 
peculiar side of his artistic character is given in 
his famous sonata * II TriUo del Diavolo.' Ac- 
cording to Lalande (' Voyage d*un Francais en 
Italic 1765 et 66,* torn. 8) Tartini himself used 
to relate the circumstances under which he con- 
ceived the idea of this singularly fine piece, in 
the following manner: ' One night I dreamt that 
I had made a bargain with the devil for my souL 
Everything went at my command, — my novel 
servant anticipated every one of my wishes. Then 
the idea struck me to hand him my fiddle and to 
see what he could do with it. But how great 
was my astonishment when I heard him play 
with consummate skill a sonata of such exquisite 
beauty as surpassed the boldest flight of my 
imagination. I felt enraptured, transported, en- 
chanted; my breath was taken away; and I 
awoke. Seizing my violin I tried to retain the 
sounds I had heard. But it was in vain. The 
piece I then composed, the DeviPs Sonata» 
although the beat I ever wrote, how far below the 
one I had heard in my dream 1' 

The number of his compositions is enormous. 
F^tis enumerates over 50 Sonatas with bass, 18 
Concertos with accompaniment of stringed orches- 
tra, and a Trio for a violins and bass, all which 
were published in various editions at Paris, Lon- 
don, and Amsterdam. In addition to these a 
large number of works exist in MS. Gerber 
sp^hks of over 200 violin concertos, F^tis of 48 
unpublished sonatas and 137 concertos. He also 
composed a Miserere, which was performed during 
Holy Week in the Sistine Chapel in the year 1 768 ; 
but according to F^tis this was a work of little 
importance and has never been performed again. 
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It remains to speak of Tartini's writings on 
the theory of music. During his stay at AnconA, 
probably in 1716, he discovered the £sct that, in 
sounding double stops, a third or combination- 
sound was produced. He was not content to 
utilise this observation by making the appear- 
ance of this third note a criterion of the perfect 
intonation of double stops (which do not produce 
it at all unless taken with the most absolute 
correctness), but he tried to solve the scientific 
problem underiying the phenomenon. In the 
then undeveloped state of acoustics it was im- 
possible for him to succeed. It is also highly 
probable that his knowledge of mathematics 
was insufficient for the task. At any rate he 
wrote and published an elaborate work on the 
theoiy of musical science generally, and on the 
phenomenon of a third sound in particular, un- 
der the title 'Trattato di Mudca aeoondo la 
vera scienza dell' Armenia' (Padua, 1754). His 
theories were attacked in a number of pamph- 
lets, amongst them one by J. J. Bousseau. 
In 1767 he published a second book, 'Dei prin- 
dpii dell' Armonia Musicale oontenuta nel 
diatonioo genere,' and towards the end of his life 
he wrote a third one on the mathematics of music, 
' Delle ragioni e delle proponioni,' which how- 
ever has never been published and appears to be 
lost. The absolute value of Tartini*s theoretical 
writings is probably not great, but there remains 
the fact, that he was the disooverer of an interest- 
ing acoustical phenomenon which only the ad- 
vanced scientific knowledge of our days has 
been able to explain (Helmholts)~a fact which, 
coupled with Ins serious attempts to solve the 
problem, speaks much for his intellectual attain- 
ments and versatility of mind. 

Finally he wrote, under the title ' Trattato delle 
appogiature si ascendenti che diicendenti per il 
violino,* etc., a little work on the execution and 
employment of the various kinds of shakes, mor- 
dents, cadenzas, etc As giving an authentic 
explanation and direction K>r the execution of 
these ornaments according to the usage of the 
dassiral Italian school, this work is most interest- 
ing. It appears that it has never been published 
in Italian, but a French translation exists, under 
the title 'Traits des agr^ens de la Musique, 
composd par le c^^bre Giuseppe Tartini k Padoue, 
et traduit par le Sigr. P. Denis. A Paris chez 
M. de U Chevardier.^* . [P.D.] 

TASKIN, Pascal, celebrated instrument- 
maker, and head of a family of musicians, bom 
1 733, at Theux in the province of Li^, migrated 
early to Paris, and was apprenticed to Etienne 
Blanchet, the best French davecin-maker of the 
period. Succeeding eventually to the business, 
he improved the tone of his spinets and harpsi- 
chords, by substituting slips of leather for the 
crowquills then in use in the jacks (1768). [See 
vol. ii. p. 370.] In 1772 Louis XV. offered him 
the post of Keeper of the Musical Instruments 
and the Chapel Royal, vacant by the death of 

1 The wrlt«r of this article hM to aekiiowledf* hii oUlt»ttoiu 
for much nlufkble Informfttlon contained In Warielewikj*i book. ' Die 
VtoUne and ihre Meistw.' 
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Chiquelier, but the life at Versailles would not 
have suited the inventor, who wished to be at 
liberty to continue his experiments, and he 
contrived to get his nephew and pupil, Pascal 
Joseph, appointed in his stead. Having thiis 
sooceeded in preserving hl«i independence with- 
out forfeiting the royal favoiir, he was shortly 
after elected an acting member of the corporation 
of musical instrument-makers (1775). He was 
brought more before the public by a piano made 
for Uie Princess Victoire in the shape of our 
present ' grands/ the first of the kind made in 
France. Other inventions were for using a single 
string doubled round the pin in his two-stringed 
pianos, working the pedal by the foot instead of 
by the knee, and the * Armandine* (1789) called 
after Mile. Armand, a pupil of his niece, who be- 
came an excellent singer at the Op^ra and the 
Op^ra Comique. This fine instrument, now in 
the museum of the Paris Conservatoire, is like 
a grand piano without a keyboard, and with gut- 
strings, and is therefore a cross between the harp 
and the psaltery. Other specimens of his manu- 
facture are the harpeicboitl with two keyboards 
made for Marie Antoinette and still to be seen 
in the Petit Triftnon, the pretty instrument in 
the possession of the distinguished pianist Mile. 
Josephine Martin, and those in the Conserva- 
toire, and the Mus^e des Arts d^ratifs in Paris. 
Pascal Taskin died in Paris, Feb. g, 1795. His 
nephew, 

Pascal Josbph,^ bom Nov. 30, 1750. at 
Theux, died in Paris, Feb. 5, 1829, Keeper of the 
King's Instruments and the Chapel Royal, from 
177a to the Revolution, was his best pupil and 
assistant. He married a daughter of Blanchet, 
and was thus brought into dose connection with 
the Couperin fiamily. Of his two sons and two 
daughters, all musidans, the only one calling for 
separate mention here is the second son, 

Hknbi Joseph, bom at Versailles, Aug. 34, 
1779, <^i^ ^^ Paris, May 4, 185a, learned music 
as a child from his mother, and so charmed the 
Court by his singing and playing, that Louis XVI 
made him a page of the Chapel RoyaL Later 
he studied miuic and composition with his aunt, 
Mme. Couperin, a talented organist, and early 
made his mark as a teacher, virtuoso, and com- 
poser. Three operas were neither performed nor 
engraved, but other of his compositions were 
published, viz. trios for PF., violin, and cello ; a 
caprice for PF. and violin ; a concerto for PF, 
and orchestra; solo-pieoes for PF., and songs. 
A quantity of Masonic songs remained in MS. 
Like his father he had four sons ; none of them 
became musicians, but his grandson Albzandbb 
seems to have inherited his talent. This young 
singer (bom in Paris, March 8, 1853) is a 
thorough musician, has already created several 
important parts, and may be considered one of 
the best artists at the Opera Comique (1883). 

The writer of this article, having had access to 
iiumly papers, has been able to correct the errors 
of previous biographers. [G.C.] 
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TASTO SOLO. Tasto (Fr. Umche) means the 
part in an instrument which is touched to pro- 
duce the note ; in a keved instrument, therefore, 
the key. * Tasto solo, the key alone, is in old 
music written over those portions of Uie bass or 
continue part in which the mere notes were to 
be played by the accompanyist, without the chords 
or harmonies founded on them. [G.] 

TATTOO* {Mappd; Zapfenstreich), the signal 
in the British army by which soldiers are brought 
to their quarters at night. The in&ntry signal 
begins at ao minutes before the hour appointed 
for the men to be in barracks, by the bugles in 
the barrack-yard sounding the ' First Post ' or 
' Setting of the Watch.* This is a long passage 
of a9 bars, beginning as follows — 




and ending with this impressive phrase : — 
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This is succeeded by the ' Rolls,'* consisting of 
three strokes by the big dmm, each stroke fol- 
lowed by a roll on the side-drums : — 




The drums and fifes then march up and down 
the barrack-yard playing a succession of Quick 
marches at choice, till the hour is reached. 
Then 'God save the Queen ' is played, and the 
Tattoo concludes by the 'Second Post* or 'Last 
Post,* which begins as follows — 




and ends like the 'First Poet.' The other 
branches of the service have their tattoos, which 
it is not necessary to quote. 

I The word Is derired by Jobnion from Uie French tapotet Um$ ; 
and ly orlgtnal form Boems to have beea ' tap-to' (lee Count Mana- 
fleld'i 'Dlrectlont of Warre.* 1694). as If It were the sifnal for the 
tap-roomi or bars of the canteen to put-to or cloae. Curiously 
enough, howerer. 'tap' seemi to be an acknowledged term for 
the drum — 'Up of drum.' TapaUr It probably allied to the 
German utgf0», the Up of a cask, and sa^«M<r«<ok. the Qermaa 
term for tattoo ; this also may mean the striking or driving home 
of the t^H of the beer-barrels. The proverbial ezpreislon ' the devU's 
tattoo'— meaning the noise made by a person absorbed in thoi«ht 
drumming with fbot or Angers, seems to show that the drum and not 
the trumpet was the original instrument for sounding the Uttoo. 

* Vor details see Potter's ' InstructloDS for the Side Drum.' 
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Since the time of Wallenstein the Zapfen- 
Btreich in Germany has had a wider meaning, 
and is a sort of short spiiited march played not 
only by drums and fifes or trumpets but by the 
whole band of the regiment. It is in this sense 
that Beethoven uses the word in a letter to 
Peters (1823 ?) :— ' There left here last Saturday 
three airs, six bagatelles, and a tattoo, instead 
of a march . . . and to-day I send the two tattoos 
that were still wanting . . . the latter will do for 
marches.* [See Zapfenstbeich.] [G.] 

TAUBERT, Eabl Gottfried Wilhbuc, one 
of those sound and cultiyated artists who 
contribute so much to the solid musical repu- 
tation of Germany. He was the son of a 
musician, and was bom at Berlin March 23, 
181 1. Though not actually brought up with 
Mendelssohn he trod to a certain extent in the 
same steps, learned the piano from Ludwig 
Berger, and composition from Klein, and went 
through his course at the Berlin University 
1837-30. He first appeared as a PF. player ; 
in 1831 was made accompanyist to the Court 
concerts, and from that time bis rise was steady. 
In 1834 he was elected member of the Academy 
of Arts, in 1841 became music-director of the 
Royal Opera, and in 1845 Court ELapellmeister — 
a position which he held till his retirement from 
the Opera in 1869 with the title of Oberkapell- 
meister. Since that time he has conducted the 
royal orchestra at the Court concerts and 
soirees, in which he has distinguished himself 
as much by very admirable performances as by 
the rigid conservatism which has governed the 
programmes. In 1875 he was chosen member 
of council of the musi(»J section of the Academy. 
Among his first compositions were various small 
instrumental pieces, and especially sets of songs. 
The songs attracted the notice of Mendelssohn, 
and not only drew from him very warm praise 
and anticipation of future success (see the letter 
to Devrient, July 15, 183 1), but led to a corre- 
spondence, including Mendelssohn's long letter 
of Aug. 37, 1 831. In these letters Mendelssohn 
seems to have put his finger on the want of 
strength and spirit which, with all his real 
musioianlike qualities, his refined taste and 
immense industry, has prevented Taubert from 
writing anything that will be remembered. 

The list of his published works is an enormous 
one : — 3 Psalms and a Yater unser ; 7 Operas, of 
which the last, 'Macbeth/ was produced Nov. 
16, 1857; Incidental music to 8 dramas, in- 
cluding *The Tempest' (Nov. 38, 1855) ; 4 Can- 
tatas; 294 Solo-songs, in 52 nos., besides Duets 
and Part-songs; 3 Symphonies and a Festival- 
overture for full orchestra ; 2 Trios for PF. and 
strings; 3 String-quartets; 6 Sonatas for PF. 
and violin; 6 Sonatas for PF. solo; and a host 
of smaller pieces. The complete catalogue, with 
full details of Taubert's career, will be found in 
Ledebur's ' TonkOnstler-Lexicon Berlins.* 
In this country Taubert is almost unlmown. [G.] 

TAUDOU, Antoinx, composer of the modem 
French school, bom at Perpignan, Aug. 24, 
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1846, early evinced such aptitude for music that 
he was sent to Paris and entered at the Conser- 
vatoire, where he carried off successively the first 
prizes for solfeggio, violin (1866), harmony (67), 
fugue (68), and finally, after two years' study of 
composition with Reber, the Grand Prix de Rome 
(69). The subject of the cantata was 'Franoesca 
da Rimini,' and the prize score was distinguished 
for purity and elegance. 

So far, no work of M. Taudou's has been pro- 
duced on the stage, but his chamber-music and 
orchestral pieces have been well received. These 
include a trio for flute, alto, and cello ; another 
for PF., violin, and cello ; a violin-concerto play^ 
at the Soci^t^ des Concerts du Conservatoire, of 
which M. Taudou is one of the beet violinists ; 
a string-quartet in B minor, often heard in Paris ; 
and for orchestra a * Marche-Ballet,' a * Chant 
d'automne,* and a • Marche-Noctume.' He has 
published songs and pieces for PF., but a cantata 
written for the inauguration of a statue to Arago 
(1879) **^ Perpignan, is stiU in MS. In January 
1883 he was chosen professor of harmony and 
accompaniment at the Conservatoire. [G.C.] 

TAUSCH, Julius, bora April 15, 1837, at 
Dessau, where he was a pupil of F. Schneider's. 
In 1844 he entered the Conservatorium of Leip- 
zig, then in the second year of its existence, 
and on leaving that in 1846 settled at Dilsseldorf. 
Here he gradually advanced ; on Julius Rietz's 
departure in 1847 taking the direction of the 
artists* Liedertafel, iknd succeeding Schunuuin 
as conductor of the Musical Society, temporarily 
in 1853, and permanently in 1855. He was 
associated in the direction of the Lower Rhine 
Festivals of 1863, 1866 (with 0. Goldschmidt), 
1869, 1872, and 1875. In the winter ^of 1878 
he conducted the orchestral concerts* at the 
Glasgow Festival. 

Tausch has published a Fest-overture, music 
to Twelfth Night, various pieces for voices and 
orchestra, songs, and pianoforte pieces, solo and 
accompanied. His last publication is op. 17. [G.] 

TAUSIG, Carl (1841-1871), 'the infaUible, 
with his finders of steel,' as Liszt described him, 
was, after Liszt, the most remarkable pianist of 
his time. His manner of playing at its best 
was grand, impulsive, and impassioned, yet with- 
out a trace of eccentricity. His tone was superb, 
his touch exquisite, and his manipulative dex- 
terity and powers of endurance such as to astonish 
even experts. He made a point of executing 
his tours de force with perfect composure, and 
took pains to hide every trace of physical effort. 
His repertoire was varied and extensive, and he 
was ready to play by heart any representative 
piece by any composer of importance from Scar- 
latti to Liszt. A virtuoso par exceUenee, he was 
also an accomplished musician, familiar with 
scores old and new, a master of instrumentation, 
a clever composer and arranger. 

Carl Tausig was bom at Warsaw, Nov. 4, 
1 84 1, and was first taught by his father, Aloys 
Tausig, a professional pianist of good repute. 
When Carl was fourteen, his &ther took him to 
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Liiazt, who wai then at Weimftr, surrounded by 
a very remarkable set of young musicians. It will 
suffice to mention the names of Billow, Bronsart, 
Klindworth, Pruckner, Cornelius, Joseph Joachim 
(oonoertmeister), Joachim Raff (Liszt's amanu- 
ensis) to give an idea of the state of musical 
things in the little Thuringian town. During 
the interval from 1850-1858 Weimar was the 
centre of the 'music of the future.' Liszt, as 
eapellmeister in chie( with a small staff of singers 
and a tolerable orchestra, had brouc^ht out ' Tann- 
hauser' and 'Lohengrin,' Berlioz s 'Benvenuto 
Cellini,' Schubert's 'Alfonso and Estrella,' etc. 
fie was composing his * Po^mes symphoniques,' 
revising his pianoforte works, writing essays and 
articles for musical papers. Once a week or ofbener 
the pianists met at the Alte Burg, Liszt's re- 
sidence, and there was an afternoon's * lesson ' 
(gratis of course). Whoever had anything ready 
to play, played it, and Liszt found &ult or en- 
couraged as the case might be, and 6nally played 
himselt Peter Cornelius used to relate how Idszt 
and his friends were taken aback when yoimg 
Tausig first sat down to play. *A very devil of 
a fellow,' said Cornelius, ' he dashed into Chopin's 
Ab Polonaise, and knocked us clean over with 
the octaves.' From that day Tausig was Liszt's 
£svourite. He worked hard, not only at piano- 
forte playing, but at counterpoint, composition, 
and instrumentation. In 1858 he made his <M)iU 
in public at an orchestral concert conducted by 
Billow at Berlin. Opinions were divided. It 
was admitted on all hands that his technical 
feats were phenomenal, but sober-minded people 
talked of noise and rant, and even those of more 
impulsive temperament who might have been 
ready to sympathise with his * lisztian eccen- 
tricities,' thought he would play better when his 
period of 'storm and stress was over. In 1859 
and 60 he gave concerts in various Grerman 
towns, making Dresden his head-quarters. In 
1863 he went to reside at Vienna, when, in 
imitation of Billow's exertions in Berlin, he 
gave orchestral concerts with very 'advanced ' pro- 
grammes. These concerts were but partially suc- 
cessful in an artistic sense, whilst pecuniarily they 
were failures. After this, for some years, little 
was heard of Tausig. He changed his abode 
frequently, but on the whole led t^e quiet life of 
a student. The ' storm and stress ' was fairly at 
an end when he married and settled in Berlin, 
1865. Opinions were now unanimous. Tausig was 
hailed as a master of the first order. He had 
attained self-possession, breadth and dignity of 
style, whilst nis technique was as ' infallible ' as 
ever. At Berlin he opened a school, ' Schule des 
hoheren Clavierspiels, and at intervals gave piano- 
forte recitals, of which his ' Chopin recitals were 
the most successful. He played at the principal 
German concert-institutions, and made the round 
of the Russian towns. He died of typhoid fever, at 
Leipzig, July 17, 1871. 

Shortly before his death Tausig published an 
Opus I, — ' Deux Etudes de Concert.' With this 
he meant to cancel various compositions of pre- 
vious date, some of which he was sorry to see in 
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the market. Amongst these latter are a piano- 
forte arrangement of ' Das Geisterschiff, Sym- 
phonische Ballade nach einem Gedicht von 
Strach witz, op. i ,' originally written for orchestra ; 
and 'Reminiscences de Halka, Fantaisie de 
concert.' A pianoforte concerto, which contains 
a Polonaise, and which, according to Felix Drae- 
seke was originally called a Phantasie, several 
'Po^mes symphoniques,' etc., remain in manu- 
script. Tausig's arrangements, transcriptions, 
and fingered editions of standard works deserve 
the attention of professional pianists. They are 
as follows : — 

Wagner : Die Meistersinger von NUmberg, vollstlLn- 
diger ClayierauBzug. 

Bach : ToocaU und Fnge fllr die Oigel in D moll : 
Ohoral-Yonpiele fUr die Orgel : Praeladlum, Fuge, and 
Allegro ; * Das wohltemperirte Clavier,' a ■election of the 
Preludes and Fugues, carefuUj phrased and fingered. 

Berlioz : Gnomenreigen and Sylphentans aas 'La Dam- 
nation de Faust.* 

Schumann : El Gontrabandista. 

Schubert: Andantino andVariationen,Bondo,Marohe 
militaire. Polonaise m^lancolique. 

Weber : Aufforderungiam Tanx. 

Scarlatti : 3 Sonaten, Tastorale, und Oapricoio. 

Chopin : Concerto in £ minor ; score and PF. part dis- 
creetly retouched. 

BeethoTcn : 6 Transcriptions from the string quartets, 
op. W, 130, 131, and 186. 

* Nouvelles soirees de Yienne— Yalses caprices d'apr^ 
Strauss.' 1-5. (These are pendants to Lisst's * Soirees de 
Yienne* after Schubert.) 

*TJn0arische Zigeonerweisen' (fit to rank with the 
best of Lisst's ' Bhapeodies hongroises *). 

dementi : Oradus ad Pamassam, a selection of the 
most useful Studies, with additional fingering and 
▼uiantes. 

Tausig's ' Tagliche Studien ' is a posthumous 
publication, consisting of ingeniously contrived 
finger exerdses ; among the many * Indispensables 
du Pianiste,' it is one of the few really indispens- 
able. [E.D.] 

TA VERNER, John, was organist of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, and afterwards (about 1530), of 
Cardinal (now Christ Church) College, Oxford. 
Being associated with John Frith and other 
favourers of the Reformation, he was imprisoned 
upon suspicion of having concealed some (so- 
called) heretical books, but, by the favour of 
Wolsey, was released. His compositions consist 
of masses and motets, many of which are extant 
in MS. in the Music School and Christ Church,^ 
Oxford, the British Museum,' and elsewhere. 
Hawkins printed a 3-part motet by him, 'O 
splendor glorisB,'' and Bumey a 5-part motet, 
'Dum transisset Sabbatum.' Morley includes 
him among the eminent musicians 01 his time. 
He died at Boston and was buried there. 

Another John Taverneb, of an ancient Nor- 
folk family, son of Peter Tavemer, and grandson 
of Richard Tavemer, who in the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI. and Elizabeth was a lay-preacher, and 
in the latter reign high-sheriff of Oxfordshire, 
was bom in 1584. On Nov. 17, 1610, he was 
appointed professor of music at Gresham College 
upon the resignation of Thomas Clayton. His 
autograph copy of 9 lectures, part in Latin and 
part in English, deUvered by him in the college 

1 n moteU for S. 4, fi. e Toicet. 

3 Among the most intoresUng are parU of a Maaa for 6 toIom. 
'Gloria tibi. TrlnitaB.' copied by Dr. Buraey. Add. MS. U.6OT. 
a ThU Is BOtod iQ ttM Christ Church CatolofM as ' partlj hj Tya.' 
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in that year, ia preseiTed in the Biitiih Mmenm 
(Sloane MSS., 3329). He sabsequently entered 
into Holy Orden, and in 1622 became Vicar of 
TilliDghiun, Essex, and in 1627 Rector of Stoke 
Newington. He died at the latter place in 
August, 1638. [W.H.H.] 

TAYLOR, Edward, was bom Jan. a a, 1784, 
in Norwich, where, as a boy, he attracted the 
attention of Dr. Beckwith, who gave him in- 
struction. Arrived at manhood he embarked in 
business in his native city, but continued the 
practice of music as an amateur. He poss e s oo d 
a fine, rich, full-toned bass voice, and became 
not only solo vocalist, but an active manager 
of the principal amateur society in Norwich. He 
took a leading part in the establishment in 1824 
of the eristing triennial Norwich Musical Fes- 
tival, training the chorus, engaging the band and 
singers, and making out the entire programmes. 
In 1825 he removed to London, and, in connec- 
tion with some relatives, entered upon the pro- 
fession of civil engineer, but not meeting with 
success he, in i8a6, adopted music as a prorooion, 
and immediately attained a good position as a 
bass singer. In 1830 he translated and adapted 
Spohr's 'Last Judgment.* This led to an in- 
timacy with Spohr, at whose request he subse- 
quently translated and adapted the oratorios, 
'Crucifixion' (or 'Calvary '), 1836, and 'Fall of 
Babylon,* 184a. On Oct. a4, 1837, ^^ was ap- 
pointed professor of music in Grediam College in 
succession to R. J. S. Stevens. He entered upon 
his duties in Jan. 1838, by the delivery of three 
lectures, which he subsequentiy published. His 
lectures were admirably adapted to the under^ 
standing of a general audience; they were 
historical and critical, excellentiy written, elo- 
quentiy read, and illustrated by well diosen 
extracts from the works described effidentiy 
performed. In 1 839 he published, under the titie 
of 'The Vocal School of Italy in the i6th century,' 
a selection of a8 madrigals by the best Italian 
mastersadapted to English words. He conducted 
the Norwich Festivals of 1839 and 1842. He 
wrote Mid composed an ode for the opening of the 
present Greeham College. Nov. a, 1 843. In 1844 
he joined James Turle in editing ' The People's 
Music Book.' In 1845 he contributed to 'The 
British and Foreign Review,* an article entiUed 
•The English Cathedral Service, its Glory, its 
Decline, and its designed Extinction,' a produo- 
tion evoked by some then pending legulation 
connected with the cathedral institutions, which 
attracted great attention, and was afterwards 
reprinted in a separate form. He was one of the 
originators of the Vocal Society (of which he was 
the secretary), and of the Musical Antiquarian 
Society (for which he edited Purcell's 'King 
Arthur'), and the founder of the Purcell Club. 
[See Musical Antiquarian Sooibtt, Pubgell 
Club, and Vooal Sooiett.1 Besides the before- 
named works he wrote and adapted with great 
skill Engliflh words to Mozart^s 'Requiem,' 
Graun's 'Tod Jesu,' Schneider's 'Stlndfluth,' 
Spohr's ' Vater Unser,* Haydn's 'Jahreszeiten,' 
and a very large number of oompositions intro- 
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duced in his lectures. He was for many years 
music critic to ' The Spectator ' newspaper. He 
died at Brentwood, March I2, 1863. His valu- 
able library was dispersed by auction in the fol- 
lowing December. [ W. H. H.] 

TAYLOR, Frakklin, a well-known pianoforte- 
player and teacher in London, bom at Birming- 
ham,Feb. 5, 1 843, began music at a very early age ; 
learned the pianoforte under Chas. Flavell, and 
the organ under T. Bedsmore, organist of Lichfield 
Cathedral, where at the age or 11 he was able 
to take the service. In 1859 he went to Leipzig 
and studied in the Conservatorium with Sullivan, 
J. F. Bamett, etc., under Plaidy and Moscheles 
for pianoforte, and Hauptmann, Richter, and 
Papperitz for theory. He left in 1861 and made 
some stay in Paris, where he had lessons from 
Mme. Schumann, and was in dose intercourse with 
Heller, Schulhoff, Mme. Viardot, etc. In 1863 
he returned to Ihigland, settied permanently in 
London, and began teacihing, and playing at the 
Crystal Palace (Feb. 18, 1865. etc.). the Monday 
Popular Concerts (Jan. 15, 60, etc), as well as at 
the Liverpool Philharmonic, Birmingham Cham- 
ber Concerts, and elsewhere. At tiie same time 
he was organist successively of Twickenham Parish 
Church, and St. Michael's, Chester Square. In 
1876 he joined the National Training School as 
teacher, and in i88a the Royal College of Music 
as Professor of the Pianoforte. He is President 
of the Academy for the higher development of 
pianoforte-playinff. 

His Primer of the Pianoforte (MaemiUan 1 879) , 
—emphatically a * little book on a great subject,* 
and a most useful and practical book too— has 
been published in German. He has also compiled 
a PF. tutor (Enoch), and has edited Beethoven's 
Sonatas i-ia for C. Boosey. He has translated 
Richter^s treatises on Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and Canon and Fugue (Cramer k Co.) ; and ar- 
ranged Sullivan's Tempest music for four hands 
on its production. With all his gifts as a player 
it is probablv as a teacher that his reputation 
will live. lus attention to his pupils Is unre- 
mitting, and his power of imparting tone, touch, 
and execution to them, remarkable. Gifted with 
a fine musical organisation himself, he evokes 
the intelligence of his pupils, and succeeds in 
making them musicians as well as mere fine 
technical performers. [G.] 

TECHNIQUE (Germ. Teehnik), A French 
term which has been adopted in England, and 
which expresses the mechuiical part of playing. 
A player may be perfect in tecnnique, and yet 
have neither soul nor intelligence. [G.] 

TEDESCA, ALLA (Italian), 'in the German 
style.* ' Tedesca ' and ' Deutsch ' are both derived 
from, an ancient term which appears in mediaeval 
Latin as TheotUea. Beethoven employs it twice 
in his published works — in the first movement of 
op. 79, the Sonatina in G, — 

Frato alta tedetea. 
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and again in the fifUi movement of the Bb 
quartet (op. 130)— 

Alia dansa tetUsca, AUegro assai. 



In a Bagatelle, No. 3 of op. 119, he uses the 
teim in French — ' A Tallemande/ but in this case 
the piece has more affinity to the presto of the 
sonatina than to the slower movement of the 
danoe. All three are in G. The term * tedesca,' 
says Btilow, has reference to waltz rhythm, and 
invites changes of time. — [See Teutschb.] [6.] 

TE DEUM LATTDAMUS (Eng. We praite 
Thee, Qod), A well-known Hymn, called the 
Ambrosian Hymn, firom the fiiot that the poetry 
is ascribed by tradition to S. Ambrose and S. 
Augustine. The English 'version, one of the 
most magnificent to be found even in the Book 
<A Common Prayer, appears in the first of the 
English Prayer-books in the place which it now 
occupies. The custom ofsingingTeDeum on great 
Ecclesiastical Festivals, and occasions of special 
Thanksgiving, has for many centuries been uni- 
versal in the Western Church ; and still pre- 
vails, both in Catholic and Protestant countries. 
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And this droumstance^ even more than the sub- 
limity of the Poetry, has led to the connection of 
the Hymn with mufiic of almost eveiy known 
SchooL 

The antient Melody — popularly known as 
the * Ambrosian Te Deum ' — is a very beautiful 
one, and undoubtedly of great antiquity; 
though it cannot possibly be so old as the Hymn 
itself nor can it lay any claim whatever to the 
title by which it is popularly designated, since 
it is written in the Mixed Phrygian Mode — ».e. 
in Modes III and IV combined; an extended 
Scale of very much later date than that used by 
S. Ambrose. Numerous versions of this vener- 
able Melody are extant, all bearing more or less 
dear traces of derivation from a oonmion original 
which appears to be hopelessly lost. Whether 
or not this original was in the pure Mode HI it 
is impossible to say with certainty; but the 
older versions furnish internal evidence enough 
to lead to a strong conviction that this was £e 
case, though we possess none that can be referred 
to the age of S. Ambrose, or within two centuries 
of it. This will be best explained by the sub- 
joined comparative view of the opening phrases 
of some of the earliest known versions. 
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In all these cases, the music to the verse ' Te 
sternum Patrem ' (' All the earth doth worship 
Thee *) is adbipted, with very little change, to the 
succeeding verses, as £»> as 'Te ergo quesumus ' 
(' We therefore pray Thee*), which verse, in Ca- 

1 la OM wrw onl J does thii gnad panphraM omit a clianct«i^ 
Irtic •ipt—luu In tb« origlnal-that which rafsntothe "WUU Sob4i 
of tbt Mart jn: 

' Ta Xartynim eamitdahu laodat exerdtas.' 
'The Dobla army of Xartyrt pralia Thee.* 
Tha Dame of tba translator li not known. 



tholic countries, is sung kneeling. The only 
exception to this is the phrase adapted to the 
word 'Sanctus' ('Holy'), which, in every in- 
stance, differs from all the rest of the Melody.' 
As far, then, as the verse ' Te ergo quiesumus* 
indusive, we find nothing to prevent us from 
believing that the Music is as old as the text ; 
for it nowhere deviates from the pure Third 
Mode, as sung by S. Ambrose. But, at the next 

> Xartwcke. howercr. makaa anotbar marked changa at 'Xboa arte 
thaKjof ofOlorye.' 
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verse, 'Sterna fac* ('Make them to be num- 
bered*), the Melody paoaofl into the Fourth Mode, 



TE DEUM. 

with a marked allusion to the Fourth Gregorian 
Tone, of which S. Ambrose knew nothing. 



com teno-tU Tu - U 



glo-ri-a na*me>ni * 



This phrase, therefore, oonclusivelj proves, 
either that the latter portion of the Melody is a 
oomparatively modem addition to the original 
form ; or, that the whole is of much later date 
than has been generally supposed. We are 
strongly in favour of the first supposition ; but 
the question is open to discussion on both sides. 

The beauty of the old Melody has led to its 
frequent adoption as a Canto fermo for Poly- 
phonic Masses ; as in the case of the fifth and 
sixth Masses — 'In Te, Domine, speravi/ for 5 
voices, and *Te Deum laudamus,' for 6 — in 
Palestrina's Ninth Book. But the number of 
Polyphonic settings is less than that of many 
other Hymns of far inferior interest. The reason 
of this must be sought for in the immense popu- 
larity of the Plain Ghaunt Melody in Italy, and 
especially in the Roman States. Every peasant 
knows it by heart ; and, firom time immemorial, 
it has been sung, in the crowded Roman Churches, 
at every solemn Thanksgiving Service, by the 
people of the city, and uie ynld inhabitants of 
the Campagna, with a fervour which would have 
set Polyphony at defiance.^ There are, however, 
some very beautifid examples; especially, one 
by Felice Anerio, printed by Proske, in voL iv. of 
'Musica Divina,* from a MS. in the Codex 
Aitaemps. Othobon., based on the antient Me- 
lody, and treating the alternate verses only of 
the text — an arrangement which would allow 
the people to take a fair share in the singing. 
The *Tertius Tomus Musici operis' of Jakob 
Handl contains another very fine example, in 
which all the verses are set for two Choirs, which, 
however, only sing alternately, like the Decani 
and Cantoris sides in an English Cathedral. 

Our own Polyphonic Composers have treated 
the English paraphrase, in many instances, very 
finely indeed : witness the settings in Tallis's 
and Byrd's Services in the Dorian Mode, in 
Farrant*s in G minor, in Orlando Gibbons's in 
F (Ionian Mode transposed), and many others 
too well known to need specification. That these 
fine compositions should have given place to 
others, pertaining to a School worthily repre- 
sented by 'Jackson in F,' is matter for very 
deep regret. We may hope that that School 
is at liut extinct: but, even now, the 'Te 
Deum' of Tallis is far less firequently heard, 
in most Cathedrals, than the inmieasurably in- 
ferior 'Boyce in A*^-one of the most popular 
settings in existence. The number of settings, 
for Cathedral and Parochial use, by modem Com- 
posers, past and present, is so great that it is 
difficult even to count them.' 

1 An exeeediosly corrupt excerpt £rom the Boman verMoo— the 
rene 'Te »temum Patrem'— has long been popular here, m the 
■ Boman Chant.' In all probability it owee iU introduction to thU 
country to the zeal of some traveller, who * pidced it up hj ear.* 

3 A Moood letting In the Dorian mode, and a third In F. by TallU, 
both for 5 volcM. are unfortunately incomplete. [See p. 5«.] 



It remains to notice a third method of treat- 
ment by which the text of the * Te Deum * has 
been illustrated, in modem times, with extra- 
ordinary success. The custom of singing the 
Hymn on occasions of national Thanksgiving 
naturally led to the composition of great works, 
with Orchestral Accompaniments, and extended 
movements, both for Solo Voices and Chorus. 
Some of these works are written on a scale 
sufficiently grand to place them on a level with 
the finest Oratorios; while others are remark- 
able for special effects connected with the par- 
ticular occasion for which they were produced. 
Among these last must be classed the Compo- 
sitions for many Choirs, with Organ and Orches- 
tral Accompaniments, by Benevoli, and other 
Italian Masters of the 1 7th century, which were 
composed for special Festivals, and never after- 
wards permitted to see the light. Sarti wrote 
a ' Te Deum ' to Russian text, by command of 
the Empress Catherine II, in celebration of 
Prince Potemkin^s victory at Otchakous, in which 
he introduced fireworks and cannon. Notwith- 
standing this extreme measure, the work is a 
fine one ; but far inferior to that composed by 
Graun, in 1756, by command of Frederick tho 
Great, in commemoration of the Battle of Prague,, 
and first performed at Charlottenburg, in 1762, 
at the close of the Seven Years' War. This is 
unquestionably the most celebrated ' Te Deum ' 
ever composed on the Continent; and also one 
of the finest. Among modem Continental set- 
tings, the most remaikable is that by Berlioz, 
for two Choirs, with Orchestra and Organ o&- 
hligatOf of which he says that the Finale, from 
'Judex crederis,' is 'without doubt his grandest 
production.* Of this work (op. a a) nothing is yet 
known in England ; but it was performed at Bor- 
deaux, Dec. 14, 1883. Chembini, in early youth, 
¥rrote a Te Deum, the MS. of which is lost ; but,^ 
strangely enough, his official duties at the French 
Court never led him to reset the Hymn. 

But the grandest Festal settings of the ' Te 
Deum* have been composed in £igland. The 
earliest of these was that written by Purcell 
for S. Cecilia's Day, 1694 ; a work which must 
at least rank as one of the greatest triumphs of 
the School of the Restoration, if it be not» 
indeed, the very finest production of that bril- 
liant period. As this work has already been 
described in our account of that School,' it ia 
unnecessary again to analyse it here. It is. how- 
ever, remarkable, not only as the first English 
'Te Deum' with Orchestral Accompaniments; 
but also as having stimulated other English Com- 
posers to the production of similar works. In 
1695, Dr. Blow wrote a • Te Deum,' with Accom- 
paniments for a Violins, a Trumpets, and Basfr — 

> See ToL Ut. pp. 9M-SS. 
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the exact Orcheetra employed by Purcell ; and, not 
long afterwards. Dr. Croft produced another work 
of the same kind, and for the nine Instnimente. 

The next advance was a very important one. 
Hie first Sacred Music which Handel com- 
posed to English words whs the * Utrecht Te 
Deom,' the MS. of which is dated Jan. 14, 1 71 3.^ 
Up to this time, Purcell^s Te Deum had been 
annually performed, at S. Paul's, for the benefit 
of the *Sons of the Clergy.* To assert that 
Handel's Te Deum in any way resembles it 
would be absurd : but both manifest too close an 
affinity with the English School to admit the possi- 
bility of their reference to any other; and, both 
natnrally £bJ1 into the same general form, which 
form Handel must necessarily have learned in this 
oonntry, and most probably really did learn from 
Pnroell, whose English Te Deum was then the 
fiinest in existence. The points in which the 
two works show their kinship, are, the massive 
solidity of their construction; the grave de- 
votional spirit which pervades them, from be- 
ginning to end ; and the freedom of their Subjects, 
in which the sombre gravity of true Ecclesiastical 
Melody is treated with the artless simplicity of a 
VulksUed. The third — the truly national char- 
acterisUc and the common property of all our 
best English Composers — was, in Purcell's case, 
the inevitable result of an intimate acquaintance 
with the rich vein of National Melody of which 
we are all so justly proud ; while, in Handel's, 
we can only explain it as the consequence of a 
power of assiinilation which not only enabled 
Idm to make common cause with the School of 
his adoption, but to make himself one with it. 
The points in which the two compositions most 
prominently differ are, the more gigantic scale 
of the later work, and the fuller devdopment of its 
Subjects. In contrapuntal resources, the Utrecht 
Te Deum is even richer than that with which 
Handel celebrated the Battle of Dettingen, 
fought June 27, 1743; though the magnificent 
Faoiare of Trumpets and Drums whidi intro- 
duces the opening Chorus of the latter, surpasses 
anything ever written to express the Thanks- 
giving of a whole Nation for a glorious victory.' 

The Dettingen Te Deum represents the cul- 
minaung point of the festal treatment to which 
the Ambrosian Hymn has hitherto been sub- 
jected. A fine modem English setting is Sul- 
livan's, for Solos, Chorus, and Orchestra, com- 
posed to celebrate the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales, and performed at the Crystal Palace. A 
more recent one is Macfrirren's (i 884). [W.S.R.] 

TELEMANN, Geobo Philipp, German com- 
pnf»er, son of a cleigyman, bom at Magdeburg 
March 14, 168 1, and educated there and at 
Hildesheim. He received no reg^ular musical 
training, but by diligently studying the scores 
of the great masters — he mentions in particular 
Lully and Canipra — made himself master of 
the science of music. In 1700 he went to the 

1 Old Style: reproMntlnc Jad. 14. 1713. Moordinc to our prewat 
node of rackoninf . 

3 For an Meoont of the euriotu work which, of Ute jeen. hu hem 
•0 freqamtly quoted in conneetlon with the Dettingen Te Deum, we 
nnit refer the reader to the wticle od Urio, Dom rftAMOSaoo. 
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university of Leipzig, and while carrying on his 
studies in languages and science, became organist 
of the Neukiiche, and founded a society among 
the students, called * Collegium musicum.' In 
1704 he became Capellmeister to a Prince Prom- 
nitz at Sorau, in 1708 Concertmeister, and then 
Capellmeister, at Eisenach, and, still retaining 
this post, became Musikdirector of the Church 
of St. Catherine, and of a society called ' Frau- 
enstein' at Frankfort in 1711, and also Capell- 
meister to the Prince of Bayreuth. In 173 1 he 
was appointed Cantor of the Johanneum, and 
Musikdirector of the principal church at Ham- 
burg, posts which he retained till his death. He 
made good musical use of repeated tours to 
Berlin, and other places of musical repute, and 
his style was permanently affected by a visit of 
some length to Paris in i737« when he became 
strongly imbued with French ideas and taste. 
He died June 25, 1 767. 

Telemann, like his contemporaries Matheson 
and Keiser, is a prominent representative of the 
Hamburg school in its prime during the first 
half of the i8th centurv. In his own day he was 
placed with Hasse ana Graun as a composer of 
the first rank, but the verdict of posterity has 
been less favourable. With all his undoubted 
ability he originated nothing, but was content 
to follow the tracks laid down by the old con- 
trapuntal school of organists, whose ideas and 
forms he adopted without change. His fertility 
was so marvellous that he could not even reckon 
up his own compositions; indeed it is doubtful 
whether he was ever equalled in this respect. 
He was a highly-skilled contrapuntist, and had, 
as might be expected from his great productive- 
ness, a technical mastery of all the received forms 
of composition. Handel, who knew him well, 
said that he could write a motet in 8 parts 
as easily as any one else could write a letter, 
and Schumann quotes an expression of his to 
the effect that *a proper composer should be 
able to set a placard to 'music*: but these 
advantages were neutralised by his lack of any 
earnest ideal, and by a fatal facility naturally 
inclined to superficiality. He was over-addictec^ 
even for his own day, to realism; this, though 
occasionally effective, especially in recitatives, 
concentrates the attention on mere externals, 
and is op)>osed to all depth of expression, and 
consequently to trae art. His shortcomings are 
most patent in his church works, which are of 
greater historical importance than his operas and 
other music. The shallowness of the church- 
music of the latter half of the i8th century is 
distinctly traceable to Telemann's influence, al- 
though that was the very branch of composition 
in which he seemed to have everything in his 
favour — position, authority, and industry. But 
the mixture of conventional counterpoint with 
Italian opera air, which constituted his style, 
was not calculated to conceal the absence of any 
true and dignified ideal of church music And 
yet he composed 12 complete sets of services 

s 'GeMmmeHe SchrUten.* U. 896. Compare lUmeau^ 'Qa'on me 
doone la Uaiette de BoUende.' 
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for the yexr, 44 Paasioiu, many oratorios, in- 
numerable cantatas and psaUns, 3a senrioes for 
the installation of Hambnig clergy, 33 pieces 
called 'Capitans-musik/ ao ordination and anni- 
▼ersary services, la funeral, and 14 wedding ser- 
vices — all consisting of many nombers each. Of 
his grand oratorios several were widely known 
and performed, even after his death, especially a 
' Passion* to the well-known words of Brookes of 
Hamburg (1716) ; another, in 3 parts and 9 
scenes, to words selected by himself from the 
GKwpels (his best-known work) ; ' Der Tag des 
Cterichts '; * Die Tageszeiten * (from Zechariah) ; 
and the 'Tod Jesu' and the ' Auferstehung 
Christi,* both by Eamler (1730 and 1757). To 
these must be added 40 operas for Hamburg, 
Eisenach, and Bayreuth, and an enormous mass 
of vocal and instrumental music of all kinds, 
including no less than 600 overtures in the 
French style. Many of his compositions were 
published, and he even found time to engrave 
several himself; Gerber ('Lexicon,* ii. 631) gives 
a catalogue. He also wrote an autobiography, 
printed in Matheson's ' Ehrenpforte * and * Gen- 
eralbass-schule' (1731, p. 168). A fine chorus 
for a choirs is eiven in Bocblitz's Sanmilung, and 
Hullah*s Vocal Scores. Others will be found in 
Winterfeld, and in a collection — 'Beitrag zur 
Kirchenmusik' — published by Breitkopf. Organ 
fugues have been printed in Komer's *0^1 
Virtnos.* Very valuable examinations of his 
Church-Cantatas, and comparisons between them 
and those of Biicb, will be found in Spitta's 
• Bach ' (TransL i. 490 etc.) [A.M.] 

TELLEFSEN, Thomas Dtkb Aoland, a 
Norwegian musician, bom at Dronthjem Nov. 36, 
i8a3, and probably named after the well-known 
M.P. for North Devon, who was much in the habit 
of travelling in Norway — was a pupil of Chopin, 
and first came to England with his master in 
1848. He was in the habit of returning to this 
country, had many pupils, and used to dve con- 
certs, at one of wliidi he was assisted by Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt. He edited a collection of 
Chopin's PF. works (Paris, Richault), and was 
interesting chiefly fr^m his intimate connexion 
with that remarkable composer and player, 
though it can hardly be said that his playing 
was a good representation of Chopin's. He died 
at Paris in Oct. 1874. [G.] 

TELL-TALE. A simple mechanical con- 
trivance for giving infonnation to an organ- 
blower (and sometimes also to an organist) as 
to the amount of wind contained in the bellows. 
A piece of string is fixed by one end to the 
top board of the bellows and carried over a pul- 
ley; a small metal weight is attached to the 
other end of the string. As the bellows rise 
the weight descends, as they sink the weight 
ascends ; and the words ' Full ' and ' Empty * mark 
the limits of the journey down and up. [J.S.] 

TEMPERAMENT (Fr. Temperament; Ger. 
Tanperattir ; comp. Ital. temperaret to tune) is 
the name given to various methods of TuNiKO, 
in which certain of the consonant intervals, 
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chiefly the Fifth and Major Third, are inten- 
tionally made more or less fiJse or imperfect; 
that is to say, either sharper or flatter than 
exact consonance would require. If, on the con- 
trary, all the consonant intervals are made per- 
fectly smooth and pure, so aM to give no Beats 
(see Appendix), the tuning is then called Just 
Intonation. 

When a piece of music containing much 
change of key is executed in just intonation, we 
find that the number of notes employed in each 
Octave is considerable, and that the difiference 
of pitch between them b, in many cases, com- 
paratively minute. Tet, however great the 
number of notes may be, and however small 
the intervals which separate them, all these 
notes can be correctly produced by the voice; 
as they may be derived from a few elementary 
intervals, namely the Octave, Fifth, Major 
Third, and Harmonic Seventh.^ Instruments 
like the violin and the trombone are also suit- 
able for the employment of just intonation ; 
because, in these cases, the player can modify 
the pit(^ of each note at pleasure, being guided 
by his sense of key-relation. But it is other- 
wise with instruments whose tones are fixed, 
such as the pianoforte, organ, and harmonium. 
Here the precise pitch of each note does not 
depend on the player, but is settled for him 
beforehand by the tuner. Hence, in these in- 
struments, the number of notes per Octave is 
limited, and cannot furnish all the varieties of 
pitch required in just intoni^tion. A few scales 
may, indeed, be tuned perfectly ; but if so, cer- 
tain notes which belong to other scales will be 
missing. Compromise then becomes a mechani- 
cal necessity; and it is found that by putting 
most of the consonant intervals, except the Oc- 
tave, slightly out of tune, the number of notes 
required in modulation may be considerably re- 
duced, without too much offence to the ear. 
This mode of tuning is called Tempbraiibnt, 
and is now usually applied to all instruments 
with fixed tones. And although voices, violins, 
and trombones naturally have no need of tem- 
perament, they must all conform to the intona- 
tion of any tempered instrument which is played 
in concert with them. 

We shall omit from the present article all re- 
ference to the arithmetical treatment of tempera- 
ment, and simply deal with its physical and 
audible effects. We shall describe the means 
by which any student may obtain for himself 
a practical knowledge of the subject, and point 
out some of the conclusions to which such know- 
ledge will probably lead him.' The first and 
most important thing is to learn by exp^ence the 
effect of temperament on the quality of musical 
chords. To carry out this study properly it is ne- 

i Some theorisU exclude the Harmonic Berenth from the list of 
elemenUry intenmls, but it ti often heard in ODaooompanied vooal 
barmoDj. Bee below, p. T7 a. 

3 ThoM who wl«h to itudy the sutdect more in detail may consult :— 
0) Bokanquet, ' Slementary Treatise on Musical IntenraU and Tem- 
perament ' (Macmillan) : (2) Helmholtz. ' Sensations of Tone.' chap- 
ters xlT. to xriL : and Ellis's Appendix xix. sections A to O, tables I. to 
ri. : (S> Perronet Thompson. ' On the Principles and Practice of Just 
Intonation ' ; <4) Wowlbouse. ' Kssaj on Musical Intervals.' 
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OMBary to hare an instroment which is capable of 
nrodnciiig all the combinationB of notes used in 
hannony, of sustaining the sound as long as may 
be desired, and of distinguishing dearly between 
jnat and tempered intonation. These conditions 
are iiot fulfilled by the pianoforte ; for» owing to 
the soft quality of its tones, and the quickness 
with which they die away, it does not make the 
efiects of temperament acutely felt. The organ 
Is more naeful for the purpose, since its full and 
sustained tones, especially in the reed stops, en- 
able the ear to perceive differences of tuning 
with greater facility. The harmonium is superior 
eren to the organ for illustrating errors of in- 
tonation, being less troublesome to tune and less 
liable to alter in pitch from variation of tempera- 
ture or li^we of time. 

By playing a few chords on an ordinary har- 
monium and listening carefully to the effect, the 
student will perceive that in the usual mode of 
tuning, called Equal Temperament, only one 
consonant interval has a smooth and continuous 
sound, namely the Octave. All the others are in- 
terrupted by heaU, that is to say, by regularly 
recurring throbs or pulsations, which mark the 
deviation from exact consonance. For example^ 
the fifth and Fourth, as at (x), are each miade 
to give about one beat per second. This error 
is so slight as to be hardly worth notice, but in 
the Thirds and Sixths the case is very different. 
The Major Third, as at (y), gives nearly twelve 
beats per second : these are raUier strong and dis- 
tinct, and become still harsher if the interval 
is extended to a Tenth or a Seventeenth. The 
Major Sixth, as at (z), gives about ten beats per 
second, whidi are so violent, that this interval 
in its tempered form barely escapes being reckoned 
as a dissonance. 

(') (y) («) 



The Difference-Tones resulting from these tem- 
pered chords are also thrown very much out of 
tune, and, even when too fiur apart to beat, still 
produce a disagreeable effect, especially on the 
organ and the harmonium. fRBSULTAVT ToNSS.] 
The degree of harshness arising from this source 
varies with the distribution of the notes; the 
worst results being produced by chords of the 
following types — 
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By playing these examples, the student will 
obtain some idea of the idteration which chords 
undergo in equal temperament. To understand 
it thoroughly, he should try the following simple 
experiment. * Take an ordinary harmonium and 
tune two chords perfect on it. One is scarcely 
enough for comparison. To tune the triad of 
C major, first raise the G a very little, by scraping 
the end of the reed, till the Fifth, C— 6, is dead 
in tune. Then flatten the Third £, by scraping 



the shank, till the triad C— E— G is dead in 
tune. Then flatten F till F— G is perfect, and 
A till F— A — C is perfect. The notes used are 
easily restored by tuning to their Octaves. 
The pure chords obtained by the above process 
offer a remarlcable contrast to any other chords 
on the instrument.*^ It is only by making one- 
self practically fiimiliar with these fiacts, that the 
nature of temperament can be clearly uxiderstood, 
and its effects in the orchestra or in accompanied 
singing, properly appreciated. 

Agunst its defects, equal temperament has 
one great advantage which specially adapts it to 
instruments with fixed tones, namely its extreme 
simplicity from a mechanical point of view. It 
is the only system of tuning which is complete 
with tvfelve notes to the Octave. This result is 
obtained in the following manner. If we start 
from any note on the keyboard (say 6b), and 
proceed along a series of twelve (tempered) fifths 
upwards and seven Octaves downwards, thus — 




we come to a note (Ff ) identical with our original 
one (Gb). But this identity is only arrived at 
by each Fifth being tuned somewhat too flat for 
exact consonance. If, on the contrary, the Fifths 
were tuned perfect, the last note of the series 
(F|) would be sharper than the first note (Gb) 
by a small interval called the 'Comma of Pytha- 

g»ras,' which is about one-quarter of a Semitone, 
ence in equal temperament, each Fifth ought 
to be made flat by one-twelfth of this Comma; 
but it is extremely difficult to accomplish this 
practically, and the error is always found to be 
greater in some Fifths than in others. If the 
theoretic conditions which the name 'equal 
temperament' implies, could be realised in the 
tuning of instruments, the Octave would be 
equally divided into twelve Semitones, six Tones, 
or three Major Thirds. Perfect accuracy, iu- 
deed, is impossible even with the best-trained 
ears, but the following rule, given by Mr. Ellis, 
is much less variable in its results than the or- 
dinary process of guesswork. It is this : — * make 
all the Fifths which lie entirely within the 
Octave middle c' to treble 0" beat once per second ; 
and make those which have their upper notes 
above treble ^' beat three times in two seconds. 
Keeping the Fifth treble /' and treble 0" to the 
last, it should beat once in between one and two 
seconds.' ' In ordinary practice, however, much 
rougher approximations are found sufficient. 

The present system of tuning, by equal tem- 
perament, was introduced into England at a 
comparatively recent date. In 1854 organs 



1 Boaanquet. ' Temperunent,* p. t» 



a Ibid. p. ft. 
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built and taned by this method were sent out 
for the first time by Messrs. Gray ft Davison, 
Walker, and Willis. 1854 is therefore the date 
of its definite adoption as the trade usage in 
England. There was no equally tempered organ 
of English make in the Great Exhibition of 185 1 ; 
and before that time the present system appears 
to have been only used m a few isolated cases, 
as in the organ of S. Nicholas, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, which was retuned in 1843. For the 
pianoforte equal temperament came into use 
somewhat earlier than for the organ. It was 
introduced into the works of Messrs. Broad- 
wood about 1846. In France the change had 
already taken place, for M. Aristide Oavaill^ 
Coll states that since 1835 he has consistently 
laboured to carry out the equal principle in the 
tuninff of his organs.^ What little is known of 
the history of temperament in Germany, seems 
to show that the new tuning was employed there 
at a still earlier date, but there are reasons for 
believing that equally tuned organs had not 
become general even as late as the time of Mozart 
(died 1 791). Emanuel Bach seems to have been 
the first musician who advocated in a prominent 
manner the adoption of equal temperament, 
whence we may infer that it was unusual in 
his day.' His father is also said to have en- 
ployed this system on his own clavichord and 
harpsichord: but even his authority was not 
sufficient to recommend it to his contemporary 
Silbermann, the famous organ-builder (1685- 
1753). An earlier builder, Schnitger, is said to 
have used something approaching it in the organ 
built by him about 1688-93, in the S. Jacob! 
Church at Hamburg. Before that time the sys- 
tem appears to have had hardly more than a 
theoretic existence in Europe.' 

The mode of tuning which prevailed before 
the introduction of equal temperament, is called 
the Meantone System.* It has hardly yet died 
out in England, for it may still be heard on 
a few organs in country churches. According 
to Don B. Yiiiguez, orgMiist of Seville Cathedral, 
the meantone system is generally maintained on 
Spanish organs, even at the present day.' Till 
about a century ago, this tuning, or a doselv 
allied variety, was almost univerrally employed, 
both in England and on the Continent. It was 
invented by the Spanish musician Salinas, who 
was bom at Burgos in 15 13, lived for many 
years in Italy, and died at Salamanca in 1590.' 
On account of its historical interest, as well as 
its intrinsic merits, the meantone system requires 
a short explanation. It will be convenient to 
take equal temperament as the standard of com- 
parison, and to measure the meantone intervals 
by the number of equal Semitones they contain. 

1 XllU. In 'Katnra* for Aag. 8^ 1878. p. 383. 

> C. F. X. Bach. 'Venuch fiber die wahre Art dM OlATler n 
ipMoa. BlnleUaag. Met. 14 ; pubUihad 17BS. 

> XUis. ' aittonr of M uatcal Pitch.' In Jonnal of Socletjr of Arta. 
lUreh 6 and April S. 1880, and Jan. 7. U8L From tboM TalnaUe 
papers many of the faote clven In the text have been derired. 

4 OtherwlM Meaotonto ; ao called beoaose In thU txmlng the Ton* 
Is a m«aii between the Major and the Minor Tonei of Just Intonation ; 
or halfa Major Third. 8eep.79&. 

s The Invention of thia temperament has also been attributed to 
Zarlino and to Ooldo d'Areuo. 
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The relations of the two systems may therefore 
be described as follows. 

If we start from say D on the keyboard, 
and proceed along a series of four equal tempera- 
ment Fifths upwards and two Octaves down- 
wards, thus — 
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we arrive at a note (Ff) which we employ as 
the Major Third of our original note (D). This 
tempered interval (D — Ff ) is too sharp for ex- 
act consonance by neariy one-seventh of a Semi- 
tone ; but if we make these Fifths flatter than 
they would be in equal temperament, then the 
interval D — Ff will approach the perfect Major 
Third. We may thus obtain a number of systems 
of tuning aooording to the precise amount of 
flattening we choose to assign to the Fifth. Of 
this class the most important is the Meantone 
System, which is tuned according to the following 
rule. First, make the Major Third (say D— F|) 
perfect; then make all the intermediate Fifths 
(D— A— E— B— Ff ) equally flat by trial. After 
a little practice this can be done by mere estima- 
tion of the ear ; but if very accurate results are 
desired, the following method may be used. A 
set of tuning forks should be made (say at French 
pitch) giving ^ — a6o.2, ^ « ^^9'h ^ - 2909. 
a' » 435 vibiations per second. The notes c\ g, 
(f , a', of the instrument should be tuned in unison 
with the forks, and all other notes can be ob- 
tained by perfect Major Thirds and perfect 
Octaves above or below these. 

There is one difficulty connected with the use 
of the meantone system, namely that it requires 
more than twelve notes to the Octave, in order 
to enable the player to modulate into any given 
key. This arises from the nature of the B3rstem ; 
for as twelve meantone Fifths &11 short of seven 
Octaves, the same sound cannot serve both for 
6b and for F|. Hence if we tune the following 
series of meantone Fifths 

Eb-Bb-F-C-G-D-A-E-B-Ff-Cf-G| 
on the piano, or on any other instrument with 
twelve notes to the Octave, we shall have only 
six Major scales (Bb, F, C, G, D, A), and three 
Minor scales (G, D, A). When the remoter keys 
are required, the player has to strike Gf instead 
of Ab, or Eb instead of Df, producing an intoler- 
able e£feot. For in the meantone system the in- 
terval G|— Eb is sharper than the perfect Fifth 
by nearly one-third of a Semitone, and the four 
intervals B-.Eb, Ff — Bb, Cf— F, Gf— C, are 
each sharper than the perfect Major Third by 
more than three-fifths of a Semitone. The 
extreme roughness of these chords caused them 
to be compared to the howling of wolves. 

[WOLP.] 

To get rid of the ' wolves ' many plans werv 
tried. For instance, the G| was sometimes raised 
till it stood half-way between G and A ; but the 
result was unsatisfiictory, for the error thus 
avoided in one place had to be distributed else- 
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where. This wfti called the method of Unequal 
Temperament, in which the notes played by the 
white keys were left in the meantone system, 
while the error was accamolated on those played 
by the black keys. The more usual scales were 
thus kept tolerably in tune, while the lemote 
ones were all more or less fSUse. Such a make- 
shift aa this could not be expected to succeed, 
and the only purpose it served was to prepare 
the way for the adoption of equal temperament. 
The meantone system is sometimes described 
as an 'unequal temperament,' but wrongly, since 
in it the so-called ' good keys ' are all equally 
good ; the ' bad keys * are simply those for which 
the necessary notes do not exist when the system 
is limited to twelve notes per Octave. The de- 
fect therefore lies not in the system itself, but in 
its application, and the only legitimate remedy 
is to increase the number of notes, and so pro- 
vide a more extended series of Fifths. This was 
well understood from the first, for we find that 
as early as the i6th century many organs were 
constructed with extra notes. ^ Salinas tells us 
that he had himself played on one in the Domi- 
nican Monastery of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence. Similar improvements were attempted 
in England. In the deed of sale of the organ 
built by Father Smith in 1683-3 for the Temple 
Church, London, special mention is made of the 
additional notes, which were played in the fol- 
lowing manner: — two of the black keys were 
divided crosswise ; the front halves, which were 
of the usual height, playing G| and £b ; the back 
ones, which rose above them, A b and Df . About 
1865, this organ was tuned for the first time 
in equal temperament, but the extra keys were 
not removed till 1878. The same method was 
followed in designing another oigan of Father 
Smith's, which was built for Durham Cathedral 
in 1684-5, although the additional notes do not 
appear to have been actually supplied till 1691.' 
A different but equally ingenious plan of con- 
trolling the extra notes was used in the organ of 
the Foundling Hospital, London.' Here the key- 
board was of the ordinary form, without any 
extra keys ; but by means of a special mechanism 
four adcUtional notes, Db, Ab, Df , A|, could be 
substituted at pleasure for C|, G|, Eb, Bb of the 
usual series. Close to the draw-stops on either 
side there was a handle or lever working in a 
horizontal cutting, and having three places of 
rest. When both handles were in the mid 
position, tiie series of notes was the same as on 
an ordinary instrument, namely 

Eb-Bb-F-C-G-D-A-E-B-Ff-Cf-G J ; 
but when the handles on both sides were moved 
in the outward direction, the Eb and Bb pipes 
were shut off, and the Df and Af were brought 
into operation. The use of tiiis mechanism was 

1 The extra notes were sometlmet called 'QnartertODee,' not a very 
nltable name, ilnoe a Quartertone la not a sound, but an intenra]. 
aod the Bcmttone Is not dlyided equally In the me antope system. 

> See Tol. IL p. BOS. note. 

s The history of this instniment has been carefully InTesttgated 
by Mr. Alexander J. Bills. F JliL The faeU given In the text were 
derived by him from a MS. note-book made br Mr. Leffler (died 
lilf). organist of B. Katherlne's (then by the Tower), and lather of 
the singer Wiluam LtrrLca. [See vol. U. p. U2.1 
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afterwards misunderstood ; the levers were nailed 
up for many ^ears, and at last removed in 1848; 
but the tuning remained unaltered till 1855, 
when the organ itself was removed and a new 
one built in its place. The history of the old 
organ just described is of special interest, as 
bearing on Handera position with reference to 
the question of temperament. Unfortunately all 
that we can now ascertain on the subject amounts 
to this : — that Handel presented an organ to the 
Hospital ; that he performed on it at the opening 
ceremony on May i, 1750 ;* and that it was stiU 
in existence in 1785.^ We first hear of the extra 
notes in 1 799,* but there is nothing to show that 
they did not belong to the original instrument 
given by Handel half a century bsfore. Assuming 
this to Lave been the case, it would tend to show 
that the great composer was not in favour of 
abolishing the meantone system, but of remedy- 
ing the defective form in which it was then 
employed. His example, and that of Father 
Smith, found few imitators, and those who did 
attempt to solve the problem seem often to have 
misunderstood its nature.'' The difficulty how- 
ever could not be shirked ; for the development 
of modem music brought the remote keys more 
and more into common use ; and as instruments 
continued to be made with only twelve notes per 
Octave, the only possible way to get rid of the 
* wolves ' was to adopt equal temperament. 

The long contest between the different systems 
of tuning having practically come to an end, we 
are in a position to estimate what we have gained 
or lost by the change. The chief advantage of 
equal temperament is that it provides keyed in- 
struments with unlimited facility of modulation, 
and places them, in this respect, more on a level 
with the voice, violin and trombone. It has 
thus assisted in the formation of a style of com- 
position and execution suited to the pianoforte. 
It is the only system of intonation which, in 
concerted music, can be produced with the same 
degree of accuracy on every kind of instrument. 
Its deviations from exact consonance, though 
considerable, can be concealed by means of unsus- 
tained harmony, rapid movement, and soft quality 
of tone, so that many ears never perceive them. 
By constantly listening to the equally tempered 
scale, the ear may be brought not only to tolerate 
its intervals, but to prefer them to those of any 
other system, at least as far as melody is con- 
cerned. It has proved capable of being applied 
even to music of a high order, and its adoption 

* Brownlow. ' History and Ol^ects of the Foundling Hospital.' p. 78. 
ft Bumey. * Sketch of the life of Handel.' p. 28. prefixed to ' Account 

of the Commemoration.* 

• Bee remarks by an anonymous writer in ' The European Maga. 
ifaM.* for Feb. 1799. who, however, states (l)that the organ with extra 
notes was aoi given by Handel, and (8) that It was buUt under the 
direction of Dr. Robert Smith. Master of Trinity Oollege. Cambridge. 
The contradiction between this writer and Bumey might be removed 
by supposing that a new instrument was built between 1785 and 1799 : 
but of this vra have no record. If the extra notes were designed by 
Dr. Smith. It must have been before 1768. as he died In that year, 
aged 79. In 1762 he had published a ' Postscript ' to his treatise on 
' Harmonics.' recommending an arrangement of stops by which a 
meantone series of nineteen notes to the OcUve (Db to rjtf) could 
be (dayed with the ordinary keyboard. He had thU plan carried 
out In a harpsichord constructed by Kirkman. 

7 See account of Benatus Harrls'ii Invention. Hopkins, 'The Organ.' 
In BlmbauU's ' History of the Organ,' pp. 121, 122. 
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may be considered an artistic success. From a 
commercial point of view, the change has been 
highly advantageous. It has enabl^ the maker 
of the pianoforte or the organ to obviate a 
serious imperfection without disturbing the tra- 
ditional structure of the instrument ; while, on 
the other hand, alterations both in the internal 
mechanism and in the form of keyboard would 
have been necessary if musicians had insisted 
that the ' wolves ' should be got rid of without 
abolishing the old tuning. Trade usage will, 
therefore, be strongly on the side of equal tem- 
perament for a long time to come, and any at- 
tempt to recover the meantone system can only 
be made on a small scale, and for special pur- 
poses. Still, as many writers have pointed out, 
such a limited restoration would be useful. It 
would enable us to hear the music of the earlier 
composers as they heard it themselves. The 
ecclesiastical compositions of Bach, and all the 
works of Handel and his predecessors as far back 
as the 1 6th century, were written for the mean- 
tone system. By performing them in equal tem- 
perament we fiiil to realise the original intention. 
This would not be matter for regret if the old 
music were improved by our alteration; but such 
is certainly not the case. The tuning in which 
the old composers worked is far more hannonious 
than that which has replaced it. Tliis much is 
generally admitted even by thosewho do notfavour 
any attempt to restore the meantone system. 
They sometimes appeal to the authority of Se- 
bastian Bach, and quote his approval of equal 
temperament as a reason why no other tuning 
should be uscki. But in reality very little is cer- 
tainly known of Bach's relations to the subject. 
We are told that he was accustomed to tune his 
own clavichord and harpsichord equally, though 
the organ still remained in the meantone system. 
This statement is borne out by internal evidence. 
In Bach's organ works the remoter keys are 
scarcely ever employed, while no such restrictions 
are observable in his works for the clavich(«d. 
With his preference for a wide range of modula- 
tion he would naturally find the limits of the 
old-fashioned meantone oi^gan irritating, and we 
can easily understand that he would have fa- 
voured any tuning which made all the keys 
available. He would doubtless have welcomed 
any practical method of extending the ineantone 
system ; but to provide this was a task beyond 
the inventive capacity of that age. His authority, 
then, may fairly be quoted to show that all the 
keys must be in tune to the same degree ; but 
this condition can be realised by many other 
sjTstems besides temperament when a sufEicient 
number of notes is provided in each Octave. 
If the question were to be decided by an appeal 
to authority alone, we might quote the names of 
many musicians of last century who were ac- 
quainted with both kinds of temperament, and 
whose judgment was directly opposed to that of 
Bach. But this style of argument, always in- 
conclusive, will appear pecidiarly out of place 
when we consider what changes music has 
passed through since Bach's day. That the de- 
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facts of equal temperament were not so notice- 
able then as now, may be attributed both to the 
different kind of instrument and the different 
style of composition which have since been de- 
veloped. The clavichord which is said to have 
been an especial favourite with Bach, was cha- 
racterised by a much softer quality of tone, and 
feebler intensity, than the modem pianoforte.* 
Again, oomposero of a century and a half ago 
relied for effect chiefly on vigorous counterpoint 
or skilful imitation between Uie various melodic 
parts, and not on the thick chords and sustained 
harmonies which have become so marked a fea- 
ture in modem music. Owing to these changed 
conditions the evils of temperament are greatly 
intensified nowadays, and Uie necessity for some 
remedyhas become imperative. There is but one 
direction in which an efficient remedy can be 
found, namely in the use of some more har- 
monious form of intonation than that which at 
present prevails. It is only by the help of an 
instrument on which the improved systems of 
tuning can be employed in an adequate manner, 
that the student wiU be able to estimate their 
value. Such an instrument we will now proceed 
to describe. 

If we wish to employ any other B3rstem of tuning 
than equal temperament, we must increase the 
number of notes per Octave, since the ordinary 
twelve notes, unless tuned equally, are useless for 
anything beyond illustration or experiment. The 
methods used by Father Smith and byHandel can- 
not be followed nowadays. The ordinary keyboard 
is already so unsymmetrical, that the insertion 
of a few additional black or white keys would 
make it almost unplayable ; and the chanj^ing of 
levers would be a troublesome interruption of 
the performance. The only way to bring the 
improved systems of temperament within the 
range of practical music, is to remodel and 
simplify the keyboard. Tliis has been done in 
different ways by several inventors of late years. 
At a meeting of the Musical Association of Lon- 
don on May i, 1875, an organ on which one of 
the stops was tuned according to the meantone 
system was exhibited by Mr. R. H. M. Bosan- 
quet, of S. John's College, Oxford. The key- 
board of this instrument — which is now in the 
South Kensington Museum — is arranged sym- 
metrically, so that notes occupying the same 
relative position always make the same musical 
intervaL There are twelve finger keys in the 
Octave, of which seven as usu^ are white and 
five black. The distance across from any key 
to its Octave, centre to centre, is six inches ; 
each key is three-eighths of an inch broad, and 
is separated on either side from the next key by 
the space of one-eighth of an inch. As the 
Octave is the only interval in which all systems 
of intonation agree, keys an Octave apart are 
on the same level with each other. The rest 
of the keys are placed at various points higher 
or lower to correspond with the deviations of 
the pitch of their notes from equal temperament. 
Thus the G key is placed a quarter of an inch 

1 Bounquet. 'Temperament,' pp. 28, 29. 
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farther back, and one-twelfth of an inch higher 
than the C. The D key recedes and rises to the 
same extent relatively to the G, and so with 
the rest. After twelve Fifths we come to the 
Bf key, and find it three inches behind and 
one inch above the C from which we started. 
This oblique arrangement enables us to greatly 
increase the number of notes per Octave without 
any inconvenience to the player. At the same 
time the fingering is greatly simplified, for any 
given chord or scale always has the same form 
nnder the hand, at whatever actual pitch it may 
be played. Nor is it necessary to decide before- 
hand on the exact key-relationship of the passage, 
as it will be played in the same manner, what- 
ever view may be taken of its analysis. The 
advantage of having thus to learn only one style 
of fingering for the Major scale, instead of twelve 
different styles, as on the ordinary keyboard, is 
self-evident. Chromatic notes are played accord- 
ing to the following rule : — ^put the finger up for 
a sharp and down for a flat. This results from 
the principle on which the keyboard is arranged, 
the higher keys corresponding to notes which 
are reached by an upward series of Fifths, and 
the lower keys to notes reached by a downward 
aeries. The following diagram shows the positions 
of the notes on the keyb^tfd when applied to the 
meantone system : — 
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As all proposed improvements, either in music 
or anything else, are sure to meet with opposi- 
tion, we will here consider some of the objections 
which may be made to the use of an instrument 
such as we have just described. It is natural 
that the new form of keyboard should be re. 
cdved with some hesitation, and that its style of | 
fingering should be thought difficult ; but in fact 
the old keyboard is far firom being a model of , 
simplicity, and many attempts have been made j 
to reform it, independently of any aim at im- 
proving the tuning. [See ELet, vol. ii. pp. 54, 



55.] On the new keyboard the fingering is of 
the simplest possible character, and permits the 
attainment of any required rate of speed. AH 
desirable combinations lie within easy grasp; 
related notes bein<7 nearly on the same level. 
To prove that ordinary music can be easily 
adapted to the meantone organ, Mr. Bosanquet 
performed on it three of Bach*8 preludes at the 
meeting of the Musical Association already re- 
ferred to. There would be no difficultv in con- 
structing this form of keyboard with several 
manuals, nor in applying the same symmetrical 
arrangement to a pedal. 

The advantage gained by employing an im- 
proved system of tuning depends so much on 
the quality of tone of Uie instrument, that it 
is very doubtful whether it would be worth while 
to adopt the meantone system for the pianoforte. 
It is only on the modem 'concert-grana* that the 
defects of equal temperament are felt to any 
great extent, and it might therefore be well to 
construct these instruments with a complete 
meantone scale. Still, the result would hardly 
be so satisfactory as on the organ, whether used 
in solo performance or in leading the voices of 
a choir. 

The last objection which has to be considered 
is that enharmonic changes are supposed by 
some to be impossible in any system of tuning 
which provides distinct sounds for Gb and Ff . 
This view is incorrect, as we shall recognise if 
we enquire what enhaxmonic changes really are. 
For the most part they are merely nominal^ being 
used to avoid the strange appearance of remote 
keys. Thus in the * Pro Peccatis * of Rossini's 
*Stabat Mater,' there is apparently an enhar- 
monic modulation from the key of AQ to that 
ofDb. 




But in reality it is a chromatic modulation 
firom Aq to C%, with no enharmonic element 
whatsoever. The passage would be played on a 
meantone instrument as follows : — 
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It would be onneceasary in general to trannlate 
passages of this kind into correct notation before 
performing them, aa in most cases the key- 
relations would be tolerably dear, in whatever 
way they were written. Should there be any 
chance of error in taking the accidentals literally, 
a large acute or grave mark might be drawn 
across the staff, to indicate that the notes are 
to be played twelve Fifths higher or lower than 
they are written. In the present instance, the 
acute mark could be used. 

Sometimes the enharmonic change is real, and 
not merely a device of notation. Take the fol- 
lowing extract from ' The people shall hear ' in 
the ' Israel in Egypt * : — 




Here Bb must be played in the second bar 
and Af in the third, a modulation which is 
rendered easy by the general construction of the 
passage. 'Enharmonic changes (Helmholtz re- 
marks) are least observed when they are made 
immediately before or after strongly dissonant 
chords, or those of the Diminished Seventh. 
Such enharmonic changes of pitch are already 
sometimes clearly and intentionally made by 
violinists, and where they are suitable even pro- 
duce a very good effect.'* 

The necessity of avoiding ' wolves ' in the 
meantone system sometimes restricts the choice 
of notes. Thus in a passage in the *Lachiymo8a* 
of Mozart's Requiem :•— 
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the discord Ab — F — Bb — Eb must be played 
exactly as it is written, owing to the Bb and Eb 
being prepared. Even if Gf stood in the text, 
Ab would be substituted in performance, as the 
'wolf Gf — Eb is inadmissible. All such dif- 
ficulties can be solved in a similar way. On the 
other side, we have to reckon the great variety 
of chords and resolutions which are available in 
the meantone system, but have no existence in 
«qual temperament. Many chromatic chords 

1 * Stonitoiu of Tone.' p. 513. 
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may have two or more fnrms, soch as the fol- 
lowing :— 




each of which may be used according to the ke^- 
lelation of the context, or the effect required in 
the melodic parts. Again, the Augmented Sixth 
it much flatter in the meantone system than in 
equal temperament, slightly flatter even than 
the interval called the Harmonic Seventh. When 
the strange impression which it causes at first 
has worn off, its effect is peculiarly amooth and 
agreeable, eq>ecially in full chords. It is also 
available as Dominant Seventh, and may be 
written with the acute mark (G— /F), to dis- 
tinguish it from the ordinary Minor Seventh got 
by two Fifths downwards (G— C— F). 

It is important to recognise the fact that the 
forms of chords can only be settled by actual 
trial on an instrument, and that the judgment 
of the ear, after full experience of the different 
modes of tuning, cannot be set aside in favour 
of deductions from any abstract theory. Practice 
must first decide what chord or progression sounds 
best ; and this being done, it may be worth while 
to ask whether theory can give any reasons for 
the ear's decision. In many cases our curiosity 
will be unsatisfied, but our preference for one 
effect rather than another will remain unchanged. 
Neither can theory solve those questions which 
sometimes arise as to the correct mode of writing 
certain chords. All questions of notation can 
only be decided by playing the disputed passage 
in some system of tuning which supplies a sepa- 
rate sound for each symbol. The reason why 
Gb and Ff were not written in the same chord 
was a purely practical one ; these two signs ori- 
ginally meant different sounds, which formed 
combinations too rough for use. Our notation 
having been formed long before equal tempera- 
ment came into use, it is not surprising that 
the symbols do not correspond with the sounds. 
But they correspond exactly with the mean- 
tone scales, and it is on this system of tuning 
that all our rules of notation are founded. * It 
is only necessary to remember that we have here 
the original system, which belongs from the very 
beginning of modem music onwwd to our musical 
notation, to see that by employing it we have 
the true interpretation of our notation ; we have 
the actual sounds that our notation conveyed to 
Handel, to all before Bach, and many after him, 
only cured of the wolf, which was the consequence 
of their imperfect methods.*' 

To carry out any system of temperament con- 
sistently in the orchestra is practically an im- 
possible task. Tempered intervals can only be 
produced with certainty on a small number of 
the instruments, chiefly the wood-wind. The 
brass instruments have an intonation of their 
own, which differs vridely from either of the 
temperaments we have described. Thus the 
French horn, whose notes are the harmonics 

> BoaaoqiMt, ' Teinp«n0MQt.* p. SB. 
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ftrifling from the subdivision of a tube, gives a 
Major Third much flatter than equal tempera- 
ment, and aFifthmuch sharper than the meantone 
system. [See Nods; and Pabtial Tones.] There 
Is necessarily a great deal of false harmony when- 
ever the brass is prominently heard in tempered 
music. Again, the tuning of the string-quartet is 
accomplished by just Fifths (C— G— D— A— E), 
but as these instruments have finee intonation, 
they can execute tempered intervals when sup- 
ported by the pianoforte or organ. In the ab- 
sence of such an accompaniment, both violinists 
and singers seem unable to produce equally 
tempered scales or chords. This is precisely 
what might have been expected on theoretic 
grounds, as the consonant relations of the different 
notes being partially lost through temperament, 
the altered intervals would naturally be di£Scult 
to seize and render. Fortunately, we have positive 
&cts to prove the truth of this deduction. The 
subject has been recently investigated by two 
French savans, MM. Comu and Merc»dier.^ 
Their experiments were made with three profes- 
sional players, M. Leonard the Belgian violinist, 
M. Seligmann, violoncellist, and M. Ferrand, 
violinist of the Op^ra Gomique, besides amateur 
players and singers. The results showed that a 
vride distinction must be drawn between the in- 
tervals employed in unaccompanied melody, and 
those employed in harmonv. In solo pcorform- 
ances, continual varietv of intonation was ob- 
served; the same pitcn was seldom repeated, 
and even the Octave and the Fifth were some- 
times sharpened or flattened. So &r as any 
regularity could be traced, the intervals aimed 
at appeared to be those known as Pythagorean, 
of which the only consonant ones are the Octave, 
Fifth, and Fourth. The Pythagorean Major 
Third is obtained by four just Fifths up, and is 
consequently so sharp as to amount to a disson- 
ance. In melody, a scale tuned in this manner 
is found to be not unpleasant, but it is impossible 
in harmony. This fact also was verifled by 
Comu and Mercadier, who report that, in two- 
part harmony, the players with whom they ex- 
perimented invariably produced the intervals of 
just intonation. The Thirds and Sixths gave 
no beats, and the Minor Seventh on the Do- 
minant was always taken in its smoothest form, 
namely the Harmonic Seventh. ' I have myself ob- 
served,' says Helmholtz, * that singers accustomed 
to a pianoforte accompaniment, when they sang 
a simple melody to my justly intoned harmonium, 
sang natural Thirds and Sixths, not tempered, 
nor yet Pythagorean. I accompanied the com- 
mencement of the melody, and then paused while 
the singer gave the Third or Sixth of the key. 
After he had given it, I touched on the instru- 
ment the natural, or the Pythagorean, or the 
tempered interval. The first was alwavs in uni- 
son with the singer, the others gave shrill beats.*' 
Since, then, players on bowed instruments as 
well as smgers have a strong natural tendency 
towards just intervals in harmony, it is not clear 

I Sm suit's Appendix to the 'BeiuktIoDi of Tone,' p. 7S7. 
• * Sensations of Tom.' p. MO. 
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why their instruction should l>e based on equal 
temperament, as has been the practice in recent 
times. This method is critidsed by Helmholtz 
in the following words : — ' The modem school of 
violin-playing, since the time of Spohr, aims 
espedsdly at producing equally tempted intona- 
tion. . . . The sole exception which they allow is 
for double-stop passages, in which the notes have 
to be somewhat differently stopped from what 
thev are when plaved alone. But this exception 
is decisive. In double-stop passages the indi- 
vidual player feels himself responsible for the 
harmoniousness of the interval, and it lies com- 
pletely within his power to make it good or bad. 
. . . But it is clear that if individual players feel 
themselves obliged to distinguish the different 
values of the notes in the different consonances, 
there is no reason why the bad Thirds of the 
Pythagorean series of Fifths should be retained 
in quartet-playing. Chords of several parts, exe- 
cuted by a quartet, often sound very ill, even when 
each one of the performers is an excellent solo 
player; and, on the other hand, when quartets 
are played by finely cultivated artists, it is im- 
possible to detect any false consonances. To my 
mind the only assignable reason for these results, 
is that practised violinists with a delicate sense 
of harmony, know how to stop the tones they 
want to hear, and hence do not submit to the 
rules of an imperfect schooL' 

Helmholtz found, by experiments with Herr 
Joachim, that this distinguished violinist in 
playing the unaccompanied scale, took the just 
and not the tempered intervals. He further ob- 
serves that, * if the best players, who are tho- 
roughly acquainted with what they are playing, 
are able to overcome the defects of their school 
and of the tempered system, it would certainly 
wonderfully smooth the path of performers of the 
second order, in their attempts to attain a per- 
fect ensemble, if they had been accustomed m>m 
the first to play scales by natural intervaLs.' 

The same considerations apply to vocal music. 
'In singing, the pitch can be made most easily 
and perfectly to follow the wishes of a fine musi- 
cal ear. Hence all music began with singing, 
and singing will always remain the true and 
natural school of all music. . . . But where are 
our singers to learn just intonation, and make 
their ears sensitive for perfect chords t They are 
firom the first taught to sing to the equally tem- 
pered pianoforte. . . . Correct intonation in sing- 
ing is so far above all others the first condition 
of beauty, that a song when sung in correct in- 
tonation even by a weak and unpractised voice 
always sounds agreeable, whereas the richest 
and most practised voice offends the hearer when 
it sings false or sharpens. . . . The instruction of 
our present singers by means of tempered instru- 
ments is unsatisfactory, but those who possess 
good musical talents are ultimately able by their 
own practice to strike out the right path for 
themselves, and overcome the error of tneir ori- 
ginal instruction. . . . Sustained tones are prefer- 
able as an accompaniment, because the singer 
himself can immediately hear the beats between 
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the instmment and his voice, when he alters the 
pitch slightly. . . . When we require a delicate 
use of the musoies of any part of the homan 
body, as, in this case, of the larynx, there mast 
be some sure means of ascertaining whether suc- 
cess has been attained. Now tla» presence or 
absence of beats gives such a means of detecting 
success or failure when a voice is aooompaniea 
by sustained chords in just intonation. But 
tempered chords which produce beats of their 
own, are necessarily quite unsuited for such a 
purpose.*' 

For performance in just intonation the three 
quartets of voices, strings, and trombones have a 
pre-eminent value ; but as it requires great prac- 
tice and skill to control the en<Uess variations of 
pitch they supply, we are obliged to have some 
fixed and reliable standard by which they can at 
first be guided. We must be certain of obtaining 
with ease and accuracy any note we desire, and 
of sustaining it for any length of time. Hence 
we come back once more to keyed instruments, 
which do not present this difficulty of execution 
and uncertainty of intonation. The only question 
is how to construct such instruments with an 
adequate number of notes, if all the intervals are 
to be in perfect tune. Theoretically it is neces- 
sary that every note on the keyboard should be 
furnished with its Fifth, Major Third, and Har- 
monic Seventh, upwards and downwards. There 
should be Fifths to the Fifths, Thirds to the 
Thirds, and Sevenths to the Sevenths, almost to 
an unlimited extent. Practically these condi- 
tions cannot be fully carried out, and all instru- 
ments hitherto constructed in just intonation 
have been provided vrith material for the simpler 
modulations only. One of the best-known histo- 
rical examples is General Peironet Thompson's 
organ, now in the collection of instruments m the 
South Kensington Museum. In each Octave 
this organ has forty sounds, which may be di- 
vided into five series, the sounds of each series 
proceeding by perfect Fifths, and being related 
to those of the next series by perfect Major 
Thirds. The interval of the Harmonic Seventh 
is not given. With a regular and consistent 
form of keyboard it would have been more suc- 
cessful than it was, but the idea of arranging 
the kevs symmetrically had not then been de- 
veloped. The first application of this idea was 
made by an American, Mr. H. W. Poole, of 
South Danvers, Massachusetts. His invention 
is described and illustrated in ' Silliman*s Jour- 
nal' for July, 1867. The principle of it is that 
keys standing in a similar position with regard 
to each other shall always produce the same 
musical interval, provided it occurs in the same 
relation of tonality. But if this relation of 
tonality alters, the same interval will take a 
different form on the keyboard. There are five 
series of notes, each proceeding by perfect 
Fifths :~(i) the keynotes ; (2) the Major Thirds 
to the k^otes ; (3) the Thirds to the Thirds ; 

(4) the Harmonic Sevenths to the keynotes; 

(5) the Sevenths to the Thirds. The Major 

1 *S«n»tloiM of Tone,' pp. SOfr-SlO. 
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Thirds below the keynotes, which are so often 
required in modem music, as for instance in the 
theme of Beethoven's Andante in F, are not 
given. ^ So that the range of modulation, though 
extensive, is insufficient for general purpoees.' 

Owing to the limited number of notes which 
keyed instruments can furnish, the attempt to 
provide perfect intervals in all keys is regarded 
by Helmholtz as impracticable. He therefbra 
proposes a system of temperament which 1^ 
preaches just intonation to closely as to be in- 
distinguishable ftam it in ordinary performance. 
This system is founded on the following fiusts : — 
We saw that in equal temperament the Fiflh is 
too flat for exact consonance, and the Major 
Third much too sharp. Also that the interval 
got by four Fifths up (D— A— E— B— Ff ) i« 
identified with the Major Third (D— Ff ).» Now 
if we raise the Fifths, and tune them perfectly, 
the interval D — Ff becomes unbearable, being 
sharper than the equal temperament Third. But 
in a downward series of just Fifths the pitch 
becomes at each step lower than in equal tem- 
perament, and when we reach Gb, which is eight 
Fifths below D, we find that it is very nearly 
identical with the just Major Third of D, thus— 
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The best way of applying this feet is to tune a 
series of eight notes by just Fifths— say Db. Ab, 
£b, Bb, F, C, G, D ; Uien a simihir series form- 
ing just Major Thirds with these ; whence it will 
result that the last note of the latter series 
(Ff ) will form an almost exact Fifth with the 
first note of the former series (Db).* 

In applying the ordinary musical notation to 
systems of temperament of this class, a difficulty 
arises ; for the Major Third being ffot by eight 
Fifths downward, would strictly have to be 
written D — Gb. As this is both inconvenient and 
contrary to musical usage, the Major Third may 
still be written D— Ff , but to distinguish this Ff 
from the note got by four Fifths up, the following 
convention may be used. The symbols Gb and 
Ff are taken to mean exactly the same thing, 
namely the note which is eight Fifths below D. 
We assume Gb— Db— Ab— Eb— Bb— F— C— 
G — D — A — E — ^B as a normal or standard series 
of Fifths. The Fifth of B is written indifferently 
/Gb or /Ff, the acute mark (/) serving to show 
that the note we mean belongs to the upward, 
and not to ihe downward series. The fifth of 
/Ff is written /Of, and so on till we arrive at 
/B, the Fifth of which is written // Ff . In like 
manner, proceeding along a downward series, the 

t The keyboard loTentod bf Mr. Colin Brown of Gtaifow. !• stmllAr 
In prindiae to Mr. Poole'i. eioapt thai It do« not glTa Um tt*o Mrici 
of Hannonie Serentht. 8m Boianquet. * Tempenuneot.* 

a In Bensral when a nrlee of Flilhn U eompercd with a M^}or 
Third, the number of OeUvee (bf which we must Moend or descend 
In order to brine tbe notee into the tame part of the scale) is not 
expressed, bot can be mitij sappUed bjr the reader. 

« The error, which is called a ' Skhtsma.' it abont the flfty-flrtt 
part of a Semitone. This vy^Utn, therefore, differs so slifhtlr from 
Just intonation, that we shall henoafbrward treat them as practically 
Identtoal. 
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Fifth below Ff (or Gb) is written \B, and so on 
till we arrive at \F$, the Fifth below which is 
written wB. The notes B, E, A, D have their 
lliirds in the same series as themselves, thus 
I>— Ff, \D— \Ff. Other notes have their Thirds 
in the series next below, thus 0— vE, \C— \VE. 
llMse marks may be collected at the signature, 
like sharps and flats. The keys of A and E will 
be unmarked ; the key of C will have three grave 
notes, \A, \£, VB. When it is necessary to 
ooonteraot the grave or acute mark and restore 
the normal note, a small circle (o) may be pre- 
fixed, analogous to the ordinary natural 

To i4>ply this mode of tuning to the organ 
would be expensive without any great advantages 
in return. Ordinary organ-tone, except in the 
reed and mixture stops, is too smooth to distin- 
guish sharply between consonance and dissonance, 
and the pipes are so liable to the influence of heat 
and cold that attempts to regulate the pitch 
minutely are seldom successful. Still less would 
it be worth while to tune the pianoforte justly. 
It IS chiefly to the orchestra tluit we must look 
for the development of just intonation; but 
among keyboard instruments the most suitable 
for the purpose is the harmonium, which is 
q>ecially useful as a means of studying the 
cdfects obtainable from untempered chords. 
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There is in the South Kensington Museum a 
harmonium, the tuning of which may be con- 
sidered identical with Sie system just explained. 
The form of keyboard is that which has already 
been described in connexion with the meantone 
temperament; and it is equally applicable to the 
system of perfect Fifths. Being an experimental 
instrument it was constructed with eighty-four 
keys in each Octave, but for ordinary purposes it 
is found that about half that number would be 
sufficient. The fingering of the Major scale 
resembles that of Ab Major on the ordinary key- 
board, and is always the same, firom whatever 



note we start as Tonic Moreover the form which 
any given chord takes does not depend on 
theories of tonality, but is everywhere symme- 
trical. The diagram in the preceding colmnn 
shows the positions of the notes on the keyboard 
when applied to the system of perfect Fifths. 

It is unnecessary to consider here the objections 
which might be made to the use of this tuning, 
as they would, no doubt, be similar to those we 
have already noticed in dealing with the mean- 
tone temperament. But it may be pointed out 
that the supposed difficulty of enharmonic change 
no more exists here than elsewhere. We may 
even modulate through a series of eight Fifths 
down, and return by a Major Third down, without 
altering the pitch. The following passage from 
a madngal, * O voi che sospirate,' by Luca Mar- 
enzio (died 1590) illustrates this : — 
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In the 4th bar Gf and Gf are written for Ab 
and Db; and in the 5th bar Ff, \B and D 
for Gb, \Cb, Ebb, but the confused notation 
would not affect the mode of performance either 
with voices or the justly tunea harmonium. 

The practical use of this instrument has 
brought to light certain difficulties in applying 
just intonation to ordinary music. The chief 
difficulty comes firom the two forms of Supertonio 
which are always found in a perfectly tuned 
Major Scale. Thus, starting from C, and tuning 
two fifths upwards (0 — G — D) we get what 
might be considered the normal Supertonio (D) ; 
but by tuning a Fourth and a Major Sixth up- 
wards (0— F— \D) we arrive at a flatter note, 
which might be called the grave Supertonio ( \D). 
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The first form will neceasarily be employed in 
chords which contain the Dominant (G), the 
second form in chords which contain ihe Sub- 
dominant (F) or the Saperdominant(\A). Other- 
wise, false Fifths or Fourths (G— VD; D— \A) 
would be heard. The result is that certain 
chords and progressions are unsuitable for music 
which is to be performed in perfect tuning. Let 
us take the following example and arrange it in 
its four possible forms : — 

(I) (2) 



f-jryx^^^^^-^^^^ 




All of these are equally inadmissible ; No. i 
being excluded by the false Thirds (F — A; 
A— O) ; No. 2 by the fi^lse Fourth (vA—D) ; 
No. 3 by the fidse Fifth (G— \D) ; No. 4 by the 
sudden fall of the pitch of the tonic. If this 
kind of progression is employed, all the advan- 
tages of just intonation are lost, for the choice 
only lies between mistuned intervals and an abrupt 
depression or elevation of the general pitch. 

The idea of writing music specially to suit 
different kinds of temperament is a somewhat un- 
familiar one, although, as already remarked. Bach 
employed a narrower range of modulation in his 
works for the meantone organ than in those for 
the equally tempered clavichord. The case has 
some analogy to that of the different instruments 
of the orchestra, each of which demands a special 
mode of treatment, in accordance with its capa- 
bilities. The same style of writing will evidently 
not suit alike the violin, the trombone, and the 
harp. In the same way, just intonation differs 
in many important features both firom the equal 
and firom the meantone temperament ; and before 
any one of these systems can be used with good 
effect in music, a practical knowledge of its 
peculiarities is indispensable. Such knowledge 
can only be gained with the help of a keyed 
instrument, and by approaching the subject in 
this manner, the student will soon discover for 
himself what modulations are available and suit- 
able in perfect tuning. He will see that these 
restrictions are in no sense an invention of the 
theorist, but are a necessary consequence of the 
natural relations of sounds. 

If just intonation does not permit the use of 
certain progressions which belong to other sys- 
tems, it surpasses them all in the immense 
variety of material which it places within the 
composer's reach. In many cases it supplies two 
or more notes of different pitch where the or- 
dinary temperament has but one. These alter- 
native forms are specially useful in discords, 
enabling us to produce any required degree of 
roughness, or to avoid disagreeable changes of 
pitch. For instance, the Minor Seventh may be 
taken either as C— /Bb (ten Fifths up), or as 
C— Bb (two Fifths down), or as C— \Bb (four- 
teen Fifths down). When added to the triad 
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G~\E-~0, the acute Seventh, /Bb, is the 
roughest, and would be used if the Minor Third 
6 — /Bb should occur in the previous chord. 
The intermediate form, Bb, would be used when 
suspended to a chord containing F. The grave 
Seventh, \Bb, is the smoothest, being an ap- 
proximation to the Harmonic Seventh. Many 
other discords, such as the triad of the Aug« 
raented Fifth and its inversions, may also he 
taken in several forms. But this variety of 
material is not the only merit of perfect tuning. 
One of the chief sources of musical effect is the 
contrast between the roughness of discords and 
the smoothness of concords. In equal tempera- 
ment this contrast is greatly weakened, because 
nearly all the intervals which pass for consonant 
are in reality more or less dissonant. The loss 
which must result from this in the performance 
of the simpler styles of music on our tempered 
instruments, will be readily understood. ' On the 
other hand, in just intonation the distinction of 
consonance and dissonance is heard in its full 
force. The different inversions and distributions 
of the same chord, the change from Major to 
Minor Modes, the various diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic progressions and resolutions have 
a peculiar richness and expressiveness when heard 
with untempered harmonies. 

There is yet another advantage to be gained 
by studying the different kinds of tuning. We 
have seen that even in those parts of the world 
where equal temperament has been established 
as the trade usage, other systems are also em- 
ployed. Many countries possess a popular or 
natural music, which exists independently of the 
conventional or fiuhionable style, and does not 
borrow its system of intonation from our tempered 
instrimients. Among Oriental nations whose 
culture has come down from a remote antiquity, 
characteristic styles of music are found, which 
are unintelligible to the ordinary European, only 
acquainted with equal temperament. Hence 
transcriptions of Oriental music, given in books 
of travel, are justly received with extreme scep- 
ticism, unless the observer appears to be well 
acquainted with the principles of intonation and 
specifies the exact pitch of every note he tran- 
scribes. As illustrations of these remarks we 
may cite two well-known works on the history 
of the art, Kiesewetter^s 'Musik der Araber,' 
and Villoteau's * Musique en figypte.* Both of 
these authors had access to valuable sources of 
information respecting the technical system of an 
ancient and interesting school of music. Both 
failed to turn their opportunities to any advan- 
tage. From the confused and contradictory state- 
ments of Kiesewetter only one fetct can be gleaned, 
namely, that in the construction of the lute, the 
Persians and the Arabs of the Middle Age em- 
ployed the approximately perfect Major Third, 
which is got by eight downward Fifths. From 
the work of ViUoteau still less can be learnt, for 
he does not describe the native method of tuning, 
and he ffives no clue to the elaborate musical 
notation m which he attempted to record a large 
number of Egyptian melodies. Yet it would 
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hMve been e§gy to denote the oriental scales and 
melodiesy bo as to enable us to reproduce tbem 
'wiUi strict aoouracy, had these authors possessed 
m pmotical knowledge of un tempered intervals. 

It may be useful, in concluding this article, to 
refer to some current misapprehensions on the 
subject of temperament. It is sometimes said 
that the improTement of intonation is a mere 
question of arithmetic, and that only a mathe- 
matician would object to equal tuning. To find 
fhvlt with a series of sounds because they would 
be expressed by certain figures, is not the kind 
of fallacy one expects from a mathematidan. In 
point of fisct, equal temperament is itself the 
outcome of a mathematical discovery, and fiu> 
niahes about the easiest known method of calcu- 
lating intervals. Besides, the tenor of this article 
will show that the only defects of temperament 
worth 'oonmdering are the injuries it causes to 
Uie quality of musical chords. Next, it is said 
that the differences between the three main 
systems of tuning are too slight to deserve atten- 
tion, and that while we hear tempered intervals 
with the outward ear, our mind tmderstands 
what are the true intervals which they represent. 
But if we put these theories to a practical test, 
they are at once seen to be unfounded. It has 
been proved by experiment that long and ha- 
bitual use of equal temperament does react on 
the sense of hearing, and that musicians who 
have spent many years at the keyboard have 
a dislike to just chords and still more to just 
scales. The Major Sixth is specially objected to, 
as differing widely from equal temperament. 
This feeling is so entirely the result of habit 
and training, that those who are not much ac- 
customed to listen to keyed instruments do not 
share these objections, and even equally tempered 
ean come at last to relish just intervals. We 
may infer, then, that the contrast between the 
various kinds of intonation is considerable, and 
that the merits of each would be easily appre- 
ciated by ordinary ears. And although the student 
may, at first, be unable to perceive the errors 
of equal temperament or be only vaguely con- 
scious of them, yet by following out the methods de- 
tailed above, he will soon be able to realise them 
distinctly. It need not be inferred that equal 
temperament is unfit for musical purposes, or that 
it ought to be abolished. To introduce something 
new is hardly the same as to destroy something 
old. An improved system of tuning would only 
be employed as an occasional relief from the 
monotony of equal tempenunent, by no means 
as a universal substitute. The two could not, 
of course, be heard together ; but each might be 
used in a different place or at a different time. 
Lastly, it is said that to divide the scale into 
smaller intervals than a Semitone is useless. 
Even if this were true, it would be irrelevant. 
The main object of improved tuning is to diminish 
the error of the tempered consonances : the sub- 
division of the Semitone is r-n indirect result of this, 
but is not proposed as an end in itself. Whether 
the minuter intervals would ever be useful in 
melody is a question which experience alone can 
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decide. It rests with the composer to apply the 
material of mean and just intonation, with which 
he is now provided. The possibility of obtaining 
perfect tuning with keyed instruments is one 
result of the recent great advance in musical* 
science, the influence of which seems likely to be 
felt in no branch of the art more than in Tem- 
perament. [J.L.] 

TEMPESTA, LA. An Italian opera in a 
acts; libretto partly founded on Shakspeare, 
translated from Scribe ; music by Hal^vy. Pro- 
duced at Her Majesty's Theatre, London, June 8, 
1850 (Sontag, Lablache, Garlotta Grisi, etc.). 
Produced in Paris, Th^tre Italien, Feb. 35, 185 1. 
Mendelssohn, at the end of 1847, had the libretto 
under consideration, but it came to nothing. [See 



[Set 



vol. ii. 289 6.] [G.] 

TEMPEST, THE. *The music to Shak- 
speare*B Tempest' was Arthur Sullivan's op. i. 
It consists of twelve numbers : — No. i. Introduc- 
tion; No. a. Act I, Sc. a. Melodrama and Songs, 
' Come unto these yellow sands,' and 'Full fathom 
five'; No. 3, Act a, Sc. i. Andante sostenuto, 
Orch. and Melodrama ; No. 4, Prelude to Act 3 ; 
No. 5, Act 3, Sc. a, Melodrama, Solemn music ; 
and No. 6, Banquet dance : No. 7, Overture to 
Act 4 ; No. 8, Act. 4, Sc. i. Masque, with No. 9, 
Duet, SS. 'Honour, riches'; No. 10, Dance of 
Nymphs and Reapers ; No. 1 1, Prelude to Act 5 ; 
No. I a, Act 5, Sc. I, Andante, Song, 'Where 
the bee sucks,' and Epilogue. It was first per- 
formed at the Czystal Palace April 5, i86a. 
The music is arranged for 4 hands with voices 
by F. Taylor, and published by Cramers. [G.] 

TEMPLETON, John, tenor singer, bom at 
Riccarton, Eilmamock, July 30, i8oa. At the 
age of fourteen he msAe his first appearance in 
Edinburgh, and continued to sing in public until his 
sixteenth year, when his voice broke. Appointed 
precentor in Dr. Brown's church, Edinburgh, at 
the age of twenty, he began to attract attention, 
until Scotland became too limited for his am- 
bition, and he started for London, where he 
received instruction from Blewitt in thorough 
bass, and from Welsh, De Pinna, and Tom 
Cooke in singing. In vocalisation, power, com- 
pass, flexibility, richness of quality, complete 
command over the different registers, Templeton 
displayed the perfection of art ; though not re- 
markable for fulness of tone in the lower notes, 
his voice was highly so in the middle and upper 
ones, sustaining the A and Bb in alt with much 
ease and power. The blending of the chest 
register with his splendid falsetto was so perfect 
as to make it difficult to detect the break. He 
now resolved to abandon his prospects in Scot- 
land and take to the stage. His first theatrical 
appearance was made at Worthing, as Dermot 
in 'The Poor Soldier,' in July i8a8. This 
brought about engai^ements at the Theatre 
Roysl, Brighton, Southampton and Portsmouth, 
and Drury Lane. He made his first appearance 
in London, Oct. 13, 1831, as Mr. Belville in 
* Bosina.' Two days later he appeared as Younsr 
Meadows in * Love in a Village,' Mr, Wood 
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taking the part of Hawthorn, with Mrs. Wood 
(Miss Paton) as Rosetta. After performing for 
a few months in stock pieces, he created the 
part of Reimbaut in Meyerbeer^s 'Robert le 
* Diable ' on its first performance in this country, 
Feb. ao, 1832. He appeared as Lopez in Spohr's 
' Der Alchymist* when first produced (March 20, 
1832), Bishop's 'Tyrolese Peasant' (May 8, 
183a), and John Biunett's 'Win her and wear 
her' (Dec. 18, 1832) ; but the first production of 

* Don Juan* at Drury Lane, Feb. 5, 1 833, afforded 
Templeton a great opportunity. Signer Begrez, 
after studying the part of Don Ottavio for eight 
weeks, threw it up a week before the date an- 
nounced for production. Templeton undertook the 
character, and a brilliant success followed* Bra- 
ham, who played Don Juan, highly complimented 
Templeton on his execution of ' U mio tesoro,' 
and Tom Cooke called him *the tenor with the 
additional keys.' 

Madame Malibran. in 1833, chose him as 
her tenor, and 'Malibran's tenor' he remained 
throughout her brief but brilliant career. On the 
production of ' La Sonnambula,' at Drury Lane, 
May I, 1833, Templeton's El vino was no less 
successful than Malibran's Amina. After the per- 
formance Bellini embraced him, and, ¥nth many 
compliments, promised to write a part that would 
immortalise him. 'The Devil's Bridge,' 'The 
Students of Jena' (first time June 4, 1833), *The 
Maniage of Ugaro,' ' John of Paris/ etc., gave 
fresh opportunities for Templeton to appear with 
Malibran, and with marked success. In Auber's 
'Gustavus the Third/ produced at Covent Gkirden, 
Nov. 13, 1833, he made another great success as 
Colonel LiUieohom. During the season the opera 
was repeated one hundred times. Alfred Bunn, 
then manager of both theatres, so arranged that 
Templeton, after playing in 'La Sonnambula' or 
'Qustavus the Third' at Covent Garden, had 
to make his way to Drury Lane to fill the rdle of 
' Maaaniello ' — meeting with equal success at both 
houses. 

On the return of Madame Malibran to England 
in 1835, ^be production of ' Fidelio' and of Balfe's 

* Maid of Artois ' (May 2 7, 1 836) brought her and 
Templeton again together. July 16, 1836, was 
£atea to be their last appearance together. At 
the end of the performance Malibran removed the 
jewelled betrothal ring from her finger which 
she had so often worn as Amina, and presented 
it to Templeton as a memento of respect for his 
talents ; and it is still cherished by the veteran 
tenor as a sacred treasure. Templeton sustained 
the leading tenor parts in Auber's 'Bronze 
Horse' (1836), in Herold*s 'Corsair' (1836), 
Rossini's 'Siege of Corinth' (1836). in Balfe's 
•Joan of AkT* (1837) and 'Diadeste' (1838), 
in Mozart's 'Magic Flute' (1838), Benedict's 
'Gipg/s Warning' (1838), H. Phillips' 'Har- 
vest Queen' (1838), in Donizetti's 'Love Spell' 
(1839), and in ' La Favorita' (1843) on their 
first performance or introduction as English 
operas ; altogether playing not less than eighty 
different leading tenor characters. 

In 1836-37 Templeton made his first profes- 
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sional tour in Scotland and Ireland with great 
success. Returning to London, he retained his 
position for several years. In 1842 he visited 
Paris with Balfe, and received marked attention 
from Auber and other musical celebrities. The 
Lost twelve years of his professional career were 
chiefly devoted to the concert-room. In 1846 he 
starred the principal cities of America with his 
* Templeton Entertainments,' in which were given 
songs illustrative of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and as a Scottish vocalist he sang himself 
into the hearts of his countrymen. With splendid 
voice, graceful execution, and ezq\usite taste, he 
excelled alike in the pathetic, the humorous, and 
the heroic; his rendering of *My Nannie O,' 
'Had I a cave,' 'Gloomy winter,' 'Jessie, the 
Flower o' Dunblane,' 'Com Rigs,* 'The Jolly 
Beggar,' and * A man's a man for a' that,' etc., left 
an impression not easily effaced. Mr. TeiApleton 
retired in 1852, and now enjoys a well-earned 
repose at New Hampton. [W. H.] 

TEMPO (Ital.,al8o MovimerUo; Fr, Mouve- 
ment). This word is used in both English and 
German to express the rate of speed at which a 
musical composition is executed. The relative 
length of the notes depends upon their species, 
as diown in the notation, and the arrangement 
of longer and shorter notes in bars must be in 
accordance with the laws of Timet but the acttial 
length of any given species of note depends upon 
whether the Tempo of the whole movement be 
rapid or the reverse. The question of Tempo is 
a very important one, since no composition could 
suffer more than a very slight alteration of speed 
without injury, while any considerable change 
would entirely destroy its character and ren£r 
it unrecognisable. The power of rightly judging 
the tempo required by a piece of music, and of 
preserving an accurate recollection of it under 
the excitement caused by a public performance, 
is therefore not the least among the qualifications 
of a conductor or soloist. 

Until about the middle of the 17th century, 
composers left the tempi of their compositions 
(as indeed they did the nuancei to a great extent) 
entirely to the judgment of performers, a correct 
rendering being no doubt in most cases assured 
by the fact that the performers were the com- 
poser's own pupils; so soon however as the 
number of executants increased, and tradition 
became weakened, some definite indication of 
the speed desired by the composer was felt to be 
necessary, and accordingly we find all music 
from the time of Bach ' and Handel (who used 
tempo-indications but sparingly) marked with 
explicit directions as to speed, either in words, 
or by a reference to the Mstbonomb, the latter 
being of course by far the most accurate method. 
[See vol. ii. p. 318.] 

Verbal directions as to tempo are generally 
written in Italian, the great advantage of this 
practice being that performers of other nation- 
alities, understanding that this is the custom, 

1 In tbs 48 Prdodoi and FofUM ihm l» bat one t«mpo-ln4>c»> 
tion. Fucna M. toI. 1. Is markad * Largo.' and even this b ratber an 
Indication of style than of aetnal speed. 
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and having learnt the meaning of the tenns in 
general use. are able to understand the directions 
given, without any further knowledge of the 
language, Neveruieless. some composers, other 
than Italians, have preferred to use their own 
native language for the purpose, at least in part. 
Thus Schumann employed German terms in by 
&r the greater number of his compositions, not 
alone as tempo-indications but also for directions 
as to expression,^ and Beethoven took a fancy 
at one time for using German,' though he after- 
wards returned to Italian. [See vol. i. p. 193.] 

The expressions used to denote degrees of 
speed may be divided into two classes, those 
which refer directly to the rate of movement, as 
Lfmio — slow; ^do^'o— gently, slowly; Moderaio 
— ^moderately; Pretto — quick, etc.; and those (the 
more numerous) which rather indicate a certain 
character or quality by which the rate of speed 
is influenced, such as Allegro — gay, cheerful; 
Vivace — lively; Animaio — animated; Maestoso — 
majestically; Orave — with gravity; Largo — 
broad; etc. To these last may be added ex- 
pressions which allude to some well-known form 
of composition, the general character of which 
governs the speed, such as Tempo di Minttetto — 
in the time of a Minuet; Alia Mareia, AUa 
Polacea — in the style of a march, polonaise, and 
so on. Most of these words may be qualified by 
the addition of the terminations etto and ino, 
which diminish, or issimo, which increases, the 
effect of a word. Thus Allegretto, derived from 
AUegro, signifies moderately lively, Prestissimo 
—extremely quick, and so on. The same 
varieties may idso be produced by the use of the 
words mo^to-— much ; assai — very ; piii — more ; 
meno—lem ; un poco (sometimes un poeheUino *) 
— a little ; non troppo — not too much, etc. 

The employment, as indications of speed, of 
words which in their strict sense refer merely to 
style and character (and therefore only indirectly 
to tempo), has caused a certain convention^ 
meaning to attach to them, especially when used 
by other than Italian composers. Thus in most 
vocabularies of musical terms we find Allegro 
rendered as 'quick,' Largo as 'slow,* etc., 
although these are not the literal translations 
of the words. In the case of at least one word 
this general acceptance of a conventional mean- 
ing hhB brought about a misunderstanding which 
is of considerable importance. The word is 
Andante, the literal meaning of which is * going,* * 
but as compositions to which it is appUed are 
usually of a quiet and tranquil character, it has 
gradually come to be understood as synonymous 
with ' rather slow* In consequence of this, the 
direction piii andante, which really means 
Agoing more' i,e, faster, has frequently been 
erroneously understood to mean slower, while 
the diminution of andante, ctndantino, literally 

1 Be nwd Italian tamu in op. 1-4. 7-11. 13-10. 88. 41. 44. 47. 02, 54, 
•odei: the r«tt ara in Gannan. 

t Bartboren't Gannan diraetioni ocenr chiefly from op. a* to 101, 
«;th a few Isolated instanoaa aa tar on aa op. US. 

> 8^ Bcmhms. op. 94. Finale. 

4 TlMwordiadeflTed(roniaa«iar«. 'togo.' In hla Sonata op. 81 a. 
Beethoren esprauea Andami4 \tj tba madt In giiumdar Bt mig uu g 
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'going a little,' together with meno andante— 
'going less' — both of which should indicate a 
slower tempo than andante — have been held to 
denote the reverse. This view, though certainly 
Incorrect, is found to be maintained by various 
authorities, including even Koch's 'Musikal- 
isches Lexicon,' where piii andante is distinctly 
stated to be slower, and andantino quicker, 
than andante. In a recent edition of Schumann's 
* Kreisleriana ' we find the composer's own in- 
dication for the middle movement of No. 3, 
'Etwas langsamer,' incorrectly translated by 
the editor poco piit andante^ which coming im- 
mediately after animaio has a very odd effect. 
Schubert also appears to prefer the conventional 
use of the word, since he marks the first move- 
ment of bis Fantasia for Piano and Violin, op. 1 59, 
Andante moUo. But it seems clear that, with 
the exception just noted, the great composers 
generally intended the words to bear their literal 
interpretation. Beethoven, for instance, places his 
intentions on the subject beyond a doubt, for the 
4th variation in the Finale of the Sonata op. 109 
is inscribed in Italian ' Un poco meno andante^ cio 
i, un pooo piii adagio come il te^na* — a little less 
andante, that is, a little more slowly like (than f) 
the theme,' and also in German Elwas langsamer 
cUs das TAema— somewhat slower than the theme. 
Instances of the use of piii andante occur in 
Var. 5 of Beethoven's Trio op. i, no. 3, in 
Brahms's Violin Sonata op. 78, where it follows 
(of course with the object of quickening) the 
tempo of Adagio, etc. Handel, in the air 
' Revenge, Timotheus cries ! ' and in the choruses 
'For unto us' and 'The Lord gave the word,' 
gives the direction Andante aU^ro, which may 
be translated * going along merrily.' 

When in the course of a composition the 
tempo alters, but still bears a definite relation to 
the original speed, the proportion in which the 
new tempo stands to the other may be expressed 
in various ways. When the speed of notes of 
the same species is to be exactly doubled, the 
words doppio movimento are used to denote the 
change, thus the quick portion of Ex. i would 
be played precisely as Uiough it were written 
as in Ex. a. 

Bbahms, Trio, op. 8. 

Allegro doppio mwimetUo 
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Another way of expressing proportional tempi is 
by the arithmetical sign for equality ( =»), placed 
between two notes of different values. Thus 
^ s J would mean that a crochet in the one 
movement must have the same duration as a 



• Beetborenl Italian, bowerar. doea not appear to haTa bven 
fanltleaa. for the Qennan translation above ihows him to hare UMd 
the word MBM to azpran' than 'instead of 'like.* 
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minim in the other, and ao on. But this method 
is subject to the seriouB drawback that it is 
possible to understand the sign in two opposed 
senses, according as the first of the two note- 
values is taken to refer to the new tempo or to 
that just quitted. On this point composers are 
by no means agreed, nor are they even always 
consistent, for Brahms, in his * Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini,' uses the same sign in 
opposite senses, first in passing firom Var. 5 to 
Var. 4, where a ^ of Var. 4 equals a J of Var. 
3 (Ex. 3), and afterwards from Var. 9 to Var. 
10, a J of Var. 10 being equal to a ^^ of Var. 9 
(Ex. 4). 
Ev.S. Vsr.3. 
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A far safer means of expressing proportion is by 
a definite verbal direction, a method frequently 
adopted by Schumann, as for instance in the 
* Faust* music, where he says Ein Takt vne vorher 
gwei—ane bar equal to two of the preceding move- 
ment; and Urn die H&ifte langaamer (by which is 
to be understood twice as slow, not half as slow 
again), and so in numerous other instances. 

When there is a change of rhythm, as firom 
common to triple time, while the total length of 
a bar remains unaltered, the words Vistesso tempo, 
signifying ' the same speed,' are written where the 
change takes place, as in the following example, 
where the crotchet of the a -4 movement is equal 
to the dotted crotchet of that in ^^, and so, bar 
for bar. the tempo is unchanged. 

Bbkthotsn, Bagatelle, op. 119, No. 6. 
AUegretto, 



pr^V^'S f^ \ ^^ ^iU^ 



L'isU'Sfo tempi}. 




The game words are occasionally usfiil whfm 
there is no alteration of rhythm, as a warning 
against a possible change of speed, as in Var. 3 



of Beethoven's Variations, op. lao, and also, 
though less correctly, when the notes of any 
given species remain of the same length, while 
the total value of the bar is changed, as in the 
following example, where the value of each quaver 
remains the same, although the bar of the 2-4 
movement is only equal to two-thirds of one of 
the foregoing bars. 

Hkkthovkiv, Bagatelle, op. 126. No. 1. 

Andanie con mofo. L'utesso tempo, 

«2 




A gradual increase of speed is indicated by 
the word ctceeUrando or stringendo, a gradual 
slackening by rallentando or ritardando. Ail 
such effects being proportional, every bar and 
indeed every note should as a nUe take its share 
of the general increase or diminution, except 
in cases where an accelerando extends over 
many bars, or even through a whole composition. 
In such cases the increase of speed is obtained 
by means of frequent slight but definite changes 
of tempo (the exact points at which tiiey take 
place being left to the judgment of performer or 
conductor) much as though the words piii moeso 
were repeated at intervals throughout. Instances 
of an extended €Lcederando occur in Mendels- 
sohn's chorus, * O ! great is the depth,' from * St. 
Paul* (26 bars), and in his Fugue in E' minor, 
oP; 35» Jio- I (63 bars). On returning to the 
original tempo after either a gradual or a precise 
change the words tempo primo are usually em- 
ployed, or sometimes Tempo del Tema, as in 
Var. 12 of Mendelssohn's * Variations Sdrieuses.* 

The actual speed of a movement in which the 
composer has given merely one of the usual 
tempo indications, without any reference to the 
metronome, depends of course upon the judg- 
ment of the executant, assisted in numy cases by 
tradition. But there are one or two considera- 
tions which are of material influence in coming 
to a conclusion on the subject. In the first 
place, it would appear that the meaning of tho 
various terms has somewhat changed in the 
course of time, and in opposite directions, the 
words which express a quick movement now signi-^ 
fying a yet more rapid rate, at least in instru- 
mental music, and those denoting slow tempo a 
still sbwer movement, than formerly. There ia 
no absolute proof that this is the case, but a 
comparison of movements similarly marked, but 
of cQfierent periods, seems to remove all doubt. 
For instance, the Presto of Beethoven's Sonata,, 
op. 10, no. 3, might be expressed by M.M. 
d » I44« w^e the Finale of Bach's Italian 
Concerto, also marked I^esto, oould scarcely be 
played quicker than ^ == 1 26 without disad- 
vantage. Again, the conunenoement of Handel's 
Overture to the * Messiah * is marked Grave, and 
is played about J » 60, while the Grave of Bee- 
thoven's Sonata Path^tique requires a tempo of 
only J* -« 60, exactly twice as slow. The causes 
of these differences are probably on the one hand 
the greatly increased powers of execution poe- 
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by modem iiiBtnimentaUsts, which have 
tndaoed compoean to write quicker moBlo, and 
on the other, at least in the case of the piano- 
fiorte, the inperior 90$lenuto ponible on modem 
instrmnentfl aa compared with thoie of former 
iimea. The period to which the mtuio be- 
longs most therefore be taken into account in 
determining the exact tempo. But beeides thii, 
the general character of a oompodtion, eepecially 
as regardi hannonic progression, exercises a very 
decided influence on the tempo. For the appa- 
rent speed of a movement does not depend so 
much upon the actual duration of the beats, as 
upon the rate at which the changes of harmony 
succeed each other. If, therefore, the harmonies 
in a composition change frequently, the tempo 
will appear quicker Uum it would if unvaried 
harmonies were continued for whole bars, even 
though the metronome-time, beat for beat, might 
be the same. On this account it is necessary, in 
order to give effect to a composer's indication 
of tempo, to study the general structure of the 
movement, and if the changes of harmony are 
not frequent, to choose a quicker rate of speed 
than would be necessary if the harmonies were 
more varied. For example, the first movement 
of Beethoven's Sonata, op. 32, marked Allegro, 
may be played at the rate of about c^ -> 7a, but 
the Cirst movement of op. 31, no. a, though also 
marked AUegro, will require a tempo of at least 
^ » I ao, on account of the changes of harmony 
being less frequent, and the same may be ob- 
serve of the two adagio movements, both in 
9-8 time, of op. 2 a and op. 31, no. i ; in the 
second of these most bars are founded upon a 
single harmony, and a suitable speed would be 
about ^ « 116, a rate which would be too quick 
for the Adagio of op. la, where the harmonies 
are more numerous.' 

Another cause of greater actual speed in the 
rendering of the same tempo is the use of the 
time-signature (( or atta hreve, which requires 
the composition to be executed at about double 
the speed of the Common or C Time. The 
reason of this is explained in the article Bbeve, 
voL i. p. 374. 

A portion of a composition Is sometimes 
marked a piaeere, or ad Ubitum, at 'pleasure,' sig- 
nifying that the tempo is left entirely to the per- 
former's discretion. Passages so marked however 
appear almost always to demand a slower, rather 
than a quicker tempo — at least, the writer is ac- 
quainted with no instance to the contrary. [F.T.] 

TEMPO DI BALLO is the indication at the 
head of Sullivan's Overture composed for the 
Birmingham Festival 1 870, and seems less to in- 
dicate a particular speed than that the whole work 
is in a dance style and in dance measures. [G.] 

I Hammd, In hla 'Ptanofone School.* ipeaJtioff in pniM of the 
Matrpnoae. glTu « lUt of instanew of the vufety of meanlngB 
•tteehed to the sane words bjr difllweat ooapoeers. In which we find 
^ m l o rvjiag from g/=7S to d=S9«. AlUgro from g1=60 to 
OsI72, AniamU from J^s flS to ^ = IBS ete. Bat Hummel does 
not specify the pejtlcuUr movements he quotes, end it seems prob- 
«Me that, retard betof bad to their Tarletles of harmonic structure, 
the discrepancies may not really hare been so great as at flnt sight 
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TEMPO ORDINARIO (Ital.), common time, 
rhjrthm of four crotchets in a bar. The time- 
signature is an unbarred semicircle C # or in 
modem form C* in contradistinction to the barred 
semidrole (^ or 0, which denotes a diminishttd 
value of the notes, i. e. a double rate of movement. 
[See Bbxvb; CoincoN Tna.} In consequence of 
the notes in tempo ordinarto being of full value 
(absolutely as well as rdatively), the term is 
understood to indicate a moderate degree of 
speed. It is in this sense that Handel employs 
it as an indication for the choruses ' lift up your 
heads,' * Their sound is gone out,* etc. [F.T.] 

TEMPO RUBATO (Ital., literally robbed or 
stolen time), lliis expression is used in two differ- 
ent senses ; first, to denote the insertion of a short 
passage in duple time into a movement the 
prevailing rhythm of which is triple, or vice veract, 
the change being effected without altering the 
time-signature, by means of false accents, or 
aooents faUing on other than the ordinary places 
in the bar. Thus the rhythm of the following 
example is distinctly that of two in a bar, al- 
though the whole movement is 3-4 time. 



ScHUMAWN, NoTtlleUe, Op. 81. No. 4. 




a. In the other and more usual sense the term 
expresses the opposite of strict time, and indicates 
a style of performance in which some portion of 
the bar is executed at a quicker or slower tempo 
than the general rate of movement, the balance 
being restored by a corresponding slackening or 

auickening of the remainder. [Hcbato.] Perhaps 
tie most striking instances of the employment of 
tempo rvbato are found in the rendering of Hun- 
garian national melodies by native artists. [F.T.] 
TENDUCCI, G1U8TO FBBDUTAinK), a cele- 
brated sopranist singer, very popular in this 
country, was bom at Siena, about 1736, whence 
(like a still greater singer) he was sometimes 
called Senesino. His earliest stage-appearances 
in Italy were made st about twenty years of age, 
and in 1758 he came to London, where he first 
sang in a pasticcio called ' Attalo.* But it was 
in £e ' Giro riconosciuto ' of Cocchi that he first 
attracted special notice. Although he had only 
a subordinate part» he quite eclipMd, by his voice 
and stvle, the principal singer, Portenza, and 
' firom that time was established as the successor 
of Guadagni. In company with Dr. Ame, in 
whose ' Artaxerxes * he' sang with great success, 
he travelled to Scotland and Ireland, returning to 
London in 1765, where he was the idol of the 
fashionable world, and received enormous sums 
for his performances. In spite of this, his vanity 
and extravagance were so unbounded that in 
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J 776 he WM forced to leave Englmnd for debt. 
In a year, however, he found means to retixm, 
and remained in London many years longer, 
singing with succese as long as his voice lasted, 
and even when it had almost disappeared. In 
1785 he took part in a revival of Gluck's 'Orfeo,* 
and appeared at Drury Lane Theatre as late as 
1790. He also sang at the Handel Commemo- 
ration Festivals at Westminster Abbey, in 1784 
and 1791. Ultimately he returned to Italy, and 
died there early in this century. 

Tenduoci Was on friendly terms with the 
Mozart family during their visit to Ix>ndon in 
1764. In 1778, at Paris, he again met Mozart, 
who, remembering their former intercourse, wrote 
a song for him, which has been lost. He was the 
author of a Treatise on Singing, and the composer 
of an overture for full band (Preston, London), 
and of ' Banelagh Songs,* which he sang at con- 
certs. [F.A.M.] 

TENEBR^ (Literallyi Babkness). The 
name of a Service appointed, in the Roman 
fireviaxy, for the three most solemn days in 
Holy Week, and consisting of the conjoined 
Matins and Lauds, ^ for the Thursday, fViday, 
and Saturday, which are sung * by anticipation * 
on the afternoons of the Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday. The name is taken from the open- 
ing sentence of the Responsorium which follows 
the Fifth Lesson on Good Friday, Tenebrce 
facta Bunt — ^There was darkness. 

The Service begins with three Noctums, each 
consisting of three Psalms, with their doubled 
Antiphons, a Versicle and Response, and three 
Lessons, each followed by its appropriate Re- 
sponsorium. The Psalms and Antiphons are 
sung in unisonous Plain Chaunt ; and, at the con- 
clusion of each, one of the fifteen candles on the 
huge triangiilar Candlestick by which the Chapel 
is lighted is ceremoniously eztingmshed. The 
Lessons for the First Noctum on each of the 
three days are the famous 'Lamentations,* 
which have already been fully described.' The 
Lessons for the Secoud and Third Noctums are 
simply monotoned. Musio for the Responsoria 
has been composed by more than one of the 
greatest Polyphonic Masters ; but most of them 
are now sung in unisonous Plain Chaunt. The 
Thurd Noctum is immediately followed by Lauds, 
the Psalms for which are sung in the manner, 
and with the ceremonies, already described. 
Then follows the Canticle, * Benedictus.' during 
the singing of which the six Altar Lights are 
extinguished, one by one. And now preparation 
is made for the most awful moment of the whole 
— that which introduces the first notes of the 
'Miserere.*' The fifteenth candle, at the top 
of the great Candlestick, is removed from its 
place, and hidden behind the Altar. The An- 
tiphon, * Christus factus est obediens,* is sung by 
a single Soprano Voice ; and, after a dead silence 
of considerable duration, the Miserere is sung, 
in the manner, and with the Ceremonies de- 
scribed in vol. ii. pp. 335-338. The Pope then 

> Sm Matucb. and Laods. a Se« Ljlmentaticns. 

* See MisiBiBi. 
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says an appointed Prayer ; the Candle is brought 
out from behind the Altar; and the Service 
concludes with a trampling of feet, sometimes 
said to represent the passage of the crowd to 
i Calvary, or the Jews seizing our Lord. 

The Services proper for Holy Week are de- 
scribed, in detail, in the 'Manuel des C^r^monies 
qui ont lieu pendant la Semaine Sainte,' formerly 
sold annually in Rome, but now very difficult to 
obtain. The Music was first published by Dr. 
Bumey, in * La Musica della Settimana Santa^* 
now very scarce, and has since been reprinted, 
by Alfieri, in his * Raccolta di Musica Sacra.' 

A minute and interesting account, though 
somewhat deformed by want of sympathy with 
the ancient Ritual, will be found in Mendelssohn's 
letter to Zelter, of June 16, 1831. [W.S.R.] 

TENERAMENTE; CON TENEREZZA— 

' tenderly* ; a term slightly stronger and used more 
emphatically than dolce, but having very much the 
same meaning and use in music. A good instance 
of the distinction between the terms is found in 
the lovely second movement of Beethoven's Sonata 
in E minor, op. 90, where the subject, at its first 
entry labelled Mce, is subsequently directed to 
be played teneramente. From the whole charac- 
ter of the movement it is evidently intended to 
become slightly more impassioned as it goes on ; 
and it is generally understood that the second 
and following entries of the subject should be 
played with more feeling, and perhaps in less 
strict time, than the opening bars of the move- 
ment. [J.A.F.M.] 

TENOR (Fr. Taille; Ger. Tenor Stimme)' 
The term applied to the highest natural adult 
male voice and to some instruments of some- 
where about the same compass. Its etymology 
is accepted to be teneo^ 'I hold,* and it was 
the voice that, in early times, held, took, or 
kept the principal part (originally the only 
real part), the plainsong, subject, air, or mo- 
tive of the piece that was sung. It holds the 
■ Ul mid-position in the musical scale. Its 

H i clef is the C clef on the fourth line of 

the stave (in reality the middle line of 
the great stave of eleven lines *) generally super- 
seded in the present day by the treble or G cle^ 
which however does not represent or indicate 
the actual pitch, but gives it an octave too high. 

The average compass of the tenor voice is C to 
A or B (a), though in large rooms notes below F 
(b) are usually of little aviaL In primitive times, 
(a) js. or ^: „ „ (b) 



before true polyphony or harmony were known, 
it was natural that what we now call the tenor 
voice should hold the one real part to be sung, 
should lead, in fact, the congregational singing, 
for the reason that this class of voice is sweeter 
and more flexible than the bass voice, and also 
would most readily strike the ear, as being the 
higher voice in range, until boys were employed ; 

« See ' A Short Treetiie on the Sure ' (Hnllehl. 
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and even then boyi ooald not have either the 
knowledge or authority to enable them to lead 
the singing, more especially as the chants or 
hymns were at first transmitted by oral tra- 
dition ; and females were not officially engaged 
in the work. The boys probably sang in unison 
with, at times an octave higher than, the tenor, 
and the basses in unison with, or an octave 
below, the tenor, as suited them respectively. 

An elaborate classification of voices was not 
then necessary. Indeed it is most probable that 
at first the only distinction was between the 
voices of boys and men, alius and bcuatu {high 
and low), the very limited scales then in use 
coming easily within the compass of the lower 
part of tenors and the higher part of basses ; and 
it will have been only observed that some men 
could sing higher or lower than others, while 
the different qualities of voices will not have 
been taken into account. If a very low bass 
found a note rather high, he may have howled 
it as he best could, or it would periiaps itself 
have cracked up into falsetto, or he will have 
gone down instinctively to Uie octave below, 
or remained where he was until the melody 
came again within his reach — ears being not yet 
critically cultivated. Even now, towards the end 
' of the 19th century, it is not at all unusual to 
hear amongst a congregation basses singing the 
air of a hymn below the actual bass P^urt, or 
soprani sinking in the tenor-compass for con- 
venience sake. In a few village churches, and 
in many Scotch kirks, an after-taste of such 
early singing is stiU to be had. But with the 
extension of the scale and the introduction of 
a sjTstem of notation, and the consequent gradual 
replacement of the empirical mode of practice 
by more scientific study, the first rude attempts 
at harmony and polyphony, diaphony or or- 
ganum (which see), would necessitate a more 
exact classification of voices. 

The term Baritone is of oomparatively late intro- 
duction. This voice is called by the French hatte- 
taille, or low tenor, taille being the true French 
word for tenor, and it is not impossible that, 
as this word signifies also the waist or middle of 
the human figure, it may have been adopted to ex- 
press the middle voice. The addition of a second 
part, a fourth or fifth above or below the Canto 
Fermo or plain-chant, would also so much in- 
crease the compass of music to be sung, that the 
varieties and capacities of different voices would 
naturally begin to be recognised, and with the 
addition of a third part, triplum (treble), there 
would at once be three parts, altus, medius, 
and bassus, — high, middle, and low ; and as the 
medius, for reasons already given, would natu- 
rally be the leader who held {tenuit) the plain- 
song, the term tenor would replace that of medius. 
Then, as the science and practice of music ad- 
vanced, and opera or musical drama became more 
and more elaborated, the sub-classification of each 
individual type of voice in accordance with its 
varied capacities of expression would be a matter 
of course. Hence we have tenor e robusto (which 
used to be of about the compass of a modem 
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high' baritone), ienore di forza, tenore di mezzo 
earatiere, tenore di grazia, and tenore leggiero, 
one type of which is sometimes called tenore 
contraUino, These terms, though used very 
generally in Italy* are somewhat fEtntastic, and 
the different quaUfications that have called them 
forth are not unfrequently as much part of the 
morale as of the physique. Although not only 
a question of compass but of quality, the word 
' tenor ' has come to be adopted as a generic term 
to express that special type of voice which is so 
much and so justly admired, and cannot now be 
indicated in any other way. 

The oomUer-tenor, or natural male alto, is a 
highly developed falsetto, whose so-called chest 
voice is, in most cases, a limited bass. Singers 
of this class down to the beginning of the 1 7th 
century came principally from Spain, Uiey being 
afterward ohiofiy superseded by artificial male 
alti. One of the finest examples of counter-tenor 
known in London at the time of writing this 
article is an amateur distinguished for his excel- 
lent part-singing. Donzelli was a tenore rohusto 
with a voice of beautiful quality. It has been 
the custom to call Duprez, Tamberlik, Wachtel, 
Mongini, and Mierzwinski tenori robuetif but 
they belong more properly to the tenori di forza. 
The tenore robusto had a very large tenor quality 
throughout his vocal compass. 

It is not easy to classify precisely such a voice 
as that of Mario,' except by calling it the per- 
fection of a tenor voice. Mario possessed, in 
a remarkable degree, compass, volume, richness, 
grace, and flexibility (not ag^ty, with which 
the word is often confounded in this country, 
but the general power of inflecting the voice 
and of producing with &cility nice gradations of 
colour). Historical singers are generally out of 
the usual category, being in so many cases gifted 
with exceptional physical powers. Rubini, a 
tenore di grazia, physically considered, was en- 
dowed wiUi an extraordinary capacity of pathetic 
expression, and could at times throw great force 
into his singing, which was the more striking 
as being somewhat unusual, but he indulged too 
much perhaps in the vibrato, and may not im- 
probably be answerable for the vicious use of this 
(legitimate in its place) means of expression, which 
has prevailed for some years past, but which, be- 
ing now a mannerism, ceases to express more than 
the so-called * expression stop ' on a barrel organ. 
But it must be said of Rubini that the vibrato 
being natural to him, had not the nauseous effect 
that it has with his would-be imitators. 

Davide, who sang in the last half of the i8th 
century, must have been very great, with a beau- 
tiful voice and a thorough knowledge of his art. 
[See vol. L p. 434.] His son is said to have been 
endowed with a voice of three octaves, comprised 
within four B flats. This doubtless included 
something like an octave of falsetto, which must 
have remained to him, instead of in great part 
disappearing with the development of the rest of 

1 BwItoM may •iymolofffoallj b« ooni 
toIm. and m Um prtawlpal toIm wu tha 
mean hearf taoor. alamat aqairalaat to ~ 
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the Toioe, as li uiually thecMe. In oonneotion witii 
this XDhj be mentioned the writer's experience 
of a tenor, that is to gay a yoice of decided tenor 

.a. 

tone, with a compass of ^ 



that of 



a limited bass only, thus showing how the word 
* tenor* has oome to express mtalUy quite as much 
as camp<u$. — Roger (French), another celebrity, 
and a cultivated man, oyertaxed his powers, as 
many others have done, and shortened his active 
artistic career.— Gkmpanini is a strong tenore di 
mezzo caraUere, This class of tenor can on oc- 
casions take pmii di fona or di gnuia. 

If the Grermans would only be to good as to 
cultivate more thoroughly the art of vocalisation, 
we should have firom them many fine tenori di 
fcrta, with voices like that of VogeL 

A teiwre di gratia of modem times must 
not be passed without speeial mention. Italo 
Gurdoni possessed what might be called only 
a moderate voice, but so well, so easily and 
naturally produced, that it was heard almost to 
the same advantage in a theatre as in a room. 
This was especially noticeable when he sang the 
part of Florestan, in * Fidelio,' at Covent Garden, 
after an absence of some duration from the stage. 
The unaffected grace of his style rendered him 
as perfect a model for vocal artists as could well 
be found. Giuglini was another tenore di grtuia, 
with more actiud power than Gardonl. Had it 
not been for a certain mawkishness which after 
a time made itself felt, he might have been 
classed amongst the tmori di mezzo earattere. 
In this country Braham and Sims Reeves have 
their place as historical tenori, and Edward 
Uoyd, with not so large a voice as either of 
these, will leave behind him a considerable repu- 
tation as an artist. 

Of the tenore leggiero, a voice that can generally 
execute fioritura with fiMsility, it is not easy to 
point out a good example. The light tenor, 
sometimes called tmore eontraUino, has usually 
a somewhat extended register of open notes, and 
if the singer is not seen, it is quite possible to 
imagine that one is hearing a fiamale contralto. 
The converse of this is the case when a so-called 
female tenor sings. One of these, Signora MeU, 
appeared at concerts in London in the year 1868. 
A favourite manifestation of her powers was the 
tenor part in Rossini's Teraetto buffo ' Pappataci.* 
Barlani-Dini is another female tenor, singing at 
present in Italy. These exhibitions are, however, 
decidedly inartistic and inelegant, and may easily 
become repulsive. A list of tenor singers will be 
found in the article Sinqiko. [See voL iii. p. 5 1 1 .] 

Tenor is also the En^tsh name of the viola. 
[See Tbnob Violin.] The second of the usual 
three trombones in a full orchestra is a tenor 
instrument both in compass and def. 

The Tenor Bell is the lowest in a pcaj of bells, 
and is possibly so called because it is the bell 
upon which the ringers hold or rest The Tenor- 
drum (without snares) is between tiie ordinary 
side-drum and the baos-drum, and, worn as a 
side-drum, is used in foot-regiments for rolls. 
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There are various opinions as to the advisa- 
bility of continuing, or not, the use of the tenor 
clef. There is something to be said on boih 
sides. It undoubtedly expresses a positive position 
in the musical scale; and the power to read 
it, and the other C clef, is essential to all 
musicians who have to play from the music 
printed for choirs and for orchestra up to the 
present day. But as a questfoii of geneial utility 
a simplification in the means of expressing mu- 
sical ideas can soaroely be other than a benefit, 
else why not continue the use of all the seven 
deb t The &ct that the compass of the mab 
voice is, in round terms, an octave lower than 
the female (though from the point of view of 
mechanism the one is by no means a mere 
re-production of the other), renders it very easy, 
inaeed almost natural, for a male voice to sing 
music in the treble clef an octave below its 
actual pitch, or musical position in the scale, 
and as a matter of fact, no difficulty is found in 
so doing. In violonodlo or bassoon-music the 
change from bass to tenor def is made on ac- 
count of the number of ledger lines that must 
be used for remaining in the lower oUt This 
objection does not exist in expressing tenor music 
in the treble def. On the contrary, if It exists 
at all it is against the tenor. — A kind of com- • 
promise is uumIo by Mr. Otto Grddsohmidt in 
the ' Bach Choir Magazine ' (Novello), where a 
double soprano def is used for the 
tenor part. This method was proposed 
and used by the late Mr. Oliphant. 
While on the subject of defii, passing reference 
may be made to Neukomm^s somewhat erratic 
idea of putting the whole of the tenor part in 
his edition of Haydn*s * Creation * in the bass clef. 
It was an attempt to make the desired simplifi- 
cation, and at the same time denote the actual 
pitch of the voice. [H. C. D.] 

TENOROON, a name sometimes dven to 
the Tenor Bassoon or Alto Fagotto in r. It is 
obviously a modification of the word Bassoon, 
for whidi little authority can be found. The 
identity of this instrument with the Oboe di 
Cacda of Bach has already been adverted to, 
and the error of assigning parts written for it 
by that composer, Beethoven, and others, to the 
Como Inglese or Alto Oboe in the same key has 
been corrected. At the present time it has 
entirdy gone out of use. A fine specimen, now 
in the writer*8 possession, was until latel^r iu 
the boys* band at the Foundling Hospital: 
supposed to be intended, horn its smaller size, 
for the diminutive hands of younff players. 

Its tone is characteristic, somewhat more reedy 
than that of the Bassoon. The word survives as 
that of a reed-stop in some Organs. [W.H.S.] 

TENOR VIOLIN (AtTO, Cohtbalto, Quuttb, 
Taillb, Bbatsohb, Viola, etc.) A violin usually 
about one-seventh larger in its general dimen 
■ions than the ordinary violin, and having its 
compass a fifth lower, or an octave above the 
violoncello. As its name implies, it corresponds 
in the string quartet to the tenor voice in the 
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▼Odd qaariet. Iti part ui written in the C alto 
clef, thus — 
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The three uppermost strings of the Tenor are 
identical in pitch with the three lowest strings 
of the violin ; but their greater length reqaires 
tfaexn to be proportionately stouter. The fourth 
string, like the third, is covered with wire. The 
player holds the Tenor like the violin ; but the 
stop is somewhat longer, the bow used for it is 
somewhat heavier, and it requires greater mus- 
cular force in both hands. The method of execu- 
tion in other respects is identical with that on 
the violin. The tone of the Tenor however, 
owing to the disproportion between the size and 
pitch of its strings on the one hand, and the 
comparatively smidl size of its body on the other, 
is of a different quality from that of the violin. It 
is less powerful and brilliant, having a muffled 
character, but is nevertheless sympathetic and 
penetrating. Bad Tenors are worse than bad vio- 
lins ; they are unequal and * wolfish,* and have 
aometimes a decided nasal twang. The instrument 
Is humorously described by Schnyder von Warten- 
see, in his 'Birthday Ode' addressed to Guhr: — 

Mmnn nannt mioh Fran Base, (Aunt) 
DMin etwM aprech* ioh dureh die Naae, 

Booh ehrlion mein* ioh as, und treu : 
Altmodiflch bin ich : meiae Sitte 
lit Bteta sa bleiben in der Mitte, 

Und nie maoh' ich ein gross' Oesohrei, 

In this article, following common usage, the 
word * Tenor ' is used to denote the intermediate 
member of the quartet to the exclusion of * Alto ' : 
but the fact is that the Tenor and Alto were 
once disUnct instruments, and the instrument 
which we call * Tenor* is really the Alto, the 
true Tenor, which was a size larger, though of 
the same pitch, being practically obsolete. 

The Tenor u an earlier instrument than the 
violin, and is. in fact the oldest instrument of 
the quartet. Both 'Violino' in Italian and 
* Violon * in French appear to have originally 
designated the Tenor. In the first piece of 
music in which ' Violino* occurs, a double quar- 
tet in the church style, published in 1597,* this 
instrument has a part written in the aito clef, 
from which the following is an extract : — 




Hus could not be played on the violin, and was 
obviously ?mtten for the Tenor : and an instru- 
ment of such a compass capable of holding its 
own against a comet and six trumpets, however 
lightly voiced the latter may have been, can 
have been no ordinary fiddle. The large and 
solid Tenors of this period made by Qaspar di 

I GiOTsnnI Gsbriell. SonAte Ftsn • Tortc altoqvarta bms. Printei 
la the Xoilcsl Appendix to Wsslelawiki's ' Dto VloUua Im zvn J«hr> 
hviKlert).' The lowest puts In aaeh quartet are sulfned to trum- 
|ieU (Trombonl), the other soprano part to tbe comet (Zlnken). 



8alo, the earlier Amatis, Peregrine Zanetto, eto., 
many of which are still in existence, appear to 
represent the original * Violino.' These Tenors 
when new, must have had a powerful tone, and 
they were probably invented in order to produce 
a stringed instrument which should compete in 
church music with the comet and trumpet. Being 
smaller than the ordinary basa viola, which was 
the form of viol chiefly in use, they obtained the 
name 'Violino.' This name was however toon 
transferred tothe ordinary violin. When the latter 
first made its appearance in Italian music,' it 
was called ' Piccolo Violino alia Franoese * ; indi- 
cating that this smaller * VioUno,' to which the 
name has been since appropriated, though not 
^nerally employed in Italy, had come into use 
m France. It accords with this that the original 
French name of the violin is 'Pardessus' or 
'dessus* *de Violon,' or * treble of the Violon,' 
Violon being the old French diminutive of Viole,' 
and exactly equivalent to ' Violino.' Again, the 
very old French name * Quinte ' for the Tenor, 
and its diminutive * Quinton,' used for the violin, 
seems to indicate that the latter was a diminutive 
of some larger instrument in general use. We 
have therefore good ground for concluding that 
the Tenor is somewhat older than the treble or 
common violin, and is in fact its archetype. 

Very soon after the * Orfeo ' of Monteverde, 
which is dated 1608, we find the above-mentioned 
composer, Gabriel!, writing regular violin passages 
in a sonata for three common violins and a Bass, 
the former being designated ' ViolinL' * We may 
therefore fairly suppose that the early years of 
the 17th century saw the introduction of the 
violin into general use in Italy, and the transfer 
of the name 'Violino ' to the smaller instrument. 
In the same year (161 5) we have a *Ganzon k 
6' by the same writer, with two treble violins 
(Violini), a comet, a tenor violin (called Tenore) 
and two trumpets.' In Gregorio Allegri*s ' Sym- 
phonia k 4'* (before 1650) the Tenor is deno- 
minated 'Alto,' and the Bass is assigned to the 
'Basso di Viola* or Viola da Gamba. Massi- 
miliano Neri (1644), ^^ ^* 'Canzone del terzo 
tuono ' ^ has a Tenor part in which the Tenor is 
called for the first time 'viola,' a name which 
has dung to it ever since. 

Shortly after this (1663) we have a string 
quintet with two viola parts, the upper of which 
is assigned to the * Viola Alto,' the lower, written 
in the Taille or true tenor def, to the 'Viola 
Tenore.'' It appears from the parts- that the 
oompass of the two violas was identical, nor 
is any distinction observable in the treatment. 
Tliis use of the two violas is common in the 
Italian chamber music of the end of the 17 th 
century, a remarkable instance being the 'Se- 
nate Varie' of the Cremonese composer Vital! 
(Modena, 1684): and Handel*s employment of 
the two instruments, mentioned lower down, is 

t In the 'Orfeo* of Montererde. 
> 80 VOU0, valkm ; iejM, jupom, etc 

• SonaU eon tre VIoltnl, 161S. WasielewiU. Appendix, p. IS. 

• IMd. pw 1& • Ibid. p. ». T Ibid. p. as. 

• Sonata a dnqne. da Oiorannl Lecrrnd. Wasielewaki. Appendix, 
p. 43. The treble paru are aastgned to vloUns, tbe bass to the ' Viola 
dabrazto.' 
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probably based on remimscences of this claas of 
music. But the corapaas and general effect of the 
instruments being the same, the disappea ra nc e 
of the great viola was only a matter of time. 
Though the fiddle-makers continued for some 
time to make violas of two sizes, alto and 
tenor [see Stbadiyasi], the two instruments 
coalesced for practical purposes, and the superior 
facility with which the smaller viola (Alto) was 
handled caused the true Tenor to drop out of use. 
From about the end of the century the Alto 
viola appears to have assumed the place in the 
orchestra which it still occupies, and to have 
had substantially the same characteristics. 

The Tenor has been made of all sizes, ranging 
from the huge instruments of Caspar di Salo 
and his contemporaries to the diminutive ones, 
scarcely an inch longer than the standard violin, 
commonly made for orchestral use a century or 
so ago : and its normal size of one-seventh larger 
than the violin is the result of a compromise. 
The explanation is that it is radically an ano- 
malous instrument. Its compass is fixed by 
strictly musical requirements: but when the 
instrument is built large enough to answer 
acoustically to its compass, that is, so as to 
produce the notes required of it as powerfully as 
the corresponding notes on the violin, it comes 
out too large for the average human being to play 
it fiddle-wise, and only fit to be played cello- 
wise between the knees. If, however, the Tenor 
is to be played like the violin, and no one has 
seriously proposed to play it otherwise, it follows 
that its size must be limited by the length of the 
human arm when bent at an angle of about 1 20 
degrees. But even the violin is already big 
enough : though instruments have from time to 
time been made somewhat larger than usual, and 
that by eminent makers [see Stbadiyabi], play- 
ers have never adopted them ; and it is practi- 
cally found that one-seventh longer than the 
ordinary violin is the outside measurement for 
the Tenor if the muscles of the arms and hands 
are to control the instrument comfortably, and to 
execute ordinary passages upon it. The Tenor 
is therefore by necessity a dwarf: it is too small 
for its pitch, and its tone is muffled in conse- 
quence. But its very defects have become the 
vehicle of peculiar beauties. Every one must 
have remarked the penetrating quality of its 
lower strings, and the sombre and passionate 
effect of its upper ones. Its tone is consequently 
so distinctive, and so arrests the attention of the 
listener, that fewer Tenors are reqtured in the 
orchestra than second violins. 

Composers early discovered the distinctive 
capabilities of the Tenor. Handel knew them, 
though he made but little use of them : they 
were first fireely employed in that improvement 
of the dramatic orchestra by Cluck and Saochini, 
which preceded its full development under Mozart. 
Previously to this, the Tenor was chiefly used 
to fill up in the Tutti. Sometimes it played in 
unison with the violins ; more frequently with 
the violoncellos : but in general it was assigned 
a lower second violin part. Handel employs the 
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Tenor with strikingeffeot in* Revenge, Timotheus 
cries.* The first part of the song, in D major, 
is led by the violins and hautboys in dashing 
and animated passages ; then succeeds the trio 
in G minor, which introduces the vision of the 
* Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain.* Here 
the violins are silent, and the leading parts, in 
measured laigo time, are given to the tenors in 
two divisions, each division being reinforced by 
bassoons. The effect is one of indescribable g^oom 
and honor. It is noteworthy that the composer, 
whether to indicate the theorotical relation of 
the two parts, or the practical employment of 
the larger Tenors by themselves for the lower 
one, has written the first part only in the alto 
clef, and headed it * Viola, the second part being 
written in the Taille or true tenor cle^ and 
headed * Tenor* : but the compass of the parts is 
identicaL The climax will serve as a specimen : — 
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Berlioz, who overlooks this passage in Handel, 
enmnerates among the early instances of the em- 
ployment of its distinctiYe qualities, the paasage 
m 'Iphigenia in Aulis,* where Orestes, over- 
whelmed with fiitigne and remorse, and panting 
for breath, sings 'Le calme rentre duis mon 
eoBor'; meanwhile the orchestra, in smothered 
agitation, sobs forth convulnve plaints, unceas- 
ingly dominated by the fearful and obstinate 
chi<&ng of the Tenors. The £Mcination, the 
sensation of horror, which this evokes in the 
audience, Berlioz attributes to the quality of 
the note A on the Tenor*s third string, and the 
syncopation of the note with the lower A on the 
basses in a different rhythm. In the overture to 
' Iphigenia in Aulisi,* Gluck employs the Tenors 
for another purpose. He assigns them a light 
baas aooompaniment to the melody of the first 
violins, conveying to the hearer the illusion that 
he is listening to the violoncellos. Suddenly, at 
the forte, the basses enter with great force and 
surprising effect. Sacchini uses the Tenors for the 
same effect (ponrpr^parer une explosion) in the 
air of (Edipus, ' Votre cceur devient mon asyle.' 
(This effect, it may be observed, is also to be 
found in Handel.) Modem writers have often 
used the Tenor to sustain the melody, in antique, 
religious, and sombre subjects. BerUoz attributes 
its use in this way to Spontini, who employs it 
to give out the prayers of the Vestal. M^hul, 
fisMicying that there resided in the Tenor tone a 
peculiar aptitude for expressing the dreamy cha- 
racter of the Ossianic poetry, employed Tenors 
for all the treble parts, to &e entire exclusion 
of violins, throughout his opera of * UthaL* It 
was in the course of this dismal and monotonous 
wail that Gr^try exdairoed ' Je donnerai un louis 
pour entendre une chanterelle ! ' 

Berlioz, in * Harold en Italie,' and Bennett, in 
his Symphony in G minor, have employed the 
Tenor with great effect to sustain pensive melo- 
dies. When melodies of a similar character are 
entrusted to the violoncellos, the tone acquires 
great roundness and purity if reinforced by the 
Tenors — ^witness the Adagio of Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in C minor. In c^unber music, the Tenor 
executes sustained and arpeggio accompaniments, 
occasionally takes up melodic subjects, and em- 
ployed in unison is a powerful supporter of either 
of its neighbours. Mozart*s Trio for piano, clari- 
net, and viola, one of the most beautiful and 
effective works in the whole range of chamber 
music, affords admirable illustrations of its gen- 
eral capacities when used without a violoncello. 

Brahms's Quintet in Bb, and one of his 
string quartets, will afford good examples of the 
prominent use of the viola, and the special effect 
produced by it. It is interesting to observe that 
the modem chamber string quartet, of which 
the Tenor is so important a member, is based, 
not on the early chamber music, but on the 
stringed orchestra of the theatre. Corelli, Pur- 
oell, and Handel employed the Tenor in their 
orchestral writings, but excluded it from their 
chamber music; nor was it until the orchestral 
quartet had been perfected for theatrical pur- 
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poses by Handel, Gluck, and Sacchini that the 
chamber quartet settled into its present shape in 
the hands of Haydn, Abel, J. C. Bach, and their 
contemporaries. Mozart marks the period when 
the Tenor assumed its proper rank in both kinds 
of music. 

The Tenor is essentially an ancillary instru- 
ment. Played alone, or in combination with the 
piano only, its tone is thin and ineffective : and 
the endeavours which have been made by some 
musicians to create an independent school of 
tenor-playing, and a distinctive class of tenor 
music, are founded on error. It is simply a large 
violin, intended to fill up the gap between the 
fiddle and the bass ; and except in special effects, 
where, as we have seen, it is used for purposes 
of contrast, it imperatively demands the ringing 
tones of the violin above it. 

Competent musicians, who are masters of the 
piano, attracted by the simplicity of the tenor part 
m most quartets, often take up the Tenor with but 
little knowledge of the vioUn. This is a mis- 
take : it is usually found that the Tenor can only 
be properlv played bv a practised violinist. The 
Violin and Tenor make an effisctive duet; witness 
the charming works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Spohr, and the less known but very artistic 
and numerous ones of Rolla, by the aid of which 
any competent violinist will soon become master 
of the Tenor. Mozart wrote a concerto for Vio- 
lin, Tenor, and Orchestra. The trios of Mozart 
and Beethoven for Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello 
are too well known to need more than mentioning. 

Owing, probably, to the structural peculiarities 
that have been explained above, what is the best 
model for the violin is not the best for the Tenor. 
It would seem that the limitation which neces- 
sity imposes upon its length ought to be com- 
pensated by an increase in height : for Tenors of 
high model are undoubtedly better than those of 
flat model, and hence Stradivari Tenors are kept 
rather to be admired than played upon. The b^ 
Tenors for use are certainly those of the Amati 
school, or old copies of the same by good Knglish 
makers: in this country the fitvourite Tenor- 
maker is undoubtedlv Bianks. New fiddles are 
sometimes £urly good in tone : but new Tenors 
are always intolerably harsh, from the combined 
effect of their newness and of the flat model which 
is now universally preferred. If, however, makers 
of the Tenor would copy Amati, instead of Stra- 
divari, this would no longer be the case. 

Mr. Hermann Bitter, a Tenor-player resident 
in Heidelberg, in ignorance of the f^t that the 
large Tenor was in use for more than a century, 
and was abandoned as impracticable, cUims a 
Tenor of monstrous proportions, on which he is 
said to play with considerable effect, as an inven- 
tion of his own.' If all Tenor-players were of the 
herculean proportions of Mr. Bitter, the great 
Tenor might perhaps be revived; but human 

1 Boa 'Die GeKhlehta dar Viol* AlU. and die OnuMlsltaB Uuvi 
Bmm*. VonH. Bitter '(Laipsio. Wabar. 1877): 'HamuoD Bitter and 
seine Viol* Alte. Von K. AdaoM ' (WOrzbnrg. Stnber. 1881). The prM- 
tlcal vtolln-maker maj animate the relue of Instruments oonstmctad 
on Mr. Bitter's rules from tlia fMt that he takes as hU guld* the 
'oaloolo'oTBasatelUl 
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beings of ordinary stature are quite inoapaUe of 
wre^ling with such an instrument : to which it 
may be added that the singular and beautiful 
tenor tone, resulting from the necessary dispro- 
portion between the pitch and the dimensions of 
the instrument, is now too strongly identified 
with it to admit of any change. 

The fi[>llowing is a list of special music for the 
Tenor. 

MethodB: 

Bruni, Mabsh, Fiokkbt, LUtoeh (recom- 
mended). 

Studies : 
Campaonoli — ^41 Caprices, op. a 2. 
Katsbb — Studies, op. 43, op. 55. 

Tenor and Orehedra : 
F. David— Ck>ncertino, op. la. 

Tenor and Piano : 

Schumann— op. 113, 'Mahrchen Bilder/ 4 
pieces. 

W. Hill— Nottumo, Scherzo, and Romance. 

Joachim — Op. 9, Hebrew Melodies; op. 10, 
Variations on an original theme. 

Kalliwoda — 6 Nocturnes, op. 186. 

Lt^TOBN— Barcarole, op. 33. 

Taglighsbbgk — Op. 49, ConcertstUck. 

HoFMANN. C. — Reverie, op. 45. 

Wallnsb — Fantaisie de Concert. 

Herr H. Ritter has also edited ' Repertorlum 
filr Viola Alta* (Numberg, Schmid), containing 
twenty-two pieces, mostly classical transcriptions 
with pianoforte accompaniment. [£. J.P.] 

6di«no. Presto, 



TENTH SYMPHONY. 

TENTH SYMPHONY, BEETHOVEN'S. 
In Beetboven'a (dictated) letter to MoMheles 
acknowledgiag th« £100 sent by the Philhar- 
monic Sodetv, and dated Vienna, Maioh 18, 
1 8a 7, eight days before hia death, there occur 
the words *A Syraphmiy eompletely sketched 
ia lying in my desk, •■ well as a new Overtore 
and other things.' This therefore was the 
'Tenth Syn^ihony.* It should howerer be re- 
marked that a large part of the letter con- 
taining the words quoted is struck through with 
the pen. Two days afterwards, says Sdiindler 
(iL 14a), 'he was greatly excited, desired to 
have the sketches for toe Tenth STmphony 
again brought to him, and said mach to me 
on the plan of the work. He intended it abso- 
lutely for the Philharmonic Society.' Some 
sketdies — ^whether those alluded to or not — 
were printed in the ist no. of Hirschbaoh*s 
■ Musikalisch-kritiaches Repertorium.* for Jan. 
1844, with an introduction which we translate : — 

* From Beethoven's sketch-books. HerrSchind- 
ler on his return from Berlin to Aix la Chapelle, 
not only showed many very remarkable relics of 
Beethoven to his friends at Leipdg, but has 
been good enough to allow us to publish some 
of them in this periodicaL The following are 
some of the existing sketches of the Tenth Sym- 
phony and of an Overture on the name of Bach,^ 
all belonging to the summer months of the year 
1834, and in the order in which they were noted 
down. 

'From the sketches for the Tenth Sym- 
phony : — * 




r 

Finale of the flnl pleoe. 



Andsnte. A flat. 



■^■■™ Ftnna. 

Some further scraps of information have been 
kindly furnished by Mr. Thayer. <Carl Hok 
told Otto Jahn that there was an Introduction 
to the Tenth Symphony in £b major, a soft 
piece; then a powerful Allegro in C minor. 
These were complete in Beethoven*s head, and 
had been played to Holz on the piano.* Con- 
sidering that the date of Beethoven's death was 
1 8a 7. nearly three years after the sunmier of 
i8a4. and considering also Beethoven's habit 



of copious sketching at works which were in 
his head, it is almost impossible but that more 
sketches than the trifles quoted above exist in 
some of the sketch-books. And though Notte- 
bohm is unhappily no more, some successor to 
him will doubtless be found to decypher and 
place these before us. [G.] 

1 ronlbly for tb« overtnr* mentlooed abore. ThflM are omitted la 
the preient reprint. 

:i Wo hwe DO elw m to which of the worda attoctwJ to tbaiktchei 
an Boetbotfo'i. end wbleh Dohlndlai's. 



TEKUTO. 

TENTJTO, •held'; a direction of very firequent 
ocouiTeiioe in pianoforte music, though not often 
used in orcheitraL soares. It (or its contraction 
Un.) is used to drawattention to the fact that parti* 
cular notes or chords are intended to be sustained 
for their full value, in passages where staccato 
phrases are of such frequency that the players 
might omit to observe tbat some notes are to be 
played smoothly in contrast. Its effect is almost 
exactly the same as that of legato, save that this 
last refers rather to the junction of one note with 
another, and ienuto to the note regarded by itself. 
Thus the commoner direction of the two for pas- 
sages of any length, is legato : tenvto however 
occurs occasionally in this connection, as in the 
slow movement of Beethoven^s Sonata, op. a, no. 
a, in A, where the upper stave is labelled * tenuto 
sempre,' while the bass is to be played etaceato. 
Another good instance is in the slow movement 
of Weber's Sonata in Ab. op. 39. [J.A.F.M.] 

TERCE (Lat. Qfflcium {vel Oratio) ad horam 
tertiam. Ad teriiam), l^e second division of 
the Lesser Hours, in the Roman Breviary. The 
OfiSce consists of the Verside and Response, 
•Deus in adjutorium*; the Hymn 'Nunc Sancte 
nobis Spiritus'; 48 Verses of the Psalm, 'Beati 
immaculati,* b^nnihg at Verse 33, and sung 
in three divisions under a single Antiphon ; the 
Capitulum and Responsorium for the Season; 
and the Prayer or Ck>llect for the Day. The 
Plain Chaunt Music proper to the Office will 
be found in the 'Antiphonarium Romanum,* and 
the * Directorium Chori' [WJ3.R.] 

TERPODION. A musical friction-instrument, 
invented by Buschroann of Berlin in 181 6, and 
improved by his sons in 1832. The principle ap- 
pears to have been the same as that of Chladni's 
davicylinder, except that instead of glass, wood 
was employed for the cylinder. [See Chladni.] 
In form it resembled a square piano, and its keys 
embraced 6 octaves. Warm tributes to its merits 
by Spohr, Weber, Rink and Hummel are quoted 
(A. M. Z. xxxiv. 857, 858, see also 634, 645; 
and 1. 451 note\ but notwithstanding these, the 
instrument is no longer known. [6.] 

TERZETTO (ItaL). Generally a composition 
far three voices. Beyond one instance in Bach, 
and a few modem examples consisting of pieces 
not in sonata-form, the term has never been 
applied to instrumental music. It is now be- 
coming obsolete, being superseded by Trio, 
which is the name given to music written for 
three instruments, and now includes vocal music 
as well. It would have been wiser to preserve 
the distinction. 

A Terxetto may be for any combination of three 
voices, whether for three trebles — as the unac- 
companied Angels' Trio in ' Elijah/ those of the 
three ladies and three bovs in ' Die Zauberfldte,' 
and that for three flond sopranos in Spohr's 
' Zemire und Azor * — or for throe male voices, like 
the canonic trio in the last-named opera. More 
frequent, naturally, are Terzetti for mixed voices, 
the combinations being formed according to the 
exigencies of the situation. There is nothing to 
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be observed in the form of a Terzetto different 
from that of any other vocal composition ; but as 
regards harmony it should be noticed that when 
a bass voice is not included in the combination 
the accompaniment usually supplies the bass 
(where 4-part harmony is required) and the three 
upper parts, taken by the voices, must be so 
contrived as to form a tolerable 3-part harmony 
themselves. Such wiitiog as the following, for 




though sounding well enough when placed on the 
piano, would have a detestable effect if sung, as 
the bass would not really complete the chonls of 
6-s demanded by the lower parts, on account ot 
the difference of timbre. 

We may point to the end of the 2nd .act of 
Wagner's ' Gotterdammerung ' as an example of 
three voices singing at the same time but cer- 
tainly not forming a Terzetto. L^'^O 

TESI-TRAMONTINI, Vittoria, celebrated 
singer, bom at Florence in 1690.^ Her first 
instructor was Francesco Redi, whose school of 
singing was established at ilorence in 1706. 
At a later date she studied under Campeggi, at 
Bologna, but it is evident that she sang on the 
public stage long before her years of study were 
over. F^tis and others say that her dihut was 
made at Bologna, after which nothing transpires 
about her till 1 719, in which year die sang at 
Venice and at Dresden, and just at the time 
when Handel arrived there in quest of singers 
for the newly-established Royal Academy in 
London. It seems probable that he and Vittoria 
had met before. In his Life of Handel, Dr. 
Chrysander suggests, and shows good reason for 
doing so, that Vittoria Tesi was the young prima 
donna who sang in HandeFs first Italian opera 
*Rodrigo,* at Florence, in 1707, and in his 
'Agrippin%* at Venice, in 1708, and who fell 
desperately in love with the young Saxon 
maeitro. Her voice was of brilliant quality and 
unusual compass. Quantz, who heard her at 
Dresden, defines it as 'a contralto of masculine 
strength,' but adds that she could sing high or 
low with equally little effort. Fire, force, and 
dramatic expression were her strong points, and 
she succeeded best in men*s parts: in florid 
execution she did not greatly excel. Her fame 
and success were at their zenith in 1 7 19, but it 
does not appear that Handel made any effort to 
secure her mr England. Perhaps he objected to 
her practice of singing bass songs transposed 
aW oUava, La Tesi sang at Venice in 1723, at 
Florence and Naples in 1724-5, at Milan in 
1727, Parma 1728, Bologna 1731, Naples (San 
Carlo Theatre) f^m November 4, 1737, till the 
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end of Uie ensuing CamiTal, for which engage- 
ment she received about 500I., a large sum in 
tiiose days. In 1748 she was at Vienna, where, 
in 1749. she played in Jommelli's ' Didone.* The 
book was l^ Metastasio, who wrote of this 
occasion, * The Tesi has grown younger by 
twenty years.' She was then fifty-five. Bumey 
met her at Vienna in 177a, and speaks of her 
as more than eighty. Hiller and F^tis say she 
was only that age at her death, in 1775. But 
if Grerber*8 date and Ghrysander's theory are 
right, Bumev was right. Her nature was 
vivacious and emporU to a degree, and many 
tales were told of her fireaks and escapades. 
Perhaps most wonderful of all is the story of her 
marriage, as told by Bumey in his * Musical 
Tour ' ; in which, to avoid marrying a certain 
nobleman, she went into the street, and ad- 
dressing herself to a poor labouring man, said 
she would give him fifty ducats if he would 
marry her, not with a view to their living to- 
gether, but to serve a purpose. The poor man 
readily consented to become her nominal hus- 
band, and they were formall}' married; and 
when the Count renewed his solicitations, she 
told him that she was already the wife of another. 
Among the pupils of La Tesi were the * Teube- 
rinn,' and Signora de Amids, who took a fiiendly 
interest in the boy Mozart, and sang. in his 
earliest operatic efforts in Italy. [F. A. M.] 

TESSITURA (Italian), literally texture, from 
teMere, to weave. A tern, for which there is no 
^ect equivalent in Englidi, used by the Italians 
to indicate how the music of a piece ' lies * ; that 
is to say, what is the prevailing or average 
position of its notes in rmation to the compass 
of the voice or instrument for which it is written, 
whether high, low. or medium. * Range ' does not 
at all give the idea, as the range may be ex- 
tended, and the general tessitura limited ; while 
the range may be high and the tessitura low, 
or medium. In place of a corresponding word 
we say that a part 'lies high or low.* 

< Vedrai carino,' ' Dalla sua pace,* ' Dove sono,* 
are examples of high tessitura, fatiguing gene- 
rally to voices that are not highly developed. 
Indeed, there are manv who would prefer sing- 
ing the *Infiammatu8 from Rossini*8 'Stabat 
Mater* to such a piece as 'Dove sono.* Many of 
the old Italian composers wrote music of a mgh 
tessitura, though it is true that the pitch was 
lower in their day than it is now. ' Deh t vieni, 
non tardar,* is an example of moderate tessitura, 
though it has a compass of two octaves. The ies- 
Bitura of the vocal music in Beethoven*s 9th Sym- 
phony is justly the singers* nightmare. [H.G.D.] 

TETRACHORD (Gr. rtrpaxop^v). A systehi 
of four sounds, comprised within the limits of a 
Perfect Fourth. 

It was for the purpose of superseding the cum- 
brous machinery of the Tetrachords upon which the 
old Greek Scale depended for its existence,^ that 

> A dMoripClon of Uia Greek TeCraehords wonld be qnlte beside the 
porpoee of the pre<eot article. Thoae who with for a eloeer m- 
qoalntanoe with the pecullarltlei of the Greek fleale will do well to 
consult a little tract, bj- General Perronet Thompson, called 'Just 
Intonation ' (London, Kfllngbam WUaon. 11 Bojal Eiehange). 
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Guido d*Arezzo invented the series of Hexa- 
chords, which, universally accepted by the Poly- 
phonic Gomposers of the Middle Ages, remained 
in constant use until the Ecclesiastical Modes 
were finally abandoned in favour of our present 
Scale ;' and it is only by comparing these Hexa- 
chords with the divisions of the older system that 
their value can be truly appreciated. It is not 
pretended that they were perfect ; but modem 
mathematical science has proved that the step 
taken by Guido was wholly in the right direo- 
tion. The improvement which led to its aban- 
doxmient was, in the first instance, a purely 
empirical one; though we now know tnat it 
rests upon a firm mathematical basis. The 
natural craving of the refined musical ear for 
a Leading Note led, first, to the general employ- 
ment of a recognised system of * accidental* 
sounds'; and, in process of time, to the un- 
restricted use of the .^k)lian and Ionian 
Modes — the prototypes of our Major and Minor 
Scales. These changes naturally prepared the 
way for the unprepiu*ed Dissonances of Monte- 
verde ; and, with the introduction of these, the 
old system was suddenly brought to an end, and 
our present Tonality finnly established upon its 
ruins. 

Our present Major Scale is formed of two 
Tetrachords, separated by a greater Tone: the 
Semitone, in each, occurring between the two 
highest sounds. 



Our Minor Scale is formed of two dissimilar 
Tetrachords, also disjunct (i. e. separated by a 
greater Tone) ; in the uppermost of which the 
Semitone occurs between the two gravest sounds, 
as at (a) ; while, in the lower one, it is placed 
between the two middle ones ; as at (6) (6). 



Q>) 



(b) 



This last Tetrachord maintains its form un- 
changed, whether the Scale ascend or descend ; 
but, in the ascending Minor Scale, the upper 
Tetrachord usually takes the form of those em- 
ployed in the Major Mode. 



[W.S.R.] 

TEUFELS LUSTSCHLOSS, DES (The 
Devil's Gountry-homte). A comic opera in 3 acts, 
by Kotzebue, music by Schubert ; composed be- 
tween Jan. II and May 15, 18 14, and re-written 
in the autumn. Act a was afterwards burnt. Acts 
I and 3 of the and version are in the collection 
of Herr Nicolaus Dumba of Vienna. The overt uro 
was played by the London Musical Society, June 
17, 1880, and at the Grystal Palace on Oct. 33 
following. It contains a singular anticipation of 
the muted violin passage in the overture to 
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'Earyanthe.* The work will form no. 6 of 
Series XV, in the complete critical edition of 
Schubert, announced by Messrs. Breitkopfs. [6.] 

TEUTSCHE. Mosart's way of spelling Deut- 
■che, i.e, Deutsche Tanze — little German waltzes 
in 3-8 or 3-4, of which he, Beethoyen, and 
Schubert, wrote many. For Schubert's *Atzen- 
hracker Deutsche, July iSai,' see yoL iii. p. 
334 6. The famous * Trauer-Waltzer,* sometimes 
called ' Le D^sir * (op. 9, no. a), for long attri- 
buted to Beethoyen, is a Teutsch. [Allehandb, 
no. 2, vol. i. p. 55 6.] [Cx.] 

THALBERG, Sioismond, one of the most 
SQooesaful virtuosi of this century, was bom at 
Geneva — according to his biographer, Mendel, on 
Hay 5, according to F^tis on Jan. 7. according 
to a brother of his now established at Vienna, on 
Feb. 7, I8ia. Being the son of Prince Dietrich- 
stein, who had many wives without being mar- 
ried, Thalberg had Beveral brothers of different 
fikinily names. The one just mentioned is Mr, 
Leitxinger, three months older than Thalberg — 
a £sct which speaks for itself. Another half- 
brother of his is Baron Denner. Thalberg^s 
mother was the Baroness Wetzlar, a highly- 
educated lady, full of talent, who took the 
greatest care of Thalberg*8 early education. In 
Geneva he remained in the pension Siciliewski 
nnder the guidance of a governess, Mme. Denver, 
and the superintendence of his mother. This 
Mme. Denver, and MliUer — a Frenchman, al- 
though his name be German — took Thalberg to 
Vienna to his £ftther*8 palace. He was then just 
10 years old. The Prince was so fond of nim 
that be gave up an Ambassador's appointment 
to devote all his time to the education of ' Sigi* 
(this was his pet-name). Thalberg showed a 
great aptitude for music and languages, and 
was destin^ by his father to become a diplo- 
matist, and with a view to this had the best 
mastera to teach him. If a friendly — ^perhaps 
too friendly — source is to be credited, he made 
rapid progress, especially in Greek and geo- 
graphy, which may account for the curious 
collection of maps with which he adorned his 
room at Naples. His first success dates back 
so far as 1826, when he was 14 years old, and 
played at an evening party at F^nce Clemens 
Mettemich's, the then master of the diplomatic 
worid, of whom it is said that, when a lady, a 
great patroness of music, asked him whether it 
was true that he was not fond of music, he re- 
plied: — *0h, Madame, je ne la crains pas!* 
About Thalberg's piano teachers a number of 
diveigent reports are current; but it is certain 
that he learned from Mittag, and that the great 
organist and harmonist, S^hter, the first Ger- 
man who simplified and most clearly demon- 
strated the principles of harmony, taught him 
counterpoint. F^tis's statements about ^Dialberg 
are not sufficiently verified, Czemy never taught 
him, though he gave five or six lessons to Franz 
Liszt. The first opportunity which offered for 
Thalberg^s celebrity was in 1833, at a soir^ 
given by Count Apponyi, then Austrian Am- 
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I bassador at Paris, and later Austrian Ambas- 
I sador in London. Thalberg was then 2 1 years 
old, of an agreeable aristocratic appearance, re- 
fined manners, very witty ; only a trifle too much 
given to making puns, an amusement rather easy 
in French, and in which foreigners too much in- 
dulge. Kind-hearted, and uncommonly careful 
not to say an incautious word which might hurt 
any one's feelings, he became at ouce the ladies* 
pet — and what that means in Paris, those who 
know French society will not undervalue. His 
innovations on the piano were of the smallest 
possible importance ; he invented forms and 
effects. He had wonderfully formed fingers, the 
forepart of which were real little cushions. This 
formation and very persevering study enabled 
Thalberg to produce such wonderful legates, that 
Liszt said of him, 'Thalberg is the only artist, 
who can play the violin on the keyboard.* When 
he played for the first time in public, at Vienna. 
1829, his touch and expression at once conquered 
the audience, but even then principally the ladies. 
In Paris his winning manners and Uie touch of 
scientific education, which with adroit modesty he 
knew how to show under pretence of concealing 
it» contributed as much as his talent to render him 
the talk of the day. Thalberg was so fond of music 
that he overcame Prince Dietrichstein's idea of 
a diploinatic career, by dint of earnest determin- 
ation. He often left his bed at three o'clock in 
the morning to practise his piano, and those who 
heard him privately and knew him intimately were 
much more apt to estimate the ease with wliich he 
overcame difficulties, than those were who heard 
him play his compositions in public. Among all 
great piano-players, it should be said of him, 
as Catalani said of Sontag : < His genre was not 
great, but he was great in his genre* He was 
amiable, both as a man and as a performer. It 
was certainly a curious anomaly that while he 
so earnestly preached against the mania of the 
century to saoriflce everything to effect, the gist 
of his art, the aim and purpose of all his musical 
studies, was nothing but to produce effect. 

In his career as a composer of operas, two events, 
both unfortunate, must be mentioned. His opera 
'Cristina* was a dead failure. *Florinda,' which 
was performed under Balfe*s direction in London 
in 185 1, with Cruvelli, Sims Reeves, Lablache, 
was, as an eyewitness states, by the best critics of 
the time found ugly, difficult to sing, uninter- 
esting. Even the song which was the hit of the 
evening, so well sung by Sims Reeves that it 
created a genuine success, was, to say the least, 
unhandsome. The Queen and Prince Albert 
headed a most brilliant assembly, and everything 
was done that could make the work acceptable, but 
the thin stuff of the score could not be sustained. 
The story was badly told, the music devoid of 
interesting ideas, and so the fi&te of the opera 
was sealed ; partly, it was asserted byThalberg*t 
friends, Mme. Cruvelli bore the fault of the non- 
success, because, not being pleased with her r61e, 
she deliberately sacrificed it, and at one moment 
hummed her air instead of singing it; so much 
io, that a person sitting in the firont row of the 
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stalls, behind Balfe, who conducted, heard him 
call out to Cruvelli, ' Sing properly, for if you do 
not respect yourself, you ought at least to respect 
the audience, and Her Majesty the Queen.* 

But if Thalberg was not successful on the 
stage, it is but fair to say that his compositionB 
for the piano not only combined novel effects 
both in form and arrangement, but real inven- 
tion, because he had the talent, through adroit 
use of the pedal and new combinations, to make 
you believe that you heard two performers at 
the same time. 

A catalo^e at the end of this article gives a 
list of his piano compositions. It comprises more 
than ninety numbers, many of which earned 
glory and money for their author, and stamped 
him as a specialist for his instrument, the com- 
bined effects of which nobody had ever better 
understood. Robert Schumann was one of the 
composers for whom Thalberg entertained a per- 
fect enthusiasm, although their natures both 
as musicians and men widely differed. It is 
undeniable that until 1830 the performers of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Moscheles, etc., sub- 
mitted their talent to the interpretation of the 
composer, whereas afterwards the sacrifice of the 
composer to the virtuoso became the fashion. 

Thalberg married, not, as F^tis states, in 1845, 
but in 1843, at Paris, Mme. Boucher, the^ughter 
of the famous Lablache, and widow of a painter 
of merit. He travelled through Belgium, Hol- 
land, England, and Russia in 1839, and Spain 
1845, went to Brazil in 1855, North America 
1856, and settled in Posib'po (Naples) in 1858. 
He appeared again in public in i8oa, and in 1863 
played in London, in concerts arranged by his 
brother-in-law, Frederic Lablache, after which 
he retired to Naples and lived as a landowner 
and winegrower. The writer saw him in his 
house at Posilipo, that wonderfully picturesque 
position above the Bay of Naples, opposite San 
Agata, and over all the prepay there was not 
a trace of a piano to be found. His collection 
of autog^phs (still apparently unsold) was of 
extraordinary interest and value. Thalberg died 
at Naples on April 37, 1871. He leaves a 
daughter (by an Italian singer, Mme. d'Angri), 
who resembles him much, and who broke what 
seemed to be a promising career as a prima 
donna by singing too early and straining her 
voice in parts too high for her tessitura, both 
oonmion faults with present singers, who are 
always too anxious to reap before they have 
sown, and who fancy that shouting high notes 
to elicit injudicious applause is all that is re- 
quired to make them renowned singers. 

Schumann, in an access of ill-humour (boser 
Laune), says that Thalberg kept him in a 
certain tension of expectancy, not ' on account of 
the platitudes which were sure to come, but on ac- 
count of the profound manner of their preparation, 
which warns you always when they are to burst 
upon you. He deceives you by brilliant hand and 
finger work in order to pass off his weak thoughts, 
and it is an interesting question how long the 
world will be pleased to put up with such me- 
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chanical music' It was the Grand Fanteiile 
(op. 32) which so irritated Schumann. It once 
hapoened that while Mme. Schumann was playing 
Tludberg*s waltzes, Schumann laid a few roses 
on the desk, which accidentally slipped down 
on the keyboard. By a sudden jump of the 
left-hand to the bass her little finger was 
wounded by one of the thorns. To hb anxious 
inquiries she replied that nothing much was the 
matter, only a slight accident, which showed, 
like the waltaes themselves, no great suffering, 
only a few drops of blood caused by rose-thorns. 
Thalberg's first Caprice (E minor), says Schu- 
mann, oontainsaweU-developed principal thought, 
and is sure to provoke loud applause ; and he ex- 
presses the wish that Thalberg might furnish for 
the appreciation of the critic a piece thoroughly 
well-written throughout. His wrath however 
relents when spealung of Thalberg*8 Variations 
on two Russian airs. He fin£ the intoo- 
duction,* through which, every now and then, the 
child's song peeps like an angeVs head, fanciful 
and effective.' * Equally tender and flexible are 
the variations, very musicianlike, well-flowing, 
and altogether well rounded off. The finale, so 
short that the audience is sure to listen whether 
there is nothing more to come ere they explode 
in spontaneous applause, is graceful, brilliant, 
and even noble.* These expressions seem cer- 
tainly enthusiastic enough, and scarcely bear 
out the severity of his judgment on the general 
qualities of the composer of the Fantaisie. (See 
•Ges. Schriften,* i. 316; it 55). 

Gonceming Tlialberg's fantasia on motifs from 
the 'Huguenots,* some of Erard's friends fancied 
that he had written the brilliant octave repetition 
variation to show off the double ickappemeiU of 
Erard. This is not very likely. Thalberg had one 
thing in view, and that only — ^to find new forms, 
new effects, new surprises for the pul>lic. Schu- 
mann says that in this fantasia Thalberg reminds 
him of Goethe*s saying : — ' Happy are those who 
by their birth are lifted beyond ^e lower stratum 
of humanity, and who need not pass through those 
conditions in which many a good man anxiously 
passes his whole life* (G. S. ii. 66). 

Thalberg had the great art of composing works 
much more difBcult in appearance than in reality. 
His studies, incomparably easier than those of 
Moscheles and Chopin, sound as brilliantly as 
if they required the most persevering labour to 
overcome their difiSculties. That makes them 
grateful to play and pleasing to the ear. It has 
been said of the ' Etudes ' that they are graceful 
work for ladies, ' for the tepid temperature of the 
drawing-room, not for the healthy atmosphere 
outside the house.* His studies and his ' Art du 
chant * are only specimens of what he could do 
best. It is in one or another form his full, light, 
energetic and singing touch. His studies are the 
expression of his successes, of his glory, and of 
his very industrious hard work. For be it well 
known, he studied perpetually. Thalberg was es- 
sentially the pianist of the French, who in art, poli- 
tics, and life, nave only one desire, 'Autre chose ! * 
He was therefore continually forced to devise 
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•ome mrpririiig effeot> and thereby to find at 
every moment 'autre choae.' Schumann, who 
knew human nature well, says that to criticise 
Thalbeig would be to risk a revolt of all the 
French, German, and foreign girls. ' Thalberg 
sheds the lustre of his performance on whatever 
he may play, Beethoven or Dussek, Chopin or 
HmnmeU He writes melody in the Italian style, 
from eight bars to eight bars. He knows wonder- 
fully how to dress his melodies, and a great deal 
might perhaps be said about the difference between 
real composition, and conglomeration in this new- 
£uhioned style ; but the army of young ladies 
advances again, and therefore nothing remains 
to be said but. He is fk god, when seated at the 
piano.' (G. S. iii. 75.) 

That llialbei^iike De Beriot,once took a grand 
motif of Beethoven and distorted it into 'effective 
variations,* enraged Schumann, as it must every 
true musician. His wasaoertain mission: elegance 
and effect ; to pour a rain of rosebuds and pink 
diamonds into the eager listener's ear and enchant 
him for the moment — ^no more. 

It ia interesting to learn the opinion of two 
great authorities both in piano and composition, 
viz. Mendelssohn and Rubinstein, on the relative 
merits of Liszt and Thalberg. Mendelssohn, in 
his Letters, speaks of the 'heathen scandal 
(Httdenscandal) both in the glorious and the 
reprehensible sense of the word, which Liszt 
created at Leipsic.' He declares Thalberg*s calm 
ways and self-control much more worthy of the 
real virtuoso. Compare this with Liszt*s opinion 
of himself, when he has been heard to say, after 
Tbalberg*s immensely successful concerts, given 
at Vienna after his return from Paris, that ' he 
hoped to play as Thalberg did, when once he 
should be partly paralysed and limited to the use 
of one hand only. Undoubtedly Liszt's execution 
was more brilliant, and particularly more crush- 
ing. The strings flew, tiie hammers broke, and 
thus Chopin said once to him, *I prefer not 
playing in public, it unnerves me. You, if you 
cannot charm the audience, can at least astonish 
and crush them.' Mendelssohn continues, in his 
oomparison of the two men, that Liszt's com- 
positions are beneath his performance, since 
above all 'he lacks ideaa of his own, all his 
writing aiming only at showing off his virtuosity, 
whereas Thalberg's "Donna del lago," for in- 
stance, is a work of the most brilliant effect, with 
an astonishing gradual increase of difficulties and 
ornamentation, and refined taste in every bar. 
His paw {Fautt) is as remarkable as the light 
deftness of his fingers. Yet Liszt's immense 
execution {Teehnik) is undeniable/ Now put 
against this, what Rubinstein said, when asked 
why in a Bedtal programme he had put 
Thalberg's Don Juan fimtasia immediately after 
Liszt's Fastasia on motifii of the same opera: 
'Pour bien fsire ressortir la difference entre 
oet ^icier et le Dieu de la musique.' Un- 
necessary to point out that with Rubinstein the 
'God of music' is Liszt, and Thalberg the 
'grocer.' Thalberg, a perfect aristocrat in 
look, never moved a muscle beyond his elbow. 

VOL. IV. PT. I . 
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His body remained in one position, and what- 
ever the difficulties of the piece, he was, or at any 
rate he appeared, unmoved, cahn, master of the 
keyboard, and what is more difficult, of himself. 
Liszt, with his long hair flying about at every 
arpeggio or scale, not to mention his restlessness 
when playing rapid octaves, studied his public 
uncea s ingly. He kept the audience well under 
his eye, was not above indulging in little 
comedies, and encouraging scenes to be played 
by the audience — for instance, that the ladies 
should throw themselves upon a glove of his, 
expressly forgotten, on the piano, tear it to bits 
and divide the shreds among themselves as 
relics ! It gave a sensational paragraph 1 
Thalberg thoroughly disdained such a petty 
course. In their fantasias — ^because, not until 
the gray hair adorned the celebrated Abb^s 
forehead, did his orchestral fertility assert itself 
— ^there was a marked difference to this effect : 
Liszt heaped, as Mendelssohn and Schumann 
said, difficulty upon difficulty, in order to furnish 
himself with a pretext for vanquishing them 
with his astounding mechanism. His smaller 
works, arrangements of Schubert's songs, Rossini's 
' Soir^ musicales,' etc., or the little Lucia fan- 
tasia — ^which so pleased Mendelssohn — ^with its 
arpeggios and shakes for the left hand excepted, 
there are yery few that le eommvn de$ martyre 
of the pianist-world could even attempt to play. 
In his Puritani fjEintasia and others there are 
sometimes shakes for the last two fingers, ex- 
tending over several pages, which he himself 
played divinely, his shake with the little finger 
being most stupendous ; but who else could do 
it? His concertos, unhandsome and uiunusical, 
requiring a strength and execution very rarely 
to be met with, are not grateful, while Thalberff s 
oompositions are so. In the latter, first of idl, 
you find the fundamental basis of all music — 
singing. Where there is not one of those graceful 
little Andante-cantabile which he ordinarily puts 
at the b^inning of his pieces, one finger is sure 
to sing a motif which the others in varied modes 
accompany. Whether the figure be that of 
chromatic scales as in the Anduite, or the motif 
be surrounded with arpeggios as in 'Molse,* or 
interwoven in scales as in the minuet of 'Don 
Juan,' or changing hands as in the Airs Russes, or 
specially brilliantly arranged for the left hand 
to play the motif, with accompanying chords 
written on two lines, while the right hand plays 
a brilliant variation noted on a third line, as in 
his fimtasia on 'Grod save the Queen' — ^you always 
hear the two hands doing the work of three, 
sometimes you imagine that of four, hands. 

Forty years ago photography had not reached 
its present place in artistic life — at least not por- 
trait photography — and the likenesses of artists 
depended on the engraver : witness the wonder- 
ful portrait of Jenny Lind engraved at that 
date. At Vienna that was the grand time 
for the lithographers. Kaiser and the frkmous 
Kriehuber made the most successful portraits 
both of Thalberg and Liszt, especially of the 
latter, who courted advertisement of any kind, as 

H 
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mach ma Thalberg treated it infra dignitatem. 
Kriehuber made a splendid portrait of Thai- 
berg, though it seems never to have gone 
laigely into the trade. In &ct Thalberg never 
encouraged the hero-worship of himself in anj 
shime. 

Thalberg appeared at the Philharmonic 
Concerts in London on May 9 and Jane 
6, 1836. He played at the firnt concert his 
Grand Fantasia, op. i, and at the second his 
CSaprice No. a in Eb. 

The following is a list of his published com- 
positions, in the order of their opus-number, firom 
the ' Biographical Lexicon of the Austrian Em- 
pire' of Dr. Yon Wursbach (i88a). The first 
three were published as early as i8a8, when he 
was 16 years old. 



1. Itntatita «t TttrlAtiona (Ear 

lyantha). 
1. Do. Do. (ThtaMteouab). 
8. Impromptu (SUffo do Gorki- 

tha). 
4. Sonronin do Ylanno. 
6. Oran Ooneorto (F minor). 
6M«. Hommaso k BoMlnl (Qnll. 

TtoU). 
e. iMitaUle (Bobert le Diablo). 
T. Qrtnd DiTortlasameat (F 

minor). 
8. Sechi deatsehe liodor a-<). 
8. Futeisla (lA Straakn). 

10. Or. FuiUisio et VarlaUoot a 

Monteoohi). 

11. SMht doatiolM Llodor (7-19). 
U.Or. Funuisto et Vtriatlona 

(Norma). 
18. SoohtdrauohoLiodar (18-18). 
14 Or. Vtotalito ok VarlaUoiu 

(Don Joan). 
IBL (Jifiriot B minor. 
18. S Noetumas (Fl B). 

17. 8 Airs nuaes vartAs (O). 

18. DiTertlmemaat (Soirfai 

caloi). 
18. 9&d Oaprloo (Kb). 
90. Fantaisio (HncnanoU)i 
31. SNoctomM. 
99. Grand Fantoisla. 
98. Sechi deataeho Uedor (1»-M)> 
M. Soehi ditto do. (98-8D). 
9B. Sechs ditto do. (Sl-86>. 
91 UStiidw. 

97. Or. FaataUlo (Ood mTO tho 

Quaon and Bnla Britannia) 
Ab. 

98. Noetoma (K). 
9. 8«ehs doutMha Lledar (87-49). 
80l Sachf ditto do. (48-18). 
81. Miano (A). 
88. Andanta in Db. 
88. Fantairie (Molia). 
U. Dtrartlmamant {Qlptfa Wan- 
ing). 

88. Grand Boetnraa (Wfy 

86Ma Btrannai aoz jeunaa V\- 

■nlstea. Nootoma. 
81 (1) La (Jadenoa. Impromptu 
(A minor). (9) Nout. Btuda 
da Parfeetlon. (8)lCi manca la 
▼oca(Ab). (OLaBomanaioa. 
(8) Oanzonatta ItaUanna. (8) 



Or. Fantaliia No. 9 (Hugua- 

aott). 
Andanta final da LDela.TarMa. 
Thima ortg. at Ktnda (A 

minor). 
Or. Oaprioa (Sonnambula). 
Or. Yalaaa brlllantaa. 
Or. (Xipriea (Ohariaa VI). 
Fantolala (Lucrada). 
Or. Fantaliia (Samlramlda). 
Fantaltla (U Mnatta). 
Or. Fantalaia (Zampa). 
Thalbarf at da Bariol Or. 

Duo oonoartaata (Semirar 

mida). 
La Depart. ▼arUa an tome 



Grand Sonata (0 minor). 

10 Moroaauz. aerrant d'Beola 

praparatoira. 
Gr. Oapriea (Ifardie de Bai^ 

MarohaftmibceTvUo. 

Baroarola. 

MalodiaB StTriannaa Gr. Fant. 

arr. par Wolff. 
Yalaa malodiqva. 
Gr. Fantalala (Barbiar). 



61 Tarantdla. 

6ft. Sourantr da Faith. 

61 Introd. at Var.rar la Baroarola 

da L'BIistra. 
67 Gr. Fantaliia (Don Paiqaala). 
61 Fantaliia (Fllla du IMgimantV 
68. Trio. 
7D. L'Art dn ehant appliqa4 an 

Piano. 4 Serial oontalnlac 

92 tranicriptioni. 
70a. Ballade da Predoia; tranae. 
706. Grand duo da FraiMhAts. 
7L FlMlnda, op^ra. 6 Tranaerip- 

tloni. 
19or74. Homo, iwaat homal . . 

Yari^e. 
78. The laat roM of lummer. . . 

Varlte. 
74. Lilly Dale . . Yari<a. 
78. Lai 8olr«aa de Pansilippe. 34 

~ ■ in 6 



78. 0«labra BaHada. 

77. Gr. Fantaiita de Ooneert (H 

Troratore). 
71 Ditto. do. (TrftTUta). 
79a. 8 Mdodlei da F. Sohnbart 

traniaritei. 
798. Bomanea dramaUqua. 
80. La Napolitalna. Danaa. 
n. BonTanirdaBaUolnllaiehera. 
82. Ditto da Biffolatto. 
61 Air d'AmasOy (Famand Oot- 



97. Fantalaie(Oberon). 

88. Bomanee ef Btnde (A). 

ai, Souvenir de Beethoven. Fan- 

talsle (A minor). 
40. Fantalile (Donna del Lago). 
41. 9 Bomanoat tans paroles. 
49. Gr. Fanuiiia (Serenade at 

Manuet. D. Juan). j ta^ 

J Tum wrnti r td ptoeww— Anf Flflgatai (Mendalsaohn) ttrnmor.— B Mor- 
«aaox rar Lucmt^. -Arietta, 'No ao framar.'— Zwd Oadlohte.— 
nialbarg and Panofka, Grand Dno.-Graeiosa. Bom. sans parolaiv— 
Noetumo tn D^.— Bomanee ▼ari4a In Bb.— Viola. Melodie.— Thalbarf 
Oaloppe.— La Berceuae.— Le flls do Cone.— Pattllnic Yalta.- Larmai 
d*ttnaiattna flUa.— Pianoforte School. 

[L.E.] 



THAYER. 

THA.YER, Alexakdkb Wheblook, the bio- 
grapher of Beethoven, was bom near Boston, 
U. S. A., at South Natick, Massachusetts, Oct. 
a a, 1 817, and is descended from original settlers 
of 1639. In 1843 he graduated at Harvard 
Univei^fcY, took the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
there, and was for a few years employed in the 
College library. In 1849 he left Ajnerioa for 
Europe, and remained for more than two years in 
Bonn, Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, studying €^er- 
man, ooiresponding with newspapers at home, and 
collecting materials for a life of BeethoYen, the 
idea of which had presented itself to him while at 
Harvard, and which has since been his one serious 
pursuit for 50 Joan, In 185a he tried journal- 
ism on the staff of the New York 'Tribune,' but 
only to the detriment of his health. ' Dwigh^B 
Journal of Music' was started at Boston in 
April 1852, and Thayer soon became a promi- 
nent and favourite writer therein. In 1854 
he returned to Germany, and worked hard at 
the rich Beethoven materials in the Boyal 
Library at Berlin for nearly a year. Ill-health 
and want of means drove him back to Boston 
in 1856, and amongst other work he there 
catalogued the music^ library of Lowell Mason. 
In the summer of 1858, by Mason's help, he 
was enabled to cross once more to Europe, re- 
mained for some months in Berlin and Frank- 
fort on the Oder, and in 1850 arrived at Vienna 
more inspired than ever for his mission. A severe 
and able review of Marx's BeethoYon in the 
* Atlantic Monthly,' republished in German by 
Otto Jahn, had niade him known in Germany, 
and henceforth the Biography became his voca- 
tion. The next year was passed in Berlin, 
Vienna, Grats, Linz, Salzburg, Frankfort, Bonn, 
etc., in intercourse with Hiittenbrenner, We- 
geler, Schindler and other friends of Beethoven, 
in minute inYcstigation of documents, and in 
a fruitless Yisit to Paris for the sake of papers 
elucidating the history of Bonn. His next visit 
was to London, where he secured the reminis- 
cences of Neate, Potter, and Hogarth (Neate's 
particularly Yaluable), and received much sub- 
stantial kindness from CSiorley. From England 
he returned to Vienna, and in 186 a accepted 
a small post in the U. S. Legation there, 
afterwards exchanged for that of U. S. Consul 
at Trieste, where he still resides. HiB book 
is entitled 'Ludwig van Beethoven's Leben.* 
It was written in English, translated into Grer- 
man by Herr H. Deiters of Bonn, and published 
by Weber of Berlin — ^vol. I (1770-1796) in i866; 
vol. a (1799-1806) in 187a; vol. 3 (1807-1816) 
in 1879. vol. 4 is in preparation, but can hardly 
finish the work, since 11 full and complicated 
years are still left to be described. 

The quantity of new letters and fiicts, and 
of rectifications of dates, contained in the book 
is very great. For the first time BeethoYcn's life 
is placed on a solid basis of hct. At the same 
time Mr. Thayer is no slavish biographer. He 
views his hero from a perfectly independent 
point of view, and often criticises his caprice 
or harshness (mm in the cases of M&lzel and 
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J<^iAmi Beethoven) very sharplj. When the 
work is completed it will be a mine of accurate 
information, indispenBable for all future stu- 
denta. With some condensations an English 
edition would be yery welcome. 

Besides the Biography, Mr. Tha^ is the 
author ci countless articles in American news- 
papers; of 'Signer Masoni' (Berlin, Schnei- 
der, 1863) ; of ' Bin kritischer Beitrag zur Bee- 
ihoven-Iiteratur' (Berlin, Weber, 1877); and 
of <Tbe Hebrews and the Bed Sea* (Andover, 
Mass., Draper). [6.] 

THEATRE. A term usually employed in 
England for a house in which plays are acted, 
in contradisUnction to an opera-house, in which 
musical pieces are performed. Abroad this dis- 
tinction, either of house or word, does not ore- 
Tail to at all the same extent as here. [G.] 

THEILB, JoHAKN, known to his oontem- 
pararies as '^ father of contrapuntists,* the 
son of a tailor, was bom at Naumburg, July 29, 
1646. learned music under great difficulties at 
Halle and Leipzig, and became a pupil of the 
great Heinrich Schtitz. In 1673 he became 
^kapellmeister to the Duke of Holstein at Grot- 
tmp, and in 1678 produced a Sinespiel, ' Adam 
and Eya»* and an opera, * Orontes, at Hamburg. 
In 1685 he became CJapellmeister at Wolfen- 
battel, then went to Merseburg and finally back 
to his native town, where he died in 1724. 
Buxtehude, Hasse, and Zachau were all his 
scholars. His principal works are a German 
Passion (Lfibeck 1675) ; a Ghristmas Oratorio 
(Hamburg, 1681, MS.); * Noviter inventum 
opus musicalis compositionis 4 et 5 yocum,* etc 

ao mamfB in Palestrina style ; Opus secundum 

instrumental; two treatises on double counter- 

p<rfnt, 1691. Komer has printed in the • Orgel- 
▼irtuoe' No. 65 a chorale by Theile, which is 
oharacterised by Spitta (Bach, i. p. 98) as 'verjr 
scientific but intolerably pedantic and stiflf.* 
No other work of his appears to have been 
reprinted. [G.] 

THEMATIC CATALOGUE. A catalogue 
■of musical works, in which, in addition to the 
title and other pairticulars of each, the first few 
bars— the theme— ^ith&r of the whole work or of 
-each movement are given in musical notation. 

I . The earliest published list of this description 
was in six parts, issued between 176a and 
1765, and 16 supplements extending ficom 1766 
to 1787, the whole forming a thick 8vo. volume 
^f 793 pages. Part I is signed by Johann Gottlob 
Immanuel Breitkopf, the virtual founder of the 
great firm. [See vol. i. p. 272.] It is mentioned 
by Bumey in his Musical Tour (ii. 74). 

a. Haydn, towards the end of his life (1797), 
made a thematic catalogue of a large number 
of his works. This has not been printed, but 
-copies have been made by Dehn, Otto Jahn, 
4U[id others. It is now superseded by the com- 
plete thematic list which forms so valuable a 
part of Mr. C. F. Pohl's • life of Haydn * (i. 284, 
^etc.; 317, «tc.; 334; 3451 ii. Anhang). 

3. A thematic catalogue has been preserved, in 
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which Mozart entered his works as he oompo^ 
them, fipom Feb. 9, 1784, to Nov. 15. 1791. This 
interesting document was published by Andre in 
Nov. 1828. The title, in Mozart's hand, runs as 
follows : — 

Veneidmiu 
aller meiner Werka 
Tom Monath Febraio 1784 Us Monath L 

Wolfgang Amade Moaart. 
It contains 145 works, begins with the PF. con- 
certo in Eb (K. 449), ' 9te Hornung,* ^ 1 784, and 
ends with the 'kleine Freymaurer Kantate,* 
Nov. 15, 1 79 1 — ^nineteen davs before his death. 

4. A thematic catalogue of the MSS. by Mozart 
then in the hands of Andre — ^an octavo pamphlet 
of 79 closely printed pages — ^was published by 
him at Offenbach on May i, 1841; one of 172 
important symphonies and overtures was issued 
by Hofineister in 1831 ; and one of Mozart*s 
PF. sonatas, prepared by Edward Holmes, by 
Messrs, NoveUo & Co. in 1849, 

5. In 1 85 1, Breitkopf & Hartel published their 
first thematic catalogue of Beethoven's works. 
This was a thick volume of 167 pages, largo 
8vo, and a gpreat advance on anything before 
it. It is arranged in order of opus-numbers, 
with names of d^catees and publishers, arrange- 
ments, etc. The 2nd edition, 1868, is much en- 
larged (lao pages) by the addition of many 
interesting particulars, dedications, dates of com- 
position, etc. It is in fact a new work, and is a 
model of accuracy, as May be inferred from the 
name of its compiler, Gustav Nottebohm. So is 
the Catalogue of Schubert by the same inde- 
fatigable explorer and critic — 288 pages, pub- 
lished by Schreiber, Vienna, 1874, dea^dng both 
with the published and the unpublished works, 
and extraordinarily accurate considering the im- 
mense difficulties involved. Catalogues of Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Lis^t have been 
published by Breitkopf; of Moecheles by Kistner ; 
and of Ba^*s instrumental works in Peters's 
collected edition (by A, Dorffel, Aug. 1867). 

Two Catalogues stand apart from the rest 
owing to the vast amount of information that 
they contain, and still more to the important £act 
that they are arranged in the chronological order 
of the composition of the works — the only real 
meUiod of contemplating the productions of a 
composer. These are Von Kochel's ' Chronolog- 
isch-thematisches Verzeichniss * of all Mozart s 
works (Breitkopfs, 1862, 551 pages), and Jahns's 
• Carl Maria von Weber in seinen Werken. 
Chron. Them. Verzeichniss,* etc. (Schlesinger, 
1 87 1 — ^480 pages, and 8 pages more of fiEu»imiles 
of handwriting). These two works (the latter 
perhaps a trifle overdone) are indispensable to 
aU students. [G.] 

THEME— <.c Subject, or Text (Ital. It Tema,* 
H Soggetto, H Motive ; Germ, from Lat. Thema, 
from Ital. Motiv ; Fr. Th^me, Air). A term 
only to be applied, in its fullest Hignificance, to 
the principal subject of a musical compontion ; 

1 Tha old Oemuui t«nn for Vebrnmrj. 

a UB«d thus, with the mmacoliae article, in order to distinguish It 
from La T«iim (fear). 
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although, in general language, it is frequently 
.used to denote a Subject of any kind, whether 
of a leading or subsidiary character. From the 
time of Sebastian Bach to our own, the terms 
Theme and Subject have been used with much 
looseness. In bis ' Musikalisches Opfer,* Bach 
designates the Motivo given to him by Frederick 
the Great as *I1 Soffgetto reale,' in one place, 
and * Thema regium in another ; thus proving, 
conclusively, that he considered the two terms ss 
interchangeable. But, in another work, founded 
on a Motive by Legrenzi, be calls the principal 
Subject * Tbema/ and the Counter-Subject ' Sub- 
jectum'; and this is unquestionably the more 
correct method of using the tenns. [See Sdb- 
JEOT. vol. iii. p. 749.] 

A familiar application of the word * Thema ' is 
found in connection with a Subject foUowed by 
Variations ; as, ' Tema con Variazioni,* with its 
equivalent in other languages. In the i8th 
century, this form of composition was called 
< Air et Doubles*; the substitution of the word 
' Doubles ' for * Variations," clearly owing its origin 
to the then almost universal custom of writing 
the two first Variations in the Second and Third 
Orders of Counterpoint — that is to say, in notes 
the rapidity of which was doubled at ench new 
form of development. [W.S.R.] 

THEORBO (Fr. Th^QtU, Tuwbe ; Ital. Tiorba 
or Tvorba, also Areki- 
litUo). The large 
double-neckedlutewiih 
two sets of tuning pegs, 
the lower set holding 
the strings which lie 
over the fretted finger- 
board, while the upper 
set are attached to the 
bass strings, or so-called 
diapasons, which are 
used as open notes. 
The illustration has 
been engraved from a 
specimen at South 
Kensington Museum. 
According to Baron's 
'Untersuchung des In- 
struments d. Lauten* 
(Nttmbergi727,p.i3i), 
thePaduan theorbo was 
the true one. The Eng- 
lish Archlute of that 
time, BO frequently 
named as an alterna- 
tive to the harpsichord 
or organ for the Basso 
Continue or 'Through 
Base' accompaniment, 
was such a theorbo, 
and we must, onBaron*s 
authority, allow it a 
deeper register than 
has been stated in the 
article Abchlute [vol. 
i. p. 81]. He gives 





— eight notes on the fingerboard and nine off. 
This is the old lute-tuning of Thomas Mace 
(*MuBick*s Monument,* London 1676), who says 
(p. 207) that the theorbo is no other than the 
old English lute. But early in the 1 7th century 
many large lutes had been altered to theorbos 
by substituting double necks for the original 
single ones. 'Diese altered lutes, called, accord- 
ing to Mersenne, ' luth t^rb^ * or * liuto attior- 
bato,' retained the double strings in the bass. 
The theorbo engraved in Mersenne's * Hannonie 
Universelle ' (Paris, 1636) u really a theorboed 
lute. He gives it the following accordance : — 



The Chanterelle single. For the •Tuorbe* as 
practised at Rome the same authority gives 
(p. 88)- 




In the musical correspondence of Huygens, 
edited by Jonckbloet and Land, and published 
(188a) at Ley den, is to be found a letter of 
Huygens wherein he wishes to acquire a large 
lute, to elevate it to the quality of a theorbo, 
for which he considered it from its size more 
fit. The same interesting work enables the 
writer to make some corrections to Lute. [See 
vol. ii. p. 177 b,] It was Charles I who bought 
a Lauz Maler lute for £100 sterling, and 
gave it to his lutenist, whose name should be 
spelt Gaultier.^ The lute had belonged to Jehan 
Ballard, another fiunous lutenist who never would 
part with it. The King bought it of his heritors. 
Two other corrections in the same article may 
be here appropriately introduced. As M. Chou- 
quet has pointed out, the wood of old lutes 
could not be used for repairing fiddles. What hap- 
pened was, the lutes were transformed into Vielles 
or Hurdy-gurdies. Professor Land suggests that 
Luther is a load name. Lutemaker in Grerman 
would be liauter. The drawing of the Maler 
lute, vol. ii. p. 1 76, shows a guitar head and single 
stringing, which became adopted before the lute 
went entirely out. Following Gaultier in the 
Huygens correspondence, Maler's period was 
about 1500-20, later than the date given by Carl 
Engel. 

Praetorius ('Organographia,' Wolfenbttttel 
161 9, p. 50), with whom Mersenne agrees, 
states that the difference between lute and the- 
orbo is that the lute has double and the theorbo 
single basses. The Paduan theorbo is about 4 ft. 
7 ins. high. Prsetorius, in the work referred to 

1 HuygMu met Ganltier In England. In 1822 nt Um KUllcrew^ 
•hoM mtuicnl r«imk>oi be remembered all bli life. 
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(p- 53)* BC^inB to prefer the Roman theorbo or 
Ohitabrone, which, although according to his 
measurement about 6 ft. i in. in height, is not 
■o broad in the body or so awkward to hold 
and grasp as the Paduan. Baron praises espe- 
cially the Roman theorbos of Buchenberg or 
Buckenberg, a German lute-maker, who was 
living at Rome about AJ). 1606. His instru- 
ments had * ovalround * bodies of symmetrical 
form and a delicate and penetrating metallic 
timbre; a criterion of good tone in a stringed 
instrument. 

Mace regards the lute as a solo instrument, 
and the theorbo as a concert or accompanying 
instrument : the name theorbo, however it origin- 
ated, certidnly became fixed to the double-necked 
lute ; which first appeared with the introduction 
of opera and oratorio, when real part-playing was 
exchanged for the chords of the figured bass. 
Mersenne ('Harmonicorum,' lib. xii. Paris, 1636) 
calls it 'Cithara bijuga.* One account credits 
the invention of the double neck to a Signer 
Tiorba about 1600. Athanadus Kircher ('Mu- 
sorgia,' Rome 1650, cap. ii. p. 476) attributes 
ike introduction of the theorbo to a Neapolitan 
market follower, who gave it the name in a joke. 
His idea, says the same authority, was brought 
to perfection by a noble Grerman, Hieronymus 
C^wberger. M. Victor Mahillon, in his catalogue 
of the Brussels Museum (1880, p. 240), names as 
the inventor, a Roman called BardeUa (properly 
Antonio Naldi) who was in the service of the 
Medids, and was much praised by Caodni in 
tiie prefitce to *Nuove Musiche' (▲.D. 1601). 
These attributions all centre in the same epoch, 
that of the rise of accompaniment. The theorbo 
was last written for by Handel, as late as 173a, 
in the oratorio of * Esther/ in combination with 
a harp, to accompany the song ' Breathe soft, ye 
winds,* a fact which would seem to support 
Mace's view of its being an orchestral instrument. 
The Archiliuto also appears in ' Deborah,' 1733, 
in * Gentle Airs.' It remained in occasional use 
until the end of the 18th century. Breitkopfs 
Thematic Catalogue for 1 760 contains eight pages 
of * Partite per il Liuto solo.* 

The drawing to Abohlutx and Chitabbonb 
should be refened to. [A.J.H.] 

THEORY. A term often used in England to 
express the knowledge of Harmony, Counter- 
point, Thorough-bass, etc., as distinguished firom 
the art of playing, which is in the same way called 
' Practice. ' * The theory and practice of m usic ' is 
an expression often heard, and to be interpreted 
as above. [GJ 

THESIS (firom $iaif, a putting down), an an- 
cient musical term, the opposite of Ab8IB. [See 
vol. i. p. 956]. It is now only occasionally 
employed for tibe down-beat of the bar in con- 
ducting. [G.] 

THESPI8. OR THE GODS GROWN OLD. 
Comic opera in a acts ; words by W. 8. Gilbert, 
momc by Arthur Sullivan. Produced at the (Gaiety 
Theatre, Dec. 33. 1 871, the tenor part being 
taken by Mr. Toole. It ran 80 nights con- 
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secutively, but has not been revived. Thespis 
was the first of the series of Gilbert-Sullivan 
pieces which have proved so popular. [G.] 

THIBAUT, Anton Fbikdbich Justus, bom 
Jan. 4, 177a, at Hameln on the Weser, studied 
law at Gottingen, became tutor at Konigsberg, 
and law-professor at the University of Kiel, 
then at Jena, and in 1805 ^^ Heidelberg, where 
he remained till his death, March 35, 1 840. The 
Archduke of Baden made him Greheimrath. He 
was an ardent admirer of the old Italian church- 
composers, especially of Palestrina, and founded 
a society for the practice of such music at his 
own house. ^ The performances took place be- 
fore a select circle of invited guests, and were 
distinguished for their variety, Thibaut placing 
at their disposal the whole of his valuable and 
scarce collection of music. After his death 
Heidelberg no longer took the same interest in 
the Palestrina school, but in the meantime a 
large proportion of the professors and amateurs 
of Grermany had become familiarised with one 
of tiie noblest and most elevating branches of 
the art. Mendelssohn for instance writes with 
the greatest enthusiasm about Thibaut, 'There 
is but one Thibaut,' he says, 'but he is as ^ood 
as half a dozen. He is a man.' Again, m a 
letter to his mother from Heidelb^, dated 
Sept. ao, 1837, is the following characteristic 
passage. 'It is very singular, Uie man knows 
little of music, not much even of the history of 
it, he goes almost entirely by instinct ; I know 
more about it than he does, and yet I have 
learned a great deal from him, and feel I owe 
him much. He has thrown quite a new light 
on the old Italian church music, and has fired 
me with his lava-stream. He talks of it all 
with such glow and enthusiasm that one might 
sav hU speech blostomt, I have just come from 
taidng leave of him, and as I was saying that 
he did not yet know the highest and best of 
all, for that in John Sebastian Bach the best of 
everything was to be found, he said Good- 
bye, we will knit our friendiship in Luis da 
T^ttoria (Palestrina's favourite pupil, and the 
best exponent of his traditions) and then we 
shall be like two lovers, each looking at the full 
moon, and in that act no longer feeling their 
separation.* * 

One of Thibaut's greatest services to the cause 
of art was his collection of music, which included 
a very valuable series ofVolkslieder of all nations. 
The catalogue was published in 1 847 (Heidelberg) 
and Thibaut's widow endeavoured to sell it to 
one of the public libraries of Germany, but was 
unable to do so till 1850, when it was acquired 
for the court library of Idunich. Of still mater 
value is his book 'Ueber Beinheit der Tomcunst * 
(Heidelberg 1835, with portrait of Palestrina; 
and edition i8a6). The title does not indicate 
(as his friend Bkhr observes in the preface to 
the 3rd edition, 1853) purity either of con- 
struction or execution, but purity of the art 
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itielf. Music wm to him an elevaiijig, I might 
•aj a moral, art, and this treatise may justlj 
claim to have exmised a moral influence. Tlubaut 
maintains that as there is music which acts 
as a powerful aeent in purifying and cultivating 
the mind, so there is music which has as de- 
praving an influence as that exercised by im- 
moral literature. From this point of view he 
urges the necessity of puri^ in music, and sets 
himself firmly agamst all that is shallow, com- 
mon, unhealthy or frivolous. But this is diffi- 
cult ground. His idea of impurity may be 
gathered from the fact that in the essay on instru- 
mentation he unhesitatingly condemns the flutes, 
clarinets, and bassoons, added by Mozart to 'The 
people that walked in darkness,* urging that they 
entWy change the character of the piece. Healso 
strongly censures the fr«a uent chaiiges of tempo 
and expression by which Mozart gives odour 
to his splendid motet 'Misericordias Domine.* 
The remaining articles are on the following 
topics : — The Qiorale ; Church-music outside the 
Chorale ; Volksgesange ; The study of models as 
a means of culture ; Instrumentation as a means of 
effect ; the great masters compared ; Versatility ; 
Corruptions of the text ; and Choral unions. It 
is not too much to say that this book, dealing as 
it does in a spirit of great earnestness with 
questions which are at this moment agitating 
the musical world, will always be of interest. 
The last German edition came out in 1861. 
The English version ('Purity in Musical Art/ 
John Murray 1877) is by Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
son of the Premier. L^-^O 

THILLON, Anna, was bora in 18 19 in Lon- 
don. Her faUier*s name was Hunt. At the age 
of fourteen she left England for France with her 
mother and sister, and received instruction from 
Bordogni, Tadolini, and M Thillon, conductor of 
the Havre Philharmonic Society, whom she mar- 
ried at the early age of fifteen. She appeared at 
Havre, Clermont, and Nantes, with such success 
as to obtain an engagement at the Th^tre de la 
Benaissanoe, Paris (Salle Ventadour), where she 
made her cMyui Nov. 15, 1838, as the heroine, on 
the production of Grisar*s *Lady Melvil.* She 
was very popular in that and several new operas, 
as Argentine in 'L'Eau Merveilleuse,' Grisar; 
D^nise in *La Chasse Royale,* Godefroid; La 
chaste Suzanne, Monpou; etc. Her voice was 
a 'soprano sfogato' of marvellous timbre, from 
Bb bdow the stave to Eb in alt, and, combined 
with her personal charms, it obtained for her the 
favour of the public in a remarkable degree. In 
August 1840 she first appeared at the Op^ra 
Comique as Mathilde in 'La Neige.* She next 
played Eliaabeth in 'Lestocq,* and beoune a 
great favourite with Auber, who gave her in- 
struction, and composed 'Les Diamans de la 
Couronne* (produced March 6, 1841) expressly 
for her. She also sustained the parts of Bianca 
di Molina and Casilda in his 'Due d'Olonne* 
and 'Part du Diable' on their production. 
Mme. Thillon also created Geraldine (' Les Puits 
d* Amour*), Balfe; Corilla ('Cagliostro*), Adam ; 
Marquise de Gfevres ('Salute Cecile'); Montfori ; 
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and played Laurette on the revival of Gr^try** 
* Bicnard Cosur de Lion.' On Biay a, 1 844, she first 
appeared in public in England at the Princess's 
in the 'Crown Diamonds,' and met with extra- 
ordinary success, both on account of her voice, 
her charming acting and attractive manners; 
and the opera, then first produced in England, 
ran to the end of the season. She was also well 
received at the Philharmonic and other concerts. 
She afterwards appeared in England in 45 and 
46 at Drury Lane, playing Stdla in tJic 'En* 
chantress^' on its production May 14, 45, a part 
composed expressly for her by Balfe ; in 46 at 
the Haymarket in ' Le Domino noir ' and ' L'Eau 
merveiUeuse * ; and in 48 at the Princess's in 
'La FiUe du Regiment.* She also played at 
Brusseb and in the French and English provincei^ 
and from 51 to 54 in America^ first introducing 
opera at San Francisco. She reappeared in 
54 at Jullien's concerts^ after which she was 
only heard at intervals, on account of a severe 
throat attack. Her last appearances in opera 
were in 1 856 at the Lyceum as La Catarina. The 
performances ended abruptly on account of her 
illness. She was last heard ia public at Kuhe's 
Festival of 1 867. She and her husband now reside 
at Torquay. [A.C.] 

THIRD. One of the most important intervals 
in modem music, since, by one or other of its 
principal forms, it supplies the means of de- 
finition in all the most characteristic diords. 
Three forms are met with in modem music — 
major, minor, and diminished. The first of these 
occurs most characteristically in the major scale 
between the Tonic and the Mediant — as between 
C and E in the key of C (a). It is also an im- 
portant fisctor in the Dominant chord, whether in 
the major or minor mode— as between G and B 
in the Dominant of the key of C (6). The minor 
third occurs most characteristically in the minor 
scale as the converse to the principal major third 
in the major soale ; that is, between Tonic and 
Mediant ; as C and Eb in C minor (e). It also 
makes its appearance charaoteristioJly in the 
chord of the subdominant — as F-Ab in C minor 
{d); but both this minor third and the major 
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third of the dominant chord are sometimes sup- 
planted by major and minor thirds respectively 
lor the convenience of melodic progression in 
the minor mode. In all fundament^ discords, 
such as the Dominant seventh and Dominant 
major and minor ninths, the first interval from 
the root-note in the original position of the 
chord is a major third. 

The major third is well represented in the 
series of partial tones or harmonics, by the tone 
which comes fourth in order, and stands in the 
second octave from the prime tone or generator. 

The ratio of the sounds of the major third is 
4 : 5, and that of the minor third 5 : 6. Thirds 
were not accepted by the ancients as consonances. 
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and when they began to oome into use in the 
early middle ages as so-called imperfect con- 
SQoanoes the major third ased was that commonly 
known as the Pythagorean third, which is ar- 
rived at by takhig four fifths from the lower 
note. The ratio of this interval is 64: 8i, and 
it is therefore considerably sharper than the just 
or natxnral third ; while the major third of equal 
temperament generally used in modem music Ues 
between the two, but a little nearer to the 
Pythagorean third. 

The resultant tones of thirds are strong. That 
of the major third is two octaves lower than the 
lowest of the two notes, and that of the minor 
third two octaves and a major third. 

Diminished thirds are rougb, dissonances ; they 
occur in modem music as the inversions of aug^ 
mented sixths, as F| — Ab (e) ; and their ratio 
is 335 : 356. They are of powerful effect, but are 
sparingly used by great masters of the art. They 
mrely i^pear in the position of actual thirds, but 
more commonly in the extended position as dimin- 
iahed tenths. [C.H.H.P.] 

THIRLWALL, John Wadb, bom Jan. 11, 
1809, at a Northumbrian village named Shil- 
bottle, was the son of an engineer who had been 
the playmate of G^rge Stephenson. He ap- 
peared in public before he was 8 years old, at 
the Newcastle Theatre, afterwards became music 
director at the Durham Theatre, and was en- 
gaged by the Duke of Northumberland to collect 
Northumbrian airs. He subsequently came to 
London, was employed in the Opera band, and 
was music director at Dnuy Lane, the Hay- 
market, Olympic, and Adelphi Theatres suc- 
cessively. After the death of Nadaud in 1864 
he was appointed conductor of the ballet music 
at the KojtiX Italian Opera. In 1843 he com- 
posed the music for ' A Book of Ballads,* one of 
which, ' The Sunny Days of Childhood,* was very 
popular ; also many songs, violin solos, and in- 
strumental trios. He was for some time music 
critic to the * Pictorial Times/ ' Literary Oazette,* 
and 'Court Circular.* Besides music he culti- 
vated poetry and painting, and in 1871 published 
a volume of poems. He died June 15, 1875. 

His daughter and pupil, Annie, a soprano 
singer, first appeared at the National Concerts, 
Exeter Hall, in 1855. On Feb. 4, 1856, she 
first performed on the stage at the Strand Thea- 
tre, whence she removed to the Olympic, Oct. i a, 
1856. In Oct. 1859 ^® joined the Pyne and 
Harrison company at Covent Gktrden. A few 
years afterwards she became the leading member 
of an English-Opera company which performed 
in the provinces, and retired in 1876. [W. H. H.] 

THOINAN, Ernest, the nom de plume of 
Ernest Boquet^ a distinguished amateur and col- 
lector of works on music From collecting he 
advanced to writing, first as a contributor to * La 
France musicale,' *L* Art musical,* and others. His 
CMays in these periodicals he has since pub- 
lished : — ' La Mnsique k Paris en i86a * (Paris, 
1863); * L'Operades Troyens au P6re La chaise' 
(1863); 'Les origines de la Chapelle musique 
des souverains de France ' (1864); * Les deplora- 
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tions de Gnillanme Crestin' (1864) ; ' Mangars ' 
(1865) ; < Antdne de Consu* (1866) ; 'Curiosity 
mus^ales* (1866); 'Un Bisaleul de MoU^: 
reoherches sur les Mazuel * (1878) ; Louis Con- 
stantin, roi des violons* (1878); 'Notes biblio- 
gr^hiques sur la guerre des Gluckistes et des 
Piccumistes' (1878). These pamphlets contain 
much curious information, ana many corrections 
of F^tis*s mistakes. He has ahio republished 
the very scarce 'Entretien des musiciens,' by 
Annibai Gantaz (1878), with notes and ex- 
planations. He has in preparation a book on 
Lnlly, said to embody many unpublished docu- 
ments. [6.C.] 

THOMAS, Abthub Gk>BiNO, bora at Ratton, 
Sussex, in November, 1851, was educated for 
another profession and did not begin to study 
music seriously until after he came of age. In 
1875 he went to Paris, and studied for two years 
under M. Emile Durand. On his return to 
England he entered the Royal Academy, studied 
there for three years under Messrs. Sullivan and 
Prout, and twice gained the annual prize for 
composition. His principal compositions are an 
opera in 3 acts (MS.), libretto by Mr. Clifford 
Harrison, on Moore's poem ' The Light of the 
Harem ' ; four Conoert-scenas, two of which have 
been performed in London and one at the Crystal 
Palace ; an anthem for soprano solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, performed at S. Jameses Hall in 1878 ; 
some detached pieces for orchestra ; ballet music, 
etc. ; a number of songs ; and a cantata, 'llie Sun- 
worshippers,* given with success at the Norwich 
Festival in 188 1. His 4-act opera, * Esmeralda,' 
words by Bandegger and Marzials, was produced 
by Carl Rosa at Drury Lane, March a6, 1883, 
with great success, and has since been reproduced 
at Cologne. [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS, Chablbs Ambboisb, eminent 
French composer, bom at Metz, Aug. 5, 1811. 
The son of a musician, he leamt his notes with 
his alphabet, and while still a child played the 
piano and violin. Having entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in i8a8, he carried off the first 
prize for piano in 1829, for harmony in 1830, 
and the Grand Prix in 183a. He also studied 
the piano with Kalkbrenner, harmony with Bar- 
bereau, and composition with the venerable Le- 
sueur, who used to call him his 'note sensible* 
(leading-note), because he was extremely sensi- 
tive, and the seventh of his pupils who had 
gained the Prix de Rome. His cantata ' Her- 
mann und Ketty* was engraved, as were also 
the works composed during his stay in Italy, 
immediately after his return. The latter com- 
prise a string-quartet and quintet; a trio for 
PF., violin, and cello ; a fjEintasia for PF. and 
orchestra; PF. pieces for a and 4 hands; 6 
Italian songs; 3 motets with organ; and a 
* Messe de Requiem * with orchestra. 

Early works of this calibre gave promise of 
a musician who would work hard, produce much, 
and by no means rest content with academical 
honours. He soon gained access to the Op^ra 
Comique, and produced there with success ' La 
double Echelle,' i act (Aug. 33, 1837); *Le 
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Perraqnier de la R^genoe,' 3 acta (Marcih 50, 
1838) ; and • Le Panier fleori/ i act (May 6, 
1839). Ambition howeret prompted him to 
attempt the Acad^raie, and there he prodooed 
' La Gipsy ' (Jan. 38, 1839), a ballet in 3 acts, of 
which the and only was his; *Le Comte de 
Carmagnola* (April 19, 1841) ; 'LeGnerillero* 
(June a, 1841), both in a acts; and 'Betty* 
(July 10, 1846), ballet in a acts : bat it was hard 
for 80 young a composer to hold his own with 
Anber, Ual^vy, Meyerbeer, and Donizetti, so 
Thomas returned to the Op^ Comique. There 
he composed snooessively * Carline,* 3 acts (Feb. 
24, 1840) ; 'Ang^que et M^or/ I act (Biay io» 
1843); 'Mina,' 3 acto (Oct 10, 1843); 'Le 
Cald,' a acts (Jan. 3, 1849); *Le Songe d'une 
nnit d*4t6' 3 acts (April ao, 1850) ; 'Raymond.' 
3 acto (Jmie 5, 1851); 'La Tonelll/ a aoto 
(March 30, 1853) ; 'La Cour de C^mtoe,* a 
acto (AprU 11, 1855) ; 'Psych^/ 3 acto (Jan. 26, 
1857, revived with additions May ai, 1878); 
'Le Camaval de Venise/ 3 aoto (Dec. 9, 1853); 
•Le Roman d'Elvire/ 3 aoto (Feb. 3, i860): 
'Mignon,' 3 acto (Nov. 17, 1866) ; and 'Gille et 
Gillotin.* I act, composed in 1861, but not pro- 
duced till April 22, 1874. To these most be 
added two cantatas composed for the inaogunir 
tion of a stotue to Lesneur at Abbeville (Aug, 10, 
1852), and for the Boieldlea centenary at Rouen 
(June 13, 1875) ; a ' Messe Solennelle' (Nov. 22, 
1857), a 'Marche R^igieuse' (Nov. 22, 1865) 
composed for the Association des Artistes 
Musiciens; and a quantity of part-songs and 
choral soenas, such as * France,* ' Le Tyrol,* * L* At- 
lantiqne,' *Le Camaval de Rome,' * LesTraineaux.' 
' La Nuit du Sabbat,* etc. The life and dramatic 
movement of his unaccompanied part-songs for 
men's voices showed the essentially drunatic 
nature of M. Thomas's genius, which after en- 
larging the limito of op^ra comique, found a 
congenial though formidable subject in * Hamlet,* 
5 acto (March 9, 1868). The Prince of Denmark 
was originally cast for a tonor, but there being 
at that time no tenor at the Op^ra capable of 
creating such a part, Thomas altered the music 
to suit a baritone, and entrusted it to Faure. 
The success of this great work following im- 
mediately on that secured by * Mignon,' pdnted 
out ito composer as the right man to succeed 
Auber as director of the Conservatoire ^ (July 6, 
1871). The work he has done there^aily in- 
creafiing in importonce — has been already de- 
scribed. [See C0N8EBVATOIBB, vol. i. 393.] A 
post of this nature leaves scant leisure for other 
employment, and during the last twelve years M. 
Thomas has composed nothing beyond the solfeg- 
gios and exercises for the examinations, except 
one opera * Fran^oise de Rimini ' (April 14, 1882), 
the prologue and fourth act of which are ex^ 
titled to rank with his 'Hamlet.* 

The musical career of Ambroise Thomas may 
be divided into three distinct periods. The first 
period extended to 1848, and, taking 'Mina' 
and ' Betty' as specimens, ito main characteristics 
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were elegance and grace. The second began 
with the op^ra bouffe ' Le Cald,' the refined wit 
of whidi was a protest against the hackneyed 
phrases and farced declamation of the ItaUan 
school, and dontinoing with 'Le Sonae d'une 
Nuit d'M' * Raymon(£' and ' Psyche,* i3l works 
novel in form, and poetic in idea» ended in 1861. 
The last 20 years include * Mignon,* ' Hamlet,' 
and *Fran9oise de Rimini,* all full of earnest 
thought, and showing continuous progress. 

Carrying forward the work begun by Harold, 
he brings to his task an inborn instinct for the 
stage, and a remarkable gift of interpreting 
drMoatio situations of the most varied and op- 
posite kinds. His skill in handling the orchestra 
18 consummate, both in grouping instrumento of 
different timbre, and obtaining new effecto of 
sound ; but though carrjring orchestral colouring 
to the utmost pitch of perfMtion, he never allows 
it to overpower the voices. With a little more 
boldness and individuality of melody this aocom- 
pliahed writer, artist, and poet^master of all 
moods and passing in turn from melancholy 
musings to the liveUest banter — ^would rank with 
the leaders of the modem school of composers ; 
as it is, the purity and diversity of his style 
make him a first-rate dramatic composer. 

Ambroise Thomas is one of the few survivors 
of a society of eminent artisto — Gatteaux, Baltard, 
Hippolyte Flandrin, Alexandre Hesse, and many 
others — who gathered round Ingres as their head. 
Litimate from his youth with the fiskmily of 
Horace Yemet, he was much in good society, 
though it would be unfair to call him devoted 
te it. Tall, slender, and fond of physical exer- 
tion, he enjoys country life, but he is also known 
as a connoisseur of old furniture and hrie-<irhr<u, 
and an assiduous frequenter of the Hotel 
Drouot. Indeed his rooms at the Conservatoire, 
his villa at Argenteuil, and bis island retreat 
at Zilliec in Brittany, may almost be called 
museums. M. Thomas was made a Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour in 1880. 

There is a fine oil-painting of him by Hippolyte 
Flandrin, a terra-cotto bust by Doublemiud, and 
a marble bust and medallion, the last a striking 
likeness, by Oudin^. [G.C.J 

THOMAS, Habold, bom at Cheltenham, 
July 8, 1834, ^ favourite pupil of' Stemdale 
Bennett, under whom he was placed at the Royal 
Academy of Music at a very early age. His 
other masters were Cipriani Potter (theory), and 
Henry Blagrove (violin). He made his fii^ ap- 
pearance as a pianist at a Royal Academy Con- 
cert, May 25, 1850, and after this appeared 
frequently at the same concerto, both as pianist 
and composer. In 1858, Mr* Thomas played 
before the Queen and Prince Consort at Windsor, 
and in 1864 played Bennett's First Concerte at 
the Philharmonic. A few years later, he retired 
from public life and devoted himself to teaching 
Mr. Thomas is now Professor of the piano at th*} 
Royal Academy of Music, and the Guildhall 
School of Music. His compositions include many 
original piano pieces, some songs, many arrange- 
mento, eto., and three overtures for orchestra : — 
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'Orertnre for a Comedy'; 'Ai you like it/ 
piodiioed by the Musical Society of London in 
1864; and 'Moux^tain, Lake, and Moorland.* 
produced at the Philharmonic in 1880. The 
last two works have been frequently played with 
great success. [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS, John (known in Wales as ' Pen- 
cerdd Gwalia,* Le. chief of the Welsh minstrelB, 
a title conferred on him at the Aberdare 
Eisteddfod of 1 861), a very distinguished harpist, 
was bom at Bridgend, Glamoigaoshire, on St. 
Dayid's Day, i8a6. He played Uie piccolo when 
only four, and when eleyen won a harp at an 
Sisteddfod. Jn 1840 he was placed by Ada, 
Counte« of Loyelace (Byron^s daughter), at the 
Boyal Academy, where he studied under J. B. 
Chatterton (harp), C. J. Bead (piano), and Lu- 
cas and Cipriani Potter (composition). He re- 
mained at the Academy for about eight years, 
during which time he composed a harp concerto, a 
symphony, seyeral overtures, quartets, two operas, 
etc. On leaving the Academy he was maide in 
succession AssooiAte, Honorary Member, and 
Professor of the Harp. In 1851 he played 1^ 
the orchestra of Her Majesty's Opera, and in the 
same year went a concert tour on the continent, 
a practice he continued during the winter months 
of the next ten years, playing Buccessively in 
France, Qermany, Russia, Austria, and Italy. In 
1 86 a Mr. Thomas published a valuable collection 
of Welsh melodies, and in the same yeargave 
with great success the first concert of Welsh 
music in London. In 187 1 he was appointed 
conductor of a Welsh Choral Union, wnich for 
six years gave six concerts annually. In 1873, 
on the death of Mr. J. B. Chatterton, he was 
appointed Harpist to the Queen, and is now 
teacher of the harp at the Boyal College of 
Music. 

Mr. Thomas has always taken a deep interest 
in the music of his native country. There 
has scarcely been an Eisteddfod of importance 
held during the last twenty years at which 
he has not appeared as botii adjudicator and 
performer, and he has recently (1883) collected 
a large sum with which he his endowed a per- 
manent scholarship for Wales at the Boyal 
Academy of Music. In 1866, at the Chester 
Eisteddfod,' he was presented with a purse of 
500 guineas in recognition of his services to 
Welsh music Mr. Thomas is a member of 
the Academies of St. Cecilia and the Philhar- 
monic of Bome, the Florentine Philharmonic, 
and the Boyal Academy, Philharmonic, and 
Boyal Society of Musicians, of London. His 
compodtions include a large amount of harp 
music, amongst which are a concertos, one of 
which was pUyed at the Philharmonic in 185 a ; 
* Llewelyn,' a cantata for the Swansea Eisteddfod 
(1863) ; and *The Bride of Neath Valley,' for 
the Chester Eisteddfod (1866). [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS, Lewis Wiluam, bom in Bath, of 
Welsh parents, learnt singing under Bianchi Tay- 
lor, and in 1 850, when a4, was appointed lay-derk 
in Worcester Cathedral. In 185 a he was made 
master of the choristers, and during the next few 
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Siars sang frequently at Birminghain, Gloucester, 
ereford, and Worcester. In 1854 ^^ made his 
first appearance in London, at St. Martin's Hall; 
iu 1855 he gang at the Sacred Harmonic, and 
in 1856 settled in London, with an appoint- 
ment at St. Paul's. In the following year 
Mr. Thomas left St. Paul's for the choir of the 
Temple Church, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed a gentleman of Her Majesty's Chapel 
BovaL In 1857 he had lessons of Mr. Bandegger, 
and appeared under his direction on the operatic 
stage, which however he soon abandoned for the 
concert-room, where he is chiefly known as a 
bass singer of oratorio music. During the last 
few years Mr. Thomas has been a contributor 
to the press on matters connected with music 
and art. [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS, Thbodobb, bom Oct. 11, 1835, at 
Esens, in Hanover; received his first musical 
instruction from his father, a violinist, and at 
the age of six made a successful public appear* 
ance. The fiimily emigrated to the United States 
in 1845, and for two years Theodore made fre- 
quent appearances as a solo violiniBt in concerts 
at New York. In 1851 he made a trip through 
the Southern States. Betuming to New York 
he was engaged as one of the first violins in 
concerts and operatic performances during the 
engagements of Jenny Lind, Sontag, Grisi, Ma- 
rio^ etc He occupied the position of leading 
violin under Arditi, and subsequently, the same 
position in Ckrman and Italian troupes, a part 
of the time officiating as conductor, until 1861, 
when he withdrew from the theatre. In 1855 
he began a series of chamber-concerts at New 
York, with W. Mason, J. Mosenthal, Carl Berg- 
mann, G. Matzka, and F. Bergner, which were 
continued every season until 1869. In 1 864 Mr. 
Thomas began his first series of symphony con- 
certs at Irving Hall, New York, which were 
continued for five seasons, with varying success. 
In 187a the symphony concerts were resumed 
and carried on until he left New York in 1878. 
Steinway Hall was used for thbse concerts, and 
the orchestra numbered eighty performers. In 
the summer of 1866, in order to secure that effi- 
dencv which can only come from constant practice 
together, he began the experiment of giving 
nightly concerts at the Terrace Garden, New 
York, removing, in 1868, to larger quarters at 
the Central Park (jrarden. In 1869 he made his 
first concert tour throagh the Eastern and Western 
States. The orchestra, at first numbering forty 
players, was, in subsequent seasons, increased to 
six^. The programmes presented during these 
trips, as well as at New York, were noticeable 
for their cathoUc nature, and for the great number 
of novelties brought out. But it was also notice- 
able that the evenings devoted to the severer class 
of music, old or new, in the Garden concerts 
at New York, were often the most fully at- 
tended. Thomas's tendencies, it was plainly seen, 
were toward the new school of music; but he 
was none the less attentive to the old, and he 
introduced to American amateurs a large num- 
ber of compositions by the older masters. The 
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icpertoiy of the ordrntn was Toy Um, and 
indaded oompomtioDB in erery aohooL In 1878 
Thomas was appointed director of the new Col- 
lege of Music at dndnnatL In April, i87o» he 
was unanimously elected conductor of the xCew 
Tork Philharmonio Society, a position ^diich he 
had occupied in the season of 1877-78. The 
ooncerts by the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
were in his chaise dunng the seasons of 1862, 
1866 to 1870 indusiTe^ and haye been sinoe his 
last election. May 26, 1873. He has directed 
several festiTals at C^cinnati and New York 
since 1873. In 1883 he went from New Tork 
to San Francisco wiUi an orchestra and sereral 
eminent singers, giving^ on his way, concerts in 
the principal cities. In some cities embraced in 
this tour, notably Baltimore, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco, festivals, in which were included perform- 
ances of important choral works, were given 
with the aid of local societies under his direction. 
Mr. Thomas withdrew from the College of Music 
at Cincinnati in 1880. At present (1883) he 
is director of the Philharmonic Societies of 
Brooklyn and New York, and of the New York 
COiorus Society. [F.H.J.] 

THOMSON, Georob. bom at Limekilns, 
Edinburgh, Mar. 4, 1757 or 1759. died at Leith, 
Feb. II, 1851, was for fifty years 'Secretaiy to 
the Board of Trustees for tiie Encouragement 
of Arts and Manu&ctures in Scotland.* His 
place in musical history is that of the most en- 
thusiastic, persevering and successful collector 
of the melodies of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
a work begun in his youth and continued for 
forty years or more. 

I. (i) Scotland, He proposed to rescue from 
oblivion, so far as it could possibly be accom- 
plished, every existing Scotch melody, in all its 
forms and varieties. Being in correspondence 
with and knowing personally gentlemen in every 
part of Scotland, no man had g^reater &cilities 
for the work. He proposed, fu^er, to publish 
' all the fine airs boUi of the plaintive and Uvely 
kind, unmixed with trifling and inferior ones.' 
The precise date at which he began the publi- 
cation in ' sets* does not appear; but the prefMse 
to the second edition of the first volume — con- 
taining 25 songs— is dated Edinburgh, Jan. i, 
1794. 

(a) Ireland, At first he included ao &vourite 
Irish airs in his *sets,* denoting them in the 
index by an asterisk. Bums penuaded him to 
undertake a separate publication of Irish me- 
lodies, and offered to write the new texts. This 
was the origin of the two volumes under that 
title, for the collection of which Thomson was 
indebted especially to Dr. J. Latham of Cork, 
and other friends in various parts of Ireland, who 
are responsible for whatever uults of omission and 
commission they exhibit. [See Irish Musio, 
voL ii. p. a a.] 

(3) Waki, Meantime he undertook to collect 
the melodies played by Welsh harpers and adapt 
them to the voice. The project found £ftvour 
in Wales, and friends in all parts of it sent 
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them to him as played by the harpers; 'bat 
the anxietv he felt to have a complete and au- 
thentie collectioa induced him to t r a v e rse Wales 
himself in order to hear the airs played by the 
best harpers, to collate and oorrect the manu- 
scripts he had received, and to glean such airs 
as his correspondents had omitted to gather.* 
There was of course no deciding as to the 
original form of an air on which no two 
haq)ers agreed, and Thomson could only adopt 
that which seemed to him the most simple and 
perfect Very few if any had Welsh texts, or 
were at all vocable. To make them so, he in 
some cases omitted monotonous repetitions; in 
some repeated a strain; in most discarded the 
ornaments and divisions of the harpers ; but no 
changes were made in the tunes except such as 
were absolutely necessary to 'make songs of 
them.*» 

II. In regard to their texts, these three col- 
lections of melodies consisted of four classes: 
(i) without words; (a) with none in English ; 
(3) with English texte, silly, vapid, or indecent, 
not to say obscene ; (4) a few with unimpeachable 
words, even in which cases he mostly thought it 
well to add a new song.* In fact, in the first 
24 Scotch airs, 16 have a songs each, most if 
not all written expressly for the work. A 
large number of eminent authors were employed 
by Thomson for this purpose. 

When the melody was known to the poet, there 
was no difficulty in writing an appropriate song ; 
when not» Thomson sent a copy of it with its 
character indicated by the common Italian terms. 
Allegro, etc., which were a sufficient guide. 
Bums was the principal writer. Allan Cunning- 
ham, in his ' Life and Works * of the poet, leaves 
the impression that Thomson was ni^i^ardly and 
parshnonious towards him. Thomson disdained to 
take any public notice of Cunningham's charges ; 
but in a copy of the work in possession of his son- 
in-law, Qeorge Hogarth (i860), there are a few 
autograph notes to the point. Thus in July 
1 793, Bums writes : 

'I assure you, my dear sir, that you truly hurt 
me with your pecuniary parcel. It degrades me 
in my own eyes. However, to return it would 
savour' of afiPectation; but as to any more traffic 
of this debtor and creditor kind, I swear by that 
HONOUB which crowns the upright statue of 
EoBBRT BuBirs's INTIOBITT— on the least motion 
of it I will indignantly spurn the by-past trans- 
action, and from that moment commence entire 
stranger to you 1*' 

rhomson writes, Sept. i, to Bums : — 

' While the muse seems so propitious, I think 
it tight to inclose a list of aU the favours I have 
to ask of her^ no fewer than twenty and three ! 
• . . most of the remaining airs . . . are of that 
peculiar measure and rhythm that they must be 
familiar to him who vmtes for them.* 

A comparison of dates removes the doubt in 

I This of oonrM detneta larfelr from Um vaIm of hit labour. [G.] 

> The Mine learen of tnterferenoe. 

> This protest erldentlT ref«n to ftll wngs written or to tie written, 
and thus dtipoiw of Cannlngham'a arguments. 
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raktaoa to Moore, nued in the article on Irish 
Muoia True, the completed volomes of Thom- 
■m*8 * Iriih Melodies* are dated 1814 ; but they 
were completed long before, except ae to tbie 
inatmmental accompaniments. Messrs. Power 
engaged Moore to write songs for their rival 
poblication in z8o6, at which time the poet was 
only known in Edinburgh as a youn^writer of 
indecent and satiric effiuions. (See 'Edinburgh 
BeWew' of July 1806.) 

IIL As to tiie instrumental accompaniments, 
Thomson's plan was as new and original as it 
was bold. Besides the pianoforte accompani- 
ment each sonff was to have a prelude and coda, 
and parts ad libitum throughout for violin, or 
flute, and violoncello, the composition to be 
entrusted to none but tiie first composers. 

In the years 1 791-^, Pleyel stood next to Haydn 
and Mozart; tiiey m Vienna, he at that time 
much in London. Thomson engaged Pleyel for the 
work, but he soon ceased to write, and Thomson 
was compelled to seek another composer. Mo- 
zart was dead; Haydn seemed to occupy too 
lofty a position ; and Koseluch of Vienna was 
engaged. But the appearance of Napier's Colleo- 
tion of Scotch Songs with pianoforte accompani- 
ments, written by Haydn during his first visit to 
London, showed Thomson that the greatest living 
oompoaer did not disdain this lund of work. 
Thomson applied to him ; and Haydn worked for 
him until about 1806. The star of Beethoven 
had now risen, and he did not disdain to continue 
the woric But he, too, died before Thomson's 
work was completed, and Bishop and G^rge 
Hqgarth made up the sixth volume of Scotch 
soiiffs (1841). 

'fhe following list exhibits each composer's 
share in the work : — 

SooTOH Songs. 

Vol. L originaUy aU by Pleyel. 

VoL n. „ „ Konluch (7). 

In the Beoond edition of tbeee (1803) Thomtim iiitstl- 
tsted arrangemenU bj Hayidn for MTeral which 
were *len happily executed than the rest* 

TolB. TTT, IV. all bj Haydn. 
VoL V. (Fnf. dat$d June 1, 1818) Haydn ... 4 
Beethoven . 26 

— ao 

VoL VL (dated Sept 1841) Haydn. . . 12 

Beethoven . 13 

KoMluch . . 1 

Hooarth . . 21 

Bishop ... 5 
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The Preface is dated May, 1809. 

VoL I. Koaelnoh 10 

Haydn 20 

VoL XL Koaehioh 15 

Haydn 17 

Koaeloeh and Haydn 1 

VoL m. Haydn 4 

Beethoven . . . 
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As a means of extending the knowledge of the 
Scotch melodies, Thomson, at the beginning of 
his intercourse with Pleyel and Koseluoh, ordered 
sonatas based upon such airs. Both composed 



works of this kind; but how manv does not 
appear. It is evident from a letter of BeeUioven 
to Thomson (Nov. t, 1806) that besides arrange- 
ments of melodies, the latter had requested trios, 
quintets, and sonatas on Scotch themes from him 
also. Bieethoven*s price for compositions, which 
could only sell in Great Britain and Ireland, 
was such as could not be acceded to, and none 
were written. About i8i8>30 he wrote varia- 
tions on a dozen Scotch melodies, which Thomson 
published, but which never paid the cost of 
printing either in Great Britain or Gennany. At 
the lowest estimate Beethoven received for his 
share in Thomson's publications not less than 
£550. George Hogaith, who married Thomson's 
daughter, told the writer that the Scotch songs 
only paid their cost. 

in the winter of 1860-61 there appeared in 
Grermany a selection of these songs from Bee- 
thoven's MSS., edited by Franz £^>agne, in the 
preface to which he writes : ' The songs printed 
in Thomson's collection are, both as to text and 
music, not only incorrectly printed, but wilfully 
altered and abridged.* These groundless charges 
were made honertly, but with a most plent&l 
lack of knowledge. They need not be discussed 
here, as they were amply met and completely 
refuted in the Vieima 'Deutsche Mnsikzeitune' 
of Nov. 23 and Dec. 38, 1861. All Beethoven^ 
Scotch and Irish songs are contained in Breit* 
koprs complete edition of his works, Series 34, 
Nos. 257-260. [A.W.T.] 

THOMSON, JoHir, first Professor of Music 
at Edinburgh University, was the son of an 
eminent clergyman, and was bom at Ednam, 
Kelso, Oct. 28, 1805. His father afterwards 
became nrndster of St. George's Church, Edin- 
burgh. He made the acquaintance of Mendels- 
sohn during the visit of the latter to Edinburgh 
in the summer of 1829, and showed him much 
attention, which Mendelssohn requited by a 
warm letter of introduction to lus fiunily in 
Berlin, in which he says of Thomson' 'he is 
very fond of music ; I know a pretty trio of his 
composition and some local pieces which please 
me very well ' (^anz gtU gtfallen). During his 
visit to (Germany he studied at Leipzig, kept 
up his friendship with Mendelssohn, and made 
the intimate acquaintance of Schumann, Mo* 
sc^eles, and other musicians, and of Schnyder 
von Wartensee^ whose pupil he became. In 183^ 
he was elected the first Beid Professor at Edin- 
burgh, a result which was doubtless not unin- 
fluenced by the warm testimonials from his 
Leipzig friends which he submitted. He gave 
the first Beid Concert on Feb. 12, 1841, and 
the book of words contains analytical remarks 
by him on the principal pieces---probably the 
first instance of such a thing. Thomson died 
May 6, 1841, deeply lamented. He wrote three 
operas or dramatic pieces 'Hermaim, or the 
Broken Spear,' ' The House of Aspen,' and ' The 
Shadow on the WalL* The last two were brought 
out at the Royal English Opera (Lyceum), on 

1 He iptUs tha bum Thomptoo. bvt It miMt sunly b* Um tune 
nuui. Sm ■ Dto VunUto HanddMohn.* L MS. 
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Oct. 37, 1834. and April ai, 1835 respectively, 
and had each a long ran. Two of his songs, 
• Harold Har&ger/ and 'The Pirates' Serenade,* 
are mentioned as spirited and original [6.] 

THORNE, Edwabd H., bom at Cranbourne, 
Dorsetshire, May 9, 1834, received his musical 
education at St. George's Chapel, Windsor, where 
he was articled to Sir Oeoige Elvey. In 183a 
he was appointed to the Paruh Church, Henley, 
and in 186 a to Chichester Cathedral, which 
appointment he resigned in 1870 in order to 
devote himself more closely to the more con- 
genial work of teaching the pianoforte. Mr. 
Thome removed to London, and has been suo- 
cessively organist at St. Patrick's, Brighton; 
St. Peter s, Oranley Grardens ; and St. Michaers, 
OomhilL His published works comprise several 
services, including a Magnificat and Nunc Di- 
mittis for chorus, soU, and orchestra, written for 
the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy ; the i a5th 
Psalm; a festival march, toccata and fugue, 
funeral march, overture, and six books of volun- 
taries for the organ; some pianoforte pieces; 
several songs and part-songs; the 47th Psalm 
(for female voices), etc His unpublished works 
include trios for piano-violin, and violoncello; 
sonatas for the violonoello, and the darinet ; the 
57th Psalm for tenor solo, chorus, and orchestra ; 
and many other compositions. [W.B.S.] 

THORNE, JoHV, of York, an eminent musi- 
cian in the middle of the i6th century, is men- 
tioned by Morley in his 'Introduction.' He 
was probably attached to York Cathedral. A 
3-voioe motet by him, ' Stella coeli,' is printed 
in Hawkins's History. He was also a skilled 
logician. He died Dec. 7, 1573, and was buried 
in York Cathedral [W. H. H.] 

THOROUGHBASS (Thoroughbase, Figured- 
Bass; Lat. B<usu8 gmeralU, Bcueua eotUinwu ; 
Ital. Continuo, Bauo contimM^; Germ. Oeneral- 
h<U8 ; Fr. Bai$e continue, Bcuse ehiffr6e). An 
instrumental Bass-Part, continued, without in- 
terruption, throuffhont an entire piece of Music, 
and accompanied by Figures, indicating the gene- 
ral Harmony. 

In Italy^ the Figured-Bass has always been 
known as the Basso continue, of which term our 
English word, Thorough (t.«. Through) bass, is a 
sufficiently correct translation. But, in England, 
the meaning of the term has been perverted, 
almost to the exclusion of its original intention. 
Because the Figures placed under a Thorough- 
bass could only be understood by a performer 
well acquainted with the mles of Harmony, those 
rules were vulgarly described as the Rules of 
Thoroughbass; and, now that the real Thorough- 
bass is no longer in ordinary use, the word sur- 
vives as a synonym for Harmony — and a very 
incorrect one. 

The invention of this form of accompaniment 
was long ascribed to Lodovioo Viadana (1566- 
1644), ^^ ^^® authority of Michael Pra^torius, 
Johann Oruger, Walther, and other German 

1 Hot to be mlitidcan for Bmm» mWmIo (Fr. Bmrn* «Milr«tat«) which 
lodlofttM a Gronod-Bftsft. 
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historians of almost equal celebrity, fortified by 
some directions as to the manner of its perform- 
ance, appended to Viadana's 'Concert! ecclesi- 
astici.* But it is certain that the custom of in- 
dicating the Intervals of a Chord by means of 
Figures placed above or below the Bass-note, 
was introduced long before the publication of 
Viadana's directions, which first appesred in a 
reprint of the 'Concerti* issued in iDii, and are 
not to be found in any earlier edition; while a 
trae Thoroughbass is given in Peri's ' Enridice,' 
performed and printed in 1600 ; an equally com- 
plete one in Emilio del Cavaliere's Oratorio, ' La 
rappresentarione dell' anima e del oorpo,' pub- 
lished in the same year ; and another^ in Caocini's 
'Nuove Musiche ' (Venice, i6oa). There is, in- 
deed, every reason to believe that the invention 
of the Continue was synchronous with that of the 
Monodio Style, of wMch it was a necessary con- 
tingent; and that, like Dramatic Recitative, it 
owed its origin to the united efforts of the en- 
thusiastic reformers who met, during the doidng 
years of the i6th century, at Giovanni Bardi's 
house in Florence. [See Viadana, Ludovicx) ; 
MoHODiA ; Rbottative ; also vol. ii p. 98.] 

After the general establishment of the Mono- 
die School, the Thoroughbass became a necessary 
element in every Composition, written, either 
for Instruments alone, or foe Voices with Instru- 
mental Accompaniment. In the Music of the 
1 8th century, it was scarcely ever wanting. In 
the Operas of Handel, Buononcini, Hasse, and 
their contemporaries, it played a most important 
part. No less prominent was its position in 
Handel's Oratorios; and even in the Minuets 
and Gavottes played at Ranelagh, it was eo ually 
indispensable. The * Vauxhall Songs ' of Shield, 
Hook, and Dibdin, were printed on two Staves, 
on one of which was written the Voice-Part, 
with the Melody of the Ritomelli, inserted 
in single notes, between the verses, while the 
other was reserved for the Thoroughbass. In 
the comparatively complicated Cathedral Music 
of Croft, Greene, and Boyce, the Organ-Part 
was represented by a simple Thoroughbass, 
printed on a single Stave, beneath the Vocal 
Score. Not a chord was ever printed in full, 
either for the Organ, or the Harpsichord ; for the 
most ordinary Musician was expected to play, at 
sight, firom the Figured-Bass, just as the most 
ordinary Singer, in the days of Palestrina, was 
expected to introduce the necessaiy accidental 
Sharps, and Flats, in accordance with the laws 
of Cantus Fiotus. [See MusiOA Fiota.] 

The Art of playing fixym a Thoroughbass still 
survives — and even flourishes — among our best 
Cathedral Organists. The late Mr. Turle, and 
Sir John Gross, played with infinitely greater 
effect from the old copies belonging to their 
Cathedral libraries, than from modem 'arrange- 
ments ' which left no room for the exercise of 
their skill. Of course, such copies can be used 
only by those who are intimately acquainted 
with all the laws of Harmony : but, the applica- 
tion of those laws to the Figured Bass is exceed- 
I ingly simple, as we shall now proceed to show. 
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X. A wholesome role forbids the insertion of 
any Figure not absolutely necessary for the ex- 
pression of the Composer*s intention. 

3. Another enacts, that, in the absence of any 
q>ecial reason to the contrary, the Figures shall be 
written in their numerical order; the highest 
occupying the highest place. Thus» the full 
figuring of the Chord of the Seventh is, in all 
ordinary cases, I ; the performer being left at 
b'berty to play the Chord in any position he may 
find most convenient. Should the Composer 
write s, it will be understood that he has some 
psrticular reason for wishing the Third to be 
placed at the top of the Chord, the Fifth below 
It, and the Seventh next above the Bass ; and 
the performer must be careful to observe the 
directions implied in this departure from the 
geuenU custom, 

5. In confozmity with Bule i, it is understood 
thai all Bass-notes unaccompanied by a Figure 
^ intended to bear Common Chords. It is only 
neoesBary to figure the Common Chord, when it 
follows some other Harmony, on the same Bass- 
note. Thus, at (a), in Example i, unless the 
Common Chord were figured, the J would be 
continued throughout the Bar ; and in this case, 
two Figures are necessary for the Common Chord, 
because the Sixth descends to a Fifth, and the 
Fourth to a Third. At(&)twoFigureB are equally 
neoessaiy; otherwise, the performer would be 
perfectly justified in accompanying the lower G 
with the same Chord or the upper one. Instances 
may even occur in which three Figures are 
needed, as at (e), where it is necessary to show 
that the NinUi, in the second Chord, descends 
to an Eighth, in the third. But, in most ordi- 
nary cases, a 3, a 6, or an 8, will be quite suf- 
ficient to indicate the Composer's intention. 
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The First Inversion of the Triad is almost 
always sufficiently indicated by the Figure 6, 
the addition of the Third being taken as a matter 
of course ; though cases will sometimes occur in 
which a fuller formula is necessary ; as at (a), 
in Example a, where the 3 is needed to show 
the Resolution of the Fourth, in the preceding 
Harmony ; and at (&), where the 8 indicates the 
Resolution of the Ninth, and the 3, that of the 
Fourth. We shall see, later on, how it would 
have been possible to figure these passages in a 
more simple and convenient way. 

A small treatise which was once extraordin- 
arily popular in England, and is even now used 
to Uie exclusion of all others, in many ' Ladies 
Schools,' foists a most vicious rule upon the 
Student, with regard to this Chord ; to the effect 
that, when the Figure 8 appears below the 



Supertooic of the Key, a Fourth is to be added to 
the Harmony. We remember, when the treatise 
was at the height of its popularity, hearing Sir 
Henry Bishop inveigh bitterly against this abuse, 
which he denounced as subversive of all true 
musical feeling ; yet the pretended exception to 
the general law was oopied into another treatise, 
which soon became almost equally popular. No 
such rule was known at the time when every one 
was expected to play from a ThoroughbaM. 
Then, as now, the Figure a indicated, in all 
cases, the First Inversion of the Triad, and 
nothing else; and, were any such change now 
introduced, we should need one code of laws for 
the interpretation of old Thorough-Basses, and 
another for those of later date. 




The Second Inversion of the Triad cannot be 
indicated by less than two Fieures, J. Cases 
may even occur, in which the addition of an 8 id 
needed ; as, for instance, in the Organ-Point at 
(a), in Example 5 ; but these are rare. 




In nearly all ordinary cases, the Figure 7 only 
is needed for the Chord of the Seventh ; the ad- 
^tion of the Third and Fifth being taken for 
granted. Should the Seventh be accompanied by 
any Intervals other than the Third, Fifth, and 
Octave, it is, of course, necessary to specify them ; 
and Instances, analogous to those we have alreadv 
exemplified when treating of the Common Chord, 
will sometimes demand even the insertion of a 8 
or a 5, when the Chord follows some other Har- 
mony, on the same Bass-note. Such cases are 
veiT common in Organ Points. 

The Inversions of the Seventh are usually indi- 
cated by the formulse, J, ^, and § ; the Intervals 
needed for the completion of the Harmony being 
understood. Sometimes, but not very often, it 
will be necessary to write t, i. or i. In some 
rare cases, the Third Inversion is indicated by a 
simple 4 : but this is a dangerous form of abbre- 
viation, unless the sense of the passage be very 
clear indeed ; since the Figure 4 is constantly 
used, as we shall presently see, to indicate another 
form of Dissonance. The Figure 2, used alone, 
is more common, andalwavs perfectly intelligible : 
I the 6 and the 4 being understood. 
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The Figures ^, whether placed under the 
Dominant, or under any other Degree of the Scale, 
indicate a Chord of the Ninth, taken by direct 
percofldon. Shoidd the Ninth be accompanied by 
other InterralB than the Seventh, Fifth, or Third, 
such Xntervals most be separately noticed. Shoidd 
it appear in the form of a SuBpension, its figuring 
will be subject to certain modifications, of which 
we shall speak more particulariy when describing 
the figuring of Suspensions generally. 

The foimulie I and ? are used to denote the 
chord of the Eleventh — i,e, the chord of the 
Dominant Seventh, taken upon the Tonio Bass. 
The chord of the Thirteenth— or chord of the 
Dominant Ninth upon the Tonic Bass — is repre- 
sented by • or 2 or f . In these cases, the 4 re- 
presents the Eleventh, and the 6 the Thirteenth: 
for it is a rule with modem Composers to use 
no higher numeral than 9 ; though in the older 
Figured Basses — such as those given in Peri's 
' Euridice,' and Emilio del Cavaliere's ' La Kap- 
presentadone dell* anima e del corpo,* — the 
numerals, lo, 11, 12, is, and 14, are constantlv 
used to indicate reduplications of the Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh, in the Octave 
above. 

Accidental Sharps, Flats, and Naturab are ex- 
pressed in three different ways. A |, b, or I], used 
alone — that is to say, without the insertion of a 
numeral an its own ieveZ— indicates that the Third 
of the Chord is to be raised or depressed a Semi- 
tone, as the case may be. This arrangement is 
entirely independent of other numerals placed 
above or hdow the Accidental Sign, since these 
can only refer to other Intervals in the Chord. 
Thus, a Bass-note with a single b beneath it, must 
be accompanied by a Common Chord, with a flat- 
tened Third. One marked g must be accom- 
panied by the First Inversion of the Chord of the 
Seventh, with its Third flattened. It is true 
that, in some Thoroughbasses of the last century, 
we find the forms fa, b3, or Q3 ; but the Figure 
is not really necessary. 

A dash drawn through a 6, or 4, indicates that 
the Sixth or Fourth above the Bass-note, must 
be raised a Semitone. In some of Handel's 
Thoroughbasses, the raised Fifth is indicated by 
$ ; but this form is not now in use. 

In all cases except those already mentioned, 
the necessary Accidental Sign must be placed 
before the numeral to which it is intended that 
it i^ould apply; as be, |7, Q^, b9, b4, t)4, hs, 
etc.; or, when two or more Intervals are to oe 

altered, Jj, ^% b»» etc. ; the Figure 3 being always 

t> 
suppressed in modem Thoroughbasses, and the 
Accidental Sign alone inserted in its place when 
the Third of the Chord is to be altered. 

By means of these formuls, the Chord of the 
Augmented Sixth is easily expressed, either in its 
Italian, French, or German form. For instance, 
with the Signature of G major, and Eb for a Bass- 
note, the Italian Sixth would be indicated by 6, 
the French by 4, the German by ^i, or bj* 
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The employment of Passing-Notes, Appoggi- 
aturas. Suspensions, Organ-Points, and other pas- 
sages of like character, gives rise, sometimes, to 
very complicated Figuring, which, however, may 
be simplified by means of certain fonnuhe, which 
save much trouble, both to the Composer and the 
Accompanyist. 

A horizontal line following a Figure, on the 
same level, indicates that the note to which the 
previous Figure refers is to be continued, in one 
of the upper Parts, over the new Bass-note, what- 
ever may be the Harmony to which its retention 
gives rise. Two or more such lines indicate that 
two or more notes are to be so continued; and, 
in this manner, an entire Chord may frequently 
be expressed, without the employment of a new , 
Figure. This expedient is especially useful in the 
case of Suspensions, as in Example 4, the full 
Figuring of which is shown above ihe Continue^ 
and, beneath it, the more simple form, abbreviated 
by means of the horizontal lines, the arrangement 
of which has, in some places, involved a departure 
from the numerical order of the Figures. 




Any series of Suspended Dissonances may be 
expressed on thisprindple—purpoeelyexaggerated 
in the example — though certain very oonunon 
Suspensions are denoted by special formuls 
which very rarely vary. For instance, 4 3 is 
always understood to mean i £ — the Common 
Choi^ with its Third delayed by a suspended 
Fourth — ^in contradistinction to £ 2 already men- 
tioned; 9 8 means the Suspended Ninth re- 
solving into the Octave of the Common Chord ; 
2 J indicates the Double Suspension of the Ninth 
and Fourth, resolving into the Octave and Third ; 
etc. 

In the case of Appoggiaturas, the horizontal 
lines are useful only in the Parts which accompany 
the Discord. In the Part which actually contains 
the Appoggiatura, the absence of the Concord of 
Preparation renders them inadmissible, as at (a) 
in Example 5. 

Passing-Notes, in the upper Parts, are not often 
noticed in the Figuring, since it is rarely necessary 
that they should be introduced into the Organ 
or Harpsichord Accompaniment ; unless, indeed, 
they should be very slow, in which case they are 
very easily figured, in the manner shown at (6) in 
Example 5. 
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The case of PaBsiiig-Notes in the Bftss is very 
different. They appear, of course, in the Continuo 
itself; and the fiftot that they really are Passing- 
Notes, and are, therefore, not intended to bear in- 
dependent Harmonies, is safficientl^ proved by 
a system of horizontal lines indicating the con- 
^mmna of a Chord previously figured ;^ as in 
ESzample 6, in the first three bars of which the 
Triad is figured in full, because its intervals are 
continued on the tliree succeeding Bass-Notes. 




But in no case is the employment of horizontal 
lines more useful than in that of the Organ Point, 
which it would often be very difficult to express 
clearly without their aid. Example 7 shows the 
most convenient way of figuring complicated Sus- 
pensions upon a sustained Bass-Note. 




In the Inverted Pedal-Point, the lines are still 
more valuable^ as a means of indicating the con- 
tinuance of the sustained note in an upper Part ; 



as in Example 8, in which the Figure 8 marks the 
beginning of the C, which, sustained in the Tenor 
Part, forms the Inverted Pedal, while the hori- 
zontal line indicates its continuance to the end of 
the passage. 
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When, in the course of a complicated Move- 
ment, it becomes necessary to indicate that a cer- 
tain phrase — such as the well-known Canto-Fermo 
in the ' Hallelujah Chorus* — is to be delivered in 
Unison,— or. atmoet ,only doubled in the Octave — 
the passage is mu^ed ToMto 80I0, or, T. S. — i. e. 
• with a single touch' ( « key).* When the Sub- 
ject of a Fugue appears, for the first time, in the 
Bass, this sign is indispensable. When it first 
appears in an upper Part, the Bass Clef gives 
place to the TreUe, Soprano, Alto, or Teuor, as 
the case may be, and the passage is written in 
single Notes, exactly as it is to be played. In 
bow these oases it is usual also to insert the first 
few Notes of the Answer, as a guide to the Ao- 
companyist, who only begins to introduce full 
Chords when the figures are resumed. In any 
case, when the Bass Voices are silent, the lowest 
of the upper Parts is given in the Thoroughbass, 
either with or without Figures, in accordance with 
the law which regards the lowest sound as the 
real Bass of the Harmony, even though it may 
be sung by a Soprano Voice. An instsjice of this 
kind is shown in Example 9. 

Ex.9. I J. I I • J Hawdsl. 




We shall now present the reader with a general 
example, serving as a practical application of the 
rules we have collected together for his guidance ; 
selecting, for this purpose, the concluding bars 
of the Chorus, * All we like sheep,* from Handel's 
'Messiah.' 

BZ« 10. HAItDBL. 




i As lately M the lutesDtary. the kars Of the Ortui madUarpil- 
diord ivera called 'Tonches* tv KnfUah wrlten. 
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Th e Flaring here givenoontainB nothing which 
the Modem Trofeaaor of Harmony can safely 
neglect to teach his pupils. The misfortune ia, 
that pupils are too often satisfied with writing 
their exercises, and too seldom expected to play 
from a Thoroughban at sight. Many young stu- 
dents could write the figured Choxds correctly 
enough ; but few care to acquire suflident fluency 
of reading and execution to enable them to ac- 
company a Continue effeotiyely, though this power 
is indispensable to the correct rendering, not only 
of the works of Handel and Bach, but even of the 
Oratorios and Masses of Haydn and Moasart — 
the latest great works in which the Organ Part is 
written on a single Stave. [W.S.R.] 

THREE CHOIRS. OF GLOUCESTER. 
WORCESTER, and HEREFORD, Mbetinos. 
OB Festivals op the. These Meetings were 
first held in 1724, if not earlier, but became 
permanent in that year, when the Three Choirs 
assembled at Gloucester for the performance of 
cathedral service on a grand scale, with or- 
chestral accompaniment. Their establishment 
was mainly promoted by Rev. Thomas BiBse, 
chancellor of Hereford, and brother of Dr. Philip 
Bisse, bishop of the diocese, and the proceeds 
were applied in aid of a fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the poorer clergy of the 
three dioceses, or of the members of the three 
choirs.^ In 1725 a sermon was preached at 
Worcester for the benefit of the charity, and in 
1 726 a remarkable one by the Rev. Thomas Bisse 
at Hereford. The meetings have since con- 
tinued to be held, in unbroken succession, up to 
the present time, the i6oth meeting having 
taken place at Gloucester in 1883. They are 
held alternately in each of the three cities, 
each having thereby in its turn a triennial fes- 
tival. On their first establishment it was cus- 
tomary for the members of the Three Choirs 
to assemble on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, and unitedly to perform choral service on 
the following two dajrs. Six stewards, two 
firom each diocese, were appointed to superintend 
the distribution of the charity. Evening con- 

1 The Utt«r did not long oontlnne to participate lo the heneflts 
of the charity : the relief it luppoMd to have been dlaoontinued wboi 
their performaooe ceased to be gratuitous. 
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certs were given, in the Shire Halls usually, 
on each of the two days. Purcell*s Te Deum 
and Jubilate in D, and Handel*8 Utrecht Te 
Deum and Jubilate were constantly performed, 
and firom 1748 the Dettinffen Te Deum. Ora- 
torios were given, as well as secular music, 
at the evening concerts, but it was not until 
1759 ^^^ ^^^7 ^^^ admitted into the cathe- 
draJs, when the 'Messiah* was performed in 
Hereford Cathedral, and continued to be the 
only oratorio so performed until 1787, when 
* Israel in £gypt' was given in Gloucester Ca- 
thedraL In 1753 the ^stivals were extended 
to three davs, and in 1836 to four days, at 
which they have ever since continued. It has 
always been the practice to hand over the col* 
lections made at the cathedral doors after the 
morning performances intact to the charity, 
the excess, if any, of expenditure over receipts 
from sale of tickets being made good by the 
stewards. The excess became eventually so 
permanent that in 1837 great difficulty was 
experienced in inducing gentlemen to undertake 
the office of steward, and the existence of the 
Meeting was seriously imperilled ; but the diffi- 
cidty has been since overcome by very largely 
increasing the number of stewards. The festivals 
are conducted by the organist of the cathedral in 
which they are successively held, the organists 
of the other two cathedrals officiating respect- 
ively as organist and pianoforte accompanist. 
Deviations firom this practice have, however, 
sometimes occurred. For instance, Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Boyce conducted in 1737, and for 
several subsequent years; Dr. William Hayes 
(at Gloucester), in 1757 and 1 760 ; and Dr. John 
Stephens (at Gloucester) in 1 766. The last occa- 
sion upon which a stranger was called upon to 
conduct was in 1842, when, in consequence of 
the illness of the then organist of Worcester 
cathedral, the baton was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Joseph Surman. Until 1859 the first morning 
of the festival was devoted to the performance of 
cathedral service by the whole of the performers, 
but since that time the service has been per^ 
formed at an early hour by the members of the 
Three Choirs only, to organ accompaniment, and 
an oratorio given later in the day. In 1875 an 
attempt was made, at Worcester, to alter the 
character of the performances in the cathedrals, 
by excluding oratorios and substituting church 
music interspersed with prayers. But this met 
with decided opposition and has not been re- 
peated. The band at these festivals is com- 
posed of the beet London professors, and the 
chorus comprises, in addition to the members 
of the Three Choirs, members of the local choral 
societies and others. The most eminent prin- 
cipal singers of the day are engaged for the 
solo parts. The pieces usually selected for per- 
formance at the Meetings were those which were 
most popular. But occasionally new and untried 
compositions were introduced. For instance, an 
anthem by Boyce, Worcester, 1 743 ; anthems by 
Dr. Alcock and J. S. Smith, Gloucester, 1773; 
Clarke-Whitfeld*s ' Crucifixion,' Hereford, i8a2 : 
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F. Mori'i 'Fridolin,' Woreester, 1851 ; an an- 
them (185a) and Jubilate (1855) by G. T. Smith, 
Hereford ; anthems by G. J. Elyey» Gloucester, 
1853, and Worcester, 1857 ; and Sullivan's ' Pro- 
digal Son,' Worcester, 1869; Beethoven's Mass 
in D, Mendelssohn's Lobgesang and Elijah, 
Spohr's Oratorios, and other favourite works. 
In later years new compositions were more fre- 
quently produced, and recently scarcely a year 
has passed without some new work being given. 
At the Gloucester Meeting of 1883 ^^ fewer 
than three new works were performed for the 
first time, viz. sacred cantatas by Drs. Stainer 
and Arnold, and a secular choral work by Dr. 
Hubert Parry. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss, from either an artistic or a financial point 
of view, the desirability of such a course, but it 
may be noted that at the Gloucester Festival 
of 1883 the excess of expenditure over receipts 
from sale of tickets exceeded 5002. [W.H.H.] 

THTJRNAM, Edward, bom at Warwick, 
Sept. 34, 1835, was organist of Reigate Parish 
Church from 1849, and from 1849 to 1876 con- 
doctor of the Reigate Choral Society, and also 
an able violinist, and the composer of a Cathedral 
Service, and several songs and pieces for various 
instruments, of considerable merit. He died 
Nov. 25, 1880. [W.H.H.] 

THITRSBY, Emma, bom at Brooklyn, New 
York, Nov. 17, 1857, is the daughter of an 
Englishman, and is descended by her mother 
fr<Hn an old United States family. She received 
instruction in singing first from Julius Meyer 
and AchiUe Erani, then in 1873 at Milan firom 
Lamperti and San Giovanni, and finally com- 
pleted her studies in America under Madame 
Kudersdorff. In 1875 she undertook a tour 
through the United States and Canada. She 
made her dSbvi in England May aa, 1878, at 
the Philharmonic, with such success that she waa 
engaged at a subsequent concert of the Society 
in the same season. She remained in England 
until the end of 1879, singing with acceptance 
at the Crystal Palace, the Popular Concerts, 
Leslie's Choir, etc., and in the summer of the 
same year sang in Paris and the French pro- 
vinces. In 1880-81 she made an extended con- 
cert-tour through Germany, Austria^ Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, Norway, Denmark, etc., and 
returned to America at the end of 8a. In 1883 
she was singing in the States and Canada. 

Her voice is a soprano, of remarkable compass, 
ranging from middle C to E b above the lines ; 
not large but rich ; somewhat veiled, but noble 
and sympathetic. * Miss Thursby's technique is 
extraordinary; her legato and staccato are 
models of oertiednty and correctness, her respira- 
tion is admirably managed, and her shake as 
rippling as it is long enduring.' ' [A.C.] 

TICHATSCHEK, Joseph Alois, bom July 
II, 1807, at Ober Weckelsdorf, in Bohemia. He 
began by studying medicine, but abandoned it for 
music, and received instruction in singing from 

1 'ninstrtted Sportloff and DnnMtle New*.' Oet. 1^ UTI; ftod 
F. OmBbwt, to Um V«im BtrllMr Miulkstlttiiif. 
VOL. IV. PT. I. 
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Cicoimara, a favourite Italian singing master. 
In 1830 he became a chorus singer kt the 
Kamthnerthor theatre, was next appointed 
chorus inspector, played small parts, and after- 
wards, those of more importance, viz. Idreno 
(' Semiramide '), Alphonse ('Stumme'), and 
Raimbaud ('Robert'). He sang for two years 
at Gratz, and again at Vienna, as principal 
tenor. On Aug. 1 1, 1837, he made his tUbtU at 
Dresden as Gustavus III. (Auber), with such 
success as to obtain an engagement for the fol- 
lowing year. At this period he attracted the 
attention of Schroeder-Devrient, who gave him 
the benefit of her advice and experience, with 
the result of a long and intimate friendship^ 
which terminated o^y with her death. Until 
his retirement in 1870^ he remained permanently 
in Dresden, where, on Jan. 16, as Idomeneo, 
he celebrated the 40th anniversary of his pro- 
fessional career, having previously, on Jan. 17, 
1863, celebrated his a5Ui anniversary at Dresden, 
as Hernando Cortes (Spontini). His repertoire 
consisted of the tenor parts in the operas of G luck, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber,* Marschner, M^hul, 
Boieldieu, Auber, Nicolo, Meyerbeer, Spontini, 
Flotow, Spohr, etc. ; and on Oct. ao, 4a, and 
Oct. 19, 45 respectively, was the original RIenzi, 
and Tannhauser. In 1 841 he sang for a few nights 
in German at Drury Lane Theatre as Adolar. 
Tamino, Robert, etc. ; also at Liverpool and 
Manchester, and is thus described by a con- 
temporary — ' Herr Tichatschek has proved him* 
self the hit of the season ; he is young, prepoeseBS- 
iug, and a good actor ; his voice is excellent, and 
his style, though not wanting in cultivation, is 
more indebted to nature than art.' * [A.C.] 

TIE. A curved line uniting two notes of the 
same pitch, whereby they form a single note 
which is sustained for the value of both. The 
tie is also called the Bind, and by some writers 
the Ligature, although this term properly refers 
to certain slurred groups of notes which occur 
in ancient music. [Lioaturk, vol. ii. p. 136.] 
It has already been described under the former 
heading, but to what was there stated it may be 
added, that ties are occasionally met with in 
pianoforte music where the note is actually 
repeated. [See Bind, vol. i. p. a42.] To efieot 
this repetition properly some skill and care are 
required ; the finger wnich strikes the first of the 
two tied notes is drawn inwards, and the fol- 
lowing finger falls over it as closely and rapidly 
as possible, so as to take its place before the key 
has had time to rise to its full distance, and 
therefore before the damper has qtnte fttllen. 
Thus there is no actual silence between the 
two sounds, the repetition takes place before 
the first sound has ceased, and an effect is pro- 
duced which resembles the old effect of Bkbumo 
as nearly as the modem pianoforte can imitate 
it. [See vol. i. p. 160.] The particular occmsionf 
on which this effect is required are not indicated 



t On Oct m Ml he turn Um part of Mm on tho nni^Bii af the 
hondindUi performanot of ' Der FrolaehAtt.' n put ho auic no Wh 
tbnn 108 tUnoa daring hia enroer np to IML 
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by anj ipeoifio dgn, since an experienced per- 
former can always judge from the nature of the 
passage. As a rule, it may be said that when- 
ever two tied notes are written for which a 
single longer note might have been substituted, 
repetition is indicat^— for the use of the tie 
proper is to express a note-value which cannot 
be represented by a single note, e.ff. five quavers. 
Thus Ex. I, which is an instance in point, might, 
if no repetition had been required, have been 
written in quavers, as in Ex. a. 

BsBTBOVBir. Sonata, op. zo6. Adagio. 

»/-s» ^ ^ ^ ^ 

EX.1. ^^^^^.,^ 




Another instance of the employment of this 
close repetition sometimes occurs when an un- 
accented note is tied to an accented one, as in 
Ex. 5. Here the rhy tbm would be entirely lost if 
the tied notes were sustained instead of repeated, 
rnnviir. V«1m, op, 31, no. t. 



^^I^^^^ 




In the R&ine sense it seems quite possible that 
the subject of the scherzo of Beethoven*s Sonata 
for piano and violoncello, op. 69, and other 

played with repetition; and in support of this 
view it may be mentioned that an edition exists 
of the Sonata Pastorale, op. a8, by Cipriani 
Potter, who had opportunities of hearing Bee- 
thoven and becoming acquainted with his inten- 
tions, in which the analogous passage in the first 
movement is printed with what is evidently 
meant for a sign of separation between the tied 
notes, thus — 
Ex. 4. -r- _ 
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[F.T.] 
TIEDOE, Chrtstofh August, bom 175 a, 
died Msroh 8, 1841; a German elegiac poet 
and friend of Beethoven's, who in Rhineland 
dialect always called him *Tiedsche,* and who 
set some lines to Hope — 'an die Hofihung* 
— frtmi his largest and best poem, ' Urania,' to 
music twice, once in Eb, op. 3a, and again in 
6, op. 94. Both are for voice and piano ; the 
former dates from 1808, the latter from 1816. 
Tiedge*8 name occurs in the correspondence be- 
tween Beethoven and Amalie Sebald, and there 
is a most interesting letter from Beethoven 
to him of Sept. 11, 181 1, betokemng great in- 
timacy. ^Thayer, iii. 179, 313, eta) [G.] 
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TIERCE, t. e. Tien, third. I. A name given to 
the interval of the Third, whether Major or Minor. 

II. The fourth of the series of natural har- 
monics, being the Major Third in the third 
octave above the ground-tone or prime ; its vi- 
brations are five times as numerous as those of 
its prime. 

III. An open metal orgnn stop of the same 
pitch as the similarly-named harmonic; Ce. if 
the note CC is held down and the Tierce-stop 
drawn, the E above middle C will be heard. 
That such a stop can only be used in combina- 
tion with certain other hwmonics, and then but 
>PA™>glyf will be evident when it is remem- 
bered that if C, E, and G be held down there 
will be heard at the same time G sharp and B. 
Hence, the Tierce when found in a modem 
organ is generally incorporated as a rank of 
the Sesquialtera or Mixture, in which case it 
is of course combined with other harmonics, its 
near relations. Some organ-builders, however, 
altogether exclude it. A serious difficulty is 
now met with, if a Tierce be introduced ; it is 
this — modem organs are tuned to ' equal temper- 
ament,' whereas the Tierce (whether a separate 
stop or a rank) certainly ought to be tuned 
to its prime in 'just intonation,' in which case 
tempered and natural thirds would be heard 
simultaneously when the Tierce is used. Much 
difference of opinion exists as to the utility or 
effect of this stop. [J. S.] 

TIERCE DE PICARDIE. In Polyphonic 
Music, it is essential that every Composition 
should end with a Major Third, even though the 
Third of the Mode in which it is written i^ould 
be Minor. The Third, thus made Major by an 
Accidental Sharp or Natural, is called the *Tierce 
de Picardie.' It is not very easy to arrive at the 
origin of the term ; though it may perhaps be 
accounted for by the proximity of Picardy to 
Flanders, in which country the characteristic 
Interval was in common use, at a very early 
period. Rousseau's explanation of the term 
(Dictionnaire, ' Tierce ') is a very strange one, 
viz. that it was given * in joke, because the use 
of the interval on a final chord is an old one in 
church music, and therefore frequent in Picardy. 
where there is music in many cathedrals and 
other churohee' I [W.S.R.] 

TIERSCH, Otto, bom Sept i, 1838, at Kalbe- 
rieth in Thuringia, received instraction from 
Topfer of Weimar, Billermann. Marx, and Erk ; 
was then teacher in Stem's Conservatorium, and 
is now teacher of singing to the city of Berlin. 
His writings are practical, and concern them- 
selves much with an endeavour to make the 
modem discoveries of Helmholtz and others, in 
acoustics, available in teaching singing. The 

Srincipal are as follows, 'System und Method 
er Harmonielehre* (i 868) ; ' Elementarbuch der 
musikalischen Harmonic und Modulationslehre ' 
(1874); 'Kurzes praktisches generalbass Har- 
monielehre ' (1876) ; the same for Counterpoint 
and Imitotion (1879). The article on ■Har- 
monielehre' in Mendel's Lexicon is by him. [G.] 
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TIETJENS or TITIEN8, Thbbbse Caboline 
Johanna, the great prima donna, was bom at 
Hambtxi^, of Hungarian parents, according to 
some biographers in 1834, to others, in 1 83 1 . The 
latter date agrees best with sabsequent facts, and 
ahw with the inscription on her tombstone, which 
states that she died in 1877, aged 46. 

Her Toice, even in childhood, gave so mnch 
promise of future excellence that she was edu- 
cated for the lyric stage. She appeared for the 
first time at the Hamburg Opera, in 1849, as 
Lucreda Borg^ia, and achieved an immediate 
success. She proceeded to Frankfort, and thence, 
in 1856, to Vienna, where, though not engaged 
as the leading prima donna, her performance of 
Valentine raiseKl her at once to the highest rank. 

The late Madame Jullien heard her at this 
time, and it was largely due to her glowing ac- 
counts that Mdlle. Tietjens was quicldy engaged 
by Mr. Lumley for his last season at Her Majesty's 
llieatre in London ; and when» on April 13, 1858, 
she appeared in ' The Huguenots,* her imperson- 
ation c^ Valentine achieved a success which in- 
creased with every repetition of the opera, and 
was the first link in that close union between 
the performer and the public which was only to 
be severed by death. 

England from that time became her home. 
She remained at Her Majesty's Theatre during 
the successive managements of Mr. £. T. Smith 
and Mr. Mapleeon, and after the burning of the 
theatre in 1867 followed the fortunes of the com- 
pany to Drury Lane, She sang at Covent Gar- 
den during the two years' coalition of the rival 
houses in 69 and 70, returning to Drury Lane in 
71, and finally, just before her death, to the new 
house in the Haymarket. 

Her performances are still fresh in the memory 
of all opera and concert goers. Never was so 
mighty a soprano voice so sweet and luscious in. 
its tone : like a serene, full, light, without dazzle 
or glare, it filled the lax^est arena without appear- 
ing to penetrate. It had none of a soprano's 
shrillness or of that peculiar clearness called 
' silvery ' ; when it declined, as it eventually did, 
in power, it never became wiry. It had a mezzo- 
soprano quality extending to the highest register, 
Srfectly even throughout, and softer than velvet, 
er acting in no way detracted from her singing ; 
■he was earnest, animated, forcible, in all ^e 
did conscientious and hearty, but not electric. 
Her style of singing was noble and pure. When 
■he first came to England her rapid execution left 
much to be desired ; it was heavy and imperfect. 
Fluency and flexibility were not hers by nature, 
but by dint of hard work she overcame all diffi- 
culties, BO as to sing with success in the florid 
music of Rossini and BellinL Indeed she at- 
tempted almost everything, and is perhaps the 
only singer, not even excepting Mtdibran, who 
has sung in such completely opposite rdles as 
those of Sendramide and Fides. But her perform- 
ance of light or comic parts was a mere tour 
de force; her true field was grand opera. As 
liuorezla, Semiramide, Countess Alniaviva, she 
wlui great ; as Donna Anna and Valentine she 
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was greater ; best of all as Fidelio, and as Medea 
in C^erubini's opera, revived for her and not 
likely to be forgotten by any who heard it. 

In the 'Freischiitz,' as in 'Fidelio,' her ap- 
pearance was unsuited to her part, bat she sang 
the music aa no one else could sing it. In her 
later years she set a good example by undertaking 
the r6le of Ortrud in * Lohengrin. The music 
however did not show her voice to advantage, 
and this was still more the case with the music 
of Fides, although her acting in both parts was 
very fine. Her repertoire also included Leonora 
(*Trovatore*), the Favorita, Alice, Lucia, Amalia 
(*Un Ballo in Maschera'), Norma. Pamina, 
Margherita, Marta, Elvira ('Ernani') ][leiza 
(* Oberon '), and Iphigenia in Tauris. 

Her voice was as well suited to sacred as to 
dramatic music, and she applied herself as- 
siduously to the study of oratorio, for which her 
services were in perpetual request. Perhaps the 
hardest worked singer who ever appeared, she 
was also the most faithful and conscientious of 
artists, never disappointing her public, who knew 
that her name on the bills was a guarantee against 
change of progranmie, or apology for absence 
through indisposition. No doubt her splendid 
physique enabled her often to sing with impunity 
when others could not have done so, but her 
ceaseless efibrts must have tended to break up 
her constitution at la&t. This great conscien- 
tiousness, as well as her genial sympathetic nature, 
endeared her to the whole nation, and, though 
there never was a * Tietjens fever,' her popularity 
steadily increased and never waned. Her kind- 
ness and generosity to young and struggling 
artists and to her distressed countrymen knew no 
bounds and became proverbial. 

The first symptoms of the internal disorder 
which proved fatal to her appeared in 1875, but 
yielded to treatment. They recurred during a 
visit to America in the next year, but were again 
warded off for the time, and throughout a sub- 
sequent provincial tour in this country she sang 
*a8 well as she had ever done in her life.* In 
1876 she had her last benefit concert, at the 
Albert Hall. In April 1877 her illness increased 
to an alarming extent* and her last stage-ap- 
pearance was on May 19, as Lucrezia. <She 
fainted twice during the performance, in her 
dressing-room; but she would appear, though 
she had to undergo a painful operation on the 
following Tuesday. *If I am to die,' she said 
to a friend, 'I will play Lucrezia once more.* 
Those who then heard her will always recall her 
rendering of the despairing cry aft^ G^nnaro's 
death. She died Oct. 3, 1877, and mam buried 
in Kensal Green Cemetery. On the day before, 
a messenger had arrived from the Queen and 
Princesses with special enquiries, which had 
grreatly pleased her. Her death was felt as a 
national loss, and it may ^ be long before any 
artist arises who can fill Uie plao^ she filled so 
worthily and so well. [F.A.M*] 

TIETZB. [SeeTiTZi.] 

TIGRANE, IL. An Italian opmt^ compoMd 
by Rlghini, 1800, the overture of which was at 

12 
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one time K favourite in London. The diaoovery 
of the parts of this overtare in his father^s 
warehouse gave Schumann his first opportuniW 
of conducting.^ It has been lately re-ecored, 
and published by Aibl of Munich. [G.] 

TILMANT, TnioPHiLB, French conductor, 
bom at Valenciennes July 8, 1799, and educated 
at the Paris Conservatoire, where he took the 
first violin prize in B. Rreutzer*s class in 18 18. 
He played with great fire and brilliancy, and 
had a wonderful instinct for harmony, though 
without much scientific knowledge. On the 
formation of the Sod^t^ des Concerts in i8a8 he 
was appointed vice-conductor, and also played 
solo in a concerto of Mayseder's. In 1834 ^® 
became vice- and in 1838 chief-conductor at the 
Th^tre Italien, where he remained till 1849. 
In 1838, with his brother Alexandre, a distin- 
grtdshed cellist (bom at Valenciennes Oct. a, 1808, 
died in Paris June 1 3, 1 88o),he founded a quartet- 
society, which maintained its popularity for some 
ten years or so. In 1849 ^^ succeeded Labarre 
as conductor of the Op^ Coroique, an enviable 
and responsible post, which he held for nearly 
20 years. The composers whose operas he mounted 
found him earnest and conscientious, and he con- 
ducted with a fire and a dash perfectly irresistible, 
both there and at the Concerts du Conservatoire, 
which he directed from 1 860 to 1 863. In 1 868 he 
left the Op^ra Comique, and retir^ to Asni^es, 
where he died May 7, 1878. He received the 
Legion of Honour in 1861. [G.C.] 

TIM ANOFF. Veba, a native of Russia, re- 
ceived pianoforte instruction in music firom Liszt, 
and for a long time past has enjoyed a wide 
continental reputation. She made her d^but in 
England. August a8, 1880, at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden, where she fulfilled six 
nights' engagement under the oonductorahip of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, and made a lively impression 
by her brilliant rendering of the works of her 
master and other pieces of the same school. On 
May 19, 1 881. she played Chopin's Concerto in 
F minor at the Philharmonic, and ' by her bril- 
liant execution of the florid passages, by the 
delicacy with which she rendered the fairylike 
fiMicies of the composer, and by the marked 
character resulting from her strong feeling for 
rhythm and accent, gave the concerto an ad- 
ventitious interest.'* On May 13, 188 a, she 
played at the Crystal Palace Liszt's * Fantasia 
on the Ruins of Athens,' and on June 6 of the 
same year she gave a recital and was heard with 
pleasure in light pieoes of Moakowski, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein. [A.C.] 

TIMBALES ia the French word for KetUe- 
^nima. [See Drum 2 ; vol. i. p. 463.] In that 
article, at p. 464 b, it is mentioned that Meyer- 
beer used 3 drums, G, C, and D, in No. 17 of 
the score of ' Robert le Diablo * ; but it was really 
written for 4 drums, in G, C, D, and E, and was 
•6 played at the Paris Academic, where it was 
produced. This real kettle-drum aolo b^na 
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thus, and ia probably a unique example of Its 
kind:— 
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The printed score has only 3 druma, G, C. and 
D, to fiMnlitate the performance in ordinary 
orcheatraa, the £ being then played by the oon- 
trabasao. [V. de P.] 

TIMBRE. A French word, originally aignify- 
ing a bell, or other resonant metallic instrument, 
of which the sense was subsequently extended to 
denote peculiar ringing tones, and lastly employed 
by the older writers on Acoustics to indicate tlie 
difference between notes which, though of iden- 
tical pitch, produce dissimilar effects upon the 
ear. The cause of this variety not being then 
understood, the ragueness which characterises 
the expreasion was hardly misplaced. But the 
researches of Helmholtz put an end to the 
ambiguity, by showing that difference of timh'e 
was due to change in the upper-partial tones, or 
harmonics, which accompany the foundation-tone, 
or ground-tone, of a note or sound. 

A somewhat better, but rather metaphorical 
phrase was afterwards suggested in Germany; 
by which varieties of timbre were termed Klang- 
f&rbe or Sound-colours. This term, in the out- 
landish shape of *Clangtint,' was adopted by 
Tyndall and other writers aa an Engliah equiva« 
lent of the German word. 

But a term haa been latterly employed which 
must commend itself to all as at once a pure English 
word and a aymbol to express the idea, now become 
definite; namely the word Qualitt. A aound 
may therefore be said in fair English to possess 
three properties, and no more — Pitch, Intensity, 
and Quauty; respectively corresponding to the 
Frequency, Uie Amplitude, and the Form of the 
Sound-wave. In case this definition be objected 
to as unnecessarily geometrical, the Quality, or 
Timbre, of a note may be described as the 
sum of the associated vibrations which go to 
make np that complex mental perception. 

' If the same note,' says Helmholtz,' 'is sounded 
auocessively on a pianoforte, violin, clarinet, oboe, 
or trumpet, or by the human voice, notwith- 
standing its having the same force and pitch, 
the musical tone of each is different, and we 
recognise \dth ease which of these is being used. 
Varieties of tone-quality aeem to be infinitely 
numeroua even in instruments ; but the human 
voice is still richer, and speech employs these very 
qualitative varieties of tone in order to distin- 
guish different letters. The different vowels 
belong to the olasa of auatained tonea which can 
be uaed in muaic ; while the character of conaon- 
anta mainly dependa on brief and transient noises.' 

It ia well luiown that he analyaed theae com- 
pound tonea by meana of Reeonatora, and aub- 
aequently reproduced them aynthetically by a 

t 'SmimUom ofToM.* BlVt tAnd. !». «. 
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mtem of electrically controlled taning-forka. 
The full demonstration of theae &ct8 occapies 
the larger part of hia classical work on ' Sensa- 
Uons of Tone/ and can hardly be £^ven in a brief 
summary. Pore tones can be obtained from a 
tuning-fork held over a resonance tube, and by 
blowing a stream of air from a linear slit over 
the edge of a large bottle. The quality of tone 
in struck strings depends on (i) the nature of 
the stroke, (i) the place struck, and (3) the 
density, rigidity, and elasticity of the string. 
In bowed instruments no complete mechanical 
theory can be £^ven; although Uelmholtz*s 
beautiful * Vibration Microscope furnishes some 
▼aluable indications. In violins, the various parts, 
•odi as the belly, back, and soundpost, all con- 
tribute to modify the quality ; as also does the 
contained mass of air. By blowing across the 
/-hole of a Straduarius violin, Savart obtained 
the note 0'; in a violoncello, F ; and in a viola, a 
note one tcme below that of the violin. 

Open organ pipes, and conical double reed 
instruments, sudi as the oboe and bassoon, give 
all the notes of the harmonic series. Stopped 
pipes and the clarinet give only the partial tones 
of the uneven numbers. On this subject, neither 
Helmholtz nor any other observer has given more 
detailed information: indeed the distinguished 
German physicist points out that here Uiere is 
still * a wide field for research.* 

The theory of vowel-quality, first enunciated 
by Wheatstone in a criticism on Willis's experi- 
ments, is still more complicated. Valuable as are 
Helmholtz's researches, they have been to some 
extent corrected and mcKiified of late by R. Koenig 
in his * Experiences d'Aooustique.' ^ The latter 
writer begins by stating that, according to the 
researches of Bonders and Helmholtz, the mouth, 
arranged to produce a particular vowel-sound, has 
m povrerful resonance- tone which is fixed for each 
vowel, whatever be the fundamental note. A 
slight change of pronunciation modities the sound 
sufficiently to sustain the proposition made by 
Helmholtz of defining by these accessory sounds 
the vowels which belong to difierent idioms and 
dialects. It is therefore very interesting to deter- 
mine the exact pitch of these notes for the dif- 
ferent vowels. Helmholtz and Donders however 
differ considerably in their results. Koenig de- 
termines the accessory resonance-tones for the 
vowels as pronounced by the North-Germans as 
follows : — 
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ou 





A 


B 


I 


Bbi 


B&, 


Bb4 


Bb. 


Bb. 


»s 


450 


900 


1800 


5600 vlbrstloni. 



The simplicity of these relations is certainly in 
their favour, and is suggested by M. Koenig as 
the reason why we find essentially the same 
five vowels in all languages, in spite of the un- 
doubted powers which the human voice possesses 
of producing an infinite number and variety of 
such sounds. [W.I1.8.] 

1 Qii«l<|iiea Czp^rleneM d'Acoutlque. Paris 1882 (prlratelj printcdx 
BfeMVfl.pw4SL 



TIME (Lat Tempu8, Tactus; Ital. Tempo, 
Misura, TaUo ; Fr. Memre; Germ. Takt, Taktari, 
TcJctordnvng). 

No musical term has been invested with a 
greater or more confusing variety of significa- 
tions than the word Time ; nor is this vagueness 
confined to the English language. In the Middle 
Ages, as we shall show, its meaning was very 
limited ; and bore but a very slight relation to 
the extended signification accorded to it in modem 
Music. It is now used in two senses, between 
which there exists no connection whatever. For 
instance, an English Musician, meeting with two 
Compositions, one of which is headed, * Tempo di 
Valza,' and the other, 'Tempo di Menuetto,' will 
naturally (and quite correctly) play the first in 
' Waltz-Time * ; that is to say, at the pace at which 
a Waltz is commonly danced ; and the second, at 
the very much slower pace peculiar to the Minuet. 
But an Italian Musician will tell us that both 
are written in ' Tempo di tripla di semiminima '; 
and the English Professor will (quite correctly) 
translate this by the expression, * Triple Time,' 
or • 3-4 Time,' or 'Three Crotchet Time.' Here, 
then, are two Compositions, one of which is in 
< Waltz-Time,' and the other in 'Minuet Tune/ 
while both are in 'Triple Time'; the words 

* Tempo ' and * Time ' being indiscriminately used 
to indicate pace and rhythm. The difficulty 
might have been removed by the substitution of 
the term ' Movimento ' for 'Tempo,' in all cases 
in which pace is concerned; but this word is 
very rarely used, though its French equivalent, 

* Mouvement,' is not uncommon. 

The word Tempo having already been treated, 
in its relation to speed, we have now only to 
consider its relation to rhythm. 

In the Middle Ages, the words 'Tempos,' 
'Tempo,* 'Time,* described the proportionate 
duration of the Breve and Semibreve only; 
the relations between the Larve and the Long, 
and the Long and the Breve, oeing determin^ 
by the laws of Mode,* and those existing be- 
tween the Semibreve and the Minim, by the 
rules of Prolation.' Of Time, as described by 
medieval writers, there were two kinds — the 
Perfect and the Imperfect. In Perfect Time, 
the Breve was equal to three Semibreves. The 
Signature of this was a complete Circle. In 
Imperfect Time— denoted by a Semicircle — the 
Breve was equal to two Semibreves only. The 
complications resulting from the use of Perfect 
or Imperfect Time in combination with the 
difierent kinds of Mode and Prolation, are 
described in the article Notatioh, and deserve 
careful consideration, since they render possible, 
in antient Notation, the most abstruse combina- 
tions in use at the present day. 

In modem Music, the word Time is applied 
to rhythmic combinations of all kinds, mostly 
indicated by fractions (| etc.) referring to the 
aliquot parts of a Semibreve — the norm by which 

s Hera, sffabi. wa meet witti uother eorloos anonuly ; for th« 
word ' Mod« ' if also applied, by iiMdia«val wrlten. to tb« peculiar 
forim of Tonality which preceded th^ Inrention of the modero 

Scale. * 8e« Mode. Prolation, aud Vol. U. pp. «7i6-472a. 
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the doration of all other notes U and always him 
been regulated. [See Timb-Sionatubi.] 

Of these combinations, there are two distinct 
orders, classed under the heads of Common (or 
Duple) Time, in which the contents of the Bar ^ 
—as represented by the number of its Beats- 
are divisible by a ; and Triple Time, in which 
the number of beats can only be divided by 3. 
These two orders of Time — answering to the 
Imperfect and Perfect forms of the earlier system 
— are again subdivided into two lesser classes, 
called Simple and Compound. ' We shall treat 
of the Simple Times first, begging the reader to 
remember, that in every case the rhythmic 
value of the Bar is determined, not by the 
number of notes it contains, but by the number 
of its Beats. For it is evident that a Bar of 
what is generally called Common Time may just 
as well be made to contain two Minims, eight 
Quavers, or sixteen Semiquavers, as four Crotch- 
ets, though it can never be made to contain 
more or less than four Beats. It is only by the 
number of its Beats, therefore, that it can be 
accurately measured. 

L Simple Common Tiroes (ItaL Tempi pari ; Fr. 
Maures d quatre ou d deux temps ; Grerm. Einfacht 
gerade Takt), The forms of these now moat com- 
monly used, are — 

I. The Time called 'AUa Breve,* which con- 
tains^ in eveiy Bar, four Beats, each repreaected 
by a Minim, or its value in other notes. 
A 



This q>ecies of Time, roost frequently used in 
Ecclesiastical Music, has for its Signature a 
Semicircle, with a Bar drawn perpendicularly 

through it' ( - (|s • ) ; and derives its name 

from the fact that four Minims make a Breve. 
' 3. Four Crotchet Time (ItaL Tempo or di- 
nar io ;* Fr. Mesure d qucUre temps \ Germ. Fier- 
vierteltakt) popularly called Common Time, par 
excellence. 



This kind of Time also contains four Beats in a 
Bar, each Beat being represented by a Crotchet — 
or its value, in other notes. Its Signature is an 

unbarred Semicircle ( ~fr ~ ) , or, less com- 
monly, 4. 

3. The Time called AlU Cappella— some- 
times very incorrectly misnamed Alia Breve— 

1 Strletly spMklns. the term ' Bar* applies only to the llnee drawn 
perpendioularlr across the Slave, for the purpose of diridtof a Com- 
position into equal portions, properly called ' Measures.' But, in 
common lanctuge, the term ' Bar ' is almost InTarlably substituted 
for ' Measure.' and eonseqoently used to denote not only the perpen- 
dicular lines, but also the Muslo contained between them. It b In 
this latter sense that the word is usod throughout the present 
arUde. 

3 Not a 'capital C. for Common Time.' as neophytes sometimes 
suppose. 

3 Not to t>e mistaken for the ' Tempo ordlnarlo ' so often nsed by 
Handel, fn whkh the term 'Tempo' refers to poee. and out to 
rhythm, or eMOMirs. 
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containing two Minim Beatt in the Bar, and 
having for its Signature a barred Semicircle ex- 
actly similar to that used for the true AUa Breve 
already described (No. i). 



This Time— essentially modem— is constantly 
used for quick Movements, in which it is more 
convenient to beat twice in a Bar than four 
times. Antient Church Music is frequently 
translated into this time by modem editors, 
each bar of the older Notation being cut into 
two; but it is evidently impossible to call it 
' Alia Breve,' since each bar contains the value 
not of a Breve but of a Semibreve only. 

4. Two Crotchet or Two-four Time, sometimes, 
though very improperly, called * French Common 
Time* (Ital. Tempo di dupla; Fr. Meeure d 
devx tempt; Germ. Ztoeiviertdtakt), in which 
each Bar contains two Beats, each represented 
by a Crotchet. 



In very slow Movements, written in this Time, 
it is not at all unusual for the Conductor to 
indicate four Beats in the Bar instead of two ; 
in which case the effect is precisely the same ai 
that which would be produced by Four Crotchet 
Time, taken at the same rate of movement for 
each Beat. It would be an excellent plan to 
distinguish this slow form of ^ by the Time- 
Signature, ^ ; since this sign would indicate the 
subsidiary Accent to be presently described. 

5. Eight Quaver Time (Germ. Achtaehteltakt) 
— that is, eight Beats in a Bar, each represented 
by a Quaver — b not very frequently used : but 
an example, marked 8, will be found in the PF. 
arrangement of the Slow Movement of Spohr's 
Overture to * Faust.* 

A A A A A A 



In the Orchestral Score, each Bar of this Move- 
ment is divided into two, with the barred Semi- 
circle of Alia Cappella for its Time-Signature* 
It is evident that the gross contents of a Bar of 
this Time are equal, in value, to those of a Bar 
of ^ ; but there is a great difference in the 
rendering, which will be explained later on. 

6. Two Quaver Time (Germ. Zwdachtdtakt, 
or Vier8echezehnthe\Uakt)t denoted by g or jl is 
also very uncommon : bat examples will be found 
in the Chorus of Witches in Spohr*s Faust) and 
in his Symphony ' Die Weihe der Tone.* 
K A A A 



The forms of Simple Common Time we have 
here described suffice for the expression of every 
kind of Rhythm characterised by the presence of 
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two, four, or eight Beats in a Bar, though it 
would be possible, in case of necessity, to invent 
others. Others indeed have actually been in- 
vented by some very modem writers, under 
presBTure of certain needs, real or supposed. The 
one indispensable condildon is, not only that the 
number of Beats should be cUvisible by a or 4, 
but that each several Beat should also be capable 
of subdivision by 2 or 4, ad infinitum} 

II. When, however, each Beat is divisible by 
3, instead of a, the Time is called Compound 
Common (Germ. Gerctde ztuammengesetzte T<ikt)i 
Common, because each Bar contains two, four, 
or eight Beats ; Compound, because these Beats 
are represented, not by simple, but by dotted 
notes, each divisible by three. For Times of 
this kind, the term Compound is especially 
well-choeen, since the peculiar character of the 
Beats renders it possible to regard each Bar as 
an agglomeration of so many shorter Bars of 
Triple Time. 

The forms of Compound Common Time most 
frequently used are — 

I a Twelve-four Time (Germ. Zw^lfviertd- 
iaJtt), ^^, with four Beats in the Bar, each Beat 
represented by a dotted Minim — or its equi- 
vident, three Crotchets; used, principally, in 
Sacred Music. 
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2 a. Twelve-eight Time (Ital. Tempo di Do- 
diciupla; Germ. Zudlfachtdtakt), 'g , with four 
Beats in the Bar, each represented by a dotted 
Crotchet, or its equivalent, three Quavers. 



^nrrTTrrmraa'^ffiMF 



with four 



30. Twelve-sixteen Time, j^. 
Beats in the Bar, each represented by a dotted 
Qu.iver, or its equivalent, three Semiquavers. 

A A A 



4 a. Si3r-two Time, §; with two beats in each 
Bar ; each represented by a dotted Semibreve — 
or its equivalent, three Minims; used only in 
Sacred Music, and that not very frequently. 






5 a. Six-four Time, (Germ. Sechevierteltakt), 
with two Beats in the bar, each represented by a 
dotted Minim" — or its equivalent, three Crotchets. 
A A: 



6 a. Six-eight Time (Ital. Tempo di Ses- 
tupla; Germ. Sechsachtdtakt), with two BeaU 

i Thb Uw does not mlllUta •g«inst the ma of Triplets. Seztoles. 
•r other groups oootelninf tMj odd number of notes, since Uieee 
•bnorsul poups do not belonf to the Time, but are accepted m 
Ititnctlons of Ui mlei. 



in the Bar, each represented by a dotted Crotchet 
its equivalent, three Quavers. 
A .A 



7 a. Six-sixteen Time, A, with two Beats 
in the Bar, each represented by a dotted Quaver 
its equivalent, three Semiquavers. 
A A 



8 a. Twentyfour-sixteen, H, with eight Beats 
in the Bar, each represented oy a dotted Quaver 
its equivalent, three Semiquavers. 



A * * A A 
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III. Unequal, or Triple Times (Ital. Tempi dis- 
part ; Ft. Mesures d trois temp* ; Germ. Ungerade 
Takt ; Tripel Takt) differ from Common, in that 
the number of their Beats is invariably three. 
They are divided, like the Conmion Times, into 
two classes — Simple and Compound — the Beats 
in the first class being represented by simple 
n<ites, and those in the second by dotted ones. 

The principal forms of Simple Triple Time 
(Germ. Einfache ungerade Takt) are — 

lb. Three Semibreve Time (Ital. Tempo di 
Tripla di Semibrevi), }, or 3, with three Beats 
in the Bar, each represented by a Semibreve. 
This form is rarely used in Music of later date 
than the first half of the 1 7th century ; though, 
in Church Music of the School of Palestrina, it 
is extremely common. 

A A> 



a 6. Three-two Time, or Three Minim Time 
(Ital. Tempo di Tripla di Minime) with three 
Beats in the Bar, each represented by a Minim, 
is constantly used, in Modem Church Music, as 
well as in that of the i6th century. 



3 6. Three-four Time, or Three Crotchet Time 
(Ital. Tempo di Tripla di Semiminime, Emiolia 
maggiore; Germ. Dreivierteltakt)^^^ three Beats 
in the Bar, each represented by a Crotchet, is 
more frequently used, in modern Music, than 
any other form of Simple Triple Time. 

A A 



46. Three-eight Time, or Three Quaver Time 
(Ital. Tempo di Tripla di Crome, Emiolia 
minore ; Germ. Dreiaehteltakt) with three BeaU 
in the Bar, each represented by a Quaver, is also 
very firequently used, in modem Music, for slow 
movements. 
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It ia possible to invent more forms of Simple 
Triple Time (as ^^ for instance), and some very 
modem Composers have done so ; bat the cases 
in which they can be made really useful are 
exceedingly rare. 

rV. Compound Triple Time (Germ. Zuaammen- 
gesetzU Ungeradetakt) is derived from the simple 
form, on precisely ^e same principle as that 
already described with reference to Common 
Time. Its chief forms are — 

ic. Nine-four Time, or Nine Crotchet Time 
(Ital. Tempo di Nonupla maggiore ; Germ. Neun- 
viertellakt) contains three Beats in the Bar, each 
represented by a dotted Minim — or its equiva- 
lent, three Cro ets. 



2 0. Nine-eight Time, or Nine Quaver Time 
(Ital. Tempo di Nonupla minore ; Germ. Neun» 
aditeltaJU) contains three Beats in a Bar, each 
represented by a dotted Crotchet — or its equiva- 
lent, three Quavers. 
A A 



30. Nine-sizteen Time, or Nine Semiquaver 
Time (Germ. NeHtigechKehntheiltakt), contains 
three Beats in the Bar, each reprtsented by a 
dotted Quaver — or its equivalent, three Semi- 
quavers. 

A A 



It is possible to invent new forms of Compound 
Triple Time (as J) ; but it would be difficult to 
find cases in which such a proceeding would be 
justifiable on the plea of real necessity. 

V. In addition to the universally recognised 
forms of Rhythm here described, Composers have 
invented certain anomalous measures which call 
for separate notice: and first among them we 
must mention that rarely used but by no means 
unimportant species known as Quintdplb Time 
(^ or §), with five Beats in the Bar, each Beat 
being represented either by a Crotchet or a 
Quaver as the case maybe. As the peculiarities 
of this rhythmic form have already been fully 
described,^ we shall content ourselves by quoting, 
in addition to the examples given in vol. iii. p. 6 r , 
one beautiful instance of its use by Brahms, who, 
in his 'Variations on a Hungarian Air,' Op. ai. 
No. 3, has fulfilled all the most necessary condi- 
tions, by writing throughout in alternate Bars 
of Simple Common and Simple Triple Time, 
under a double Time-Signature at the beginning 
of the Movement. 

There seems no possible reason why a Com- 
poser, visited by an inspiration in that direction, 
should not write an Air in Septuple Time, with 
1 Bee Quintdplb Timb. 
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seven beats in a bar. The only condition need- 
ful to ensure success in such a case is, that the 
inspiration must come first, and prove of suffi- 
cient value to justify the use of an anomalous 
Measure for its expression. An attempt to 
write in Septuple Time, for its own sake, 
must inevitably result in an ignoble failure. 
The chief mechanical difficulty in the employ- 
ment of such a Measure would lie in the un- 
certain position of its Accents, which would not 
be governed by any definite rule, but must 
depend, almost entirely, upon the character of 
the given Melody, and might indeed be so 
varied as to give rise to sevend diflferent species 
of Septuple Time' — a very serious objection, for, 
after aU, it is by the position of its Accents that 
every species of Time must be governed.^ It was 
for this reason that, at the beginning of this 
article, we insisted upon the necessity for measur- 
ing the capacity of the Bar, not by the number 
of the notes it contained, but by that of its 
Beats : for it is upon the Beats that the Accents 
fall ; and it is only in obedience to the position 
of the Beats that the notes receive them. Now 
it is a law that no two Accents — that is t*) 
say, no two of the greater Accents by which 
the Rhythm of the Bar is regulated, without 
reference to the subordinate stress which ex- 
presses the division of the notes into groups — 
no two of these greater Accents, we say, can 
possibly fftll on two consecutive Beats ; any more 
than the strong Accent, called by Gnonmarians 
the ' Tone,* can fSftll on two consecutive syllables 
in a word. The first Accent in the Bar — marked 
thus ( A ) in our examples, corresponds in Music 
Mrith what is technically called the 'Tone-syllable* 
of a word. Where there are two Accents in the 
Bar, the second, marked thus, ( A ), is of much less 
importance. It is only by remembering this, that 
we can understand the difference between the 
Time called *Alla Cappella,' with two Minim Beats 
in the Bar, and 4 with four Crotchet Beats : 
for the value of the contents of the Bar, in notes, 
is exactly the same, in both cases ; and in both 
cases, each Beat is divisible by 2, indefinitely. 
The only difference, therefore, lies in the distri- 
bution of the Accents: and this difierence is 
entirely independent of the pace at which the 
Bar may be taken. 

A A A_ 
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In like manner, six Quavers may be written, 

t See the remurki od an umlogoaa nnoertalntj In Quintuple Ttme. 
Vol lit p. 616. 

* The feeder will bear In mtnd thet we are here spetklnf of 
Aeoeot. pur tt timpU, and not of emphule. A note mej be ero- 
phMUed. In any part of the Bar ; but the quiet dwellinf upon ft 
which oonstitutes true Accent— Accent analofnus to that used tn 
ipeaklng— can only take place on the accented Bei^ the poettion of 
which U ioTarlable. Hence It follows that the most strongly accented 
notes in a flren passase maj also be the softest. In all questions 
eonoertilng Bhythm. a clear understanding of the dlfft renoe between 
Accent— produced 1^ quietly dwelling on a note— and Kmphstis— 
produced bjr forcing It. is of the utmMt Importanoa. 
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with equal propriety, in a Bar of ^ or in one of 
Time. But the effect produced will be alto- 
gether different ; for, in the first case, the notes 
will b^ grouped in three divisionB, each contain- 
ing two Quavers ; while, in the second, they will 
form two groups, each containing three Quavers. 
Again, twelve Crotchets may be written in a 

Bar of §. or '^ Time ; twelve Quavers, in a Bar 
of §• or 'o ; or twelve Semiquavers, in a Bar of 
§, or § ; the division into groups of two notes, 
or three, and the effect thereby produced, de- 
pending entirely upon the facta indicated by the 
Time-Signature — in other words, upon the ques- 
tion whether the Time be Simple or Compound. 
For the position of the greater Accents, in 
Simple and Compound Time, is absolutely identi- 
cal ; the only difference between the two forms 
of Khythm lying in the subdivision of the Beats 
by 3, in Simple Times, and by 3, in Compound 
ones. Every Simple Time has a special Com- 
pound form derived directly irom it, with the 
greater Accents — the only Accents with which 
we are here concerned — falling in exactly the 
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same places; as a comparison of the foregoing 
dzamples of Alia Breve and ^?, C and y. Alia 
Cappella and ^, ^ and ^, | and ^^, | and ^^ g 
and />5, 5 and ^, I and ^ § and 9^, will dis- 
tinctly prove. And this rule applies, not only 
to Ccmimon and Triple Time, but also to Quint- 
uple and Septuple, either of which may be 
Simple or Compound at will. As a matter of 
fact, we believe we are right in saying that 
neither of these Bhythms has, as yet, been at- 
tempted, in the Compound form. But such a 
form is possible : and its oomplicaticms would in 
no degree interfere with the position of the 
greater Accents.^ For the strongest Accent will, 
in all cases, fall on the first Beat in the Bar; 
while the secondary Accent may fall, in Quin- 
tuple Time — whether Simple or Compound — 
eiUier on the third or the fourth Beat; and 
in Septuple Time — Simple or Compound— on the 
fourth Beat, or the fifUi — to say nothing of 
other places in which the Composer would be 
perfectly justified in placing it.' 

In a few celebrated cases — more numerous, 
nevertheless, than is generally supposed — Com- 
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Ex. 1. 



From ' 11 Don OiovannL' 




AlffDANTIMO. 



Ex.2. 



Sporv, 'Die Weihe der Tftne.* 




1 Coapomd Qnlntvirte Bhrthm would need, for tta Tiine-8l|cn>^ I meua Mttls'tetory ' rale of thamb.* that all fraetlons with a num** 
tnr*. the ftrnttlon ^ or \l: •nH ompound Septuple Rhjrthm. V or rator f reater than denote Compound Times. 
IJi. TjTot %n temeUmea tautht the perfectly correot thoagh by no I > See Timb-uatimo. 
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poeetB have produced particularly happy effects 
by the sunultaneous employment of two or 
more different kinds of Time. A very simple 
instance will be found in Handel's so-called * Har* 
monious Blacksmith,* where one hand plays 
in Four-Crotchet Time ( C )• &nd the other in 
^f. A more ingenious combination is found in 
the celebrated Movement in the Finale of the First 
Act of 'II Don Giovanni.* in which three dis- 
tinct Orchestras play simultaneously a Minuet in 
§ Time, a Gavotte in it and a Waltz in |, as in 
in. I on previous page ; the complexity of the ar* 
rangement being increased by the fact that each 
three bars of the Waltz form, in their relation to 
each single bar of the Minuet, one bar of Compound 
Triple Time {%) ; while in relation to each single 
bar of the Gavotte, each two bars of the Waltz 
form one bar of Compound Common Time (g). 

A still more complicated instance is found in 
the Slow Movement of Spohr's Symphony, * Die 
Weihe der Tone * (Ex. 2 on previous page) ; and 
here again the difficulty is increased by the con* 
tinuance of the slow Tempo — Andantino—in the 
part marked ^, while the part marked Allegro 
starts in Doppio motfimento, each Quaver being 
equal to a Semiquaver in the Bass. 

Yet these complications are simple indeed 
when compared with those to be found in Palee- 
trina's Mass 'L*hommearm^/ and in innumerable 
Compositions by Joequin des Pres, and other 
writers of the 15th and i6th centuries ; triumphu 
of ingenuity so abstruse that it is doubtful 
whether any Choristers of the present day could 
master their difficulties, yet all capable of being 
expressed with absolute certainty by the various 
forms of Mode, Time, and Proiation, invented 
in the Middle Ages, and based upon the same 
firm principles as our own Time-Table. For, 
all the mediaeval Composers had to do, for the 
purpose of producing what we call Compound 
Common Time, was to combine Imperfect Mode 
with Perfect Time, or Imperfect Time with the 
Greater Proiation; and, for Compound Triple 
Time, Perfect Mode with Perfect Time, or Perfect 
Time with the Greater Proiation. [W.S.B.] 

TIME, BEATING. Apart from what we know 
of the manners and customs of Greek Musicians, 
the practice of beating Time, as we beat it at the 
present day, is proved, by the traditions of the 
Sistine Choir, to be at least ns old as the 15th 
century, if not very much older. In fact, the 
continual variations of Tempo which form so im- 
portant an element in the interpretation of the 
works of Palestrina and other mediseval Masters, 
must have rendered the ' S0I& '—or, as we now 
call it, the BAton — of a Conductor indispens- 
able ; and in the Pontifical Chapel it has been 
considered so from time immemorial. When 
the Music of the Polyphonic School gave place 
to Choruses accompanied by a full Orchestra, 
or, at least, a Thoroughbass, a more uniform 
Tempo became not only a desideratum, but al- 
most a necessity. And because good Musicians 
found no difficulty in keeping together, in Move- 
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ments played or sung at an uniform pace from 
beginning to end, the custom of beating time 
became less general ; the Conductor usuidlv ex- 
changing his desk for a seat at the Harpsichord, 
whence he directed the general style of the 
performance, while the principal First Violin — 
afterwards called the Leader — regulated the 
length of necessary pauses, or the pace of ritar- 
dandi, etc., with his Violin-bow. Notwithstand- 
ing the evidence as to exceptional cases, afforded 
by Handel*s Harpsichord, now in the South 
Kensington Museum,' we know that this custom 
was almost universal in the i8th century, and 
the earlier years of the 19th— certainly as late 
as the year 1829, when Mendelssohn conducted 
his Symphony in C Minor from the Pianoforte, 
at the Philharmonic Concert, then held at the 
Argyle Rooms.' But the increasing demand for 
effect and expression in Music rendered by the 
full Orchestra, soon afterwards led to a per^ 
manent revival of the good old plan, with which 
it would now be impossible to dispense. 

Our present method of beating time is directly 
derived from that practised by the Greeks; 
though with one very important difference. The 
Greeks used an upwiurd motion of the hand, which 
they called the dpais {arsU), and a downward 
one, called Bieis {thais). We use the same. The 
difference is. that with us the Thesis, or down- 
beat, indicates the accented part of the Measure, 
and the Arsis, or up-beat, its unaccented portion, 
while with the Greeks the custom was exactly 
the reverse. In the Middle Ages, as now, the 
Semi breve was considered as the norm from 
which the proportionate duration of all other 
notes was derived. This norm comprised two 
beats, a downward one and an upward one, 
each of which, of course, repre<fented a Minim. 
The union of the Thesis and Arsis indicated by 
these two beats was held to constitute a Measure 
— called by Morley and other old English writers 
a *Stroake.' This arrangement, however, was 
necessarily confined to Imperfect, or, as we now 
call it^ Conmion Time. In Perfect, or Triple 
Time, the up-beats were omitted, and three 
down-beats only were used in each Measure; 
the same action being employed whether it con- 
tained three Semibreves or three Mimims. 
When two beats only are needed in the bar, 
I 2 we beat them, now, as 

ViQ. 1. 1 they were beaten in the 

time of Morley; the 
down-beat representing 
the Thesis, or accented 
part of the Measure, and 
A I c:^ B I f) the up-beat, the Arsis, 

^ I ^ oi* unaccented portion, as 

at (a) in the annexed 
diagram.' But it some- 
times happens that Pres- 
X tissimo Movements are 
taken at a pace too rapid to admit the delivery 

1 S^ Tol. 11. p. 664. meU. * Sea toI. II. p. 908. 

• The dUffr&mi lodioate a downward motion towards 1. for the 
beglnninf of the bar. The hand then paaset through the other 
beau, tn the order in which they are numbered, and, on reaching the 
last. Is supposed to descend thence perpeudlcttlarlji to 1. for the ba> 
glonlug of the next bar. 
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of even two beats in a bar ; and, in these oases, 
a idngle down-beat only is used, the apward 
motion of the Conductor's hand passing unnoticed, 
in consequence of its rapidity, as at (b). 

When three beats are needed in the bar, the 
custom is, in England, to beat once downwards, 
once to the left, and once upwards, as at (a) 
in Fig. a. In France, the same system is 
used in the Ck)ucert-room ; but in the Theatre 
it is usual to direct the second beat to the right, 

Fio. 2. 
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as at b, on the ground that the Conductor's B&ton 
is thus rendered more easily visible to performers 
seated behind him. Both plans have their advan* 
tages and their disadvantages; but the fact that 
motions directed downwuxls, or towards the 
right, are always understood to indicate either 
primary or secondary accents, weighs strongly in 
lavour of the Engli^ method. 

But in very rapid Movements — such as we 
find JO some of Beethoven's Scherzos — it is better 
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to indicate 3-4 or 5-8 Time by a single down- 
beat, like those employed in very rapid 2-4 ; only 
that, in this case, the upward motion which the 
Conductor necessarily makes in preparation for 
the downward beat which is to follow must be 
made to correspond as nearly as possible with 
the third Crotchet or Quaver of the Measure, 
as in Fig. 3. 



When four beats are needed in the bar, the 
first is directed downwards ; the second towards 
the left; the third towards the right; and the 
fourth upwards. (Fig. 4.) 

It is not possible to indicate more than four 
full beats in a bar, conveniently. But it is easy 
to indicate eight in a bar, by supplementing each 
full beat by a smaller one in the same direction. 
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as at (a) in Fig. 5 ; or, by the same means, to 
beat six Quavers in a bar of very slow 3-4 Time, 
as at (b), or (0). 

Compound Times, whether Common or Triple, 
may be beaten in two ways. In moderately 
quick Movements, they may be indicated by the 
same number of beats as the Simple Times from 
which they are derived : e. g. 6-8 Time may be 
beaten like a-4; 6-4 like Alia Cappella; ia-8 
like 4-4; 9-8 like 3-4 ; 9-16 like 3-8, etc., etc. 
But, in slower Movements, each constituent of 
the Compound Measure must be indicated by a 
triple motion of the B&ton ; that is to say, by 
one full beat, followed by two smaller ones^ in 



the same direction ; 6-4 or 6 -8 being taken as 
at (a) in Fig. 6 ; 9-4 or 9-8 as at (b) ; and 
ia-8 as at (0). The advantage of this plan is, 
that in all cases the greater divisions of the bar 
are indicated by full beats, and the subordinate 
ones by half-beats. 

For the anomalous rhythmic combinations 
with five or seven beats in the bar, it is difficult 
to lav down a law the authority of which is 
sufficiently obvious to ensure its general accepta- 
tion. Two very different methods have been re-' 
commended; and both have their strong and 
their weak points. 

One plan is^ to beat each bar of Quintuple 
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'Hme in two diatinot seotioiui; one containing 
two beats, and the other, three: leaving the 
qaestion whether the duple section shall precede 
the triple one, or the reverse, to be decided by 
the nature of the Music. For Compositions like 
that by Brahms (Op. ai. No. 7), quoted in the 
preceding article, this method is not only excel- 
lent, but is manifestly in exact accordance with 
the author's intention — which, after all, by divid- 
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ing each bar into two dissimilar members, the 
one duple and the other triple, involves a com- 
promise quite inconsistent with the character of 
strict Quintuple Rhythm, notwithstanding the 
use that has been made of it in almost all other 
attempts of like character. The only Composition 
with which we are acquainted, wherein five in- 
dependent beats in the bar have been honestly 
maintained throughout, without any compromise 
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whatever, is Reeve's well-known 'Gypsies* Glee';' 
and, for this, the plan we have mentioned would 
be wholly unsuitable. So strictly impartial is 
the use of the five beats in this Movement, that 
it would be quite impossible to fix the position 
of a second Accent. The bar must therefore be 
expressed by five full beats ; and the two most 
convenient ways of so expressing it are those 
indicated at (a) snd (b) in Fig. 7. 

This is undoubtedly the best way of indicating 
Quintuple Rhythm, in all cases in which the Com- 



poser himself has not divided the bar into two 
unequal members. 

Seven beats in the bar are less easy to manage. 
In the first place, if a compromise be attempted, 
the bar may be divided in several different ways ; 
e. g. it may be made to consist of one bar of 
4-4, followed by one bar of 3-4 ; or, one bar of 
3-4, followed by one bar of 4-4 ; or, one bar of 
3-4, followed by two bars of 2-4 ; or, two bars 
of 2-4, followed by one of 3-4 ; or, one bar of 2-4, 
one of 3-4, and one of 2-4. But, in the absence 
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of any indication of such a division by the Com- 
poser himself, it is much better to indicate seven 
honest beats in the bar. (Fig. 8.) 

Yet another complication arises, in case4 in 
which two or more species of Rhythm are em- 
ployed simultaneously, as in the Minuet in *Don 
Giovanni,' and the Serenade in Spohr*s • Weihe 
der Tone.' In all such cases, the safest rule is, 
to select the shortest Measure as the norm, and 
to indicate each bar of it by a single down-beat. 
Thus, in 'Don Giovanni,' the Minuet, in 3-4 
Time, proceeds simultaneously with a Gavotte in 
iaMTo).iii.p.sik 




a^4, three bars of the latter being played against 
two bars of the former ; and aliK> with a Walts 
in 3-8, three bars of which are played against 
each single bar of the Minuet, and two against 
each bar of the Gavotte. We must, therefore, 
select the Time of the Walts as our norm ; in- 
dicating each bar of it by a single down-beat ; in 
which case each bar of the Minuet will be in- 
dicated by three down beats, each bar of the 
Gavotte by two, and each bar of the Waltz by 
one — an arrangement which no orchestral player 
can possibly misunderstand. 

In like manner, Spohr's Symphony will be 
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most easily made intblligible by the indicfttion 
of a single down-beat for each Semiquaver of the 
part written in 9-16 Time-^ method which 
Mendelssohn always adopted in conducting this 
Symphony.* 

This method of using down-beats only is also 
of great value in passages which, by means of 
complicated syncopations, or other similar ex- 
pedients, are made to go against the time ; that 
is to say, are ma<!e to sound as if they were 
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written in a different Time firom that in which they 
really stand. But, in these cases, the down- 
beats must be employed with extreme caution, 
and only by very experienced Conductors, since 
nothing is easier than to throw a whole Orchestra 
out of gear, by means used with the best possible 
intention of simplifying its work. A passage 
near the conclusion of the Slow Movement of 
Beethoven*8 ' Pastoral Symphony ' will occur to 
the reader as a case in point. 



Fig. 8. 




The rules we have given will ensure mechanical 
correctness in beating Time. But. the iron strict- 
ness of a Metronome, though admirable in its 
proper place, is very far from being the only 
qualification needed to form a good Conductor, 
who mu»t not only know how to beat Time with 
precision, but must also learn to beat it easily 
and naturally, and with just so much action as 
may suffice to make the motion of his B&ton seen 
and understood by every member of the Orches- 
ti-a, and no more. For the antics once practised 
by a school of Conductors, now happily almost 
extinct, were only so many fatal hindrances to 
an artistic performance. 

Many Conductors beat Time with the whole 
arm, instead of from the wrist. This is a very 
bad habit, and almost always leads to a very 
much worse one — that of dancing the B&ton, 
instead of moving it steadily. Mendel8Sohn, 
one of the most accomplished Conductors on 
record, was very much opposed to this habit, 
and reprehended it strongly. His manner of 
beating was excessively strict; and imparted 
such extraordinary precision to the Orchestra, 
that, having brought a long level passage— such, 
for instance, as a continued forte — ^into steady 
swing, he was sometimes able to leave the per- 
formers, for a considerable time, to themselves ; 
and would often lay down his Baton upon the 
desk, and cease to beat Hme for many bars 
together, listening intently to the performance, 
and only resuming his active functions when his 
instinct told him that his assistance would pre- 
sently be needed. With a less experiei^oed chief, 
such a proceeding would have been fatal : but, 
when he did it — and it was his constant prmctioe 

I Sm Uw tnaplM of thtse two pwcagai, io tho fongolns ftitlelo 
(p. 131). 




— one always felt that evei^thing was at its very 
best. 

It may seem strange to claim, for the me- 
chanical process of time-beating, the rank of an 
element — ^and a very important element — neces- 
sary to the attainment of ideal perfection in art : 
yet Mendelssohn's method of managing the 
Bftton proved it to be one. He held * Tempo 
rubato ' in abhorrence; yet he indicated nuances 
of emphasis and expression — as opposed to the 
inevitable Accents described in the foregoing 
article — with a precision which no educated 
musician ever failed to understand; and this 
with an effect so marked, that, when even Ferdi- 
nand David — a Conductor of no ordinary ability 
— took up the baton after him at the Grewand- 
haus, as he frequently did, the soul of the Orches- 
tra seemed to have departed.' The secret of this 
may be explained in a very few words. He 
knew how to beat strict Time with expression ; 
and his gestures were so full of meaning, that he 
enabled, and compelled, the meanest Ripieno to 
assist in interpreting his reading. In other words, 
he united, in their fullest degree, the two quali- 
fications which alone are indispensable in a great 
Conductor — the noble intention, and the power 
of compelling the Orchestra to express it. No 
doubt, the work of a great Conductor is immea- 
surably £GM!ilitated by his fiuniliarity with the 
Orchestra he directs. Its members learn to 
understand and obey him, with a certainty 
which saves an immensity of labour. Sir Michael 
Costa, for instance, attained a position so eminent, 
that for very many years there was not, in all 
England, an orchestral player of any reputation 

s W« do Bot make thIiMMrtlon oa oar own uofopportod antiioritr. 
The clrcnmsUDca bu been nutlced. over and orer agalo ; and all 
wbo careftill7 itudlod MondelMdin't method will bear wlttMis to 
tbefMt. 
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who did not comprehend the meaning of the 
slightest motion of his hand. And hence it was 
that, during the course of his long career, he 
was able to modify and almost revolutionise 
the method of procedure to which he owed his 
earliest successes. Beginning with the com- 
paratively small Orchestra of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, as it existed years ago, he gradually 
extended his sway, nntil he brought under 
command the vast body of 4000 performers as- 
sembled at the Handel Festivals at the Crystal 
Palace. As the number of performers increased, 
he found it necessary to invent new methods of 
beating Time for them ; and, for a long period, 
used an uninterrupted succession of consecutive 
down-beats with a freedom which no previous 
Conductor had ever attempted. By using down- 
beats with one hand, simultaneously with the 
orthodox form in the other, he once succeeded, 
at the Crystal Palace, in keeping under command 
the two sides of a Double Chorus, when every one 
present capable of understanding the gravity of 
the situation believed an ignoble crash to be 
inevitable. And, at the Festival of 1883, ^ 
talented successor, Mr. Manns, succeeded, by 
nearly similar means, in maintaining order under 
circumstances of unexampled difficulty, caused 
by the sudden illness of the Toteran chief whose 
place he was called upon to occupy without due 
time for preparation. In such cases as these the 
Conductor's left hand is an engine of almost un- 
limited power, and, even in ordinary conducting, 
it may be made extremely useful. It may beat 
four in a bar, or, in unequal combinations, even 
three, while the right hand beats two; or the 
reverse. For the purpose of emphasising the 
meaning of the right hand,its action is invaluable. 
And it may be made the index of a hundred 
shades of delicate expression. Experienced players 
display a wonderful instinct for tne interpretation 
of the slightest action on the part of an experienced 
Conductor. An intelligent wave of the b^ton will 
often ensure an eflfective tforzando, even if it be 
not marked in the copies. A succession of beats, 
beginning quietly, and gradually extending to 
the broadest sweeps the b&ton can execute, will 
ensure a powerful crescendo, and the opposite pro- 
cess, an equally effective diminuendo, unnoticed 
by the transcriber. Even a glance of the eye 
will enable a careless player to take up a point 
correctly, after he has accidentally lost his place 
— a very common incident, since too many players 
trust to each other for counting silent bars, and 
consequently re-enter with an indecision which 
eneigy on the part of the Conductor can alone 
correct. 

It still remains to speak of one of the most 
important duties of a Conductor — that of start- 
ing his Ordiestra. And here an old-fiishioned 
scruple frequently causes great uncertainty. 
Many Conductors think it beneath their dignity 
to start with a preb'minary beat : and many more 
players think themselves insulted when such a 
beat is ffiven for their assistance. Yet the 
▼alue of t£e expedient is 90 great, that it is mad- 
ness to sacrifice it for the sskke of idle prejudice. 
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No doubt good Conductors and good Orchestras 
can start well enough without it, in all ordinary 
cases ; but it is never safe to despise legitimate 
help, and never disgraceful to accept it. A 
very fine Orchestra, playing Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in C minor for the first time under a 
Conductor with whose * reading* of the work 
they were unacquainted, would probably escape 
a vulgar crash at starting, even without a pre-* 
liminaiy beat; but they would certainly play 
the first bar very badly : whereas, with such a 
beat to guide them, they would run no risk at all. 
For one preliminary beat suffices to indicate to 
a cultivated Muddan the exact rate of speed at 
which the Conductor intends to take the Move- 
ment he is starting, and enables him to fulfil his 
chiefs intention with absolute certainty. [W.S.R.] 

TIME-SIGNATURE (Lat. Signum Modi, 
vd Tempari8,vel Prolationis; Germ. Taktzeichen). 
A Sign placed after the Clef and the Sharps or 
Flats wluch determine the Signature of the Key, 
in order to give notice of the Rhythm in which 
a Composition is written. 

Our present Time-signatures are directly de- 
scended from forms invented in the Middle Ages. 
Mediaeval Composers used the Circle — the most 
perfect of figures — ^to denote Perfect (or. as we 
should now say. Triple) Rhythm ; and the Semi- 
circle for Imperfect or Duple forms. The Sig- 
natures used to distinguish the Greater and Lesser 
Modes,* Perfect or Imperfect — Signa Modi, 
Modal Signs— were usually preceded by a group 
of Rests,* showing the number of Longs to 
which a Large was equal in the Greater Mode, 
and the number of Breves which equalled the 
Long in the Lesser one— that is to say, three 
for the Perfect forms, and two for the Imperfect. 
Sometimes these Rests were figured once only ; 
sometimes they were twice repeated. The foK 
lowing forms were most commonly used : — 

Greater Mode Perfect. 




Combinations of the Greater and Lesser Modes, 
when both were Perfect, were indicated by a 
Point of Perfection, placed in the centre of the 
Circle, as at (a) in the following example. When 
the Greater Mode was Perfect, and the Lesser 
Imperfect, the Point was omitted, aa at (6). 

1 Bee Mods. 

* Tbe reader nnist be otreftil to obwire Uie poiltion of theee 
Beits ; becmnae U to 011I7 when Uiey precede the Otrele or Bcmidiele. 
thftt tbey ere uied u etvns. When Uiey foUow It, ibv mtui be 
cottDicd M muk» of tllenoe. 
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When both Modes were Imperfect, or the 
Greater Imperfect and the Lesser Perfect, the 
diflTerence was indicated by the groups of Kests, 
as at (c) and {d). 

(Z>) Greater Mode Perfect, 
and LeMer Imperfect. 
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(a) Both Model Perfeet. 



(0 



„ ,^ -, . T - , (d) Greater Modee Imperfect, 

Both Modes Imperfect. ^' and Lewer Perfect. 



The Circle and the Semicircle, were also used 
either alone or in combination with the figures 
3 or a, as Signatures of Time, in the limited 
sense in which that term was used in the Middle 
Af^;^ i.e. as applied to tbe proportions existing 
between the Breve and the Semibreve only- 
three to one in Perfect, and two to one in Im- 
perfect forms. 

Perfect Time. 




The same signs were used to indicate the pro- 
pOTtion between the Semibreve and the Minim, 
in the Greater and Lesser Prolation ; * but gener- 
ally with a bar drawn perpendicularly through 
the Circle or Semicircle, to indicate that the 
beats were to be represented by Minims; and 
sometimes, in the case of the Greater Prolation, 
with the addition of a Point of Perfection. 
The Greater Prolation. 




Combinations of Mode. Time, and Prolation 
sometimes give rise to very complicated forms, 
which varied so much at difiFerent epochs, that 
even Ornitoparohus, writing in 151 7, complains 
of tbe difficulty of understanding them.' Some 
writers used two Cireles or Semiciroles, one 
within the other, with or without a Point of 
Perfection in the centre of the smaller one. The 
inversion of the Semicircle ( D) always denoted 
a diminution in the value of the beats, to the ex- 
tent of one-half; but it was only at a compara- 
tively late period that the doubled figure (C )) 
indicated an analogous change in the opposite 
direction. Again, the barred Circle or Semi- 
circle always indicated Minim beats; but the 
unbarred forms, while indicating Semibreves, in 
Mode, and Time, were used, by the Madrigal 
writeri, to indicate Crotchet beats, in Prolation. 

The application of these principles to modem 



iBnp.XTk. 



I 8m Fbolatiox. 
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Time-signatures is exceedingly simple, and may 
be explained in a very few words. At present 
we use the unbarred Semicircle to indicate 
four Crotchet beats in a bar ; the barred Semi- 
circle to indicate four Minim beats, in the Time 
called AUa breve, and two Minim beats in AUa 
Cappella, Some German writers once used the 
doubled Semicircle, barred, (CI )) for AUa hreve 
— which they called the Grosse Allabrevetakt, 
and the ordinary single form, barred.for Alia Cap- 
pella— £Ze^ne Allabrevetakt : but this distinction 
has long since fallen into disuse. 

The Circle is no longer used ; all other forms 
of Rhythm than those already mentioned being 
distinguished by fractions, the denominators of 
which refer to the aliquot parts of a Semibreve, 
and the numerators, to the number of them con* 
tained in a bar, as 4 ( = p, § (« i). etc. And 

even in this we only follow the mediaeval cus- 
tom, which used the fraction § to denote Triple 
Time, with three Minims in a bar, exactly as 
we denote it at the present day. 

A complete list of all the fractions now used as 
Time-Signatures will be found in the article 
TiMB, together with a detailed explanation of the 
peculiarities of each. [W.S.R.] 

TIME TABLE. A Table denoting the forms 
and proportionate duration of all the notes used 
in measured Music. ^ 

The earliest known indication of a Time Table 
is to be found in the well-known work on Can- 
tui fMnturahilis, written by Franco of Cologne 
about the middle of the nth century. Franco 
mentions only four kinds of notes, the Large (or 
Double Long), the Long, the Breve, and the 
Semibreye. Franchinus Gafurius, in his 'Practica 
music*,' first printed at Milan in 1496, de- 
scribes the same four forms, with the addition of 
the Minim. These were afterwards supplemented 
by the Greater Semiminim, now called the 
Crotchet, and the Lesser Semiminim, or Quaver ; 
and, later still, by the Semiquaver, the Demi- 
semiquaver, and the Half-Demisemiquaver. 

The modem Time Table, denoting the pro- 
portionate value of all these notes, is too well 
known in our schoolrooms to need a word of de- 
scription here. [W.S.B.] 

TIMID AMENTB. The indication written by 
Beethoven in his MS. of the Mass in D at the 
well-known passage in the 'Agnus' where the 
trumpets produce their thrilling effectr— 'Ah 
Miserere ! ' etc. ; but changed by the engravers of 
the first score and subsequent editions to *Tra^ 
midamente.' The mistake was corrected in 
Breitkopf 's critical edition. [G.J 

TIMPANI is the Italian word for kettle- 
drums. Printers and copyists often substitute 
y for » in this word, which is a great fault, as 
the letter y does not exist in the Italian lan- 
guage. [V. de P.] 

TINCTORIS, JoANNis DB, known in Italy 
as Giovanni del Tintore, and in Engbmd as 
John Tinctor, was bom at Nivelle in Brabant 
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in the year 1434 or 1435.* The peculiar form 
of his name has led to the Bupposition that he ' 
was the son of a dyer ; but the cuntom of using 
the genitive case, when translating proper names 
into Latin, was so common in Flanders during 
the Middle Ages, that it cannot, in this instance, 
be accepted as a proof of the fact. All we really 
know of his social status is, that his profound 
learning and varied attainments were rewarded 
with honourable appointments, both in his own 
country and in Italy. In early youth he studied 
the Law; took the Degree of Doctor, first in 
Jurisprudence, and afterwards in Theology; was 
admitted to the Priesthood, and eventually ob* 
tatned a Canonry in his native town. He after- 
wards entered the service of Ferdinand of 
Arragon, Ring of Naples, who appointed him 
his Chaplain and Cantor, and treated him 
with marked consideration and respect. At 
Naples he founded a public Music-School, com- 
posed much Music, and wrote the greater 
number of his theoretical works. He returned 
to Nivelle in 14901 and died there, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, in 1530. Franchinus 
Grafiirius makes honourable mention of him 
in several places. None of his Compositions 
have been printed, but several exist in MS. 
among the Archives of the Pontifical ChapeL 
One of these, a ' Missa Thomme arm^,* h 5, is 
remarkable for the number of extraneous sentences 
interpolated into the text. In the 'Sanctus' 
the Tenor is made to sing ' Cherubim ac Sera- 
phim, cseterique spiritus angelid Deo in altissi- 
mis incessabUi voce proclamant*; in the first 
'Osanna>* the Altus sings 'Pueri Hebraeorum 
stementes vestimenta ramos palmarum lesu filio 
David, clamabant * ; and in the * Benedictns,' the 
Tenor interpolates ' fienedictus semper sit filius 
Altissimi, qui de coelis hue venit '; while, in each 
case, the other Voices sing the usual words of the 
Mass.* This senseless corruption of the authorised 
text, it will be remembered, was one of the 
abuses which induced the Council of Trent to 
issue the decree which resulted in the composition 
of the ' Missa Papse Marcelli.* ' 

The theoretical works of J. de Tinctoris are 
more numerous and important, by far, than his 
Compositions. Their titles are * Expositio manus, ' 

* Liber de natura et proprietate tenorum,' ' De 
notis ac pausis,' 'De regular! valore notarum,' 

* Liber imperfeotionum notarum,' 'Tractatus 
alterationum,' 'Super punctis musicalibus,* * Liber 
de arte contrapuncti,' ' Proportionale musices,' 
'Complexus effectuum musices,* and 'Termino- 
rum musiosB diffinitorium.* 

This last-named work will, we imagine, be 
invested with special interest for our readers, 
since it is undoubtedly the first Musical Diction- 
ary that ever was printed. It is of such extreme 
rarity, that, until Forkel discovered a copy in the 
Library of the Duke of Gotha, in the latter half 
of the last century, it was altogether unknown. 
About the same time, Dr. Bumey discovered an- 

I Mot. ft* lome hUtorUns bare tappoMd. In 1400. 
tS0aToUtt.pp.SaB6.89a. 
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other copy, in the Library of Eling George III, 
now in the British Museum.^ The work is un- 
dated, and the place of publication is not men- 
tioned ; but there is reason for believing that it 
was printed at Naples about the year 1474. It 
contains 291 definitions of musical terms, arranged 
in alphabetical order, exactly in the form of an 
ordinary Dictionary. The language is terse and 
vigorous, and, in most cases, very much to the 
purpose. Indeed it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of the light thrown, by some 
of the definitions, upon the Musical Terminology 
of the Middle Ages. Some of the explanations, 
however, involve rather curious anomalies, as 
for instance, 'Melodia idem est quod armonia.' 
Forkel reprinted the entire work in his * Liter- 
atur der Musik,* p. 204 etc.; and his reprint 
has been republished, in the original Latin, under 
the editorship of Mr. John Bishop, of Chelten- 
ham, by Messrs. Cocks & Co.^ 

No other work by J. de Tinctoris has ever 
been printed ; though both F^tis and Cboron are 
said to have once contemplated the publication 
of the entire series. [W.S. R.] 

TIRABOSCHI, GraoLAMO, a well-known 
writer on Italian literature, bom at Bergamo, 
Dec. 28, 1 731, and educated by the Jesuits, to 
which order he at one time belonged. He was 
librarian of , the Brera in Milan for some years, 
and in 1 770 removed to a similar post at Modena. 
His 'Storia della Letteratura Italiana' (13 vols, 
quarto, 1772 to 1782) includes the history of 
Italian music. He published besides 'Biblioteca 
Modenese * (6 vols. 1 781 to 86) the last volume of 
which, ' Notizie de* pittori, scultori, incisori, ed 
architetti, nati degli Stati del Sig. Duca di 
Modena,* has an appendix of musicians. Tira- 
boschi died June 3, 1 797, at Modena. [F.G.] 
TIRANA. An Andalusian dance of a very 
graceful description, danced to an extremely 
rhythmical air in 6-8 time. The words which 
accompany the music are written in * coplas * or 
stanzas of four lines, without any 'estrevillo.* 
[See Sequidilla, vol. iii. p. 457 a.] There are 
several of them in Preciso's 'Colleccion de Coplas, ' 
etc. (Madrid, 1 799), whence the following example 
Ib derived :— 

Td eres mi primer amor, 

Td me ensenaste & querer 

No me ensefies & oWidar, 

Qae no lo qniero aprender.* 

Tiranas are generally danced and sung to a 
guitar accompaniment. The%iusic of one ('Si 
la mar fuera de tinta') will be found in 'Arias 

LCanciones Nacionales Espafiolea* (London, 
nsdale, 1871). [W.B.S.] 

TIRARSI, DA, 'to draw out.' Trombe, or 
Comi, da tirarsi, i.e. Trumpets or Horns with 
slides, are found mentioned in the scores of 
Bach's Kirchencantatas, usually for strengthen- 
ing the voices. See the Bachgesellschaft volumes, 
ii. pp. 293, 317, 327 ; X. 189, etc. etc. [G.j 

4 Klns't Ln». 68. «. 121. 

• At Um end of ' Bsmfltonl DteUonATy of »00 Muleal Tenm.' 

• TrmnslAtlon :— Thou ut my flnt lore. Thon uagtat«at dm to lOT*. 
ToMh nu not to forget. For I do not wUh to learn It. . 



TIS THE LAST KOSE OF SUMMER. 

"rrs THE LAST ROSE OP SUMMER. 
A song written by Thomas Moore to the tune 
of *The Groves of Blarney'; this again being 
possibly a variation of an older air called * The 
Young Man's dream/ which Moore has adapted 
to the words *Ab a beam on the face of the 
waters may glow.' Blarney, near Cork, be- 
came popular in 1788 or 1789, and it was then 
that the words of 'The Groves of Blarney* were 
written by R. A. Millikin, an attorney of Cork. 
The tune may be older, though this is not at 
all certain : it is at all events a very beautiful 
and characteristic Irish melody. We give it in 
both its fonns, as it is a good example of the 
way in which Moore, with all his tante, often 
destroyed the peculiar character of the melodies 
he adapted.' 
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Beethoven (ao Irische Lieder. No. 6) has set 
it, in E b, to the words ' Sad and luckless was the 
season.' Mendelssohn wrote a fantasia on the 
air, published as op. 15,' considerably altering 

1 ne writer in Indebted to Mr. T. W. Jojoe fbr the abore Infonns- 
tlon. Bee too Mr. and Mn. 8. 0. HftU'e * Irelftod.' 1. «. ud LoTer"! 
'Lfrlet of Ireland.' 

a Of the date of this pleoe no traee It fbrtbeomlnff. It probably be- 
loofi to hie flnt In^lih rislt. Ita pabUoatlon (by Spina) appears to 
«Me from MendetMohn't w\aH to Vienna. •• reato to IUI7. 
VOL. IV. PT. a. 



the Dotation ; and Flotow has made it the leading 
motif in the latter part of 'Mnrtha.' Berlioz's 
enthusiasm fur the tune equals his contempt for 
the opera. ' The delicious Irish air was so simply 
and poetically sung by Patti, that its fragrance 
alone was sufficient to disinfect the rest of the 
work.'» [G.] 

TITZE, or TIETZE, LuDWio, member of the 
Lnperial chapel and of the Tonkiinstler-Societat, 
and Vice-Pedell of the University of Vienna, bom 
April I, 1 797, died Jan. 1 1, 1850. Possessor of a 
sympathetic and highly-trained tenor voice, with 
a very pure style of execution, Titze was univer- 
sally popular. He sang at the Concerts Spirituels, 
and acted as choir-master, Karl Holz being leader, 
and Baron Lannoy conductor. Between 1 8 a 2 and 
i83phe appeared at a6concerts of theTonkttnstler- 
Societat, singing the tenor solos in such works aa 
Handel's 'Solomon,* 'Athaliali,' 'Jephthah/ and 
* Messiah,' and Haydn's ' Creation '^ and ' Seasons.' 
associated in the latter with Staudigl after 1833. 
From 182a he also sang at innumerable concerts 
and soirees of the Gesellschaft der Musikireunde. 
His special claim to distinction, however, was his 
production of Schubert's songs at these soirees. 
He sang successively, * Rastlose Liebe' (i8aA 
and 31); 'Erlkonig' (1825); 'Der Einsame 
(i8a6); 'Nachthelle' (i8a7) ; 'Norman's Ge- 
sang' (March 8, 1837, accompanied by Schubert 
on the PF., and 1839); '^ute Nachf (i8a8); 
' Der blinde Knabe,' and * Drang in die Feme' 
(i8a9) ; ' Liebesbotschaft,' and ' Auf deni Strome* 
(183a); 'An mein Herz/ 'Sehnsucht,' and 'Die 
Sterne' (1833); besides taking his part in the 
quartets 'Greist der Liebe' (1833 and 3a) ; 'Die 
Nachtigall' (1834) ; 'Der Gondelfahrer' (1835); 
and the solo in the 'Song of Miriam' (183a). 
At the single concert given by Schubert, March 
26, 1 828. he sang 'Auf dem Strome,' accompanied 
on the French horn by Lewy, jun., and on the 
PF. by Schubert. These lists show that Schu- 
bert's works were not entirely neglected in 
Vienna. His name appears in Uie programmes 
of the Gesellschaft soir^ 88 times between i8a i 
and 1840. LC.F.P.] 

TOCCATA (Ital.), from toeeare, to touch, is the 
name of a kind of instrumental composition 
originating in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. As the term Sonata is derived from the verb 
suonaref to sound, and may thus be described as 
a sound-piece, or ToruiUck, so the simiUtrly formed 
term Toccata represents a touch-piece, or a com- 
position intend^ to exhibit the touch and exe- 
cution of the performer. In this respect it is some- 
what synonymous with the prelude and fantasia ; 
but it has its special characteristics, which are 
so varied as to make them difficult to define 
clearly. The most obvious are a very flowing 
movement in notes of equal length and a homo- 
phonous character, there -being often indeed in 
the earlier examples but one part throughout, 
though occasionally full chord^ were employed. 
There is no decided subject which is maae such 
by repetition, and the whole has the air of a 

i 'Lattrei ttktlmei;' ^. as. ' 
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ihowy improrifation. Giovanni Gabrieli (i557~ 
1 613) and ClaudioMeruIo (1533-1604) were the 
first writen of any impoiiance who used this 
form, the Toccatas of tiie latter being scarcely 
so brilliant as those of the former, though more 
elaborate. Frescobaldi» Laigi Rossi, and Soberer 
developed the idea and sometimes altered the 
character of the movement, using chords freely 
and even contrapuntal passages. It was Bach 
however who raised the Toccata far beyond all 

Srevions and later writers. The Toccatas to his 
'ugues for Clavecin are in some cases a chain 
of short movements of markedly different tempi 
and styles. The fourth of those in the Peters 
volume of 'Toccatas and Fugues* is the only one 
which answers to the description given above, 
the others being almost overtures. That to the 
G minor Fugue in No. 21 1 of the same edition is 
▼ery extended. His organ Toccatas are very 
grand, one of the finest being that in F on this 
subject^ — 




the semiquaver figure of which is treated at great 
length alternately by the two hands in thirds 
and sixths over a pedal bass, and then by the 
pedals alone. Another in C (Dorffel, 830) is 
equally brilliant. Bach sometimes b^ns and 
ends with rapid eadenza-like passages in very 
short notes divided between the two hands, as in 
the well-known Toooata in D minor, with its fugue, 
which Tausig has arranged as a piano solo.' 

Prebably &om the fact of its faint individuality 
the Toccata has in later times had but a flickering 
vitality, and has found scant favour with com- 
posers of the first rank. A collection of six 
Toccatas for piano published by Mr. Pauer has 
resuscitated as prominent specimens one by 
F. Pollini (not the famous one of his 3a) in G, 
and others by Czemy, Onslow, Clementi, etc. 
That by Pollini is of the form and character of a 
Bourr^e, and the others would be better named 
Etudes in double notes^ having all definite sub- 
jects and construction. The same may be said of 
Schumann's Toooata in O (op. 7), which is a 
capital study for praciioe, and is in sonata form. 
Contemporary musicians have given us two or 
three speoimens of real Toccatas worth mention, 
prominent among them being that in G minor 
by Bheinberger, whieh Is a free fugue of great 
boldness and power. The same composer has 
used the diminutive term Toooatina for one of 
a set of short pieces; and another instance of 
the use of this tenn is the Toccatina in £b by 
Henselt, a short but very showy and difficult 
piece. Dupont has published a little PF. piece 
entitled Toocatklla. Toccatas by Walter Mao- 
fiurren and A. H. Jackson may dose our list of 
modem pieces bearing that name. [See Touch ; 
Tdoket.J [F.C] 

1 (DOrfibri Ott. no. IB th« oy •dltloDS or tMa. BohoBMnn im 
polntod out a hoal of ervon. Bm * OwwmwiU Sdirlftai.* It. tV. 

a Botb th<— la P and 9-f miMti -rralndlaa (Toowt*).* 
Three To cctt M I n F wtth ft Aiffue. In D oilnor. and In ■ wlUi two 
tagoae-ftra prlDtod In Td. ta of tfM BMl^OMllMbfta •dlUoD. 
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TODI. Maua Fraveiboa (or LuioiA, accord- 
ing to a contemporary Berlin opera-book, and to 
the inscription on some of her portraits), was a 
£unous messo-soprano singer, bom in Portugal 
about the year 1 748. She received her musical 
education firom David Perez, at lislxm. When, 
in her seventeenth year, she first appeared in 
public, she at once attracted notice by the 
beautiful, though somewhat veiled, quality of her 
voice. She made her dAut in London in I777t 
in Paisiello^S *Due Contesse,* but was not suc- 
cessful. Her voice and style were unsuited to 
comic oper% which, from that time^ she aban- 
doned. At Madrid, in the same year, her per- 
formance of Paisiello*s *01impiade' won warm 
admiration, but her European fame dates from 
1778, when her singing at Paris and Versailles 
created a lasting sensation. She rotumed for one 
year to Lisbon, but in 178 1 was at Paris sgain. 
In 178a she engaged herself for several years 
to the Berlin Opera, at a yearly salary of aooo 
thalers. But the I^sfdan public thought her 
affected and over-French in manner, and at the 
end of a year she gave up her engagement and 
returned to Paris, where she always found an 
enthusiastic welcome. Madame Mara was also 
in Paris, and the two queens of song appeared 
together at the Concert Spirituel. The public 
was divided into 'Maratistes* and 'Todistes^* 
and party spirit ran as high as between the 
'Gluckistes * and ' Piccinnistes,' or the adherents 
of Cuzzoni and Faustina. The well-known retort 
shows that the contest was not conducted with- 
out wit : — * Laquelle etoit la meilleure I C*est 
Mara. Cost bien Todi (bientdt dit).* 

Mara excelled in bravura^ but Todi would 
seem to have been the more pathetic Their 
rivalry gave rise to the following t 



Todi, par Bft Toix tonohftnte, 
De donx plean mouille mes yenx; 
Mftn, plua Tire, plus brillante, 
M*^tonne, me traniporte anz cieoz. 
L'ane ravit et rautre enchante, 
Maia oelle qui platt le mieuz 
Eat toujonn oelle qui cbante. 

Todi retumed to Berlin in 1 783, where she sang 
the part of Cleofide in 'Ludo Papirio.' The 
kini? wished her to remain, but she had already 
signed an engagement for St. Petersburg. Thera 
her performance of Sarti's 'Armida was an 
immense success. She was overwhelmed with 
presents and favours by the Empress Catherine, 
between whom and the prima donna there 
sprang up a strange intimacy. Todi acquired 
over Catherine an almost unbounded influence, 
which she abused by her injustice to Sarti, the 
im|>erial Chapelmaster, whom she disliked. 
Seeing that she was undermining his position at 
court, Sarti revenged himself by bringing Mar* 
chesi to St. Petersburg, whose wondorfiu vocal 
powers diverted some part of the public admira- 
tion firom Todi. Todi rotorted by procuring S«rti*a 
dismissal. This m^ly episode apart, she is asserted 
to have been amiable and generous. 

Meanwhile the king of Prussia was tempting 
her back to Berlin, and. as the Russian climate was 
telling on her voic^ she, in 1 786, accepted his offert. 
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and wM fiur more waimly received tlum upon lier 
first visit. With the exception of six months in 
BusBia, she remained at Berlin till 1 789, achiev- 
iD^her greatest triumphs in Reichardt's ' Andro- 
meda* and Neumann's 'Medea.' In March 1 789 
■he reappeared in Paris, and among other things 
sang a soena composed for her by Chembini, 
'Si^te alfin oontenti/ eliciting much enthusiasm. 
After a year*s visit to Hanover she proceeded to 
Italy, and sang with great success. In 1 79a she 
returned to Lisbon, whers^ in the following year, 
she died. 

It is strange that Tod! should have made no 
impression in this country, for there seems no 
doubt that she was one of the best dngers of 
her time, equal in many respects, superior in' 
some, to Mara, who was much admired here. 
Xjord Mount- Edgecumbe speaks of her as having 
* failed to please here,' and Bumey, later in her 
career, writes of her, * she must have improved 
very much since she was in England, or we 
treated her very unworthily, for,, though her voice 
was thought to be feeble and seldom in tune 
while she was here, she has since been extremely 
admired in France, Spain, Russia, and Germany, 
as a most touching and exquisite performer.' 

There is a pretty and scarce portrait of her in 
character, singing, called • L'Euterpe del Secolo 
XVIII * (i 79 1 ). She was twipe married, and left 
to her husband and her eight children, who sur- 
vived her, a ium of 400,000 francs, besides jewels 
and trinkets worth a fortune. [F.A.M.] 

TOD JESU, DER, f e, the Death of Jesus— 
the 'Messiah' of Germany, a ' Passions-Cantate,' 
words by Ramler, music by Graun. It was 
first performed in the Cathedral of Berlin, on 
Wednesday before Easter, March a6, 1755, and 
took such hold as to become an essentiAl part of 
the Passion week at Berlin, It is still given 
there at least twice a year. In England I can 
find no record of its complete performance. There 
are three editions of the full score — 1760, 1766, 
1810; and PF. arrangements without number, 
beginning with one by J. Adam Hiller, 1783, and 
ending with one in Novello's 8vo. series. [G.] 

TOFTS, Mb8. Cathkbinb, < little Inferior, 
either for her voice or her manner, to the beet 
Italian women,' * was the first of English birth 
who sang Italian Opera in England. A sub- 
scription concert was instituted in November 
1703 at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
where Mrs. Tofts sang several songs, both 
Italian and English." In the fc^lowing year 
she continued to sing at the 'Subscription 
ICnsic' On January 29, Margherita de I'Epine 
sang for the first time, at Drury Lane. On the 
second appearance of this, Tofts's future rival, a 
disturbance occurred at the Theatre, while ^e 
was singing, which 'was suspected' to have been 
created by her emissaries,' a suggestion which 
she denied in the * Daily Courant,' Feb. 8, 1704. 
In the same year she sang and played the part 
of Pallas in Weldon's 'Judgment of Paris.' 

Im 1 705 came the first attempt to plant Italian, 
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OP peeudo-ItaKan, Opera in England; and to 
the success of this endeavour Mrs. Tofts and 
her rival were the chief contributors, the 
fcnrmer playing successively the chief parts in 
'Andnoe,' 'Camilla,' 'Rosamond,' 'Thomyris,' 
and 'Love's Triumph.' 'Mrs. Tofts,* who took 
her first grounds of musick here in her own 
country, before the Italian taste had so highly 
prevailed, was then not an adept in it; yet 
whatever defect the fashionably skilful might 
find in her manner, she had, in the general 
sense of her spectators, charms that few of 
the most learned singers ever arrive at. The 
beauty of her fine prop«)rtioned figure, and 
the exquisitely sweet, silver tone of her voice, 
with that peculiar rapid swiftness of her 
throat, were perfections not to be imitated 
by art or labour.' At a very early stage of 
her short but brilliant career, she drew a salary 
of £500,^ higher than that which was paid to 
any other member of the company, — a sure 
test of the estimation in which she was held 
by the management and the public: at the 
same time, Vsdentini and de I'Epine only drew 
£400 apiece, and the Baroness, £aoo. At 
another time, this salary was commuted* into a 
share in the profits of the theatre. Again, we 
find her* offering to sing for 20 guineas a night, 
or 'in consideration the year is so &r advanced' 
for 400 guineas till the 1st of July, provided 
she was allowed to sing in another play, to be 
produced elsewhere, if not on an opera night. 
These were high terms in 1 708. She sang also 
at the concerts at Court. Meanwhile, she was 
no stranger to the quarrels and disputes which 
seem to have prevailed at the Opera then as in 
later times, liiere was a warm correspondence * 
about a bill of 80 guineas, for Camilla's dress, 
which Rich declined to pay ; but Camilla refused to 
appear in ' Thomyris ' till it was paid ; and Rich 
then compromised the matter. She further d^ 
manded* an allowance for ' locks for hair, Jewells, 
ribbons, muslin for vails, gloves, shoes, washing 
of vails, etc,' for which she modestly afi&rmed 
that ' £100 was not sufficient for the season.' 

Were it not th^t similar complaints and 
demands were common from other singers, there 
would seem to be here some foundation for the 
charge brought against Mrs. Tofts in the epigram, 
attributed to Pope : — 

So bright is thy besatj, so dharmlng thy sono^ 

Am had drawn both the beasts and their OrDheos along i 

But such is thy avarice, and inch is thy pride. 

That the beasts mast hare starred , and the poet have diedl 

She must however have had a great passion 
for money, and a great disr^ard uf the means 
of raising it, if Lady Went worth's contemporary 
account may be trusted. 'Mrs. Taufs,' says 
Uiat delighthil writer and most eccentric speller, 
«was on Sunday last at the Duke of Somerset's, 
where there were about thirty gentlemen, and 
every kiss was one guinea; some took three, 
others four, others five at Uiat rate, but none 
less than one.'* 
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' This anfortunate singer, the first ISngllsh-' 
woman distiniruiBhed in Italian Opera, lost her 
reason early in 1709. In a most ungenerous 
vein Steele Hlludes to her affliction,^ and 
attributes it to the habit she had acquired of 
regarding herself as really a queen, as she 
appeared on the stage, a habit from which she 
could not free herMlf. Bumey supposes that 
this was an exaggeration, by means of which 
the writer intended only to * throw a ridicule on 
opera quarrels in general, and on her particular 
dinputes at that time with the Margarita or 
other female singers.* Hawkins says that she 
was cured, temporarily at least, and 'in the 
meridian of her beauty, and possessed of a large 
sum of money, whidi she had acquired by 
singing, quitted the stage (1709), and was 
married to Mr. Joseph Smith, afterwards Eng- 
lish consul at Venice. Here she lived in great 
state and magnificence, with her husband, for a 
time ; but her disorder returning* (which, if true, 
upsets Bumey*s theory), * she dwelt sequestered 
from the world in a remote part of the house, 
and had a large garden to range in, in which 
she would frequently walk, singing and giving 
way to that innocent frenzy which had seized 
her in the earlier part of her life.* She was 
still living about the year 1 735.' 

Her voice did not exceed in compass' that of 
an ordinary soprano, and her execution, as shown 
by the printed airs which she sang, 'chiefly 
consisted in such passages as are comprised in 
the shake, as indeed did that of most other 
singers at this time.' It may be observed, 
however, that all singers 'at this time' added a 
good dead to that which was * set down for them* 
to execute ; and probably she did so too. 

It is somewhat strange that, of a singer so 
much admired as Mrs. Tofts undoubtedly was, no 
portrait should be known to exists either painted 
or engraved* [J.M.] 

T0L6ECQUE, a family of Belg^n musicians, 
who settled in France after the Restoration. 
The original members were four brothers:— the 
eldest, IsiDOBB Joseph (bom at Hanzinne Ap. 17, 
1 794, died at Vichy May 10, 1 8 7 1 ), was a good con- 
ductor of dance-music. Jbak Baftisti Joseph 
(bom at Hanzinne in 1797. died in Paris, Oct. 33, 
1 869), violinist, composer, and excellent conductor, 
directed the music of the court balls during 
Louis Philippe's reign, and also those at Tivoli 
when those public gardens were the height of 
the fashion. He composed a quantity of dance- 
music— quadrilles, vaUes, and galops — above the 
average in merit; an op^ra-comique in one act 
'Charles V. et Duguesclin ' (Od^n, 1827), with 
Gilbert and Guiraud ; and with Deldevez, * Vert- 
Vert' (Op^ra, 1851), a 3-act ballet, his most 
itnportant work. He was a member of tha 
Soci^t^ des Concerts du Conservatoire from its 
foundation in 1859. ^® iidrd brother, Adodstb 
Joseph, also bom at Hanzinne, Feb. a8, 1801, 
died in Paris^ May 2 7, 1 869. A pupil of Rudolph 

1 Tatter. No. tti lfft7 ». ITOa 
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Kreutzer, he took the first violin prize at the 
Conservatoire in 1821, made some mark as a 
virtuoso, was an original member of the Soci^t^ 
des Concerts, and one of the best violinists at 
the Op^ra, and for several seasons was well 
known in London, where he played first violin at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. The youngest, Chablbs 
Joseph, bom May 37, 1806, m Paris, where he 
died Dec. 19, 1835, was also a pupil of R. Kreut- 
zer, and an original member of the Soci^t^ des 
Concerts. He took a prize at the Conservatoire 
in 1 824, and became conductor at the Vari^t^ in 
1830. In this capacity he composed pretty songs 
and pieces for interpolation in the plays, several 
of which attained some amount of popularity. 

The Tolbecque family is at this moment re- 
presented by AUGUSTB, son of Auguste Joseph, 
a distinguished cellist, bora in Paris, March 30, 
1830. He took the first cello prize at the Con- 
servatoire in 1849, and has published some 15 
works of various kinds for his instrument, in- 
cluding 'La Gymnastique du Violoncelle* (op. 
14), an excellent collection of exercises and 
mechanical studies. He is ^so a clever restorer 
of old instruments, and formed a collection, 
which he sold to the Brussels Connervatoire 
in 1879. His son, Jean, bom at Niort, Oct. 7, 
1857. took the first cello prize at the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1873, and has studied the organ 
with C^sar Franck. [G.C.] 

TOLLET, Thomas, composed and published 
about 1694, in conjunction with John Lenton, 
' A Consort of Muitick in three partn,* and w»s 
author of 'Directions to play on the French 
flageolet.* He was also a composer of act tunes 
for the theatre, but is best known as composer 
of ' Toilet's Ground,' printed in the Appendix to 
Hawkins's Hintory. [W.H.H.] 

TOMASCHEK, Wenzel, composer, born 
April 17, 1774, at Skutsch in Bohemia. He 
was the youngest of a large family, and his 
father, a well-to-do linen-weaver, having been 
suddenly reduced to poverty, two of his brothers, 
a priest and a public official, had him educated. 
He early showed talent for music, and was placed 
at Chrudim with Wolf, a well-known teacher, 
who taught him singing and the violin. H» 
next wished to learn the piano and organ, and 
his brother the priest sent him a spinet, on 
which he practlKod day and night. The Minorite 
fathers of Iglan offered him a choristership, with 
instruction in theory. On the breaking of hia 
voice in 1 790, he went to Prague to study philo- 
'sophy and law, supporting himself the while by 
giving lessons. Alt his spare time, even the 
hours of rest, was spent in studying the works 
of Marpuig, Kirnberger, Matbeson, Tiirk, and 
Vogler, and he thus laid a solid foundation of 
scientific knowledge. Neither did he neglect 
practical music, but made himself familiar with 
the works of Mozart and Pleyel, and became ac- 
quainted with Winter, Kozeluch, and above aU, 
Beethoven, who exercised a life-long influence, 
over him. In his autobiography, published in a 
volume called 'Libussa* (1845, etc.), Tomaschek 
writes, ' It was in 1 798, when I was studying 
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Uw, that Beethoven, thai giant among players, 
came to Prague. At a crowded concert in the 
Omviet-hall he played his Concerto in G (op. 15), 
the Adagio and Bondo grazioso from the Sonata 
in A (op. 2), and extemporised on a theme from 
Mozart*8 Clemensadi Tito, ** Ah tu fosti il primo 
ofi^tto." His grand style of playing, and 
especially his bold improvisation, had an extra- 
ordinary effect upon me. I felt so shaken that 
ibr aeyoid days I coald not bring myself to totich 
the piano; indeed it was only my inextioguishable 
love for the art, that, after much reasoning with 
myself, drove me back to the instrument with 
even increased industry.' Before long, however, 
the critical fisoulty returned. Afber hearing Bee- 
thoven twice more, he says, *This time I was 
able to listen with greater calmness of mind, and 
though I admired as much as ever the power 
and brilliancy of his playing, I could not help 
noticing the frequent jumps from suligeot to 
snbject which destroyed the oontinnity and 
gradual development of his ideas. Defects of 
this kind often marred those most magnificent 
creations of his superabundant fancy.' * Had 
Beethoven's compofdtions (only a few of which 
were then printed) daimed to be classical 
standard works as regards rhythm, harmony, 
and counterpoint, I should perhaps have been 
discouraged from canying on my self-cultivation ; 
but as it was, I felt nerved to further effort.' 
Three years later Tomaschek declared Beethoven 
to have still further perfected his playing. He 
himself about this time published some *Un- 
icarische Tanze' (without ever having heard a 
Hungarian air) and Holty's 'Elegie auf eine 
Rose,* an early specimen of programme-music. 
Twelve waltses had a great success at the 
Prague Carnival of 1797 ; but these he burnt. 
He was known as a pianist, and esteemed as 
a teacher by the principal nobility, but hesi- 
tated between the profession of music and an 
oCBcial career. Meantime Count Bucquoi von 
Longueval offered him the post of ooinposer in 
his household, with such a nalary as to place 
him at «ase in money-matters; and this he 
accepted. Prague continued to be his home, 
but he made occasional journeys, especially to 
Vienna. In November 1814 he paid Bee- 
thoven a visit, of which he has left an account 
(' Libussa,' 1846) in the form of a conversaUon. 
He tells us that Meyerbeer and other artists 
had put themselves at Beethoven's disposal, for 
the peiformance of the ' Battle of Vittoria,* and 
that Meyerbeer pUyed the big drum. ' Ha ! ha I 
ha I ' exclaims Beethoven, ' I was not at all pleased 
with him ; he could not keep time, was always 
coming in too late, and I had to scold him well.^ 
Ha 1 lui ! ha 1 I dare aay he was put out. He 
is no good. He has not pluck enough to keep 
time.' Pluck was a quality which Meyerbeer 
never possessed, even at the time of his greatest 
successes. A fortnight later Tomaschek repeated 
the visit, and describes it in even greater detail 
(* Libussa' 1847). Meyerbeer's 'Two Caliphs* 

I This looks — If B wtfc wn , even in IS14. «>vld b«ar prottr iraO on 
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was then being performed, and on Tomaschek 
saying that it began with a Hallelujah and ended 
with a Requiem, Beethoven remarked, ' Yes, it 
is all up with his playing.' And again, 'He 
knows nothing of instrumental music; singing 
he does understand, and that he should stick to. 
Besides, he knows but little of composition. J 
tell you he will come to no good.' Beethoven's 
prophecy was not fulfilled ; but these notes are 
interesting records of his opinions, and show a high 
esteem for Tomaschek. 

Tomaschek's house became the centre of mu- 
sical life in Prague, and the list of his pupils in- 
cludes Dreysohook, Kittl, Kuhe, Schulhoff, Bock- 
let, Dessauer, Worzischek, and Wiirffel. In 
1823 he married Wilhelmine Ebert, remaining 
ill Count Bucquoi's servioe, though with a house 
of his own, where he was much visited by 
strangers, especially by English. He was hos- 
pitable and pleasant except on the subject of 
music, on which he was given to laying down 
the law. In person he was tall, and of a mili- 
tary carriage. The superficial was his abhorrence. 
Even in his smaller works there was a technical 
completeness, which procured him the title of the 
* Schiller of music* His church music includes 
a Missa Solennis in Eb, and several Requiems, 
but his predilection was for dramatic music, to 
which he was led by its oonneotion with the 
Ballad and the Lied. He set several of Goethe's 
and Schiller's poems, and also old Czech songs 
from the Koniginhof MS.' 

Tomaschek played his setting of Goethe** 
poems before the poet himself at Eger, and 
was very kindly received. His opera ' Seraphine' 
(181 1 ) was well received at the National Theatre 
in Prague, in spite of a poor libretto ; but in spite 
of this success he declined to permit the appearance 
of two other operas, 'Alvara* and 'Sakuntala.* 
He left seentu from Goethe's * Faust,' and from 
' Wallenstein,' ' Maria Stuart,' and the ' Braut 
von Messina,' as well as other vocal compositions, 
which were presented with his other remains to 
the Bohemian National Museum in Prague, by 
his nephew Freiherr von Tomaschek. 

Besides a quantity of smaller works, chiefly 
Lieder, Tomaschek published no with opus 
numbers, including the interesting *£klo&:ues' 
(<»?• 35» 39» 47. 51. 5.S> 66 and 83) and 'Dithy- 
ramb ' (op. 65, Prague. Berra), which would still 
repay the attention of pianists. It is unfor- 
tunate for Tomaschek's fame that his works 
were contemporaneous with Beethoven's, but 
they exerciiied a material influence on such an 
artist as Robert Schumann. Is it too much to 
hope thnt these lines may direct Some musicians 
to an unjustly forgotten composer t 

Tomaschek died April 3, 1850, and was buried 
in the churchyard of Koschir. near Pnigue. [E.G.] 

TOMASINI, Luioi (AiiOT8iu8),eminent violin- 
ist, and distinguished member of Prince Ester- 
hazy's band under Haydn, bom 174 1 at Pesaro. 
In 1757 he became a member of Prince Paul 
Anton's household at his palace of Eisenstadt in 

9 Tho MClMntlelty of whleh has bow tf^rovod bj 8«aibor&. tM 
gnat Auiborhy on tMeb UtciMura. 
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Hungary, and on Haydn*s andertakiBg tlM Ykm- 
Capellmeistership in 176 1, wiia at onoe promoted 
by him to be fint Tioiin. He wat afterwards 
leMler, and director of the eliamber-raii8ie» with a 
laigely inoreaeed salarr. Prince NichoUa (soo- 
oteaor to Paal Anton) left him a pension in 1 700, 
but Tomasini remained in the service till his 
death, April 25, 1808. He was on the most in- 
timate terms with Haydn, who wrote all his 
quartets with a view to Tomasini*s playing, and 
remarked to him, 'Nobody plays my quartets se 
much to my satk^fkction as you do.' He Only 
once appeared in public in Vienna, at a concert 
of the TonktLnstler-SociettU (1775), of winch he 
had been a member firom its foundation in 1771. 
In all probability Haydn gare him instmotion in 
composition* He published Tiolin-ooiicertos, quar- 
tets, duos, concertants (dedicated to Haydn), etc. 
For the Prince he wrote * 34 Divertimenti per 11 
PaHdon (barytone), TJolino, e nolonc^ov' now in 
the archives of the Oesells^ft der Musikfirennde 
in Vienna. A few ef Haydn*s violin-conoertuS 
were written expressly for Tomasini (* fatto per U 
Luigi * ) . Besides two daughters, who saug in the 
church and opera at Eisenstadt, Tomasini had two 
talented Sons. iThe eldest^ 

Luigi, bom 1779, "^ Brterhas, an etcellent 
violinist, was received intb the chapel in 1796, 
dismissed several times fbr iticorrigible levity, but 
as often readmitted at Haydn*B request. The 
latter speaks of his 'rare genius,* and so did 
Hummel. He played in Vienna in 1796 and 1801 
at the Tonkiinstler-Societat, and in 1806 ^t the 
Augarten concerts. In 1808 he htA to fly, for 
having married, without the Prince*s leave, Siophie 
Groll, a singer in the chapel, but he secured an 
appointment as Ooticertmeister to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelits. In 181 a he and his wifb 
gave a concert in Berlin, when Luigi played 
Beethoven*s concerto, and his wifs, a pupil of 
Righini*8, was much applauded. In 18 14 be gave 
a concert in the eourt theatre in Vienna, aftek* 
Which he wholly ^Ksappean. His brother, 

Antok, bom 1775 at Eisenstadt, played in the 
chapel as an amateur from 1791 to 96, when he 
became a re^ar membefr. His instrument was 
the viola. He married the daughter o^ a Polish 
General in 1805, in which year he itlso became it 
member of the Tonkiinstler-Societat. He ternm- 
bled his brothet both in talent and disposition, 
and, like him, was several times dismissed, and 
tAkeft on again with increased salary. In 18 so 
he became leader of the band, and died at Eisen- 
sUtdt June I a, 1834. [O.P.P.] 

TOMRINS. A famUy which, in the i6th and 
17th centuries, produced many eood musicians. 

Rev. Thomas TomKiks was chanter and taltnoY 
canon of Gloucester Cathedral in the latter part 
of the 1 6th centuiy. He contributed to 'The 
Triumphos of Oriana.* 1606, the madrigal "The 
fkUnes and satirs tripping,* commonly attributed 
to his tnore celebrated son and n4niesake» 

JbHir T0KKIM8, Mns. Bte., one of his sbnH, wato 
probably a chorister ofOlouoester Cathedral. He 
lifterwards became a scholar ef Khig*8 OuUege, 
Cambridge, of which in k6o6 h» was appoints! 
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oiiganist. He resigned in i6flt upon being dio 
organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. In 1635 he 1 
appointed gentleman extraordinary of the Chapel 
Uml * for the next place of an organist there,* 
and in 1625 became Gospeller. £& died Sept. 
S7, 1638, and was buried at St. Paul's. Some 
anthems by him are contained in Bamard*s Viik 
eolleotion. His son, Robibt, was in 1641 one of 
the King's musicians. 

Tbomab ToMKnrs, Mas. Bao., another son of 
Thomas, was a pupil of Byrd, and graduated at 
Oxford, July 11, 1607. He soon afterwards be» 
eame organist of Worcester Cathedral On Aug. 
a, i6ai, he was sworn in as one of the ocganiets 
of the Caiapel Royal upon the death of Edmood 
Hooper. In 1 6a a he published * Songs of 3, 4, 5 
and 6 parts,' containing a8 madrigals aiid an* 
thems of a high degree of excellenoe. He died 
in June, 1656, and was buried at Martin Haas* 
ingtree, Worcestershire. A collection of his 
church music, comprising 5 services and 68 
anthems, wss publidied in 1664 under the title 
of 'Musioa Deo Sacra k Ecolesi» AnglicansB; 
or, Musick dedicated to the Honor and Service of 
God, and to the Use of Cathedral and other 
Churches Of England, especially te the Chappel 
Royid of King Charles the First.' A seoond im- 
pression appeared in 1668. 

Many MSS. of his masio are found in the 
Tudway collection, at Ely. Ch. Ch. Oxford, eta 
At St. John s Coll. Oxford, there is a volume 
written by him and Este, containing, among other 
reihArkable things, the bass part of a Service by 
Tallis for 5 voices, otherwise unknown. [See 
TALLts, vol. iv. p. 54 a.] 

Giles Tomkhts, a third sen, succeeded his 
brother. John, as organist of King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1622. He afterwards became 
organist of Salisbury Cathedral, which appoint- 
ment he held at the time of his death in im»8. 

KATHamK. ToMKm, bom 1584, son of a gen- 
tleman of Notihampton, chorister of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, finom 1596 to 160A, derk there 
from 1604 to 1606, and usher of the College 
School from 1606 to 1610, and Abbabax Tom- 
EIKB, chorister of the same CoUeige from 161 1 to 
16 1 7, wen probably members of another branch 
of tiie same famUy. [W.H.H.] 

TONAL FUGUE (Fr. Pugw du Ton ; Germ. 
Mtttfhdhe Fu^, Fttge des TOne$). A form of 
Fugue, in which the Answer {Ctmet), instead of 
following the Subject {Dux) exactly. Interval 
for Interval, sacrifices the closeness of its Imita^ 
tlon to a more important necessity — that of exact 
confbrmity with the organic constitution of the 
Mode in which it is written ; in other words, t6 
the Toiialitv of its Scale. [See SofiJlctf.] 

This definition, however, though sufficient 
to distinguish a Tonal Fugue frotn a Real one 
of the same period and fbmi, givA no idea what* 
evet of the sweeping revolution which followed 
the substitution of the lateif for the eariier 
method. A technical history of Uiis revolution, 
though giting no more than a sketch of it0 
phases weugh which it pawod, between the 
death of Palestrina and the maturity of Handel 
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and Sebastian Bach, would fill a toIuhm. We 
can here only gire the ultimate results of the 
movement ; pausing first to desoribe the position 
from which the earliest modem Fuguists took 
their departure. 

The Real Fugue of the Polyphonic Composers, 
as perfected in the i6th century, was of two 
kinds— Limited, and Unlimited. With the 
Limited form — now called Canon — we hare, here, 
no concern.^ The Unlimited Real Fugue started 
with a veiy short Subject, adapted to the opening 
phrase of the verbal text — ^for it was always vocal 
— and this was repeated note for note in the 
Answer, but only for a very short distance. The 
Answer always began before the end of the Sub- 
ject ; but, after the exact Imitation carried on 
through Uie first few notes, the part in which it 
appeved became *free,' and proceeded whither 
it would. The Imitation took place generally in 
the Fifth above or the Fourth below ; sometimes 
in the Fourth above, or Fifth below, or in the 
Octave ; rarely, in Unlimited Real Fugue, in any 
less natural Interval than these. There was no 
Counter-Subject; and, whenever a new verbal 
phrase appeared in the text, a new musical phrase 
was adapted to it, in the guise of a Second Sub- 
ject. But it was neither necessary that the open- 
ing Subject should be beard simultaneously with 
the later ones ; nor, that it shotdd ireappear, after 
a later one had been introduced. Indeed, the 
cases in which these two conditions — both indis- 
pensable, in a modem Fugue— were observed, 
even in the slightest degree, are so rare, that 
they may be o^uidered as infringements of a 
very strict rule. 

The form we have here described was brought 
to absolute perfection in the so-called 'School of 
Paleetrina,' in the latter half of the i6th century. 
The first departure from it — rendered inevitable 
by the substitution of the modem Scale for the 
older Tonalitie^^-consisted in the adaptation of 
the Answer to the newer law, in place of its 
subjugation, by aid of the Hexaohord, to the 
Ecclesiastical Modes. [See Hsxacbobd.] The 
change w.is oruciaL iSit it was manifest that 
mattflcs could not rest here. No sooner was the 
transformation of the Answer recognised as an 
unavoidable necessity, than the whole conduct 
of the Fugue was revdutiotiised. In order to 
make the modifications through which it passed 
intelligible, we must first ooosider the change 
in the Answer, and then that which took place 
in the eonstmction <MP the Fugue founded upon 
it — ^the modem Tonal Fugue. 

The elements which enter into the oompontion 
of this noble Art^form are of two classes ; the one, 
oomprisiBg materials essential to its existence ; 
the other consisting of aooeMories only. The es- 
sential elements are (i) The Subject, (a) The 
Answer, (.^)TheCounter-Subject«(4)The Codetta, 
(5) The Free Part» (6) The Spisode, (7) The 

1 HioM wte wish to trtoe Um relation bitw«an tM Hro wfll do 
«vll to ttvdy llM -llMia OwMoiea.' sAlled by Ia Wft. uA hf him 
MtfffbMod to ralMirla^ or tho 'Mluft OMontoft' oT Fuz. aldo by 
■Ido with PalMtrln«*s 'IIIaM ad rugam' : takinfthetwo Ant-oaiMd 
iMHa m ttai«»ki oT UoriM, aad «Im third of VoUmltaS Baal 
Vacuo. 
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Strstto, and (8) The Pedal-Point, or Organ-Point. 
The aooessoiies are. Inversions of all kinds, in 
Double, Triple, <^ Quadruple Counterpoint ; 
Imitations of all kinds, and in all possible Int^r- 
vaLi, treated in Direct, Contrary, or Retrograde 
Motion, in Augmentation, or Diminution ; Modu- 
lations ; Canonic passsges ; and other devices too 
numerous to mention. 

Among the essential elements, the first place 
is, of course, accorded to the Subject; which 
is not merely the Theme upon which the Com- 
position is fomied, but is nothing less than an 
epitome of the entire Fugue, which must coitain 
absolutely nothing that is not either directly 
derived from, or at least more or less naturally 
suggested by it. 

Onie qualities necessary for a good Subject are 
both numerous imd important. Chembini has 
been laughed at for informing his readers that 
' the Subject of a Fugue ought neither to be too 
long, nor too short* : but> the apparent Hibemian- 
ism veils a valuable piece of Advice. The great 
point b, that the Subject should be complete 
enough to serve as the text of the discourse^ 
without beooming wearisome by repetition. For 
this purpose, it is sometimes made to consist of 
two members* strongly oontrasted together, and 
adapted for separate treatment; as in the fol- 
lowing Subject, by Telemann, in which the first 
meml^r keeps up the dignity of the Fugue^ while 
the seoond provides perpetual animation. 




Sometimes the eonstmction of the Subject b 
homogeneous, as in the following by Rimberger ; 
and Uie contrast is then produced by means of 
varied Counterpoint. 




Many very fine Subjects — perhaps, the finest 
of all — combine both qualities ; affording suffi- 
cient variety of figure when thev appear in com- 
plete form ; and, when separated into fragments, 
serving all necessary purposes, for Episodes^ 
Strettiy etc., as in the fblloMnng examples — 



Prbscoiuldi. 




<PnMrv« him «br tho glory of Thy nsme.' ' Hawdbl. 
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Sometimes, the introduction of a Sequence, or 
the figure called Rosalia, affords opportunities 
for very effective treatment. 

Ebkruk> 




Sebastian Bach constantly made use of this 
device in his Pedal Fugues, the Subjects of 
which are among the longest on record. There 
are few Subjects in which this peculiarity is 
cnrried to greater excess than in that of his 
Pedal-Fugue in £ Major. 




Very different from these are the Subjects 
designed by learned Contrapuntists for the ex- 
press purpose of oomplicated devices. These are 
short, massive, characterised by extremely con- 
cordant Intervals, and built upon a very simple 
rhythmic foundation. Two fine examples are to 
be found in Bach's | Art of Fugue *; and the < Et 
vitam' of Cherubini*s * Credo ' in G for 8 voices. 



J. S. Bacb. 




Next in importance to the Subject is the 
Answer; which, indeed, is neither more nor 
less than the Subject itself, presented from a 
different point of view. We have already said 
that the Tonal Answer must accommodate itself, 
not to the Intervals of the Subject, but, to the 
organic constitution of the Scale, liie essence of 
this accommodation consists in answering t i le Tonic 
by the Dominant, and the Dominant by the Tonic : 
not in every unimportant member of the Subject — 
for this would neither be possible nor desirable 
— but in its more prominent divinions. Thp first 
thing is to ascertain the exact place at which 
the change from Real to Tonal Imitation must 
be introduced. For this process there are cer- 
tain laws. The most important are— 

(i) When the Tonic appears in a prominent 
position in the Subject, it must be answered by 
the Dominant ; all prominent exhibitions of the 
Dominant being answered in like manner by the 
Tonic. The most prominent poHitions possible 
are those in which the Tonic passes directly to the 
Dominant, or the Dominant to the Tonic, without 
the interpolation of any other note between the 
two ; and, in these cases, the rule is absolute. 
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Siibjsol. Answer. Subject. Answer. 



(2) When the Tonic and Dominant appear in 
less prominent positions, the extent to which 
Rule I can be observed must be decided by the 
Composer's musical instinct. Beginners, who 
have not yet acquired this faculty, must carefully 
observe the places in which the Tonic and Do- 
minant occur ; and, in approaching or quitting 
those notes, must treat them as fixed points to 
which it is indispensable that the general contour 
of the passage should accommodate itself. 




(a) Dominant, aiiBwerad bj Tonte. St <e). 

(ft) Oomlnaut. answered hj Sapertonie. at (l). 

(3) The observance of Rules i and 2 will 
ensure compliance with the next, which onlains 
that all passages formed on a Tonic Harmony, in 
the Subject, shall be formed upon a Dominant 
Harmony in the Answer, and vice vered. 

Subject. Answer. 



Tonic Dominant Dominiint Toidc*^ 

Hannonj, Harmony. Harmony. Harmony. 

(4) The Third, Fourth, and Sixth of the Scale 
should be answered by the Thini, Fourth, and 
Sixth of the Dominant, respectively. 
Subject 




(d) (•) (/) 

(a) SlzUi ofTonlo. (() llilrd of Tonle. («) Fbortb ofToolfr 
{4) Sixth of DoBDlnsnt («) Third of DomloanL 
(/) Fourth of Dominant. 

(5) The Interval of the Diminished Seventh, 
whether ascending or descending, should be an- 
swered by a Diminished Seventh. 



■ 0^^-^ ,. 


Answer. 




feij-^T^rr7fl_,,"r^ 


r J^i 


yi K 1 

Subject. 


Answer. 




' -f^ ^-^-.J.J^-I J r. .i 
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(6) As a general nile, all Sevenths should be 
answered by Sevenths ; but a Minor Seventh, 
asoending from the Dtiminant, is frequently an- 
swered by an ascending Octave ; in which case, 
its subsequent descent will ensure conformity with 
Rule 4, by making the Third of the Dominant 
answer the Third of the Tonic. 



i 



Buhjeet. 
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(7) The moat diflBcolt note of the Scale to 
answer is the Supertonio. It is frequently ne- 
cessary to reply to this by the Dominant ; and 
when the Tonic is immedbitely followed by 
the Supertonic, in the Subject, it is often ex- 
pedient to reiterate, in the Answer, a note, 
which, in the original idea, was represented by 
two distinct Intervals ; or, on the other hand, to 
answer, by two different Intervals, a note which, 
in the Subject, was struck twice. The best safe- 
guard is careful attention to Rule 3, neglect of 
which will always throw the whole Fugue out 
of gear. 



Subject. 



Answer. 



(•) W 

(a) TodIc aamored \tf Dominant, at {t\ 
(ft) Bapertonie, uuwared b7 DomloADt, At (<i). 

Simple as are the foregoing Rules, great judg- 
ment is necessary in applying them. Of all the 
qoalities needed in a good Tonal Subject, that of 
vuggesting a natural and logical Tonal Answer 
is the most indispensable. But some Subjects 
are so difficult to manage that nothing but the 
in*$ight of genius can miike the connection between 
the two sufficiently obvious to ensure its recogni- 
tion. The Answer is nothing more than the pure 
Subject, presented under another aspect: and, 
nnless its effect shall exactly correspond with 
that produced by the Subject itself, it is a bad 
answer, and the Fugue in which it appears a 
bad Fugue. A painter may introduce into his 
picture two horses, one crossing the foreground, 
exactly in front of the spectator, and the other 
in such a poution that its figure can only be 
truly represented by much foreshortening. An 
ignorant observer might believe that the pro- 
portions of the two animab were entirely 
different ; but they are not. True, their actual 
measurements differ ; yet, if they be correctly 
drawn, we shall recognise them as a well- 
matched pair. The Subject and its Answer 
offer a parallel case. Their measurement (by 
Intervals) is different, because they are placed 
in a different aspect; yet, they must be so ai^ 
ranged as to produce an exactly similar effect. 
We have shown the principle upon which the 
arrangement is based to be simply that of an- 
swering the Tonic by the Dominant, and the 
]>ominani by the Tonic, whenever these two 
notes follow each other in direct suoeessioD; 
with the farther proviso, that all passages of 
Mdody formed upon the Tonic Hannony shall 
be represented by passages formed upon the 
Dominant Harmony, and rice r«rs4. Still, great 
difficulties arise, when the two characteristic 
notes do not succeed each other directly, or, 
when the Harmonies are not indicated with 
inevitable deamess. The Subject of Handel's 
Chorus, •Tremble, guilt,' shows how the whole 
swing of the Answer sometimes depends on the 



change of a single note. In this case, a per- 
fectly natural reply is produced, by making the 
Answer proceed to its second note by the ascent 
of a Minor Third, instead of a Minor Second, 
as in the Subject— 1.«. by observing Rule 4, with 
regard to the Sixth of the Tonic. 




The Great Masters firequently answered their 
Subjects in Contrary Motion, giving rise to 
an apparently new Theme, described as the In- 
verted Subject (Inversio ; Rivolta, Rivolzimento; 
Umkehrung). This device is usually employed 
to keep up the interest of the Composition, after 
the Subject has been discussed in its oiiginal 
form : but some Masters bring in the Inverted 
Answer at once. This was a favourite device 
with Handel, whose Inverted Answers are so 
natural, as to be easily mistaken fur regular ones. 
The following example is from Qierubini's 
* Credo ' already mentioned. 




$ 



Inversion; or Answer In Contrary Motion- 



Another method of answering is by Diminu- 
tion, in which each note iu the Answer is made 
half the length of that in the Subject. This, 
when cleverly done, produces the effect of a new 
Subject, and adds immensely to the spirit of the 
Fugue; as in Bach's Fugue in £, No. 33 of 
the XLVIII, bars 26-30 ; in the Fugue in C| 
minor, No. J 7 of the same set; and. most espe- 
cially, in Handel's Chorus^ * Let all the AngeW 

Subject. I i J J J^ h . ^ 



^ 



Answer, by > diminution. 
Allied to this, though in the opposite direor 
tion, is a liighly effective form of treatment by 
Augmentation, in which each note in the An* 
swer is twice the length of that in the Subject, 
or in Double Augmentation, four times its length. 
The object of this is, to give weight to massive 
passages, in which the lengthened notes produce 
the effect of a CatUo femio. See Bach's Fugue 

1 Th* • An>i*«r Tiers mlfht wtth «quAl proprleCj be eonttdercd » tlM 
•Salileet't in wbkh oue tlie sniirar would be bj Aaginentsttoa. 
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in D| minor, no. 8, in the XLVIII, and many 
other celebrated instances. 

Subject. CHBRITBIIfl. *BI 




By these and similar expedients, the one Sub- 
ject is made to prodace the eflPeot of several new 
one8 ; though the new Molivo is simply a modified 
form of the originaL 

But a. good Subject must not only suggest a 
good Answer : it must also suggest one or more 
subsidiary Themes so constructed as to move 
against it» in Double Counterpoint, as often as it 
may appear.^ These secondary Themes are called 
Clounter- Subjects {Contra- Subjeeium; Contra- 
Tema\ Contra-8ubjdU;Contre-ivjel). The Counter- 
Subject or Counter-Subjects, however numerous 
they may be, must not only move in Double 
Counterpoint with the Subject, but all must be 
capable of moving together, in Triple, Quadruple^ 
or Quintuple Counterpoint, as the case may be. 
Moreover, aftertheSubjecthasonce been proposed, 
it must nevermore be heard, except in company 
with at least one of its Counter-Subjects. The 
Counter-Subjects 'usually appear, one by one, as 
the Fugue develops ; as in Bach's Fugue in C$ 
Minor— No. 4 of the XLVIII. Less ^uently, 
one, two, or even three Counter-Subjects appear 
with the Subject, when first proposed, the Com- 
position leading off, in two, three, or four Parts, 
at once. It was an old custom, in these cases, 
to describe the Fugue as written upon two, 
three, or four Subjects. These names have 
sometimes been erroneously applied even to 
Fugues in which the Counter-Subjects do not 
appear until the middle of the Composition, 
or even later. For instance, in Wesley and 
Horn's edition of Bach*s XXVIII, the Fugue 
in a minor is called a * Fugue on 3 Subjects,* 
although the real Subject starts quite alone, 
the entrance of the first Counter-Subject taking 
place at bar 35, and that of Uie second at bar 
49. Cherubini very justly condemns this no- 
menclature, even when the Subject and Counter- 
Subjects begin together. <A Fugue,' he says, 
'neither can nor ought to have more than one 
principal Subject for its exposition. Ail that 
accompanies this Subject is but accessory, and 
neither can nor ought to bear any other 
name than that of Counter-Subject. A Fugue 
which is called a Fugue on two Subjects, ought 
to be caUed a Fugue on one Subject^ with one 
Counter-JSubject,* etc. eta It is highly desirable 
that the nomendature thus recommended should 
be adopted : but there is no objection to the 
terms Single and Double Fiunie, as applied 
respectively to Fugues in whitm the principal 
Counter-Subject appears after or simultaneously 
with the Subject; for, when the two Motivi 
begin together, the tena * Double* ft snrdy 
not out cf place. When two Counter-Subjects 
» 8m oooiiTi»«viJB«t. f<ti. I. p. «a 
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begin together with the Subject, the Fugue may 
fairly be called Triple ; when three begin with it, 
it may be called Quadruple ; the number of pos- 
sible Counter-Subjects being only limited by that 
of the Parts, with, of course, the necessary reeerva- 
tion of one Part for the Subject. A Septuple 
Fugue, therefore, is a Fugue in seven Paits» 
written upon a Subject, and six Counter-Subjects, 
all beginning together. 

The Old Masters never introduced a Counter- 
Subject into their Real Fugues. Each Part, after 
it had replied to the Subject, was fiee to more 
wherever it pleased, on the appearance of the 
Subject in another Part. But thn is not the case 
in the modem Tonal Fugue. Wherever the 
Subject appears, one Part, at least, must accom- 
pany it with a Counter-Subject ; and those Parts 
only which have already performed this duty 
become finee — that is to say, are permitted, for 
the moment, to fill up the Harmony by unfettered 
Counterpoint. 

When the Subject and Counter-Subject start 
together, the Theme is called a Double-Subject ; 
as in the last Chorus of Handel's 'Triumph of 
Time and Trulli,' based on the Subject of an 
Organ Concerto of which it originally ' formed the 
oonduding Morement; in the ' Cbrisle' of Mo- 
sart's Requiem ; and in the following firom Haydn's 
'Creation.' 




It !i very important that the Subject and 
Counter-Subject should move in different figures. 
A Subject in long-sustained notes will fi*eqnently 
stand out in quite a new aspect, when contrasted 
with a Counter-Subject in Quavers or Semi- 
quavers. In Choral Fugues the character of 
tne Counter-Subject is usually suggested by a 
change in the feeling of the wends. For instance, 
the words of the Qiorus, 'Let old Timotheus,' 
in 'Alexander's Feast,' consist of four lines of 
Poetry each sung to a separate Motive. 

In order that the Subject may be more naturally 
connected with its first Counter-Subject, it is 
common to join the two by a Codetta (Fr. 
Queue; Germ. NaehsaU), wmch facilitates thfe 
entrance of the Answer, by carrying the leading 
Part to a note in harmonious continuity with it. 
ThefollowingCodettaisfrom the celebrated Fugue 
called * The Cat's Fugue/ by D. Scarlatti. 




t Sm tiM orifltMa Ma, In Um BrItUh VaMttm. a«oiia Itt. ! 
•MUM. '^ 
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Tlie alternation of the Subject with the An- 
swer — called its Repercussion (Lat. JUpercusno ) 
Ital. JUpereussione ; Grerm. Wiedertchlag) — is 
governed by necessary, though somewhat elastic 
laws. Albrechtfcberger gives twenty-four different 
schemes for a Fugue in four Parts only, showing 
the various order in which the Voices may con- 
sistently enter, one after the other. The gjeat 
desideratum is, that the Answer should follow the 
Subject, directly ; and be followed, in its turn, 
by an immediate repetition of the Subject^ in 
some other Part: the process being continued^ 
until all the Parts have entered, in turn, with 
Subject and Counter-Subject, altmnately, and 
thus become entitled to continue, for a time» 
as Free Parts. But the regularity of this alter- 
nation is not always possible, in Choral Fugues, 
the management of which must necessarily con- 
form to Uie conipass of the Voices employed. 
Pot ifistance, in Brahms^s ' Deutsche Requiem,* 
there are two Subjects, each embracing a range 
of no less than eleven notes — a fatal hindrance 
to orthodox fugal management. 

When the Subject luts been thus clearly set 
foHh, so as to fonn what is called the Exposition 
of the Fugue, the order of its Repercussion may 
be reversed ; the Answer being assigned to the 
Parts which began with the Subject, and vice 
vtr$d: after which the Fugue may modulate at 
pleasure. But> in common language, the term 
Subject is always applied, whether accurately or 
not, to the transpoiaed llieme, even though it 
may appear in the aspect proper to the Answer. 

As the Fugue proceeds, the alternation of 
Subject and Answer is frequently interrupted 
by Episodes (Ital. Andatnenti; Fr. DivertiBH- 
Vfenu), founded on fragments of the Subject, or 
its Counter-Subjects, broken up, in the manner 
explamed on page 1 35 ; on fragments of contra- 
puntal passages, already present, or on passages 
naturally Suggested by these» Great freedom is 
permitted in these ac ce s sor y sections of the Fugue, 
during the continuance of which almost all the 
Parte may be considered as Free, to a certain 
extent. Neverthdess> the great Fuguists are 
always most careful to introduce no irrelevant 
idea into their Compositions ; and every idea not 
naturally Suggested by the Subject, or by the Con- 
trapuntal matter with which it is treated, must 
neoenarily be irrelevant. It is indeed neither 
possible nor desirable, that every Part should be 
dontinudusly occupied by the Subject. When it 
Ilia proposed this, or the Answer* or one of the 
OountetsSubnects deduced frt>m them, it mav 
proceed in Single or Double Counterpoint with 
tome other Pan. But, after a long rest^ it 
inust always M^nter with the Subject, or a 
Oounter-SobjeM t w> tst least, with a ootttra* 
pontal fragment irith which One or the other of 
them has been previontly aoSompanied, and which 



may, therefore, be fkirly said to have been sug»> 
gested by the Subject* in the first instance. And 
thus it is, that even the Episodes introduced into 
a really good Fugue form coni^stent eleuients of 
the argmnent it tets fotih. In no Fugue of tbo 
highest order is a Part ever permitted to enter> 
without having something important to say. 

After the Exposition has been fully carried 
out, either with or without the introductiuii of 
Episodes, the subsequent conduct of the Fugue 
depends more on the imaglnaticm of the Com- 
poser ^an on any very stijngent rule of construc- 
tion; though the great Fuguists have always 
arranged their plans in acoordanoe with certain 
well-recognised devices, which are universally 
regarded as common property, even when trace- 
able to known Masters. And here it is that 
the ingenious Devices (Fr. Artificee ; Germ. Kvn- 
stdeien) described at page 1 35 as accessory ele* 
ments of the Fugue, are first seriously called 
into play. The Composer may modulate at 
will, though only to the Attendant Keys of the 
Scale in which his Subject stands. He may 
present his Subject, or Ck>untor-Subject, upside- 
down — i. e. inverted by Contrary Motion ; or 
backwards, in *Imitatto eanorisans*; or, 'Per 
reote et retro *— half running one way, and half 
the other ; or, by single or double Augmentation, 
in notes twice, or fbur times, as long as those in 
the d^iginal ; or by Diminution, in notes half the 
length. Or, he may introduce a new Counter* 
Subject, or even a Ctmto fentio. In short, he 
may exercise his ingenuity in any way most con- 
^nial to his taste, provided only that he never 
Forgets his Subject. The only thing to be de* 
sired is. that the Artifices should be well chosen : 
not only suggested by the Subject^ but in dose 
accordance with its character and meaning. It 
is quite possible to introduce too many De« 
vices ; and the Fugue then beeomes a mere 
dry exhibition of leuidng and ingenuity. But 
the (Heat Masters never fall into this error. 
Being themselves intensely interested in the pro- 
greas of their woik, they never fail to interest the 
listener. Among the most elaborate Fugues on 
t«cord are those in Sebastian Bach's *Art of 
Fugue^* in which the Subject given on page 136 
is treated with truly marvellous ingenuity and 
erudition. Yet, even these are in some respects 
surpassed by the * Et vitam venturi,' which forms 
the conclusion of CiMrubini's Credo, AUa Cap*- 
peUa, for eight Voices, In Double Choirv with 
a Thorough-Bass. The Subject (quoted on page 
136) is developed by the aid of five distinct 
C^unter^ubjects^ three of whioh enter simul- 
taneously wi^ the Subject itself; the l^irst afW 
a Minim-rest; the Second after three Minims: 
fke Thkd after two bars : the Subject itself oo« 
cupyfng three bars and one note of Alia Brett 
Time. It may therefore justly be eidled a <^ad^ 
rufde Fugue. ThetworemaiaingCouaterSubjeets 
enter at the fifth and sixth bars, respeotivdy; 
and, because the first proposal of the Suigeot 
oom«s to an end before their appeaianoe, CHieru* 
hint, though giving them the title of Counter^ 
Subjects, does not number them^ as he did the 
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tirst three, but calls one V autre; and the other le 
tiouvecw contre-mjet. The Artifices begin at the 
fourth bar, with an Imitation of the Third 
Coanter-Subject in the Uniifon, and oontinae 
ihenoe to the end of the Fugue, which em- 
bodiea 243 bars of the finest contrapuntal writing 
to be found within the entire range of modern 
Music. 

When the capabilities of the Subject have 
been demonstrated, and its various Counter-Sub- 
jects discussed, it is time to bind the various 
members of the Fugue mora closely together, in 
the form of a Stretto^ (Lat. Rettrictio; Ital 
Stretto, Redretto ; Germ. EngfUhrung ; Fr. Rap- 
proehemerU)^ or passage in which the Subject, 
Answer, and Counter-Subjects, are woven to- 
gether, as closely as possible, so as to bind the 
whole into a knot. Aptitude for the formation 
of an artful Stretto is one of the most desir- 
able qualities in a good Fugal Subject. Some 
Subjects will weave together, with marvellous 
ductility, at several different distances. Others 
can with difficulty be tortured into any kind of 
Stretto at all. Sebastian Bach's power of inter- 
twining his Subject and Counter-Subjects seems 
little SxoH of miraculous. The first Fugue of 
the XL VI II, in C major, contains seven distinct 
Stretti, all differently treated, and all remark- 
able for the closeness of their involutions. Yet, 
there is nothing in the Subject which would 
lead us to suppose it capable of any very extra- 
ordinary treatment. The secret lies rather in 
Bach's power over it. He just chose a few simple 
Intervads, which would work well together ; and, 
this done, his Subject became his slave. Almost 
all other Fugues contain a certain number of 
Fpisodes ; but here there is no £pisode at all : 
not one single bar in which the Subject, or some 
portion of it, does not appear. Yet, one never 
tires of it. for a moment; though, as the Answer 
is in Real Fugue, it presents no change at all, 
except that of Key, at any of its numerous re- 
currences. Some wonderfully dose Stretti will 
also be found in Baches 'Art of Fugue*; in 
HandeVs 'Amen Chcntis*; in Cherubini*s '£t 
vitam,' already described ; in the ' Et vitam ' of 
Sarti's * Credo,' for eight Voices, in D ; and in 
many other great Choral Fugues by Masters «f 
the 1 8th century, and the first half of the 19th, 
including Mendelssohn and Spohr. Some of 
these Stretti are found on a Dominant, and 
seme on a Tonic Pedal. In aU, the Subject is 
made the principal feature in the contrapuntal 
labyrinth. The following example, from the 
' Gloria' of Puioell's Englii^ 'Jubilate, 'composed 
for S. Cedlia's Day, 1694, is exceptionally in- 
teresting. In the first plaoe, it introduces a 
new Subject — a not unoonunon custom wi^ 
the earlier Fuguists, when new words were to 
be treated — and, without pausing to develop 
its powers by the nsual process of Repercus- 
sion, presents it in Stretto at once. Secondly, 
it gives the Answer, by Inversion, with such 
ensy grace, that one foigets all about its inge- 
nuity, though it really blends the learning af 

> Fn»m mwimttrt, to bind. 
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Polyphony with the symmetry of modern Form 
in a way which ought to make us very proud of 
our great Master, and the School of which he 
was so bright au ornament. Fur, when Puroeil's 
'Te Deum' and 'Jubilate' were written, 8^ 
baHtian Bach was just nine years old. 




With the Stretto or Organ-Point the Fugue 
is generally brought to a conclusion, and, in many 
examples, by means of a Plagal Cadence. 

Having now traced the course of a fully de- 
veloped modem Tonal Fugue, finom its Exposi- 
tion to its final Chord, it remains only to say a 
few words concerning some well-reoognised ex- 
ceptions to the general form. 

We have said that the modem Fugrue sprang 
into existence through the recognition of its 
Tonal Answer, as an inevitable necessity. Yet 
there are Subjects — and very good ones too — 
which, admitting of no natunu Tunal Answer 
at all, must necessarily be treated in Real Fugue: 
not the old Real Fugpe, formed upon a few slow 
notes treated in close Imitation ; but, a form of 
Composition oorresponding with the modem Tonal 
Fugue in every respect except its Tonality. Such 
a case is Mendelssohn's Fugue in E minor (op. 35, 
no. I ), in which the Answer is the Subject ex- 
actly a fifth higher. 




Again, a Fugue is sometimes written upon, or 
combined with, a Canto fermo ; and the resulting 
oonditiona very nearly resemble those prevailing 
on board a Flag-Ship in the British Navy ; the 
functions of the Subject being typified by those 
of the Captain, who commandis the ship, and the 
privileges of the Canto fermOt by those of the 
Admiral, who commands the Captain. Some* 
times the Subject is made to resemble the 
Canto fermo very closely only in notes of shorter 
duration ; sometimes it is so oonstruoced as to 
move in Double Counterpoint against it. In 
neither case is it always easy to determine which 
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18 tbe real Subject; bnt attention to the Expo- 
sition will generally decide the point Should 
the Canto fermo pass through a regular Expo- 
sition, in the alternate aspects of Dux and 
Comes, it may be fairly considered as the true 
Subject, and the ostensible Subject must be ac- 
cepted as the principal Counter-Subject. Should 
any other Theme than the Canto fermo pass 
through a more or less regular Exposition, that 
Theme is the true Subject, and the Canto fermo 
merely an adjunct. Examples of the first method 
are comparatively rare in Music later than the 
1 7th century. Instances of the second will be 
found in Uandel's ' Utredit Te Deum and Ju- 
bilate,' 'Hallelujah Chorus/ *The horse and his 
jrider/ Funeral, and Foundling Anthems; and 
in J. S. Bach's ' Choral Vorspiele.' 

Other exceptional forms are found in the ' Fugue 
of Imitation, in which the Answer is neither an 
exact reproduction of the Subject, nor necessarily 
confined to Imitation in any particular Interval ; 
the Fnghettay or Little Fugue, which terminates 
at the close of the Exposition ; and the Fugato, 
or PesEzo Fugato, which is not really a Fugue, 
but only a piece written in the style of one. 
But these forms are not of sufficient importance 
to need a detailed description* [W.S.R.] 

TONALITY is the element of key. which in 
modem music is of the very greatest importance. 
Upon the clearness of its definition the existence 
of instrumental music in harmonic forms of the 
Sonata order depends. It is defined by the con- 
sistent maintenance for appreciable periods of 
harmonies, or passages of melody, which are 
characteristic of individual keys. Unless tbe 
tonality is made intelligible, a work which has 
no words becomes obscure. Thus in the binary 
6r duplex form of movement the earlier portion 
must have the tonality of tbe principal key well 
defined ; in the portion which follows and sup- 
plies the contrast of a new and complementary 
key, the tonality of that key, whether dominant or 
mediant or other relative, must be equally dear. 
In the development portion of the movement 
various keys succeed each other more freely, 
but it is stiU important that each change shall 
be tonally comprehensible, and that chords be- 
longing to distinct keys shall not be so recklessly 
mixed up togeUier as to be undecipherable by 
may process of analysis — while in tiie latter 
portion of the movement the principal key again 
requires to be clearly insisted un, especially at 
the conclusion, in such a way as to give the 
clearest and most unmistakeable impression of 
the tonality ; and this is commonly done at most 
important points by the use of the simplest and 
dearest successions of harmony. Choxtis which 
•re derived from such roots as dominant, sub- 
dominant, and tonic, define tbe tonality most 
obviously and certainly; and popular dance- 
tunes, of all times, have been generally based 
upon suooessions of such harmonies. In works 
which are developed upon a larger scale a much 
greater variety ot chords is used, and even chords 
belonging to dosely related keys are commonly 
interlaced without producing obscurity, or weak- 
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ening th6 structural outlines of the work ; but 
if chords are closdy mixed up together without 
system, whose roots are only referable to keys 
which are remote firom one another, the result is 
to make the abstract form of the passage unin- 
telligible. In dramatic music, or such muhio 
as depends for its coherence upon words, the 
laws which apply to pure instrumental music 
are frequently violated without ill effects, inas- 
much as the form of art then depends upon 
different conditions, and the text may often 
successfully supply the solution for a passage 
which in pure instrumental music would be 
uninteUigible. [C.H.H.P.] 

TONE, in the sense of Quality, the French 
timhre, is distinguished as harsh, mild, thin, 
full, hollow, round, nasal, metallic or woody; 
and most persons agree in assigning these epithets 
to varieties of tone as usually hc^rd. No valid 
reason was forthcoming for the cause of these 
varieties until Helmholtz, in *Die Lehre der 
Tonempfindungen,* settled its physical basis, de- 
monstrating and explaining it by his theory of 
tone sensations. Since the publication of that 
great work the why and wherefore of differences 
of quality may be learned by all enquirers^ 
without any preliminary knowledge of mathe* 
matics ; and as there are admirable translations 
of Helmholtz*s great work, in French by M. 
Gu^roult, and in English by Mr. A. J. EIHm, 
those who wish to pursue the study of the 
subject will find no insurmountable hindrance 
to doing so. 

If, as Helmholts points out, the same note is 
sounded successively on a pianoforte, a violin, 
clarinet, oboe or trumpet, or by the human voice, 
though the pitch be the same and the force equal, 
the musical tone of each is different and may be 
at once recognised without seeing the instrument 
or singer, lliese varieties of quality are infi- 
nitely numerous, and we can easily distinguish 
one voice firom another in singing or speaking 
even by memory, at distances of time and space ; 
and by the delicate shades of quality in vowd 
tone we percdve that each individual is furnished 
with a aistinct vocal instrument. This infinite 
gradation of tone is due to tbe fact that simple 
tones are very rarely heard, but that in nearly 
every musical sound, though accepted by the ear 
as one note, several notes are really heard in 
combination, and it is the different relative 
numbers and intensities of the notes combined 
that cause the sensation of different quality. In 
the analysis of the combination the lowest tone 
is called the 'Prime' or 'Fundamental,' and 
the higher ones, the * Upper Partials.** The 
running off into upper partial tones is to be 
attributed, as Mr. Hermann Smith discovered, 
to the energy with which the sounding medium, 
whatever it mav be. is agitated* The iEolian 
Harp b a beautiful instance of the influence of 
varying energy. In it several strings are tuned 
to one pitch, but they are not equally sub- 

1 W« aIwUId from refennee to tlM miKh-datwtad eorablnatton or 
dlfiisrential tooot which Um eor eao peroolvo lower hi pitch ihui Uts 
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milted to the force of the wind, and In conse- 
quence we hear lower or higher notes in com- 
binations of concord or dissonance, as the strings 
vibrate in longer or shorter sections due to the 
less or greater power of the wind, and its point 
of impact on the string.* The pulsations known 
as Beats, which may be heard by touching and 
holding down almost any key of a pianoforte 
not recently tuned, affect the ear by their fre- 
quency. If unapparent or neariy so, Hohnholta 
characterises the sound as * continuous,* if per- 
ceptibly apparent as 'discontinuous,' and while 
continuity is harmonious and gratifies the ear, 
discontinuity is discordant and more or less 
pains the ear according to the frequency of the 
disconnection. Now the priiiie and upper partials 
which in strinsfs, narrow tubes, reeds and the 
human voice form a musical note, proceed in a 
regular succession, the Arithmetkjal Progression 
of I, a. 3. 4, 5. 6, etc. This succession may also 
be expreased in ratios which show by fractions 
the vibrating divisions of the string. We express 
the same succession by Unison, Octave, Twelfth, 
Double Octave, etc. Up to 8. which is the 
Third Octave from the Prime or Fundamental, 
the successive combination of these increasing 
divisions of the string (or of the air column) is 
sufficiently continuous or free from prominent 
beats to satisfy the ear as harmonious, but that 
point passed, the greater frequency of beats 
caused by the increasing nearness of the suc- 
cessive partials causes a disagreeable sensation 
which is extreme when a string vibrating in 12 
sections and another vibrating in 13, are sound- 
ing together. The reader must take for granted 
that for simple tones the particles vibrate like 
the bob of a pendulum. For compound tones 
the form of the vibration is veiy different. The 
particular form in any case depends upon the 
number and intensity of the partials or simple 
tones of which it is compounded, and produces 
the effect called quality of tone. There is 
another circumstance called 'phase.' depending 
upon the points of their vibrations in which 
two partial coincide, when compounded; this 
alters the form of vibration in the compound 
tone, but has no perceptible effect on its 
quality. , 

We have so fisr touched upon the voice, and 
those instruments of strings, reeda, and narrow 
pipes which may have a regular series of harmonic 
proper tones ; there are however irregular causes 
of musical or partially musical sound with inhar- 
monic proper tones, not following an arithmetical 
Older of succewion : among these are wide pipes, 
stretched membranes (as drums), plates (as 
gongs), elastic rods (as tuning-forks), and the 
various metal and wooden harmonicas. The use 
of nearly all these varieties is in consequence 
much restricted in our modem European music 
As to Resonance, any elastic body £utened ip as 
to be permitted to vibrate wiVL have its own 
proper tones, and will respond sympathetically to 

I The peeolter. toitfhlnff. «kMMt« or tlM jiollaa bMP hwinony b 
dctennli>«d by the ftaqurat p wwoc e of tb* Hannonle Bcvcoth. m 
tottml naMted to our matlc and repUoed br sharpw dlMOUt 
■amtlM of •!! soUnly dUknat toM ciianeter. 
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the influence of other periodic vibrations, as may 
be commonly observed with violins, pianofortes, 
harps, and other stringed instruments, where 
the comparatively faint sound of the strings is 
materially reinforced by the responsive sound- 
board. 

In many wind instruments the phenomena of 
Harmonics become of the first importance. In 
these they are caused by increase of pressure or 
force of blowing ; and, in point of fact, as each 
higher note is gained by the rejection of a lower 
factor of sound, the quality of each note changes 
and gains in brilliancy as it ascends in pitch. In 
stringed instruments it is sufficient to touch the 
vibrating string gently with the finger, to damp 
all those simple vibrations which have segmental 
curves or loops at the point touched ;^ while at 
the apparent resting-places from vibration which 
are called nodes, the simple vibrations meeting 
there continue to sound with undiminished loud- 
ness. The quality is changed from the full sound- 
ing note ; the vibrating complex being simpler, 
sounds sweeter and purer, until in the very 
highest harmonics the difference to the ear be- 
tween string and wind seems almost lost. ^ The 
greater consistency of metal assists the mainten- 
ance of a state of vibrating motion once assumed, 
and from this what we characterise as metallic 
tone is the comparatively steady lasting of the 
high upper partUl tones, but with the possible 
feult of becoming tinkling. In the less elastio 
mass of wood, the upper partials rapidly die 
away. Unless this decrease be too rapid the ear 
delights in the greater prominence gained for the 
prime and its nearer upper partials. If too rapid 
we characterise the tone as woody. 

In the Pianoforte we meet with the readiest 
application of the terms 'metallic * and * woody.* 
Modem pianos, where the framing which holds 
the strings and bears their draught is of iron, 
frequently have a * metallic * tone from the higher 
elasticity of the firaming, which being metal does 
not allow the high upper partials of the string 
to die away so soon as they did in the older 
pianos of iron and wood or of wood alone, the 
inferior elasticity of which permitted them to 
become extinct sooner and the string to pass 
more quickly into longer segments of vibration. 
The extreme influence of metal may be to main- 
tain a * ringing ' or even a • tinkling * tone ; from 
the wood we get a 'dull' or 'woody' quaHty, 
There are however other conditions to be pre- 
sently referred to. To show the strength of the 
octave harmonic in a good iiianoforte you will 
rarely find the tuner adjust the pitoh note O (a) 
to its corresponding tuning-fork. He prefers the 
middleO (5) an ocUve lower, because its first upper 
partial (c) beato, for a certain space of time, more 

(a) 5L <^ 



distinctly with the fork than the fundamental with 
whichit is in unison. The scheme of strengthening 
the octave harmonic by an additional octave string 
is certainly a work of supererogation 1 But one 
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▼eiy important fketor in pianoforte tone is the 
hammer, both in its covering and in its itriking 
place against the string. Helmholts shows that 
a soli hammer causes softer or rounder tone be- 
canae the greater continuity of contact of the 
aolt material damps the very high upper partials, 
while the less continuity of contact of a hard- 
surfisced hammer allows small sections of the string 
to sound on. Strength of blow causes loudness by 
increasing the amplitude or greater ribrating ex- 
corsion of the string, while it also expends more 
energy and increases the number of upper partials 
in the tone. Weakness of blow is, of course, of 
reverM influence. The striking-place, or point 
of contact of hammer and string, aflbcts the tone 
variously. Experience teaches that it should be 
npon a nodal point, although many pianoforte 
makers neglect an accurate adjustment of the 
striking line, to the detriment of purity of tone. 
If the string could be struck exactly at the half 
of its length between the bridges, a kind of 
clarinet tone o :gfreat beauty would be obtained. 
On the other hand, by striking very near the 
wrestplank bridge^ and thus favouring the very 
high partials at the expense of the lower ones, 
an approximation to the oboe tone would be 
gained. The so-called 'Lute' stop, in the 
harpsichord, is a practical illustration of this 
change of quality. The best fundamental tone 
in combination with the best sounding partials 
is obtained at the eighth of the string ; at the 
ninth the tone hardens by diminution of the 
power of the prime, which is proved by the ham- 
mer requiring more 'toning* or softening. The 
high upper partials continue to come into greater 
prominence as we ascend to the tenth and higher, 
foe which reason, to get brighter trebles, piano- 
forte makers have adopted the device of bringing 
the striking-place inwards as they ascend, with 
• loss of equality of tone. In the old keyboard in- 
struments which preceded the pianoforte, and 
indeed in the early pianofortes, no attention was 
paid to accuracy of striking-place. In Harpsi- 
chords and spinets the strings were usually 
touched somewhere between the half and the 
tenth of tftie length; but the small diameter 
of the strings favoured the due formation of 
agreeable upper partials.^ 

The framing and weight of stringing have much 
to do with the bars attached to the under side of 
the belly or soundboard of a pianoforte. These 
bars cross the direction of the grain of the Spruce 
Fir of which the belly is made, and promote the 
elasticity of this most important tone reinforcer. 
Without the Resonance table the strings would 
offer scarcely any sound, and without the 
elasticity gained by the bars their high upper 
partials would be imperfectly reflected, or im- 
mediately lost. The hard wood bridge carries 
the complete pulsations of the strings to the 
•oundboard by alternating greater and less pres- 
sures. On the whole no other musical instru- 

I TlM afltal or the ttrfklni It do*. geneiBUy. to Um tntmylty of 
■MCton of the rfraple Tftntk'n*. Md the oorrctpoodiot IncrvMo 
or die tmm of titm partlato. » the point of Mwlf nwot by tho hMnmw, 
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ment Is capable of the infinite variety of the 
tone qualities of the pianoforte, as various as the 
wonderfully nervous touch of the ends of the 
fingers of the player, which differs in every in- 
diiridual so that no two pert(ms produce quite the 
same tone f^m the pianoforte unless they may 
be said to agree in the bad tone obtained by in- 
elastic thumping. 

We can compare, although remotely, the 
violin with the pianoforte in some of the ftmda- 
mental principles of tone-production, but in many 
respects these instruments are very difierent. 
For instance, in the tone-production, the string 
clings to the bow until it is suddenly detached, 
when it rebounds and is caught by the bow a^n. 
Thus a peculiar vibrational form ensues, in which, 
according to Helmholts, the prime or fundamental 
tone is stronger than in the pianoforte, while the 
first upper partials are comparatively weak . The 
sixth to the tenth are much stronger, which gives 
the bowed instruments their cutting character — 
the 'scolding violins,* as old Thomas Mace 
called them when they were beginning to super- 
sede the viols and lutes. Any scratching of the 
bow is immediately shown by sudden jumps or 
displacements of the compound figure of vibration. 
The form of this figure is however tolerably in- 
dependent of the place of bowing, usually at 
about one-teuth of tne length of the string. The 
quality becomes somewhat duller as we approach 
the fingerboard, and brighter as we approach the 
bridge, at least for forte passages. We have re- 
semblances to the pianoforte in the pressure of 
stopping in the violin by the finger, in the piano- 
forte by a firm wrestplank bearing ; by this power 
the production and continuity of the upper par- 
tials is asffisted and maintained. The ' bass bar ' 
in the violin answers to the more complex barring 
of the piano, by screwing the belly up to the 
required pitch of elasticity for the reinforce- 
ment of the upper partials. Lastly, the bowing 
has some analogy to the touch of the pianoforte 
player; in that quality of individuality which 
extinguishes or subordinates the mechanical in 
performance. 

Recent researches have proved that the orches- 
tral division of wood and brass in wind instruments 
is nominal, or nearly nominal, only. The material 
affects the tone of those instruments by the 
rigidity or elasticity which it offers for enclosing 
columns of air. The cause of the difference 
of the quality of tone is the shape of the air 
column as it approximates to a cylindrical or 
conical form, and is wide or narrow for the pro- 
duction of the proper tones ; the upper partials as 
determining the quality, and in combinations as 
harmonics. The production of the tone — whether 
by double reed (as in the oboe), by single reed 
(as in the clarinet), or by emlxyuehure (as in the 
flute); the hypothetical air reed in flue organ 
pipes, and the Action of the lips as vibrating 
membranes in the cupped mouthpieces of horns, 
trumpets, trombones, etc. — has its place in the 
determination of quality ; so much so, that to pre- 
serve the colour of tone in the orchestra, clarinets 
and oboes have not been improved, as the flute 
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bu been, lest their disUnotiye qualitiei of tone 
■hould be destroyed. But orchestral qualities, 
considered as a whole, do slowly change. It 
would not now bepoesible to restore the orches- 
tral colouring of Handel or Bach. 

The most strident reed-tone is heard in the 
harmoniunL In that yariety called the Ainerican 
organ, the force of the high upper partials en- 
gendered by the action of the reed, is qualified 
by altering its position and form. It is impossible 
in a dictionary article to carry out the discussion 
of various qualities of tone, even as far as the 
subject is already known : the writer can only 
refer the inquirer to the best existing sources of 
our knowledge : to the great work of Helmholtz 
already referred to — especially in Mr. Ellis's 
translation, which contains appendices of great 
importance; to the writings of Dr. Stone and 
M. Mahillon on wind instrumeuts; to Mr. WtUter 
Broadwood's translation of an essay by Theobald 
Buehm, on the flute, and to some interesting 
articles 'In the Organ and in the Orchestra,* 
written by Mr. Hermann Smith, and published in 
'Musical Opinion.' The writer can only lay claim 
to independent investigation as regards the piano- 
forte and its congeners. [See Timbbb.] [A^.H.] 

TONES or TUNES, GREGORIAN. The 
most typical examples of the Church Modbs, 
which are described at p. 340 b of voL ii. [See 
also Gbboobian Tones, in Appendix.] [G.] 

TONIC SOL-FA is the name of a method of 
teaching singing which has become popular in 
England during the last thirty years. It is the 
method now most generally used in primary 
schools, and is adopted widely for the training 
of popular choirs. Its leading principle is that 
of *key relationship' (expr^sed in the word 
' Tonic '), and it enforces this by the use of the 
ancient sound-names, (fo, re, mi, etc., as visible, 
as well as oral, symbols. These names are first 
put before a class of beginners in the form of a 
printed picture of the scale, called a * Modulator.' 
For simplicity's sake they are spelt English* wise, 
and si is called te to avoid having two names 
with the same initial letter. In the first lessons 
the teacher practises the class in the singing 
of the sounds as he points to the name of each, 
first taking the do, me, tok, of the common chord. 
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makittg his pupils feel the special character of 
each sound, its distinguishing melodic effect, and 
afterwards training them to recoi^nise the inter- 
mediate sounds in the same way. It is on 
this ' feeling ' of the different character of each 
sound, the difference due 
to its place in the scale, 
that the greatest stress 
is laid. When the pupil 
has caught the percep- 
tion of these differences, 
and has learnt to as- 
sociate the difference of 
the feeling with the dif- 
ference of the name, he 
has grasped, in its essen- 
tial principle, the secret 
of singing at sight. — The 
central column only of the 
modulator is used at first. 
The lateral columns aro 
for teaching and ex- 
plaining change of key. 
The /«, te, etc. represent 
the occasionally used 

* chromatic * sounds, t. e. 

* flats ' and ' sharps ' not 
involving mo<liilation in- 
to a new key. The 
names of the sounds are 
so placed on the modu- 
lator as to show, accur- 
ately, the true positions of the sounds in 
the natural (un tempered) scale. When the class 
can, with some readiness, sing the sounds aa 
the teacher points to them on the modulator, 
they are introduced to exercises printed in 
a notation formed out of the initials of the 
scale-names; d standing for doK r for ray, 
etc. The duration of each sound is indicated 
by the linear space it occupies, each line of 
print being spaced out into divisions by bai-s 
and dots. A 'rest* is shown by a blank 
space, the prolongation of a sound by a line 
( — ) occupying the space. Sounds in upper 
and lower octaves are distinguished* by small 
figures: thus, d', rS etc. signify an upper oc- 
tave ; d, r, etc. a lower. The following is an 
example of a vocal score : — 
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The method is, it will be seen, identical 
in principle with the old system known by 
the name of the 'Moveable Do/ and the 
notation is only so far new in that symbols are 
written down which have been used, orally, 
for some eight centuries. The syllables at- 
tributed to Guide, circa 1034 [see Uexaghord], 
were a notation, not of absolute pitch, but of 
tonic relation; his ut, re, mi, etc., meaning 
sometimes 



sometimes 



and so on, according as the tonic changed its 
pitch ; and this ancient use of the syllables to 
represent, not fixed sounds, but the sounds of 
the scale, has been always of the greatest service 
in helping the singer, by association of name 
with melodic effect, to imagine the sound. 
The modem innovation of a ' fixed Do ' is one 
of the many symptoms (and effects) of the 
domination of instruments over voices in the 
world of modem music.^ 

The Tonic Sol-fa method, indeed, though 
spoken of as a novelty, is really a reversion to 
ancient practice, to a principle many centuries 
old. Its novelty of aspect, which is undeniable, 
results from its making this principle more 
prominent, by giving it visual, as well as oral, 
expression; tlukt is, by using the old sound- 
names as written symbols. Those who follow 
the old Italian and old English practice of the 

1 sir John Henchel tatd in 1868 (Quarterly Journal of Science, 
art. 'Xostcal Scaler)—' I adhere throughout to the good old syttem of 
representing by Do. Be. Ml. Fa, etc, the scale of natural notes in any 
k»w whaUv^, taUni Do for the key-note, whatever that may be. In 
opposition to the practice lately introduced ^and toon I hope to b« 
«sploded). of taking Do to represent one fixed tone 0,— the greatest 
retrograde step, in my opinion, tret taken in teaching music, or any 
other branch of knowledge.* 
VOL. IV. PT. 2, 



* Moveable Do ' are, in effect, Tonic Sol-faists. 
The question of notation is a distinct one, and 
turns on considerations of practical convenience. 
The argument for adherinjr to the old tonic use 
of the syllables rests broadly on the ground that 
the same thing should be called by the same 
name ; that, for example, if 



is to be called do, do, re | n, do, re, it is not 
reasonable that 



the essential effect of which on the ear is the 
same — for the tune is the same, and the tune is 
all that the ear feels and remembers — should be 
called by another set of names, «t , si, do \ la^ si, 
do. And, conversely, it is not rea:>onable that 
if, for example, in the passage 



the last two sounds are called do, la, — the same 
sounds should be also called do, la, in the passage 



where they sound wholly different ; the identity 
of pitch being as nothing compared to the change 
of melodic effect — a change, in this case, from the 
plaintive to the joyous. It is on this perception 
of the 'mental effect' of the sounds of the scale 
that the Tonic Sol-fa teacher relies as the means 
of making the learner remember and reproduce 
the sounds. And it is this that constitutes the 
novelty of the system asan instrument of teaching, 

L 
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To make the beg^nndr feel these effects for him- 
self is the teacher's first object. As a help to 
such perception a set of descriptive names are 
used in the earliest lessons. The pupil is told he 
may think of the do as the ' strong' tone, of the 
me as the ' steady* or * calm* tone, of the lah as 
the ' sad * tone, and so on ; these epithets giving, 
in a rough way of course, some indication of the 
' mental effect.' When in this way the pupil has 
learnt to associate the names with the several 
sounds, he refers the letters on the printed page 
to a mental picture of the modulator, and though 
the music does not * move up and down,' as in 
the Staff notation, the syllable-initials suggest to 
him the names ; he sees these names, mentally, 
in their places on the scale, and with the remem- 
brance of the name comes the remembrance of 
the sound. 
This constant insistance on the scale and 

Robinson. 
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the'"»l meaning that the singer is to sing the 
sound which is the me of the scale in which he 
began, but to call it Icth while singing it, and 
sing onwards accordingly. When the key 
changes again to the original tonic he is in* 
formed of it by the ^8, which means that he 
is to sing again tho sound he has just sung as 
doh, but to think of it and sing it as soh. These 
indications of change of key give the singer direct 
notice of what, in the Staff notation, he is left 
to find out inferentially from the occurrence of a 
sharp or flat in one of the parts, or by comparing 
his own part with the others. To make these 
inferences with any certainty requires a consider- 
able knowledge of music, and if they are not 
made with certainty the * reading* must be 
mere guess-work. Remembering that in music 
of ordinary difficulty — say in Handel's choruses 
— the key changes at an average every eight 
or ten bars, one can easily see what an advan- 
tage the Tonic Sol-faist has in thus being made 
at every moment sure of the key he is sing- 
ing in. The method thus sweeps out of the 
beginner's way various complications which 
would puzzle him in the Staff notation — ' signa- 
tures,* 'sharps and flats,* varieties of clef. To 
transpose, for instance, tlie above chant into the 
key of F, all that is needed is to write * Key F * 
in place of * Key £ b.* Thus the singer finds all 
keys equally easy. 'Accidentals* are wholly 
unknown to him, except in the comparatively 
rare case of the accidental properly so called, that 
is, a 'chromatic* sound, one not signifying change 
of key.' 

These advantages can, it is true, be in part 

secured by a discreet use of the ' tonic * principle, 

-a * moveable do* — with the staff notation. But 

the advocates of the letter notation urge that the 

> In the Soimino part, for instance, of the Metriah ohoroMi 
there are bat three real ' aceMentala.' 
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nothing but the scale carries the singer with ease 
over the critical difficulties of modulation. He 
has been taught to follow with his voice the 
teacher's pointer as it moves up and down the 
modulator. When it touches soh (see the modu- 
lator above) he sings soh. It moves to the doh 
on the same level to the right, and he sings the 
same sound to this new name. As he follows 
the pointer np and down the new scale he is soon 
taught to understand that a new sound is wanted 
to be the te of the new doh, and thus learns, by the 
'feeling* of the sounds, not by any mere ma- 
chinery of symbols, what modulation is. When 
he has been made familiar witli the change from 
scale to scale on the modulator, he finds in the 
printed music a sign to indicate every change of 
key. Thus the changes between tonic and 
dominant in the following chant are shown as 
follows (taking the soprano part only) : — 

Key Eb. Key Bb. 

|T |d':l I 8 :— ||M I t:d' |d' :t |d' :— 1| 

f. Key Efe. 

<»^|f :iD I 1 :— llTlr :m |r :r|d:-^|| 

old notation hampers both teacher and learner 
with difficulties which keep the principle out of 
view: that the notes of the staff give only a 
fictitious view of interval. To the eye, for in- 
stance, a major third (a) looks the same as a 
minor third (b) ; which of the two is meant can 

(«) (&) 



only be determined by a process of reasoning on 
the 'signature.' A like process is needed before 
the reader can settle which sound of the scale 
any note represents. In the above chant, for 
example, before the singer can sing the opening 
phrase he must know that the first sound is the 
soh of the key. The staff notation shows him a 
mark on a particular line, but it is only after he 
has made certain inferences from the three ' flats ' 
on the left that he can tell where the sound is in 
the scale. How much better, the Sol-faists say, 
to let him know this at once, by simply printing 
the sound as soh. Why impede the singer by 
troubling him with a set of signs which add 
nothing to his knowledge of the facts of music, 
and which are only wanted when it is desired to 
indicate absolute pitch, a thing which the sight- 
reader is not directly concerned with? 

The question of Uie utility of a new notation 
is thus narrowed to a practical issue : one which 
may be well left to be determined by teachers 
themselves. It is of course chimerical to suppose 
that the ancient written language of music could 
be now * disestablished,' but musicians need not 
object to, they will rather welcome, any means 
of removing difficulties out of the learners way. 
The universal language of music— and we are 
apt to forget how much we owe to the fact that 
it is universal — ^may well be said to be almost a 
miracle of adaptation to its varied uses ; but it is 
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worth obserying that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the sight-reader's and the player's 
use of any system of musical signs. The player 
has not to think of the sounds he makes before 
he makes them. When he sees, say, the symbol 

its meaning to him is not, in practice, 
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* imagine such and such a sound/ but ' do some- 
thing on your instrument which will make the 
sound.' To the pianist it means ' touch a certain 
white key lying between two black keys * ; to the 
TioloDceUist, ' put the middle finger down on the 
first string/ and so on. The player's mental 
judgmcfnt of the sound only comes in after it has 
been produced. By this he ' checks' the accuracy 
of the result. The singer, on the contrary, knows 
nothing of the mechanical action of his own 
throat : it would be useless to say to him, ' make 
your Tocal chords perform 256 vibrations in a 
second.' He has to think of the sound first ; 
when he has thought of it, he utters it spon- 
taneously. The imagination of the sound is all 
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in all. An indication of absolute pitch only 
is useless to him, because the melodic effect, 
the only effect the memory can recall, depends 
not on absolute but on relative pitch. Hence a 
'tonic* notation, or a notation which can be 
used tonically, can alone serve his purpose. 

An exposition of the details of the method 
would be here out of place, but one or two points of 
special interest may be noticed.^ One is the treat- 
ment of the minor scale — a crux of all Sol-fa 
systems, if not of musical theory generally. Tonic 
Sol-faists are taught to regard a minor scale as 
a variant of the relaHve major, not of the tonic 
major, and to sol-fa the sounds accordingly. The 
learner is made to Heel that the speciid * minor * 
character results from the dominance of the lah, 
which he already knows as the plaintive sound of 
the scale. The * sharpened sixth' (reckoning from 
the lah)f when it occurs, is called ba (the only 
wholly new sound -name used (see the modulator, 
above), and the ' leading ' tone is called se, by 
analogy with te (Italian si) of the major mode. 
Thus the air is written and sung as follows : — 

KeyBb. LahUC. 
I 1. I ^ -t. :1, I n :n :1 I ■ :-! '-f 
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Experience appears to show that, for sight-read- 
ing purposes, this is the simplest way of treating 
the minor mode. Some musicians object to it on 
the ground that, as in a minor scale the lowest (and 
highest) sound is essentially a tonic, in the sense 
that it ])lays a part analogous to that of the do 
in a major scale, calling it la seems an incon- 
sistency. But this seems a shadowy objection. 
The only important question is, what sign, for 
oral and ocular use, will best help the singer to 
recognise, by association with mental effect, one 
sound as distinguished from another ? Experience 
shows that the Tonic Sol-fa plan does this 
effectually. The method is also theoretically 
sound. It proceeds on the principle that simi- 
larity of name should accord with similarity of 
musical effect. Now as a fact the scale of A 
minor is far more closely allied to the scale of C 
major than it is to the scale of A major. The 
identity of ' signature ' itself shows that the sub- 
stantial identity of the two first-named scales has 
always been recognised. But a proof more effec- 
tive than any inference from signs and names is 
that given by the practice of composers in the 
matter of modulation. The scales most nearly 
related must evidently be those between which 
modulation is most frequent ; and changes be- 
tween tonic major and relative minor (type, C 
major to and from A minor) are many times 
more frequent than the changes between touic 



major and tonic minor (type, C major to and from 
C minor). In Handel's music, for instance, the 
proportion is some nine or ten to one.^ If there- 
fore the Tonic Sol-faist, in passing from C major 
to A minor, changed his dok, he would be adopt- 
ing a new set of names for what is, as near as 
may be, the same set of sounds. 

The examples above given show the notation 
as applied to simple passages ; the following will 
show how peculiar or difficult modulations may 
be rendered in it : — 

1 The beet rammftir fteeoont of this sretem for the mtulelen Is 
glreo in ' Tonic Sol Fa.' one of the ' Miuio Primera' edited bj Dr. 
Stftlner (Novello). 

s In ' JadM ' the treniittoiia fhnn mftjor to leletiTe minor, end 
from minor to relettre major, ere. at reckoned bj the writer. 97 In 
number ; the trantltlona from major to tonic minor, and from 
minor to tonlo major, being onlj 7. Ttie practice of centuries In 
point! of technical nomenclature cannot, of course, be rerened. but 
It U plain that the phrase ' relatlre ' minor is deceptive. The scale 
eall<>d ' A minor' would be more reasonably called (as its stgnatore 
in effect calls it) C minor. It has not been sufllctently noticed that 
the difllsrent kinds of change from minor to major are used bj com- 
posers to produce strlklnglj dlfllsrent effscts. The change to rela- 
tive toMioT (s. 9. A minor to C major) Is the ordinary means of 
passing, say. from the dim to the bright-from pathetic to cheerful. 
But the change to tonic major (A minor to A major) Is a change to 
the Intensely bright— to JubiUtion or triumph. A good instance is 
the beginning of the great fugue hi 'Judas.' 'We worship God'— a 
point of extraordinary force. Another la the weU-known choral 
finale In ' Moai In Egltto.' ' Dal tuo stellato sogllo.' where, alter the 
repetition in three suoeeMlTe Terses of the change from O minor to 
Sb major, giving an efEect of reposeful serenity, the eulmlnatlog 
effect, the great burst of triumph in the hut verse. Is given by the 
change from O minor to O major. Other Instancea are the pftmage 
In ' BllJah '— ' HU merdes on thousands foil '—and the long prepared 
change to the tonic oi^Jor which beclna the floale of BeoCboven's 
minor Symphony. 
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In the teaching of Harmony the Tonic Sol-fa 
method puts forward no new theory, but it uses 
a chord-nomenclature which makes the expres- 
sion of the facts of harmony very simple. Each 
chord is represented by the initial letter, printed 
in capitals, of the sol-fa name of its essential 
root, thus — 




the various positions of the same chord being 
distinguished by small letters appended to the 
capital, thus — 




DaorD Db 



Harmony being wholly a matter of relative, not 
absolute pitch, a notation based on key-relation- 
ship has obvious advantages as a means of indi- 
cating chord-movements. The learner has finom 
the first been used to think and speak of every 
sound by its place in a scale, and the £uniliar 
symbols m, f, etc. convey to him at once all that 
is expressed bv the generalising terms ' mediant,' 
< subdorainantf'etc. Another point in the method, 
as applied to Harmony teaching, is the promi- 
nence given to training the ear, as well as the 
eye, to recognise chords. Pupils are taught, in 
class, to observe for themselves how the various 
consonances and dissonances sound ; and they are 
practised at naming chords when sung to them. 

The Tonic Sol-fa method began to attract 
public notice about the year 1850. Its great 
success has been mainly due to the energy and 
enthusiasm of Mr. John Curweu, who £ed in 
June 1880, after devoting the best part of his 
life to the work of spreading knowledge of music 
among the people. Mr. Curwen [see Cubwsn, 
Appendix], bom in 1 816, was a Nonconformist 
minister, and it was from his interest in school 
and congregational singine that he was led to 
take up the subject of teaching to sing at sight. 
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His system grew out of his adoption of a plan of 
Sol-faing from a modulator with a letter nota- 
tion, which was being used with success for 
teaching children some forty years ago, by a 
benevolent lady living at Norwich. He always 
spoke of this lady. Miss Elizabeth Glover (d. 1 867 ), 
as the originator of the method. Her rough 
idea developed under his hand into a complete 
method of teaching. He had a remarkable gift 
for explaining principles in a simple way, and 
his books strike the reader throughout by their 
strong flavour of common sense and incessant 
appeal to the intelligenoe of the pupiL They 
abound with acute and suggestive hints on the 
art of teaching : and nothing, perhaps, has more 
contributed to the great success of the method 
than the power which it has shown of making 
teachers easily. A wide system of examinations 
and graduated * certificates,' a college for training 
teachers, and the direction of a large organisa- 
tion were Mr. Curwen's special work. [See ToNio 
SoLFA CoLLEOB.] For some time the system 
was looked on with suspicion and disfavour by 
musicians, chiefly on account of the novel look of 
the printed music, but the growing importance of 
its practical results secured the adhesion of musi- 
cians of authority. Helmholtz, viewing it from the 
scientific as well as the practical side, remarked 
in his great work on Sound (1863) on the value 
of the notation as ' giving prominence to what is 
of the greatest importance to the singer, the 
relation of each tone to the tonic,' and described 
how he had been astonished — ' mich in Erstaunen 
setzen' — by the 'certainty* with which 'a class 
of 40 children, between 8 and la in a British 
and Foreign school, read the notes, and by the 
accuracy of their intonation.'^ The critical ob- 
jection which the Tonic Sol-finists have to meet 
is, that the pupil on turning to the use of the 
Staff* notation has to leam a fresh set of siffns. 
Their reply to this is, that as a fact two-thirds 
of those who become sight-dngers from the letter 
notation, spontaneously learn to read from the 
staff. They have learnt, it is said, * the thing 
music,' something which is independent of any 
system of marks on paper ; and Uie transition to 
a set of new symbols is a matter which costs 
hardly any trouble. With their habitual de- 

1 Tomempjludmug. App. XVIII. (Xllis p. 6S9). ProfBSSor Helmholti 
couftrmed thla uparioDoe in conreiMtiun with Ui« writer in U81. 
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pendence on ihe scale they have only to Be told 
that Boch a line of the staff is doh^ and hence 
that the next two lines above are me and aoh, 
and they are at home on the staff as they were 
on the modulator. The testimony of musicians 
and choirmasters confirms this.' Dr. Stainer, 
for instance, says (in advocating the ase of the 
method in schools) : * I find that those who have 
a talent for mosio soon master the Staff notation 
after they have learnt the Tonic S0I-&, and 
become in time good musicians. It is therefore 
quite a mistake to suppose that by teaching the 
Tonic Sol-£ft system you are discouraging the 
acquisition (the future acquisition) of Staff music, 
and so doing a damage to high art. It may be 
said, if the systems so complement one another, 
Why do you not teach both ? But from the time 
that can be devoted to musical instruction in 
schools it is absurd to think of trying to teach 
two systems at once. That being so, then you 
must choose one, and your choice should be 
governed by the consideration of which is the 
simpler for young persons, and there cannot be 
a doubt which ia the simpler.* This testimony 
is supported by a general consensus of practicfd 
teachers. The London School Board find that 
' all the teachers prefer to teach by the Tonic 
IP0I-& method,* and have accordingly adopted it 
throughout their schools; and it now appears 
that of the children in English primary schools 
who are taught to sing by note at all, a very large 
proportion (some 80 per cent) learn on this plan. 
In far too many schools still, the children only 
learn tunes by memory, but the practicability of 
a real teaching of music has been proved, and 
there is now fair hope that ere long the mass of 
the population may learn to sing. The foUowing 
figures, from a parliamentary return of the 
' Number of Departments ' in primary schools in 
which singing is taught (1880-1). is interesting. 
They tell a tale of lamentable deficiency, but show 
in what direction progress may be hoped for : — 
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Writing down a tune sung by a teacher has 
now become a familiar school exercise for 
English children, a thing once thought only 
possible to advanced musicians ; and it has 
become common to see a choir two or three 
thousand strong singing in public, at first sight, 
an anthem or part-nong fresh from the printer's 
hands. Such things were unknown not many 
years back. In the great spread of musical 
knowledge among the people this method has 

1 Itli lUtod thftt ofXa^tpnpni who took the* Intenn6dl«teC«rtl- 
Seate' In a partieolar year. iaS7 'did ao with the optional require- 
BMQt of ilngiof * hymn-taoe at tight from the Staff-notation.' 
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played a foremost part, and the teaching of the 
elements is far firom being all that is done. 
Some of the best choral singing now to be 
heard in England is that of Tonic Sol-fa choirs. 
The mudo so printed includes not only an im- 
mense quantity of part-songe, madrigals, and 
class-pieces, but all or nearly all the music of 
the highest class fit for choral use^the oratorios 
of Handel, masses by Haydn and Mozart, can- 
tatas of Bach, etc. One firm alone has printed, 
it is stated, more than 16,000 pages of music. 
Leading English music-publishers find it de- 
sirable to issue Tonic Sol-& editions of choral 
works, as do the publishers of the most popular 
hymn-books. Of a Tonic Sol-fa edition of the 
* Messiah,* in. vocal score, 39,000 copies have 
been sold. 

To the pushing forward of this great and 
beneficent work of spreading the love and know- 
ledge of music, Mr. Curwen devoted his whole 
life, and seldom has a life been spent more 
nobly for the general good. He was a man of 
singularly generous nature, and in controversy, 
of which he naturally had much, he was re- 
markable for the perfect candour and good temper 
with which he met attack. If the worth of a man 
is to be measured by the amount of delight he 
is the means of giving to the world, few would 
be ranked higher than Mr. Curwen. His was 
A £%r-reaching work. Not only has it been, in 
England, the great moving force in helping on 
the revival of music as a popular enjoyment, but 
it has had a like effect in other great com- 
munities. We read of the forming of choral 
classes, in numbers unknown before, in New 
Zealand, Canada, Australia, India, the United 
States. Even from savage and semi-savage 
regions — Zululand or Madagascar — come ac- 
counts of choral concerts. When one thinks of 
what all this means, of the many hard-working 
people all over the world who have thus been 
taught, in a simple way, to enter into the enjoy- 
ment of the music of Handel or Mendelssohn, 
of the thousands of lives brightened by the 
possession of a new delight, one might write on 
the monument of this modest and unselfish 
worker the words of the Greek poet : ' The joys 
that he hath given to others — who shall declare 
the tale thereof.* * 

Of the * Galin-Chevd * method of teaching 
sight-reading, which is base<l, broadly speaking, 
on the same principle as the Tonic Sol-fa method, 
a notice b given under Chev^ in the Ap- 
pendix. [R.B.L.] 

TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE, THE, is one of 
the few public institutions in England wholly 
devoted to promotinsr the knowle^e of music. 
It was founded by Mr. Curwen (see preceding 
article) in 1869, in order to give stability and 
permanence to the Tonic Sol-fa system of teach- 
ing, and was definitely established in its present 
form in 1875 ^7 incorporation under the Com- 
panies Act 1863. The College is chiefly an 

* ... •*•** ^«MM««^ api$fth¥ wf pcW^cvycv* 

JMtMK Sera x^>JB|Mir* cUAot« iB^Ktv, 
TiC itv ^potroi dvraiTO ; Putdab. 
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exftmining body, but it aIso carries on the teach- 
ing of musio (mainly directed to the training of 
teacben) by means of lectures and oorrespondenoe 
ol asses. The buildings, lecture-rooms, offices, 
eta, are at Forest Gate, E., an eastern suburb of 
London, some twenty minutes* railway journey 
from the City. 

The examinations are based on a system of 
graded certificates, arranged so as to test the 
progress of pupils from the earliest stage. From 
the elementary certificate upwards the power to 
sing at sight is demanded. The higher certificates 
are granted upon a paper examination combined 
with vocal tests, on the rendering of which the 
local examiner has to report to the College. The 
official report gives the number .of certificates 
granted in the year 1879-80 at 15,755, which 
was 964 more than in the previous year. The 
number of persons entered in eorrespondence 
classes was 4729. The subjects of these were 
Harmony-Analysis, Musical Composition (four 
staged). Staff Notation, Musical Form, Musical 
and Verbal Expression, Coimterpoint, En g lish 
Composition, Oigan-fingering and Chord-naming. 
Students firom all parts of the world enter these 
correspondence classes. The College further or- 
ganises a summer term of study, lasting for six 
weeks in vacation time, which is attended by 
young teachers and students from Great Britain, 
the Colonies, etc. A great point is made of the 
art of presenting facts to the learner, and of 
cultivating the intelligence as well as the ear and 
voice. The students give model lessons, which 
their teachers criticise. The total number of 
certificates issued by the College up to the 
present time (September 1884) is stated to be as 
follows: — ^junior, 51,500; elementary, 163,850; 
intermediate, 44,073 ; matriculation, 3,367 ; ad- 
vanced, 535. The receipts for the year 1883-84 
were £1398, the payments £904. The total 
payments for the new buildings were £3635. 
Altogether the published reports of the College 
give an impression of a vast amount of useful 
work carried on with thoroughness and spirit. 

The College has 1465 shareholders, and is 
governed by a council, in the election of which 
every holder of a ' Matriculation * certificate has 
a vote. The constitution of the council is some- 
what curious. It is composed of 48 members 
elected in eight classes of six members each, and 
drawn frt>m the following classes of society : — 
(a) handworkers, (b) clerks and employ^, (e) 
masters in commercial or professional occupations, 
(cT) schoolmasters, (e) professional musicians, (/) 
clergymen and ministers, {g) persons of literary 
and other qualifications, and {h) honorary mem- 
bers. The object of this arrangement is to prevent 
the College getting into the hands of any one 
interest or party. The present president is Mr. 
J. Spencer Curwen, A.RA.M., who succeeded 
his father, the founder, in 1880. [R.B.L.] 

TONKQNSTLERVEREIN. A society 
founded in Dresden in 1854 for the popularisa- 
tion of good chamber- music. It took its rise from 
Richard Pohrs evenings for the practice of 
chamber-music, and its first and present presi- 
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dent is Herr Fttrsteoau. The following ma- 
sioians are, or have been, honorary members : — 
Von Bttlow, Chrysander, Hauptmann, Otto Jahn, 
Joachim, Lauterbach, Julius Riets, Clara Sohn- 
mann, and Ferdinand David. By degrees orches- 
tral works were introduced into the practices 
and performances. Out of 992 works played 
between 1854 and 1879, 1x6 were in MS., 95 
being by members and ai by non-members. 
These figures show the liberality of the society 
in producing the work of modem artists. Fur- 
thermore, it possesses a considerable library, has 
provided lectures on the science of music by such 
men as FtLrstenau, F. Heine, Riihlmann. and 
Schneider (author of the * History of the lied'), 
and in all respects amply fulfilled its professed 
object, the promotion of the art of music. After 
an existence of 25 years, it musters 195 ordinary 
members (practical musicians) and 164 extra- 
ordinary ones. For further details see the Fes- 
tival prospectus of 1879. [^•^•] 
TONNERRE, GROSSE CAISSE EN, i.e. 
bass drum as thunder. This direction occurs in 
Harold's overture to ' Zainpa,* and a few other 
works, and means a roU, But as the bass drum 
is played with one stick only, the roll is 

I best executed with a two-headed stick 
{Tampon or Mailloche double), as made 
in Paris, by Toumier, Boulevard 
St. Martin. It is held in the middle, 
where it is I ^ inch in diameter, so that 
the roll is easily made by an alternate 
motion of the wrist. The stick, ending in 
a round knob at each end, is turned out 
of a piece of ash ; the knobs are thickly 
covered with tow and a cap of chamois 
leather, and are both of the same size. When 
finished the heads are about a| inches in diameter, 
and the same in length. The length of the whole 
stick is I a| inches. [V. de P.] 

TONOMETER. [See Scheibleb, vol. iii. 

p. 3436. Also TUKING-FORK.] 

TORCXJLUS, or Cbphalicds. A Neume, 
indicating a group of three notes, of which the 
second was the highest ; as C, D, C. [See vol. 
u. pp. 467 6, 468 a]. [W.S.R.] 

TORELLI, Giuseppe, violinist and composer, 
was bom about the middle of the 1 7th century. 
He lived for many years in Bologna as leader of 
a church orchestra, but in 1701 accepted the 

S>st of leader of the band of the Markgraf of 
randenburg-Anspach at Anspach in Germany, 
where he died in 1708. To him is generally as- 
cribed the invention of the * Concerto * — or, more 
correctly speaking, the application of the sonata- 
form to concerted music. His most important 
work, the Concerti grossi, op. 8, were published 
at Bologna, 1709, tibree years earlier than Co- 
relli's Concerti grossi. They are written for a 
obligate violins and stringed orchestra, and are 
said clearly to present the main features of the 
concerto-form, as used by Corelli, Handel, and 
others. According to F^tis, eight works of his 
have been publinhed — all in concerted style, for 
a, 3, or 4 stringed instruments. L^-^J 
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TORQUATO TASSO. Lyrio dramA in 4 
acts; libretto by Ferretti, music by Donizetti. 
Prodaced at the Teatro Valle, Rome, in the 
autumn of 1833 ; at H. M. Theatre, London, Mar. 
3. 1840. [G.] 

TORRANCE, Rev. Oeobob William, M.A., 
Mus.D.UniTenity of Dublin, bom at Rathmines, 
Dublin, in 1835. Educated ns a chorister in 
Christ Church Cathedral, he afterwards became 
successiTely organist of Blackrook, Dublin, and 
of the city churches of St. Andrew and St. Anne. 
Among his earlier compositions was a 'TeDeum* 
and * Jubilate,' sung in Christ Church Cathedral. 
At 10 he composed his first oratorio, 'Abra- 
ham, which was performed in 1855 at the An- 
cient Concert Rooms, Dublin, by idl the leading 
musicians of the city, Sir Robert Stewart pre- 
siding at the oiigan and the composer conducting. 
' Abraham* was performed four times in two years. 
It was rightly deemed a wonderful work for a 
mere lad to produce ; the airs were written after 
the manner of Beethoven, the choruses followed 
that of Handel: of plagiarism there was none, and 
if the work was lacking in experience, it was yet 
a bold and successful effort for a boy in his teens. 
In 1856 Mr. Torrance visited Leipsic, and during 
his studies in that city became acquainted with 
Moscheles and other eminent musicians. Upon 
his return he produced an opera 'WiUiam of 
Normandy,' and several minor works, some of 
which have since been published. In 1859 Mr. 
Torrance entered the University of Dublin, with 
a view to studying for the ministry of the Church 
of England ; here he graduated in Arts in 1864, 
and produced the same year a second oratorio, 
' The Captivity,' to Goldsmith's words. He took 
the degree of M. A . at the University in 1867, was 
ordained deacon in 1865, and priest in 1866. 

In 1869 he emigrated to Melbourne, Victoria. 
In 1879 he obtained the degrees of Mus. B. and 
Mus. D. from Dublin University, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Robert Stewart, Professor of 
Music in the University, the 'Acts' publicly 
performed for the degree being, for Mus.B. a Te 
Deum and Jubilate (composed 1878), for Mus.D. 
a selection from his oratorio 'The Captivity.* 
He received an honorary degree of Mus. D. ad 
eundem from the Melbourne University, the first 
and only degree yet conferred in Music by that 
University. 

In i88a Dr. Torrance produced a third oratorio, 
'The Revelation'; this was performed with great 
suoceas in Melbourne, the composer conducting. 
He was elected president of the Fine Arts section 
of the 'Social Science Congress' held in Mel- 
bourne in 1880, when he delivered the opening 
address on Music, since published. In 1883 he 
was appointed by the Governor of Victoria to 
be one of the Examiners for the 'Clarke Scholai^ 
ship' in the Royal College of Music. 

He is also the author of a paper on ' Cathedrals, 
their constitution and functions,' and is at present 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Balaclava, 
near Melbourne, a handsome new church recently 
built, with a fine 3-manual organ constructed 
specially to be played by hiniself during service. 
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We believe Dr. Torrance to be the only Doctor 
of Music in the southern hemisphere — ^although 
many able musidans are settled in the princi^ 
cities. [R.P.S.] 

TORVALDO E DORLISKA. Opera in 2 
acts ; libretto by Sterbini, music by Rossini. Pro- 
duced at the Teatro Valle, Rome, Dec. a6, 1815 ; 
and reproduced at Paris, Nov. ai, i8ao. The 
piece was a failure. [G.] 

^ TOSI. Pier Fbancesco, the son of a musi- 
cian of Bologna, must have been bom about 1650, 
since we learn from the translator of his book 
that he died soon after the beginning of George 
IFs reign (1730) above eighty years old.' In 
the early part of his life he travelled a great deal, 
but in 1693 we find him in London, giving regu- 
lar concerts,' and from that time forward he 
resided there almost entirely till his death, in 
great consideration as a singing-master and a 
composer. A volume in the Harleian Collection 
of the British Museum (no. ia7a) contains seven 
songs or cantatas for voice and harpsichord, with 
his name to them. Galliard praises his music 
for its exquisite taste, and especially mentions 
the pathos and expression of the recitatives. 
When more than seventy Tosi published the work 
by which his name is still known, under the 
modest title of 'Opinion! de' cantori antichi e 
modemi, o sieno osservnzioni sopra il canto figu- 
rato. . . .' (Bologna 1723), which was translated 
after his death into English by Galliard — 
' Observations on the Florid Song, or sentiments 
of the ancient and modem singers,' London, 1 742 
— second edition, 1743; and into German by 
AORICOLA — 'Anleitung zur Singkunst,' Berlin, 
1757. It is a practical treatise on singing, in 
which the aged teacher embodies his own ex- 
perience and that of his contemporaries, at a 
time when the art was probably more thoroughly 
taught than it has ever been since. Many of its 
renuirks would still be highly useful. [G.M.] 

TOSTI, Francesco Paolo, an Italian com- 
poser, bom April 7, 1847, »* Ortona sul mare, in 
theAbruzzi. In 1 858 his parents sent him to the 
Royal College of St. Pietro a Majella at Naples, 
where he studied the violin under Pinto, and 
composition under Conti and the venerable Mer- 
cadante. The young pupil made wonderful pro- 
gress, and was by Mercadante appointed maestnno 
or pupil teacher, with the not too liberal salary 
of 60 finincs a month. He remained in Naples 
until the end of 1860, when, feeling that his 
health had been much impaired by overwork, 
he went back to Ortona with the hope of regain- 
ing strength. However, as soon as he got home 
he was taken seriously ill with bronchitis, and 
only after seven months recovered sufficiently to 
go to Rome and resume work. During his illness 
he wrote ' Non m'ama pih ' and * Lamento d*a- 
more '; but it was with difficulty that the youn*; 
composer could induce a publisher to print these 
songs, which have since become so popular, and 
it was not till a considerable time after they 

I GAllUrd's Prellfttory Dlacoane, p. tUL 
s HawklDt, 'Htetory,' ?.0. 
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sold well that lie diipnsed of the copyright for the 
insigniticant sum of £30 each. Sigr. Sgambati, 
the well-known composer, and leader of the new 
musical school in Rome, was among the first to 
recognise Tosti*B talent, and in order to give his 
friend a fair start in the fashionable and artistic 
world, he assisted him to give a concert at the * Sala 
Bante/ the St. James's Hall of Rome, where he 
achieved a great success, singing several of his 
own compositions, and a ballad purposely written 
for him by Sgambati, • Eravi un veochio sene.' 
The Queen of Italy, then Princess Margherita di 
Savoja, honoured the concert with her presence, 
and showed her appreciation by immediately ap- 
pointing him as her teacher of singing. Shortly 
afterwMxls he was entrusted with the care of the 
Musical Archives of the Italian Court. It was 
in 1875 that M. Toeti first visited London, where 
he was well received in the best circles, both as 
an artist and as a man. Since then he has paid 
a yearly visit to the English capital, and in 1880 
was called in as teacher of singing to the Royal 
Family of England. 

M. Toeti has written Italian, French, and 
English songs : and though the Italian outnumber 
by far both the English and French, his popularity 
r.'Sts mainly on his English ballads. The wind 
and tide of fashion are fully in his favour, yet it 
would be unsafe to determine what place he will 
ultimately hold amongst song composers. What 
can even now be said of him is that he has an 
elegant, simple and facile inspiration, a style of 
his own, a genuine Italian flow of melody, and 
great skill in finding the most appropriate and 
never-failing effects for drawing-room songs. He 
is still in the full strength of intellectual power 
and life, and each new composition shows a 
higher artistic aim and a nobler and more vigor- 
ous expression of thought than the last. There 
in therefore good ground to hope that his future 
works may win for him from critics of all nations 
the high estimation in which he is now held by 
English and Italian amateurs. 

He has published, up to the end of 1883, 35 
songs, in addition to 4 Vocal Albums, and 15 
duets, ' Canti Popolari Abruzzesi.* Of his songs 
the most popular in London are * For ever,' 'Good- 
bye/ • Mother,' 'At Vespers,' * Amore,' • Aprile,' 
' Vorrei morire,* and ' That Day.' [G.M.] 

TOSTO. Pid TO8TO* (pliU6t) is an expression 
occasionally u»ed by Beethoven, as in the second 
of the Sonatas for PF. and cello (op. 5) — 
* Allegro molto, pid tosto presto ' ; or the second 
of the three Sonatas for PF. and violin (op. 1 2) — 
' Andante, pid tosto Allegretto.' The meaning 
in these cases is * Allegro molto, or rather presto,' 
and * Andante, or rather Allegretto.' It has the 
sjime force with ' quasi ' — 'Andante quasi Alle- 
gretto' (op. 9, no. 2.) i.e. 'Andante, as if Alle- 
gretto.' [G.] 

TOUCH (Ger. Antcklag). This term is used 
Ut express the manner in which the keys of the 

> 'Rather than the Madonna del Orandnca ihall leare Florence.' 
•ad C'arour.-PiMfotto mi/aeeio/are la futrra.' {Tiimn of June 12. ll«H. 
p. ba.t 
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pianbforte or oi^gan are struck or pressed by the 
fingers. It is a subject of the greatest importance , 
since it is only by means of a good touch that a 
satisfactory musi^ effect can be produced. Touch 
on a keyed instrument is therefore analogous to 
a good production of the voice on the part of a 
singer, or to good bowing on that of a violinist. 

I. Pianoforte, To the student of the pianoforte, 
cultivation of touch is not less necessary than 
the acquirement of rapidity of finger, since the 
manner in which the keys are struck exercises 
a very considerable influence on the quality of 
the sounds produced, and therefore on the effect 
of the whole passage. A really good touch 
implies absolute equality of the fingers and a 
perfect control over all possible gradations of tone, 
together with the power of producing different 
qiudities of sound at the same time, as in the 

1)layingof fugues, and polyphonic music generally. 
[n fact all the higher qualities of pianoforte 
technique^ such as crispness, delicacy, expression, 
sonority, etc., depend entirely upon touch. 

Grenerally speaking, pianoforte music demands 
two distinct kinds of touch, the one adapted for 
the performance of brilliant passages, the other 
for sustained melodies. These two kinds are in 
many respects opposed to each other, the first 
requiring the fingers to be considerably raised 
above t^e keys, which are then struck with 
firmness and rapidity, while in the other the keys 
are closely pressed, not struck, with more or less 
of weight according to the amount of tone desired. 
This quality of pereusiion in brilliant passages is 
to some extent a characteristic of modem piano- 
forte-playing, the great players of former times 
having certainly u^ it far more sparingly than 
at present. Thus Hummel (Pianoforte School) 
says that the fingers must not be lifted too high 
from the keys; and going back to the time of 
Bach, we read that he moved only the end joint 
of the fingers, drawing them gently inwards *as if 
taking up coin from a table.' [See vol. ii. p. 736 6.] 
But the action of the clavichords, and after them 
of the Viennese pianos, was extremely light, the 
slightest pressure producing a sound, and there 
is no doubt that the increase of percussion has 
become necessary in oriler to overcome the greater 
resistance offered by the modem keyboard, a 
resistance caused by the greater sice of Uie instou- 
ments, and consequent weight of the hammers, 
which had increased in the lowest octave of 
Broadwood pianos from 2* os. in 181 7 to 4 oz. in 
1874, *^^ which, although now somewhat less, 
being in 1884, 3 oz., is still considerably in excess 
of the key-weights of the earliest pianos. 

It seems possible that the great improvement 
manifested by modem pianofortes in the direction 
of sonority and sustaining power may have given 
rise to a certain danger that the cultivation of the 
second kind of touch, that which has for its object 
the production of beautiful tone in cantabilet may 
be neglected. This, if it were so, would be very 
much to be regretted. The very fact that the 
pianoforte is at its best unable to sustain tone 
equably, renders the acquirement of a 'singing* 
touch at once the more arduous and the mure 
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fiecemfy, and tHa was recognised and insisted 
upon by Emanuel Ptach. For an expressive 
melody to be hammered out with unsympathetic 
fingers of steel is far worse than for a passage to 
low somewhat of its sparkle through lack of per- 
cussion. Beethoven is reported to have said 
that in adagio the fingers should feel ' as if glued 
to the keys,' and Thai berg, who himself possessed 
an extraordinarily rich and full tone, writes * that 
a melody should be played 'without forcibly 
striking the keys, but attacking them closely, and 
nervously, and pressing them with energy and 
vigour.* ' When/ he adds, ' the melody is of a 
tender and graceful character the notes diould be 
kneaded, the keys being pressed as though with 
a boneless hand (main d6$08i6e) and fingers of 
velvet; the keys should be felt rather than 
struck.' In an interesting paper on * Beauty of 
touch and tone/ communicated to the Musical 
Association by Mr. Orlando Steed, the opinion 
is maintained that it is impossible to produce any 
difiference of quality, apart from greater or less 
intensity of sound, in a single note, no matter 
how the blow may be struck (though the author 
admits that the excessive blow will produce a 
disagreeable sound). But it is shown by Helm- 
boltz ' that the iimhre or sound-quality of piano- 
forte strings, variation in which is caused by 
greater or less intensity of the upper partial tones, 
depends upon two conditions among others, 
namely, upon the length of time the hammer 
remains in contact with the string, and upon the 
hardness of the hammer itself, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the nature of the blow may not be 
slightly affected in both these respects by dif- 
ferences of touch. It would seem possible that 
the greater rebound of the hammer which would 
be the consequence of a sharp blow upon the key 
might render the actual contact with the string 
shorter, while the greater force of the blow might 
compress and so slightly harden the soft sur&ce 
of the felt with which the hammer is covered ; 
and the natural result of both these supposed 
changes would be to increase the intensity of the 
partial tones, and thus render the sound thinner 
and harder. Moreover when the key is struck 
from any considerable distance a certain amount 
of noise is always occasioned by the impact of 
the finger upon the surface of the key, and this 
gives a certain attack to the conmienoement of 
the sound, like a hard consonant before a vowel, 
which conduces to brilliancy of effect rather than 
smoothness. The fact is, that Touch dei)ends on 
M> many and such various conditions, that though 
its diversities can be felt and recognised by any 
ordinarily attentive listener, they are by no means 
easy to analyse satisfactorily. 

In relation to phrasing, touch is of two kinds, 
legiUo and staccato : in the first kind each finger 
is kept upon its key until the moment of striking 
the next ; in the second the notes are made short 
and detached, the hand being rapidly raised from 
the wrist, or the fingers snatched inwards from 
the keys. Both kin£ of touch are fully described 

> L'art dn chant appliqa^ mn piuio. 

* TtM ScDMtloos of Tone, tnnslated bj A. J. KlUa. p. ISI. 
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in ifie articles on Legato, Staccato, DasB, and 
Phrasing. 

Sometimes two different kinds of touch are 
required at the same time from one hand. Ex. i, 
firom Thalberg*s Don Giovanni Fantasia, op. 42, 
is an instance of the combination of legato and 
ttaecato touch, and Ex. a. is an exercise recom- 
mended by Tbalberg for the cultivation of dif- 
ferent degrees of cantahile tone, in which the 
large notes have to be pLiyed with full tone, the 
others piano, without in the least spreading the 
chords. 
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An excellent study on the same subject has been 
published by Saint-Saens, op. 5a, no. a. [F.T.] 

n. Organ. Until recent times Touch was 
an impossibility upon large organs. Bumey, in 
his Tour, in 1772, speaks of a touch so heavy 
that *each key requires a foot instead of a 
finger to press it down ; again of a performance 
by a M. Binder, at Dresden, who at the con- 
clusion was in as violent a heat with fatigue 
and exertion as if he had run eight or ten 
miles full speed over ploughed fields in the 
dog days! Of an organ in Amsterdam he 
reports that each key required almost a two 
pound weight to put it down ! The mechanism 
of English organs was probably never so bad as 
this, but it is said that Mendelssohn, after playing 
at Christ Church, Newgate Street, was covered 
with perspiration. The pneumatic action has solved 
this difficulty. Still the question of organ touch 
is complicated by the peculiarities of the instru- 
ment and the varieties of mechanism. Many 
organs exist with four keyboards (even five 
may be met with), and the necessarily differ- 
ent levelB of these make it almost impossible 
to keep the hand in a uniform position for all 
of them. It is rare to find any two of these 
manuals with a similar touch, and the amount 
of force required to press down the key varies 
within wide limits. Even on the same key- 
board the touch is appreciably heavier in the 
bass, and inequalities occur between adjacent 
notes. A recently regulated mechanism is 
sometime in a state of adjustment so nice, that 
the slightest presi<ure upon the key produces a 
squeak or wail. This same mechanism after a 
time will be so changed by use and variations 
of temperature as to allow of the key being 
pressed almost to its limit without producing 
any sound. 

These considerations will show that the deli- 
cate differences which are characteristic of the 
pianoforte touch are impossible with the organ. 
Fortunately they are not needed, but it must 
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aoi be rappoMd Uuit touch on the orgftn ii of 
DO importance. The keys matt be pre«ed 
rather than stmck, but itUl with each decision 
that their inequalities may be neotraliied, 
otherwiie the player will find that aooie notes 
do not speak at alL Perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of organ touch is the release of the 
key, which can hardly be too decided. The 
organ puninhes laxity in this direoiioii more 
severely than any instrument. Shakes oo the 
organ &ouid not be too quick ; with the pneu- 
matic action they are sometimes almost impos- 
sible. Care should be taken in playing staccato 
passages on slow speaking stops of the Ganiba 
kind, especially in the lower part of the key- 
board. The crispness should be not in the 
stroke but in the release of the key. It is 
generally said that the hand should be held 
rather higher above the keys than in the case 
of the piano, but as has been before pointed out, 
it is difficult to keep the same position towards 
keys so differently placed in relation to the 
performer as the upper and lower of four or even 
three manuals. 

Modem key makers have invented a new 
danger by lessening the space between the black 
keys, so that in a diord where the ^g 
white keys must be played between -*™' 
the black, it is impossible for some _ 
fingers to avoid depressing the adjacent notes. 

Pedal touch has within recent times become 
a possibility, and passages for the feet are now 
as carefully phrased as those for the fingers. 
Mendelssohn's organ sonatas afford the earliest 
important examples. Freedom in the ancle joint 
is the chief condition of success in this. The 
player must be warned that large pipes will not 
speak quickly, and that a staccato must be pro- 
duced by allowing the pedal key to rise quickly 
rather than by a sharp stroke. [W.Pa.] 

TOUCH in bell-ringing denotes any number 
of changes less than a peal, the latter term being 
properly used only for * the performance of the 
full number of changes which may be rung on a 
given number of bells.' By old writers the word 
touch is used as equivalent to sound, in which 
sense it occurs in Massinger's 'Guardian' (Act ii. 
Sc. 4), where Severino says ' I'll (ouch my horn 
— (blows his horn).' An earlier example will be 
found in the Romance of Sir Cawajrne and the 
Green Knight (c. 1320) line 120, p. 4 of the 
edition of 1864. The word appears also to have 
been used in English music during two centuries 
for a Toccata. 'A touche by Mr. Byrd ' is found 
in the MS. of a virginall piece in the British 
Museum ; and ' Mr. Kelway's touches,* as a 
heading to several passages ot a florid character, 
appears in a MS., probably in the handwriting 
of Dr. B. Cooke, in the Library of the Royal 
CoUege of Music. [W.B.S.] 

TOURDION, or TORDION. *A turning, or 
winding about; also, a tricke, or pranke; also, 
the daunce tearmed a Round.' (Cotgrave.) The 
early French dances were divided into two classes, 
' Danses Basses' or ' Danses Nobles,' and * Danses 
par haut.' The former of these included all regular 
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daneet, the latter were mere Improvised ronpa 
or * baladinages.* The regular Basse Dance con- 
sisted of two parts, the fi^t was twice repeated, 
and the last, or * Tourdioo,* was probably some- 
thing like our modem round dances. The Tour- 
dion was therefore the French equivalent for the 
German Nachtans, Proportao, or Hoppeltanz, and 
the Italian Saltarello. [See voL iii. p. aai 6.] 
Taboorot says that the Toordiao was neariy the 
same as the Galliard, bat the former was more 
rapid and smooth than the latter. [See voL i. 
p. 5 78 a.] Hence he defines it as a ' Gaillarde par 
terre,* L e. a galliard deprived of its characteristic 
jumps and springs. Both dances were in 3-time. 
The following is the tone of the Tourdion given 
in the * Orch^sographie * : 
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Further particulars as to these dances may be 
found in the ' Provinciales ' of Antonio de Arena 
(1537). [See Trihoris.] [W.B.S.] 

TOURJ^E, Ebeit, Mos. Doc., father of the 
Conservatory or class system of musical instruc- 
tion in America, was bom at Warwick, Rhode 
Island, June i, 1834. His family being in humble 
circumstances it became necessary to put him to 
work at the early age of eight; but his thirst for 
knowledge was so great, that he soon became a 
laborious student at the East Greenwich seminary. 
Having a good alto voice he sang in the choir 
of the Methodist Church, learn in<^ hii part by 
rote. But it chanced that the organist was 
about to withdraw, and young Tourj^ was in- 
vited to fill her place. He was at that time 
but thirteen, and knew absolutely nothing of the 
instrument; but he managed to pick out the 
tunes required for the following Sunday, and 
played them with such success that he was ap- 
pointed to the position. He at once began to 
study with a teacher in Providence, often walking 
thirteen miles each way. At the age of fifteen he 
became clerk in a music store in Providence, and 
thus had opportunities for study which he did not 
fail to improve. At the age of seventeen he 
opened a music store in Fall River, where he also 
taught music in the public schools and formed 
classes in piano, voice, and organ, charging the 
moderate sum of one dollar to each pupil for 
twenty lessons. This was in 1851, and was 
really the beginning of the class system, which 
he has since so largely developed. He also edited 
and published a musical paper with much ability. 
He afterwards removed to Newport, and con- 
tinued his work as organist and choirmaster of 
Old Trinity Church there, and as Director of 
the local Choral Society. In 1859 ^^ founded 
a Musical Institute at East Greenwich, where 
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be kftcl an opportunity of carrying ont bis ideas 
legarding class-teacbing under more favourable 
anqiices tban before. In 1 863 be visited Europe, 
in order to gain information regarding the 
meibods employed in France, Germany, and Italy 
in conservatory teaching. He took tbis oppor- 
tunity of studying witb many eminent masters, 
amongst otbers August Haupt, of Berlin. On bis 
return to America be removed to Providence, 
and establisbed tbe •Providence Conservatory 
of Music* whicb bad great success. In 1867 
be extended bis work by founding •Tbe New 
England Conservatory of Music,* in Boston, and 
continued for a time to keep botb scboolsin oper- 
ation. He drew round him tbe most eminent 
teachers in Boston, and placed a good musical 
education within tbe reach of tbe poorest students. 
In 1869 bis executive and organising abilities 
were made use of by tbe projectors of tbe great 
•Peace Jubilee,' and there is no doubt that the 
success of that enterprise was largely due to his 
efforts. During the same year the degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred upon him by 
Middletown University. Kince tbe foundation of 
Boston University be has been tbe highly bon- 
oored Dean of the College of Music attached 
thereto. But bis greatest work has been the 
establishment of the great Conservatory just 
mentioned, from which have graduated thousands 
of pupils, filling honourable positions as teachers, 
pianists, organists, and vocalists, and proving 
themselves able musicians. 

Dr. Tourj^e has not accumulated wealth, for 
the needs of others have always been more promi- 
nent witb him tban bis own. Many are the 
charitable enterprises in which he has been active, 
and tbe persons who have been aided by his bounty. 
Among the positions which be has filled may be 
named that of President of the • Boston Young 
Men's Christian Association,' 'City Missionai^r 
Society,' and ' National Music Teachers' Associ- 
ation.' He is ever genial in manner, and untiring 
in work. He is at present in robust health, and 
it is to be hoped that his useful life may be spared 
for long. t^O 

TOURS, Berthold, bom Dec. 17, 1838, at 
Rotterdam. His early instruction was derived 
from his father, who was organist of the St. 
Laurence church, and from Verhulst. He after- 
wards studied at tbe Conservatoires of Brussels 
and Leipzig, and then accompanied Prince 
Greorge Galitzin to Russia, and remained there 
for two years. Since 1861 he has resided in 
London, writing, teaching, and playing in the 
band of the Roval Italian Opera, and other good 
orchestras. In 1878 be became musical adviser 
and editor to Messrs. Novello. Ewer, & Co., 
and in that capacity has arranged several im- 
portant works from tbe orchestral scores, such 
as Beethoven's Mass in C. four of Schubert s 
Masses, •EUjab,' Gounod's •Redemption, etc. 
etc , besides writing the • Primer of the VioUn' 
in the series of that firm. Mr. Tours's composi- 
tions are numerous. He has written for the piano 
and other instruments, and a large number of 
■ongs, some of which have been very popular. 



But bis best work is to be found in his Hymn- 
tunes, Anthems, and Services, for the Anglican 
Church, particularly a Service in F and an 
Easter Anthem, *God hath appointed a day,' 
whicb are greatly in demand. [O.] 

TOURTE, FRAN9018, tbe most famous of vio- 
lin-bow-makers, bom in Paris 1747, died there 
1835. His father and elder brother were bow- 
makers also ; and tbe reputation whicb attaches 
to the family name is not due to Fran9oi8 alone. 
Xavier Tourte, tbe elder brother, known in France 
as •Tourte Taln^, ' was also an excellent workman : 
tradition says that the brothers commenced busi- 
ness in partnership, Francois making tbe sticks, 
and Xavier the nuts and fittings. They quarrelled 
and dissolved partnership, and each then set up 
for himself, Xavier reproducing as well as he could 
the improvements in the stick which bad been 
introduced by Fran9oi8. The latter has been 
denominated the Stradivari of tbe bow: and 
there is some troth in this; for as Stradivari 
finally settled the model and fittings of the 
violin, so Tourte finally settled the model and 
fittings of the bow. But he bad more to do 
for the bow than Stradivari for the fiddle. The 
Cremona makers before Stradivari had nearly 
perfected tbe model of tbe violin : it only re- 
mained for him to give it certain finishing 
touches. But Tourte, properly speaking, had no 
predecessors. He found bow-making in a state 
of chaos, and he reduced it to a science ; and he 
may be said to have invented the modem bow. 
Perhaps the best idea of the bovrs whicb were in 
use in Tourte's youth may be gained from the 
accompanying illustration, which is copied from 
the first eiiition of Leopold Mosart's * Violin 
School,' 1756. (Fig. I.) For this fearful imple. 
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ment Tourte substituted tbe bow now in use. 
(Fijr a.) Tbe service which he thus rendered to 
music appears greater the more we think of it: 
for the Tourte bow greatly facilitated tbe new 
development of violin music which began with 
Viotti, Rode, and Kreutser. Before hw time 
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all the modern forms of staocato mast have been 
impossible, and the nuances of piano and forte 
extremely limited ; a rawness, especially on the 
treble strings, and a monotony which to our 
ears would be intolerable, must have deformed 
the performances of the best of violinists. The 
violin, under Tourte's bow, became a different 
instrument: and subsequent bow-makers have 
exclusively copied him, the value of their pro- 
ductions depending on the success with which 
they have applied his principles. 

Setting aside for the moment the actual model- 
ling of the Tourte stick, an examination of 
Tourte*s own bows proves that his first care was 
to select wood of fine but strong texture, and 
perfectly straight grain, and his second to give 
it a permanent and regular bend. This was 
effected by subjecting it in a state of flexion to 
a moderate heat for a considerable time. To 
apply a sufficient degree of heat to the very 
marrow of the stick without rendering the ex- 
terior brittle, is the most difficult part of the 
bow-maker*s art: cheap and bad bows have 
never been thoroughly heated, and their curva- 
ture is therefore not permanent. Tourte*s first 
experiments are said to have been made on the 
staves of old sugar hogsheads from Br:izil. 
This is not unlikely : probably the bent slabs of 
Brazil wood employed for this purpose had ac- 
quired a certain additional elasticity from the 
combined effect of exposure to tropical heat and 
the absorption of the saccharine juices : and in 
connection with the latter it has been suggested 
that the dork colour of the Tourte sticks is not 
wholly attributable to age, but partly to some 

{ireparation applied to them in the process of 
leating. The writer cannot agree with this 
suggestion, especially as some of Tourte's finest 
bows are extremely pale in colour. Be this as 
it may, it is certAin that the greater elasticity 
which he secured in the stick by the choice 
and preparation of the wood enabled him to 
carry out to the fullest extent the method of 
bending the stick of the bow the reverse way, 
that is, inwards, and thus to realise what had 
long been the desideratum of violinists, a bow 
which should be strong and elastic without 
being heavy. By thus increasing and econo- 
mising the resistance of the stick he liberated 
the player*s thumb and fingers from much use- 
less weight. By a series, no doubt, of patient 
experiments, he determined the right curvature 
for the stick, and the rule for tapering it 
gradually towanls the point,* so as to have the 
centre of gravity in the right place, or in other 
words to 'balance' properly over the string in 
the hand of the player. He determined the 
true length of the stick, and the height of the 
point and the nut, in all which particulars the 
bow-makers of his time seem to have erred on . 
the side of excess. Lastly, he invented the 
method uf spreading the hairs and fixing them 
on the face of the nut by means of a moveable 

> Ibthematle^If Invest Igatad. Tourte's bow. when nnatranf. Is 
found to form a loff«r1thmle curre. the ordinate* of which Incroaae 
in arithmetical proportion, and the abioiasaa in geometrlca) i»i>- 
portlou. 
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band of metal fitting on a slide of mother-of* 
pearl. The bow, as we have it, is therefore the 
creation of the genius of Tourte. 

Tourte's improvements in the bow were 
effected after 1775. Tradition says that he 
was materially assisted in his work by the 
advice of Viotti, who arrived in Paris in 1783. 
Nothing is more likely; for only an accom- 
plished violinist could have formulated the de- 
mands which the Tourte bow was constructed 
to satisfy. Viotti no doubt contributed to 
bring the Tourte bow into general use, and it 
is certain that it quickly drove the old bar- 
barous bows completely firom the field, and 
that in Paris there at once arose a school of 
bow-makers which has never been excelled. 

For the excellent bows which thus became for 
the first time obtainable, violinists were willing 
to pay considerable sums. Tourte charged 12 
louis d'or for his best bows mounted in gold. 
As the makers increased in number the prices 
fell ; but the extreme rarity of fine Pemambuco 
wood perfectly straight in grain has always 
contributed to keep up the price of the very best 
bows. Tourte's bows, of which during a long 
life he made an inmiense number, are conmion 
enough ; but owing to the great number of al- 
most equally good ones whidi were made by his 
successors, only extraordinary specimens fetch 
very high prices. A very fine Tourte has been 
recently sold for £30: common ones vary in 
price finom £5 to £10. It is a singular fact that 
there is no difference of opinion among violinists 
as to Tourte's merits. His bows are universally 
preferred to all others: and they show no signs of 
wearing out. Tourte never stamped his bows. 
Genuine ones are sometimes found stamped with 
the name, but this is the work of some other 
hand. His original nuts are usually of tortoise 
shell, finely mounted in gold, but wanting the 
metsJlic slide on the stick, which was introduced 
by Lupot. 

Like Stradivari and Nicholas Amati, Tourte 
continued to work to within a very few years 
of his death, at an advanced age. His at^ier 
was on the fourth floor of No. 10, Quai de 
r£kK)le : after noaking bows all day he would 
descend in the evening, and recreate himself by 
angling for gudgeon in the Seine. His peaceful 
career came to an end in April 1835, in his 88th 
year — nearly the same age as that attained by 
the two famous violin-m^ers of Cremona above 
mentioned. [EJ.P.] 

TOWER DRUMS, THE. Handel firequently 
borrowed a pair of kettledrums from the Master- 
General of the Ordnance for his own perform- 
ances of his oratorios ; and as they were kept 
in the Tower of London, they were usually 
called *the Tower Drums.* They were in fre- 
quent request after his death, including the 
Commemoration Festival in Westminster Abbey 
in 1784. Dr. Bumey, in his account of this 
Festival, says they were taken by Marlborough 
at the battle of Malplaquet in 1 709. 

A much larger pair, 39 and 35 inches in 
diameter, were made expressly for that Festival 
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from the dedgn of a Mr. Asbridge, of Drary 
Lane orcheBtiv, and have since obtained the 
name of * Tower Drums,' from a notion that 
the head of one of them was made from the 
skin of a lion in the Tower menagerie. These 
drums came into the possession of the late 
T. P. Chipp, the well-known kettledrummer, 
and on the sale of his instrimients were bought 
by H. Potter & Co., military musical instrument 
makers. They added a brass T-shaped key to 
each tuning-screw, and presented them (1884) 
to the Crystal Palace Company, who have placed 
them in their large orchestra. 

Larger drums were made for the Sacred Har- 
monic Society (47 and 43 inches in diameter), 
but no tone cau be got from such overgrown 
instruments. [V. de P.] 

TOWERS, John, bom at Salford Feb. 18, 
1836, was for six years choir-boy in Manchester 
Cathedral, in 1 856 entered the Royal Academy 
of Music, London, and in the following year 
became pupil of A. B. Marx in Berlin, where he 
remained for more than two years, at the same 
time with J. K. Paine and A. W. Thayer. He 
then returned to England, and after a residence 
of two years in Brighton, settled at Manchester, 
where he has since remained as choirmaster, 
conductor, and organist. He conducts the Al- 
derley Edge, Fallowfield, and Rochdale Orpheus 
Glee Societies, the last-named being one of the 
most successful choirs in Lancashire, and is 
now organist to St. Stephen's Conell, Manchester. 
Besides a few musical trifles, Mr. Towers has 
pablished a chronological list of Beethoven's 
works (Musical Directory, 1 871), an interesting 
pamphlet on the 'Mortality of Musicians,* a 
' List of Eminent Musicians,' etc., etc. He is 
also a more or less regular contributor to the 
press. [G.] 

TRACKER. A thin flat strip of wood used 
in the mechanism of an organ for the purpose of 
conveying leverage from one portion of the instru- 
ment to another. A tracker differs frt>m a sticker 
in the fact that a tracker pulls, while a sticker 
pushes; while therefore a tracker can be flat 
and thin, a sticker is round and rigid. For 
example, if, when one end of a key is pressed 
down it raises a sticker at its other end, it is 
clear that the sticker will push up a lever at a 
higher level ; but the other end of the lever at 
the higher level will of course descend, and to 
this therefore must be attached a tracker. It 
will be evident also that a sticker, having only 
to remain in an upright position, can be kept in 
its place simply by means of a bit of wire inserted 
at each end and passing loosely through holes in 
the ends of the levers. But a tracker having to 
pull and be pulled is provided at each end with 
a tap-wire (or wire like a screw) which when 
passed through the hole in the lever is secured 
by a leather button. In all cases noisy action is 
prevented by the insertion of a layer of cloth or 
some other soft material. Trackers are generally 
made of pine-wood about one eighth of an inch 
in thickness and from one third to a half of an 
inch in width. The length of trackers varies of 
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course according to circumstances; in long 
'actions' or extended < movements' (as for 
example, when mechanism is taken under a floor 
or up a wall) they are sometimes twelve or more 
feet in length ; in such cases they are formed of 
two or more parts joined together by wire. In 
order to prevent long trackers from swinging 
about laterally when in use they are often made 
to pass tlurough a register or thin board containing 
holes of suitable size lined with cloth. A tracker 
may convey leverage from any part of an instru- 
ment to another, but its final function is to lower 
the puU-down and let air pass through the pallet 
into the pipe. [J.S.] 

TRAETTA, TomcASO Michele Francesco 
Savebio, an Italian composer of the i8th cen- 
tury. Until recently it was believed that ins 
name was Trajetta, and the date of his birth 
May 19, 1727; but the certificate of birth pub- 
lished by the * Gazetta Musicale di Milano ' of 
1879, No. 30, settles beyond question that he was 
the legitimate son of Filippo Traetta and Anna 
Teresa Piasanti, and was bom in the year 1727, 
on March 30, 'ad bore 16' in the morning, 
at Bitonto (Terra di Bari). At eleven years 
of age he became pupil of Durante at the 
'Conservatorio di Santa Maria di Loreto' at 
Naples, to which institution he belonged until 
the autumn of 1748, when we find him teaching 
singing, and occasionally writing some sacred 
music for several churches of Naples. Two years 
afterwards he tried his hand at the stage, and his 
first opera, 'Famace,* produced at the San 
Carlo at Naples in 1750, met with such success 
that be was forthwith commissioned to compose 
six more operas for the same. house. Of these 
nothing is known, except the title of one, ' I pas- 
tori feUci,' 1753; yet they were probably not 
less successful than 'Famace,' since his name 
spread rapidly, and he received engagements 
at Florence, Venice, Rome, Turin, Verona, 
Parma, etc. Goldoni and Metastasio did not 
disdain to write librettos for him; Goldoni 
a comic opera * Buovo d*Antona ' (Florence, 
1756); and Metastasio ' L'Olimpiade ' (Ve- 
rona, 1758). Towards the end of 1759 Traetta 
accepted the appointment of Maestro di Cap- 
pella and teacher of singing to the Princesses, 
offered to him by Don FUippo, Infanta of Spain, 
and Duke of Parma. The first opera he com- 
posed for the Ducal Theatre of Parma was 
'Solimano* (Carnival, 175^), followed in the 
spring by 'Ippolito ed Aricuk' This appears to 
have been a masterpiece, as both the Duke and 
the audience were exceedingly pleased with it ; 
and on its reproduction six years later for the 
wedding of the Princess Maria Luisa vrith 
Charles III. Eling of Spain, a life pension was 
granted to the composer. In 1759 and 1760 
Traetta went twice to Vienna to witness the per- 
formance of two operas purposely written for the 
Austrian capital, 'Ifigenia in Aulide' (1759). 
and ' Armida* (1760). 

In 1 765, after the death of the Duke, Traetta 
left Parma and settled in Venice, as principal of 
the * C!onservatorio dell' Ospedaletto.' He held 
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the appointment for nearly three yean, and t6- 
signed it on the invitation of Catherine II. of 
RuBsia, to succeed Graluppi as * Maestro di Corte.* 
The severe climate of Russia however did not 
agree with the Italian maestro ; in 1775 he gave 
up his position, and in 1776 accepted an engage- 
raent in London, where however he was not 
very successful, ovria^ chiefly to the firm hold 
which Sacchini had taken of the English public. 
He accordingly returned to Naples, but the 
climate of Russia and the anxieties of London 
had impaired both his health and his genius, 
and the few operas he wrote before his death 
show that the spring of his imagination was dried 
up. He died in Venice on April 6, 1779, and 
was buried in the church of Santa Maria Assunta, 
where the following epitaph is engraved on his 
tomb : 

THOMAE TRAJETTA 

BITUNTI NATO 

SUBLIMIORIS MUSICES PERITISSIMO 

HUJUS CHORI 

AD AMPLITUDINEM ARTIS SUAE 

INSTAURATORI MODERATORI 

OPTIME MERITO 

ANNO SALUTIS MDCCLXXIX 

AETATIS SUAE LII 

VITA FUNCTO 

MONUMENTUM POSITUM. 

Though Traetta was gifted with great intel- 
ligence, and his music is full of vigour and not 
wanting in a certain dramatic power, yet his 
works are now entirely forgotten.' Burney, Gal- 
vani, Grossi, Florimo, and Clement all praise him, 
and Florimo even finds in him a tendency towards 
the same dramatic expression and dignity in the 
musical treatment of the libretto that a few years 
afterwards made the name of Gluck immortal. 
However this may be, nobody can deny that 
Traetta had, as a man, a very peculiar character, 
an extraordinary estimation of his own talent, 
and an unusual readiness in making it clear to 
everybody : * Traetta,' says Florimo, • at the first 
performance of his operas, when presiding at the 
clavicembalo^ as was customary at that time, 
convinced of the worth of his works, and per- 
suaded of the special importance of some pieces, 
— was in the habit of turning towards the audi- 
ence and saying: Ladies and gentlemen, look 
sharp, and pay attention to this piece* 

Subjoined is a catalogue of his works. 



OPBEAB. 

Farnaoe. Napoli, 17B1. 
J putorl felioi. Do. 1708. 
£xio. Room. 17M. 
Le ooEie oontrastat«. Do. 1764. 
Llncredolo. NapoU. 17S&. 
lift fuito furba. Do. 1756. 
BaoTO d' Antooa. Flreoze, 1798. 
NtttoU. Reggto.1767. 
Dldone abbaodonata. Veneda^ 
1757. 
Olimplade. Verona. 1758. 
Solimano. Parma, 1769. 
Ippollto ad Arlcta. Do.l7S». 
ISgenUlnAuUde. Vlanna, 17fi8. 



Annlda. Do. 1700. 

SofoDlsba. Parma. 1700. 

Enea Del Lazlo. Torlna. 1780. 

I TiDdaridt. Panna. i7ro. 

KneaeLarinia. Do. 1701. 

AottgODo. Padora. 1704. 

La francaia a Malgbera. Ven- 
ezia.1704. 

La buona flglluola marluta. 
Parma. 1^86. 

Semiramtde. Veoexla. 1785. 

Le Senre rirali. Do. 1700. 

Amor In trappola. Do. 1788. 

Iflgenlain Tauride. Mllano. 1788L 

L'iBola dIaabttaU. Bologna^ 
1708. 



1 His name does not ooenr once In the . 
harmoolo Soelety, and only oooe In all the three 
Mus/kaltMhe Zeltunc 



or the Phil- 
of thaAUf. 



o. London. 1778. la ' dlreftlmento for foor orohee* 

Xerope. Wlano. 1776. traa' with the title 'Lequattro 

La diabtu di Darlo. Veneda, na«tonl et dodici mesi dell' anno ' 



(the four Maaons, and the twelTO 
months of the year).i 

A Btabat Mater of hia fbr four 
Toloes and accompaniment of 
sereral InstrumeoU is known. 



1778. 

n e»Tallere errante. Do. 1778. 

Artenlee. Do.l7r& 

OU Kiol del Oampl Ellsl. Do. y 
1779. Written on the composer's,! 

deathbed, and flnlihed by Geo- and the Archtvea of the 
naro Astarltta. CoUeglo dl NapoU.' contahi the 

Le feete d'Imeneo, a prolorne'foUowiog compositions:— 
and trIlofT.Tlx. It trionfo d'Amore, I Leiione teraa for soprano. 
Triole.8aib, and Egle. for the wed- 99 Arie (some with acoompant- 
dinff of the Archduke Joseph of ment of riolln and basso, uid 
Austria with the Infknta Doftasome with aooompaolment of 
Isabella di Borbone, at Panna. .aever^ Instruments). 
Sept. 1761. TDoetti. 

n Trlboto Oampestre. 'com- Aria 'Terroremfnsplravm,* with 
panlmento pastorale.* on the oocar ^rianoforte accompaniment, 
sioo of Maria Carolina of Austria. I Aria ' Ah ! consola II tuo dolore.* 
wife to Ferdinand IV. King of arranged for two Tiolins, Tiola, 
Sicily, passing through Mantua lal and ba«o. 
7788. A Canon 'Sogno. ma te non 

In the skme year he wrote an miro ' for two sopranos and 
Oratorio Salomone. for the ' (Ton- I basso. 

serratorio ddl' Ospedaletto' in| A Solfegfto, with pianoforte 
Venice ; and about 1770 he wrote accompaniment. j (^^ ]\{ l 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC, THE 
NATIONAL, was founded by the Society of 
Arts. The subject had been in the air since 
the year i866« a Musical Committee had been 
appointed, and in 1873 a meeting was held at 
Clarence House, the Duke of Edinburgh in 
the chair, at which it was resolved that it is 
desirable to erect a building at a cost not ex- 
ceeding £20,000 for the purposes of a Training 
School for Music at Kensington, in connexion 
with the Society of Arts. A site on the imme- 
diate west side of the Albert Hall was granted 
by the Commissioners of 185 1, the construction^ 
of the building, on the design of Captain F. Cole, 
R.E., was undertaken by Mr. (now Sir) Charles 
J. Freake, at his own cost ; the first stone was 
laid on Dec. i8, 1873, ^^^ ^^® School was opened 
at Easter 1876, with 8 a free scholarships, of 
which 4 were founded by the Society of Arts, a 
by members of the Society, 5 by Mr. Freake, 10 
by the Corporation of London, 14 by City Guilds, 
33 by provincial towns, and the remainder by 
private donors. The scholarships were of the 
value of £40 a year each, and were founded for 
five years, by subscription renewable at the end 
of that term ; they carried free instruction for 
the same period, and were obtainable * by com- 
petitive examination alone.' The Duke of Edin- 
burgh was chairman of the Council, Mr. (nuw 
Sir Arthur) Sullivan was appointed Principal, 
with a staff of Teachers; in 1881 he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Stainer as Principal, and the 
School continued to flourish till Easter 1882, 
when it came to an end owing to the determin- 
ation arrived at to establish the Royal College 
of Music on a wider and more permanent basis. 
The College, on its formation, took over the 
building, furniture and fittings, oi^gan and music, 
and a balance at the banker's of £1100. The 
instruction in the Training School was system- 
atic and thorough, and in proof of its efficiency 
during the short period of its existence it is 
sufficient to name Eugene D*Albert, Frederic 
Cliffe, Annie Marriott, and Frederic King, as 
having received their education there. 

s This oomposltloD It only mentioned in a letter bearing the date 
ft-U Deo. 1770. written by OathariiM IL of SosaU to Voltalra. 
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Tbx Royal Gollbgb of Music, which thus 
became the successor of the Training School, 
was founded by the Prince of Wales at a 
meeting held at St. James's Palace Feb. a8, 
1882, and was opened by H.R.H. on May 7 of 
the following year. Negotiations took place 
with the Royal Academy of Music with the 
object of a union with the two bodies; but these 
have hitherto unfortunately come to nothing. 
like its predecessor, the Colleffe rests on the 
basis of endowed scholarships lasting not less 
than three years ; but the funds for these are in 
thia case provided by the interest of money sub- 
scribed throughout the country and p^manently 
invested. The College opened with 50 Scholars 
elected by competition, of whom 15 receive 
maintenance in addition, and 42 Paying Stu- 
dents. It was incorporated by Royal Charter on 
May 23, 1883, and is governed by a Council, 
presided over by the Prince of Wales, and 
divided into a Finance Committee, and an Exe- 
cutive Committee. The staff are as follows : — 
Director, Sir George Grove, D.C.L. ; Principal 
Teachers, forming the Board of Professors, J. F. 
Bridge, M us. D.; H.C. Deacon; Henry Holmes; 
Mad. lind-Goldschmidt ; Walter Parratt; C. 
Hubert H. Parry, Mu8.D. ; Ernst Pauer ; C. V. 
Stanford, Mus.D. ; Franklin Taylor ; A. Visetti. 
Other principal teachers : — Mme. A. Goddard ; 
John F. Bamett ; G. C. Martin, Mu8.D.; R. Gom- 
pertK; C. H. HoweU; F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D.; 
J. Higgs, Mus.B.; G. Garcia, etc Registrar, 
G. Watson, jun. The College possesses the ex- 
tensive, rare, and valuable library of the late 
Sacred Harmonic Society, presented through the 
exertions of Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, and that of the 
Concerts of Antient Music, given by the Queen. 
The Examinere at the end of the first year were 
Dr. Joachim, Manuel Garcia, Otto Groldachmidt. 
Joseph Bamby, and Dr. Stainer. [G.] 

TRAMIDAMENTE. This strange direction, 
with dngstlich below it as ita German equivalent, 
is found at the Recitative with the Trumpets in 
the 'Agnus' of Beethoven's Mass in D, in the 
old score (Schotts). In the new edition of Breit- 
kopf & Hartel it appears as *timidamente,* 
which is conect Italian, and is the translation 
of * angstlich ' — with distress. [G.] 

TRANQUILLO, an Italian term, meaning 
'calmly,* 'quietly.' The notturno in Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night's Dream music is marked 
* Con moto tranquillo.* [G.] 

TRANSITION is a word which has several 
different senses. It is most commonly used iu 
a vague way as synonymous with modulation. 
Some writers, wishing to limit it more strictly, 
use it for the actual moment of passage from one 
key to another ; and again it is sometimes used 
to distinguish those short subordinate flights out 
of one key into another, which are so often met 
with in modem music, firom the more prominent 
and deliberate changes of key which form an im- 
portant feature in &e structure of a movement. 
The following example from Beethoven's Sonata 
in Bbt op. 106, is an illustration of the process 
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defined by this latter meaning of the term ; the 
transition being from F| minor to G major and 




[See Modulation.] [C.H.H.P.] 

TRANSPOSING INSTRUMENTS. Before 
pianoforte accompaniments were set in full no- 
tation, the practice of which, as Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings has shown,' was first due, about 1780-90, 
to Domenico Corri of Edinburgh, the entire 
accompaniment, at that time the most important 
study in keyboard playing, was from the figured 
bass stave, known as 'Figured,' 'Through' or 
'Thorough' bass. From the varying natural 
pitch of voices, transposition was a necessary 
and much cultivated resource, and if the chro- 
matic keyboard had been originally contrived 
to restore the chromatic genus of the Greeks, 
it was certainly very soon after permanently 
adopted to facilitate the practice of transposition. 
But the difficulties of the process seem to have 
very early prompted the alternative of a shifting 
keyboard, applied in the first instance to the 
diatonic arrangement of the keys, which in the 
1 6th century was still to be met with in old 
organs : in other words, whatever the key might 
be, to play apparently in C. The oldest authority 
on the organ extant is the blind organist of 
Heidelberg, Arnold Schlick, who in 15 11 pub- 
lished the * Spiegel der Orgelmacher und Organ- 
isten,' of which only one copy is now known to 
exist." Schlick is quoted by Sebastian Virdung, 
who also published his book in 151 1, and (2nd 
cap. p. 19, Berlin reprint p. 87) has an interest- 
ing passage on transposing organs, which we 
will freely translate. 

When an organ in itself tuned to the right pitch can 
be shifted a tone higher or lower, it is a great advantage 
to both organist and singers. I hare heard years ago of 
a Positive so made, but I only know of one complete 
organ, and that one I use daily, which together with its 
positive, two back manuals, pedals, and all its many and 
rare registers, may be shifted higher and back again aa 
often as necessity requires. For some chapels and singera 
ad GatUum Menmrabilem such a contrivance is specially 
usefuL Two masses or Magnificats may be in the same 
tone, and set in the same notation of line and space, and 
yet it may be desirable to sing the one a note higher 
than the other. Say both masses are in the Sixth 
Tone, with Clef C; the counter bass going an ooUve 
lower*— in the other the counter bast goes a note or 
more lower, to B or A 4, which are too low for baas 
lingers, and their voices heard against others would be 

1 vide Proceeding! of the Mnsleal Aisoclatlon M»-«l. pp. !»-«. 

> Beprint«l Id Um Monatahefte fOr Muslk-geMhichte, Berlin 1889 { 
edited wlUi ezplanatoir notes by Herr Robert KItner. 

s To the 0. Moond apace of the baas clef, bat erldeoUr. aa wUI be 
olyvloua, aoundlng the F lower. 

4 la oar pitch the double 1 and D. 
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too weak, if it were not possible to sixig the part a nots 
higher. Now in the first mass the counter baas in C can 
be played on an orgran as set, but the other demands 
transposition to D, with the semitones FS and Gfi, which 
to those who have not practised it, is hard and impos- 
sible. So therefore, with an or^n, as described, the 
organist may go on playing in C • E-sol-fa-ut) on the key- 
board, although the pipes are in D vD-la-sol-re). 

We may assume that in course of time the 
increatdng nkill of organists rendered mechanical 
transpositions unnecessary, since for the organ 
we hear no more about them ; but for the hatpsi- 
chord they were to be met with in the i6th and 
following centuries. Praetorius (a.d. 1619) speaks 
of transposing clavicymbals (harpsichords) which 
by shifting the keyboard could be set two notes 
higher or lower, and describes a 'Universal- 
Clavicymbal' capable of gradual transposition 
by semitones to the extent of a fifth. Bumey 
in his musical tour met with two transposing 
harpsichords; one a German one, made under 
the direction of Frederick the Great, at Venice ; 
the other (a Spanish one, also with moveable- 
keys) at Bologna, belonging to FarinellL 

Considering the musical knowledge and skill 
required to transpose with facility beyond a sup- 
posititious change of signature and corresponding 
alteration in reading the accidentals, as from C 
to C| or Cb ; it might appear strange that me- 
chanical contrivances for transposition have not 
been permanently adopted, but it finds its ex- 
planation in the disturbance of the co-ordination 
of hand and ear. Those who have the gift of 
absolute pitch are at once upset by it, while 
those who have not that gift and are the more 
numerous, find a latent cause of irritation which, 
somehow or other, is a stumblingblock to the 
player. In the present day it is not a question 
of Temperament, equal or unequal, so much as 
of position in the scale of pitch, of which, if the 
ear is not absolutely conscious, it is yet conscious 
to a certain extent. 

The transposing harpsichord mentioned by 
Bumey, as belonging to Count Torre Taxis of 
Venice, had also a Pianoforte stop, a combina- 
tion in vogue at the time it was made, 1760. 
A German pianoforte with moveable keyboard 
was nuule for the Prince of Prussia in 1786, and 
about the same period Sebastien Erard con- 
structed an organised pianoforte, another favoured 
combination of the latter half of the i8th cen- 
tury, which transposed a semitone, whole tone, 
or minor third each way, to suit the limited 
voice of Marie Antoinette. Roller of Paris is 
also said to have made transposing pianos. 

The most prominent instances of transposing 
pianofortes made in England in the present 
century are the following: — (i) The square 
piano of Edward Ryley, patented in 1801, and 
acting by a diiae keyboard, which was placed 
above the true one, and could be shifted to any 
semitone in the octave. Ryley's idea as stated 
in his specification went back to the original 
one of playing everything in the so-called natural 
scale of C. The patent for this complete trans- 



I This verr difflcult psusge In the quaint orlglnsl hsi been ren* 
«ered from sn duddatory footnote by the Editor. Herr Eltner. 
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poeer was bought by John and James Broad- 
wood, and an instrument so made is in the 
possession of the present firm, (a) The Royal 
Albert Transposing piano, brought out by Messrs. 
Addison & Co. soon after the marriage of Her 
Majesty the Queen, a piccolo or cottage instru- 
ment, is described by Rimbault in his History, 
as having the keys divided at half their length, 
the front and back ends being capable of moving 
independently of each other. (3) Messrs. Broad- 
woods' transposing Boudoir Cottage pianos, made 
about 1845, displayed the novel feature of the 
instrument itself moving while the keyboard and 
action were stationary. In some of their pianos 
made in this way, the instrument was suspended 
between two pivoted metal supporters which 
allowed the gradusl movement, semitone by 
semitone, eflfected by turning a pin at the side 
with an ordinary tuning-hammer. Subsequently 
the instrument was moved in a groove at the 
top and on two wheels at the bottom of the 
outer fixed case, but neither contrivance was 
patented, nor was long continued to be made. 
(4) The latest attempt at transposing by the 
keyboard has been brought forward in the 
present year (1884) by Hermann Wagner of 
Stuttgart. He names his invention * Transponir- 
Pianino.* We gather from the description and 
drawings in the *Zeitschrift fur Instrumenten- 
bau,* "Baxid 4, No. 12 (Leipzig, Jan. 12, 1884) 
that the keyboard moves bodily, there being a 
preliminary movement for protecting the action 
cranks or rockers by raising them together while 
the keyboard is being shifted. (5) The last 
transposing contrivance to be mentioned is the 
• Transpositeur ' of Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff, & C*». 
of Paris, invented by M. Auguste Wolff in 1873. 
The Transpositeur being an independent false 
keyboard can be applied to any pianoforte by 
any maker. It has therefore the great merits 
of adaptability and convenience. It can be 
placed upon the proper keyboard of an instru- 
ment, and by touching a spring to the right 
band of the player and a button which per- 
mits the keybosurd to be shifted through all 
the semitones of an octave, the transposition de- 
sired is effected. The Transpositeur is patented 
and is sold by the Pleyel firm in Paris, or their 
agent, Mr. Berrow, in London, at a moderate 
price. It is of course open to the same natural 
objection which we have already noticed in 
speaking of the transposing clavicymbals of Prae- 
torius. [A.J.H.] 
TRANSPOSITION, change of key, the nota- 
tion or performance of a musical composition in 
a different key from that in which it is written. 
When it is said that a piece of music is in a cer- 
tain key, it is understood that it consists of the 
notes of a certain scale, and that, except chro- 
matic passing-notes and suchlike melodic changes, 
no note can be employed which is not a part of 
that scale. Each note of the composition there- 
fore occupies a definite position as a degree of the 
scale in which it is written, and in order to trans* 
pose a phrase, each note must be written, sung, 
or played a certain fixed distance higher or lower. 
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that it may occapy the same poeition in the new 
scale that it held at first in the original one. Thug 
£x8. 2 and 3 are transpositions of £x. i, one being 
a major second higher, and the other a major 
second lower ; and the notes of the original phrase 
being nombered, to show their position as degrees 
of the scale, it will be seen that this position re- 
mains unchanged in the transpositions. 

^ Original Key C. 
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It is, however, not necessary that a transposition 
should be fully written out, as above. By suffi- 
cient knowledge and practice a performer is 
enabled to transpoNe a piece of music into any 
required key, while still reading from the original 
notation. To the singer such a proceeding offers 
no particular difficulty, since the relation of the 
various notes to the key-note being understood, 
the absolute pitch of the latter, which is all that 
has to be kept in mind, does not matter. But to 
the instrumental performer the task is by no 
means an eany one, since the transpofdtion fre- 
quently requires a totally different position of the 
fingers. This arises firom the foot that in trans- 
position it often happens that a natural has to be 
represented by a sharp or flat, and vice versa, as 
may be seen in the above examples, where the 
BQ of Ex. 1, bar a, being the 7th degree of the 
scale, becomes G|, which is the 7th degree of the 
M»le of D, in Ex. 2 ; and again in bar 3, where 
FQ, the 4th degree, becomes £b in Ex. 3. The 
change of a flat to a sharp, though possible, is 
scarcely practical. It could only occur in an 
extreme key, and oven then could always be 
avoided by making an enharmonic change, so that 
the transposed key should be more nearly related 
to the original, for example— 



In Cb. In Bt] (enbArmonle change). 




Hence it will not suffice to read each note of a 
phrase so many degrees higher or lower on the 
stave ; in addition to this, the relation which 
every note bears to the scale must be thoroughly 
understood, and reproduced in the transposition 
by means of the necessary sharps, flats, or naturals ; 
while the pianist or organist, who has to ^eaX with 
many sounds at once, must be able also instantly 
to recognise the various harmonies and modula- 
tions, and to construct the same in the new key. 
The faculty of transposition is extremely valu- 
able to the practical musician. To the conductor, 
or to any one desiring to play from orchestral 

VOL IV. PT. a. 
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score, it is essential, as the parts for the so-called 
'transposing instnmients * — horns, trum pets, clari- 
net, drums — being written in a different key 
from that in which they are to sound, have to be 
transposed back into the key of the piece, so as 
to agree with the strings and other non-tnmspos- 
ing instruments. [S^ Score, plating fbom, 
vol. iii. p. 436.] Orchestral players and accom- 
panists are frequently called upon to transpose, in 
order to aoconmiodate the singer, for whose voice 
the written pitch of the song may be too high or 
too low, but it is probably extremely seldom that 
transposition takes place on so grand a scale as 
when Beethoven, having to play his Concerto in 
G major, and finding the piano half a tone too 
flat, transposed the whole into G| major ! 

Transposed editions of songs are frequently 
published, that the same compohitions may be 
made available for voices of different compass, 
but transpositions of instrumental music more 
rarely. In Kroll*s edition of Bach*s Preludes and 
Fugues, however, the Fugue in C| major in vol. i. 
appears transposed into Db. This is merely an 
enharmonic change, cif questiomible practical 
value, the sounds remaining the same though the 
notation is altered, and is only made to fadlitate 
reading, but the change into G of Schubert's Im- 
promptu, op. 90, no. 3, which was written in Gb, 
and altered by the publisher, was doubtless de- 
signed to render it easier of execution. [F.T.] 

TJlANSPOSITION OF THE ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL MODES. Composers of the Polyphonic 
School permitted the transposition of the Eccle- 
siastical Modes to the Fourth above or Fifth below 
their true pitch ; effecting the process by means 
of a Bb placed at the Signature, and thereby 
substituting for the absolute pitch of a Plagal 
Mode that of its Authentic original. Trans- 
position to other Intervals than these was utterly 
forbidden, in writing: but Singers were permitted 
to change the pitch, at the moment of perform- 
ance, to any extent convenient to themselves. 

During the transitional period— but very rarely 
earlier than that— a double Transposition was 
effected, in a few exceptional cases, by means of 
two Flats ; Bb raising the pitch a Fourth, and £b 
lowering it, irom thence, by a Fifth— thus really 
depressing the original pitch by a Tone. As 
usual in all cases of progressive innovation, this 
practice was well known in England long before 
it found favour on the continent. A l^utiful 
example will be found in Wilbye*s * Flora gave me 
fairest flowers,' composed in 1598; yet Morley, 
writing in 1597, severely condemns the practice. 
It will be seen, from these remarks, that, in 
Compositions of the Polyphonic sera, the absence 
of a Bb at the Signature proves the Mode to stand 
at its true pitch ; while the presence of a Bb 
proves the Composition to be quite certainly 
written in a Transposed Mode.^ In modem 
reprints, the presence at the Signature of one or 
more Sharps, or of more than two Flats, shows 
that the pitch of the piece has heen changed, or 
its Mode reduced to a modern Scale, by an editor 
of the present century. [W.S.B.] 
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TRASUNTINO, Vito, a Venettan harpn- 
ohord-maker, who made an enharmonic (quarter* 
tone) archioembalo or large harpsichord for 
CamiUo Gonzaga, Conte di Novelhura, in 1606/ 
now preserved in the Museum of the Liceo 
Communale at Bologna. It was made after the 
invention of Don Nicola Vioentino, an enthusiast 
who tried to restore Greek music according to 
its three genera, the diatonic, chromatic and 
enharmonic, and published the results of his 
attempt at Rome in 1555, under the title of 
'L*Antica Musica ridotta alia Modema Prat- 
tiea.* From engravings in this work illus- 
trating a keyboutl invented to include the 
three systems, Trasuntino contrived his instru- 
ment. A photograph of it is in the South 
Kensington Museum. It had one keyboard of 
Ibnr octaves G— G, with white naturals; the 
upper or usual sharps and flats being divided 
into four alternately black and white, each 
division being an independent key. There 
are short upper keys also between the natural 
semitones, once divided, which makes thirty- 
two keys in the octave; 125 in alL Tra- 
snntino made a Tetracorda, also preserved at 
Bologrna, with intervals marked off to tune 
the archioembalo by— an old pitch-measurer or 
quadruple monochord. When F^tis noticed Tra- 
suntino (Biographic Universelle, 1865, p. 250), 
the archioembalo was in the possession of Baini. 
It was not the first keyboard instrument with 
enharmonic intervals ; Vicentino had an oigan 
built, about 1 561, by Meeser Vicenzo Golombo 
of. Venice. There is a broadsheet describing it 
quoted by F^tis as obtained by him from Signer 
Gaspari of Bologna: 'Descrizione dell* arciorgano, 
nel quale si possono esegnire i tri generi della 
musica, diatonioa, cromatica, ed enarmonicay 
in Venetia, appresso Kiccolo Bevil* aoqua» 1561, 
a di 25 ottobrio.' 

A harpsichord dated 1559, made by a Tra- 
■antini, is cited by Giordano Riccati ('Delle corde 
owero fibre elastiche*), and was probably by 
yito*s father, perhaps the Messer Giulio Tra- 
simtino referred to by Thomas Garzoni (' Piazza 
universale di tutte le professioni del mondo,' 
ISscorso 136) as excellent in all 'instrumenti 
(& penna*— quilled instruments, such as harpsi- 
dords, maniohords, clavicembalos and cithers. 
Of Vito, Fioravanti says (Specohio di Scientia 
Universale, foL273), 'Guido [or Vito] Trasuntino 
was a man of much and learned experience in 
the art of making harpsichords, clavicembalos, 
emms and regals, so that his instruments were 
afnired by every one before all others, and 
other instruments ho improved, as might bo 
soen in many places in Venice.* These cita- 
tfons are rendered from F^tis. ' Manicordo,* as 
in the original, is the clavichord. It is doubtful 
whether 'arpioordi' and 'davicembali * here dis- 
Ifni^pish upright and horizontal harpsichords, 
or harpsichords and spinets. [A. J.H.] 

TRAUERrWALTZER, t.e. Mouming-walti, 
arcomDodtion of Schubert*! (op. 9, no. 2), dating 
ffam. the year x8i6. 




which would not be noticed here but for the 
fi\ct that it is ofben attributed to Beethoven, 
under whose name a ' Sehnsuchts-waltzer * (or 
Longing waltz), best known as 'Le D^ir* (first 
of a Aet of 10 all with romantic titles), com- 
pounded from Schubert's waltz and Himmel's 
' Favoritwaltzer,* was published by Scbotts in 
1826. 8chubert*s op. 9 was issued by Gappi 
and Diabelli, Nov. 29, 182 1, so that there is no 
doubt to whom it belongs. The waltz was much 
played before publication, and got its title in- 
dependently of Schubert. In &ct, on one occa- 
sion, hearing it so spoken of, he said, * Who could 
be such an ass as to write a mourning' loaltzV 
(Spaun*s Memoir, MS.) Except for its extraor- 
dinary beauty Schubert*s Waltz is a perfect type 
of a German ' Deutsch.' [See Teutsch.] [G.] 

TRAVENOL, Louis, a violin-player, bom 
in Paris in 1698, might be allowed to ^o down 
to oblivion in his native obscurity but for his 
accidental connection with Voltaire. He entered 
the opera band in April 17391 and remained 
there till 1759, when he retired on a pension of 
300 francs a year. In 1783 he died. The title 
of one of his numerous pamjihlets (all more or 
less of the same querulous ill-natured bilious 
tone), ' Complainte d*un musicien opprimd par see 
camarades* — complaint of an ill-used musician — 
throws much light on his temper, and justifies 
Voltaire in suspecting him of having had a hand 
in circulating some of the lampoons in which his 
election to the Academic Francaise (May 9, 
1746) wns attacked. Voltaire, however, seems 
to have made the double mistake of having 
Travenol arrested without being able to prove 
anything against him, and of causing his father^ 
an old man of 80, to be imprisoned with hinu 
The affair was brousht before the Parlement, 
and after a year*s delay. Voltaire was fined 500 
francs. A shower of bitter pamphlets against 
him followed this result. (See F^tis; and 
Carlyle*s * Friedrich,' Bk. xvi. chap, a.) [G.] 

TRAVERS, John, commenced his musical 
education as a chorister of St. George*s Chapel, 
Windsor, where he attracted the attention of 
Dr. Godolpbin, Dean of St. PauFs Cathedral and 
Provost of Eton College, by whom he was placed 
with Maurice Greene as an articled pupiL He 
soon afterwards made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Peposob, who assisted him in his studies to his 
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great advantage. About 1735 he was appointed 
organist of St. Paul's, Covent Garden* and sub- 
sequently organist of Fulham Church. On May 
10, 1 737, he was sworn in organist of the Chap^ 
Royai in the room of Jonathan Martin, deceaHed, 
upon which he relinquished his place at Fulham. 
He composed much church music : his well- 
known Service in F, a Te Deum in D, and two 
anthems were printed by Arnold, and another 
anthem by Page ; others are in MS. in the books 
of the Chapel Royal. He published 'The Whole 
Book of Psalms for one, two, three, four and five 
voices, with a thorough bass for the harpsichord,* 
a vols. foL But the work by which he is best 
known is his 'Eighteen Canzonets for two and 
three voices, the words chiefly by Matthew Prior,' 
which enjoyed a long career of popularity, and 
two of which — 'Haste, my Nanette,* and 'I, 
my dear, was bom to-day ' — are still occasionally 
heard. An autograph MS. by him, containing 4 
melodies in some of the ancient Greek modes, for 
4 voices with instrumental accompaniments, the 
fruit, doubtless, of his association with Pepuscb, 
is amongst Dr. Cooke's MS. collections now in 
the library of the Royal College of Music. 
Upon the death of Dr. Pepusch he became the 
possessor, by bequest, of one half of the Doctor's 
valuable library. He died 1 758. [W. H.H.] 
TRAVERSO (Ger. Querfi6U), the present 
form of flute, held iquare or acros$ (A travern) 
the performer, in distinction to the flute k bee, 
or flageolet with a beak or mouthpiece, which was 
held straight out, as the clarinet and oboe are. 
It cune in early in the 18th century, and was 
called the ' German flute ' by Handel and others 
in this country. In Bach's scores it is called 
Flauto traverse, Traverse, and Traversiere. [See 
Fldtk.] [G.] 

TRAVIATA, LA ('The misguided one'). 
Opera in 3 acts; libretto by Piave, music by 
Venli. Ihxxluced at Teatro Fenice. Venice, 
March 6, 1853; ^^ ^^^ Th^tre Itnlien, Paris, 
Dec. 6, 1856 ; at Her Majesty's Theatre, London 
(d^btlt of Mile. Piccolomini), May 24, 1856; in 
English at Surrey Theatre, June 8, 1857. The 
opera was written in a single month, as is proved 
by the autograph in possession of Ricordi. [G.] 

TREATMENT OF THE ORGAN. The 
organ, as the most powerful, complicated, and 
artifidal instrument, is naturally the most diffi- 
cult to manage. The pleasure of producing large 
volomes of sound is a snare to almost all phiyers ; 
the ability to use the pedals with freedom tempts 
many to their excessive emplojrment ; the bitter 
brillianoe of the compound stops has a surprising 
fiMcination for some. Draw all the stops of a 
large organ and play the three notes in the bass 
stave (a). At least one pipe 
speaks each note of the bunch 
of sounds placed over the 
chofd. Ifthis cacophony is the 
result of the simplest chord, 
some idea, though utint, may be 
formed of the effect produced 
by the complex combinations 
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of modem music. Of course no sound-producing 
instrument is free from these overtone's, but their 
intensity does not approach that of their ai tiHcial 
imitations. We have ail grown up with these 
noises in our ears, and it would be impossible to 
catch a first-rate musician and make him listen 
for the first time to an elaborate fugue played 
through upon a full organ ; if we could, his opi- 
nions would probably surprise us. 

The reserve with which great musicians speak 
of the organ, and the unwillingness to write 
music for it (the latter, no doubt, to be accounted 
for partly on other grounds) are noticeable ; but 
we meet occasionally with expressions of opi- 
nion which probably represent the unspoken 
judgment of many and the half-comfcious feeling 
of more. 

The mechanical loalleM material of the organ 
(Spitta, Life of Bach, voL L p. 284.) 

Another day he (Mendelssohn) played on the orfran at 
St. Catherine's Church, but I confess that even Mendels- 
sohn's famous talent, like that of many other eminent 
ozvanists, left me quite cold, thousb I am far from at- 
tributing this to any want in their playing. I find it 
immensely interesting to stand by an organist and watch 
the motions of his hands and feet whilst I follow on the 
music, but the excessive resonance in churches makes it 
more pain than pleasure to me to listen from below to 
any of those wonderful creations with their manifold in- 
tricacies and brilliant passages. (F. HiUer, * Meudsls- 
Bohn,' Transl. p. 185.) 

With reference to compound stops, Berlioz 
says (Traits d* Instrumentation, p. 16S) : — 

lies faoteurs d'orgue et les organistes s'accordent k trou- 
▼er excellent Teffet produit par oette r^sonnance multi- 
ple ... En tout cas ce singulier proo^d tendrait tou* 
Jours k donner k Torgue la rteonnanoe harmonique qu'on 
cherche inutilement 4 ^viter snr les grands pianos a 
queue. 

In the saihe connexion Helmholtz (Sensations 
of Tone, Ellis's translation) writes : — 

The latter (compound stops) are artifloial imitations 
of the natural composition of all musical tones, each 
key bringing a series of pipes into action whicn cor- 
respond in the first three or six partial tones of the 
corresponding note. Ihey can he vted ontjf to accompany 
eongrtgatinnal iintfinff. When employed alone they pro- 
duce iuBupportable noise and horrible confusion. But 
when the singing of the congregation gives overpower- 
ing force to the prime tones in the notes of the melody, 
the proper relation of quality of tone is restored, and the 
result is a powerful well-proportioned mass of sound. 

It may be well then, without writing an organ 
tutor, which is beyond the scope of such a work 
as this, to give a few hints on the management 
of the organ. 

The selection and combination of stops is a 
matter of considerable diflSculty, partly because 
stops of the same name do not produce the same 
effect. Undoubtedly much larger use should be 
made of single stops. The most important stop 
of all — the open Diapason — is very seldom heard 
alone, being nearly always muffled by a stopped 
Diapason, and yet when used by itself it has a 
clear distinctive tone very pleasant to listen to. 
Reeds too, when good, are much brighter when 
unclouded by Diapason tone, and this is espe- 
cially the case with a Clarinet or Cremona, though 
both are coupled almost always with a stopped 
Diapason. Organ-builders seem to have a craze 
on this point. The writer has often noticed that 
they ask for the two to be drawn together. The 
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employment of single stops has this farther ad- 
vantage in an instrument of such sustained 
sound, and which it is almost impossible to keep 
quite in tune, that the unison beats are then not 
heard. Families of stops should be oftener heard 
alone. These are chiefly (i) stops with open 
pipes, such as the open Diapason, Principal, 
Fifteenth ; (2) stops with closed pipes, such as 
the stopped Diapason, Flute and Piccolo; (3) 
Harmonic stops ; (4) Reeds. Stops of the Gamba 
t^pe nearly always spoil Diapason tone. i6- 
feet stops on the manuals should be used spar- 
ingly, and never when giving out the subject of a 
fugue, unless the bass begins. The proper place 
for the mixture work has already been indicated 
in the extract firom Helmholtz. It would be 
well if organs possessed composition pedals, 
drawing climes of stops, rather than, or in addi- 
tion to, those which pile up the tone from soft to 
loud. 

Couplers are kept drawn much more than they 
ought to be, with the effect of half depriving 
the player of the contrast between the different 
manuals. The writer knew a cathedral organist 
who commenced his service by coupling Swell to 
Great, and Swell to Choir, often leaving them to 
the end in thi^ condition. Another evil result 
of much coupling is that the pipes of different 
manuals are scarcely ever affected equaUy by 
variations of temperature, and the Swell of 
course being enclosed in a box is often scarcely 
moved, so that at the end of an evening the heat 
of gas and of a crowd will cause a difference of 
almost a quarter of a tone between the pitch of 
the Great and Swell Organs. On this account 
every imiK^lant instrument ought to have a 
balanced Great Organ which does not need sup- 
plementing by the Swell Reeds for full effect. 

The Pedal Organ is now used &r too fre- 
quently. The boom of a pedal Open, or the in- 
distinct murmur of the Bourdon, become very 
irritating when heard for long. There ia no 
finer effect than the entrance of a weighty pedal 
at important points in an organ-piece, but there 
are players who scarcely take their feet from the 
pedal-board, and so discount the impression. 
Care should be taken to keep the pedal part 
fairly near the hands. The upper part of the 
pedal-board is still too much neglected, and it is 
common to hear a player extemporising with 
a humming Bourdon some two octaves away 
from the hand parts. 

The old habit of pumping the Swell Pedal 
with the right foot, and hopping on the pedals 
with the left, has now probably retired to remote 
country churches, but the Swell Pedal is still 
treated too convulsively, and it should be remem- 
bered in putting it down that the first inch makes 
more difference than all the rest put together. 

In changing stops it it important to choose 
the moment between the phrases, or when few 
keys are down. One finds still a lingering belief 
that repeated notes should never be struck on 
the organ. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. These repercussions are a great relief 
Irom the otherwiae constant grind of •ound. 
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Again, the great aim of the old organist was to 
put down as many notes as pos- 
sible, not merely those belong- 
ing to the chord, but as many 
semitones as could conveniently 
be held below each. This at 
all events dofs not suit the 
modern oi^n, and now one oc- 
casionally detects with pleasure 
even an incomplete chord. Few 
organists have the courage to 
leave in its thin state the chord 
which is to be found on the 
last page of J. S. Bach*s ' Pasnacaglia' {a), and yet 
the effect u obviously intentionid. In Wesley's 
Anthem 'All go to one 
place,' at the end of the 
phrase 'eternal in the hea- 
vens,' we find a beautiful 
chord which would be ruined 
by filling up, or by a pedal (6). 
Here, as in management of 
stops, contrast and variety 
are the things to be aimed at. Thus trio- 
playing, such as we see in the 6 Sonatas of 
J. S. Bach, gives some of the keenest enjoyment 
the instrument can afford. The article Phras- 
ing should be read by the student. [Vol. ii. 
p. 706.] Much of it applies with almost greater 
force to the organ than to the piano. Extem- 
porising on the organ will frequently become an 
aimless, barless, rhythniless wandering among 
the keys to which no change of stops can give 
any interest. 

So much oratono music is now sung in churches 
and in other placen, where on account of the 
expense or from other reasons, an orchestra is 
unattainable, that the organ is often called upon 
to supply the place of a full band. It cannot be 
said that the artistic outcome of this treatment 
of the instrument is g(K>d. The string tone, in 
spite of stops named Violin-Diapason, Garaba- 
Violoncello, and others, has no equivalent in the 
organ. The wind is susceptible of closer imita- 
tion, but the attempt to produce with two hands 
and feet the independent life and movement of 
so many instruments is obviously absurd. The 
organist does his best by giving the background 
of the picture, so to speak, upon one manual and 
picking out the important features upon another. 
Doubtless clever feats may be performed with a 
thumb upon a third keyboard, but in this case 
phrasing is usually sacrificed. The string tone 
is best given by stops of the Gamba type, but of 
these no organ possesses enough to furnish the 
proper amount, and Diapasons coupled even to 
Swell Reeds have to be called into requisition. 
Some stops of the small open kind fairly give 
the horn-tone. Flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons, and trumpets have all been copied by the 
organ builder, with more or len success, but 
their hard unvarying tone contrasts unfavourably 
with that of their orchestral prototypes. . More- 
over the instrument itself varies the quality 
with the intensity ; the Swell-box, though regu- 
lating the intensity, leaves the quality untouched. 
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On tliit point an almoBt complete analogy may 
be found in the case of painting, engraving, and 
chromo-lithographt. The piano may be said to 
gire the engraving of an orchestral work, the 
organ the chromo-lithogmph with all its defects 
of hard outline and want of delicate shading. 
There can be no doubt that this treatment of 
the organ has had a mischievous effect upon 
organ building, organ music, and organ playing. 

The employment of the organ wUA Uie orchestra 
is not without its dangers, but the main principles 
are clear. Never use imitation stops or mixtures 
and hardly ever 4-ft. or a-ft. work. The Diapasons 
and the pedal stops are the only effects which 
can be used without clash and harshness. A 
pedal alone has ofteu a wonderfully fine effect. 
Instances in MendelsBohn*s organ parts (which 
are models) will readily occur. There is a long D 
at the end of the first chorus of Sullivan*s 
* Martyr of Antioch,' again another in Brahms's 
Requiem, at the end of No. 3, where the pedal may 
be introduced with the happiest results. [See 
RioiSTBATiON, YoL iU. p. 94.] [W.Pa.] 

TREBELU, Zelia, an operatic singer who 
took the public by storm, and stepped into the high 
pofiition which she maintains to the present day. 

Zelia Gilbert* was bom in Paris in 1838. So 
early was her talent recognised that she was taught 
the piano at the age of six. Guided by her Ger- 
man teacher, she learnt to reverence and enjoy 
the works of Bac^ and Beethoven. After ten 
years her wish for instruction in singing was 
encouraged by her parents, who only thought 
thereby to add one other graceful accomplish- 
ment to those which weie to render their 
daughter ufteful and acceptable in society. The 
services of Herr Wartel were secured, and so 
delighted was he with his clever pupil that he 
never rested until he had persuaded her parents 
to allow of his training her for the l^rric stage. 
Five years of close study prepared for her d^but, 
which was made at Madrid as Mile. Trebelli, 
under the most fisvourable circumstances and 
with complete success, Mario playing Almaviva 
to her Roeina, in ' U Barbiere.' 

Trebelli*s appearances in the opera-houses 
of Germany were a series of brilliant triumphs. 
Public and critics were alike carried away by 
enthusiasm when they heard her rendering of 
the parts of Ronina, Arsace. Orsini, Urbano, 
Azueena and others. No member of Merelli's 
Italian troupe was gifted with so brilliant a 
voice and so much executive power. Nor could 
the audiencen fail to be impressed by the ac- 
tresses varied powers so rarely at the command 
of one individual, Trebelli expressing at one 
time the fire of an almost manly vigour, and 
at another the charm of womanly tenderness 
and delicacy. The German criticisms which 
declared the voice a contralto, comparing it 
with Alboni*s in quality and with Schechner's 
in power, were not supported by English 
opinions. As a mezzo-soprano, its brilliancy, 
power and flexibility were appreciatively no- 
ticed ; the artbt's control oyer voice and action 

> * Tnbetll * 1« obrlonitj Intended u ttie rarene of GOlebert. 
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enthnsiastioally praised. Trebelli appeared first 
in London at her Majesty's Theatre, May 9th, 
1 86a, as Orsini in ' Lucrezia.* ' A more encour- 
aging reception has seldom been awarded to 
a d^utante.' Since then, she has been a recog- 
nised fiivourite with our opera and concert 
audiences. ThoM who have long been familiar 
with her appearances in frequent co-operation 
with Mdlle. Titiens in the chief Italian operas, 
will not eaxily forget the performances of Oberon. 
where Trebelli's impersonation of the captive, 
Fatima, was invested with peculiar charm. 
More recent and more widely known is her 
rendering of the very opposite character of 
the heroine in 'Carmen.* 

At the present time (1884") Madame Trebelli 
is making a tour through the United States 
with Mr. Abbey's troupe. 

Madame Trebelli's marriage to Signer Bet- 
tini, about 1863, was, in a few years, followed 
by a separation. [L.M.M.] 

TREBLE (Canto; DisJcant; Detsus). A 
general term applied to the highest voices in 
a chorus or other concerted vocal piece, and 
to the upper parts in concerted instrumental 
music; also to soprano voices generally. The 
treble clef is the G clef on the second line of 
the upper (our treble) stave ; the eighth line of 
the gi-eat stave of eleven lines {Chiave di $ol, 
ehiave di violino ; Clef de Sol). 

Its etymology does not refer it to any special 
class of voice. It has been said to be a corrup- 
tion of Triplum, a third part superadded to tt.e 
Altus and Bassus (high and low). In this case 
it will have been sung by boys, who till then 
will have joined instinctively in congregational 
singing in unison with, or an octave above, the 
tenor. Another derivation is Thurible, the vessel 
in which incen»e is burnt in the services of the 
Roman Catholic Church, from the Latin Thuri- 
hulum. The portable thurible or censer was 
carried and swung by boys. But there is very 
strong doubt whether the thurible boys ever had 
any £ar6 in the vocal part of the church services ; 
and if they did not, this theory is overturned. The 
thurible-bearers would surely be called, in de- 
scribing a religious procession, 'the thurifers.' 
The derivation frt>m Triplum seems therefore 
the more probable. At what time ' treble ' may 
have found its way into English it is diflicult to 
say. ' Childish treble,' as the voice of old age, 
appears in Shakspeare, and 'faint treble* used 
to be applied to what is commonly known as 
falsetto. English amateur pianists frequently 
call the right hand the treble hand. The word 
Triplum as a third part was of course introduced 
at a very early date, and marks a most import- 
ant step in the progress of part-music. 

The treble clef is a modification of the letter 
^ . [Clbf.] It is used for the violin, flute, 
hautboy, clarinet, horn, and trumpet; also in 
very high passages on the viola, violon- 
cello, and bassoon. The double G clef has 
been used for tenor parts in choruses, the s^ «^ 
music being sung an octave lower than written ; 
also for the horn in low keys. [Tenob.J [H.C.D.] 
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TREITSGHKE^GkoboFbisdrich, author and 
entomologist, deseires a plaoe in a Dictionaxy of 
Mudc, as the adapter of Joseph Sonnleithner'i 
libretto for Beethoven*i *Fidelio/ for its revival 
in 1814. He was bom at Leipzig, Aug. 29, 1 776, 
died at Vienna. June 4, 1842. In 1793 his 
father sent him for further education to Switzer- 
land, and there he became acquainted with 
Gessner of Zurich, who inspired him with a love 
of literature. In 1802 he went to Vienna, and 
fell in with Baron Bt-aun who made him manager 
and librettist of the Court theatre, of which he 
himself was director. In 1800 he became vice- 
director of the theatre an-der-Wien, but in 1 814 
returned to his former post. In 1822 the whole 
of the financial arrangements of the Court theatre 
were placed in liis liands, and remained there 
tUl his death. He adapted a host of French 
librettos (Cherubini's * Deux Joum^,' * M^^e,' 
' Aline,' etc.) for the German stage, not always, 
it must be owned, with the skill shown in * Fi- 
(lelio.* His connexion with Beethoven was con- 
siderable. Besides the revision of * Fidelio* in 
1 81 3-14, a letter of Beethoven to him, dated 
June 6, 181 1, seems to speak of a ^proposed 
opera book ; another, of July 3, of a melodrama. 
Beethoven supplied music to a chorus of his, 
* Grermania,' k propos to the Fall of Paris (March 
31, 18 14), and to another chorus, '£s ist volt- 
bmcht,' celebratin<sf the entry of the Allies into 
Paris, July 15, 181 5. Treitschke made a col- 
lection of 2,582 species of butterflies, now in the 
National Museum in Pesth, and vab the author 
of several books on entomology. His first wife, 

Maodalknb. nie de Caro, a celebrated dancer 
— bom at Civita Vecchia, April 25, 1788. died 
at Vienna, Aug. 24, 1816— was brought up in 
London and Dublin, and became thoroughly 
English. Introduced on the stage by Noverre, her 
grace and charm created a perfect furore. She 
afterwards studied under Duport, made several 
tours, and on her return to London appeared with 
Vestris in the * Caliph of Bagdad.' T^^ere in 1 815 
she closed her artistic career, went back to her 
husband in Vienna^ died, and waa buried near 
Haydn's grave. [F.G.] 

TREMOLO. A figure consisting, in the case 
of bowed instruments, of reiterated noted played 
as rapidly as possible with up and 
down bow, expressed thus with the 



word tremolo or tremolando added Yr tfe - 
(without which the passage would 
be played according to the rhythmical value of 
the notes), producing a very fine effect, if ju- 
diciously used, both in fortissimo and pianissimo 
passages. On the pianoforte it is a rapid alter- 
nation of the parts of divided chords, repro- 
ducing to a great extent the above-mentioned 
effect. Good examples of Tremolo are to be 
found in various branches of music — for the 
Piano in the Introduction to Weber's Solo Sonata 
in Ab. and in the Finale to Schubert's Rhapsodic 
Hongroise, where it gives the effect of the cym- 
balum or zither in the Hungarian bands; for 

> tToIea thlt raCtn to FUtoUo. 
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the Piano and Violin, in the Introduction to 
Schubert's Phantasie in (op. 159); for the 
Orchestra, in Weber's Overtures, and SSchnbert's 
Overture to Fierabras. For the PF. and Voice a 
good example is Schubert's song * Am Meer.* Bee- 
thoven uses it in the Funeral March of the Solo 
Sonata, op. 26 ; in the Sonata Appassionata, and 
that in minor, op. iii. The strictly classical 
PF. writers evidently did not consider tremolo 
without rhythm legitimate in original piano 
words — another example (if such were needed) 
of the purity with which they wrote. The tre- 
molo on the PF. is therefore a reproduction of 
the effect of other instruments, as in Beethoven's 
Funeral March just mentioned. This, though 
written rhythmically, is, by common consent, 
played §b a real tremolo, being clearly a repre- 
sentation of the roll of muffled drums. Some of 
the best of the Romantic school, as Weber and 
Schumann, have used the real Tremolo. Bee- 
thoven ends a droll note to Steiner' on the 
dedication of the Sonata, op. 106, as follows : — 

amietu 
sd amlcum 
deamioo. 



2. In vocal music the term is applied to the abuse 
of a means of expression or effect, legitimate if 
used only at the right time and place, and in the 
right way. It assumed the character of a vocal 
vice about forty years ago. and is supposed to have 
had its origin in the vibrato of Rubini, first 
assuming formidable proportions in France, and 
thence quickly spreading throughout the musical 
world. 

The Vibrato and the Tremolo are almost equally 
reprehensible as mannerisms. Mannerisms ex- 
press nothing but carelessness or self-sufiiciency, 
and the constant tremolo and vibrato are there- 
fore nauseous in the extreme. Their constant 
use as a means of expres^iion is simply false, for 
if they are to represent a moral or physical state, 
it is that of extreme weaknoiis or of a nervous 
agitation which must soon wear out the un- 
fortunate victim of its influence. The tremolo 
is said to be frequently the result of forcing the 
voice. It may be so in some cases, but it is 
almost exclusively an acquired habit in this age 
of ' intensity.' It is a great mistake to say that 
it is never to be used, but it must only be so 
when the dramatic situation actually warrants 
or requires it. If its use is to be banished en- 
tirely from vocal music, then it should equally 
disappear from instrumental music, though, by 
the way, the instrumental tremolo is more nearly 
allied to the vocal vibrato. Indeed, what is called 
'vibrato' on bfiwed instruments is what would 
be * tremolo * in vocal music. [Vibbato.] What 
is it that produces its fine effect in instrumental 
music ? In loud passages it expresses sometimes 
joy and exultation ; in others, agitation or ter- 
ror; in all cases, tension or emotion of some 
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kind. In soft passages it lias a beautifully weird 
and ethereal effect of half-light when not spun 
oat. In vocal music it is to be used in the first- 
named situations. The human voice loses its 
steadiness in eveiy-day life under the influence 
of joy, sorrow, eagerness, fear, rage, or despair, 
and as subjects for vocal treatment usually have 
their fair share of these emotions, we must ex- 
pect to hear both the vibrato and the tremolo 
in their places, and are very much disappointed 
if we do not. Reason, judgment, and taste must 
be brought to bear with the same kind of philo- 
sophical and critical study by means of which an 
actor arrives at the full significance of his part, 
and it will be found that a big vocal piece like 
'Ah perfido,' *Infelioe,' or 'Non pih di fiori,* 
requires more psychological research than is 
generally supposed. Singers, and those of this 
country especially, are verv little (in too many 
cases not at all) alive to the fact, that the mo- 
ment singinff is touched, we enter upon the re- 
gion of the dramatic. In speaking generally of 
dramatic singing, the operatic or theatrical is 
understood. But the smallest ballad has its 
share of the dramatic, and if this were more 
widely felt, we should have better singing and a 
better use of the tremolo and vibrato, which 
can hardly fail to place themselves rightly if the 
import of the piece to be sung be rightly felt 
and understood. By tremolo is usually under- 
stood an undulation of the notes, that is to say, 
more or less quickly reiterated departure from 
true intonation. In some cases this has been 
cultivated (evidently) to such an extent as to be 
utterly ludicrous. Ferri, a baritone, who flour- 
ished about thirty-five years ago. gave four or five 
beats in the second, of a good quarter-tone, and 
this incessantly, and yet he possessed a strong 
voice and sustaining power to carry him well 
through his operas. But there is a thrill beard 
at times upon the voice which amounts to neither 
tremolo nor vibrato. If it is the result of pure 
emotion, occurring consequently only in the right 
place, its effect is very great. 

The vibrato is an alternate partial extinction 
and re-enforcement of the note. This seems to 
have been a legitimate figure, used rhythmically, 
of the fiorUura of the Farinelli and Caffarelli 
period, and it was introduced in modem times 
with wonderful effect by Jenny Lind in 'La 
Figlia del Reggimento.* In the midst of a flood 
of vocalisation these groups of notes occurred — 
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executed with the same brilliancy and precision 
as they would be on the pianoforte, thus — 



^r^- mH= 



[See Suroiiro, iii. 496 ; also Vibbato.] [H.C.D.] 

TREMULANT. A contrivance in an organ 
producing the same effect aatremolando in singing. 



Its action practically amounts to this: — ^the air 
before reaching the pipes is admitted into a box 
containing a pallet to the end of which is attached 
a thin arm of metal with a weight on the end 
of it ; when the air on its admission raises the 
pallet the metal arm begins to swing up and 
down, thus producing alternately an increase 
and diminution of wind-pressure. Its use is 
generally limited to such stops as the Vox humana 
and a few otherstopschiefly of the reed family. The 
tremulant is happily much less in vogue in this 
country than on the continent, where its abuse 
is simply offensive. It is diflScult to conceive how 
good taste can tolerate these rhythmical pulsations 
of a purely mechanical pathos. [J.S.] 

TRENCHMORE. an old English country 
dance, frequently mentioned by writers of the 
1 6th and 17th century. According to Mr. Chap- 
pell ('Popular Music*) the earliest mention of 
it is in a Morality by William Bulleyn, published 
in 1564. The character of the dance may be 
gathercKl firom the following amusing quotation 
from Seidell's 'Table Talk ' (1689) : • The Court 
of England is much altered. At a solemn Dano- 
ing, first you had the grave Measures, then the 
Corrantoes and the GaUiards, and this is kept up 
with Ceremony ; at length to Trenchmort^ and 
the Cushion-Dance, and then all the Company 
dance, Lord and Groom, Lady and Kitchen-Maid, 
no distinction. So in our Court, in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time. Gravity and State were kept up. In 
King Jameses time things were pretty well. But 
in King Charla^t time, there has been nothing 
but Trenchmore, and the Cushion-Dance, omnium 
gatherum tolly-poUy, hoite come toite.' Trench- 
more appears first in the Dancing Master in the 
fifth edition (1675), where it is directed to be 
danced 'longways for as many as will.* The 
tune there given (which we reprint) occurs in 
' Deuteromelia ' (1609), where it is called 'To- 
morrow the fox will come to town.' 



2nd time. 



[W.B.S.] 

TRENTO, ViTTORio, composer, bom in 
Venice, 1761 (or 1765), date of death unknown, 
pupil of Bertoni, and composer of ballets. His 
first, * Mastino della Scala* (i 785), was successful 
enough to procure him commissions from various 
towns. He was induced by Dragonetti to come 
to London, and there he composed the immensely 
popular • Triumph of Love * (Drury Lane. 1 797). 
His first opera bufia, ' Teresa Vedova,* succeeded, 
and was followed by many others. In 1804 he 
composed 'Ifigenia in Aulide.' In 1806 he be- 
came impresario in Amsterdam, and there pro- 
duced with great success an oratorio 'The 
Deluge' (1808). Soon afterwards he went to 
Lisbon, also as impresario. In 1824 he returned 
to Venice, and alter that his name disappears. 
He composed about 10 ballets, 20 o|>eras, and a 
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few orafcoriot, one being the ' Maocabeen.* Hib 
scores are in the collection of Meisn. Rioordi 
of Milan. [F.G.] 

TRfiSOR DES PIANISTES. LE. A remark- 
able collection of ancient and modem pianoforte 
music, made and edited by Madame Farrenc, and 
published part by part by Leduc of Paris, from 
June iS6i to 187a. M. Farrenc contributed 
some of the biographical noticed to the work, but 
his death in 1865 prevented his having any large 
share in it ; the rest of the biographies were 
written by F^tis jun. The collection has been 
since superseded by separate publications and 
more thorough editing, but it will always remain 
a remarkable work. Its contents are as follows. 
The reduction that has taken place in the price 
of music during the last twenty yean may be 
realised when we recollect that this edition, 
which boasts of being the cheapest then pub- 
lished, was issued at 25 firancs or £1 per part. 
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HMory of tiie PUino : aad tmtiM 

on Ornament. 
r.P. X.BMh. ettonatos. 

Do. 6 do. 
J. P. Bamean. 1st Book of Pleoea. 

Do. 8nd do. 
Dnrantfl. 6 8oDataa. 
Porpora. CFuguM. 

Pa«T n. 
O.P.S.Baoh. «l 
Kuhnau. 71 
H. Pureell. Oolloctlon of Plec«i. 
D.BcarlattL Pieces 1 to 98. 
Hummel. Opt. 8. 9. 10. 10. 
Llodemann. Ptoeei. 
8ohwaDeaberc< 9 minuets. 

Pakt m. 
Pad. Martini. 12 Sonatas. 
F. Oouperln. 1st Book of Pleeas. 
Hummel. Ops. d. 40. &7, 76. 

Paet IV. 
C.P.E.Baeh. 6 Sonatas. 

Do. 6 do. 
Handel. Suites de PUces. Bookl. 

Do. Do. BookU. 

Do. Do. BookXU. 

Do. erugues. 

PaetV. 
ChambonnlAres. 1st Bk. of Pieces. 

Do. 9nddo. 
D. Scarlatti. Pleeas S7 to 40. 
BeethoTen. Sonatas, Ops. 2. 7, 10. 

Paet VL 
Parthenla. Byrd. Bull. Gibbons. 
Pieces by XnfflUh writers of ifltb 

and 17th centuries. First 

Collection. 
Frledemann Baoh. IS 

and Sonata. 
C.P. K.Bach. « Sonatas. 
Baethoven. Ops. U li. 99. IS. 17. 



Paet VII. 
Th. Maflht. Pieces. 
O. Benda. 6 Sonatas. 
C.P. B. Bach. A Sonatas. 
Beetboreo. Sonatas, Ops. SI. 40. 

Paet VUL 
Oonperln. Ind Book of Pteees. 
D. Scarlatti. Pieces fiO to 77. 
0. P. B. Baeb. 6 Sonatas. 
Do. 6 do. 

Paet IX. 
Pried. Baob. SPufues. 
J. W. Haeuler. 9 Fantasies. 

Sonatas. 4 Solos. 
O. Muflkt. 19 Toccatas. 
Beetboven. Sonatas, Ops. fl^ M 

07. 7i 7S. 81, 90. 



Paet X. 

Albrecbtsberfer. 19 Fugues. 

Kuhnau . Kxereiaes. Paru 1 and S. 

W. A. Mozart. « Sonatas. 

M. OlementL 9 Sooatts. Op. 2. 
9 do. Op. 7. 

J. P. Kimbercer. eFufoea. 
Do. OoUeetkmofPlaoas. 
Past XI. 

0. P. B. Baeb. SSonatas. 4 Ron- 
deaus. 

Ch. Nicbeimaim. 6 Sonatas: « 
Sonatas, Op. 9. 

D. Scarlatti. Pieces 78 to 94. 

Proberger. 5 Oaprtoas, 6 Suites. 

J. S. Bach. 6 Suites. 
Paet xn. 

Coaperin. SrdBookufPlooei. 

Kuhnau. Toccata. 

Hummel. Introduction and Ron- 
deau. Op. 19. 

Klmberger. Colleetlon of Pleoes. 
No. 9. 
Da Do. No.S. 

F. V. Buttstedt. 9 Sonatas. 

J. X. Kberlln. 6 Fraludes and 
FuKUes. 

Baetboveii. Sonatas. Ops. Utt. 106. 
Paet Xin. 

Freteobaldl. 8 Fugues. 6 Canzone. 

Pried. Bach. 1 Suite. 4 Fantasies. 

W. A Mozart. 8 Sonatas. 

D.Scarlatti. Piece* 9A to lia 

Jos. Uajrdn. 6 Sonatas. 

O.P.K.Baeb. 6 Sonatas. 

Paet XIV. 
Mattbeson. Pieces. 
BeethoTeo. Sonatas. Ops. 100, 110. 

IIL 
Froberger. 8 Toccatas. 8 Suites. 
Albreobtsberger. IB Fugues. 
Hummel. Rondeau brillant. Op. 

100 : Sonata. Op^ IS. 
Fascb. 9 Sonatas. 1 Piece. 
Ooldberg. Prsluda and Fugue. 

Paet XV. 
Couptrtn. 4tbBookofPl6oai. 
W. A. Mozart. 4 Sonatas. 
J. S. Bach. « English Suites. 
Hummel. Sonata, Op. 20. 
D. ZipolL Pieces for Organ and 
lor Olarecln. 

Paet XVI. 
0. M. TOO Weber. 4 Sonatas, Ops. 

94, aO. 40. 70. 
D. Scarlatti. Pieces U1 to 130. 
L. Claude Daqnbi. Pleoes for 

Clavecin. 
J. W. Haanaler. SSonatas. 
F. Oboptn. 9 Nocturnes. 

Paet XVU. 
P. D. Paradtes. 10 Sonatas. 
Hummel. Adagio ; Sonata, Op. UL 
J. O.F.Bach. Sonatas and Ptoeti. 



J. L. Dnasek. 8 Sonatas, Op. aS; 

Sonata, Op. 64. 
Frwwobaldi. Pleoes. 
J. L. Krsbs. 8 Fuguas. 
PaetXVUL 
J. Christian Bach. 
Beethoren. 6 Airs with Tariatlons. 
J. Christ. Smith. 9 Suites da 



Duphly. Pteoa for ClavaelB. 
F.Bles. Sonata. Op. 98. 
Hajrdn. SSonatas. 

Past XX. 
Varfoni authors. 17th centtuF. 

Pieees for ClaToeln. 
Do. IStb oentury. Do. 
Claudlo Merulo. ToottU, for or* 

gan. 
J. B. Cramer. 8 Sonatas. 
W. A. Mozart. Bomanoa. 
D. Bteibelt. Sonata. Op. 64. 
Chr. Scbaffh^b. 2 Sonatas. Op. 2. 
J. G. Wernicke. SPIeoas. 
F. MendelMohn. Rondo eaprlo- 

oioso. Op* 14; 8 Fantasias, 



OlementL 8 Sonatas. Op. 8 

natas and 1 Toooata. 

Past XIX. 

H. d'Angleberl. Pieces fw OtoTO- 

eln. 
W. A. Moiart. 8 Sonatas. 
D.SoariattL Pieees 181 to U 
Hummd. Fantasia, Op. IS. 

TRIAD is a chord of three notes standing in 
the relation to one another of bottom note, third, 
and fifth. It is of no consequence what the 
quality of the combination is, whether consonant 
or dissonant, major or minor. The following are 
specimens : — 



[C.H.H.P.] 

TRIAL, JiAH Claude, French composer, bom 
at Avignon, Dec. 13, 1733, was educated at the 
Maitrise, and early studied the violin, for which 
his first oompoeitions were intended. Settling 
in Paris he became intimate with Rameau, and 
was taken up by the Prince de Ckmti, who made 
him conductor of his own music, and procured 
him the joint-directorship with Berton of the 
Op^ra (1 767). He composed ' Eaope k Cy th^re * 
(1766), and • La F6te de Flore* (1771), each in 
one act, and with Berton 'Sylvie,' 3 acts (1766), 
and 'Th^nls,* i act (1767); also shurt over- 
tures, orchestral divertissemeuts, cantatas, aod 
the music for * La Ghercheuse d*esprit.' He died 
of apoplexy June 33, 1 7 7 1 . His brother, 

Antoinb, his junior by four years, was also 
bom at Avignon, and educated at the Maitrise, 
but forsook ecclesiastical plainsong for stage 
ariettas. Having appeared with success as a 
comedy- tenor in several provincial towns, he 
went to Paris in 1764, and there quickly rose 
into favour as a singer of considerable musical 
attainments, and an actor possessing real wit 
and originality. For 30 years composers ea$rerly 
vied with each other in writing parts for him, 
and he left permanent traces at the Op^ra 
Comique, where the comedy-tenor part is still 
called by his name. Like Dugazon, Antoine 
Trial embraced with fervour the doctrines of the 
Revolution, and on the fall of Robespieire was 
constrained by the mob to atone for his previous 
exploits by singing the 'R^veil du Peuple* on 
his knees. Forced to give up his post in the 
municipality, and subjected to many cruel 
humiliations, his mind gave way, and he poisoned 
himself Feb. 5, 1795. His wife, Marie Jeanne 
MiloD, sang under the name of Mme. Mande- 
ville, and having a voice of remarkable compass 
and flexibility, brought into fashion airs full of 
roulades and Vocalises. Their son, 

Armand Emmanuel, bom in Pnris. March i, 
1 771, beffan early to compose, and produced at 
the Ck)inedie Italienne 'Julien et Colette* (1788), 
'Adelaide et Mirval* (1791); 'Lea deux petits 
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Avengles,* and * Le Si^e de lille* (1793) ; *La 
Cause et lea Effete, oa le R^veil du Peuple en 
1789* (i793)» bended taking part in the cele- 
brated revolutionary piece * I^ Congr^ dee Rois.' 
A first-rate accompanyist, Armand Trial might 
have made both name and money, but though 
he married Jeanne M^n, a charming artist at the 
Th^tre Favart, he plunged into dissipation, and 
died in Paris, from its effects, Sept. 9, 1803. [G.C.] 

TRI A L BY JURY. A very extravagant ex- 
travaganza ; words by W. S. Gilbert, music by 
Arthur Sullivan. Produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, Loudon, March 35, 1S75. It owes its 
great success to the remarkable drollery of 
words and music, the English character of the 
institution caricatured, and the great humour 
thrown into the part of the Judge by the 
composer's brother, Frederick, who died with a 
great career before him. [6.] 

TRIANGLE. This is a steel rod bent in a 
triangular form, but open at one angle. The 
boater Im of the same metal, and 
should be somewhat of a spindle 
shape, 00 as to give a heavier 
or lighter stroke at the per- 
fanner's discretion. It is hung 
by a string at the upper angle, 
. held in the performer's hand, 
or more frequently attached to his desk or to 
one of his drums, as it is seldom that a man has 
nothing else to play besides this little instrument, 
except in military bauds. It suits all keys, as 
besides the fundamental tone there are many 
subordinate ones, not harmonics. The woodcut is 
from an instrument of the pattern used at the Grand 
Op^ra in Paris. It is an isosceles triangle, the 
longest side 7^ inches, and the short side or base 
7 inches. Thickness -j^ of an inch. Rossini and 
his followers make frequent use of it, and Brahms 
has introduced it in the finale of bis Variations 
on a theme of ^aydn's. Beethoven has a few 
strokes of it in his 9th S^nnphony. [V. de P.] 

TRIBUT DE ZAMORA. LE. A grand opera 
in 4 acts; words by MM. d'Ennery and Br^l, 
music by Gounod. Produced at the Grand Op^ra, 
Paris, April I, 1 88 1. The story is a Moorish 
one, the scene is laid in Spain, and the action 
includes a ballet on the largest scale. The 
principal parts were taken by Mad. Knuss and 
M. LassaUe. [G.] 

TRifeBERT, Charles Louis, French oboist, 
son of a wind-instrument maker, bom in Paris 
Oct. 31, 1 8 10. He was well educated at the 
Conservatoire, and took the first oboe prize in 
Vogt's cUss in 1829. He had an excellent tone, 
great execution, and good style, and is still re- 
membered at the ThSltre des Italiens, and the 
Bod^t^ des Concerts. Although much occupied 
with instrument-making, he carried on his artistic 
coltivation with earnestness, and composed much 
for the oboe — original pieces, arrangements of 
operatic airs, and (in conjunction with M. Jan- 
court) fantaisies-conoertantes for oboe and bassoon. 
At the Paris Exhibition of 1 855 Tri^bert obtained 
a medal for his adaptation of Boehm's oontriv- 
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ancet to the oboe, and for improved bassoons. 
This skilled manufi&cturer and eminent artist 
succeeded Verroust as professor of the oboe at 
the Conservatoire in April 1863, and retained 
the post till his death, July 18, 1867. His 
brother FKioiRio (died in Paris March 1878, 
aged 65) was his pfutner, and showed consider- 
able inventive genius. He constructed bassoons 
after Boehm's system, a specimen of which may 
be seen in the Museum of the Conservatoire. 
Fr^^rio Tri^bert was devoted to his art, and 
conversed on it with much learning and intelli- 
gence. He left a son, also named Fr^d^bio, 
who is one of the best oboists of the French 
schooL [G.C.] 

TRIHORIS,TRIORI,TRIHORY,TRIORY, 
an old Breton danoe, long obsolete. Cotgrave 
describes it as ' a kind of British and peasantly 
daunoe, oonststing of three steps, and performed, 
by three hobling youths, commonly in a round.' 
It is mentioned by Rabelais (' Pantagruel,' bk. 
iv. ch. xxxviii.) and by his imitator, No^ du 
Fail, Seigneur de la Herrisaye, in chapter xix. 
of his 'Contes et Discours d'Eutrapel (1585). 
From this passage it would seem that it was a 
* Basse Danse,' and was followed by a ' Carole ' — 
a low Breton name for a dance in a round, or ac- 
cording to Cotgrave 'a kind of daunoe wherein 
many daunce together.' [See Tourdion.] (Com- 
pare the Italian * Carola,' described in Symonds* 
'Renaissance in Italy,' vol. iv. p. 361, note.) Du 
Fail says the dance was * trois fois plus magistrale 
et gaillarde que nulle autre.* It was the special 
dance of Basse Bretagne, as the Passepied (vol. ii. 

E. 66a) was of Haute Bretagne. Jehan Tabourot, in 
b 'Orch^ographie' [see vol. ii. p. 560a], says the 
Trihoris was a kind ot Branle, and that he learnt 
it at Poitiers from one of his scholars. He gives 
the following as the air to which it was danced : 



According to Littr^, the name is allied io the 
Burgundian ' Trigori,' a joyful tumult. [W.B.S.] 
TRILL (ItaL TriUo; Fr. TrilU; Germ. 
Triller), An ornament consisting of Uie rapid 
alternation of a note with its major or minor 
second, generally known in English by the 
name of Shake, under which head it is fully 
described. [See vol. iii. p. 479.] The ornament 
itself dates from about the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, but it received the name of Trill at a some- 
what later date, not to be exactly ascertained. It 
is described in the ' Nuove Musiche * of Caccini, 
published in Florence in 1601, under the name 
of Grappo, a name which is now used to express 
a turn-like group of four notes, also called 
GroppOt thus : — 



Caccini also makes use of the term trUlo, but 
as indicating a pulsation or rapid repetition 
of a single sound sung upon a single vowel, an 
effect expressed in modem terminology by 
vibrato. [Vibrato.] [F.T.] 
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TRILLO DEL DIAVOLO, IL. A famoui 
BODatft by Tartini, for violin solo with baas ac- 
companiment, which is so called from its being 
an attempt to recollect the playing of the devil 
in a dream. [See Tabtini ; vol. iv. p. 62 a.] 
The Sonata consists of Larghetto affettnoso, 
Allegro, and Finale — Andante and Allegro inter- 
mixed. All the movements are in G minor. It 
is in the Allegro of the Finale that the Trill 
occars, a long shake with a second syncopated 
part going on at the same time. 
tr 




TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. An Uni- 
versity was founded in Dublin by Alexander 
de Bicknor, Archbishop of Dublin, in 1330, 
but died out in the early part of the i6th cen- 
tury. After a lapse of 60 or 70 years the 
present University of Dublin was founded in 
1 59 1 by Queen Elizabeth, and with it the 
•College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
near DuUin.* The College alone was incor^ 
porated by charter, and its governing body or 
Board was entrusted with the management of 
the University. On this account, as well as 
from a mistaken interpretation of the original 
charter, an idea obtained currency that the 
University of Dublin did not acquire an inde- 
pendent existence, and that Trinity was a Col- 
lege endowed with the powers of an University. 
This is, however, quite erroneous. The Uni- 
versity and the College were both founded at 
the same time, but as the former possessed no 
distinct property, and had no share in directing 
the education of the students, its sole function 
consisted in conferring degrees. (See the Rev. 
Dr. Todd's preface to Uie Catalogue of Graduates 
of the University of Dublin, 1869, ^^^ ^''' Jo^P^ 
Napier's * Opinion,* prefixed to vol. ii. of the same 
work, 1884, where the whole question is fully 
elucidated.) Any possible doubt was removed by 
the revised charter granted in 1857, by which 
the Senate of the University was fonnally in- 
corporated.^ 

In the 17th oentur}' two or three minor Col* 
leges or Halls were founded, but without success, 
and Trinity Htill remains the single College in 
the University of Dublin.* 

To obtain a regular degree at the University 
of Dublin, the candidate must matriculate at 
Trinity College, and complete the prescribed 
course of study, when a Grace is passed by 
the Board of the College and submitted for 
ratification to the Senate of the University, 

> According to prseadeot thit wu not neeetiary. The Unlvertlty 
of Pari! nerer had a charter, nor wa* one ffranted to Oitord until the 
Idth oentiu7. and then for tpedal reasoni. Sir Joseph Napier thowt 
that a reeognlMd UnlTonity it in Its own nature a distinct oorpotatlon. 

> A ■imitar iniitanoe It afforded In the United Statet of America, 
where Harvard is the oaljr Collage in Oarabrldge UalTerrity. 
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bat the degree may be withheld either by the 
veto of any member of the University Caput, 
or, subsequently, by a majority of the Senate. 

A few degrees in Music seem to have been con- 
ferred in the 17th century, and Thomas Bateson* 
and Randolph, or Randal, Jewitt* are said to 
have received the degree of Mu8.B. [See vol. i. 

In the latter part of the i8th century several 
musical degrees were given, and we find the 
names of ♦ Garret Wesley, Earl of Momington*, 
MUS.D. (1764); ♦the Rt. Hon. Charles Gar- 
diner, Mus.D. causa honoris ( 1 764) ; * Richard 
Woodward (organist of Christ Church, 1765- 
1777), MUS.B. 1768, Mus.D. 1771; Sampson 
Carter (elder brother of Thomas Carter) •. Mus.D. ; 
Samuel Murphy (organist of St. Patrick's, 1773, 
and Christ Church, 1777), Mus.D. ; Langrishe 
Doyle (organist of Aiinagh 1776, and then 
of Christ Church, Dublin, 1780), Mus.D. ; 
Philip Cogan (orgamst of St. Patrick's, 1780). 
Mus.D. ; Sir John Stevenson', Mus.D. (1 791, per 
diploma) ; and John Clarke* (afterwards Clarke- 
Whitfeld), Mus.D. (1795). From 1800 to 1 861 
the degree of Doctor was conferred on John 
Spray; William Warren (organist of CJhrist 
Church, 1814, and of St. Patrick's, 1827), 1827 ; 
John Smith, 1827 •; ♦ Sir Robert P. Stewart** 
(organist of (Christ Church, 1844, and of St. Pa- ' 
trick's, 1 85 a-i 861 ), 1 85 1 , and ♦ Irancis Robinson, 
honoris causa, 1853. The degree of Bachelor 
was also taken by Nicholas H. Stack, 1845, and 
William Murphy. 

The names marked with an asterisk appear 
in the Catalogue of Graduates, and in these cases 
the degrees were taken regularly ; but most of the 
other musical degrees seem to have been merely 
honorary, and, conferring no University privileges, 
are not found in the University registers. 

The Professorship of Music was founded in 
1 764, when Lord Mornington was appointed the 
first professor; but on his retirement in 1774 the 
chair remained vacant until 1847, when it was 
filled by Dr. John Smith, and on his death in 
1 86 1, Dr., afterwards Sir Robert, Stewart warn 
appointed to the office, which he still holds. 

Since his appointment, and. as it is understood, 
mainly through his exertions, the conditions on 

I The date. 1611. ordinarily ftven at that of Bateton'i removal from 
Ohetter to Dublin. It Incorrect. From the Chapter books of Christ 
Ghurch it appean that he wat appointed a Vicar Choral of that 
Cathedral on March 91. IflOi^. and Organltt toon aftenrardt. 

4 Hanklns'i account of thIt musician It confused. Jewltt. who 
became organitt of both Ohrltt Church and hi, Patrick's Cathedrals 
In 16S1. and wat tueceeded In the former pott by Dr. Bogert in 1680. 
held at the tame time a choral Ticarage in St. Patrlck't. of which he 
wat deprlTed by the Archbishop (also in 1890) for not being in prtett't 
ordMV. but was restored Inieu. He became a Vlcar Chorel cf Christ 
Church In 1646, and probably returned to Bngland on the suppression 
of the Cathedral etubllshmenu under the Commonwealth. Jewltt 
teemt to have afterwards taken Holy Orders, was admitted a Minor 
Canon of St. Paul's In 1661. and finally became Organitt of Win- 
chester, where he died July i, ie76. and was tueceeded by John 
Beading. ' See vol. 11. p. 868. 

• See vol. I. p. 81T. 'See vol. 111. p. 712. 

• Organist of Armagh ITH-TTW : Master of the chorltters of Christ 
Church and St. Patrlck't. 179m. He was never organist of either of 
the Dublin Cathedralt. as Is tometlmes stated. He graduated Mus. B. 
at Oxhmi In 1793. but his Cambridge degree of Oootor In 1799 was 
granted ad tmud»» from Dublin. See vol. i. p. 966. 

• Bee vol. 111. p. 640. The Graoe passed by the Board for conferring 
the degree of Doctor on Warren ai>d Smith Is dated July 7, 1^. 

w See vol. Ul. p. 718. 
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which a degree in muidc b conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Dublin have been considerably remodel- 
led, by the addition of an examination in Arts to 
that in Music only. The existing regulations re- 
quire the candidate for the degree of Bachelor to 
jpAsa the ordinary examination for entrance into 
Trinity College, except that any modem foreign 
language may be substituted for Greek. He 
must have studied or practised music for seven 
ye:irs, and must pass Huch examination and per- 
form such exercises as may be prescribed. A 
Doctor in Music must have taken the Degree of 
Bachelor and have studied music for twelve years. 
He also must pass such further examinations 
and perform such acts as may be prescribed. 

Trinity College was opened for the reception 
of students on the 9th January, 159J. On the 
centenary of that day a solemn commemoration 
was held within the College, for which an Ode, 
* Great Parent, hail I* was written by Tate,^ 
then poet laureate, and set to music by Henry 
PurcelL [See vol. iii. p. 49.] 

The edition of this Ode, published by Good- 
ison, st:ite8 that it was performed in Christ 
Church Cathedral on the 9th Jan. 169I, but 
this is certainly an error, and the registers of 
Christ Church make no reference to the subject. 
The General Register of Trinity College, however, 
does contain a full account of the proceedings 
within the College walls. After morning prayers 
in the Chapel came 'Musicus instrumentorum 
concentus.' Then followed sundry orations, after 
which we read *Ode Eucharistica vocum et in- 
strumentorum Symphonia decantatur,' which 
no doubt is ' Great Parent, hail ! ' The College 
Register states that the several exercises were 
laid up in the manuscript libraiy, but a recent 
search for these papers has proved fruitless. 

In 1837 *^*' * University Choral Society' was 
founded for the cultivation of vocal music in 
Trinity College. Membership is restricted to 
students of the College and Graduates of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 
The Society meets weekly for practice from 
November to June, and usually gives three 
concerts during the season. At these concerts 
many important works have been performed 
for the first time in Dublin. Mr. Joseph Robin- 
son' held the office of Conductor from the found- 
ation of the Society until 1847, when he resigned, 
and was succeeded by the present Conductor, Sir 
Robert Stewart. 

To encourage the study and practice of sacred 
music in Trinity College, musicid exhibitions have 
been lately founded. The exhibitioners are elected 
"by examination held annually, and retain their 
places for two years with a power of re-election. 
They assist in the Choral Service of the College 
Chapel. [G.A.C.] 

TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. This in- 
stitution is the development of a Musical Society 
founded in 1873, under the title of the Church 



> Sm ' The Gefltleman'i Joaraal ' or * Tha Monthly ■teellaiij.' Jul 
••ad rrt> Hl»4. p. IS. Tate wu eduofttad at Trinity Colltte. whM« 
M obutMd a Sebolanhlp In ISTS. 1 Be* toL Ui. pw MO. 
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Choral Society, with the object of promoting the 
improvement of church music and church sing- 
ing. In the following year examinations of a 
practical and theoretical character were esta- 
blished for admission to the position of Fellow of 
the Society, and in 1874 to that of Associate, 
diplomas or certificates being granted to the luc- 
ceesful candidates, who were subsequently classed 
as 'Licentiates/ 'Associates,* and 'Students.* 

In 1875 the Society was incorporated under 
the Companies* Act, and in 1881 reincorporated 
on a wider basis, under the name of Trinity Col- 
lege, London ; lectures and classes were organised 
ft)r musical and general instruction ; examina- 
tions for diplomas and prizes were held ; and a 
library was opened. In 1876 women were ad- 
mitted to the classes then instituted, and soon 
afterwards the local examinations throughout 
the United Kingdom, which had been for some 
years held by the Society of Arts, but had lately 
been discontinued, were resumed and carried on 
by Trinity College. 

As at present constituted the College is under 
the direction of a Council, an Academical Board, 
and a Senate, and the studies, musical and lite- 
rary, are conducted by a Warden and a staff of 
professors. 

The first Warden of the College was the Rev. 
H. G. Bonavia Hunt, who still holds the office, 
and to whose exertions the present position of 
the College is due. Among the professors and 
lecturers are Sir Julius Benedict; Mr. Carrodus; 
Mr. Dubrucq ; Mr. James Higgs, Mus.B. ; Mr. 
W. S. Hoyte; Mr. Lazarus; Mr. George Mount ; 
Dr. W. H. Stone ; Mr. E. H. Turpin ; Mr. Brad- 
bury Turner, Mus.B. ; Mr. A. Visetti ; and Mr. 
C. E. Willing. 

The College has about 300 students at present 
on its books, and holds examinations at nearly 
a 00 local centres. A scholarship and two exhi- 
bitions, open to all comers, have been instituted, 
and prizes are awarded amongst the students of 
the College. A class for the practice of orchestral 
music meets weekly during Term, and instruction 
is given in French, German, and Italian. 

The College publishes a Calendar annually, 
from which, or from the Secretary at the Col- 
lege, 13 Mandevilie Place, Manchester Square, 
London, all information respecting examina- 
tions, courses of study, and fees, can be 
obtained. LG.A.C.] 

TRIO. A composition for three voices or 
instruments. [See Terzetto.] The term is also 
applied to the secondary movement of a march, 
minuet, and many other kinds of dance music. 

I. The Trio proper was originally called 
Sonata a trt, being in fact a sonata for three 
instruments, such as Bach affords us specimens 
of in a sonata for flute, violin and figured bass, 
and another for a violins and ditto (Bachge- 
sellHchaft, vol. ix. 1859). Handel also left several 
trios for strings, brides one for oboe, violin, 
and viola. The»e compositions are all for two 
more or less florid parts in contrapuntal style 
upon a ground bast, and gradually paved the 
way for the string quartet. When the pianoforte 
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came to form a part of the combination. Pianoforte 
trios, am they are called, caused all others to re- 
tire into the backgromid, instances of modem 
string trios being rare. Trios for three stringed 
instrmnents are felt to labour under the dittd- 
vantage of producing an insufficient body of tone, 
and a free use of double stops is necessary if 
complete chords are desired. The string trio 
therefore demands music of a florid, p<dyphonic, 
Bachish character (if we may use such an ex- 
pression), rather than matter built on a hanuonio 
basis, and Beethoven has turned hiH appreciation 
of this fiict to the best account in the three trios 
op. 9, while on the other hand the greater num- 
ber of Haydn*s string trios are very thin and 
poor. Mozart*s only composition of this kind is 
the interesting Divertimento in £b, which is in 
six movements. Beethoven also composed a little- 
known Trio for a oboes and cor anglais, which 
he afterwards rewrote for a violins and viola 
(op. 87). Other unusual combinations of instru- 
roents are shown in the trios of Reicha for 3 
cellos and for 3 horns, of Haydn for a flutes and 
cello, of Kuhlau and Quantz for 3 flutes. One 
especial kind of trio demands mention here, 
the Organ trio, a composition in which the three 
parts are furnished by the two hands on Aejiarate 
manuals and the pedals. Such are the o well- 
known Organ sonatas of J. S. Bach, and in more 
modern times those of J. 0. Schneider, Henry 
Smart, and Rlieinberger. 

As regards the large and important class of 
trios into which the pianoforte enters, it should 
be noticed that that instrument takes sometimes 
too prominent nnd sometimes too unworthy a 
part. Some of the early Hnydn trios, for in- 
stance, are entitled Sonatas for Piano with ae- 
companimentt 0/ Violin and Cello, and that in C, 
which stands first in the collections (probably a 
very early work) is purely a solo sonata, the two 
stringed instruments scarcely ever doing more 
than double the melody or bass. The cello in- 
deed constantly performs this ignoble office in 
the Haydn trios, which are therefore scarcely 
more worthy of the name than the mass of so- 
natas and divertissements for piano 'with ad 
libitum accompaniment for flute or violin and 
cello ' which continued to be written up to the 
end of the first half of the present century.' 
Mozart, whose genius inclined more towards 
polyphony than Haydn's, naturally succeeded 
better. His Trio in Eb for piano, clarinet, and 
viola is the best, those with violin being unpre- 
tentious. Of Beethoven's six well-known piano- 
forte trios that in Bb (op. 97), being the latest 
in date (1810), is also the finest. Here we see 
the most perfect union of the three instruments 
possible. There is also a trio of his for piano, 
clarinet, and cello, a not over efiective com- 
bination, for which he also arranged his Septet. 
Schubert characteristically' contented himself 
with the ordinary means at hand, and his two great 
works in Bb and Eb (both 1827) are well known. 
The modem trio, which begins with Mendels- 

1 Sm for «mnp1« tht Uit of DiuMk*i worki In the article on his 
HUM. vol. L p. M7. >8eevol.lU. p.ae8a. 
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0ohn*s two in D minor and C minor, is scaiody a 
legitimate development of the old. The resouiosa 
and technique of the pianoforte have greasy in- 
creased with the improvement of the instrument, 
but the violin remains where it was. Thus the 
balance is destroyed, the piano becomes almost 
equal to an orchestra, and the strings Me its 
humble servants. To comi^ensate them for their 
want of power it becomes necessary to confine 
them to the principal melodies, while the 
piano adds an ever-increasing exuberance in the 
way of arpeggio accompaniments. In spite of 
the great beauty of Mendelssohn's two primal 
types the precedent was a dangerous one, as the 
too-brilliant trios of Rubinstein. Rafl*, and others 
amply demonstrate. On the other hand, Schu- 
mann, in his two fine trios in D minor and 
F major (ops. 63 and 80), in steering clear of 
this bravura style for the piano — as indeed he 
always did — has sometimes given the string parts 
rather the air of orchestral accompaniments; but 
against this slight defect must be set a wealth of 
new treatment and many beiutiea, as in the 
slow movement of the I> minor, a long-drawn 
melody treated in canon, with an indescribably 
original effect. There is also the set of four 
pieces (MiUurcbenerzahlungen. op. 132) for piano- 
forte, darinet, and viola ; a late work, and less 
striking than the trios. It would be unfair to 
omit mention of Spohr as a trio writer, though 
in this department, as in must otiiers, he left the 
art as he found it: and of hb five trios the 
melodious op. 119, in £ minor, is the only one 
now played. Mention should also be made of 
Stemdale Bennett's solitary specimen in A major, 
were it only for the original 'Serenade,' in 
which a melody on the piano is accompanied 
pizzicato by the strings. Of RafiTs four trios, the 
second (op. 1 1 a), in G, is most attractive from the 
melodious character of its subjects, otherwise it 
is open to the objection hinted above. Brahms 
has written three PF. trios, of which the latest 
(op. 87 in C) one of his most recent works, has 
been highly admired; the second also (for horn or 
cello, op. 40) is a fine and most individual work. 
He at least cannot be accused of treating either 
of the instruments with undue f&vouritism. 

II. In the Minuet the short extent of the piece 
and the necessity of its constant repetition, be- 
sides perhaps an unoonsdouK feeling of formal re- 
quirements, gave rise to the custom of writing 
a second minuet to be played alternately with 
the first. This was usually of a broader, 
quieter character, for the sake of contrast, and 
though it was at first in the same key, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the Suite, there is an 
example in one of Bach's Clavier Suites where 
the second minuet is in the tonic minor, and 
in at least two other cases is in the relative 
minor, both practices which afterwards, under 
Haydn and Mozart, became established rules. 
How the second minuet acquired the name of 
Trio is not quite clear. Bach only calls it so in 
the few instances in which it is written in three 
parts — as opposed to the minuet in two— such 
as that in the third French Suite. This parti- 
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cuUr case, by the way, is perhaps the earliest 
instance of the occurrence of the always-misun- 
derstood direction, * Minuetto Da Capo/ By 
the time of Haydn the term Trio is firmly 
established, and even in his earliest works (such 
as the first quartets) there are two minuets, 
each with a trio. Haydn also experimented in 
asing keys for the trio a little more remote 
ftx>m the tonic than those already mentioned, 
even anticipating Beethoven^s favourite use of 
the major key a third below. These innovations 
become almost necessary in the modem striving 
for new forms of contrast. Beethoven affords 
perhaps the only instances (in Symphonies Nos. 
4 and 7) of a scherzo and trio twice repeated, 
but Schumann was fond of writing two trios 
to his, having adopted the device in three of his 
symphonies, besides his Pianoforte Quintet and 
Quartet. Not that he was the first to write 
a second trio — a plan which has since found 
many followers ; there is at least one instance in 
Bach (Concerto in F for strings and wind) where 
the minuet has three trios, and another in Mo- 
zart (Divertimento in D for ditto) of two minuets, 
one with three trios uid another with two. 
Schumnnn was so given to dividing his pieces 
up and enclosing the Hcveral sections in double 
bivrv, that he seems occasionally in the pianoforte 
works to loHC himself in a chain of trios, as for 
instance, in the ' Bluinenstiick,* * Humoreske,* 
and * Novelletten.' In his six Intermezzi (op. 
4), he adopted the more rational term 'Alter- 
nativo* for his subordinate sections, while in 
the F| minor Sonata the middle part of the 
Scherzo is itself called an Intermezzo, this title 
signifying its entire want of relationship to the 
rest of the movement, which is no small part 
of its charm. A trio, as well as a subor- 
dinate section in a rondo, etc., which presents 
a change from tonic major to minor or the 
reverse, is sometimes simply headed • Minore * or 
' Maggiore * as the case may be. This is common 
in Hsiydn and not infrequent in Beethoven 
(PF. Sonata in Eb, op. 7 ; in E major, op. 15, etc). 
Schumann, Raff^, and other modem composers, 
have also occasionally g^ven this heading. In 
modem music, though the trio exists, it is often 
taken as an understood thing and not specially 
no entitled. (Chopin, Sonata in B minor, urieg in 
E minor, et<; , and see Beethoven, Qth Symphony.) 
Speaking generally we may say that the most 
obvious key for the trio of a minuet, scherzo, 
march, etc., written in a major key, is the sub- 
dominant, as it stands in place of a third subject, 
the main movement having appropriated the tonic 
and dominant keys. But where, as in modem 
marches, there are more trios than one, and still 
another key has to be sought, the relationship | 
of the key a third above or below — distant but ; 
still real — is turned to account. Military marches 
and most dances intended to be danced to are 
written with a separate trio, or trios, so that they 
can be repeated as often as necessary, but in con- | 
cert pieces (such as Weber's Invitation h la 
Valse, the marches by Mendelssohn and others) j 
the sections answeiing to trio are not often 
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so designated, the piece being written out 
in extcMO. [F.C.] 

TRIPLET (Fr. Tnolet; Ital. Terzina; Ger. 
TrioU), In modem notation each note is equal 
to two of the next lower denomination, and the ' 
division of a note into three is not provided for, 
although in the ancient * measured music ' it was 
themle. [SeoDoT,vol.i.p.455.] On this account 
notes worth one third of the next longer kind 
have to be written as halves, and are then g^rouped 
in threes by means of curved lines, with the figure 
3 usually placed over the middle note as an 
additional distinction. Such a group is called a 
Triplet, and is executed at a slightly increased 
^peed, so that the three triplet-notes are equal to 
two ordinary notes of the same species : for ex- 
ample — 



Bbrihovb!*. Sonau, ..[r. 




Triplets may be formed of notes of any kind, 
and also of restd, or of notes and rests together. 



Bkbthovbn. Sonata, op. 2a. 







So also a group of two notes, one twice the length 
of the other, is read as the equivalent of a triplet, 
provided it is marked with the diHtinctive figure 3. 



Schumann. Trio, op. 63. 




u 

In instrumental music, when the fingering is 
marked, there is some risk of the figure 3 of 
a triplet being confounded with the indication 
for the third finger. To obviate this, the two 
figures are always printed in different type, or, 
better still, the triplet figure is enclosed in 
brackets, thus (3). This plan, which has recently 
been rather extensively adopted, appears to have 
been first introduced by Moscheles, in his edition 
of Beethoven, published by Cramer & Co. 

Groups of a similar nature to triplets, but 
consiBting of an arbitrary number of notes, are 
also firequently met with in instrumental music. 
These groups, which are sometimes called qMn- 
tolett, sextotetSt etc., according to the number of 
notes they contain, always have their number 
written above them, as an indic;ition that they 
are played at a different (usually a quicker) 
rate from ordinary notes of the same form. Their 
proper speed is found by referring them to or- 
dinary groups of the same kind of notes | thus, 
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if the general rhythm of the bar indicates four 
semiquavers to a beat, as in common time, a 
group of 5, 6, or 7 semiquavers would be made 
equsl to 4 semiquavers, while a group of 8 notes 
of the value of one beat would of course be 
written as demisemiquavers ; if however the 
natural g^uping of the bar were in threea, as 
in 9-16 time, a group of 4 or 5 (or sometimes 2) 
semiquavers would be equal to 3, while a group 
of 6 would require to be written as demisemi- 
quavers. [F.T.] 
TRIPLE TIME (Fr. M^sure d trots temps ; 
6er. TriptUdkt). The rhythm of three beats in 
a bar, the accent falling on the first beat. In 
quick tempo this single accent is sufficient, but 
in slow and expressive movements a second 
weaker accent is generally required to avoid 
monotony. This second accent is variously placed 
by different writers, some assigning it to the 
second beat (see Hauptmann 'Harmonik und 
Metrik/ p. 226) while others place it on the 
third. [Accent, vol. i. p. i a.] The truth appears 
to be that it may occupy either position according 
to the requirements of the phrasing. A com- 
parison of the following examples will serve as a 
proof of this. 

HBrraovsiv. Trio, op. 70, no. a. 




P^ ^ P — =:= P 

When a bar of triple time consists of two 
notes only the accent is always on the longer 
note. Compare the first and last bars of the 
following example :— 

ScHUMANM . Estrella (Carneral, opw g\. 

M 




The kinds of -triple time in general use are 
marked with the figures 3-8, 3-4, and 3-3, in- 
dicating respectively three quavers, crotchets, or 
minims in a bar. A time of three semiquavers, 
marked 3-16, is also occasionally met with (Schu- 
mann, 'Versteckens,' op. 85) ; and in old music 
a time of three semibreves, called tripla major, 
and indicated by a large figure 3. [For an ex- 
ample of this see voL iii. p. 766.] When three 
bars of triple time are united in one, as in q-8, 
etc., the time is called 'compound triple.' [See 
CoMPODWD Time.] [F.T.] 

TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. An opera ; words 
and music by R. Wagner: oompleted in 1859, 
i. e, after the completion of the * Kheingold ' and 
*WalkUre/ but before that of the other two 
pieces of the Niblungen Ring. It was produced 
at Munich, June 10, 1865 ; in London, at Drury 
Lane (Franke & PoUini's (German Opera), June 
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30, 1882. Wagner*s title for it is 'Tristan und 
Isolde. EineHandlung' — an action. [6.] 

TROCHEE (Lat. Trochaus Chorius). A me- 
trical foot, consisting of a long syllable followed by 
a short one — the exact opposite of the Iambus : — 
* Trochee tripe from long to ehort.' 

Trochaic Metres are very common, both in 
Hymnody and Lyric Poetry; and, in both, a 
pleasing variety is sometimes produced by the 
occasional subhtitution of a Trochee for a Spondee, 
an Iambus, or even a Pyrrhic foot. A charm- 
ing instance of the employment of Trochaic 
Rhythm, both in Music and Poetiy, will be found 
in the Melody and Verses of Dowland^s air, 
* Now, oh, now, I needs must part,* the rhythmic 
Ictus of the Poetry being, of course, dependent 
upon Accent, and not upon Quantity. 



- ^ - ^ ' ~ ^ ' - 



Kow. oh. DOW. 



Doads muit put. ele. 



[W.S.R.] 

TROMBA. The Italian word for Tnunpet. 
by which the instrument is usually designated 
in orchestral scores — Trombe in F, Trombe in 
D, etc. The part is usually written in C, and 
transposed accordingly by the player. In the 
scores of Bach, the term Tnmibe da tirarsi, i, e. 
* Slide Trumpeto,* is found. [See Tieabsi.] [G.] 

TROMBA MARINA (Trdmmschkidt, 
Bbummscheidt, Ttmpantschiza, Noknen-gbige, 
Marine Trumpet). A portable monochord 
played with the bow, probably the oldest bowed 
instrument known, and the archetype of all 
others. [See Violin.] The country of its origin 
is uncertain, but is probably Germany. Once 
extensively employed in Germany and France 
as a popular instrument, and even used in the ser- 
vice of the church, it was almost disused early in 
the last centurv : but it figured in the ' Musique 
des Escuries* of the French monarchs, down to the 
year 1 767 : and L. Mozart, in his Violin-school 
(1 756), describes it as then in use. It was in use 
later still in German nunneries, and is still 
played in at least two, those of Marienstem, 
near Camenz, and Marienthal near Outritz, both 
in Ober Lausitz (kingdom of Saxony).^ 

Most existing specimens date from the latter 
half of the 17th century. In its latest form 
the instrument has a fiddle head fitted with 
an iron screw. Some heads have rack-wheels 
to facilitate tuning : others have iron screw 
button tops, a double iron ring working on the 
screw, into the outer ring of which the string 
is knotted. It has a round neck or handle about 
the size of a broomstick, dove-tailed into a top 
block or shoulder which forms the end of the 
body. The latter is a resonant box or drum 
(whence the name Tromm scheidt) broadening 
towards the bottom, where it rests on the 
ground, and having a thin pine belly, quite flat. 
The back or shell of the drum is polygonal, being 
built up of very thin straight staves of maple. 

1 BtthlBULDn. Gotchlehte dcr BofenlnttninMiitc. pp. W. 81. 
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The number of staves in the shell ii usually 
either five or seven : the joints are fortified in- 
ternally, and sometimes externally also, with 
slips of cartridge paper or vellum.' Three pine 
bars are glued transversely across the belly 
before it is glued 
to the outer edges 
of the shell. The 
belly is sometimes 
pieitied with a 
rose. In some spe- 
cimens the drum 
is constructed in 
two separate por- 
tions. In others, 
of later date, the 
bottom of* the 
drum spreads out 
at the edges like 
the bell of a 
trumpet. The 
total length is 
usually somewhat 
lees than six feet; 
some specimens 
are a few inches 
over that length. 

The string is 
a very thick vio- 
lonceUo string, 
stretched over a 
peculiar bridge. 
This is of hard 
and close-grained 
wood, and rests 
firmly on the belly 
with the right foot 
only, upon which 
side the string bears with its whole weight. Pro- 
perly, the bridge should be shaped something like 
a shoe, the heel being the right foot, the toe, the 
left. The left foot touches the belly lightly: 
and when the string is put in vibration this foot 
rattles rapidly on the belly, like an organ reed. 
To increase the tone, a thin metallic plate is some- 
times attached to the foot, and some bridges have 
a mechanical apparatus for adjusting its tension. 

The marine trumpet is played with a heavy 
violoncello bow, plentifully rosined. The open 
string is ordinarily tuned to CC: and when 
sounded with the bow, it yields a powerful note, 
of harsh and nasal character, something like an 
8 ft. wooden organ reed-pipe. Played by stopping 
in the ordinary way, the marine trumpet pro- 
duces tones far less melodious than the bray of 
an ass. But this is not its legitimate use. It 
is properly played wholly in natural harmonics, 
and by reference to the article Harmonics, it 
will be seen how the following scale arises. 



1 In MmemMTi time, and dontrtlan In the original Inftrnrntot. tba 
drain waa marelj a ihaUow triancolar wooden box, taporing Ilka a 
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Rfihlmann omits the three last notes from the 
scale : but the writer has seen them marked on 
several specimens. The facility with which thi 
marine trumpet yields the natural harmonics is 
due to its single string and its lopsided bridge. 
Paganini*s extraordinary efi'ects in harmonics on 
a single string, were in fact produced by tem- 
porarily converting his violin into a small marine 
trumpet. As is well known, that clever player 
placed his single fourth string on the treble side 
of the bridge, screwing it up to a Very high 
pitch, and leaving the bass foot of the bridge 
comparatively loose. He thus produced a power- 
ful reedy tone, and obtained unlimited command 
over the harmonics.' According to information 
procured by RUhlnumn from Marienthal, the 
Trummscheidt will bear lowering to Bb and rais- 
iug to £b. but no more. According to him, it 
can also be made to yield the notes D and F in 
the lower octave, though less distinctly. The nuns 
use the instrument in their choral smging. On 
the festivals of the church, and sometimes as 
a special compliment to a new-comer on her 
matriculation they jubilate upon four marine 
trumpets accompanied by drums; one takes 
a principal part, the others are seconds.' 

An inspection of the scale will explain how 
the marine trumpet became par excellence the 
Nonnen-geige : its scale corretiponds with the 
female voice, with which its tone, resembling 
that of a clarinet, but more piercing and nasal, 
has something in common. Added to this it is 
extremely easy to play: the neck being rested on 
the breast or shoulder, and the string lightly 
touched with the thumb where the letters are 
marked on the neck, it yields its few notes with 
absolute accuracy. It was anciently used as a 
street instrument by mendicant musicians : and 
those who have heard it will agree with an an- 
cient author that it sounds best at a distance. 
M. Jourdain, in a well-known passage in the 
comedy of the 'Bourgeois Gentilhomme * (1670). 
expresses a preference for it, thereby proclaim- 
ing his uncultivated taste.* About the end of 
the 1 7th century the acoustical peculiarities of 
the Trummscheidt were the object of much 
investigation by the learned societies of England 
and France : the reader who desires to pursue 
the subject will find the necessary clues in 
Yidal and Hawkins. The name 'marine trum- 
pet ' (tromba marina) was probably given to the 
Trummscheidt on its introduction into Italy, 
on account of its external resemblance to the 



s Tha tnteretting azperimants of Dr. Rogglni. printed In a recent 
nnmber of tha Transaotlona of the Bojral Society, tend to ahow that 
the principle of the rlolln bridge Is radically Identical with that of 
the marine trumpet bridge, one foot aerrlng aa % point d'appW. the 
othrr aa the condaetor of vibration. 

> The quartet of marine trumpeU apptars to be of ancient date. 
Hawklna (ch. US) quotea from the Loudon Gatette. F«b. 4. 1074. an 
advertisement of ' A rare Concert of four Tnimpeta Marina, never 
heard of before In Xngland.' to be heard dally at the Fleece Tavern 
near St. Jamea'a. 

* Tha mualo-maater reeommenda the eltlxen to have a ooneert at 
hla houa' every Wednesday or Thnraday. and thua describes the 
requirements: 'II voua fandra trols voiz. un deaaua, une baate- 
contre. et une basae. qui aeront aocompagntfea d'une baase da viola. 
d*nn tb<orbe. et d'un elavedn pour lea baaaea oontlnues. avee deux 
deaaua de violon pour Joner les rltomellaa.' M. Jourdain : ' 11 y 
lisudra mettre auasl une trompette marine. La trompetta martna 
aat un Inatmmanft qui ma plait, at qui est harmoalattx.* 
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large Bpeakinjsr.trtimpet used on board Italian 
vessels, which is of the same length and tapering 
shape. Little doubt on thii point can remain 
in the mind of any one who compares the figures 
of the two objects in old pictures and engray- 
ings, or the objects themselves as they stand side 
by side in the Munich museum. The name was 
perhaps confirmed by the character of the tone, 
and by the circumstance that both instruments 
have the same harmonic scale. 

Specimens are not uncommon : several will be 
found in the museums of Bologna, Munich, Salz- 
burg. Nuremberg, etc., and there are two good 
ones in the collection of the Conservatoire in 
Paris, one of which has S3rmpathetio strings at- 
tached to the belly internally. The South Ken- 
sington Museum possesses a handsome but rather 
undersized French specimen (oddly described in 
the Catalogue as ' probably Dutch ') also having 
sympathetic strings inside. A specimen was 
some years since exposed for sale in the window 
of Cramer's music shop in Regent Street^ but 
the writer cannot learn what has become of it. 

The Trummscheidt, in the middle ages, was 
sometimes fitted with two, three, and even four 
strings, one or more of which were Bourdons or 
drones. In this form it undoubtedly became the 
parent of the German ' Geige,' whence the viol 
and violin are derived. [See Violin.] [EJ^.P.] 

TROMBONCINO, BabtholoMvEDS, a fertile 
composer of Frottole — the popular songs of 
that day — belonged to Verona, and was probably 
bom in the latter half of the 15th century, since 
his works are contained in publications dating 
from 1504 to 151 o. The lists given in £itner*s 
* Bibliographie,' pp. 879-883, contain 107 of these 
compotfitions to seculiur, and 2 to sacred words, 
all lor 4 voices, as well as 9 Lamentations and 
one Benedictus for 3 voices. [G.] 

TROMBONE (Eng., Fr., Ital. ; Germ. Po- 
gau,ne). The name, originally Italian, given 
to the graver forms of the Tromba or Trumpet, 
exactly corresponding with that of Violone as 
the bass of the Viola. Its other name, Sacbut 
or Sackbut, though English in sound, seems 
really to come from a Spanish or Moorish root 
Sacdcbuehe, which is the name of a pump. In 
the Spanish dictionary of Velasquez de la 
Cadena this word has three meanings assigned 
to it; two as above, and the third a term of 
reproach for a contemptible person. The Ita- 
lians also name this instrument the Tromba 
Spezzata or Broken Trumpet, under which title 
it b figured in Bonanni. The Trumpet in its 
many forms is one of the oldest of existing instru- 
ments ; certainly the least changed, as will be 
tfhown under that heading. But the special in- 
dividuality of the two instruments, and the pe- 
culiar ohiuaoter of the Trombone in particular, 
is derived firom the method by which a com- 
plete chromatic scale has been evolved from the 
Tn notes of a simple tube ; namely, by means 
what is termed the slide. There it much 
reason to believe that this contrivance if also 
very ancient, having fiur greater antiquity than 
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crooks, stoppers, or valves. In the preface to 
Neumann's Tutor for the Trombone its in- 
vention is claimed for Tyrtseus, 685 B.C. Others 
award the merit of its discovery to Osiris. In 
paintings and sculptures it is difficult to iden- 
tify the distinguishing slide. But the writer 
has from several sources a circumiitantial ac- 
count of the finding of one or even two such 
instruments at Pompeii in the year 1 738. Neu- 
mann states that the mouthpieces were of gold, 
and the other parts of bronze. * The king of 
Naples,' he continues, ' gave this instrument to 
king George III. of England,' who was present 
at the digging. Mr. William Chappell, in a note 
made by him more than fifty years ago, confirms 
this statement, and adds that the instrument so 
found is in the collection at Windsor. The pre- 
sent librarian, however, denies all knowletlge of 
it. Nor is it in the British Museum. Dr. C. T. 
Newton has, however, furnished the writer with 
an unexpected reference, which is singularly to 
the point. It occurs in a work on Greek Accents, 
by a writer named Arcadius, who, according to 
Dr. Scott, may be attributed to about a. d. 300, 
when the familiar use of spoken Greek was dying 
out^ and prosodiacal rules, like the accents, be- 
came necessary. It is as a prosodiacal simile 
that the reference occurs : * Just as those who on 
flutes {aifKois) feeling for the holes, to stop and 
open them when they may wish, have contrived 
subsidiary projections and bombyxes {inpopKiou 
lese i^\Mioti), moving them up and down (fivof 
MU xdrv), as well as backwards and forwards.' 
It is difficult to refuse a belief that the firamer 
of this figure, which is meant to explain the use 
of accents as aids to modulation, had not seen 
some sort of Trombone in use. 

Mersenne gives a passage, which he attributes 
to Apuleius, to the effect tiiat ' dexterft exten- 
dente vel retrahente tubse canales, musicalea 
soni ab eft edebantur.' 

It is certain that in A.D. 1520 there was a 
well-known Potaunenmacher named Hans Men- 
schel, who made slide Trombones as good as, or 
perhaptf better, than those of the present time. 
More than aoo years later. Dr. Bumey says of 
the Sackbut that neither instruments nor players 
of it could be found for the Handel commemo- 
ration ! There is nn excellent representation of 
an angel playing a slide Trombone in a cieling- 
picture given in the appendix to Lacroix (Arts 
de la Renaissance), and in one replica of Paolo 
Veronese's great Marriage of Cana in Galilee (not 
that in the Salon Carr^ in the Louvre) a negro is 
performing on the same instrument. Michael 
Pnetorius, in the 'Theatrum sen Sciagraphia 
instruroentorum,* dated 1630, gives excellent 
figures of the Octav-Posaun. the Quart-Posaun, 
the Rechtgemeine Posaun, and the Alt-posaun. 

It is not therefore surprising to find the 
instrument freely used in Baches cantatas; 
though it is probably less known that the 
famiUar air of the Messiah, ' The Trumpet shall 
sound,' was formerly played on a small Alto 
Trombone, and that its German title was Sie 
t6mt die Potavne, 
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The Trombone is a very simple but perfect 
instrument. It consists of a tube bent twice 
upon itself, ending in a bell, and in the middle 
section double, so that the two outer portions 
can slide upon the inner ones. 
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Tenor TromboB* in lU nonnal poiitloo. Mmndtng 
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Extended m m to produce 



The mouthpiece is held steadily to the player's 
lips by the left hand, while the right controls the 
lower segment by more or less extension of the 
arm. Aa the usual length of a man's arm is not 
sufficient for the intervals required by the larger 
bass instruments, it is, in their case, increased by 
means of a jointed handle. The same result has 
also been obtained by doubling the slides, but at 
a great loss of simplicity in construction. It is 
therefore obvious that the Trombone alone of all 
the wind-£Buuily has the accuracy and modulative 
power of stringed instnunents. Its notes are 
not fixed, but made by ear and judgment.^ It 
is competent to produce at will a major or minor 
tone, or any one of the three different semitones. 
The three lYombones, therefore, with the Trumpet, 
their natural treble, form the only complete 
enharmonic wind quartet in the orchestra. And 
yet no instrument has been so misused and neg- 
lected by modern composers and conductors. 

The parallel between the Trombone and the 
Violin family may be carried even farther without 
loss of correctness ; for whereas they have seven 
•shifts,* Uie Trombone has seven 'positions.* 
These may be easily described as successive 
elongations of the sounding tube, each of which 
produces its own harmonic series. The seven 
positions may be said in a general way to be 
each a semitone lower than the last. The first 
is with the slide entirely undrawn. But in the 
hands of a good player, the length of slide used 
for each successive position is not the same. 
By means of a proportional scale, the writer has 
found that the and, 5th, and 6th shifts are repre- 
sented by twice 26, or 53 ; the 3rd and 7th by 
twice 1 5. or 30 ; and the 4th shift by twice ao, 
or 40. The reason for thus doubling the indi- 
cations of the scale is the duplicity of the sliding 
tube, and the doubled length of vibration. The 
reasons for the variable length of the positions 
lie too deep in the theory of the scale for our 
present purpose. They are also, to a certain 
extent, due to unavoidable imperfections of 
manufacture, which cause it. for constructive 
reasons, to vary considerably firom a true mathe- 
matical figure. But a judicious player, with a 
sensitive ear, Ium the remedy in his own power ; 
and the mechanism as well as the mental sensa- 
VOL. IV. FT. a. 



tion of Trombone-playing, when thoroughly 
learned, more nearly approaches that of good 
voice production than does that of any other 
instrument. Unfortunately, the quiet smooth 
legato method of using it is almost a lost art ; 
having been nearly discarded for the coarse 
blare of the military player. For his use also 
modem instruments are nubde of too large a bore. 

Like so many other instruments, the Trombone 
has been made in every key, from A to Bti; and 
in every octave, from the two-foot to the sixteen- 
foot. But whereas the former kind has been 
very properly diHtanced by the brighter tone of 
the long small-bored Trumpet, playing in its 
higher registers: the latter has also been much 
encroached on by Tubas, Euphoniums, and Ophi* 
cleides, which often, though really in the eight- 
foot octave, are made to produce a spurious 
effect of depth by largeness of bore and looseness 
of embouchure. 

The three which chiefly survive are the Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass; usually in the keys of F or Eb, 
Bb, and G respectively. A bass in F is far more 
suited to the two upfier members of the group, 
and has been used without break in Germany, 
notably by Weber in *Der Freischiitz.* It will 
be sufficient to work out these in detail in a 
table. 

Table of Tbombonk positions. 



First position 


Alto. 


Tenor. 


OBass. 


FBsaa 


Eb 


Bb 


G 


F 


Second position 


D 


A 


n 


s. 


Third position 


Db 


Ab 


F 


Eb 


Fourth position 





G 


E 


D 


Fifth position 


B 


n 


^ 


Db 


Sixth position 


Bb 


F 


D 





Seventh position 


▲ 


B 


G8 


B 



It is here seen that the player has in use 
the equivalent of seven different instruments, 
either of which can be converted into any 
other by a single movement of the right arm ; 
though some sequences involve more change, 
and are consequently of greater difficulty than 
others. 

The harmonic series is the same as that of the 
Horn and other cupped instruments. The lowest 
tones or fundamentals are somewhat difficult to 
produce, and, owing to the long distance of an 
octave which separates them from the first upper 
partial tone, are usually termed pedal notes. 
The available scale therefore commences with 
the first upper partial, runs without break to the 
sixth, omits the dissonant seventh harmonic, 
and may be oonnidered to end with the eighth, 
though some higher notes are possible, especially 
on the longer positions. 

There is one case, however, where even the 
harmonic seventh may be emi loyed with won- 
derful effect, and that is in an unaccompanied 
quartet of Trombones (leinforced if neces- 
sary in the bass or in the octave below by 
an instrument of fixed pitch, such as a Bass 
Tuba or Bombardon). Thin combination, how- 
ever, is so rare that the writer knows of nc 
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ixuUnee of it^althoagh it is the only way in which 
wind instruments omi produce perfect harmony 
free from the errors of temperament. It is 
obyioos from theory that the planting of a fixed 
or pedal bass, and the building up on it flexible 
choids, is far more consistent with the harmonic 
law than the ordinary method. The writer of 
this article was requested to lead the singing of 
hymns and chants in the open air some years 
ago^ at the laying of the foundation-stone of a 
new church; he used a quartet consisting of 
Slide Tmmpett Alto and Tenor Trombones, with 
Euphonium and Ccmtrafaeotto in octaves for the 
positive bass. With good players the result was 
striking, and is periiaps deserving of imitation. 
In the older music the Trombones were often 
thus used ; and indeed did much of the work 
more recently assigned to the French Horn. 
The effect survives in Mozart's Requiem, and 
the solemn, peculiar tone-colour of that greftt 
work is usually spoiled by transposing the Comi 
di bassetto parts, and by employing Tenor Trom- 
bones to the exclusion of the Alto and Bass. 
Even the fine and characteristic Trombone Solo 
of the 'Tuba Mirum' is often handed over to 
the Bassoon. Of the three Trombones, the Tenor, 
though the most noisy and self-assertive, is de- 
cidemy the least musical, and its present pre- 
dominance is much to be reffretted. 

It is to be noted that the Trombone is not 
usually played from transposed parts, as the 
Clarinet, Horn, and other instruments are, the 
real notes being written. The Alto clef is 
generally used for the Trombone of that name, 
and the Tenor clef for the corresponding instru- 
ment: but the practioe of difforent writers 
varies somewhat in this respect. 

A band composed exclusively of Trombones 
has indeed been formed, and is stated to have 
been extremely fine. It was attached to the 
elder Wombwell*s show of wild beasts. 

As regards the musical use of this instrument, 
there is Uttle more to be added. It flourished un- 
der Bach and Handel — whose trombone parts to 
'Israel in Egypt,* not contained in the autograph 
score at Buckingham Palace, escaped Mendels- 
sohn*s attention and were first printed by Chry- 
sander in the German H&ndel-Gesellscbaft edition. 
It then became foigotten, as Dr. Bumey records. 
Perhaps it was pushed aside by the improved 
French Horn. Gluck however uses it in ' Al- 
oeste,' and Mozart, who seems to have known 
the capabilities of every instrument better than 
any musician that ever lived, fully appreciated 
it, as the great chords which occur in the over- 
ture and the opera (between the Priests* March 
and Sarastro's solo) and form the only direct 
link between the two, amply show. In 'Don 
Giovanni ' he reserved them for the statue scene ; 
but so little is this reticence understood that a 
£svourite modem conductor introduced them even 
into the overture. In the Requiem he has em- 
ployed it to r e pr ese n t the Trump of Doom (in 
'Tuba Mirum'), and it is a proof of the disuse 
of the Trombone just mentioned that until re- 
cently the passage was given to the Ba8wx>n. The 
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passionate and dramatic genius of Weber did full 
justice to the instrument. 

Beethoven has employed Trombones to per- 
fection. When at lins in i8ia, he wrote three 
Equali for four Trombones, two of which were 
adapted to words firom the Miserere by Seyfried, 
and performed at Beethoven's funeral. The 
third (still in MS.) was replaced by a com- 
position of Seyfried's own. As a later instance 
we may quote the Benedictus in the Mass in 
D, where the effect of the trombone chords 
pianimmo is astonishingly beautiful, and so ori- 
ginal that the eminent modem conductor just 
mentioned, in the performances by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, is said to have indignantly 
erased them frt>m the score. Another instance 
of its use by Beethoven is the high D given by 
the Bass Trombone ff, at the beginning of the 
Trio in the 9th Sympbonv. In an interesting 
letter signed 2,^ in the 'Harmonicon* for Jan. 
1834, B^thoven is described as having seized on 
a Trombone-player who visited him, and eagferly 
enquired as to the upward compass of the instm- 
ment. The day in question was Sept 23, 1823. 
At that time he was finishing the 9th Symphony, 
in the Finale of which Trombones are much used. 
In vol. ii, p. 331 b of this Dictionary we have 
quoted a droU note for Trombones from a letter 
of the great composer's. 

Schubert was attached to the instmment at a 
very early period. In his j u venile overture to the 
'TeufelsLustschloss* (May 18 14) the three Trom- 
bones aro used in a very romarkable way. His 
earlv Symphonies all afford interesting examples 
of their use, and in his great Symphony in C 
(No. 10) there is not a movement which does not 
contain some immortal passage for them. His 
Masses are full of instances of their masterly 
use.' But on the other hand, in the Fugues, 
thev accompany the three lower voices in unison 
with an effect which is often very monotonous. 

Mendelssohn gives the instrument one of the 
grandest phrases he ever wrote, the opening and 
closing sentences of the ' Hymn of Pndse.* [See 
QUBISSKB, vol. iii. p. 60 6]. Its effect in the over- 
ture to ' Ruy Bias,' contrasted with the delicate 
tracery of the strings, lingers in every musician's 
memonr. He had very distinct ideas as to its 
use. It is too solemn an instrument, he said 
once, to be used except on very special occasions ; 
and in a letter written ' during the composition 
of ' St. Paul ' he says ' if I proceed slowly it is at 
least without Trombones.* 

Schumann produces a noble effect with the 
three Trombones in the Finale to his first 
Symphony, probably suggested by the Intro- 
duction to Schubert s Symphony in CS — and an- 
other, entirely different, in the overture to 
•Manfred.' [W.H.a.] 

TROMPETTE, LA. A musical institution 
in Paris, for the performance of chamber music, 

1 Br tlM lata Bdwwd Sehvls. 

s We gladlj nitr our rMdtn for Umm to Mr. Prootl admlribl* 
MMlyatt of the Mmms in the ' Monthly Muilcal Reeord * for X87a 
The Mad pMtt art thMMfoll j InMonxftt* la the soon of Um Mam 
InAb. 

« ToMr.Bonta7.*Oo«UM«MlM«ndelMohn.'L«ftttra 
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fonnded by M. Emile Lemoine in Jan. i86i, 
»nd now (1884) holding its meetings at 84 Rue 
de Grenelle-St. Germain. In some renpects it 
differs from all other institutions of similar ob- 
ject. Having sprung from the strictly private 
meetings of its founder and a handful of friends, 
then students of the ioole Polytechnique, it 
retains the traces of its original domestic cha- 
racter. M. Lemoine is careful to anuounce that 
be is not a manager or director, but a host ; by 
a pleasant but transparent fiction the audience 
are not subscribers (though the amount they 
pay is fixed, and they are constantly reminded 
of it) ; they are the friends of the host, and are 
invited to riuniant at his house. IHie com- 
raunicatiom* between M. Lemoine and his friends, 
in the programmes, are all couched in the tone, 
often almost a brusque one, of personal in- 
timacy. — As Mr. Ella adopted for the motto 
of the late ' Musical Union ' the words ' II piii 
gran ommaggio alia musica sta nel silenzio, so 
M. Lemoine's most frequent and earnest in- 
junctions are directed towards silence during the 
performances. The name of ' Trompette ' arose 
nom a phrase of the £cole Polytechnique, and 
the flavour of that famous school is maintained 
in the ' heure militaire ' — military time — which 
is observed in the hour of commencement. 

The meetings began, as already said, in a room 
at the icole. As the number of invitations 
increased, the locale was changed, until it arrived 
at its present one, where Uie audience often 
reaches 1000. The number of concerts appears 
to vary from fifteen to twenty, on alternate 
Fridays and Saturdays, from the beginning of 
the year onwards. The hour of meeting is 8.30 
p.m. The amount of annual contribution invited 
from each guest is 35 francs. Hie * Quatuor de 
la Trompette ' consists of MM. Marsick, R^my, 
Van Waefelghem, and Delsart, with solo singers 
and players. We give one of the programmes 
of 1883 as a specimen : — 

Qnartet. Vo. 5 (A mi^or^ Beethoven. 

Air and Oavotte for Cello Bach. 

a.PolonaiBe in B Clhopin. 

h. Gavotte in O minor Handel. 

Trio, No. 2, in F Schumann. 

*A la bien aim^e,* op. 98 Beethoven. 

PZANo, M. Baool Pngno. Vocalist, M. Lanwen. 

But they are not always so severely classical, 
and extra concerts are given for the works of 
living composers. [G.] 

TROPPO, i.e. 'too much*; a term of the same 
Ibrce as Tanto ; as in the finale of Beethoven's 
S^phony no. 4, or the first movement of his 
violin Concerto — 'Allegro ma non troppo* — 
'Allegro ; but not too much so.' In the second 
movement of Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony 
the direction at the head of the movement in 
the printed score is ' Vivace non troppo,' which 
looks like a caution inserted after trying the 
speed named in the pre&ce on the opening 
ify-leaf of the same score—* Vivace assai.' It is 
as if he were saying * Quick : but mind you don't 
go too quick, as yon will inevitably be tempted 
to da' [G.] 
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TROUPENAS, EoGftNE, French mnnc pub- 
lisher, bom in Paris, 1799. ^^ there April ii, 
1850. As a child he showed decided taste for 
music, but his family intended him for an en- 
gineer, and put him to study mathematics with 
Wronsky, a Polish professor, who however dis- 
suaded Mm from entering the Ecole Polytechnique 
and indoctrinated him with his own misty tran- 
scendentalism. The results of this early training 
came out when, left in easy circumstances by the 
death of his parents, he became a music-publuher, 
for to the last it was the metaphysical side of the 
art which interested him. He never gave his 
ideas in full to the world, but a couple of letters 
which originally came out in the ' Revue Musi- 
cale,' were published in pamphlet form with the 
title ' Essai sur la th^rie de la Musiqne, d^uite 
du principe M^taphysique sur lequel se fonde la 
r^it^ de cette science (183a). Troupenas took 
up the brothers Escudier when they came to 
seek their fortune in PariA, and it was with his 
assistance that they founded their journal 'La 
France Musicale.' A man of the world, a good 
musician, and a fascinating talker, his friendship 
was sought by many artists of eminence. Ros- 
sini, Auber, and de Beriot were sincerely attached 
to him, and found him always devoted to their 
interests. He also published Hal^vy's operas^ 
Donizetti's ' La Favorita^' and all Henri Hera's 
pianoforte pieces at the time of his greatest 
popularity ; indeed it is not too much to say that 
from 1835 to 1850 his stock was one of the bogest 
and best selected of all the publishing houses in 
Paris. At his death it was purchased entire by 
MM. Brandus, and the larger part still remains 
in their hands. [G.C.] 

TROUTBECK, the Rev. Jomr, a well-known 
translator of librettos into English, was bom 
Nov. 13, 1833, at Blenoowe, Cumberland, and 
educated at Rugby and Oxford, whero he gra- 
duated B.A. 1856, and M.A. 1858. He took 
orders in 1855, and has risen through various 
dignities to be Precentor of Manchester 1865-9, 
and minor canon of Westminster 1869. He has 
translated the following for Novello, Ewer, k Co.'s 
8vo series : — 



BMh. St. John Purioo; Ohriil^ 

mu Oratorio. 
Beethoven. Moant of OUTat. 
Brahmi. Sonr of Destiny. 
David. LeD«teit. 
Oade. CruMden ; Comalft : Piyohe 
Olnek. Iphitenia in Aalia ; l|dil- 

genU In T»uri« ; Orpbto. 
Ooetz. Taming of the Shrew. 
Gounod. Bedemptkm. 



Oreun. Der Tod Jesa. 
HiUer. Songof Vietocy. 
Jenaea. Feast c 
Moiart. Seraglio. 
Belneeke. Uttlel 
Bomberg. Lay of the Bell. 
Schumann. Adtent Soofi t 

King*! Son. 
Wagner. Fylng Dutchman. 
Weber. Jubllco Cantata. 



besides many minor works. Mr. Troutbeck has 
also published *A Music Primer for Schools,' and 
' A Primer for Church Choir IVaining,' and has 
compiled the ' Hymnbook in use at Westminster 
Abbey.' tG.] 

TROVATORE, IL (the Troubadoor). Opera 
in 4 acts ; libretto by Cammarano, music by Verdi. 
Produced at the Teatro Apollo, Rome, Jan. 19, 
1853 ; at the Tbd&tre des Italiens, Paris, Deo. 3$, 
1854 ; at the Grand Opera, Paris, as ' Le TroiH 
v^,' Jan. I a, 1857 ; at Covent Garden, London, 
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May 17, 1855 I ^^ EnjjrlUh. 'The Gipsy** Ven- 
geance/ Dniry Lane, March 24. 1856. [G.] 
TEOYENS, LES. A •lyric poem/ words 
and music by Berlios; originally forming one 
long opera, but afterwards divided into two — 
(i) 'La prise de Troie '; (a) *Les Troyens k 
Ctfthage/ No. i wst never performed, and is 
still in MS. No. a was produced at the Th^&tre 
Lyrique, Not. 4, 1863, and published In PF. 
score by Ghoudens. See BerUos's * Memoiresy' 
Poetfisce (Transl. yoI. ii. Supplement). [G.] 

TBOYERS. Fkbdinand, Count vok, Imperial 
councillor, and chief officer of the household to 
the Cardinal Archduke Rudolph (Beethoyen^s 
pupil), was an amateur clarinet player, and dis- 
tiuguished pupil of Friedlowsky (Professor at the 

. Conservatorium from i8ai to 47). He is men- 
tioned as one of the executants at a Gesellschafi 

' concert in 1 8 1 6. Troyers is stated, on the autho- 
rity of Doppler (manager for Diabelli & Co.) to 
have given Schubert the commission for his well- 
known Octet, op. 166, oompoeed in 1824. [See 
vol.iii.p. 3396.'] [C.F.P.] 

TBOYTE, Abthub Hbkbt Dtkb, second son 
of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., of Killerton, 
Devon, bom May 3, 181 1, graduated at Christ- 
church, Oxford, 1 83a, assumed the nameof Troyte 
in 185a, and died June 19, 1857," ^(^ ^^® author 
of two favourite Chants, known as Troyte No. i 
and Troyte No. a, much used as hymn tunes. 
The ULtter however is a mere modification of a 
chant by Dr. W. Hayes. [G.] 

TBUHN, Fbibdbioh Hibbontmus, bom at 
Elbing, Oct. 14, 18 11, became scholar of Klein 
and Dehn, and aho had a few lessons from 
Mendelssohn. Has lived chiefly in Berlin and 
Dantzig, but with many intervals of travelling. 
One of his tours was made with BiUow. Hu 
opera 'Trilby* was produced in Berlin, 1835; 
but he is chiefly known by his songs — ^amongst 
them 'The Three Chafers/ He also contributes 
to the *Neue Zeitscbrift fUr Musik/ and the 
* Neue Berliner Musikzeitung/ [G.] 

TRUMPET (Fr. Trompette; Ger. Trompete, 
Trummet, Tarantara; Ital. Tromba, Tr.doppia, 
Clarino). It is unnecessary to seek for the 
origin of an instrument which was already £&- 
miliar when the Mosaic books were written; 
at Jericho perfomed one of the earliest miracles ; 
figured in the Hebrew ritual; preluded to the 
battles around Troy; is carved on the stone 
chronicles of Nineveh and Egypt; and for 
which China claims, in the form of the ' Golden 
Horn * a fiur greater antiquity than these. 

If, instead of following the vertical ordinate 
history, we move along the horizontal line 
of ethnology, we find its gmdual development 
from the dhell, the cow, buffalo or ram's horn 
through the root * hollowed ' by fire, to the 

> Wbwe the name U wronflr >pelt u Troyar. 

s From the exMllMit'Blofnphical Index ' to thc'OlniiChHTinnal* 
(DtthUn. 1878) by lUlor Crewiottl 

* ▲ food ezftmide of thU. with a cupped moathpleee leooped In 
the wood, whleh eould be placed on, wm shown at the Loan 
Iththltlon of Sclentlfle InrtrnmeaU by Mr. Baieett. ftom Africa. 
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wooden Alpenhora bound with birch bark ; 
thence to the Zinckes and Comets of ancient 
Germany, up to the Tuba and Lituus of Rome. 
Both of these, which were real Trumpets, Rome 
borrowed, inherited, or stole; the former from 
Etruscan, the latter from Oscnn, originals. One 
of the Etruscan Tubas in the British Museum has 
a mouthpiece perfectly characteristic, and capable 
of being played on ; two spare mouthpieces stand- 
ing beside it as perfect as though just turned. 

In the typical shapes above named we have 
evidence of an early subdivision into two forms 
of the sounding tube which has now become 
fruitful of musical results. For whereas the 
large-bored conical Tuba still keeps its name, 
and is the mother of Bugles, Serpents, Horns, 
Comets k piston. Euphoniums, Bombardons 
and the like; the Lituus, which Foroellini 
derives from the Greek Xirdr, tenuitt is the 
small -bored cylindrical Trumpet, and the 
father of all Trombones. It was early seen that 
two distinct varieties of tone quality could thus 
be obtained ; the large cone and bell favouring 
the production of the fundamental note and the 
lower partial tones ; whereas the long contracted 
pipe broke easily into harmonics, and spoke 
freely in its upper octaves. Hence the Orches- 
tral Trumpet, as now used, is really an 8-foot 
pipe overblown, like a Harmonic stop on the 
Organ ; to this it owes its keenness, pungency, 
power of travelling, and its marvellous superiority 
in timbre over the 4foot Comet. 

That'the distinction between the Roman Tuba 
and Lituus is real, needs for proof no more 
scholarship than is contained in Horace*s First 
Ode to Mecenas : 

Multos castra Juvant, et lituo tuba 
Permixtus somtus. 

On this passage Forcellini comments, * Sunt 
qui lituum a tub& distinguunt, ex eo quod ille 
equitum sit, hsec vero peditum.* The distinction 
is good to-day. The Tuba was the 'Infantry 
Bugle*; the Lituus the 'Cavalry Trumpet.* 

The derivation of lituus may indeed be 
originally Greek ; certainly it is proximately from 
the hooked augur's staff of the Oscans, which 
had been Mercury*s wand, and has become the 
bishop's crozier. Cicero sets the etymology hind- 
side foremost. 'Bacillum.' he says of the staff, 
'quod ab ejus litui quo canitur similitudine 
nomen invenit.* It might as well be said that 
the horse was made with four legs and a round 
body to fit the forked fthafts of the cart. 

Both Tuba and Lituus figure on Trajan's 
column, in the triumphal procfsiiion. Vegetius 
defines the former: 'Tuba — qu» directa est, 
appellatur.* This straight form reapi tears even 
in more recent times, as in a fine picture by 
Baltazarini; by comparing it with the average 
height of the players, it may be estimated at 
about seven feet long. The Lituus in figured by 
Bartolini from a marble Roman tombstone with 
the inscription 

H. Julius Victoe 

ex collegi" 

Litioinum Comicinum. 
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wbieh IB perhaps the first mention of* soeietj.of 
professional musicians. 

A farther development of the two types aboYe 
named involved the means of bridging over the 
harmonic gaps. For this pmrpose the slide was 
obviously the first in date. [See Tbombonb.] Its 
application to the Trumpet itself came later, 
from the reason named al>ove. that in its upper 
part the harmonic series closes in upon itself so 
that at a certain point the open notes become 
all but consecutive and form a natural scale. 
This can be accomplished by a good lip, un- 
assisted by mechanism, and is probably one of 
the reasons why Bach, Handel, and the older 
musicians write such extremely high parts for 
the instrument.^ The Bugle type, on the other 
hand, developed early into hand-stopped side 
holes, as in the Serpent, followed by the same, 
key-stopped in the Key-Bugle, keyed Serpent, and 
the identical instrument with the mongrel Greek 
appellation of Ophideide. Considerably later the 
prodigious brood of Valve or 'Ventil' con- 
trivances allied itself to the Bugles with fair 
success. On the Trumpet ' and Trombones they 
are a complete failure, as they obscure the upper 
harmonics, the main source of the characteristic 
tone. 

In the following description of the modem 
Trumpet the writer has been materially assisted 
by an excellent monograph published bv Breit- 
kopf & Hartel of Leipzig in«i88i, and named 
'Die Trompete in Alter und neuer Zeit, von 
Hermann Eichbom.' In acknowledging his 
obligations to the work he can heartily advise 
its study by those who wish for more detail than 
can be given in a dictionary. 

The simple or Field Trumpet is merely a tube 
twice bent on itself, ending in a bell. Hence its 
Italian name Tromba doppia. The modem 
orchestral or slide Trumpet, according to the 
description of our greatest living player,' is 
made of brass, mixed metal, or silver, the two 
latter materials being generally preferred. It 
consists of a tube sixty-six inches and three 
quarters in length, and three eighths of an inch in 
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diameter. It is twice turned or curved, thus 
forming three lengths ;, the first and third lying 
close together, and the second about two inches 
apart The last fifteen inches form a bell. The 
slide is connected with the second curve. It is 
a double tube five inches in length on each side, 

I A TramiMt eapabi* of prodnelnf the hi^ notes In Bach's Tnmipel 
partt hu been made tn Berlin, and wu used In Uie pcrfonnftnee of 
tiie B minor Mus under JoMhlm 9X Uie onTelling of tbo sUtoe M 
Kiaeiuteh in Sept. 1884. 

s In the Monauhelte fOr Mmlk-Ge»eh. for 1881. Ho. in. U » long 
niM lotereetlng article bj Kitner. Inve>tl«a,tin« the teeti u to the 
lareotor ol tha ' VentU trompete.' whieh b Mid to date from 1803 or 
ino. The writer t^^mt however to oonftue entirely the key-ejstem 
or ' Klappen T'ompcte ' wiin the ventil or vaWe. Valves render the 
hsrmonlc ufUem of the Trumpet entlrdy take, beeldes deadening 
Ito tone KItoer'a error U ezpoeed In the preface to KIchbom'i ' Die 
Trompete.' 

» Harper's SohodI for the Trumpet. Bodall. Carte * Oo. 



by which the length of the whole instrument 
can be extended. It is worked from the centre 
by the second and third fingers of the right hand, 
and after being pulled back is drawn forward to 
its original position by a spring fixed in a small 
tube occupying the centre of the instmment. 
There are five additional pieces called crooks, a 
tuning bit, and the mouthpiece. 

The first crook and mouthpiece increase the 
length of the whole tube to 73 inches, and 
grive the key of F. The second gives £. the 
third, Eb, the fourth, D. The fifth or largest 
crook in general use is 35} inches long, making 
the total length of the instrument 96 inches, and 
giving the key of C. A Db, BQ, and Bb crook 
may be used, but are not often required. The 
mouthpiece is turned from solid brass or silver, 
and its exact shape is of greater importance than 
is generally supposed. The cup is hemispherical, 
the rim not less than an eighth of an inch in 
breadth, level in surface, with slightly rounded 
edges. The diameter of the cup (Uffers with the 
individual player and the pitch of the notes 
required. It should be somewhat less for the 
high parts of the older scores. 

The natural notes begin with 8-foot C, which 
is not used, and follow the harmonic series, up to 
the C above the soprano 
clef. Pedal notes seem 
to be unknown on the 
Trumpet.* 

Practically the useful compass begins with the 
Qarinet £ and ends with the G in alt. 

The NalonU notes of tiis Trumpet 





Scale of the SUde Tmnipet. (HarperX 



;x^^j,irfrTm 
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The slide is used — (i) To bring the F and A 
of the fourth octave into tune. (2) To produce a 
semitone below the natural note. (3) To lower 
the pitch a whole tone. (4) To correct the 
seventh or natural harmonic, at all times too 
flat for tempered harmony. For the first 
purpose it is drawn back about an inch and a 
half. For the second about halfway, or 2) 
inches in keys above D; and two-thirds, or 
rather over 3 inches, in keys lower than D. For 

« Xlchbom names ' Dm kontra Beglster ' or ' Posaimea Beglster.* 
but says ' se sprleht sshr schwer an.' 
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the third it is drawn to its full extent or 5' 
inchei. Id the upper part of the scale above 
treble C all the natural harmonics are con- 
secutive, and the slide is not required for pro- 
ducing intervals of a whole tone. It is in 
constant use in this part of the register for 
the production of diromatio intervals involving 
the notes 



The semitones do not become consecutive as 
open notes until above G in alt; ^ 

but ^ich a compass is practically ~" 
unattainable. It will be seen from 
the table that this consecutive series ^ 
really begins a tone lower, with Bb. But 
as tms is the well-known harmonic seventh not 

used in music, it is commonly replaced __n, 

by the C depressed a tone with the 5 X'^^= 
whole length of the slide drawn out. y T ~ 

A number of alternative notes are given in 
good instruction books, such as that already 
quoted, by which, on .the same principle, other 
notes may be tempered to suit the harmony, and 
Mr. Harper very judiciously sums up his direc- 
tions by saying : ' It will therefore be seen that 
the required length of slide for certain notes 
varies with each change of crook, consequently 
when it is necessary to extend the sUde, the ear 
must assiflt the fingers.' This fact has already 
been noted in regard to the Trombone, and 
exists to a certain extent in the Bassoon And 
Opbicleiile. It is quite impossible on the Valve 
Trumpet. 

The medisval use of the Trumpet is well 
given in £ichbom*s book already named; but 
somewhat exceeds our present limits. He states 
however that Heniy VIII of England had 14 
Trumpeters, one 'Dudelsaok' (or bagpipe), and 
10 Trombones in hiiB band, and Elizabeth, in 
1587, 10 Trumpets and 6 Trombones. Indeed, 
it is in the i6th centuiy, according to him, that 
the * building up of the art of sound * made a 
great advance. He divides the band of that day, 
I the day of Palestrina and of Giovanni Gabrieli ' 
into seven groups, of which group 3, Zinken or 
Comets, Quart-Zinken, Krumm-homs, Quin.t- 
Zinken, BassZinken and Serpents of the Bugle 
type, group 6, Trumpets, * Klarineu/ and • Prin- 
cipal or Field-Trumpets,* with group 7, the 
Trombones, from soprano to bass, most con- 
cern us. 

At this period falls in Baltazarini's picture, 
named before, of the marriage of Margaret of 
Lorraine with the Duke of Joyeuse, of which we 
have the music as well as the pictorial re- 
presentation. Claudio Monteverde, about 1610, 
has I Clarino, 3 Trombe and 4 Tromboni, in his 
orohestra ; and Benevoli in a mass at Salzburg 
Cathedral in i6a8 has *Klarinen, Trompeten, 
Posaunen*; Pnetorius in i6ao, already quoted 
undbrTBOMBONS (p. 176) waxes enthusiastic, and 
says *Trummet ist ein herrlich Instrument, wenn 
ein gute Meister, der es wohl und kilnstlich 
Bwingen kann, darfiber kommt.' 
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Abont this time began tiie oorioos distinctioii 
into Clarini and Principale which is found in 
Handel's scores, and especially in the Dettingen 
Te Deum. The Principale was obviously a Urge- 
bored bold-tomed instrument resembling our 
modem Tmmpet It was apparently of 8-foot 
tone as now used. To the Clarino I and II of 
the score were allotted florid, but less funda- 
mental passages, chiefly in the octave above 
those of the Principale. They were probably 
of smaller bore, and entirely subordinate to the 
'herrlich' Principale, both in subject and in 
dominance of tone. A like arrangement for three 
Trampets occurs in J. S. Bach's Choralgesang 
' Lobe den Herm,' though the Principale ii not 
definitely named. The mode of scoring is an 
exact parallel to that for the three Trombones. 
A good example of it also occurs in Haydn's 
Imperial Mass, where, besides the ist and 2nd 
Trumpets, there b a completely independent 
3rd part of Principale character. 

Beethoven's use of the Trumpet is in strong con- 
trast to his use of the Horn. The Horn he delights 
to honour (and tease), the Trumpet be seldom 
employs except as a tuUi instrument, for rein- 
forcing, or marking rhythms. He takes it so high 
as to produce an effect not always agreeable ; 
see the forte in the Allegretto of Symphony No. 
7 (bar 75) and in the AUegro aswi of the Choral 
Symphony (Theme of the Finale, bar 73). In 
the Finale of the 8th Symphony however there 
is an Fi) prolonged through 1 7 bars, with mas- 
terly ingenuity and very striking effect. An 
instance of more individual treatment will be 
found in the Recitative passage in the Agnus of 
the Mass in D; and uie long flourish in the 
overtures to Leonora, nos. 2 and 3, (in the 
no. 2 an Eb Tmmpet and in triplets, in the no. 
3 a Bb one and duple figure^,) can never be for- 
gotten. But on the whole the Tmmpet was not 
%pet of Beethoven's. 

Schubert uses it beautifully in the slow move- 
ment of the great Symphony in C as an accom- 
paniment pianitaimo to the principal theme. 

Mendelssohn wrote a ' Tmmpet overture,' but 
the instrument has no special prominence, and it 
is probable that the name is merely used as a 
general term for the Brass. 

The only successful attempt to apply valves to 
this instrument is the * Univalve Trumpet ' of 
Mr. Bassett, who brought it under the notice of 
the Musical Association in 1876. It is the ordi- 
nary Slide Trumpet, with the addition of a single 
valve tuned in unison with the open D, or har- 
monic ninth — in other words, lowering the pitch 
a minor tone. This valve — worked by the first 
finger of the left hand, the instmment being held 
exactly in the usual manner— does not injure in 
the slightest degree the pure tone of the old 
Trumpet, the bore of the main tube remaining 
perfectly straight. By the use of this single 
valve and the slide, it is possible to produce a 
complete scale, major or minor, with a perfection 
of intonation only limited by the skill of the 
player, as it is essentially a slide instrument. 
The valve not only supplies those notes which 
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are fiJte or entirely wantiiig in the ordiiuiry 
Stide Trumpet (indading even the low Ab and 
Sb when pl&ying on the higher crookB), but 
greatly faoUitatee transposition and rapid passages, 
while comparatively little praotioe is required to 
become £uniliar with its use. [W.H.a] 

TSCHAIKOWSKY, Pbtbb Iltitboh, one of 
the most remarkable Russian composers of the 
day, was bom April 25, 1840, at Wotkinsk in the 

givernnjent of Wiatka (UxiU District), where his 
ther was engineer to the Imperial mines. In 
1850 the father was appointed Director of the 
Technological Institute at 8t. Petersbuigh, and 
there the boy entered the School of Jurisprudence, 
into which only the sons of high-class government 
officials are admitted. Having completed the 
prescribed course in 1859, ^^ ^'^ appointed to 
a post in the ministry of Justice. In iS6a, 
however, when the Conservatoire of Music was 
founded at St. Petersburg, he left the service of 
the state, and entered the new school as a student 
of music. He reniained there till 1865, studying 
harmony and counterpoint under Prof. Zaremba, 
and conipofdtion under Anton Rubinstein. In 
1865 he took his diploma as a musician, together 
with a prize medal for the composition of a can- 
tskta on Schiller s ode, 'An die Freude.* In 1866 
Nicholas Rubinstein invited him to take the post 
of Professor of Harmony, Gomposition, and the 
History of Music at the new Conservatoire of 
Moscow ; he held this post, doing good service as 
a teacher, for twelve years. Since 1878 he has 
devoted himself entirely to composition, and has 
been living in St. Petersburg, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Kiew. M. Tsohaikowsky makes frequent 
use of the rhythm and tunes of Russian People*s- 
songs and dances, occasionally also of certain quaint 
harmonic sequences peculiar to Russian church 
music. His compositions, more or less, bear the 
impress of the Slavonic temperament — ^fieiy ex- 
altation on a basis of languid melancholy. He is 
fond of huge and fantastic outlines, of bold modu- 
lations and strongly marked rhythms, of subtle 
melodic turns and exuberant figuration, and he 
delights in gorgeous effects of orchestration. His 
music everywhere makes the impression of genu- 
ine spontaneous originality. [E.D.] 
The following is a list ^ of his wo^ks : — 
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Opwl. Beheno Bmw ud Im- 


14. 


promptu, for FT. solo. 




S: Souvenir daHapMl. Smor- 


t'hjraniie natlimal DanoU). 


OMOZ. PF.wlo. 




a Ovwtura and KaIM aln 


n. 


firom Opera 'Volevoda.' 


18. FantaHa for Orelieetrm. 


4. Valse Caprioe In D. PF. 


'TbeTempeet.' 


■olo. 


19. 6 Muroeaux. PF. aolo. 


B. Bomanoe. F minor. PF. 


SO. 


■ok). 


81.6 Clavlentacke Sber ela 


«. 8 Lteder for one Totee with 


Thema. 




n.StrlDC-QuartetlnF. 


7. ValM Scbeno In A. PF. 


Sa^ Coueerto Pianoforte and 


Solo. 


OrcHeitra. In Bb minor. 


aCaprioelo.ab. PF.ioU). 


M. 




85. 6 Lleder. 


Mazurka. PF.solo. 




lOLlloc&ume In F. and Hn- 


Violin and Oicheitra. 


momkelna PF. lolo. 


tl. « Lirder. 




88. « Lirder. 


a. 


SaSjmphonj for Orebettm. 


la Sympboor fbr Orchestra, 


NaSlnD. 


N0.I. 


SO. Strlng^uartet In Xb minor. 



I The ▼acaat Hoe. are remnrcd for the Oparaa. 



OpJL llarebe Slafa for Orohaetra. 

88. STmphonle Poem. ' Fran« 
ceaea Ton Blmlnl.' 

38. Variations on a Th<me ro- 
coco for Vlolonoallo and 
Orchestra. 

81 Scberto. YloUa and Or- 
diestra. 

aa Coooerto for VMln 
Orehestra in O. 

88. Symphony for Orchestra. 
No. 4. in F minor. 

87. Sonata for PF. In O. 

88. 6 Lleder. 
aa Album d'enfuita. M Utile 

pieces for PF. solo. 
MilSBtaeke. PF.solo. 
41. Busstan Liturgy for 

tt. 8 Pieces for Violin, with 
PF. accompaniment. 

48. Suite for Orchestra. Ho. 1. 

4i. Concerto for PF. and Or- 
chestra, No. 2, in O. 

4Sw Caprice Itallcn for Oi^ 
chestra. 

M. 6 Vocal Duets. 

47. 7 Lleder. 

4a Seroiade for Btrlnc-Oi^ 
cheetra. 
wa,' OuYcrture soknneli« 



as. Suite for Orehestra. No. L 
B4. 16 Andcrliader. 
00. Suite for OrvasstraNo. a 
ee. Fantaisie, PF. and Orch. 



a Opritsehnik. Bepresented 1874. 
a Wakula the Smith. 1878. 
4. Schwanensee. Ballet. 
a Snefourotska. Drama with In- 

ddental Husle. 
a BttgnyOneeln. 
7. The Maid of Orleans, im. 
a Mamppa. 1884. 



WoriB wlthDUt opus number :— 

Orertnre to Borneo and JuU^ 

00 Bussian Volksmelodten. ar- 
ranged for PF. 4 hands. 
Die jBhx«sjeit«i.' 18 PF. pieces. 

Weber's Perpetuum m<Mla, for 
left hand only. 

Coronation march for Orch. 

Coronation Cantata, soil, chorus 
and Orch. 

Literary works »— 
HarmoDle-Lehre. 



Do. for Schools. 
Geraert's Instmnientatloo«>Lehi«i, 



Lobars Catechism, ete.. translated 



for Orohestia. 
80. Trio for PF., Violin, and 

Violoncello In A minor. 
61. 6 Horeeauz. PF. solo. 
aSL Vesper serrlce. 4 Tolces. 

[J.R.M.] 

TSCHUDI, BuBKHARDT, founder of the house 
of Brosdwood. [See Shudi.] 

TUA, Mabia Felicita, known as TeIussina, 
was bom May a a, 1867, at Turin. She com- 
pleted her musical education at the Paris ' Con- 
servatoire,* where she received instruction on the 
violin from M. Massart, and obtained in 1880 a 
' premium * or first prize. She afterwards played 
with brilliant success in concert tours over 
the greater part of the continent. On May 5, 
1883, she made her first appearance in England 
at the Crystal Palace, and played with so much 
success that she was re^^ngaged for the concert 
of the following week. She played at the 
Philharmonic on May 9 and 30 ; at the Floral 
Hall Concerts June 9 ; at Mr. Cusins's concert, 
with whom she was heard in Beethoven's 
* Kreutser * Sonata ; and at other concerts. She 
returned to the continent, and did not re-appear 
for Uie season of 1884 as was expected. Apropos 
to her first appearance in London, May 9, the cntic 
of the 'Daily Telegraph* mentioned that *shewas 
heard under m(»re favourable circumstances. Yet 
even St. Jameses Hall is too large for an artist 
whose delicacy of style and small volume of tone 
suit the narrow limits of a "chamber." Her 
playing was marked by very high qualities, 
such as exquisite phiasing^ refinement, with 
power of expression and executive skill equal 
to almost every call upon it.* It was also 
marked by an obvious tendency to caricature 
the style of a great living artist, which though 
amusing, hardly added to the artistic qualities 
of Signora Tua*s performances. [A.C.] 

TUBA. A generic and somewhat vague title 
given to the Bass instruments of the Saxhorn 
family, also termed Bombardons. AU of them 
are furnished with valves, and are liable to the 
usual defects inherent in this mode of oonstmction. 
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But as thej hiiTe a large mouthpiece, and require 
a very loose embouchure, more can be done 
towaras correctintif harmonic imperfections of 
the scale by the player than in acuter instru- 
ments of the same character. Tubas are made 
in many keys, in F in Gennany, in £b and Bb 
in this country : as however they usually read 
from the real notes, their parts require no 
special transposition. Their introduction into 
the stringed orchestra is entirely due to later 
oomjiosers, and pre-eminently to Wagner, who 
often obtains fine effects through their instru- 
mentaUty. [W.H.S.] 

TUBA. TUBA MTRABILIS, or TUBA 
MAJOR, TROMBA, OPHICLEIDE, are names 
given to a high-pressure reed-stop of 8 ft. pitch 
on an organ. In some instruments, especially if 
there are only three manuals, such high-pressure 
reeds are connected with the Great Organ 
nmnual ; but inasmuch as the pipes are of ne- 
cessity placed on a separate soundboard supplied 
by a different bellowH to that which supplies the 
ordinary flue-work, high-pressure reeds are more 
often found on the fourth or Solo Organ. The 
pipes of the Tuba are sometimes arranged in a 
horizontal position, but whether arranged hori- 
zontally or vertically, they are, as a rule, placed 
high up in the framework of the instrument. 
The wind-pressure of a Tuba, as measured by 
an ordinary wind-gauge, varies oon-siderably ; in 
some cases it dues not exceed 7 inches, but in St. 
Paul's Cathedral the preasure reaches 17^ inches, 
and in the Albert Hall 23 inches or more. The 
pipes are of ' large scale,* and the tongues of the 
reeds are, of course, thicker than in the common 
Trumpet-stop. The Tuba is not solely used as a 
Solo stop ; on large instruments, when ooupled to 
the full Great Organ, it produces a most brilliant 
effect. [J.S.] 

TUBBS, JAms, a violin-bow maker, residing 
in Wardour Street, London. His father and 
grand&ther followed the same occupation, their 
style being founded on that of Dodd, whose 
work that of the prei<ent Mr. Tubbs also re- 
sembles. The Tubbs bows, though not equal to 
those of the best French makers, are esteemed 
by many players for their Jightness and handi- 
ness. [E.J.P.] 

TUCKER, Rev. William, was admitted priest 
and gentleman of the Chapel Royal and minor 
canon and precentor of Westminster Abbey in 
1660. He composed some excellent church music, 
some of which is still extant. An anthem, < O 
give thanks,' is printed in Page's *Harmonia 
Sacra,' and is also included (with another) in 
the Tudway Collection (HarL MS. 7339). -^ 
'Benedicite' is in MS. in the library of the 
Royal College of Music, and a service and 
6 anthems at Ely Cathedral. He appears also 
to have been copyist at the Chapel Royal. He 
died Feb. a8, 1078-9, and was buried March i, 
in Westminster Abbey oloistezs. [W.H.H.] 

TUCKERMAN, Samuel Pabkman, Mns.D., 
bom at Boston, Mass., U.S., Feb. 17, 1819. 
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At an early age he received instruction in 
church music and organ-playing firom Charles 
Zeuner. From 1 840, and for some years after, he 
was oi^nist and director of the choir in St. 
Paul's Church, Boston, and during that time pub- 
lished two collections of Hymn Tunes and An- 
thems, *The Episcopal Harp' (chiefly original 
compositions) and 'The National LyK/ the latter 
with S. A. Bancroft, and Henry K, Oliver. In 
1849 he went to England, to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the English cathe- 
dral sdiool of church music, both ancient and 
modem. For the first two years he pursued his 
studies in London, and afterwards resided in 
Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester and Salis- 
bury, in each of them devoting himself to his 
favourite study. For about two years Dr. Tuck- 
erman lived at Windsor, and enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of daily attendance at the services in 
St. George's ChapeL In 1853 he took the 
Lambeth degree of Doctor of Music, and then 
returned to the United States, and resumed his 
oonnection with St. Paul's Church in his native 
city. He lectured upon 'Church Music in the 
Old World and the New,' and gave several 
public performances of cathedral and church 
music firom the 4th to the 19th century. In 
1856 he returned to England, and remained 
four years. During this interval he made large 
additions to his musical library, which at present 
contains about 2000 volumes, many of them rare 
and valuable works. It includes nuiny full scores 
and a laige and valuable collection of motets, 
anthems, and services, both ancient and modem, 
of the Italian and English schools. 

Dr. Tuckerman's compositions will be found 
in Novello's catalogues. They comprise several 
services, a festival anthem, 'I was glad,* six 
short anthems, and the anthem (or cantata) 'I 
looked and behold a door was opened in heaven,' 
the latter written (though not required) as an 
exercise for his Doctor's degree. He also com- 
piled and edited * Cathedral Chants ' for use in 
the choirs of the Episcopal Church, in the United 
States. This work, published in 1858, has had 
a large circulation. In 1864 he edited the 
'Trinity Collection of Church Music,' consisting 
of hymn tunes, selected, arranged, and composed 
for the choir of Trinity Churdi, New York, bv 
Edward Hodges, Mus. Doc. formerly of Bristol, 
adding to it many of his own compositions. His 
MS. works contain a Burial Service, two anthems^ 
* Hear my prayer,' and * Blow ye the trumpet in 
Zion.' carols, chants and part-songs. In 185 a he 
received a diploma from The Academy of St. 
Cecilia, Rome. [G.] 

TUCKET. TUCK. Tucket is the name of 
a trumpet ^ sound, of frequent occurrence in the 
works of the Elizabethan dramatists. Shake- 
spere (Henry V, Act iv, Sc. 1) has, • Then let the 
trumpets soimd The tucket-sonance, and the note 
to mount ' ; and in ' The Devil's Law Case* (1623) 
is a stage direction, *Two tuckets by several 
trumpets.* The word is clearly derived from the 

t*. bot this U ioMeunU. 
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Italutn Toceaia, which Florio ('A Worlde of 
Wordea/ 1 598) tranaUtes ' a toaoh, a iouohing/ 

Liike most early musical signals, the tucket 
came to England from Italy, and though it is 
always mentioned by English writers as a trumpet 
sound, the derivation of the word shows that in 
an probability it was originally applied to a drum 
signal. [See vol. iii. p. 043, etc.] Francis Mark- 
ham (' Five Decades of Epistles of Warre,* 1622) 
Bays that a * Tucquet ' was a signal for marching 
nised by cavalry troops. The word still survives 
in the French 'Doquet' or 'Toquet,' which La- 
rousse explains as 'nom que Ton donne k la 
quatritoie partie de Trompette d*une fanfare de 
eavallerie.* There are no musical examples extant 
of the notes which were played. 

Cloeely allied with the word Tucket is the 
Scotch term 'Tuck 'or 'Tonk/ usually applied 
to the beating of a drum, but by early writers 
used as the equivalent of a stroke or blow. Thus 
Grawin Douglas's ' Viigil* has (line 349) 'Her- 
cules it smytis with ane mychty touk.* The word 
is also occasionally used as a verb, both active 
and neuter. In Spalding^s * History of the 
Troubles in Scotland * (vol. ii. p. x66) is the fol- 
lowing : * Aberdeen caused tvik drums through 
the town,' and in Battle Harlaw, Evergreen 
(i. 85) the word is used thus : ' The dandring 
drums alloud did touk,* 'Tuck of Drum' is of 
fiiequent occurrence in Scotch writers of the 
present century (see Scott's * Rokeby/ canto iii. 
•tansa 17); Carlyle's Life of Schiller; Steven- 
son's 'Inland Voyage,' etc.; also Jamieson's 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, «. v. ' Tuck * 
and'Touk*). [Tu8CH.J [W3.S.] 

TUGZEK, a Bohemian fiunily of artists— the 
same name as Duschek or Dussek. The com* 
pilers of dictionaries have fallen into much con- 
fusion between the different members, of whom 
the first, 

(I) Faurz, was choirmaster of S. Peter's at 
Pkague in 1771, and died about 1780. His son 
and pupil, 

(a) YiNOBNZ Fbakz, a singer in Count Sweert's 
theatre, became acoompanyist to the theatre at 
Prague in 1796, Gapellmeister at Sagan to the 
Duke of Courland in 1798, conductor of the 
theatre at Bre»lau in 1800, of the Leopoldstadt 
theatre in Vienna in 1801, and died about i8ao 
at Pesth. He was a versatile composer, writing 
masses, cantatas (one was performed at Sagan in 
1798, on the recovery of the King of PruMsia), 
oratorios ('Moses in Egypt,' and 'Samson'), 
operettas (second-rate), in (>emian and Czech, 
and music for a tragedy, ' Lanaase,' his best work. 
His only printed work is the PF. score of * Da- 
mona,' a &iry opera in 5 acts. Another, 

(3) Fbamz, bom at Koniggratz, Jan. 39, 178a, 
died at Charlottenburg near Berlin, Aug. 4, 1850, 
a musician first in Vienna, and afterwards in 
Berlin, had two daughters, of whom one married 
Boit Uie well-known actor, and the other, 

(4) LsoFULDiifB, a pupil of Friiulein Fr5h1ich's 
at the Vienna 0>nservatorium from 1839-34, 
played little parts at the Court theatre with 
Unger, Garcia^ and Moriani, fict>m the time she 
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was 13, and thus formed herself as an actress. 
She was also thoroughly trained as a singer by 
Mozatti, Grentiluomo, and Curzi, and made her 
first appearance in Weigl's 'Nachtigall und 
Rabi.' in 1 841, on the recommendation of Franz 
Wild, Count Redem offered her a star-engage- 
ment in Berlin, as successor to Sophie Lowe in 
inginut parts. Her Susanna, Zerlina, Sonnam- 
bula» Madeleine, etc., pleased so much as to lead 
to an offer of engagement on liberal termi^ 
which she accepted on her release firom the Court 
theatre at Vienna. She sang at the unveiling 
of the Beethoven memorial in Bonn (1845). She 
made her farewell appearance in Berlin, Dec. 6, 
1 861, when the king himself threw her a laurel- 
wreath, and sent her a miniature laurel-tree in 
silver, bearing 65 leaves, on which were written 
the names of her parts, including Mrs. Ford in 
' The Merry Wives of Windsor.' Her voice had 
a compass of 3| octaves, and her refined and 
piquant acting made her a model toubretU. She 
married an official of some position at Heir- 
enburg. She was afflicted with partial par- 
alysis during her later years, and firequently 
resorted to Baden near Vienna, where she died 
Sept. 1883. [F.G.] 

TUDWAY. Thomas, Mus. Doc., was admitted 
a chorister of the Chapel Royal in or soon after 
1660. Cn April 33, 1664, he was elected a lay 
vicar (tenor) of St. Greoige's Chapel, Windsor. 
About MichiaelmaR, 1670, he became organist of 
Ring's College, Cambridge, in succession to 
Henry Loo«emore (whose name difiappears from 
the (College accounts after Midsummer, 1670), 
and received the quarter's pay at Christinas, 
and an allowance for seven weeks' commons. He 
obtained the post of instructor of the choristers 
at ELing's College at Christmas, 1679, ^°^ ^^ 
tained it until Midsummer, 1680. He was also 
organist at Pembroke College. In 1681 he gra- 
duated as Mus. Bac. at Cambridge. On Jan. 30, 
1 704-5, he was chosen as Professor of Music in 
the University on the death of Dr.^taggins. 
Shortly afterwards he proceeded Mus. Doc., his 
exercise for which — an anthem, ' Thou, O God, 
hast heard our desire ' — was performed in King's 
College Chapel on April 16, in the presence of 
(^een Anne, who bestowed upon the composer 
the honorary title of Composer and Organist ex- 
traordinary to her. On July 33, 1706, he was 
suspended firom his offices for, it is said, in 
the exercise of his inveterate habit of punning, 
having given utterance to a pun which was 
consider^ to be a libel on the University 
authorities.^ His suspension continued unUl 
March 10, 1707. He resigned his organistship 
at King's 0>lleue at Christmas, 1736, when he 
was paid £10 in addition to his stipend. He 
then repaired to London, where he passed the 
remainder of his life. He was employed by 
Edward, Lord Harley. afterwards Earl of Oxford, 

1 Bonier. BIM. of Mule. UL 49 «^ retat« Um folkmlDg WModoto. 
which may pomlhlr Ineiude Uie obnoi 'o«t pun. * In the time of the 
Duke of 8oiiMnet*s Chanosllonihlp at t^ambrldfe, during the dle- 
eonteoU of MvenI membein of the Dnlvvnlty at the ricuura of hie 
gOTeranMnt end paucity of hit patronage. Tudwaj. hlmeelf a mal- 
oontent, and julnlng In the clamour, lald, "Tbe ChaiiceUor rite M 
all. vOkeel • Ml fo ew aMeUU.- ' 
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to ooUect musioal oompositioiii fbr him, and, 
amoDgfi othen, tnuuoribed, between 1715 and 
1720, an important oolleotion of Caihednl 
Music in 6 tluok 4to. vols., now in the Britiih 
Museum (Harl. MSS. 73.^ 7-7343 )» an Evening 
Service, 18 anthems, suod a Latin motet by 
Tudway himself being indaded in it. Another 
Service by him is in a MS. at Ely Cathedral, 
and some songs and catches were printed in the 
collections of the period. He died in 1 730. His 
portrait is in the Music School at Oxford. For his 
Collectton see p. 198 of this volume. [W.H.H.] 

TUREl, Dakdel Thiophil, writer on theory, 
bora at Glausswits near Chemnitz in Saxony, son 
of a musician in the service of Count Sch5nburg, 
learned first from his &ther, and afterwards from 
Homilius at the Kreusscbule in Dresden. In 
177 a he went to the University of Leipzig, where 
he became the pupil and friend of J. A. Hiller, 
v^o procured his admittance to the opera, and 
the * Grosses Concert.* About this period he 
produced two symphonies and a cantata. In 
1776, owing to Hiller's influence, he became 
Cantor of S. Ulrich at Halle, and Musikdirector 
of the University. In 1 779 he was made oiganist 
of the Frauenlurche. Tiirk was the author of 
several books on the theory of music which have 
become recognised text-books : 'The chief duties 
of an Orf^auist * (1 787) ; * Clavierschule * (1 789), 
and a Method for beginners compiled frxun it 
(179 a); and ' Short Instructions for playing from 
figured basses* (i 791); all of which pained through 
several editions. In 1808 he was made Doctor 
and Professor of Musical Theory by the Univer- 
sity. He died after a long illness, Aug. a6, 1 81 3. 
His compositions — PF. sonatas and pieces, and 
a cantata ' The Shepherds of Bethlehem,*— once 
popular, have wholly disappeared. L^-^O 

TULOU, Jean Louis, eminent French flute- 
player and composer, bora in Paris, Sept. la, 
1786, son of a good bassoon-player named Jean 
Pierre Tulou (bora in Paris 1749, died 1799) ; 
entered the Conservatoire very young, studied 
the flute with Wunderlich, and took the first 
prize in 1801. He first nuwle his mark at the 
Thd&tre Italien, and in 18 13 succeeded hb master 
at the Op^ra. In 18 16 the production of *Le 
RoHsignol,' an insignificant opera bv Lebrun, 
gave him an opportunity of showing his powers 
hi a series of passages d deux with the singer 
Mme. Albert, and proving himself the £st 
flute-player in the world. Drouet himself ac- 
knowledged the superiority of a rival whose 
style was so pure, whose intonation was so per- 
fect, and who drew so excellent a tone frx)m his 
4-keyed wooden flute. Very popular in society, 
both on account of his talent, and for his in- 
exhaustible spirits, Tulou was prompt at repartee, 
and had a fund of sarcastic humour wUch he 
uttered freely on anything he disliketl. His 
droll comments on the regime of the Bestoration 
were resented by the Ministry in a practical form, 
for he was passed over in the appointment of 
flute-player to the Chapelle du Roi, and also in 
the professorship at the Conservatoire on Wun- 
derlich's death. In consequence of this slight he 
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left the Op4r% in i8aa, but returaed in i8a6 
with the title of first flute solo. On Jan. i, 
1839, he became professor at the Conservatoire, 
where his class was well attended. Among his 
pupils may be mentioned V. Coche, lUmusat, 
ForesUer, Donjon, Brunot, Altte, and Demersse- 
man. Tulou firiequently played at the Soci^t^ des 
Concerts, and wrote much for his instrument, 
especially during the time he was teaching. His 
works include innumerable airs with variations, 
fimtasias on operatic airs, concertos, and grand 
sdos with orchestra, a few duets for two flutes, 
a grand trio fbr three flutes, solos for the Con- 
servatoire examinations, etc. This music is all 
well-written for the instrument, and the accom- 
paniments show the conscientious artist. Several 
pieces are still standard works. In 1856 Tulou 
retired from the Conservatoire and the flute- 
making business. His trade-mark was a night- 
ingale, doubtless in allusion to the opera in which 
he made his first success. Both as performer 
and manufacturer be opposed Boehm's system, 
and would neither make nor play on any other 
flute than the wooden one with 5 keys. Never- 
theless he took medals at the Exhibitions of 
1834, 39, 44, and 49, was honourably mentioned 
at that of 1851 in London, and gained a medal 
of the first clius at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
After his retirement he lived at Nantes, where 
he died July 33, 1865. [G.C.] 

TUMA, Fbaki, distinguished church-composer, 
and player on the viol da gamba, bora Oct. a, 
1704, at Kosteletz in Bohemia, was a pupil of 
Czernohorsky (Begenschori at Prague, with whom 
he abo fulfilled an engagement as tenor-singer), 
and of J. J. Fux in Vienna. In 1 741 he be^ume 
Capellmeister to the Dowager Empress Elisabeth« 
on whose death in 1750 he devoted himself en- 
tirely to his muse, in 1760 he retired to the 
monastery of Greras, but after some years returned 
to Vienna, where be died, Feb. 4, 1774, in the 
convent of the Barmherxigen BrUder. Ttimawas 
greatly respected by connoisseurs of music amongst 
the court and nobility, and received many proo& 
of esteem from Maria Theresa. His numerous 
church-compositions, still, unfortunately, in MS., 
are distinguished by a complete mastery of con- 
struction, and a singular appropriateness between 
the harmony and the wonls, besides striking the 
hearer as the emanations of a sincerely devout 
mind. Especially celebrated are his grand masses 
in D minor and £ minor, which are masterpieces 
in the line of Bach. As a chorister in the cathe- 
dral of Vienna, Haydn had the opportunity of 
becoming practically acquainted wiUi the works 
of this soUd master. [C. F. P.] 

TUNE appears to be really the same word as 
Tone, but in course of a long period of familiar 
usage it has come to have a conventional mean^ 
ing which is quite different. The meaning of 
both forms was at first no more than ' sound.* 
but Tune has come to mean not only a series of 
sounds, but a series which appears to have a de- 
finite form of some kind, either through the 
balance of phrases or periods, or the regular dis- 
tribution of groups of bars or cadences. It may 
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be furly defined as formaliaed melody: for 
whereas melody is a general term which is ap- 
plicable to any fragment of music consbting of 
siogle notes which has a contour — whether it is 
found in inner parts or outer, in a motet of 
Palestrina or a fugue of Bach, — tune is more 
specially restricted to a strongly outlined part 
which predominates oTer iU accompaniment or 
other parts sounding with it, and has a certain 
completeness of its own. Tune is most familiarly 
iUustrated in settings of short and simple verses 
of poetry, or in duices, where the outlines of 
structure are always exceptionally obvious. In 
modem music of higher artistic value it is 
less frequently met with than a freer kind of 
melody, as the improvement in quickness of 
musical perception which results frt>m the 
great cultivation of the art in the past cen- 
tury or M), frequently makes the old and 
familiar methods of defining ideas and subjects 
superfluous. For fuller discussion of the subject 
see MxLODT. [C.H.H.P.] 

TUNR ACrr-TUNE (Fr. Entr'acte, (}exm. 
ZwUekempid), sometimes also called CuBTAUr 
Tuin. A piece of instrumental music per- 
fionned while the curtain or act-drop is down 
between the acts of a play. In the latter 
half of the 17th century and first quarter of 
the 1 8th century act -tunes were composed 
specially for every play. The compositions so 
called comprised, besides the act-tunes proper, 
the ' first and second music,' tunes played at in- 
tervals to beguile the tedium of waiting for the 
oommencement of the play, — for it must be re- 
membered that the doors of the theatre were 
then opened an hour and a half, or two hours 
before the play commenced — and the over- 
ture. The act-tunes and previous music were 
principally in dance measures. Examples may 
be seen in Matthew Lock's ' Instrumental Mu- 
fdok used in The Tempest,' appended to his 
' Psyche,* 1675 ; in Henry Purcell s • Dioclesian,* 
169 1 ; and his ' Collection of Ayres composed 
for the Theatre,* 1697; and in two collections 
of 'Theatre Mubic,* published early in the 
1 8th century ; as well as in several MS. collec- 
tions. During the greater part of the last centurv 
movements from the sonatas of Corelli, Handel, 
Boyce, and others were used as act-tunes, and at 
present the popular dance music of the day is so 
employed. But act-tunes, now styled * Entr'actes,* 
have been occasionally composed in modem times; 
the finest specimens are those composed by Bee- 
thoven for Goethe's * Egmont,' by Schubert for 
' £U>8amunde,' by Weber for ' Predosa,* by Schu- 
mann for * Manfred,' and hj Mendelssohn for 
Shak8pere*s 'Midsummer Wight's Dream,' in- 
cluding the Scherzo, the Allegro appassionato, 
the Audante tranquiUo and the world-renowned 
Wedding March, which serven the double purpose 
of act-tune and accompaniment to the wedding 
procession of Theseus and Hippolita, the act-drop 
rising during its progress. Sir A. Sullivan has 
also written Entr'actes for 'The Tempest,* 'The 
Merchant of Venice,' and 'Henry Vlll'^some 
of which will be remembered when his operettas 
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have neoenarily yielded to the changes of 
&shion. [W.H.H.] 

TUNING (To tone; Fr. aeearder; Ital. ao- 
eordare; Qerm, stimmen). The adjustment to 
a recognised scale of any mudcal instrument 
capable of alteration in the pitch of the notes 
composing it. The violin family, the harp, 
piano, organ, and harmonium, are examples of 
instruments capable of being tuned, llie ac- 
cordance of the violin, viola, and violoncello, 
as is well known, is in fifths which are tuned 
by the player.^ The harpist also tunes his 
harp. But the tuning of the piano, organ, and 
harmonium, is effected by tuners who acquire 
their art, in the piano especially, by long prac- 
tice, and adopt tuning, particularly in this 
country, as an independent calling, having little 
to do with the mechanical processes of making 
the instrument. At Antwerp, as early as the 
first half of the 17th century, tiiere were harpsi- 
chord-tuners who were employed in that vocation 
only ; for instance, in De Liggeren der Antwerp- 
sche Sint Lucasgilde, p. 24, edited by Rombouts 
and Van Lerius (the Hague) we find named as a 
master Michiel Golyns, Clacertingeletdder TFyn- 
meetter, i.e. harpsichord-tuner and son of a master 
(in modem Flemish Clavednibel-steller). 

In all keyboard instruments the chief dif- 
ficulty has been found in what is known as 
'laying the scale, bearings, or groundwork,' of 
the tuning ; an adjustment of a portion of the 
compass, at most equal in extent to the stave 
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remainder can be tuned by means of simple 
octaves and unisons. We have records of these 
groundworks by which we are enabled to trace 
the progress of tuning for nearly four hundred 
years. The earliest are by Schlick (I5ii)r 
Ammerbach (1571), and Mersenne (1636). It 
is not however by the first of these in order 
of time that we discover the earliest method of 
laying the scale or groundwork, but the second. 
Anmierbach published at Leipzig in 157 1 an 
' Orgel oder Instrument Tabulatur,' in which he 
gives the following directions for the ground- 
work. We will render this and the examples 
which follow into modem notation^ each pair 
of notes being tuned together. 

FortheNatmato {das g$tbe CltnHer). 




most be Ma)or Thirds (mUstenprone Ttrxtn teiny. 



i 



. t^^^ ' 

are Minor Thirds {ti^er erklinffen). 

There is not a word about temperament ! 



I The 



of th* fulttr. late, theorbo, end limUftr Inttrv- 
Jks. toimlkiL And thirds wtQ be found In the 



I xne acooraaaeM oi ue Kuu«r. lute. tnwyrBo, mua wiaii»r 
menu tnoed by fUlhs. tourtha, and thirds wtQ be found 
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By the stave for the nataraU we may restore 
the tuning of the Guido scale of the earliest 
organs and davicbords which had only the Bb 
as an upper key in two octaves. These would 
be provided for either by tuning up &om the G 
(a minor third) or down from the F (a fifth), all 
the intervals employed being approximately just. 
We may also suppose that from the introduction 
of the full chromatic scale in organs before 1426, 
to the date of Schlick*s publication 151 1, and 
indeed afterwards, such a groundwork as Am- 
merbach's may have sufficed. There was a 
difference in clavichords arising from the fretting, 
to which we will refer later. Now, in 151 1, 
Amolt Schlick, a blind organist alluded to by 
Virdung, in his ' Spiegel der Oigelmacher * (Mirror 
of Organbuilders) — a work which the present 
writer, aided by its republication in Berlin in 
1869, has brought under the notice of writers 
on music— came out as a reformer of tuning. 
He had combatted the utter subordination of 
the sharps or upper keys to the natural notes, 
and by the invention of a system of tuning of 
fifths and octaves had introduced a groundwork 
which afiforded a kind of rough-and-ready un- 
equal temperament and gave the sharps a qucui 
independence. This is his scale which he gives 
out for ozgans, clavicymbals, clavichords, lutes, 
harps, intending it for wherever it oould be 
applied. 




He gives directions that ascending fifths 
should be made flat to accommodate the major 
thirds, particularly F— A, G— Bfl. and C— E,— 
excepting Gf, which should be so tuned to £b, as 
to get a tolerable cadence or dominant chord, 
the common chord of £, to A. The Gf to the £b, 
he calls the ' wolf/ aud says it is not used as 
a dominant chord to cadence Cf . Indeed, from 
the dissonance attending the use of C$ and Ab, 
they being also out of tune with each other, he 
i-eoommends the player to avoid using them as 
keynotes, by the artifice of transposition. 

The fact of Ammerbach's publication of the 
older groundwork 60 years later proves that 
Sohliok*8 was slow to commend itself to practice. 
However, we find Schlick's principle adopted and 
published by Merseune (Harmonic Universelle, 
Paris, 1636) and it was doubtless by that time 
established to the exclusion of the earlier sys- 
tem. With this groundwork Mersenne adopted, 
at least in theory, £qual Temperament [see 
Tempsrament], of which in Liv. 2, Prop. xi. 
p. 13a, of the befure-named work, he gives the 
correct figures, and in the next volume. Prop, 
xii, goes on to say that equal temperament 
is the most UHed and the most convenient, and 
that all practical musicians allow that the di- 
vision of the octave into twelve half-tones is the 
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easiest for performance. Mr. Ellis, in his ex- 
haustive Lecture on the History of Musical 
Pitch (Journal of the Society of Arts, Appendix 
of April 3, 1880), considers corroboration of 
this statement necessary. We certainly do not 
find it in .Mersenne^s notation of the tuning 
scale which we here transpose from the bari- 
tone clef. 



I 1^ 1^ 
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Let FHnUt, The Shaipt and Flats. 



For the tuner*8 guidance the ascending fifths 
are marked as fiat, the descending as sharp, but 
the last fifth, Gf — Eb, is excepted as being the 
* defect of the accord.' With this recognition of 
the 'wolf* it is clear that Mersenne was not 
thinking of equal temperament. But Schlick*s 
principle of fifths and octaves had become para- 
mount. 

We will now go back to the interesting 
'gebunden* or firett^ clavichord. [See Clavichobd 
and Tanobnt.] The octave open scale of this 
instrument isFGABbCDEbF, orCD 
Eb F G A Bb C, according to the note which 
may be accepted as the starting-point. Both of 
these are analogous to church modes, but may 
be taken as favourite popular scales, before 
harmony had fixed the present major and minor, 
and the feeling had arisen for the leading note. 
We derive the fretted clavichord tuning from 
Ammerbacb thus: 



Later on, no doubt, four fifths up, F C G D A 
and two fifths down F Bb Eb, would be used 
with octaves inserted to keep the tuning for the 
groundwork, in the best part of the keyboard for 
hearing. We have found the fretted or stopped 
semitones which included the natural B and E. 
adjusted by a kind of rough temperament, in- 
tended to give equal semi mean-tones and re- 
sembling the lute and guitar semitones. 

When J. Sebastian Bach had under his hands 
the ' bundfrei ' or fret-free clavichord, each key 
having its own strings, he could adopt the 
tuning by which he might compose in all the 
twenty-four keys, from which we have the 48 
Preludes and Fugues.^ 

Emanuel Bach ('Versuch,' etc., Berlin 1753) 
gives, p. 10, very dear testimony as to his own 
preference for equal temperament tuning. Heeays 
we can go fiurther with this new kind of tuning 

1 H« did not ret thli tnnlDBon the ortan. it would ftppe&r. althon^ 
hli prefereiioe for U !■ thown In Mr. KlUta ■ HUtory of Musioal Pitch ' 
•IfMdy Ktered to. (Sm tba ' JootMl of th« Soeiotjr of Aita.' March 5, 
UOOX 
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although the old kind had chords better than 
oould be found in musical InBtrumentB generally. 
He does not allude to his fatlier, but brings in 
a hitherto unused interval in keyboard instru- 
ment tuning — th«» Fourth. Not, it is true, in 
place of the Fifth; but as one of the trials to 
test the accuracy of the tuning. At the present 
time beginners in tuning &d the Fourth a 
difficult interval when struck simultaneously 
with the note to which it nuikes the interval : 
there is a feeling of dissonance not at all per- 
ceptible in the Fifth. It is therefore not strange 
that for centuries we do not find it used for 
instruments capable of more or less sustained 
harmony. The introduction of a short ground- 
work for the piano, confined to the simple 

chromatic scale between 

is traditionally attributed to Robert Womum, 
early in the present century. In this now 
universally adopted system for the piano, the 
Fourth is regarded and treated as the inversion 
of the Fifth; and for the intentional 'Mean- 
tone* system [see Temperament] employed al- 
most universally up to about 1840-50, the follow- 
ing groundwork came into use : — 
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— the wolf being, as of old, at the meeting of Gf 
and £b. The advantages of the short system 
were in the greater resemblance of vibration 
between notes so near, and the facilities offered 
for using common chords as trials. It will be 
observed that the pitch-note has changed from 
F to the treble C; possibly from the intro- 
duction of the Tuning- FOBK in 171 1. In Great 
Britain and Italy a C-fork hais been nearly 
always adhered to since that date for keyboard 
instruments; but for the violins, A (on account 
of the violin open string), which in France and 
Germany has been also adopted as the keyboard 
tuning-note. But the pitchpipe may have 
also had to do with the change of pitch-note. 

The long tuning scale did not at once go out 
of use; it was adhered to for organs, and for 
pianos by tuners of the old school. It went 
out in Messrs. Broad wood*s establishment with 
the last tuner who used it, about the year 1869. 
The change to intentional equal temperament 
in pianos in 1846, in England, which pre- 
ceded by some years the change in the organ, 
was ushered in by an inclination to sharper 
major thirds : examples differing as different 
toners were inclined to more or less 'sweet* 
common chords of C. G. and F. The wolf ceasing 
to howl so loudly, another short groundwork, 
which went through the chain of fourths and 
fifths without break, became by degrees more 



general with the piano untO it prevailed en- 
tirely. It is as follows : — 




and is also the groundwork for tuning the har- 
monium. 

The organ no longer remains with the ground- 
work of fifths and octaves; (he modem tuners 
use fourths and fifths in the treble C — C, of 
the Principal; entirely disregarding the thirds. 
Like the harmonium the organ is tuned entirely 
by beats. Organ pipes are tuned by cutting them 
down shorter, or piecing them out longer, when 
much alteration has to be made. When they 
are nearly of the right pitch, (i) metal pipes are 

* coned in * by putting on and pressing down the 

* tuning horn,* to turn the edges in for flattening, 
or • coned out ' by inserting and pressing down 
the tuning horn to turn the edges out for sharp- 
ening; (2) stopped pipes, wooden or metal, are 
sharpened by screwing or pushing the stopper 
down, or flattened by pulling it up ; (3) reed 
pipes by a tuning wire which lengthens or 
shortens the vibrating portion of the tongue. 
Harmoniums are tun^ by scraping the metal 
tongue of the reed near the free end to sharpen 
the tone, and near the attached end to flatten it. 

The old way of tuning pianos by the Tuning > 
Hammer (or a Tuning Lever) remains in vogue, 
notwithstanding the ever-recurring attempts to 
introduce mechanical contrivances of screws etc., 
which profess to make tuning easy and to bring 
it more or less within the immediate control of 
the player. Feasible as such an improvement 
appearn to be, it has not yet come into the domain 
of the practical. The co-ordination of hand and 
ear, possessed by a skilled tuner, still prevails, 
and the difficulty of getting the wire to pass over 
the bridge, continuously and equally without the 
governed strain of the tuner's hand, is still to be 
overcome before a mechanical system can rival 
a tuner's dexterity. 

In considering practical tuning we must at 
once dismiss the idea that the ear of a musician 
is capable of distinguishing small fractions of a 
complete vibration in a second. Professor Preyer 
of Jena limits the power of perception of the 
difference of pitch of two notes heaird in succes- 
sion by the best ears to about one third of a double 
vibration in a second in any part of the scale. 
By the phenomena of beats between two notes 
heard at the same time we can make much 
finer distinctions, which are of great use in 
tuning the organ and harmonium ; but with the 
piano we may not entirely depend upon them, 
and a goo<l musical ear for melodic succession 
has the advantage. In (tict the rapid beats of the 
upper partial tones frequent y prevent the recog- 
nition of the slower beats of the t undamental tones 
of the notes themselves until they become too 
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faint to oomit by. Hie inner alio finds diflknilty 
in tuning the treble of a piano by beats only. 

Still, to tune the groundwork of a piano to a 
carefully measured set of chromatic tuninff- 
forks, such as Scheibler formerly provided, 
would ensure a nearer approach to a perfect 
equal temperament than the existing mtem of 
fourths and fifths, with the sliffht fattening 
upwards of fifths and downwards of fourths, 
to bring all within the perfect octave. But to 
achieve this, a normal pitch admitting of no 
variation is a gine qiid non, because no tuner 
would or could give the time to work by a set of 
forks making beats with the pitch wanted. 

The wind and fretted stringed instruments, 
although seemingly of fixed tones, are yet capa- 
ble of modification by the player, and their 
exact scale relation cannot be defined without 
him. In Asiatic countries, as India, Persia, and 
Arabia, and sometimes in European, this play 
of interval is used as a melodic grace, and m>m 
the ancient Greeks to the present day, the 
quarter-tone has been a recognised means of 
expression. Georges Sand, writing in her de- 
lightful novel 'La Mare au Diable* about the 
Musette (a kind of Bagpipe) of her country 
people, says — ' La note finale de chaque phrase, 
tenue et trembl^e aveo une longueur et une 
puissance d*haleine incroyable, monte d*un 
quart de ton en fanssant systi^matiquement.' 
Whitley Stokes (Life of Dr. Petrie, p. 339) 
has noticed such a licence in his native Irish 
music. But we are led away here from Har- 
monic Scales. [A XH.] 

TUNING-FORK(Pr.D/«pcwon; liaX.Corista\ 
Germ. SUmmgabd). This familiar and valuable 
pitch-carrier was invented by John Shore, 
Handers famous Trumpeter. From a musical 
instrument it has become a philosophical one, 
chiefly &t>m its great permanence in retaining a 
pitch ; since it is flattened by heat and sharpened 
by cold to an amount which is determinable for 
any particular observations. A fork is tuned by 
filing the ends of the prongs to sharpen, and 
between them at the baise, to flatten ; and after 
this it should stand for some weeks and be tested 
again, owing to the fact that filing disturbs the 
molecular structure. Rust affects a fork but 
very little : the effect being to slightly flatten it. 
Tuning-forks have been used to construct a key- 
board instrument, but the paucity uf harmonic 
upper partial tones causes a monotonous quality 
of tone. An account of the combination of 
tuning-forks into a Tonometer for the accurate 
measurement of pitch will be found under 
SOHSIBLXR, the inventor. [A.J.H.] 

TUBANDOT is a 5-act play of SchiUer's, 
founded on a Chinese subject, orchestral music 
to which was composeii by Weber in 1809. His 
music consists of an Overture and 6 numbers, 
3 of them marches, all more or less founded on 
a Cihinese melody, which Weber took from 
Rousseau's Dictionary of Music (vol.ii. plate N), 
and which opens the overture exactly as Rous- 
— 1 gives it 



The Overture was originally composed as an 
'Overtura Chinesa' in 1806, and afterwards re- 
vised. The first performance of the Overture in 
its present shape was at Strassburg^ Deo. 31, 
1814. It is doubtful if the rest has ever been 
performed. The play has been also treated by 
Blumenroeder, Reissiger, and Hoven. It has 
been ' freely translated* into English by Sabilla 
NoveDo (187a). [G.] 

TURCA, ALLA, i. e, in Turkish style; the 
accepted meaning of which is a spirited simple 
melody, with a lively accentuated aooompaniment. 
The two best examples of this are the finale to 
Mozart's PF. Sonata in A (Kochel, 331), which 
is inscribed by the composer * Alia Turca,' and 
the theme of Beethoven's variations in D (op. 76), 
which he afterwards took for tho * Marda alia 
Turca,* which follows the Dervish chorus in the 
'Ruins of Athens.' [G.] 

TITRCO IN ITALIA, IL. Opera by Rossini 
Produced at the Scala at Milan, Aug. 14, 1814 ; 
in London at His Majesty's, May 19, i8ao. [G.] 

TURINI, Fbanoesoo, learned contrapuntist, 
bom at Prague, 1590. died at Brescia, 1056, son 
of Gregorin Turini, comet player to the £mpen»' 
Rudolph II, and author of 'Teutsche Lieder* 
a 4, in imitation of the lUlian Yilknelli (Frank- 
fort, 1 610). His father dying early, the Emperor 
took up the young Francesco, had him trained 
in Venice and Rome, and made him his chamber- 
orpfanist. Later he became organi^tt of the ca- 
thedral at Brescia. He published * Misse a 4 e 5 
voci a Capella,' op. i (Gardano) ; • Mottetti a 
voce sola, for all four kinds of voices ; * Madri- 
gali a I, 2, e 3, con senate a a 03'; and * Motetti 
commodi.' A canon of his is quoted by Bumey, 
the theme of which — 



was a fifivourite with Handel, who employs it in 
his Ozgan Fugue in Bb, and in his Oboe Con- 
certo, No. a, in the same key. It had been 
previouNly borrowed by Thomas Morley, who 
begins his canzonet, ' Cruel, you pull away too 
soon your dainty lips,* with the same theme. It 
is probably founcied on the old ecclesiastical 
phrase with which Palestrina begins his *Tu 
es Petras,' and which was employed by Bach in 
his well-known Pedal Fugue in Eb, and by Dr. 
Croft in his Psalm-tune, 'St. Anne's.* [F.G.] 
TURK, a dog, who by his connexion with 
a great singer and a still greater composer, has 
attained nearly the rank of a person. He be- 
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longed to Signor Rauzzini, and after his death 
his master put up a memorial to him in his 
sarden at Bath, in which be was spoken of as 
his master*s * best friend.' Haydn and Bumey 
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visited Baazrini at Bath in 1794, and Haydn 
was so much struck by the memorial as to set 
a part of the inscription — apparently the con- 
cluding words — as a canon or round for 4 voices. 



Canon aqvattro. 




The house was then known as 'Penymead* 
(not • The Pvramids,* as Pohl » gives it), but now 
as ' Warner s/ and is situated in the south-east 
part of Bath. All trace of the memorial seems 
to have disappeared.' [6.] 

TURKISH MUSIC (Turhitehe, or *JanU- 
Bcliaren mutik; Ital. Banda iurea). The accepted 
term for the noisy percussion instruments — 
big-drum, cymbals, triangle — in the orchestra. 
The most classical instHnoe of its use is in the 
brilliant second number of the Finale to the 
Choral Symphony, alia marda. There, and in 
the lafit chorus of all, Beethoven has added 
•Triangolo,* • Cinelli,* and 'Gran Tamburo,' to 
the score; and these noisy additions were 
evidently part of his original conception, since they 
are mentioned in an early memorandum, long 
before the vocal part of the symphony had 
assumed at all its present shape. In the auto- 
graph of the Dervish Chorus in the Ruins of 
Athens, which is scored for horns, trumpets, and 
alto and bass trombone, in addition to the usual 
strings, he has made a memorandum that *all 
possible noisy instrumenta, such as castanets, 
bells, etc.,* should be added. [G.] 

TURLE, James, bom at Taunton, March 
5, 1802, was a chorister at Wells Cathedral, 
under Dodd Perkins, from July 18 10 to Deo. 
1 81 3. He was organist of Christ Church, Surrey, 
from 181 9 to 1829, and from the latter date to 
1 831 organist of St. James, Bermondsey. From 
1 819 to 183 1 he was assistant to Thomas Grea- 
torex as organist and master of the choristers of 
Westminster Abbey, and upon Greatorex's death 
in 1 831 was appointed his successor. In 1875 
he was released &t>m active duty by the 
appointment of Dr. J. F. Bridge as his assistant. 
From 1829 to 1856 he was music master at the 
School for the Indigent Blind. He composed and 
edited many services, anthems, and chants, and 

\ *Baj4n In London.* p. S7S. 
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edited, with Professor E. Taylor, ' The People's 
Music Book.* He also composed many glees, 
which yet remain in MS. His remarkable skill 
and ability as a teacher were strikincrly manifested 
by the number of those who received their early 
training from him, and rose to eminence in theu 
profession. He died June 28, i88i. 

ROBBBT TuRLS, his brother, bom March 19, 
1804, was a chorister at Westminster Abbey 
from 1 8 14 to Aug. 1 821, was organist of Armagh 
Cathedral frx>m 1823 to 1872, and died March 
a6, 1877. 

William Tdble, first cousin of the preceding 
two, bom at Taunton in 1795, a chorister Si 
Wells Cathedral from 1804 '^ i^i^- <^^^ 
quitting the choir he paid a short visit to America, 
and on his return to England in 1812 became 
organistof St. James's, Taunton, which he quitted 
upon being appointed organist of St. Mary 
Magdalen's in the same town. [W.H.H.J 

TURN (Fr. BriUtx Germ, Doppehchlag; 
ItaL Grupetio), An omament much used in 
both ancient and modem music, instrumental as 
well as vocal. Its sign is a curve ^ placed 
above or below the note, and it is rendered by 
four notes — namely, the note next above the 
written note, the written note itself, the note 
below, and the written note again (Ex. i). It 
is thus identical with a figure frequently em- 
ployed in composition, and known as the half- 
eirke {Halhzirkel, Circolo mezzo). The written 
note is called the principal note of the turn, and 
the others are termed respectively the upper and 
lower auxiliary notes. 

1. Written. Plaped, 



On aooonnt of its gracefulness, and also no 
doubt in consequence o! its presenting little dif- 
ficulty of execution, the turn has always been a 
veiy favourite omament, so much so tiiat Em- 
manuel Bach says of it, 'Thb beautiful graoe if 
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SM it were too complaisant, it suita well every- 
where, and on this aoooimt is often abased, for 
many players imagine that the whole grace and 
beauty of pianoforte- playing consist in making a 
turn every moment.' IVoperly introduced, how- 
ever, it is of the greatest value, both in slow 
movements, in which it serves to connect and 
fill up long notes in a melody, and also in rapid 
tempo and on short notes, where it lends bright- 
ness and accent to the phrase. 

When the sign i>tand8 directly above a note, 
the four notes of the turn are played rapidly, 
and, if the written note is a long one, the last of 
the four is sustained until its duration is com- 
pleted (Ex. a) ; if, however, the written note is 
too short to admit of this difference, the fournotes 
are made equal (Ex. 3). 

2. MosART, Tiolio Sonata in O minor. 




When the sign is placed a little to the right of 
the note, the written note is played first, and the 
four notes of the turn follow it, all four being of 
equal length. The exact moment for the com- 
mencement of the turn is not fixed ; it may be 
soon after the written note, the four turn-notes 
being then rather slow (Ex. 4), or later, in which 
case the turn will be more rapid (Ex. 5). The 
former rendering is best suited to a slow move- 
ment, the latter to one of a livelier character. 

BasTBOVsir, Sonata, Op. zo. No. z. 
4. Plaped. 

Adoffio 



BsBTHovsif , Sonata, Op. a. No. i. 
Played,^ ^ 







Both the turn upon the written note and that 
which follows it may be expressed in small 
grace-notes, instead of by the sign. For this 
purpose the turn upon the note will require three 
small notes, ys hich are placed before the principal 
note though played within its value, and the turn 
a/ter the note will require four (Ex. 6). This 
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method of writing the turn is usually employed 
in modem music in preference to the sign. 

MoxAHT, Sonata in F. Turn on the note. 




Mozart, Tenia con Tariazioni. 
Plaped, 




The upper auxiliary note of a turn is always 
the next degree of the scale above the principal 
note, and is therefore either a tone or a semitone 
distant from it, according to the position in the 
scale held by the written note. Thus, in a turn 
on the first degree, the upper note is a tone 
above (Ex. 7), while a turn on the third degree 
is made with the semitone (Ex. 8). The lower 
auxiliary note may likewise follow the scale, 
and may therefore be also either a tone or a 
semitone from its principal note ; but the effect of 
the smaller distance is as a rule the more agree- 
able, and it is therefore customary to raise the 
lower note chromatically, in tho.4e cases in which 
it would naturally be a tone distant from its 
principal note (Ex. 9). 
7. _ 8. _ 9. 




This alteration of the lower note is in accord- 
ance with a rule which governs the use of auxi- 
liary notes in general, but in the construction 
of both the ordinary turn and the turn of the 
shake [Shake, vol. iii. p. 483. Ex. 40] the rule is 
not invariably followed. The case in which it is 
most strictly observed is when the principal note 
of the turn is the fifth degree of the scale, yet 
even here, when it is accompanied by the tonic 
harmony, an exception is occasionally met with, 
as in Ex. 10. That Bach did not object to the 
UKO of a lower auxiliary note a tone below the 
principjil note is proved by the four semiquavers 
in the subject of the C$ major fiigue in the 
Well-tempered Clavier, and by other similar in- 
stances. Another and more frequent exception 
occurs when the upper note is only a semitone 
above the principal note, in which case the lower 
note is generally made a tone below (Ex. 11). 
In the case of a turn on the fifth degree of the 
minor scale the rule is always observed, and both 
notes are a semitone distant (Ex. la). A turn 
of this kind is termed a chromatic turn, because 
its notes form part of a chromatic scale. 

Mozart, Sonata in A. 
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MosAmT, Vtolin SonaU in O. 
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All chromatic alterations in a turn can be in- 
dicated by means of accidentals placed above or 
below the sign, although they frequently have to 
be made without any such indication. An ac- 
ddeotal above the sign refers to the upper auxi- 
liary note, and one underneath it to the lower, 
as in the following examples from Haydn :— 

Sonata in Eb. 

b 

13. 




When the note which bears a turn in dotted, 
and is followed by a note of half its own length, 
the last note of the turn falls in the place of the 
dot, the other three notes being either quick or 
slow, according to the character of the movement 
(Ex. 14). When however the dotted note is 
followed by two short notes (£x. ii;), or when it 
represents a full bar of 3-4 or a half-bar of 6-8 or 
6-4 time (Ex. 16), the rule does not apply, and 
the note is treated simply as a long note. A 
turn on a note followed by two dots is played so 
that the last note falls in the place of the first 
dot (Ex. 17). 

MosART, Sonata in D. 
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Bbktbovkn, Sonata, Op. 13, Ada^o, 
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U. BsnaurtN, Sonata, Op. lo. No. i. 



MozAHT, Sonata In C minor. 




The turn on the dotted note was frequently 
written by Mozart in a somewhat ambiguous 
fashion, by means of four small notes (Ex. 18), 
the fourth of which has in performance to be 
made longer than the other three, although 
written of the same length, in order that it may 
represent the dot, according to rule. 




An apparent exception to the rule that a turn 
is played during some portion of the value of its 
written note occurs when the sign is placed over 
the second of two notes of the same name, 
whether connected by a tie or not (Ex. 19). 



Haydn, Trio in O. 



19. 



m 
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In this case the turn is played before the note 
over which the sign vtands, so that the written 
note forms the last note of the turn. This ap- 
parently exceptional rendering may be explained 
by the assumption that the second of the two 
notes stands in the place of a dot to the first, and 
this is supported by the fact that any such ex- 
ample might be written without the second note, 
but with a dot in its stead, as in Ex. 20, when 
the rendering would be precisely the same. If, 
however, the first of two notes of the same name 
is already dotted, the second cannot be said to 
bear to it the relation of a dot, and acoonUngly 
a turn in such a oaae would be treated simply 
as a turn over the note (Ex. a i). 
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When the order of the notea of a turn ib re- 
versed, so as to begin with the lower note instead 
of the upper, the turn is said to be inverted, and 
its sign is either placed on end thus, {, or drawn 
down in the contrary direction U> the ordinary 
sign, thus, ^ (Ex. a a). The ,fearlier writers 
generally employed the latter form, but Hum- 
mel and others prefer the vertical sign. The 
inverted turn is however more frequently written 
in small notes than indicated by a sign (Ex. 2$), 
22. C. P. E. Bach, Sonata in Bb, Largo. 




In certain cases, particularly at the commence* 
ment of a phrase, the effect of the ordinary turn 
beginning with the upper note is unsatisfactoiy 
and deficient in accent. The perception of thin 
fact led to the invention of a particular form of 
turn (called by Emmanuel Bach the OetchneUte 
Doppeltchlag), in which the four notes of the 
orcUnary turn were preceded by a short principal 
note, written as a small grace-note (£z. 34). 
This kind of turn, consisting of five equal notes, 
is better adapted to modem music and to modem 
taste than the simple turn of four notes, and it is 
therefore frequently introduced in older music, 
even when not speciall v indicated. The cases in 
which it is most suitable are precisely those in 
which Emmanuel Bach allowed the use of the 
• geschnellte Doppelschlag,' namely, after a stac- 
cjito note (Ex. 35), or a rest (Ex. a6). or when 
preceded by a note one degree lower (Ex. 27). 

C. P. E. Bach, Sonata. 




TURN. 
Hatsv. T^ in Eb, Andante. 
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A similar turn of five notes (instead of four), 
also frequently met with, is indicated by the 
compound sign j^r, and called the PraUende 
Doppelschlag. The difference of name is unim- 
portant, since it merely means the same omar 
ment introduced under different circumstances; 
but the sign has remained longer in use than the 
older mode of writing shown in Ex. 24, and is 
still occasionally met with. (Ex. 38.) 

BsxTHOvaN, Violin Sonata, Op. la. No. i. 




When a note bearing a tum of either four or 
five notes is preceded by an appoggiatura (Ex. 
39), or by a slurred note one degree higher than 
itself (Ex. 30). the entrance of the turn is 
slightly delayed, the preceding note being pro- 
longed, precisely as the commencement of the 
•bound trar is deUyed. [See Shake, voL iii. 
p. 481, Ex.11.] 

W. F. Bach, Sonata In D. 
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Like the ihake, the turn can occur in two 
parts at once, and Hummel indicates this by 
a doable rij^S^; this is howerer rarely if ever 
met with in the worki* of other composers, the 
usual method being to write out the ornament in 
full, in ordinary notes. A strikingly effective 
instance of the employment of the double turn 
oocura in the first movement of Beethoven's Con- 
certo in Eb,^ and Schumann, in No. 4 of the 
' Kreinleriana/ has a three-part turn, written in 
small notes. [F.T.] 

TURNER, Austin T., bom at Bristol. 1823, 
was a chorister at the Cathedral there, and at 
the age of 20 was appointed vicar choral at Lin- 
coln. He went to Australia in 1854, and was 
selected as singing master to the Government 
School at Ballarat, where he now resides. He 
was the pioneer of music in that place, being the 
first conductor of the Philliarmonic Society, which 
among other oratorios has performed Mendels- 
sohn's ' St. Paul * and Spohr*s ' Last Judgment,* 
and, for the first time in Australia. Sullivan's 
* Prodigal Son.' His sacred cantata 'Adoration,' 
for solos, chorus, and full orchestra, was produced 
by the Melbourne Philharmonic Society on Nov. 
24, 1874. He is abo the author of a choral 
song ; two mastes, sung with full orchestral ao- 
oompaniments at St. Francis' Church, Melbourne ; 
several glees, madrigals, and minor works. He 
has been organist of Christ Church, Ballarat, 
for many years. [O.] 

TURNER, William, Mus. Doo., bom 1651, 
son of Charles Turner, cook of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, commenced his musical education as a 
chorister of Christ Church, Oxford, under Edward 
Lowe, and was afterwards admitted a chorister 
of the Chapel Royal under Captain Henry Cooke. 
Whilst in the latter capacity he joined his fellow 
choristers, John Blow and Pelham Humfrey in 
the composition of the ' Club Anthem.' After 
quitting the choir his voice settled into a fine 
countertenor, and he became a member of the 
choir of Lincoln Cathedral. On Oct. 11, 1669, 
he was sworn in as a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and soon afterwards became a vicar 
choral of St. Paul's, and a lav vicar of West- 
minster Abbey. He graduated as Mus. Doc. at 
Cambridge in 1696. He composed much church 
music ; 2 services and 6 anthems (including* The 
king shall rejoice,' composed for St. Cecilia's 
Bay, J 697, and 'The queen shall rejoice,* for 

I In tlM tnttfMt which U MMfflpuikd by dwocndlnt ArmmUe 
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the coronation of Qneen Anne) are contained in 
the Tudway collection (Harl. MSS. 7339 and 
7341). Eight more anthems are at Ely Cathe- 
dral and others in the choir books of the Chapel 
Royal and Westminster Abbey. Boyoe printed 
the anthem *Lord, Thou hast been our refuge' 
in his Cathedral Music. Many of Turner's songs 
were printed in the collections of the period. 
He died at his house in Duke Street, West- 
minster, Jan. 13, 1739-40, aged 88, having sur- 
vived his wife, with, whom he had lived nearly 
70 years, only 4 days, she dying on Jan. 9, aged 
85. They were buried Jan. 16, in one grave in 
the west cloister of Westminster Abbey. Their 
youngest daughter, Anne, was the wife of John 
Robinson, organist of Westminster Abbey. [See 
Robinson, John.] [W.H.H.] 

TUKPIN. Edmund Habt, distinguished or- 
ganist, was bom at Nottingham May 4, 1835: 
was local organist at the age of thirteen ; sJao 
studied composition and piano, and became prao- 
tically acquainted with the instraments of the 
orchestra and military band. In 1857 he came 
to London, and since 1869 has been fixed at 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, and is one of the most 
prominent of the London organists. In 1875 he 
became Hon. Secretary of the College of Or- 
ganists, to which excellent institution he has 
devoted much attention, especially in developing 
the examinations. Mr. Turpin has been for long 
connected with the musical press of London, and 
since 1880 has edited the 'Musical Standard.' 
He conducts various societies, and in 1883 was 
conductor of the London orchestra at the Car- 
diff Eisteddfod. His published works embrace 
*A Song of Faith,* produced in. London, 1867; 
' Jerusalem,' a cantata; anthems and services; 
pianoforte pieces ; songs, hymn-tunes, and much 
organ music He has al»o edited the * Student's 
Edition ' ef classical pianoforte music (Weekes 
and Co.), with marginal analyses and directions. 
In MS. be has several masses, a Stabat Mater, 
etc.. etc. [G.j 

TUSCH, probably a form of Touehe, that is. 
Toccata, and that again related to Tuck, Tucket. 
The Germnn term for a flourish or ensemble- 
piece for trumpets, on state or convivial occa- 
sions. Weber has left one of 4 bars long for 20 
trumpets, given in Jahns's Yerzeichniss, 47 a. 
[See Fanfare.] 

In Crermany the term is also used for a thing 
unknown in this country, namely, for the sort of 
impromptu, spontaneous, acclamations of the wind 
instruments in the orchestra after some very great 
or successful peiformAnce. After the audience 
and the players have gone on for some time with 
ordinary apph»use, cries of 'Tusch, Tusch,* are 
gradually heard through the hall, and then the 
Trumpets, Horns, and Trombones begin a wild 
kind of greeting as if they could not help it, and 
were doinff it independent of the players. To 
an Englishman on a special occasion, such as 
the Beethovenfest or Schumannfest at Bonn in 
1870 and 1873, it is » very new and interesting 
experience. [Q.j 
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TUm (ItiJ.)» »W. This word is used to desig- 
nate those parts of a vocal or instrumental com- 
position which are performed by the whole of the 
forces at onoe. In the scores, and more fre- 
quently in the chorus parts of masses, cantatas, 
etc., the parts for the solo quartet (where such is 
employed) are often written on the same set of 
staves as the chorus parts, in which case the 
words Solo and Tntti are used to distinguish the 
one from the other. The same thing is done in 
the solo part of a pianoforte concerto, and also in 
the band parts of concertos generally, so that the 
orchestra may know where to avoid overpowering 
the solo instrument. It is a frequent custom in 
large orchestras to allow only a portion of the 
strings (three desks or so) to accompany solos, 
though if the conductor understands how to keep 
the players well down this is not necessary. The 
term Ripieno was formerly applied to those vio- 
lins which only play in the tuttin. For this end 
in some modern scores (Hiller*s cantata *Die 
Nacht.' Liszt^s 'Graner Messe,* etc.), the string 
parts are marked S and T or S and R where 
requisite. 

The term Tutti has thence been applied to 
those portions of a concerto in which the orches- 
tra — not necessarily the whole orchestra — plays 
while the solo instrument is silent. In the Mo- 
zartian form of the concerto the first movement 
has in particular two long tuttis, one at the 
beginning, to present the whole of the subject- 
matter, and the second (rather shorter) in the 
middle to work it out. This arrangement is still 
in use, though the modern tendency is to bring 
the solo instrument and the orchestra into closer 
rapport and consequently to shorten the pure 
solos and tuttis. Beethoven introduced (PF. 
Concerto in G, No. 4) the innovation of allowing 
the soloist to open the proceeding!), but though 
the doing so with a flourish, as in his £b Con- 
certo, has been frequently imitated since, no one 
has followed the extremely original and simple 
precedent afforded by the former work. Ex- 
amples of unusually long tuttis may be noticed 
in Beethoven's Eb and Violin Concertos, Litolff*s 
*'Dutch* Concerto- symphonie, and Tschaikow- 
sky*s inmiense work in Bb minor. Mendelssohn, 
in his G minor, set the fashion of short tuttis, 
which is followed by Hiller, Grieg, and others. 
Schumann's A minor Concerto has one of 3a 
short bars, another of 20, and none besides of 
more than 8. Brahms in D minor and Dvor&k 
in Bb, however, return to the old &8hion of 
a lengthy exordium. 

In pure orchestral music, especially up to 
Beethoven's time, we speak of the forte passages 
as * the tuttis,' from the fact of their being the 
places where the full orchestra is used in a mass, 
k^ut in modem music the tendency is to use 
nearly the whole orchestra everywhere, in soft or 
loud places, a custom which tends to render the 
general tone-colour dull and monotonous. 

In military bands, where little difference of 
tone colour is attainable, and volume of sound 
the prime consideration, the music is nearly all 
Tutti. - ' ' ' [F.C.] 



TYLMAN SUSATO. / 

TYE, Ch^stopheb, Mus. Poc., bom in West- 
minster in the early part of the 16th century, 
was a chorister and afterwards a gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal. He graduated as Mus. Bac. 
at Cambridge in 1536. From 1541 to 1562 he 
was organist of Ely Cathedral. In 1545 he pro- 
ceeded Mus.- Doc. at Cambridge, and in 1548 
was admitted ad eundan at Oxford. He trans- 
lated the first 14 chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles into metre, set them to music, and 
published them in J 553, with the curious title 
of ' The Actes of the Apostles, translated into 
Englyshe metre, and dedicated to the kynges 
moste excellent maiestye, by Christofer Tye, 
Doctor in musyke, and one of the gentylmen of 
hys graces most honourable ChappeU, wyth notes 
to eche Chapter, to synge and also to play upon 
the Lute, very necessarye for studentes after 
theyr studye to fyle thyr wyttes, and alsoe for 
all Christians that cannot synge to reade the good 
and Godlye storyes of the lives of Christ hys 
Apostles.* Tye's verses are of the Stemhold 
and Hopkins order: his music for them most 
excellent. Hawkins printed the music for the 
beginning of the 14th chapter (a masterly canon), 
in his History, chap. xxv. the first stanza of 
which is a fair sample of Tye*8 versification : — 

It chanced in Iconium 

At thoy oft times dyd ufS, 
Together they into dyd cam 

The Sinagoge of Jues. 

Some of the music of the Acts of the Apostles 
has been adapted by Oliphant and others to 
passages from the Psalms. Three anthems by 
Tye were printed in Barnard's Church Music, 
one of which was also printed in Boyce's Cathe- 
dral Music; another anthem was printed in 
Page*B Harmonia Sacra, and his Evening Service 
in G minor in RimbauU*s Cathedral Music. 
An anthem is in the Tudway collection (Harl. 
MS. 7341), and motets and anthems by him 
exibt in MS. in the Music School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The Gloria of his mass ' Euge 
bone* is printed by Bumey (Hist. ii. 589) and 
reprinted in Hullah's 'Vocal Scores.* It was 
sung by Hullah's Upper Schools at St. Martin s 
Hall, and proved both melodious and interesting. 
Tye taught Edward VI. music. He died about 
1 580. He was introduced as one of the characters 
of Samuel Rowley's play, 'When you see me 
you know me, or. The Famous Chronicle Historic 
of King Henry VIII. with the Birth and Virtuous 
Life of Edward, Prince of Wales.* 1605. In 
this play occurs the following curious antici- 
pation of a phrase well known in reference to 
Farinelli :— 

England one Ood, one truth, one doctor hath 
For Muflicke's art, and that it Doctor Tye, 
Admired for skill in musickeV hnrmony. 

Antony Wood attributes to him the recovery of 
English church music after it had been almost 
ruined by the dissolution of the monasteries. [See 
Schools op Composition, iii. 2 7 2 6.] [ W.H.H.] 
TYLMAN SUSATO, printer and composer 
of music, was bom at or near Cologne probably 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. His 
name is regtdariy written by himself In the 
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full form given abovei although the spellhig of 
the fint part of it is extremely irregular.^ A 
document referred to by F^tis' describes Susato 
as ' son of l^lman.* It is therefore only through 
an inexplicable furgetf ulness of diplomatic usage 
that Fitis and others* hare taken Tylman for a 
surname.* These writers have also accepted a 
conjecture of Dehn" that * Susato ' indicated the 
place of the composer's birth, namely the town of 
Soest (jStueUam) : in one of his books, however, 
he expressly describes himself as 'Agrippinensis,** 
which can only refer to Cologne.'' Consequently 
we have to consider ' SuHato ' (or 'de Susato ' — as 
it once occurs, in a document* of 1543) as a 
£smily-name, 'van (or *von*) Soest,* doubtless 
originally derived from the Westphalian town. 
By the year 1539 Tyhnan is found settled at 
Antwerp, where he maintained himself by 
transcribing music for the chapel of the Viigin 
in the cathedral; in 1531 he is mentioned as 
taking part, as trumpeter, in the performance of 
certain masses there. He was abo one of the 
five musicians supported by the city ('stads- 
speellieden *), and as such possessed, according to 
a list of 1532, two trumpets, a * velt-trompet,* 
and a ' teneur-pipe.* Losing his post on the 
arrival of Philip II in 1549. ^® appears, for some 
unexplained reason, never to have been again 
employed by the city. Before this date however 
he had found another occupation as a printer of 
music. For a short time* he worked in company 
with some friends; but from 1543 onwards he 
published on his own account, bringing out 
between that year and 1561 more than fifty 
volumes of music, neariy every one of which 
contains some compositions of his own. He 
died before 1564.'* 

Susato*s first publication is entitled 'Premier 
Livre de Chansons k quatre Parlies, au quel sont 
contenues trente et une nouvelles Chansons 
convenables tant k la Voix comme aux Instru* 
mentz.* Eight of these pieces are by himself. 
The rest of bis publications, so far as they are 
now extant, include (i) in French, sixteen books 
of * Chansons* in 3-8 parts; (3) Madrigali e 
Canzoni francesi a 5 voci' (1558) ; (3) in Latin 
3 books of 'Carmina,* 3 of Masses, one of 
* Evangelia Dominicarum,* 15 of ' Eoclesiosticse 
Cantiones* or motets (I.S53-1560), * Motecta 
quinis vocibus, auctore Clemeate non Papa' 

1 In works witli L&tin titles Susato writes htmself in % gr^tt ma* 
jority of eases HOmmiiiiiu; n«JiiMiiiMM. TOmannmM. rylcwawiitM. end 
TOm^tnmmM. ocemrliiff but rarely. In Flemish his fiSTOurite form seems 
to have been Ti^hmau. In French Tthmam. the spelUiiff adapti^ by 
F^tls and Mendel Is found moat frequently ; Tkitlwtmn, whkh Is pre- 
ferred by M. Ooovaeru is less usual: while Tihmau. the spellinff 
which Is adopted by M. rander Straeten and Is now practically the 
acoppled one In the Netherlands, la met with only twloe. 

* Blofr. unlT. das Moslc. rill. 276 : 2nd ed. 

> Thus Meadal and Belssmann. M usikal. CoBtrert.-Lax.. t. 80 ; 
Berlin, un. 

4 Op. Alphonse Oooraerts. Hlstolre et Btblioffnphle do la Typagra* 
phle musloale dans les Pays-bas. pp. ». 37 ; Antwerp, IMO. 

s Bee bis letter In r4tls, 1. c 

« Oooraerta. p. 191. 

7 At the same tina. M . OooraerU notes (pp. 98. VT). we are not to 
confound Buasto, as TM» and Mendel have done, wltb a contem- 
porary Thielman ran Oeulen. who was a brewer, and whoas father's 
name was Adolt 

s Bdmond vander Straetai. La Mosique aas F«y»^aa avaot la 
Sixme Sttele. ▼. » : Brusseli^ IWOi 

s Goovaerta. pp.lt-SI. 

IS Ibid. p. SL 
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(1546), and' 5 books of 'Cantiones sacrae quae 
vulgo Moteta vocant* [sic] (1546). Finally (4) 
in Dutch there are his three books of songs, etc., 
entitled 'Musyck boexken,* and one book (1561), 
apparently the second of a series of 'Sauter* 
Liedekens* (Psalter-ditties), which sre of pecu- 
liar interest. The third of the Musyck boexken 
contains some dancer by Susato himself, which 
are described ^^ as 'full of character' and ex- 
cellently written. The souterliedekens, which 
Ambros further" states to be found in four 
more Musyck-boezken, are pieces from the Psalms 
according to the rhymed Flemish version, set 
without change to the popular song-tunes of the 
day Cgemeyne bekende liedekens.' ^') The charm 
however of these compositions lies less in the 
airs adapted in them than in the independ- 
ence and originality of the part-writing, an art 
in which Susato wfts so proficient that some 
of his three-part songs are composed in such 
a manner as to be suitable, he states, equallv for 
three and for two voices with omission of the 
bass. Susato appears also to have co-operated 
with Clemens non Papa in some of his work, and 
not to have been merely his publisher. Still it is 
as a publisher '* that Susato has hitherto been 
almost exclusively known, the masters whose 
works he printed being very numerous, and 
including such names as Cr^quillon, Gombert, 
Goudimel, O. de Lassus, P. de Mancbicourt, J. 
Mouton, C. de Eore, A. Willaert, etc. LR.L.P.] 

TYNDALL, John. LL.D.. F.R.S. It i^ 
unnecessary in this Dictionary to say more about 
this eminent natural philosopher and lecturer 
than that he was bom about i8ao at Leighlin 
Bridge, near Carlow, Ireland, that to a very 
varied education and experience in his native 
country and in EngLind he added a course of 
study under Bunsen at Marburg and Magnus at 
Berlin; that he succeeded Faraday as Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Institution, London, and was 
Pretddent of the British Association at Belfast in 
1874. ^^^ investigations into subjects connected 
with music are contained in a book entitled 
'Sound,' published in 1867, and now in its 4th 
edition (1884). (See Timet, Oct. 23, 1884 ; 
p. IOC.) [Si.] 

TYROLIENNE, a modified form of Landler. 
[See vol. ii. p. 83.] The * Tyrolienne ' never had 
any distinctive existence as a dance ; the name 
was first applied to Ballet music, supposed more 
or less accurately to represent the naive dances 
of the Austrian or Bavarian peasants. In a 
similar manner it was adopted by the compilers 
of trivial school-room pieces, with whom it is as 
much a rule to print their title-pages in French 
as their marks of time and expression in Italian. 
The fashion for l>^rolean music in England was 
first set by the visit of the Rainer &mily, in 

U Vander Straeten. ▼. 981. who ssys that these dances hare bean 
reprinted by KHnar In the Monatshefte fOr MusU^eschlahte. Jahj«. 
tU. No. 6. 

i> Oesehlcfate der Moslk. III. SIS (Brcslau. IMS). These howerer are 
not mentioned by M.GooTaerts. whose general accuracy may lead one 
to suspect a mistake on Ambros' part. 

U Ambros. Ut. 318. 

M His publications are rarely fbvnd In logland, the British MuMom 
only posscssiiig one fo.ume of masses. 
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TYROLIENNE; 



May 1 8a 7, rince when aeveral timiUr perform- 
•Bces have been heard from time to time. Most 
of these ooiapanies of peasant mnncians oome 
from the Ziller Thai, where the peculiar forms of 
Tyrolean music may still be heard better than 
anywhere else. The best -known example of 
an artificial ' Tyrolienne ' is the well-known 

* Chceur Tyrolien* in Act iii. of RoesiDi^s 'Guil- 
laume TeU,* the first strain of which is given 
below. For examples of the genuine Landler 
we must refer the reader to Ritter v. Spaun*s 

* OesterreichischenVolksweisen* (Vienna, 1845), 
M. V. Sttss*s *Salzbnrger Volkslieder* (Salz- 
burg, 1865), or Yon Kobells 'Sohnadahfipfelii* 
(Munich, 1845). 




A characteristic fisature of the original form of 
Landler an sung in Austrian and Bavarian Tyrol 
is the Jodel. This term is applied to the abrupt 
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but not inharmonious changes from the chett 
▼oice to the falsetto, which are such a well-known 
feature in the performances of Tyrolese singers. 
The practice is not easy to acquire, unless the 
voice has been accustomed to it from early youth : 
it also requires a powerful organ and considerable 
compass. Jodels form an impromptu adornment 
to the simple country melodies sung by the 
peasants ; they are also used as ritomels or re- 
frains at the end of each verse of the song. They 
are not sung to words, but merely vocalised, 
although passages resembling them in form are 
of frequent occurrence in Tyrolean melodies. 
Examples of these will be found below in a dance 
song nrom von Spaun's collection. Moecheles 
(T]^lese Melodies, 1827) tried to note down 
some of the Jodels sung by the Rainer family, 
but the result was neith^ accurate nor suc- 
cessful. 






I bla 4 juass BOr-cebtrl. Und hftn 4 frUch'i 



r tl J I ^rj-j:!-^ J- 1 r gjrl 



Blii4t. Vnd m wliTi 



A metn Hu4t. 



[W.B.8.] 



THOMASSCHULE. Since the notice under 
Leipsio, vol. ii. p. 114 6, was compiled, the fol- 
lowing changes are to be mentioned. In 1877 
the school was removed from its old building 
in the Thoroaskirchhof to a new one near the 
Plagwitzerstrasse in the western suburb of Leip- 
siu. In 1879 Wilhelm Rust succeeded to the 
post of Cantor, which he still holds. A minute 
account of the history of the school and of its 
condition in the time of Kuhnau and Bach will 
be found in Spitta's * Bach,* vol. ii., especially 
pp. 11-35 and 483-494 : compare the documents 
printed in Anhang B, I-IX and XI. [R.L.P.] 

TUDWAY. [See anU, p. 186 a.] * A coUeo- 
tion* of the most celebrated Services and An- 
thems used in the Church of England from the 
Reformation to the Restauration of K.CharlesII., 
composed by the best masters and collected by 
Thomas Tudway, D.M., Musiok Professor in the 
University of Cambridge.' In 6 volumes 4to 
(1 715-1 7 20). Copied for Lord Harley. (British 
Museum, Harleian MSS. 7337-7342.) 

VOL. I. 
TalU*. Whole Berrloe. D minor, Anthem. O Lord mtke. 4 8w 
wlthBQ(Reii«dletui}. : Do. Have me. O God. 4 6. 

Anthem. 1 caX\ and cry. 4 5. | Do. Prevent «u. O Lord. 4 4. 
Do. wipe awaj my tlna. 4 6. TallU. Anthem, DIeoomflt them. 
Do. With all our hearts. 4 5. < 4 6. 

Yhy. O Lord glre Thy Holy. 4 4. Tya. Xren. Benr., O minor, 1646. 

Bird. Whole Serrice. D minor Boll. Anthem, t treblei. Al* 

with B Q (BmiedlotUB). mlrhty Ood, IMS. (Orsaa 

Anthem. Bloc Joyfully. 4 6. ! pt.) 

Do. O Lord turn Thy wrath. |Mortey. Bven. Perr.. D mtn. 4 6. 

4 6. iBaroruft. Morning Serrloe. U 

Do. Bow thina ear. 4 6. I minor. 1682 (Benediotnt). 

> XJB. For an alphabetical lint of them, under compoeert. Me 011- 
phant't Oauloffua of MS. Mustc la the B. M. p. 81. etc 



Stonard. XTenlng Serrloe In 0. 

k\ 1SG6. 
Amner. Whole Serrtea. D mln. 

4 4(Benedlctns). 
Anthem. Christ rislnff again. 

4 4. 
Mandy. Do. O Lord I bow. 4 5. 
O. Gibbons. Serrloe. 16SS (Dene- 

dtctns). 
Anthem. O Lord. Increase. 4 4. 
Do. Why art thou lo heavy. 

44. 
Do. Bdiold Thou hast made. 

4L 
H.Molle. BT.SerT.Dm.wlthBll 
Portman. Whole Berrlce. U (Be- 

nedlclus). 
H.Molle. Bvenlnff Serrloe. r. 
Patrick. Whole Service. O minor 

(Bened Ictus). 
Vurant. Whole Service, called 

' Farrant's Ulffh.' A minor 

(Baoedletns). 



OhUd. Whole Serrlea. 
(Jubilate.) 
Anthem. Sing we merrily. 4 8. 
Do. OLordOtid. 4& 
Do. O praise the Lord. 46. 
Whole Serrlee. F. 

and Cantata.) 
Bvenlng Service. A. 
Du. minor (given In D). 
Humphrey. Bveo. Berv., K mln. 
Verie. 
Anthem. Thou art my king. 44. 
Do. Haste Thee. O Uod. 44. 
Do. Lord my Uod. 44. 
Do. Like as the hart. 48. 
Do. By the waters. 4 8. 
Do. O give thanks. 44. 
Do. Have mercy. 4 8. 
Farrant. Kyrle and Orado firom 

High Service. 
Cnuid. Whole Bervlca. B minor. 
Verse (Jubilate). 
Anthem. Praise the I<ord. 4 4. 
Du. Lord grant the King 
46. 



Motley. Funeral Anthem. I an 
the resurrection. 
Do. Man that is bom. 
Do. 1 heard a voice, 
ones. Anthem. Ogive thanks. 46. 
Tomkins. Do. Almlgbty God. 

46. 
Hooper. Do. Behold this Is Cht\%U 

46. 
Batten. Do. Hear my prayer. 4 4. 
Loosemore. Put me not to re- 
buke. 4 4. 
Lawes [W.]. Anthem. The Lord 
Is ray light. 4 4. 
Oanoo. Non nobis. Morlef. 
(Byrd). 
Do. I am so weary. 4 8 (Ford). 
Do. O that men would. 4 8. 
Do. Haste thee. O Lord. 4 8. 

(Bamsey.) 
Do. Music Divine. 4 8. 
Do. bhe weepeth sure. 4 4. 
Do. Miserere. 4 8. 
VOL.n. 
4 4. Kvenlog Service hi O. 4 4. 

Humphrey. Anthem, O praise the 
Lord. 4 8. 
Funeral Anthem. Lord teach us. 
48. 
Do. O be Joyful. 4 8. Orch. 
Do. The King shall n;)wice. 

4 4. Orch. 
Do. Bear. O heavens. 48. 
Rogers. Whole Senr.. In D (Jub.). 
Loosemore. Whole Service. In 

minor. 4 4.6.6. 
Wise. Whole 8erv..D mln. (Jub.). 
Anthem. Awake, put on. 4 8. 
Do. The ways oi ZIon. 4 8. 
Holder. Evening Service, c. 

Anthem. Thou O God. 
Creyghton. Whole 8erv« C (Jub.). 

Aitthem. I will arise. 
Aldrlch. Anthem (frt«B Latin). 
We have heard, a 4. 
Do. (do.) Why art thou so. 44. 
Do. (do.) My heart U flied. a 4. 
Do. (do.) The eye of the Lord. 
4 4. 
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Aatham (do.) O 0«d th« Kti«. Bttvi. Morateg flmles. 
4«. FvrabcMeo. Brcnlnc Serrlar. 

Do. (do.) Hold not ThytoDffoe. Jiekson. Anthem, Tbo Lord aafd. 
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Do. (do.) Give ev OLord. 44. 
Do. (do.) Behold now pralM. 

4& 

Do. (do.) Hide not Tboo. 4iw 
Do. (do.) I looked for the Lord. 

40. 
Do. (do.) O J<erd leboke om 

not. 4flL (?M. White.) 
Da (do.) O huw emlahle. 4 1 
Do. (do.) HaMe Thee O Loid. 

41 
Do. (do.) For Bion'i «ke. 4 i 

nnd& 
Do. (do.) O prajr for the peeee. 
Do. (do.) I em well pleased. 
Bmo. Whole6erTlee.Uia 44. 



41. 
km. Bt. lerr.. In X. Vena. 
Anthem. O Lord I have tinned. 
44. 
Do. I latd In the enttlnf off. 

4S. (Oreh.) 
Do. The Lord la my Shepherd. 
44. Oreh. 

Mf beloved 
apake. 4 4. Oreh. 
Do. They that fo down. 48. 

Oreh. 
Do. Mj aoot ihaU be alwar. 
41. Oreh. 
Todway. Anthem. The Lord hear 
thee. Oreh. 
Do. QsoMf (ramoerunt. Oreh. 



yoL. m. 

Henry Tin.i Ant hem . O Lord the Wlae. Xveolnr Serrleo In Xk 
Maker. I Anthem. How are the mighty. 

Berln. Whole Senrlea. D minor. Do. I will tine a new song. a4. 
wIthBtV i Do. O praise Ood. 49. 

Tomklnt. Anthem. O pralxe the' Do. Behold how good. 4 8. 



Lord. 419. 
Do. Glory be to Ood. 4 10. 
Do. O Ood the pmod. 4 8. 
Do. Turn Thou ua. 48. 
Matth. White. Anthem. pralie 
God. 4 4. 
Do. The Lord MaM as. 4 B. 
ranons. Anth.. Dellrer me. 4 6. 
Weslkes. Do. O Lord grant the 

kli«. 46. 
Looaemure, Do. Glory be toGod. 

44. 
Holden. Do. O praise oar God. 

44. 
Lowa Do. O give thanks. 4 4. 
Tucker. Da UglvethaDks. 44. 

Do. I will maciiify. 4 4. 
Jewetu Do. I heard a voloa. 44. 

Org. 
Oreyghtun. Whole Servlee In Sb. 
Anthem. Praise the Lord. 43. 
▲Idnch. Whole Servloe In 0. 
Anthem, Out of the deeik 
Da O praise the Lord. 44. 
Do. Sing unto the Lord. 4 4. 
Whole - - 

(OMaarT. i^^ 



Tamer. Whole Servloe. In A. 
Anthem. O praise the Lord. 
Do. The King shall r^olea 
O. Gibbons. Do. Hoaanna. 4 6. 
Aldrldk. Do. O Lord grant the 

King. 4 0. 
Ollea. Do. I will magnify. 4 & 
Lngg. Do. Behold how good. 46. 
Blow. Whole Servloe. in U. 
Anthem. Save me. O Ood. 
Do. OLord God. 48. 
Da O uod my heart. 4 4. 
Do. And I heard a great voica 

44. 
Da The kings of Tharsis. 44. 
Da Praise the Lord, a fi. 
AUrlch. Kv. Serv.. in r. Verse. 
PoreelL Whole Service, in Bb. 
Da B^oice in the Lord. 
Do. Praise the Lord. 41 
Do. I was glad. 
Do. O God Thou art. 
Da Lord, how long. 4 B. 
Do. O God. Thoo hast cast. 46. 
Do. Save me, O Ood. a ft. 
G Humphrey. Blow, Turner. Anth. 
1 will alway give thanks. 



▼OL.IV. 
Amner. Whole Serrica, in D mln. Mudd. 



CCMsar's'). 
Anthem, O sing onto the Lord. 
Da Lord I am not. 
Da Bemember not. 
Tya Do. O God be merctftal. 
Bareroft. Anthem. O Almighty 
God. 



Do. God that hast pro- 
parnL a4. 
Wtlkinton. Da O Lord Ood. 44. 
Lugg. Whole Servlee. in D. 
Hooper. Anthem, Alalgfaty God. 

40. 
Tya Do. O Lord deliver ma 4ft. 
Do. Sing. O heavens, a 7. 



Farrant. Do, 



Da Lift ap yonr Uutehfaason. Do. Behold how 
46. I good. 4 4. 

O Lord Ood Al- Ramsey. Whole Svvlee. in F. 



ml^ty. 4 4. 

WindnsuD. Do. 1 am the resur- 
rection. 4 6. 

lAod. Do. Praise the Lord. 

Shepherd. Do. HasuThee. OOod. 
4 4. 

Fos. Do. Teach me Thy way. 44. 

Uibba. Do. Hnve mercy upon ma 
4 4. 

Hntoa Da LordlorThyteDdar. 
44. 



Looke. Anthem. When the Son 
of man. 
Do. Sing unto the Lord. 
(Hir. Gibbons. Anthem. How long 

wilt thou T 
Dow. Whole Servlee. In A. 
Anthem. I beheld and lo a 
great. 
Da O sing unto God. 
Do. Why do the heathen? 
Da WewlUr^otoa 



I This Anthem, after having been often attribated to William 
If nndy. w^ms now. ft^m evidence discovered at Durham Oathedral 
by Dr. PhlUp AroMs. the Organist there, to be by John Shepherd. 



Anthem. O LoM Tboa haat 

searched. 
Do. Thy righteousness, 

Lord. 
Da God Is oor hopa 4 8. 
Do. O Ood wherefura 4 B. 
Pnreell. Whole Servloe. In Bb. 
Anthem. O give thanks. 
Do. Behold I bring you. 
Do. BemercifuL 
Aldrich. Whole Servtoa. In A. 
Anthem. I will love Thea 
Da The Lord is King. 
Da Give the king thy jodg* 

ment. 
Da If the Lord Himself. 
Do. O Lord I have heard. 
Locke. Anthem. Lord let me 
know mine end. 
Da Not unto OS. 



1. Gibbons. Anthem. How hath 

the city sat desolate. 
Hall. Whole Service. In Bb. 
Anthem. Let God arlsa 41 
Da clap year hands. 4 S. 
Da By the waters. 4 S. 
Norrls. Mom. Service, in G mia 
Anthem. Blessed are thooa 
Do. I will give thanks. 
Wlldhors. Anthem. Almighty and 

everlasting, 
(nark. Anthem. The earth Is the 
Lords. 44. 
Do. I wlU love Thea 
Do. Praise the Lord. Fall. 
Da Bow down Thine ear. a 9. 
Tadway. Anthem. The Lord hath 

declared. 
Pareell. Do. Blessed Is the maa 
Da Thou knowest. Lord. 

TOt. V. 

\V 1 1 aoa Xveoing Servloe. In O. 
Hart. Anthem. 1 will give thanks. 

Do. Praise the Lord. 
Lamb. Bven. Service, In X mln. 
Anthem. Unto Thee have I cried. 
Do. O worship the Lord. 
<3oldwln. Whole Service In F. 
Anthem. O Lord Ood of hosts. 
Da Hear me.O God. 
Croft. Anthem. We will r^dce. 

Da I will sing. 

Xing. Whole Servlca hi F. 

Anthem. Hear. O Lord. 

Do. Hear my crying. 

Da Sing unto Uod. 

HOImea. Anthem. I will love Thee. 

OLurd. 
Wnilams. Bven.Serr.. In Amin. 
Woolcot. Momhig Service In U. 

Anthem, OLord Thoo hast cast. 
Bowmaa Anthem, Shew your- 
selves Joyful. 
Croft Anihem, Praise the Lord. 
O my Mml. 
Do. I will always give thanks. 
Clharch. Whole Service, in F. 
nthem. O Lord grant the 

Queen. 
Do. Rlghteoui art Tboo. 
Da Praise the Lord. 
Do. Lord Thoo art become. 
Weldon. Do. Hear my crying. 



Pnroen. Te Denm. in D. 

Jubilnta In D. 
Tudway. Anthem. Is It troe? 
Do. Sing we merrily. 
Do. My QoA. my God. 
Da Mao that Is bom. 
Do. 1 am the resurrectloiL 
Do. 1 heard a voloa 
Do. I will lift up. 
Do. 1 cry O heavens. 
Do. I wUl siiw (Blenheim). 
Da Thou O God. 
Xvening Servlca in Bk 
Tomer. Whole Service, in X. 
Anthem. The Queen shall re- 
joice. 
Do. Behold now. pralsa 
Da Lord. Thou hast been. 
Do. The Lord Is righteous. 
Hawkins. Whole Servioa in A. 
Anthem, O Lord grant the 
Queen. 
Du. My QoA. my God. 
Do. Lord. Thou art beeoma 
Do. Lord who thall dwell. 
Do. Bow down Thbte ear. 
Holnw«. Anthem, Artse.aliine! 
Cooper. Do. I waited patiently. 
Wanlcss. Do. Awake up my clory, 
Bichardsun. D«^ O Lord Ood of 

my salvation. 
Bishop. Morning Service. In D. 
Anthem, O Lord our Governor. 
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Crofl. Mora. Serv., In D. Oreh. Bichanlson. Xven. Servka in 0. 
Tudway. Anthem, My heart re- 1718. 



joiceth. Oreh. 
Do. Behold how good. 
Da O praise the Lord. 
Do. Arise shtaie. 
Da Plead Thou. 
Do. Oive the Lord the honour. 
Boseingrava Anthem. Arise. 

shina Ordi. 
Nalsoa Morning Servlca In O. 
Lamb. Anthem. If the Lord Him- 
self. 
Do. 1 will give thanks. 41 
(k>ldwln. Anthem. Ascribe tuto 
the Lord. 
Da Thy way. O God. 
Hall. Da Comfort ye my people. 
Do. The souls of tho righteous, 
nitch. Te Deum in O minor. 

Anthem. Orant we beseech Thea 

Hnwkiiis. Whole Servioa In 

Anthem. BleMod be Thoo. 

Do. O Lord my God. 

Do. Blessed Is he. 

Unwklns. jna Anthem. O praise 

the Lord. 



(Joldwln. Anthem. pralss Ood. 
41 
Do. I will Sing. 44. 
Da O be Joyful. 
Broderipw Whole Servtoa to D. 

Anthem. God U our hopa 
Jones. Evening Servloe. to F. 
Greena Anthem. sing unto the 
Lord. 4fik 
Do. Bow down Thine ear. 4 6. 
C.King. Svenlng Servioa In Bh. 
Greena Anthem. O God. Thou 
art my God. Solo. 
Do. O give thanks. 
Walkly. Moming Servlca in Bb. 
Church. Whole Serv.. In B min. 
Anthem. Turn Thy face from 
my sins. 
Do. Blessed are those. 
Hawkins. Anthem. Merciful r<ord. 
Croft. Anthem, Oflkr thesacriSoe. 
44. 
Do. I cried onto the Lord. 
(Handel). Te Doom and 
JubllatatoD. (Oreh.) 1711 



u. 



UBERTI, GiULio, poet, patriot, and tencher 
of declamation, bom 1805. Together with 
his friends, Modena and Mazzini, by the 
power of the pen ne sucueeded in raising the 
youth uf Italy to action against the tyranny of a 
foreign domination, and to the establishment of 
the national independence. His poems are noticed 
at length by Ceeare Cantii in his History of 
Italian Literature. Bom at Milan, he liyed there 
the greater portion of his life engaged as a teacher 
of declamation. He numbered Malibran and 
Griai amongst his pupila, and was the last of 
the masters of declamation who still preserved 
tlie old traditions of classical tragic acting. He 
died by his own hand in 1876, a patriot, bnt a 
republican to the end. [J .CO.] 

U. C. (Ital. una eorda; "Fr. petite pedale; 
Germ, mit Vernchi^mng). An indication of the 
use of the left pedal of the pianoforte, by means 
of which the action is shifted a little to the 
right, and the hammers made to strike a single 
string (in modem instruments generally two 
strings), instead of the three which are ordinarily 
struck. The return to the use of three strings is 
indicated by the letters t. c, tre corde, tulle le 
corde, or sometiuies tutto U cembalo. The shift- 
ing pedal* the invention of which dates from 
about the end of the 18th century, is an im- 
provement on the earlier Celeste pedal (also 
call^ Sourdine) in which the sound was dead- 
ened by the interposition of a strip of leather, or 
other material, between the hammers and the 
strings. This arrangement, which is now used 
only in upright pianos, where from lack of 
space or from the oblique direction of the strings 
the shifting action would not be available, gives 
a dull, muffled sound, which in small instruments 
is often so weak as to be practically useless ; the 
shifting pedal, on the contrary, produces a beau- 
tiful and delicate quality of tone, arising from 
the sympathetic vibrations of the unused strings, 
which is by no means the same thing as the 
ordinary pianiuinio, but is of the greatest ser- 
vice in producing certain s|iecial effects. Bee- 
thoven uses it frequently, in the later Sonatas 
(from op. 101), and in the Andante of the 6 
major Concerto, op. 58, the whole of which 
movement is to be played a una eorda, except 
the long shake in the middle, in which Beethoven 
requires the gradual addition of the other strings, 
and aflerwitfds the gradual return from three 
strings .to one. His directions are * due, e poi 
tre corde,* and afterwards *due, pot una eorda/ 
but it is not possible to carry them out strictly 
on the modem pianoforte, as the shifting action 
now only reduces to two strings instead of one. 

In music for string instruments, the direction 
a una corda is occasionally given, to denote that 
the passage is to be played upon a single string, 
instead of passing ftoxa one string to the next, 
in order to avoid any break in the quality of tone 
produced. [Soe also Ped.vls, Sordini, Vkr- 

MCHIEBDNO.] [F-T.] 



UGALDE, Delfhine, nie Beauc^, was bom 
on Dec. 3, 1829. at Paris or at Lame. She 
received instruction in singing from Madame 
Moreau-Sainti, and in 1848 made her dihut as 
Angela in ' Le Domino Noir * at the Op^ra Com- 
ique where she became a great favourite. Her 
repertoire included Henriette in Auber*s ' L*Am- 
bassadrice,* and characters in many new operas by 
A. Thomas, Hal^vy, Mass^, etc. On June 12, 
1 85 1, she made her dSbut at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, London, as Nefte on the pritduotion, 
in England, of Auber*s 'L* Enfant Prodigue,' and 
during the season also played Gorilla in Gnecco's 
'La Prova,' but though favourably received, 
did not appt^r to her usual advantage. Accord- 
ing to the * Musical World,' June 14, 1851, she 
could * execute passages with a facility rarely ever 
heard equalled or surpassed — she sings like a 
musician and a thorough artist, and in her 
acting betokens singular egprit and fine comic 
powers.* Chorley considered that ' with all her 
vocal cleverness and audacity, and a dash of true 
dramatic instinct here and there, she was always 
an unattractive singer. A want of refinement 
as distinct from accuracy or finish ran tlirough 
all her performances ; she was too conscious, too 
emphatic and too audacious; she came with 
great ambitions to make her first appearance as 
Semiramide with not one solitary requisite, save 
command over any given number of notes in a 
roulade.' In 1853 she retired for a time from 
the Ou^ra Comique, through loss of voice, and 
played at the Yari^t^ but returned Jan. 26, 
1857, as Eros on the production of Psyche 
^Thomas). In 1859-60 she sang at the Lyrique 
as Suzanne (* Le Nozze'), and in ' La Fee Cara- 
bosse' (Mas(»^) and *Gil Bias' (Semet) on their 
production. She afterwards sang in opera bouffe, 
and, with her second husband Varcollier, for a 
short time undertook the management of the 
Bouffes Parisiens.' She is now living in retire- 
ment. She also devoted herself to teaching, 
among her pupils being Madame Marie Sass; 
also her daughter, 

Maboubrite, who made a successful d^but in 
1880 at the Op^ra Oomique, in *La Fille du 
Regiment,* and played Nicklausse on the pro- 
duction of < Contes d'Hoffnum ' (Offenbach), and 
was recently singing at the Nouveaut^s. [A.C.] 

ULIBISCHE W. The German mode of spelling 
the name which the author himself spells OULI- 
BIOHEF. [Vol. ii. p. 616.] [G.] 

ULRICH, Hugo, a composer of great ability, 
whose life was wasted owing to adverse circum- 
stances, and probably also to want of strength of 
character. He was bom Nov. a 6, 1827, ^^ 
Oppeln in Silesia, where his father was bchool- 
miister. By twelve he had lost both his 
parents, and was thrown helpless on the world. 
He then got into the Gymnasium or Convict at 
Breslau ; in 1846 went to Glogau, and lastly to 
Berlin. From Mosewius, the excellent director 
of the University of Breslau, he had an introauo- 



ULRICH. 

-tion to A. B. Marx; but poor TJlrioh had no 
money to pay the fees. With Meyerbeer*8 help, 
however, he became a pupil of Debn's for two 
years, and then produced his op. i, a PF. trio, 
i'oUowed by two symphonies, all of which excited 
much attention. The 6 minor Symphony (185a) 
went the round of Germany, and the Sinfonie 
Triompbale obtained the prize of 1500 francs from 
the Royal Academy of Brussels in 1855. and was 
very much performed and applauded. In 1855 
he went off to Italy and lived for long in the 
various great towns, but was driven back by 
vrant of means to Berlin. He brought with him 
an opera, * Bertrand de Born ' (still in MS.). He 
taught for a short time in the Conservatoire, 
but teaching was distasteful to him; he had 
not the strength to struggle against fate, and 
after attempting a third symphony (in G), he 
appears to have broken down, or at least to have 
relinquished his old high standard, and to have 
betaken himself to pot-boilers of various kinds. 
Amongst these his arrangements of symphonies 
and other orchestral works are prominent, and of 
first-rate merit. His wretched life brought on a 
most painful nervous illness, which carried him 
off on March 23, 187a, and thus ended a life 
which in happier circumstances might have pro- 
duced great results. He left a quartet, two over- 
tures, a cello sonata, and various FF. works. [G.] 
UMLAUF, loNAZ, popular dramatic com- 
poser in his day, bom 1756, in Vienna* where he 
died June 8, 1796. In 177a he entered the 
orchestra of the Court Theatre as violin-player, 
in 1778 became Capellmester of the German 
Singspiel, in 1789 deputy Capellmeister (with 
Sal&i as chief) at the Court Theatre, and later 
was associated with Weigl in a similar manner 
at the Opera. His tirst opera, * I Rovinati,* was 
composed to Italian words by Boccherini (Court 
Theatre, 177a). When the Emperor Joseph 
instituted the national Singspiel (for which 
Mozart composed the * £ntfUhrung*) he pitched 
upon (Jmlauf to start it, and his 'Bergknap- 
pen* was the first German Singspiel produced 
at the Buigtheater (Feb. 17, 1778). This 
was succeed^ by *Die Apotheke*; *Die puce- 
£etfbenen Schuhe,* or 'Die schone Schusterin' 
(long a fiivourite with the charming singer 
Mme. Weiss in the principal part) (1779) ; * Das 
Irrlicht,' comic opera in 3 acts, with Mme. 
Lange; and *Der Oberamtmann und die Sol- 
daten * (after Calderon), a 5-act play with airs 
and serenade (X78a); 'Die glUcklichen Jager,' 
and * Der Ring der Liebe,' both Singspiele (i 786). 
These operas are all distinguished by a pleasing 
style, a fine flow of melody, and plenty of strik- 
ing tunes. Umlauf never left Vienna but once, 
and that was in 1 790, when he went with Salieri 
and a part of the Court band to the Coronation 
of the Emperor Leopold II. at Frankfort.^ A 
set of variations on the favourite air from * Das 
Irrlicht,' 'Zu Stefian sprach in Traume,' com- 
posed for the celebrated bas^singer Fischer, was 
long attributed to Mozart, but they were really 

1 MoEUt WM there too. but In a vdrAto eapftdtjr. uid st hU own 
•xpeuM ; h« g»Te • oonocrt, u wbicb tut plajod UidmUi 
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written by Eberl (see Kochers 'Mozart Cata- 
logue,' Appendix V. No. 288). Pianoforte scores 
appeared of 'Die schone Schusterin* and *Das 
Irrlicht,' while several of the airs from the other 
Singspiele were published singly or in arrange- 
ments. Umlauf 8 son 

Michael, bom 1781 in Vienna, died June 20, 
1842, at Baden, near Vienna, was violinist at the 
opera, in 1804 began to compose ballets, was 
Capellmeister of the two Court Theatres from 
1810 to 1825, and engaged again in 1840. He 
is said to have been a clever musician, published 
PF. sonatas, etc., and composed a Singspiel, ' Der 
Grenadier' (Kamthnerthor Theatre, 7812). His 
chief interest however is the important part he 
took in the performance of Beethoven's works. 
On these occasions they both acted as conductors, 
Umlauf standing by the side of, or behind, Bee- 
thoven ; but it was his b3at only which the 
orchestra followed, as Beethoven, either carried 
away by his impetuosity went too fast, as at the 
performance of Fidelio in 181 4, or, owing to his 
deafness, lost tlie time altogether, as at concerts 
in 1814, 1819. and 1824. At the first two per- 
formances of the 9th Symphony in May 1824, 
Beethoven merely gave the tempo at the com- 
mencement of each movement, an arrangement 
which the programme announced in the following 
diplomatic terms, ' Herr Schuppanzigh will lead 
the orchestra, and Herr Capellmeister Umlauf 
conducts the whole (performance. Herr L. v« 
Beethoven will take part in conducting the whule 
performance.' [C.F.P.] 

UN ANNO ED UN GIOENO U.e. *A year 
and a day*). An opera buffa in one act, by 
Sir Julius Benedict. Produced at the Teatro 
Fondo, Naples, in 1836, for the d^ut of F. La- 
blache and Mile. Bordogni. It was repeated at 
Stuttgart in 1837. [G.] 

UN DA MARIS (The sea- wave), a name for 
the undulating organ stop more generaUy known 
as Voix CiLBSTE. [G.] 

UNDINE. A cantata for solos, chorus, and 
orchestra; words by John Oxenford, music by 
Sir Julius Benedict, composed for and produced 
at the Norwich Festival, Sept. i860. [G.] 

UNEQUAL. • Equal voices ' is the term to 
denote that the voices in a composition are of one 
class — female voices, as sopranos and contraltos ; 
or male voices, as altos, tenors, and basses. When 
the two classes are combined, as in an ordinary 
chorus, the term * Unequal Voices * is used. [G.] 

UNGER, Caroune, a great singer of the 
last generation, was bom Oct. 28, 1805, at 
Stuhlweissenburg, near Pesth, where her &ther 
was master of the household ( WirthMckafUratk) 
to Baron Hakelberg. Unger was one of Schu- 
bert's friends, and recommended him to Count 
Johann Esterhazy in 1818, so that his daughter 
must have been brought up in the midst of mu- 
«ic. She was trained by no meaner singers than 
Aloysia Lange, Mozart's sister-in-law, and Vogl, 
Schubert's friend and best interpreter,' and is 

t ller own lUtrmeul. lii ^wb^• ' EotUioveii.' UU iSt, 
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said to hftve made her ddbut at Vieiiiiia^ Feb. 24, 
1821, in 'Oori fan tutte/ Early in 1824 Sontag 
and she came into contact with Beethoven in 
studying the soprano and contralto parts of his 
Maas in D and Choral Symphony. No efforts or 
representations could induce the master to alter 
the extreme range of their parts. * I remember 
once saying to him/ writes Unger, * that he did 
not know how to write for voices, since my part 
in the Symphony had one note too high for my 
voice.' His answer was, ' Learn away, and the 
note will soon come.' On the day of performance. 
May 7, the note did come; the excitement of 
the audience was enormous, and it was then, at 
the close of the Symphony, that the happy idea 
occurred to Unger of turning the deaf Beethoven 
round to the room, in order that he might see 
the applause which he could not hear, and of 
which he was therefore unaware. After this she 
took an engagement from Barbaja in Italy, and 
sung there for many years, during which Doni- 
zetti wrote for her 'Parisina,' 'Bellsario,* and 
'Maria di Rudenz'; Bellini, *La Straniera'; 
Mercadante, 'Le due illustre Rivali'; Pacini, 
*Niobe,* etc., etc. In October 183^ she sang in 
Paris at the Th^fttre Italien for one season only. 
It was perhaps on this occasion that Rossini is 
•aid to have spoken of her as possessing *the 
ardour of the South, the energy of the North, 
brazen lungs, a silver voice, and a golden talent.' 
She then returned to Italy, but in 1840 married 
M. Sabatier, a Florentine gentleman, and re- 
tired from the stage. In 1869 she was in 
London, and at one of the Saturday Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace confirmed to the writer of 
this article the anecdote above rdated of her 
turning Beethoven round. Her dramatic ability 
and intelligence, says F^tis, were great ; she was 
laive, good-looking, and attractive; the lower 
and middle parts of her voice were broad and 
fine, but in her upper notes there was much 
harshness, especially when they were at all 
forced. She died at her villa of ' La Concezione,' 
near Florence, March 23, 1877. Mad. Regan 
Sohimon was one of her principal pupils. [6.] 

UNISON. Simultaneous occurrence of two 
sounds of the same pitch. Passages in octaves 
are sometimes marked UrU8,, but this is not 
strictly correct. [C.H.H.P.] 

UNITED STATES. The means and oppor- 
tunities presented in the United States for musical 
study and improvement have been, within the 
past two decaides, largely amplified and greatly 
strengthened. It is now possible for students 
to find institutions where nothing necessary for 
a thorough musical education is omitted from 
the curriculum. It is the purpose of this article 
to indicate the extent and importance of these 
means, without, however, attempting to name 
all of the establishments in the Union where the 
instruction is in the hands of competent pro- 
fessors, or which have been recognised as worthy 
of patronage. 

I. At I^rvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, music is an 'elective* study. The in- 
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stmotlon, which is pnrely theoretical, e m brace ! 
a course of three years. The degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy are conferred on 
worthy graduates. Johh K. Paink [voL ii. p. 63a] 
has been in charge of this department since i86a 
— at first instructor, raised to a full professorship 
in 1876. The Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, includes a College of Music, estab- 
lished 187a, with a faculty of thirteen professors 
and instructors, Ebkn TouBjis, dean [see p. 154]. 
Instruction is both theoretical and practical, and 
is carried to the point that admits of the be- 
stowal of the degree of Bachelor of Music, after 
a three years* course. Both sexes are admitted 
to the College. At Boston are several private 
schools, liberally patronised, with pupils from 
all parts of the Union. The largCMt, the New 
England Conservatory of Music, established in 
1807, is under the direction of Eben Toarj^ 
This school has a staflT of instructors in every 
branch, numbering 90, and had in the year 
1883-4, 1971 pupils, with a valuable library 
and other resources in fiiU. The establishment 
also includes dormitories and dining-rooms for 
400 girl pupils. Over 33,000 pupils have been 
registered here since the opening of the institu- 
tion. The Boston Conservatory of Music, also 
established in 1867, is under the care of Juliu« 
Eichberg. It has for several years enjoyed a 
high reputation for the thoroughness of its violin 
school. At each establishment the class system 
is rigidly adhered to, uid instruction, beginning 
at the rudiments, is carried to a high point in 
both theory and practice. 

In the public schools of the city of Boston 
instraction in music forms a part of each day's 
exercises. The schools are divided into three 
grades, Primary, Grammar, and High. In the 
lowest grade the pupils, five to eight years of 
age, are taught the major scales as fiur as four 
sharps and four flats, to fill measures in rhythm, 
and the signs and characters in common use; 
the vocal exercises consist of songs in unison, 
taught by rote. This work is reviewed in the 
lower classes of the next grade, which include 
children from eight to eleven years, and in- 
struction is continued by written exercises in 
transposition and vocal exercises in three- and 
four-part harmony. In the higher classes of the 
grammar schools — ^pupib of from eleven to four- 
teen years — ^the triads and their inversions are 
learned ; the written exercises include transposi- 
tions of themes ; and the vocal exercises consist 
of songs and chorales in four-part harmony, all of 
greater diflSculty than those set before the lower 
classes. With very few exceptions the sexes are 
separated. When, as has sometimes happened, 
there have been found boys with tenor and bass 
voices, a wider range in the selection of exercises 
for practice and songs has been possible. Diplo- 
mas are awarded, on graduation, to all who reach 
a given standard at a written examination. ^tiU 
greater advance is made in the High Schools, the 
graduates being from eighteen to nineteen years 
old. The exercises are increased in difficulty, 
and the lessons include tome of the principles oC 
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liiurmoiij. All of the insiructioii in the primary 
And grammar Bchools is giyen by the regular 
teachers, who visit the schools in rotation, 
under the supervision of the special instructor 
in music. The lessons are mostly oral, with the 
aid of blackboard and charts. Four grades of 
tezt*books, especially prepared for the schools, 
are used, named first, second, third and fourth 
readers, respectively ; the first being used in the 
primary schools, and so on. There is also an 
advanced reader — a collection of three-part songs 
— ^used in the girls' high school. The system is 
the outgrowth of seventeen years' study and 
experience. The department is (1880) in the 
charge of a musical director, Julius Eichberg, 
who has also the special care of the high schools; 
and three special instructors, Joseph B. Shad- 
and, Henry E. Holt and J. Munroe Mason, who 
divide the care of the grammar and primary 
schools. Director and Instructors are under the 
control of a committee on music, consisting of 
five members of the school committee, appointed 
annually. The entire school committee serve 
without pay. There is an annual election to 
fill vacancies occurring by the expiration of the 
three years' term of a third of the number. 
8ince 1879 women have been allowed to vote 
at this election, and women have served on the 
school committee since 1875. Both of these 
privileges have been secured to women through- 
out the state, by general statutes. From the 
official returns for 1884, it appears that the 
number of public schools in the city of Boston 
was 171 ; of teachers, male and female, nearly 
I400; of pupils 58,788; and that the annual 
cost of musical instruction was about 11,000 
dollars for the special instructors employed. 
The system herein set forth has been adopted, 
with modifications according to governing cir- 
cumstances, in many of the cities and large 
towns throughout the Union. 

n. The Feabody Institute, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was founded in 1857, by George Feabody. 
In pursuance of the design of the founder ' to fur- 
nish that sort of instruction, under able teachers, 
in the theory and higher branches of music, for 
which there has heretofore been no provision, 
and which students have been obliged to seek 
abroad,* a Conservatory of Music was organised, 
in 1 868, substantially on the plan of the Euro- 
pean conservatories. Mr. Lucian H. Southard, 
an American musician, was its first principal. 
In 1871, Mr. Asger Hamerik, a young Danish 
composer, was invited to become its head, a posi- 
tion still retained by him (1884). The Conserva- 
tory has had an average of 120 students, both 
sexes being represented. The requisites for ad- 
mission are a knowledge of the rudiments of 
musical theory, to which must be allied, in the 
case of singers a voice, susceptible of cultiva- 
tion ; and the ability to play certain studies of 
Plaidy and Csemy and the easier sonatas of 
Haydn and Mosart, in the case of piano-stu- 
dents. The course of instruction is adapted to 
a high degree of musical culture, both theoretical 
and practicaL Diplomas are granted to students 
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who, after a three years* course, pass a satis&o- 
tory examination before the government of the 
Conservatory. The staff of instructors numbers 
six, including the director. The library of the 
Institute contains 65.000 volumes, about 1000 
of which are scores belonging to ^e musical 
department. About 50 lectures, on Uterary, 
scientific and art topics, by the best lecturers 
whose services can be procured, are given yearly. 
The Institute is situated in a fine marble build- 
ing, occupying an entire square in the centre 
of the city. The Feabody Concerts are given 
under the auspices of the fnstitute. 

III. The College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was incorporated in 1878. The business afiairs 
of the college are administered by a directory, 
composed as follows in 1880: — George Ward 
Nichob, president ; F. R. Neff, treasurer ; 
J. Burnet, jun., secretary ; J. Shillito and B. B. 
Springer. It is to Mr. Springer's munificent 
generosity that the city is largely indebted for 
the great Music H.'Ul in which the college is 
held. Thirty-four professors of music and modem 
languages made up the faculty, and at their 
head was Theodore Tbomas. The terms for in- 
struction are very low, and students enjoy many 
advantages. Class instruction is pursued in 
theory, vocalisation, chorus-singing, and en- 
semble-playing, but not, as a rule, in the orches- 
tral branches. There is a college choir of 
aoo voices and an orchestra of 65 musicians. 
During its first season the college gave, under 
Mr. Thomas's direction, twelve Symphony con- 
certs and twelve Chamber concerts, the pro- 
grammes being invariably of the highest onler. 
The Music Hall contains one of the largest organs 
in the world (96 registers, 6,237 pipes ; built by 
Hook k Hastings, Boston), and on this there 
were given two recitals in each week. The 
college doors were first opened for pupils Oct. 14, 
1878. The enterprise has met with a success 
far beyond the anticipations of its projectors. 
During the first season (1878-79) over 500 pupils 
were enrolled, both sexes and nearly every por- 
tion of North America being represented. Mr. 
Thomas resigned his position in 1880. 

IV. At Farmington, Connecticut, is found Miss 
Sarah Forter's school for girls, established about 
thirty years ago, which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been noted for the good training of its 
musical students. These, numbering 50 to 70, 
have been in the charge of Karl Klauser, 
who has edited over a thousand classical piano 
compositions in a manner which has won for 
him H high reputation among teachers for the 
critical care displayed by him. Fupils here 
are permitted frequent opportunities of hearing 
the best musicians in classical chamber-concerts. 

V. Vassar College, Foughkeepsie, New York, 
for girls, was established in 1865. There are 
generally fix>m 1 25 to 1 50 pupils enrolled. The 
musical department has been, since 1867, under 
the charge of Frederic Louis Bitter. E^ht to 
ten concerts of clasnic music are given yearly. 
Wells College, Auron^, New York, for girls, was 
incorporated in 1868. During the academic 
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year 1878-79, the classes in music included 45 
pupils, under the charge of Max Piutti. The 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, for 
both sexes, was established in 1871 ; the musical 
department was formed in 1877. William 
Schultze is in charge of this department. The 
pupils numbered 127 in 1879, about five-sixths 
of whom were girls. The degree of Bachelor 
of Music is conferred on deserving graduates. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has a Conserva- 
tory of Music. The College was established in 
1834, ^^0 Conservatory was opened in 1865. 
Fenelon B. Rice is its musical director. The 
Conservatory is modelled, as nearly as practicable, 
on that at Leipzig. The average number of 
students at the College during the decade 187 1- 
80, has been i ao» some two-thirds of whom have 
entered the Conservatory, about 30 per cent of 
the latter being boys. 

VI. As already intimated, it is not possible to 
name all of the reputable institutions, public or 
private, in the United States, where music is taught 
by trained and competent instructors. Neither has 
it been possible to do more than suggest the ful- 
ness of the means which, in each instance cited, 
are at the command of students, such as libraries, 
lectures and concerts. In addition to the oolleo- 
tions of treatises and scores which are found at 
each of the institutions named, there exist seve- 
ral laigc and carefully made up librari«(, which, 
being generally of a public or qucui-puhlio cha- 
racter, present auother means of education. At 
Boston there is the Public Library, open to every 
inhabitant of the city, without distinction, in 
which is a collection of rare text-books and 
scores. The library of the Harvard Musical 
Association is al^o of great value. At the li- 
brary of Harvard University, and at the Astor 
Library, New York, collections of muMical litera- 
ture and works have been begun. The private 
library of Joseph W. Drexel, of New York, 
noted as the richest in the Union in old and 
rare musical works, will eventually form a part 
of the Lenox Library of that city. 

A feature peculiar to the United States should 
also be noted — 'Normal Musical Institutes,' 
held in the summer, at some seaside or mountain 
watering-place, by leading professors, fur the 
purpose of giving advanc^ instruction to stu- 
dents who intend to fit themselves for teaching* 
Once a year, also in the summer, there is held at 
a place previously agreed upon, a meeting of 
music teachers from all parts of the Union, under 
the name 'The National Music Teachers' Asso- 
ciation,' whereat matters of interest to the pro- 
fession are discussed, and lectures delivere<l. 
From this has sprung (1884) an institution. The 
American College of Musicians, the purpose of 
which is to examine musicians who desire to be- 
come teachers, and to grant graded certificates of 
ability. The hope of the projectors is that by 
this means the standard of capacity among music 
teachers will be raised and maintained. [F.H.J.] 

UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
Of these there are four in the British Ldes re- 
quiring notice. 
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r. Cambridge. The Cambridge University 
Musical Society (C.U.M.S.) was founded as the 
'Peterhouse Musical Sodetv,* in Peterhouse (now 
modernised into ' St. Peter s College ') by a little 
body of amateurs in Michaelmas Term 1843. The 
earliest record which it possesses is the programme 
of a concert given at the Red lion in Petty Cury 
on Friday, Dec. 8 : — 

Pabt L 

Symphony . No. 1 Haydn. 

Glee . * Ye braesee softly blowing'. . Moxart. 

Solo Flute Portuguese air with VariationB. Nicholson. 
Song . . *In native worth' (Creation;. . Haydn. 
OrertoTB . . Maaaniello. . . . Auber. 

Pabt n. 
Orertnitt . . . Semiramida. . * Bosidni. 

Ballad * As down in the tunlesi retreats.* . Dikes. 
Walzer . Elisabethen. . . . Strausp. 

Song ... * Fra poco a me.* . Donizetti. 
Quadrille . ~ . - . . 
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In its eariy days the Society was mainly de- 
voted to the practice of instrumental music, the 
few glees and songs introduced being of secondary 
interest. The Peterhouse Society had been in 
existence for about eighteen months, and had held 
eleven 'Public Performance Meetings,* when the 
name was changed to that of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society. The first concert given 
by the newly-named Society was held on May i , 
1 844 ; it included Haydn's * Surprise ' Symphony, 
and ' Mr. Dykes of St. Catharine*s College' sang 
John Parry's * Nice young man * and (for an en- 
core) the same composer's * Berlin wool.* The Mr. 
Dykes who thus distinguished himself was after* 
wards well known as the Rev. J. B. Dykes, the 
composer of some of the best of modem hynm* 
tunes. There is not much variation in the pro- 
grammes during the early years of the Society's 
existence. Two or three overtures, an occasional 
symphony or PF. trio, with soogs and glees, 
formed the staple, but vezy little attention was 
given to choral works. The conductors were 
usually the Presidents of the Society. In 1846 
Dr. Walmisley's name frequently appears, as in 
his charming trio for three trebles, 'The Mer- 
maids,* and a duet concertante for piano and olK>e. 
In 1850 the Dublin University Musical Society, 
having passed a resolution admitting the mem* 
bers of the C.U.M.S. as honorary members, the 
compliment was returned in a similar way, and 
the Cambridge Society subsequently entereid into 
negotiations with the Oxford and Edinburgh 
University Musical Societies, by which the mem- 
bers of the different bodies received mutual re* 
cognition. In Dec. 185a professional conductors 
began to be engaged. One of the earliest of 
these (Mr. Amps) turned his attention to the 
practice of choral works. The result was shown 
in the performance of a short selection from Men- 
delssohn's 'Elijah' (on March 15, 1853), 'An- 
tigone* music (May a8, 1855), and 'CEdipus* 
(May 26, 1857), when Dr. Donaldson read his 
translation of the play. On the election of 
Stemdale Bennett to the professorial chair of 
Music, he undertook whenever time would allow 
to conduct one concert a year. In fulfilment of 
this promise, on Nov. 17, 1856, he conducted a 
concert and played hit own Quintet for piand 
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and wind, the quartet being all professionals. 
In the next few years the ISoeiety mode steady 
progress, the most notable performances being 
Mozart's Requiem; Bach's Concerto for 3 PF^; 
Beethoven's * Ruins of Athens ; ' the * Antigone * 
again ; a selection from Gluck's *Iphigenia in Au- 
lis' ; Beethoven's Mass in C and Choral Fantasia ; 
and a concert in memory of Spohr (Dea 7, 1 859). 

In i860 the Society gave its first chamber con- 
cert (Feb. 21). In the following year the Society 
gave a performance of the ' CEdipus ' in the Hall 
of King's College, the dialogue being read by 
the Public Orator, the Rev. W. G. Clark. At 
a subsequent performance of the ' Antigone ' in 
the Hall of Caius College (May ao, 1861) the 
verses were read by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
On March 9, 1862, the name of Schumann occurs 
for the first time to the beautiful Andante and 
Variations fur two pianofortes (op. 46). In the 
following year the Society produced for the first 
time in England the same composer's Pianoforte 
Concerto (op. 54), played by Mr, J. R, Lunn. 
Other achievements worth mentioning were the 
performance in 1863 of the Finale to Act I. of 
*Tannhauser,' of Schumann's Adagio and Allegro 
(op. 70) for PF. and horn, his Fest-overture (op. 
123, first time in Engbind), and of the march 
vid chorus ^m * Tannhauser.' 

The concerts of the next nine years continued 
to keep up the previous reputation of the Society, 
and many standard works were during this period 
added to the repertory. 

In 1870 Mr. Charles Villiers Stanford (then an 
undergraduate at Queen's) made his first appear^ 
ance at a concert on Nov. 30, when he played 
a Nachtstiick of Schumann's, and a Waltz of 
Heller's. In 1873 he succeeded Dr. Hopkins as 
conductor, and one of his first steps was to admit 
ladies to the chorus as associates. This was 
efiected by amalg iraatins^ the C.U.M.S. with the 
Fitzwilliam Mus cal Society, a body which had 
existed since 18^8. The first concert in which 
the newly-formed chorus took part was given 
on May 27, 1873, when Stemdale Bennett con- 
ducted * The May Queen/ and the * Tannhauser * 
march and chorus was repeated. In the follow- 
ing year the Society performed Schumann's 
* Paradise and the Peri ' (June 3, 1 8 74), and on 
May 2, 1875, his music to 'Faust' (Part III) 
for the first time in England. The custom of 
engaging an orchestra, consisting mainly of Lon- 
don professionals, now began, and enabled the 
C.U.M.S. to perform larger works than before. 
The number of concerts had gradually been 
diminished, and the whole efforts of the chorus 
pvere devoted to the practice of important com- 
positions. By this means the Society has acquired 
a reputation as a pioneer amongst English musical 
societies, and within the last few years has pro- 
duced many new and important compositions, 
besides reviving works which, like Handel's *Se- 
mele' and 'Hercules,' or Purcell's 'Yorkshire 
Feast Song,' had fallen into undeserved oblivion. 
^ glance at the summary of compositions per- 
lormed, at the end of this article, will show the good 
work which it is doing for music in England. 
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In 1876 a series of Wednesday Popular Con- 
certs was started, and has been continued without 
intermission in every Michaelmas and Lent Term 
to the present time. These are given in the 
small room of the Guildhall, and generally oomtist 
of one or two instrumental quartets or trios, one 
instrumental solo, and two or three songs. The 
|)erformer8 consist of both amateur and profes- 
sional instrumentalists. More important chamber 
concerts are also given in the Lent and Easter 
Terms; and to these. Professor Joachim — an 
honorary member of the Society — has often givex^ 
his services. The Society, as at present (Nov. 
1 884) constituted, consists of a patron (the Duke 
of Devonshire), 16 vice-patrons, a president (the 
Rev. A, Austen Leigh), three vice-presidents, 
secretary, treasurer, librarian, committee of eight 
members, ladies* committee of six associates, con-i 
ductor (Dr. C. V. Stanford), 280 performing, 130 
non-performing members and associates, and 20 
honorary members. The subscription is us. a 
year, or loir. a term. Besi<Ies the popular con- 
certs once a week in Michaelmas and Lent Terms, 
there is usually a choral concert every Term, and 
in Lent and Easter Terms a chamber concert of 
importance, and choral and instrumental prac- 
tices once a week. 

The following is a list of the most important 
works produced and performed by the C.U.M.S. 
Numerous overtures and symphonies and much 
chamber music, by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Brahms, Bennett, etc., have been 
omitted for want of space. The works marked 
with an asterisk were performed by the Society 
for the first time in England. 

Airtorga. Stabat Mater. 

Bach. C. P. B. Symphony. No. I. 

Bach. J. B. Concerto for 3 Pianos : 
Concerto for 9 Pianos : Suite 
for Orchestra. B minor; 'My 
spirit was in heaviness ': Vio- 
lin Concerto ; ' Now shall the 
Grace ' ; vHalt im Gedftchtniss. 

Beethoven. Ruins of Athens ; 
Mass hi : Choral Fantasia : 
Meeresstille und clQckliche 
Fahrt ; Choral Symphony. 

Bannett. Exhibition Ode; The 
May Queen : The Woman of 
Samaria. 

Brahms. Beqoiem : Song of Des- 
tiny : •Symphony, No. I ; Lie- 
besileder; •Rbapsodie, op. 63 ; 
Es ist das Heil : Concerto. Vio- 
lin, op. 77 5 Tragic Overture^ 
op. 8L 

Cherubinl. eMarche BeUgieuse. 

Oarrett. vThe Triumph of Lore ; 
•The Shunammite. 

Oluck. Selection from Iphlgenia 
In AulU. 

Goetz. •Sonata for Piano (4 
hands) ; ' Nfola': ePF. Sonata. 
4 hands. 

Handel. Selection from The Mes- 
siah : Ode on St. Cecllia'K Day; 
Dettlngen Te Deum; Selection 
from Samson ; Funeral An- 
them ; Coronation Do. ; Selec- 
tion from Alexander's Feast ; 
Acli and Galatea ; Semele 
Israel In Bgypt: Hercules 
Concerto G minor. 

Hardn. Mass. No. I. 

Joachim. •Bleglac Orertnre ; 
Theme and Variations for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. 

Kiel. •Bequiem. 

Leo. cDlxIt Dumlnut. 

MoideUsohn. Selartlon flrom Sll- 
jahi MnMa t 



Music to Oedipus; 
XLII. I'salm CXV; 'To tha 
Sons of Art ' : Lauda Sioo ; 
Violin Concerto ; Walporgia 
Night : St. Paul. 

Moxart. Jupiter Symphony : Re- 
quiem : Mass. No. I ; Mass, 
No. XII : •Minuets for S Vio- 
lins and Violoncello. 

Palntrina. Hodle Chrlstus; Se- 
lection. Missa Papae Marcelll. 

Parry. ('. H. H. Scenes from Pro- 
metheus Unbound ; •8ym> 
phony in F; PF. Trio In B mL; 
PP. Quartet In A minor. 

Purcell. Turluhire Fea.it Bong. 

Itombeig. Lay of the Bell. 

Schumann. Andante and Varia- 
t oiiB. op. 49; •PF. Concerto, 
op. 54; Adagio and Allegro, 
op. 70; •Vest Ourerture, op. 
ISS: ParadWe and the Peri; 
•Faust (Part III); The PU« 
grimagc of the Rose. 

Spohr. Selection from The Last 
Judgment; Selection from 
Calvary: • God Thuu art great.* 

Stan'ord. •Pianoforte Concerto ; 
•Trio. Piano and Strings ; •Re- 
DUrrectlon Hymn ; •Sonata. 
Piano and Violin; •Psalm 
zItI ; •Elegiac Symphony ; 
• Awake, my heart.' 

8t«'ggal1. aFestival Anthem. 

Stewart. vEcho and the Lovera. 

Volkmann. vSerenade for Strings, 
op. 63. 

Wagner. Finale, Act I of Tann* 
hAuser : Mar<;h and Chorus. 
Do. ; Kalser-Marsch ; Prelude 
tu Die M«lst«rslnger ; Sieg- 
frted-ldTll. 

WalmiMey. •Trio. 'Th* Mer- 
maids'; •Duet>Concertant«» 
Oboe and Fluta. 



[W.B.S.] 
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II. OXFOKD. — At tbe cInM of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, Oxford concerts 
were probably superior to any in England outitide 
London. A perrormance was given once a week 
in Term-time, and the programmes in the Bod- 
leian show that at least one symphony or concerto 
was played at each. But the old Oxford Mnsical 
Society disappeared, and the societies now existing 
are of comparatively recent date. There has been 
no Choral Society on a hurgh scale confined to 
members of the tjnlversity since the disappear^ 
ance of the * Mannergesangverein * some seven 
years ago ; but there are two important societies 
largely attended by members of the University^ 
the Oxford Choral Society and the Oxford Phil- 
harmonic Society. The former was founded in 
1819, but in its present shape may be said to date 
from 1869, when the late Mr. AUchin, Mus. B., 
St. John's, became conductor, a post which he 
held till the end of 1881. Under his direction 
the Society became exceedingly prosperous, and 
the following works, besides the usual repertoire 
of Choral Societies, were performed : — ' Israel in 
Egyjtt,' the ' Reformation Symphony/ Schu- 
maim's * Pilgrimage of the Bo^e/ and Wagner*s 
'Siegfried-Idyll.* The following English com- 
positions were performed by it in Oxford almost 
as soon as they were brought out: — Bamett's 
' Ancient Mariner/ Macfarren's * St. John the 
Baptist* and 'Joseph,* Stainer*s 'Daughter of 
Jairus/ and Sullivan's 'Martyr of Antioch/ 
Mr. Allchin was succeeded as conductor by Mr. 
Walter Parratt, Mus. B., organist of Magdalen, 
and on his departure from Oxford in 188a, Mr. 
C. H. Lloyd, M.A., Mus. B., organist of Christ 
Church, assumed the b&ton. Amongst tbe most 
notable works given under their direction may 
be mentioned Schubert's B minor Symphony, 
6ounod*s 'Redemption/ and Parry*s 'Prometheus 
Unbound/ The president of the Society is Dr. 
Stainer, who was also the founder of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1865. He, however, con- 
ducted only one concert, and in October 1866 
Mr. James Taylor, organist of New College, 
Mus. B. (1873), and oiganist of the University 
(187a). accepted the post of conductor, which he 
has held ever since. The compositions performed 
under his direction include the following : — Bach's 
'God's time is the best,' Beethoven's Eb Con- 
certo and Choral Fantasia, Cherubini's Requiem 
in C minor, Schubert's ' Song of Miriam,' Spohr's 
< Fall of Babylon,' Schumann's ' Paradise and the 
Peri,' Bennett's * Woman of Samaria,' Benedict's 
' St. Peter/ and Ouseley's ' Hagar.' 

The attempt to establish Symphony Concerts 
in Oxford has so far proved a failure, but the 
Orchestral Association, which meets weekly under 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd's direction, boasts about fifty 
members, many of them belonging to the Univer- 
sity. Chamber music owns two strictly academic 
associations. The older of these, the University 
Musical Club, originated in the gatherings of 
some musical friends in the rooms of the present 
Chomgus of the University, Dr. Hubert Parn^, 
during bis undergraduate diays. After him, Mr. 
C. H. Lloyd, then a Scholar of what is now 
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Hertford College, took up tbe meetings, and in 
1 87 1 they developeil into a public institution. 
Tbe number of members rose rapidly, reaching 
as high as 138 in 1880. In the following year 
the Club, then under the presidency of Mr. 
Franklin Harvey, M.A., of Magdalen, celebrated 
its tenth year by a great ronton 0^ past and 
present members. During the last few years the 
tendency of the Club has been to give good per- 
formances of chamber music by prrtfessionfil players, 
and it occurred to some, including the writer 
of this notice, that it would be desirable to esta- 
blish an association for the development of ama- 
teur playing. The scheme was floated in the 
summer of 1884, and the 'University Musical 
Union ' met with a success far exceeding its pro- 
moters' hopes. Over a hundred members were 
speedily enrolled, and regular professional instruc- 
tion in quartet-playing, etc., has been provided 
every week, so that any amateur player who will 
work may, during residence, make liimself conver- 
sant with a large amount of chamber music. 

No account of University music in Oxford can 
be considered complete without some notice of the 
College concerts. The first college that ventured 
on the experiment of replacing a miscellaneous 
programme of part-songs, etc., with a complete 
cantaU was Queen's. In 1873 Bennett's 'May 
Queen' was given in the College Hall, with a 
band, and since then the following works have 
been performed with orchestra : — Baraett's * An- 
cient Mariner/ Bennett's *Ajax* music; Mac^ 
farren's 'May Day,' and 'Outward Bound/ Gade's 
'Crusaders/ Mendelssohn's 'Walpurgis Nacht,* 
Handel's * Acis and Galatea,' Gadsby's ' Lord of 
the Isles/ Schumann's 'Luck of Edenhall/ Alice 
Mary Smith's ' Ode to the Nortb-East Wind,' 
and ' Song of the Little Baltung,' Haydn's Sur- 
prise Symphony, Mozart's Eb Symphony, and 
Bennett's F minor Concerto. For its 1885 con- 
cert the Society has commissioned its conductor. 
Dr. Iliffe, organist of St. John's College, to com- 
pose a new work, which will be called * Lara.' 
For some years Queen's College stood alone in 
the high standard of its programmes, but of late 
its example has been extensively followed, and 
the following complete works were given in the 
Summer Term of 1 884. Gade's * Comala ' at Wor- 
cester, and bis 'Psyche* (with small band) at 
Keble ; Bamett's 'Ancient Mariner* at New, and 
his ' Paradise and the Peri* (with band) at Mer- 
ton; and Mac&rren's 'May Day' at Exeter. 

To sum up, we have in Oxford every year four 
concerts of the highest class, two given by the 
Philharmonic, and two by the Choial ; we have 
two concerts of chamber music every week in 
each Term; any instrumental player has a weekly 
chance of practising both orchestral and chambor 
music, and at least six colleges may be depended 
on to perform a cantata of considerable dimensions 
every vear. The following works will be heard 
in Oxford with orchestra duriuj? the earlypart of 
1885: — Beethoven's 'Mount of Olives,' Stainer'a 
* St. Mary Magdalen,* Mozart*B * Twelfth Mass* (so 
called), Mendelsaohn*s 114th Psalm and Refor* 
mation Symphony, Spohr*a ' Christian*! Prayer, 
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Uoyd*i 'Hero and Leuider,* Handera *A1ez- 
uider'g Feast* and 'Aoia and Galatea,* Goring 
Thomas's 'Sun Wonhippen,' M«ckenzte*s 'Bride,' 
Gade's ' Erl King's Daughter/ and lUffe'i <Lara.* 
There will also be performancea of three other 
works, but the details are not yet (Not. 1^84) 
settled. [J.H.M.] 

III, Ediwbdboh.— The germ of the first stu- 
dents' musical society established in Scotland is 
traceable to a ' University Amateur Concert ' of 
February 1867, 'given by the Committee of Edin- 
burgh Univendty Athletic Club, the performers 
consisting of members of the University, asfdsted 
by the Professor of Music, by amateurs of the 
Senatus Academicus, and by members of St Ce- 
cilia Instrumental Society.' The following winter 
the AsHociation was organised, and in 1868, 
1 869, and 1870 concerts were held. An arrange- 
ment having been made for elementary instruc- 
tion to members deficient in previous training, 
the society was recognised as a Univendty insti- 
tution by an annual grant of £10 firom the 
Senatus. But its numerical strength was weak, 
and at a committee meeting in Nov. 1870 it was 
resolved * to let the society, so far as aotive work 
was concerned, fall into abeyance for the session 
of 1870-71, in consideration of the difficulty in 
carrying on the work firom want of encourage- 
ment from the students.* In the winter of 1S71 
the present Professor of Music, warmly supported 
by some of his colleagues, was able to get the 
matter more under his control, and he was elected 
president and honorary conductor. Amongst 
reforms introduced were the use of his class- 
room and of a pianoforte for the practisings, and 
the drawing up and printing of a code of rules 
and list of office-bearers. The latter consists of 
a president, vice-presidents, including the prin- 
ci]Md and some half dozen professors, honorary 
vice-presidents, a committee of some ten stu- 
dents, with honorary secretary and treasurer, 
and with choirmaster. Subsequently the Duke 
of Edinburgh complied with the request of the 
president that His Royal Highness should be- 
come patron. — The main object of the Society, as 
stated in the rules, 'is the encouragement and 
promotion amongst students of the practical 
study of choral music* After the reorganisation 
of 1 87 1 considerable impetus was given to the 
matter, and the annual concert of 1872 evinced 
marked advance and higher aim. Besides a 
stronger chorus, a very fair orchestra of pro- 
fenors and amateurs, with A. C. Mackenzie 
as leader, played Mosart*s G minor Symphony, 
some overtures, and the accompaniments; and 
the president and conductor was presented by 
bis society with a silver-mounted bdton. Recent 
years have brought increased success, both as to 
annual concerts and as to numbers, which in 
five years rose from 64 to 236, the average 
number being some aoo. The twelve concerto 
annually given since 187a have been veiy popu- 
lar, and un the whole well supported. Although 
the annuHl subscription is only 51., and expenses 
are ooniiderable, in 1883 the balance in hand 
was about £aoo, enabling the tociety not only to 
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present to the Senatus a portrait of the presi- 
dent, but also to subscribe £50 towards the 
expenses of an extra concert given during the 
tercentenary of the University in 1884, and a 
large collection of music for men*s voices, with 
orchestral accompaniment specially scored, for 
much of it has he*m acquired out of the yearly 
balances in hand. A gratifying outcome of this 
new feature in Scottish student-life is that each 
of the other Universities of Scotland have fol- 
lowed the example of Edinburgh — Aberdeen, St. 
Andrew's, and Glasgow, each possessing a musical 
society giving a very creditable annual concert. 
The formation of such a student -chorus. East 
and West, North and South, cannot fail to raise 
choral taste amongst the most educated portion 
of the male population of Scotland, anti to afford, 
as in the days of Queen Elizabeth, opportunity of 
taking part in most enjoyable artistic recreation. 
And by no means the least part of the value of 
University musical societies is that their associa- 
tions tend through life to foster and' cement stu- 
dents* regard for their 'Alma Mater.* [H.S.O.] 

IV. Dublin.— The University of Dublin Choral 
Society, like many other similar Societies, origin- 
ated with a few lovers of music among the studento 
of the College, who met weekly in the chambers 
of one of their number ^ for the practice of part- 
singing. They then obtained permission to meet 
in the evening in the College Dining Hall, where 
an audience of their friends was occasionally 
assembled. These proceedings excited consider- 
able interest, and in November 1 837 the Society 
was formally founded as the * University ChonJ 
Society,' a title to which the wonls * of Dublin ' 
were afterwards added, when the rights of mem- 
bership were extended to graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. [See TBurmr Colleob, Dublin.] 

In 1837 the amount of printed music available 
for the use of a vocal association was small. The 
cheap editions of Oratorios, Masses, and Cantatas 
were not commenoed until nine years later, and 
it was not until 184a that the publication of 
Mr. Hullah*8 Part Music supplied choral socie- 
ties with compositions by the best masters. 
The Society therefore for some time confined its 
studies to some of Handel's best-known works, 
such as 'Messiah,* 'Israel in Egypt,* * Judas 
Maccabeeus,* 'Jephthah,' 'Samson,* 'Acis and 
Galatea,* and ' Alexander's Feast,* Haydn's 
'Creation* and ' Seasons,* Romberg*s 'Lay of the 
Bell,* and the music to * Macl^th * and the 
'Tempest.* In 1845, however, an important 
advance was made by the performance, on May 33, 
of Mendelssohn's music to 'Antigone,* whidi 
had been produced at Coven t Garden Theatre in 
the preceding January, and from that time for- 
ward the Society has been remarkable for bring- 
ing before ito members and friends every woric 
of merit within its powers of performance. 

The following list shows the larger works 
(many of them frequently repeated) which, in 
addition to those mentioned above, have been 
performed at the Society's concerts :^- 

I Mr. HvculM H. Q. Mm OoomIU 
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BMh. FmsIoq (St. John) ; Mif 

nlflcat. 
Balfe. Mueppa. 
3e«thoT«n. Haas In ; Mount of 

Olires : Buiru or Athens ; Klnf 

Stephen. 
CiutMlml. Jonah. 
Cheniblni. Requiem Man. 
Cotta. Kit. 
Cowen. The Conalr. 
Qade. The Erl-KIng*! Daughter 

gpiinff't Menace; Psyche 

The Cnuadert. 
Oadsby. The Lord of the Islea ; 

Alice Brand. 
Oollmlek. The Hetr of LInne. 
Handel. 8«ul ; Juthua ; Esther 

Theodora: The Dettingen Te 

Deum. 
IftlllM'. Lorelei. 



Maefarren. The Sleeper Awak- 
ened : John the Baptist. 

MeDdelsK>hn. St Paul; Lauda 
Blon : Athalle ; Chrlstus : The 
First Walpufvls-NIght; Lore- 
ley. 

Monk. The Bard. 

Moiart. Bequlem. 

Rossini. Stabat Mater. 

Smart. The Bride of Dnnkerron. 

Bpohr. Last Judgment ; Psalm 04. 

Stewart A Winter Night's Wake ; 
The Ere of St John (both 
written for the Society). 

Sullivan. Martyr of Anttoch ; Te 
Oeum : On Shore and gv*. 

Van Bree. 8t. Ocilia's Day. 

Verdi. Bequlem Mass. 

Weber. Jubilee Cantata; Mnsie 
in Preciosa ; Llebe uud Xatur. 



Several large selections fix)m operas <x>ntaining 
% choral element have been given, as MozHrt's 
* Idomeneo/ * Zauberflote/ and * Don Giovanni '; 
Weber's ' Der Freischiitz * and 'Oberon,' etc. 

For many years the old-fashioned regulations 
compelled the Society to employ only the chor- 
isters of the Cathedral for the treble parts in 
the chorus, and on occasions where boys' voices 
were inadequate, to give its concerts outside the 
college walls; but in 1870 permission was granted 
to admit ladies as associates, and since that 
time they have taken part in the concerts of 
the Society. 

About the year 1839 the Church Music Society, 
of which Mr. J. Rambaut was conductor, was 
founded in Trinity College. It appears to have 
restricted itself to the practice of psalmody, and 
to have had but a brief existence. [G. A.C.] 

UPHAM, J. Baiter, M.D., a citizen of Bos- 
ton, U.S.A., where he has for long occupied 
a prominent position in the musical life of the 
city. He was for nearly thirty consecutive 
years (1855-1884) president of the Music Hall 
Association, and it was largely through his 
personal exertions that the great organ, built by 
Walcker of Ludwigsburg, was procured for the 
hall. Before concluding the (K>n tract for the 
organ, Dr. Upham consulted the most notable 
builders in Europe, as well as with organists and 
scientific authorities, and personally inspected 
the moid; famous orgsms in the Old World, with 
the view of securing an instrument that should 
be in all respects a masterpiece.^ For 10 years 
(i860 to 1870) Dr. Upham was president of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, and it fell to him 
to prepare and deliver the historical sketch of 
the society at its bicentenary festival in May, 
1865. For 15 years (1857-1872) he officiated 
as chairman of the Conunittee on Music in 
the public schools of the city, and through his 
active supervision the system of music- training 
in Boston acquired much of its thoroughness. 
[See United States.] [F.H.J.] 

, UPRIGHT GRAND PIANO. A transpo- 
sition of the ordinary long t^rand piano to a 
vertical position, so that it might stand against 
fk wall. The upright piano was derived from the 
upright harpsichord, and like it, its introduction 
was nearly contemporaneous with the horizontal 

1 The organ was sold and taken down in the snmmer of IKM, and 
stored aw»ltlnff the erection of a new concert hall, for which it was 
boufht. 
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Instrument. The upright harpsichord (Fr. Clare 
ein Vertical) is figured in Virdung's *Music» 
getutscht,' etc., a.d. 151 1, as the * Claviciterium,' 
but, like all Virdung's woodcuts of keyboard 
instrtunents, is reversed, the treble being at the 
wrong end. He does not figiune or describe the 
Arpichordium, but we know that the long horizon- 
tal instrument was in use at that time, and con- 
structive features are in favour of its priority. 
Upright harpsichords are now rarely to be met 
with. One decorated with paintings was shown 
in the special Loan Exhibition of ancient Musical 
Instruments at South Kensington in 1872, con- 
tributed by M. Laconi of Paris. Another, in 
a fine Renaissance outer case, was seen in 1883 
at Christie's, on the occasion of the Duke of 
Hamilton's sale. The museums of the Conser- 
vatoire at Brusseb, and of Signer Eraus, Florence, 
contain specimens. There is also an upright 
grand piano at Brussels, the oldest yet met with. 
It was made by Frederici of Gera, in Saxony, in 
1745. This was the very time when Silbermann 
was successfully reproducing the Florentine Cris- 
tofori's pianofortes at Dresden, which were hori- 
zontal grand pianos. [See Pianoforte; Cris- 
TOFOBi ; and Silbermann.] Frederici, however, 
made no use of Cristofori's action. Neither did 
he avail himself of a model of Schroeter*s. said 
to be at that time known in Saxony. M. Victor 
Mahillon, who discovered the Frederici instru- 
ment and transferred it to the Museum he so 
ably directs, derives the action from the Ger- 
man striking clocks, and with good reasons. 
Frederici is also credited with the invention of 
the square piano, an adaptation of the clavichord. 

The earliest mention of an upright grand piano 
in Messrs. Broad woods' books occurs in 1789, 
when one * in a cabinett case* was sold. It was, 
however, by another maker. The first upright 
grand piano made and sent out by this firm was 
to the same customer, in 1 799. Some years be- 
fore, in 1795, William Stodart had patented an 
upright grand pianoforte with a new mechanism, 
in the form of a bookcase. He gained a con* 
siderable reputation by, and sale for, this in- 
strument, Hawkins's invention in 1800 of the 
modem upright piano dej^cending to the floor, 
carried on, modified, and improved by Southwell, 
Womum, the Broad woods and others, in a few 
years superseded the cumbrous vertical grand 
piano. [A.J.H.] 

URBANI. [See Valbntini.] 

URHAN, Chretien, born Feb. 16, 1790, at 
Montjoie, near Aix-la-Chapelle, was the son of 
a violinist. He early showed great taste for 
music, and while still untaught began to compose 
for his two favourite instruments, the violin and 
piano. The Empress Josephine happening to hear 
him at Aix-la-Chapelle, was so struck with his 
precocious talent that she brought him to Paris, 
and specially recommended him to Lesueur. 
The composer of ' Les Bardes ' was then at the 
height of his popularity both with the public 
and the Court, and his countenance was of as 
much service to Urban as his lessons in compo* 
sltion. Urhan entered the. orchestra of th« 
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Op^ra in 1816, was promoted first to a place 
among the first violins, and finally, on Baillot's 
retirement ( 1 83 1 ). to that of first violin-solo. A s 
a ooncert-phiyer he made his mark as one of the 
foremost violinists of the day with Mayseder's 
brilliant compositions, which he was the first to 
introduce in Paris. He was frequently heard at 
the Concerts du Conservatoire, of which he was 
one of the originators, and where his perform- 
ances on the viola and the viol d'amour excited 
great attention. He also contributed to the 
success of tlie memorable evenings for chamber- 
music founded by Baillot, and of F^tis's Concerts 
historiques. Urban had studied all instruments 
played with the bow, and could play the violin 
with four strings, the five* and four-stringed viola, 
and the viol d'amour, in each case preserving the 
characteristic quality of tone. He had a par- 
ticular method of tuning, by which he produced 
varied and striking effects of tone. Charmed with 
his talent and originality, and anxious to turn 
to account his power of bowing and knowledge 
of effect, Meyerbeer wrote for him the famous 
viol d*amour solo in the accompaniment to the 
tenor air in the ist act of the * Huguenots.' 
^ Short in stature, and with no personal attrac- 
tions. Urban dressed like a clergyman, and was 
looked upon, not without reason, as an eccen- 
tric ; but his religion was untainted by bigotry, 
and he was kind and charitable. He pushed his 
asceticism so far as to take but one meal a day, 
often of bread and radishes; and during the 
30 years he sat in the orchestra of the Op^ra, 
either from religious scruples, or fear of being 
shocked at the attitudes of the ballerine, he 
never once glanced at the stage. As a com- 
poser he aimed at combining new forms with 
simplicity of ideas. He left .2 string quartets; 
a quintets for 3 violas, cello, double-bass, and 
drums ad lib. ; PF. pieces for a and 4 hands ; 
and melodies for i and a voices, including a 
romance on two notes only, all published by 
Riohault, and now almost unprocurable. Urban 
styled all his music ' romantic' He died after a 
long and painful illness at Belleville (Paris), 
Nov. a, 1845. Urban was godfather to Jules 
Stockhausen the singer. [6.C.] 

URIO, Fbancesoo Antonio, a Milanese 
composer of the 17th and i8th centuries. The 
title of his first * published work, of which there 
is a copy in the Library of the Liceo Musicale 
of Bologna, is as follows : — 

Motetti dl Concerto a due, tre e qnattro roci, con rio- 
lini. a Benza. Operft prima. Compottl e Dedicati all' 
EminentiBBiino e BeTerendisdino Pranoipe II siRnor Car- 
dinala Pietro Ottoboni ... da PrftnccBc' Antonio Urio da 
Milano Minora Gonventuale, Maestro di Capnella neir 
iDsigne Basilica da* Santi Dodici Apostoli di Roma. In 
Boma MDCXC nella Stamperia di Gio. Giacomo Komarek, 
Boemo,atc. 

Between this date and that of his second work 
^-also contained in the same Library — he had 
migrated from Home to Venice, and was chapel- 
master of the church of the Frari. 

1 1 am Indebted lor this Cut. imkDcmn to F<tlt. to the UndncM of 
the CavaUore Cmttellaal. OhM Llbrarka to Um BlbUoteca della B. 
UnheattJL. at Botosoa. 

VOL. IV. PT. a. 
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Salmi concertati a' tr6 voci con Vinlini k beneplacito 
dal Padre Francesco Antonio Urio Maestro di Cappeila 
nella Chiesa dai Frari di Venetia. Opera Seconda dedi- 
cata air Eccellenza del siffnor Don Fillppo Antonio 
Spinola Golonna. Diica del Teste. Oantilhaomo della 
Camera di 8. M. Cattolica. sno Generale della Gavalleria 
nello Stato di Milano. e Caetellano del Castel Nuoyo di 
Napoli, eta In Bologna per Martino Silvani 1097, etc. 

M. Arthur Pougin, in his Supplement to F^tis*s 
Biographic, states that Urio wrote a Cantata di 
camera (1696), and two oratorios, 'Sansone' 
(1701) and *Maddalena convertita' (1706) for 
Ferdinand de* Medicis, Prince of Tuscany ; but 
neither the authority for the statement nor the 
place where the works are to be found can now 
be ascertained. A 'Tantum ergo' for soprano 
solo and figured bass is in the library of the 
Royal College of Music, London, No. 1744. 
Urio's most important known work, however, is 
a Te Deum for voices and orchestra, which owes 
its interest to us, not only for its own merits, 
which are considerable, but because Handel used 
it.largely,' taking, as his custom was, themes 
and passages from it, principally for his Det- 
tingen Te Deum (10 numbers), and also for * Saul ' 
(6 numbers), 'Israel in Egypt* (i ditto), and 
*L' Allegro* (i ditto). 

Of this work three MSS. are known to be 
in existence, (i) In the Library of the Royal 
College of Music, which is inscribed *John 
Stafford Smith, a.d. 1780. Te Deum by Urio 
— a Jesuit of Bologna. Apud i68a.' Over the 
Score: 'Te Deum. Urio. Con doe Trombe, 
due Oboe, Violini & due Viole obligati & Fagotto 
a 5 Voci,* (2) In the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 31,478), *Te Deum Laudamus con due 
Trombe, due Oboe et Violini, et due • Viole obli- 
gati. Del Padre Fraflco Uria (no) Bologneee.' 
This title is followed by a note in ink, appa- 
rently in the handwriting of Dr. Thomas Bever, 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and a collector of 
music in the last century : 

This onrloua score was transcribed from an ItaUan 
Copy in the Collection of Dr. Samuel Howard, Mns. D., 
organist of St. Bride's and St. Clement's Danes. It for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Handel, who has borrowed from 
hence Beveral Verses in the Deitingen Te Deum, as well 
as some other passages in the Oratorio of Saul. T. B. 

This copy was written by John Anderson, a Chorister 
of St. Paul\ 1781. Pri. IL Si. Od. 

Above this in pencil, in another hand : 

In the copy purchased by J. W. CaUcott at the sale 
of Warren Home, the date is put at lOUl. * 

(3) The copy just mentioned as having been sold 
at Warren Home's sale came into the possession 
of M. Schoeicher (as stateii in a note by Joseph 
Warren on the fly-leaf of No. a), and is now in 
the Library of the Conservatoire at Paris. It is 
an oblong quarto, with no title-page, but bearing 
above the top line of the score on page i, 'Te 
Deum, Urio, 1660.* The following notes are 
written on the fly-leaves of the volume.* 

* Ftnt pablteir mentioned by Crotch In hia Leotaret (tee the Itot. 
pw 1S2. note), and then by V. Nurello (Prefiue to Purcell. p. 9). 

> In the ooore itself th«M are giren «i ' Vloletta ' cin sHo clef) and 
' VIolettA tenoiv ' (in tenor oIe()< 

* More icetarstelr \W0. 

* I owe these notes to the kindness of mj firtand M. O. Cbouquet, 
kaeper of the Uvaite of the Oonserratoira. 

P 
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N.B.— Mr. Handel was much indebted to this anthor, 
aa plainly appears by his Dettingen Te Deum, likewise a 
Dnett in Julius Ciesar, and a moTement in Saul for 
Carillons, etc., etc., etc; 

J. W. CaUcott, May le, 1797. 

Tinoent NoTello. BCar day, 1839. 
60 Dean Street, Boho Square. 

There was another copy of this extremely rare and 
curious Composition in the Collection of Mr. Bartleman, 
at whose death it was purchased by Mr. Oreatorex. At 
the sale of the musical Library of Mr. Oreatorex the 
Ma was bought by Charles Hatchett, Esq., 9 Belle Vue 
House, Chelsea, in whose possession it still remains. 

V. NoTello, 1832. 

This copy was kindly giren to me by Mrs. Stokes on 
the death of my belored friend Charles Stokes in April 
1839. V.N. 

[Page 2.1 Handel has borrowed these from Urio's Te 
Deum as they arise : 

Welcome, mighty King Saul. 

The Youth inspired do. 

The Lord is a man of war Israel in Egypt. 

All the Earth Te Denm. 

To Thee Cherubin do. 

Also the Holy Ghost do. 

To Thee all angels do. 

Our fainting courage Saul. 

Battle Symphony do. 

Thou didst open Te Deum. 

Thou eitiest at the right hand do. 

O fatal consequence of rage Saul. 

O Lord, in Thee Te Deum. 

"We praise Thee do. 

And we worship do. 

Day by Day do. 

Sweet bird AUegrow 

Retrieve the Hebrew name Saul. 

I beliere that this curious list is in the handwriting 
of Bartleman.* 

The 'Italian copy,' which was first Hnnders 
and then Dr. Howard's, if not that in the Royal 
College of Music (which is certainly in an Italian 
hand), has vaniifhed for the present. 

The Te Deum has been published by Dr. 
Chrysander (from what original the writer does 
not know), as No. 5 of his 'Denkmaler' of 
Handel (Bergedorf, 1871). It has been exam- 
ined chiefly in its connexion with the Dettingen 
Te Deum by Mr. E. Prout, in the Monthly 
Musical Record for Nov. 1871, and we recom- 
mend every student to read the very interesting 
analysis there given. [G.] 

URQUHART, Thomas, an early London 
violin-maker, who worked in the reign of Charles 
II. The dates on his violins are chiefly in the 
seventies and eighties. The model superficially 
resembles Gaspar di Salo; it is high, straight, 
and flat in the middle of the belly, and has a 
rigid and antique appearance. The comers have 
bat little prominence. The soundholes are * set 
straight,' and terminate boldly in circles, the 
inner members being so fiu* carried on and in- 
troverted that the straight cut in each is parallel 
to the axis of the fiddle. This is Urquhart's 
distinctive characteristic. The purfling is narrow, 
coarse, and placed very near the edge. The 
violins are found of two sizes ; those of the larger 
size would be very useful chamber instruments 
but for the height of the model, which renders 
them somewhat unmanagteble. The varnish, of 

1 Thii Dot« sppean to be la error, as BsrUesssn^i copy is spoksn of 
InailMfKe sa bstnc a dltUnet one from this. 
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excellent quality (* eaual to that on many Italian 
instruments.* says Mr. Hart), is sometimes yel- 
lowish brown, sometimes red. [E.J.P.] 

USE. A term traditionally applied to the 
usage of particular Dioceses, with regard to varia- 
tions of detail in certain Plain Chaunt Melodies 
sung in the Service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
more especially in those of the Psalm -Tones. 
* Heretofore,' says the Preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer, * there hath been great diver- 
sity in saying and singing in Churches within 
this Realm, some following Salisbury Use, some 
Hereford Use, and some the Use of Bangor, some 
of York, some of Lincoln* 

The Roman Use is the only one which has 
received the sanction of direct ecclesiastical au- 
thority. In France, the most important varieties 
of Use are those observed in the Dioceses of 
Paris, Rouen, Reims, and Dijon ; all of which 
exhibit peculiarities, which, more or less directly 
traceable to the prevalence of Maohicotaor [vol. 
ii. p. 1 86 5] in the Middle Ages, can only be 
regarded as fascinating forms of corruption. The 
chief Use, in Flanders, is that of Mechlin ; in 
Germany, that of Aachen. In England, not- 
withstanding the number of those already men- 
tioned, the only Use of any great historical 
importance is that of Salisbury, or as it is usually 
styled, Sarum, which exhibits some remarkable 
points of coincidence with the Dominican Use, as 
practised in the present day; as, for instance, 
m the splendid Mixolydian Melody to the Hymn 
'Sanctorum mentis' — printed in the Rev. T. 
Helmore*s * Hymnal Noted* — which difiers from 
the Dominican version of the Hymn for Matins 
on the feast of Corpus Christi only just enough 
to render the collation of the two readings ex- 
tremely interesting. The Sarum Use is, on the 
whole, an exceptionally pure one: but, unhappily, 
it excludes many very fine Melodies well-lmown 
on the Continent, notably the beautiful Hypo- 
mixolydian Tune to ' Iste Confessor.' [W.S.R.] 

UTRECHT. The Collegium Musicum Ul- 
trajectinum, or Stads-Concert, is the second oldest 
musical society in the Netherlands, if not in 
Europe. It was founded on Jan. i, 1631, forty 
years after the St. Caecilia Concert of Amheim, a 
society which is still in existence. The Utrecht 
Collegium originally consisted of eleven ama- 
teurs belonging to the best families of the town, 
who met together every Saturday evening for the 
practice of vocal and instrumental music. In 
course of time professional musicians were en- 
gaged to perform, and in 17a i friends of the 
members and pupils of the professionals were 
admitted. In 1706 the society first gave publio 
concerts; since 1830 these have been under the 
leadership of a conductor paid by the town. At 
the present day the orchestra consists of over 
forty members, mostly musicians resident in 
Utrecht, but including a few artists from Am- 
sterdam and amateurs. Ten concerts are given 
by the society every winter, each programme be- 
ing repeated at two performances, to the first of 
which only gentlemen are admitted: the cor- 
responding * Dames-Concert ' takes place a week 
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later. By a mutual arran^ment witb the siiiii- 
lar societies at Amsterdam, the Hague, Rotter- 
dam and AmheiiT), no concerts take place on the 
same evenings in any of these towns, so that the 
soloists — generally one vocalist and one instru- 
mentalist — appear alternately at concerts in the 
different places. The concerts are given in the 
Gebouw voor Kunsten en Wesenschappen ; the 
average attendance is from 600 to 800. In 188 1 
the members of the society numbered over 200, 
so that the subscriptions afford a tolerably certain 
income. The present director is Mr. Richard 
Hoi, who has filled the place since 1862. On the 
occasion of the 250th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the society its history was written by Mr. 
van Reimsdijk. His work is entitled 'Het Stads* 
MuziekcoUegie te Utrecht (Collegium Musicnm 
Ultrajectinum) 1631-1881. Eene bijdrage tot 
de geechiedenis des Toonkunst in l^ederland* 
(Utrecht 1881). [W.B.S.] 

UT. RE, MI (Modem Ital. Do, re, mt). The 
three first syllables of the ' Guidonian system of 
Solmisation.*^ 

Whether Guide d'Areazo did, or did not, in- 
vent the system which, for more than eight 
centuries, has borne hb name, is a question which 
has g^ven rise to much discussion. A critical 
examination of the great Benedictine's own 
writings proves that many of the discoveries 
with which he has been credited were well 
known to Musicians, long before his birth ; while 
others were certainly not given to the world 
until long kfter his death. We know, for in- 
stance, that he neither invented the Monochord, 
nor the Clavier, though tradition honours him as 
the discoverer of both. Still, it is difficult to 
acrree with those who r^^ard him as 'a mythical 
abstract.* Though he writes with perfect clear- 
ness, where technical questions are concerned, he 
speaks of himself, and his method of teaching, in 
terms so naitfes and familiar, that we cannot af- 
ford to despise any additional light that tradition 
may throw upon them. We know that he first 
used the six famous syllables. Tradition asserts, 
that, from this small beginning, he developed 
the whole method of Solmisation in seven Hexa- 
ehords,' and the Harmonic (or Guidonian) Hand. 
Let us see how far the tradition is supported by 
known facts. 

In a letter, addressed to his friend Brother 
Michael, about the year 1025, Guido speaks of 
the value, as an aid to memory, of the first six 
hemistichs of the Hymn for the festival of S. 
John the Baptist, ' Ut queant Uxis.' ' If, there- 
fore,* be says, *you would conmiit any sound, 
or Neuma^ to memory, to the end that, where- 
soever you may wish, in whatsoever Melody, 
whether known to you or unknown, it may 
quickly present itself, so that you may at once 
enuntiate it, without any doubt, you must note 
that sound, or Neuma, in the beginning of some 
well-known Tune. And because, for the purpose 
of retaining every sound in the memory, after 
this manner, it is necessary to have ready a 
Melody which begins with that same sound, 
t 8w SounsATioii. * See HiZAOioftB. 
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I have used the Melody which follows, f^r 
teaching cliildren, fi^m first to last.' 

C D F DE D 

IT que. ant lax • is 

D D C D E E 

UB - so • na - re fl • bris 

EFG E D EC D 

Mi - - ra ges - to -rum 

P G a GFED D 

FA-mu-li tu - - o-rum 

a a FGE F G D 

SOL - - - ve pol - lu - ti 

a G a F G a a 

LA - bi - 1 re - a - turn 

GF ED C E D. 
Sane • te lo-an-nes. 

'You see, therefore,* continues Guido, 'that this 
Melody begins, as to its six divisions, with six 
different sounds. He then, who, through prac- 
tice, can attain the power of leading off, with 
certainty, the beginning of each division, which- 
ever he may desire, will be in a position to 
strike these six sounds easily, wheresoever he 
may meet with them/ * 

The directions here given, by Guido himself, 
clearly indicate the Solmisation of a typical 
Hexachord — the Hexnchordon naturale— by aid 
of the six initial syllables of the Hymn. Did 
he carry out the development of bis original 
idea? Tradition asserts that he did, that he 
extended its application to the seven Hexa- 
chords, in succession, and even to their Muta- 
tions;^ illustrating his method by the help of 
the Harmonic Hand. And the tradition is 
supported by the testimony of Sigebertus Gem- 
blacensis, who, writing in 11 13, says, in his 
'Chronicon,* under, the year 1028, that 'Guido 
indicated these six sounds by means of the 
finger-joints of the left hand, following out the 
rising and falling of the same, with eye and 
ear, throughout a full Octave.* Guido himself, 
it is true, never recurs to the subject. But 
he does tell Brother Michael, in another part of 
his letter, that ' these things, though difficult to 
write about, are easily explained by word of 
mouth';* and surely, with Sigebert's testimony 
before us, we can scarcely escape the conclusion 
that he really did afterwards explain the fuller 
details of his system to his friend, vivd voce, 
and teach them in his school. But, whether he 
did this or not, he has at least said enough to 

> * 81 qnam erfra Toetm tsI nenmam rlt Ite metnorlne commendars, 
ut nbicumque veils, in quucumque eaiitu. quem Kiu vel neadu, 
tibi moz poult oocorrere. quatenut moz ilium ladubttantar pouti 
ennntiara. debet ipsam Toeem Tel naomam in eapite alfcuiu* notl»- 
•imae lymphoniae notare. St pro una quoqae voce memoriae retl- 
nenda holasmodi aymphoniam in promta habere, quae ab eadem 
▼oce Indplatt ut pote tit haeo tjmphonla. qua ego dooendls poarla 
imprfmti atque etiam in ultlmlt ator.' 

• 'VldM iUque. ut baee vTmphonla wnls partleulis tuls a wz dl> 
▼enb ineipiat Toclbns? Si quia Itaque uniuMuluaque partiealM 
caput ita exercitatua norertt.-ut eonfettim qnameumque partionlam 
Toiuerit. Indubitanter indpiat. eaadem mz Tooea ubicamqva liderli 
Mcundum tuaa proprietatea fadle pronuntiara poterlt' 

• See Mutation ; alao (he Table of Uezacborda, toI. L p. 7S4 &. 

• 'Quae omnia cam tIz littarla ntouaqiM ilgiiifloemua. faoiUt^ 
tvm oolloquio denodamm.* 

P2 
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conyinoe ns that it was he who first endeavoured 
to remove *the cross of the little Choir-Boys, 
and the torture of learners' {crux tendlorum 
pueromm, et tortara diseentium), by the use 
of the syllables, XJt, Re, Mi, Fa; and that to 
him, and t<> him alone, belongs the honour of 
having invented, even if he did not perfect, 
the method of Sohnisation which still bears his 
name. 

The Hymn 'Ut qneant laxis' is given, in 
modem notation, in vol. iii. p. 550. The poetry 
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is known to have been written by Paulas Dia- 
oonus, though Albertus Magnus attributes it 
to S. Jerome— a fact which did not escape the 
sharp observation of Hermann Finck. The 
Melody is a very early one, in Mode II. (the 
Hypodorian). A comparatively late Gallican 
version is given in the Mechlin Vesperal (1870). 
The version given in the latest Roman Vespei-al 
(Ratisbon, 1875) is scarcely recognisable, and 
does not comply with Guido s conc&tions in any 
of its sections except the second. [W^.R.] 



Y. 



VACCAJ, NiooLA, a prolific composer of Ita- 
lian operas, born at Tolentino March 15, 
1 790. He passed the first 10 or 1 3 yeara of 
his life at Pesaro, a few more at Rome with the 
view to the law, and it was not till his 17th or 
18 th year that he threw off this, and took lessons 
of Jannaconi in counterpoint. In 1811 he went 
to Naples and put himself under Paisiello for 
dramatic composition, and there wrote a couple 
of cantatas and some church music. In 18 14 he 
brought out his first opera, * I solitari di Scosda,* 
at Naples. The next seven years were passed 
at Venice, each one with its opera. None, how- 
ever, were sufficiently successful, and he there- 
fore took up the teaching of singing, and practised 
it in Trieste and in Vienna. In 1 8 24 he resumed 
opera composition, and in 1825 wrote amongst 
several others his most favourite work, ' Oiulietta 
e Romeo,* for Naples. In 1829 he visited Paris, 
and stayed there two years as a singing master 
in great popularity. He then passed a short 
time in London, and in 1831 we again find him 
writing operas in Italy, amongst others ' Marco 
Visconti' and *6iovanna Grey' — the latter for 
Malibran. In 1838 he succeeded Basili as 
head and principal professor of composition of 
the Conservatorio of Milan. In 1844 he left his 
active duti^, returned to Pesaro, and wrote 
a fresh opera, 'Virginia,' for the Argentine 
Theatre, Rome. It was his last work, and he 
died at Pesaro Aug. 5, 1848. His works contain 
15 operas besides those mentioned above, I a 
iUiette per Camera (Cramer, London), and a 
Method (Ricordi). 'Giulietta e Romeo* was 
performed at the King's Theatre, Haymarket, 
London, April 10, 1832. [G.] 

VAET," Jacques (or Jacob), Flemish com- 
poser of the 1 6 th century,' attached to the im- 
perial Kapelle at Vienna in the capacity of 
chanter and apparently also of court-composer, 
as early as 1520-1526, when he wrote a motet 
*in laudem serenissimi principis Ferdinandi 
archiducis Austriae.' After a long life of this 

I Tb« nuaa ts ftlw written Vtudl and Watt. Owint to the latter 
■pelllng the composer was ofleo confused with an entirely dlflterent 
panon. Jacques (or Oladtet) de Wert, a mistake which appeared 
In the first edition of F<tls' Dictionary. Compare the remarks 
of M. Vander Straeten. La Moalqae aux Paye-bas iii. 197 f. ; 1975. 

* Vaat's blrthi^aoe is unknown, but one Jean Vaet, who may be of 
Ms funlly. has been dlscoTorad •■ Urlot at Ypres In 1499: Vander 
Straeton.1.120; uez. 



service 'he was appointed 'obiister Kappel- 
meister,' Dec. i, 1564, and died Jan. 8, 1567. 
That he remained active as a composer to the 
court, is shown by his motet ' in laudem invic- 
tiwdmi Romanorum imperatoris Maximiliani II.,* 
who ascended the throne in July 1 564. * Both 
motets were printed in P. loannelli's 'Novus 
Thesaurus Musicus,* Venice, 1568, which also 
contains a motet ' in obitum lacobi Vaet.' F. 
Haemus, in his ' Poemata* (Antwerp 1578), has 
an elegy * in obitum lacubi Vasii, Caesaris Maxi- 
miliani archiphonasci,* which is qnoted by 'M. 
vander Straeten. 

• Vaet's compositions are principally comprised 
in the * Novus Thesaurus * just mentioned, which 
includes 95 motets, 8 'Salve Regina,* and one 
' Te Deom* of his ; and in the five volumes of the 
'Thesaurus musicus' published at Nuremberg 
in 1564 (all motets). Other motets, 'Sententiae 
piae,* etc., appear in several collections of Tylman 
Susato, Montanus, Phalesius, and Buchaw ; and 
three French chansons are found respectively in 
Phalesius' first book of 'Chansons' (1554), in 
Waelrant and Laet's 'Jardin musical' (1556), 
and in Buchaw's 'Harmoniae* (1568). Vaet's 
reputation among ^contemporaries stood very 
high. Among modem critics, *F^tis admires 
the correctness, want of affectation, and reli- 
gious character, of his writing ; he did not care, 
like so many of the composers of that time, to 
strain after merely learned, or pedantic, effects. 
^Ambros, commenting on the richness and no* 
bility of Vaet's style, and the variety of his treat- 
ment, singles out his * masterpiece,' the 8-voioe 
'Te Deum,' and a 'Miserere* in 5 parts, which he 
regards as worthy of special distinction. [R.L.P.] 

VAGANS, <. «. wandering, uncertain — the old 
name for the Quinta Pars in a mass or motet, 
so called because it was not necessarily of 
any particular compass, but might be a second 
soprano, or alto, or tenor; though usually a 
tenor. [G.] 

VAISSEAU-FANT6ME, LE. Opera in 2 
acts ; words translated or imitated from the 

• Vander Straeten, t. 79. 102; 1880. 

4 Compare Ftftit tIIL 891 a (Snd ad.); Ambroa. Oasehlehte dar 
Masik. ill. 924. • Vol. 1. 119 f. 

< Eltner, Blbliographie der MuBlk-Sammelwerke, pp. 809- 4M ; epi. 
F<tis Till. 291b. 

T See for instanee tba extract In Vander Straeten It. 64 : 1878. 

• Vol. tUI. S98 a. t VoL iU. SBft. 
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Gennan of Riohard Wagner, music by Dietsob.* 
Produced at tbe Grand Opera» Paris, Nov. 9, 
1842. [G.] 

VALENTINI, PiBTBO Fbanoiboo, a great 
contrapuntist, sdiolar of G. M. Nanini ; died 
at Rome 1654. ^Anous books of canons, ma- 
drigals, canzonets, etc., by him, were published 
before and after his death, of which a list is given 
by F^tis. His canons were his greatest achieve- 
ment, and two of them are likely to be referred 
to for many years to come. The first, on a line 
from the Salve Regina, is given by Kircher 
(Musurgia, i. 40a), and was selected by Mar- 
purg, more than a century later (1763), as the 
theme of seven of his Critical Letters on music, oc- 
cupying 50 quarto pages (ii. 89). He speaks of 
the subject of the canon with enthusiasm, as one 
of the most remarkable he had ever known for 
containing in itself all the possible modifications 
necessary for its almost infinite treatment — for 
the same qualities in fact which distinguish the 
subject of £ach*s ' Art of Fugue * and the ' £t 
vitam venturi ' of Gherubini's great ' Creda' 

The first subject is : — 
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which gives direct rise to three others ; vis. — 
Saeond labject, the first in retrograde motion. 




Each of these fits to each or all of the others in 
plain counterpoint, and each may be treated in 
imitation in every interval above and below, 
and at all distances, and may be augmented or 
diminished, and this for a, 3, 4, 5 or 6 voices. 
Kircher computes that it may be sung more than 
3000 difierent ways. 

The second canon—* Nel nodo di Salome 
(like a Solomon's knot) a 96 voci' — consists of 
the common chord of G, 




I PiSBU Lovn Paium Diktsch. a Franeh eompowr tad eon- 
doctor. WM bora ftt Dtlon, March 17. UWL «M educfttcd hj Ohoroa 
Mid M tho P»fto OoDNrrmioire. wu Mattrr do Ohspelle u 8. Em- 
toctM, and Id 188D beeamo ohief eonduetor of the Qnod Opwm. 



and may be varied almost ad ir\finitum, with in- 
sufferable monotony it must be allowed. (See 
also Bumey, Hist. iii. 52a.) [G.] 

VALENTINI, Valentino URBANI, usuaUy 
called ; a celebrated evirato, who came to London, 
Dec. 6, 1 707, very early in the history of Italian 
opera in England. Nothing is known of his 
birth or early career ; but he seems to have ar- 
rived here, possessed of a contralto voice of small 
power, which fell afterwards to a high tenor, and 
with an opera, *11 Trionfo d'Amore,' in his 
pocket The translation of this piece he en* 
trusted to Motteux ; and he subsequently sold to 
Vanbrugh,' for a considerable sum, the right of 
representation. The Baroness, Margherita de 
TEpine, Mrs. Tofts, and Leveridffe. sang with him 
in this opera ('Love*s Triumph*), and, if the 
printed score may be trusted, they all, including 
Valentini, sang English words. The piece was 
produced at the end of February, 1708, and he 
took a benefit in it on March 17. Meanwhile, 
he had already sung (Dec. 1707) as Orontes, a 
* contra-tenor,' in *Thomyris,' Hughes under- 
studying the part. Valentinfs dress' in this 
piece cofett £25 I7«. 3d., a very large sum in 
those days ; his turban and feathers cost £3 los., 
and his 'bitskint* 12 shillings. We find him* 
(Dec. 31, 1707) Joining with the 'Seigniora 
Margaritta [de TEpine], Mrs. Tofts. Heidegger, 
and the chief members of the orchestra, in a 
complaint against the dishonesty and tyranny of 
Rich. They claimed various amounts, due for 
salaries, ' cloaths,' etc. Valentini*s pay was fixed 
at £7 I CM. a night, as large a sum as any singer 
then received; but he seems to have had diffi- 
culty in extracting payment of it from Van- 
brugh. 

There is extant a curious letter, in which 
M. de TEpine appeals to the Vice-Chamberlain 
(Coke) for * juste reuangt* for the * imperiinanqe'* 
of which ^cette creature^ [Valentini] had been 
guilty, in preventing her from singing one of her 
songs, a few days before ; and declares that she 
would never suffer ' ce monster, enne^ni des homes 
des farhes et de Dieu * to sing one of her songs 
without her singing one of his I The letter is 
simply endorsed by the Vice-Chamberlain, ' Mrs. 
Margarita about Mr. Valentin.' 

Valentini sang, with Nicolini, In * Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius,' a part which he resumed in 1709. 
Nicolini and he sang their music to the Italian 
words, while the rest of the company sang in 
English, as was not unusual in the gallimau- 
fries^ of the time. Valentini reappeared ( 1 7 10) 
in * Almahide/ and (1711) in the original cast 
of *Rinaldo,' as Eustazio, a tenor. In 171a 
he sang another tenor part, that of Silvio 
in 'Pastor Fido'; and in the following year 
another, Egeo in *Teseo,* as well as that of 
Ricimer ifx 'Emelinda.* In that season (1713) 
he again joined in a petition, with Pepusch and 
his wife, la Galeratti, and oUier artists, for the 
better regulation of their benefits. Then, as in 
modem times, operatic afiairs were too frequently 

a Tbe Cofce pepett. In tlw wrHert pow M i < on. a lUd. 

* The Cuke papers. 
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enlivened with petitions, squftbUee, and liti- 
gation: impreeariofl were tyrants, and ringers 
were bard to manage. Valentini sang again in 
' Creso/ 1 714, after which his name appears no 
more * in the bills ' 

Galliard says of him that, * though less power- 
ful in voice and action than Nicolini, he was 
more chai^te in his ringing.* [J. M.] 

VALENTINO, Hknbi Justiw Abmand 
Joseph, eminent French conductor, bom at 
Lille, Oct. 14, 1787. His £ftther, of Italian ori- 
gin, was an army-chemist, and intended him for 
a soldier, but his talent for music was so decided 
that he was allowed to follow his own bent. At 
1 2 he was playing the violin at the theatre, at 
14 was suddenly palled upon to supply the place 
of the conductor, and henceforth made conducting 
his special business. In 181 3 he married a niece 
of Persuis, the composer, on whose recom- 
mendation he became in 18 18 deputy -conductor 
of the Op^ra under R. Kreutzer, and in 1820 
was rewarded with the reversion of the titie of 
first conductor conjointly with Habeneck. The 
decree did not take effect till Kreutzer*8 resigna- 
tion in 1824, when the two deputies had long 
been exercising the function of conductor in turn. 
Amongst the works produced under Valentino's 
direction between 1827 and 1830, maybe men- 
tioned ' MoXse,' ' La Muette de Portici,' * Guil- 
laume Tell,' and ' Le Dieu et la Bayadere.* He 
also held from April 10, 1824, the reverrion 
after Plantade of the post of Maltre de chapelle 
honoraire to the King, but this he lost by the 
Revolution of 1830, which also brought about 
changes at the Op^ra. Dr. V^ron, the new 
director, inaugurated his reign by cutting down 
salaries, and Valentino, determined not to sacri- 
fioe the muiiicians who served under him to his 
own interests, resigned. He soon after succeeded 
CnSmont as chief conductor of the Opera Comique, 
an enviable post which he occupied from April 
1 83 1 to A pril 1 836. Here he produced * Zampa,' 
* Le Pr^ aux Clercs,' * Le Prison d'Edimbour^,' 
•Le Chalet,' 'Robin des Bois ' ('Der FreischUtz^). 
'Le Cheval de fironze,' *Act^n,' and 'L'Eclair.* 
On the direction of all these popular works he 
bestowed a care, zeal, and attention to naances 
beyond all praise. 

On resigning the Op^ra Comique, Valentino 
settied at Chantilly, but was soon offered the 
direction of the popular Concerts of classical 
music. Fascinated by the idea of rivalling the 
Concerts of the Conservatoire, and spreading 
the taste for high-class instrumental music, he 
courageously put himself at the head of the enter- 
prise. The spot selected was the hall at 251 Rue 
St.Honor^, where Musard had g^ven masked balls 
and concerts of dance-music, and which was now 
destined to hear the classical masterpieces inter- 
preted by a first- rate orchestra of 85 players — and 
all for 2 francs I But the public was not ripe 
for classical music, and preferred the i franc 
nights and dance- music, under a less eminent 
conductor. The 'Concerts Valentino,' started in 
Oct. 1837, came to an end in April 1841, but 
the name of their founder remained attach^ to 
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the hall where so many schemes of amusement 
have failed since then. 

Valentino then retired to Versailles, and Mved 
in obscurity for 24 years. He was indeed asked 
in 1846 to return to the Op^ra, but declined. 
He had married again, and the last few years 
of his life were passed in the midst of his family 
and a few intimate friends. He died at Versailles 
Jan. 28, 1865, ^ ^^ 78th year. [G.C.] 

VALERIANO, Cavalibbb Valimano PEL- 
LEGRINI, commonly called ; a very distinguished 
musico, attached to the Court of the Elector 
Palatine, about 17 12. In that year he virited 
London, replacing Nicolini, who left in June. 
Valeriano, who had a counter-tenor voice of 
great beauty, 'created' the principal parts in 
' Pastor Fido,* produced Nov. 21, and in 'Teseo,* 
first performed Jan. i o, 1 7 1 3. He sang also the 
chief rAle in ' Emelinda,' and drew the highest 
salary of the season (about £650). His engage- 
ment terminated, Valeriano left England, and 
did not return here again. [J. M.] 

VALLACE, GUGLIELMO. A new libretto 
to Rosrini's 'Guillaume Tell,* written for the 
production of that opera in Milan, at the Scala 
Theatre, Dec. 26, 1836. [G.] 

VALLERIA, Alwina. Miss Alwina Valle- 
ria Lohmann was born Oct. 12, 1848, at Balti- 
more, U.S.A, studied at the Royal Academy 
of Muric, London, the piano, with Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, and ringing, as second study, with 
Mr. Wall worth, and in 1869 gained the West- 
moreland Scholarship ; received further instruc- 
tion in singing frt>m Arditi, and on June 2, 1871 , 
made her first appearance in public, after which 
she was promptly engaged for Italian opera at 
St. Petersburg, where she made her first appear- 
ance on the stage Oct. 23 of the same year, as 
Linda di Chamouni. Her next engagements 
were in Germany and at La Scala, Milan. She 
was afterwards engaged at Her Majesty's 
Opera, Drury Lane, for two seasons, and made 
her first appearance May 3, 1873, <^ Marta. 
From 1877-78 she was engaged in Italian 
opera at the same house, and in 1879-82 at 
Ck)vent Garden, undertaking with readiness 
and capacity a large number of parts, whether 
principal or subordinate — viz. Inez ('L'Afri- 
caine ), Leonora ('Trovatore*), Adalgisa, Donna 
Elvira, Susanna, Blonde (* D Seraglio '), and Mi- 
chaela on the production in England of ' Carmen * 
(June 22, 1878). For the seasons 1882 and 1883 
she sang in English opera under Carl Rosa in the 
* Flying Dutclunan ' and ' Tannhauser ' ; and on 
April 9, 1883, was much praised for her spirited 
performance of Colomba, on the production 
of Mackenzie's opera. She sang in oratorio 
for the first time on Dec. 26, i88a, at Manches- 
ter, in the 'Mesriah,' and has rinoe been very 
successful both in the Handel and Leeds Festi- 
vals of 1883. Mme. Valleria has also sung suc- 
cessfully in opera and concerts in America and 
elsewhere. Her voice extends from Bb below 
the line to D in alt, is of considerable flexibility, 
fair power and volume, and pleasant quality. She 
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IB moreover an admirable actt-eaB. On Aug. 25, 
1877, she married Mr. R. H. P. Hutchinson, of 
Husband's Boeworth, near Bugby. [A.C.] 

VALVE (Fr. Piston; Germ. VentU). A con- 
trivance applied to brass instnmients with cupped 
mouthpieces for increasing their powers of per- 
formance. It may be described as a second tube 
or bypath on one side of the main bore, into which 
the column of air may be diverted at will by a 
movement of the fingers; the original path being 
automatically restored on their removal. The 
side channels are obviously always longer than 
the simple passage, and therefore act by length- 
ening the tube, and lowering the note produced 
by a definite quantity. This quantity is ap- 
proximately a tone for the first valve; a semi- 
tone for the second; a tone and a half for the 
third. Here the mechanism usually ends ; but a 
fourth valve is often added, especially in baritone, 
baHs, and contrabass instruments, which lowers 
the pitch about two tones and a-half. ^ Cornets 
have indeed been made with as many as six valves, 
but they have not received general acceptation. 

It is diflBcult to identify the original inventor 
of this ingenious contrivance. A rude form of 
valve may occasionally be seen on old Trombones, 
in which four parallel sliding tubes are actuated 
by a lever for each set, giving the instrument 
the appearance of a rank of organ pipes or of a 
Pandeail reed. The earliest definite facts are 
two patents of John Shaw ; the first Uken out 
in 1824; the second, which he calls a * rotary' 
or • swivel ' action, in 1838. The mechanism was 
much improved and simplified by Sax of Paris. 

The two principal models now in use are the 
Piston and the Rotatory valve. The former is 
most used in this country and in France; the 
latter in Germany. The Rotatory valve is 
simply a ' fourway stopcock turning in a cylin- 
drical case in the plane of the instrument, two 
of its four ways fonning part of the main chan- 
nel, the other two on its rotating through a 
quadrant of the circle, admitting the air to the 
bypath.* This gives great fireedom of execution, 
but is far more expensive and liable to derange- 
ment than the Piston valve. This, as its name 
implies, is a brass cylindrical piston moving 
airtight, vertically, in a long cylindrical case. It 
is pressed down by means of a short rod ending in 
a button for the finger at its upper end, and fiies 
back to its original place under the influence of a 
helical spring acting on its lower extremity. On 
the sides of the case four passages abut; two 
from the main tube, two from the bypath. The 
valve itself is perfoi-ated obliquely by correspond- 
ing holes, which give the open note when it is 
at the top, the depressed note when it is at the 
bottom of its stroke. In the Rotatory valve these 
holes describe an aro of the cirole ; in the Piston 
they have a rectilinear vertical traverse. 

Whichever form be used, it is intended to serve 
at least three purposes : 

1. To complete the scale. 

2. To transpose the key. 

3. To remedy false notes or imperfect intona- 
tion. 
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In four^valtre instruments the first tw6 of these 
requirements are combined, in order to bridge 
over the long gap of an octave which exists be- 
tween the fundamental note and its first upper 
partial : for example, the depression of pitch 
by 2^ tones places a Bb Instrument practically 
in the F below, and thus founds the whole scale 
on a new key-note, in which the three other 
valves produce fresh changes of interval. 

The third requirement has been applied prac- 
tically by Mr. Bassett to the trumpet, and his very 
valuable improvement is described under that 
heading. [Tbumpet.] 

The depressions and changes of pitch produced 
by each valve have been above named as ap- 
proximate only. This fact constitutes the great 
objection to the system. For an instrument 
like the French Horn, which varies in length ao 
cording to key from twelve to twenty-six feet, it 
is clear that a corresponding change must be 
made in the valve-slides, by which they remain 
aliquot parts of the main tpbe. This adjust- 
ment can be effected at the beginning of a com- 
position by the player; but in sudden changes, 
either of crook, key, or of enharmonic nature, it 
is quite impracticable. In instruments, more- 
over, of large compass, like the Euphonium, the 
valve length is totally different according as the 
passage played lies in the lower or the higher 
register; still more so if the fourth valve has 
lowered the whole pitch of the instrument as 
above described. 

In the French Horn, indeed, from the close- 
ness of the harmonics to one another in the part 
of its scale chiefly used, two valves are sufficient, 
depressing the note a semitone and a tone re- 
spectively. A far better device for this instru- 
ment was, however, patented by the late Mr. 
Ford, and may be seen in the Patent Museum ; 
but nowhere else, having been relegated, like so 
many other improvements, to the Umbo of dis- 
use. In this the piston arrangement, though 
working on the Rotatory method named above, 
actuates two short Trombone slides introduced 
into the main tube, and entirely does away with 
fixed bypaths. The player therefore has the 
power, as in the Trombone, of producing any 
note by ear, in correct intonation. 

An equally ingenious if not quite so perfect a 
correction of the error inherent in this construc- 
tion has been devised by Mr. Blaikley, of Messrs. 
Boosey's, under the name of (Compensating Pis- 
tons, and is best given nearly in his own words. 

In the ordinary arrangement the fint valve lowers 
the pitch one tone ; the second half a tone : and the 
third a tone and a half; but as the length of the instru 
raent should be, speaking roughly, in itiTerse proportion 
to the number of yibrations of the required notes, the 
desired result is not exactly obtained when two or three 
ralres are used in combination. Thus, in an instru- 

Sent in the key of 0, the first ralre lowers the pitch to 
7, the third Talve lowers it to Ab. For the low G the 
first valre is used in combination with the third, but its 
tubing is tuned to give the interval from G to Bb, and as 
the instrument when the third TaWe is down is vir- 
tually in A{L the tubing of the first valve is not sulB- 
ciently long to flatten the pitch a true tone from A to 
O. lliis defect is intensified when all three valves are 
used together to produce Db and O'. A numerical 
illust^inon may make this more clear : Let the first 
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▼ftlTB tubing be one-eighth the length of the inatni- 
ment, and the third ralre tubing one-fifth, the length of 
the instrument being unity ; one-fifth added thereto will 
lengthen it in the i^t inoportion to lower its pitch a 
minor third— i^. from G to Af]. To produce G, we should 
be able to lower the instrument one tone from ACi bnt 
the first TalTe will increase the length only one-eighth 
of unity, and not one-eighth (of 1-1-^). Q will therefora 
be somewhat sharp. 

Thus fkr with reference to instruments with three 
TalTee, but the defect is aggravated in those with four. 



Any actual lengthening ofthe ralTe slides by mechanism 
connected with the ralve is practically inadmissible, as 
the lightnees and rapidly of action of the TaWe would 
be thereby interfered with, but in the compensating pis- 
tons a lengthening of the ralre slides is brought about 
as follows. The tubing connected with the third ralTe 
is passed through the first and second in such a way 
that when the third is pressed down, the Tibrating 
column of air passes through passages in the first and 
second, in addition to the two passages in the thiid, as 
in the common arrangement; and for the purpoee of 
bringing additional tubing into action in connection 
with the first and second valres, as required for correct 
intonation (when they are either or both used in com- 
bination with the third), two air passages are added to 
each of these ralres, and in connection with each pair 
of passages a loop or circuit of tube of the required 
length, which is added to the effectire length ofthe 
instrument only when the third valve is used in con- 
nection with the others. Snch additional tubing com- 
pensates for the lowering of the pitch due to pressing 
down the third valve. No extra moving parts are intro> 
dnced, and the established fingering is preaerved. 

The writer has exunined the system, and finds 
it to work with ease, and to add only a few ounces 
to the weight ofthe instrument. [W.H.S.] 

VAMPYR, DER. Opera in 4 acts; words 
by C. G. Haser, music by Mawchner. Produced 
at Leipzig March a8, 1828 ; in London, at the 
Theatre Royal English Opera House, in 3 acts, 
Aug. as. 1829. [G.] 

VAN BREE, JoHANN Bernhakd, son of 
a musician, bom at Amsterdam, Jan. 29, 1801. 
He was taught chiefly by his father, and first 
came before the public as' a player of the violin, 
on which he was much renowned in HoUand. 
In 1829 he was appointed conductor of the Felix 
Mebitis Society of Amsterdam, and held the 
]K>et with great distinction till his death Feb. 14, 
1857. ^^^ Bree was an industrious composer, 
and left behind him a mass of works in all the 
regfular departments of music. In England he 
is known U) Choral Societies by three masses for 
men's voices, and a cantata for St. Cecilia's Day, 
all published by Novellos. Van Bree was the 
founder (1840) of the Cecilien-Vereen of Am- 
sterdam, which he conducted till his death, and 
was also head of the music school of the Society 
for the encouragement of music (Maatschapjj 
tot bevoidering der Toonkunst). [G.J 

VAN DEN EEDEN. Gilles, Beethoven's 
first instructor in music. Of his birth and death 
nothing seems to be known, bnt he was doubt- 
lees son or nephew of Heinrich van den Eede, 
who in 1695 was Hofinusicus to the then Elector 
of Cologne. In 172 a the name occurs again as a 
vocalist, but the first certain mention of Gilles is 
in 1728, when he represents to the Elector that 
he has been employed as organist for a year 
and a half without pay, 00 which 100 gulden is 
allotted him, increased, on his further petition 
(July 5, 1729), to 200 gulden.* He thus entered 

1 ThAj.r. 1. 10. n. 34. TlMDaaMUi9eltVaodeB««t.SDdVMideQ Csde. 
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the Elector's service before Beethoven's gnmd- 
father. [See vol. i. p. 162 5]. In 1780 we find 
him as teacher to the little Lndwig : when the 
teaching hegBn or of what it consisted beyond 
the organ is not known. There is reason to 
believe however that Beethoven had no instructor 
in composition before Nebtb. He often spoke 
of his old teacher, with many storiee which have 
not been preserved.' In 1784 Van den Eeden's 
name has vanished from the lists. [G.] 

VANDER STRAETEN, Edmokd, distin- 
gnished Belgian musician, and writer on music, 
and author of 'La Musique aoz Pays-Bas,' a 
work still in progress and destined to be a monu- 
ment of erudition and research — was bom at 
Oudenarde in Flanders, Dec. 3, 1826. He was 
educated for the law, first at Alost, and afterwards 
in the University of Ghent. On his return to 
Oudenarde, he continued the cultivation of his 
taste for music, in combination with nimusmaticB 
and archaeolo^. the last-named pursuit powerfully 
influencing the determination of his career. While 
in his native town he organised and directed per- 
formances of excerpts fix>m operatic works, and in 
1849 himself set to music a three-act drama, en- 
titled ' Le Proecrit.' At this early age he began 
that research in the rich musical archives of his 
native country which he has since given to the 
public in his literary works. M. Vander Strae- 
ten next became secretary to F^tis, who was 
then Director of the Brussels Conservatoire, 
at the same time continuing his studies in har- 
mony and counterpoint, the latter under F^tis, 
with whom he entered into active collaboration, 
in cataloguing the historical section of the Royal 
Library and contributing numerous articles to 
F^tis's biographical dictionary. He thus spent 
foui-teen years in preparation for his own histori- 
cal productions. During this time he acted as 
musical critic to • Le Nerd,* ' L'licho du Parle- 
ment,' and 'L'fetoile Beige,' and wrote, as well, in 
various reviews. Although adoring the southern 
genius of Rossini, he never ceased to advocate 
the claims of Weber, and also of Wagner, as hib 
operas came out. 

The first volume of • La Musique anx Pays- 
Bas' appeared in 1867, and marks the period of 
his entire devotion to the publication of his 
arohseological discoveries. He had formed an 
important library of materials for the musical 
history of the Low Countries, and had also col- 
lected musical instruments bearing upon his 
studies, including his beautiful Jean Uuckers 
clavecin of 1627, figured in his third volume. 

The Belgian Gk>vernment now charged M. Van- 
der Straeten with artistic and scientific missions 
which involved his visiting Germany, Italy, 
France, and Spain. He visited Weimar in 1870, 
for the model representations of Wagner's operas, 
and bis reports are alike distinguished by esthe- 
tic sentiment and clearness of analytical vision. 
He has been appointed quite recently by his 
government, in concert with the Academic Royale, 
on the committee for the publication of ancient 

• TbMjtr 1. 114 ; SGbln41«r (lat ed.) p. it. 
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Belgian oompontioni , and it is confided to him 
to collect the materials for this noble andertaking. 
The question of the birthplace of the 1 5th-century 
composer T1KOTORI8, which had been claimed for 
Nivelles in Brabant, aroused a Tiolent contro- 
versy. M. Vander Straeten is, however, admitted 
to be victorious, having adduced proofs that place 
the locality in West Flanders, and form an im- 
portant chapter of his fourth volume. 

He is an honorary or corresponding member of 
twelve musical or arohsological societies. His 
most important published works (to 1 885) are — 
* La Musique aux Pays-Bas avant le XIX* sikde/ 
7 vols. (1 867-1 885); 'Le Th^tre Villageois en 
Flandre,* 2 vols. (1874 and 1880); 'Les Mudciens 
n^rlandais en Italic* (1882); *Les Musioiens 
N^erlandais en Espagne* (first part, 1885). A 
complete bibliography of his works to 1877 is 
appended to an interesting biographical notice, 
written by M. Charles Meerens, and published 
ai Borne. [A.J.H.] 

VANINI. [See BoscHi.] 

VARIANTE ifl the usual expression in Ger- 
many for varying versions or readings of a piece 
of music. Thus in the principal editions of 
Bach's instrumental works, besides the adopted 
text of a piece, other copies containing various 
changes are printed in an ap|)endix, and en- 
titled Varianten. [G.] 

VARIATIONS. In the days when modem 
music was struggling in the earliest stages of its 
development, when most of the forms of art 
which are familiar in the present day were either 
imknown or in their crudest state of inrancy, 
composers who aimed at making works of any 
size laboured under great disadvantages. They 
were as fully conscious as composers are now 
of the neces&ity of some system of structure or 
principle of art to unify the whole of each work, 
and to carry on the interest from moment to 
moment; but as they had not discovered any 
form which could extend for more than a few 
phrases or periods, their only means of making 
the music last any length of time was to repeat, 
and to disguise the repetition and give it fresh 
interest by artistic devices. 

In choral music they took some old familiar 
piece of plainsong, or a good secular tune, put 
it into^ very long notes, and gave it to one of 
the voices to sing; and then made something 
ostensibly new upon this basb by winding round 
it ingenious and elaborate counterpoint for all 
the other voices. The movement lasted as long 
as the tune served, and for other movements— if 
the work happened to be a mass, or work neces- 
sarily divided into separate pieces — they either 
took a new tune and treated it in the same way, 
or repeated the former one, and sometimes sang 
it iMbckwards for variety, with new turns of 
counterpoint each time. 

Similarly, in instrumental music, as soon as 
their art was enough advanced to produce good, 
clear, and complete dance-tunes and songs, they 
extended the musical performance by repeating 
the tunes, with such other touches of fresh 
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interest as could be obtained by grace-notes and 
ornamental passages, and runs inserted in the 
bass or other parts. In this way the attention 
of composers came to be very much drawn to the 
art of varying a given theme, and presenting it 
in new lights ; and they carried it to a remark- 
ably advanced stage when scarcely any of the 
other modem forms of art had passed the period 
of incubation. 

In choral music the art was limited to the 
practice of using a given tune as the central 
thread to hold the whole work together ; and it 
almost died out when maturer principles of 
stracture were discovered ; but in instrumental 
music it has held its own ever since, and not 
only plays a part of great importance in the 
most modem sonatas and symphonies, but has 
given rise to a special form which has been a 
great favourite with all the greatest masters, 
and is known by the name of Vaiiations. 

The early masters had different ways of apply- 
ing the device. One which appears to have been a 
favourite, wax to write only one variation at a time, 
and to extend the piece by joining a firesh theme 
to the end of each variation, so that a series of 
themes and single variations alternated through- 
out. In order to make the members of the series 
hang together, the variations to the different 
themes were often made in similar style ; while 
the successive themes supplied some little con- 
trast by bringing different successions of har- 
mony into prominence. There are several pieces 
constructed in this fashion by Byrd and Bull 
and Orlando Gibbons, who were among the ear- 
liest composers of instrumental music in modern 
Europe ; and they consist chiefly of sets of 
Pavans, or Galiards, or neat little tunes like 
Bull*s 'Jewel.* Many are interesting for in- 
genuity and originality of character, but the 
form in this shape never rose to any iiigh pitch 
of artistic excellence. Another form, which will 
be noticed more fully later on, was to repeat 
incessantly a short clause of bass progression, 
with new figures and new turns of counterpoint 
over it each time ; and another, more closely 
allied to the modem order of Variations, was 
a piece constructed upon a theme like Sellenger's 
Round, which did not come to a complete end, 
but stopped on the Dominant harmony and so 
returned upon itself; by which means a con- 
tinuous flow of successive versions of the theme 
was obtained, ending with a Coda. 

These early masters also produced examples of a 
far more mature form of regular theme and varia- 
tions, not unlike thoroughly modem works of the 
kind ; in which they showed at once a very wide 
comprehension of the various principles upon 
which variations can be constructed, and an 
excellent perception of the more difBcult art of 
varying the styles of the respective members of 
the series so as to make them set off one another, 
as well as serve towards the balance and pro- 
portion of the whole set. 

Two of the works which illustrate best the 
different sides of the quoHtion at this early date 
are Byrd*s variations to the secular tune known 
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M 'The Carman's Whistle* and Bull's set called 
' Les Buffons/ These two represent respectively 
two of the most important principles upon which 
variations are made, since the fir^t series is almost 
entirely melorlic, and the second structural ; that 
is, each variation in the first series is connected 
with the theme mainly through the melody, 
whereas in the second the succession of the har- 
monies is the chief bond of connection; both 
themes are well adapted to illustrate these prin- 
ciples, the tune of the first having plenty of 
definite character, and the harmonies of the 
second being planned on such broad and simple 
lines as are most likely to remain in the memory. 
Byrd*B series consists of ei^t variations, in 
all of which, except the last, the melody is brought 
very prominently forward ; a different character 
being given to each variation by the figures 
introduced to accompany it. The way in which 
the various styles succeed one another is very 
happy. The first is smooth and full, and the 
second rugged and forcible ; the third quiet and 
plaintive, and the fourth lively and rhythmic ; 
and so on in similar alternation to the last, which 
is appropriately made massive and full, and is 
the only one which is based exclusively on the 
harmonies, and ignores the tune. The two fol- 
lowing examples give the opening bars of the 
fourth and sixth variations, and illustrate the 
style and way of ap[)lying the characteristic 
figures very happily. The upper part is the 
tune of the theme. 



Ex.1. Var.4. 
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Byrd'g variations are remarkable not only for 
their intrinsic qualities, but also as rare exam- 
ples of melodic treatment in those early days, 
when composers were more inclined to notice the 
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bass than the tune. Bull was by no means so 
great a genius as Bvrd, but he had a vein of 
melody, a good deal of vivacity, and a con- 
siderable sense of effect. In ' Les Buffons ' the 
former gift is scarcely brought into play, but 
the two latter are very serviceable. The theme 
is the simplest possible succession of chords, aa 
follows : — 
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Upon this fourteen variations are constructed, 
which are varied and contrasted with one an- 
other throughout, upon the same general princi- 
ples of succession as in Byrd s series. Many of 
them are merely made of scale passages, or rather 
commonplace figures; but some are well de- 
vised, and the two following are interesting as 
examples of the freedom with which composers 
had learnt to treat structural variations even in 
such early days. Ex. 4 is the beginning of the 
second variation, and Ex. 5 is the thirteenth, 
which flows out of the one preceding it. 
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In the time which followed Byrd and Bull the 
beet energies of composers were chiefly directed 
to the development of such instrumental forms 
as the Suite and the Canzona, and the earlier 
kinds of Sonata ; and Sets of Variations were not 
so common. There are a few examples among 
Fresoobaldi's compositions; as the 'Aria detta 
Balletto ' in the second book of Toccatas, Can- 
sonaSy etc., which is curious on account of the 
way the variations are put into different times ; 
but his works of the kind are on the whole 
neither so interesting nor so satisfactory as 
Byrd's. It is also common to meet with an 
occasional variation on one or more of the regu- 
lar dance-movements in the Suites; and in that 
position they were commonly called Doubles. 
There is a curious and unusual experiment 
in a Suite of Kuhnau's in £ minor, in which the 
Courante in 6-4 time is a complete variation of 
the Allemande in common time that precedes 
it. But the art of varying a theme of some sort 
was cultivated to a greater extent about this 
time under other guises. In Grermany com- 
posers were fond of harmonising their Chorales 
in all sorts of ingenious ways, such as are found 
later in perfection in Bach's Cantatas and Pas- 
sions ; they abio used the Chorales as a kind of 
Canto fermo upon which they based elaborate 
movements for the organ, full of ingenious and 
effective figures and various devices of coimter- 
point; and not a little of the great development 
of organ-playing, which culminated in J. S. Bach, 
was carried on by the cultivation of this form of 
art. Another form which was more obviously 
allied to the sets of variations, and indeed can 
in some cases hardly be distinguished from them, 
was the ground-bass or basso ostinato, which was 
H very favourite form of art all over Europe 
during the greater part of the 17th century. 
The principle of following the bass of the 
theme is indeed constantly made use of in 
variations, and in theory the only difference 
between the two forms is that in a ground- 
bass the bass passage, which is repeated over 
and over again, is the whole bond of connec- 
tion which joins the series together; while in 
variations the bass may change entirely so long 
as the theme is recognisable either by means of 
the melody or the succession of the harmonies. 
But in practice, though there are many exam- 
ples in which a good clear bass fig^ure is made to 
persist with obstinate regularity in this form, 
it often gave place to the succession of the har- 
monies, or was itself so varied as to become 
scarcely recognisable. For instance, a so-called 
Ground by Blow in £ minor, with twenty- 
eight divisions, begins with a section that is 
much more like a theme for variations; and 
though the bass moves in good steps, it has no 
very decided figure whatever. A comparison 
of the first half of the so-called ground with the 
corresponding part of the bass of the twentieth 
division will show that the view musicians then 
took of the repetitions was at least a liberal 
one: — 
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In this case the outline of the bass as defined 
by the successive steps downwards is pretty well 
maintained, but in a few other divisions which 
are more elaborately constructed, not only is the 
bass altered, but even harmonies which do not 
strictly correspond to the originals are intro- 
duced. Such treatment clearly destroys the in- 
dividuality of the form of art, and makes the 
work to all intents a theme with variations, 
under limitations. The real type of movement 
constructed on a ground-bass has a decided 
character of its own, as the ob(»tinate reiteration 
of a good figure is necessarily a striking bond 
of connection throughout the piece ; and if the 
figures built upon it are well varied it can be 
made very amusing. In Purcell*B use of this form, 
which he was evidently fond of, the type is kept 
much purer, and the divisions on the ground are 
really what they pretend to be. A quotation of 
the bass of a ground in one of his Suites will 
illustrate better than any description the differ- 
ence between the real thing and a hybrid like 
Blow's : — 

Ex. 8. 




But even so genuine a specimen as Purcell's is 
closely allied to a theme with variations; and 
at a time when the form was so popular that it 
was not only a favourite with composers, but 
the constant resource of performers with any 
talent for extemporising to show off their skill in 
two directions at once, it seems very likely that 
the more elastic but less pure form adopted by 
Blow and others should have been easily allowed 
to pass in the crowd of experiments; and thus 
compotiers were constantly developing the form 
of * Theme and Variations * under another name. 

A celebrated example which bears upon this 
question is the twelfth and last Sonata of Co- 
relli's Opera Quinta, which is called ' La Follia.' 
This is sometimes described as a Theme and 
twenty-two variations, and sometimes as Divi- 
sions on a ground. The bass of the theme was 
well known in those days as Farinelli's Ground, 
from the inventor, and was commonly used by 
musicians and composers, as for instance by 
Vivaldi. Hawkins Ppeaks of it as * the favourite 
air known in £ngla]id as Farinelli's Ground/ 
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Bbowisg * oonfusion in his mind even as to the 
diffisrenoe between a * ground * and a tone. In 
Corelli*8 work the bass is not repeated at all 
rej^ularly, so it Ib to all intents and purposes a 
series of firee variations. These are most of them 
very simple, being different forms of arpeggios 
on the harmonies of the theme, but they are 
well devised so as to contrast and set off one 
another, and are effective in their way for the 
violin. The tempos vary from Adagio and An- 
dante to Allegro and Vivace, and the time- 
signatures also, as 5-4, 4-4, and 3-8. Ck>relli 
evidently took an easy view of variations, for 
both in this set and in the Chaoonne in the 
twelfth Sonata of op. a, the harmonies are not 
at all strictly followed, and occasionally have 
next to nothing to do with the theme for several 
bars together; and this appears to have been 
rather a chtiracteristic of the Italian style of 
writing such things. The treatment of the form 
in this instance, and in muny others of nearly the 
same period (as those by Blow, and many by 
Locatmli and others a little later), together with 
the lax way in which Hawkins speaks of the 
subject, tend to the conclusion that this popular 
form of Ground-bass movement was gradually 
becoming mixed up with the form of Theme* 
and- Variations, and trenching on its province. 
Even the length of the bass in the Follia and 
other examples is in favour of this view, because 
the effect of the ground-bass is lost when it 
extends beyond very moderate limits. The best 
examples are after such a concise fashion as the 
bass quoted from Purcell, and such superb speci- 
mens as the 'Crucifixus' in Bach's Mass, his 
Passacaglia in C minor, and similar works by 
Buxtehude for the organ. If tlie groimd-bass 
has several clauses, as in Corelli's Follia or Blow's 
piece (Ex. 6), it loses its effect and has to be 
treated after the manner of a theme ; and the 
adoption of long periods led composers to that 
treatment, at the same time that the habit of 
looking at their subject in the direction of the 
bass rather than the upper part, influenced their 
manner of dealing with variations. 

This condition of things throws an interesting 
light upon J. S. Bach's thirty Variations on an 
Aria in 6 major for a barpsidiord with two rows 
of keys, which is the first very important work 
of its kind, and still among the most remark- 
able in existence, though it is never played in 
public in consequence of the difficulty of giving 
due effect on one row of keys to the rapid cross- 
ing [MisHages which are written for two. The Aria 
which serves for theme is not after the manner 
of a modem aria, but is a dance movement like 
those in the Suites. It is in fact a Sarabande 
of the expressive and elaborate kind familiar 
among Bach's works ; it has plenty of fine melody 
but no catching tune, and nothing to invite 
melodic variations of the modem kind. On the 
other hand, it is constructed of veiy broad and 
simple successions of harmony, with the bass mov- 
ing a step of some sort in almost every bar ; and 
upon this motion of bass or harmonies the whole 
series of variations is really constructed. It is 
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therefore actually almost as much of a ground- 
bass movement as Oorelli's Follia^ or Blow's 
example. The actual bass figure is not repeated, 
but either the steps by which it moves or the 
regular changes of the harmony are always 
represented in some way under the elaborate tex- 
ture of the figures. In fact, what Bach does is 
to take out the harmonic framework upon which 
the Aria is built, and use it to build thirty other 
little movements upon. The way in which these 
are developed from the original will be best un- 
derstood l^ a comparison of the opening bars of 
some of the variations with the corresponding 
portion of the bass of the theme. 

The following is the bass of the first eight bars 
of the Aria, with figures to represent the prin- 
cipal harmonies : — 




C/) {g) (h) 

In a good many variations, such as the ist, 
and, 4th, lath, and a and, these steps are very 
clearly maintained. The bass figure of the and 
variation will serve to illustrate this : — 

Ex.10. 
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It is very rare however that the same positions 
of the chords are rigidly adhered to throughout. 
All positions are held to be interchangeable. 
This would be less possible in dealing with a 
modem theme with weak or irregular motions 
of harmony; but where the changes are so 
strict and clear, the successions are traceable 
even through a looser treatment of the originaL 
An example which will illustrate Bach's method 
of interchanging positions of the same chordi^ 
and the ingenuity with which he builds one 
form upon another, is the opening of the tenth 
variation, which is a complete little four-part 
Fughetta : — 

Ek.h. 
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VARIATIONa 

In bar (b) the first position of the chord of the 
Dominant is implied instead of its first inversion ; 
in bar (c) there is a similar interchange, and in 
bars {d) and (^) the principal emphasis of the bar 
falls upon a first inversion instead pf a first posi- 
tion of the same chord. 

In other variations he goes much further still. 
In the ninth the strict succession of chords is 
frequently altered, but in such a way that the 
character and general contour of the harmonic 
succession is still to be felt in the background. 
For instance, in the passage corresponding to 
bars {e) and (/) the hannoiiiee of £ minor and 
6 are forced in in the place of those of G and A. 
Then the harmony of C and A, which really re- 
presents bar (/), is driven into the bar cor- 
responding with (g); and in order to make 
the final chord of the cadence answer in position 
with the original, all that appears of the chord 
corresponding to bar {g) is the last quaver. 
The following example will show the nature 
of the change, beginning at the half-bar cor- 
responding with {d) where the first half close falls, 
up to the first close in the principal key in 
bar (h) :— 
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This appears to be rather an extreme in- 
stance, but in reality the change is caused 
by nothing more than the happy idea of turn- 
ing the passing note in bar {d) in an opposite 
direction, and so leading to the intrusion of the 
chord of E ; thus causing the chords of G and C, 
which follow in their proper order, to come one 
step too late, and forcing the penultimate chord 
of the cadence into very close quarters. But 
the form of the cadence is preserved all the 
same, and so the change turns out to be more in 
superficial appearance than reality; while the 
regularity of the succession is still sufficiently 
obvious to identify the theme. 

The manner in which all the variations are 
written is contrapuntal, and in many cases they 
are cast in some one or other of the old contra- 
puntal forms. Every third variation through- 
out, except the last, is a Canon of some sort, 
with a free bass which generally follows the 
outlines of the bass of the theme. These take 
aU the intervals in regular order — a Canon at 
the unison in the 3rd variation, a Canon at the 
second in the 6th, and so on up to a Canon 
at the ninth in the 37th variation, the Canons 
at the fourth and fifth being complicated by 
making them in contrary motion. Variation 10 
is a complete Fughetta, and Variation 16 an 
Overture after the French model, managed by 
making the part which represents the first half 
of the theme into the Maestoso movement, and 
the latter part into the fngal one. The last varia- 
tion is a 'Quodlibet*; that is, a movement in 
which several bits of familiar tunes are worked 
in together. The tunes are ' Volkslieder * of 



a very bright and hnpp^ type. It begins with 
one to the words ' Ich bm so lang nicht bei dir 
g*west,' on the top of which another, 'Krant 
und Riiben haben mioh vertrieben,* is intro- 
duced; and the fragments of the two, and 
probably bits of others which are not identified, 
are mixed up together in amusing but artistic 
confusion throughout, always following the har- 
monic succession of the original aria. After 
the Quodlibet the theme is directed to be played 
again, so as to make the cycle complete — a plan 
followed by Beethoven more than once, most 
notably in the last movement of his Sonata in 
E, op. 109. Every variation in the series has 
a perfectly distinct character of its own, and is 
knit together closely and compactly by the figures 
used ; which vary from the most pointed vivacity 
to the noblest dignity and calm ; and are so dis- 
tributed as to keep the action always going, and 
the interest alive at every step; the result of 
this many-sided technical workmanship being a 
perfectly mature art-form. In this respect, as in 
many others. Bach seems to sum up in his own 
lifetime the labours of several generations, and 
to arrive at a point of artistic development which 
the next generation fell far behind ; for a height 
equal to that of his work was not again reached 
till Beethoven's time. But the aspect of Bach*s 
work is peculiar to himself and his time. The 
technical side is brought into extreme promin- 
ence. This is shown most obviously in the 
canons and fugues, but it is also shown in the 
texture of the other variations. Some few are 
extremely expressive and beautiful, but it was 
not with the paramount object of making them 
all so that Bach attacked his problem, for his 
variations are rather developments of ideas em- 
bodied in vigorous and regular rhythmic figures 
than romantic or dramatic types. Both the 
ideas and the way of treating them belong to 
the old contrapuntal school, and that style of 
variation-writing which is most richly and com- 
prehensively shown in this series of variations, 
comes to an end with Bach. 

He produced several other sets in the same 
manner, notably the famous Chaconne in the Suite 
in D for violin solo ; but it is not necessary to 
analyse that work, since the same principles are 
observed throughout, even to the repetition of the 
theme at the end to clench it all together. As 
in the previous case, the basis of the variation is 
the harmonic framework of the theme ; and the 
melody hardly ever makes its reappearance till 
its resumption at the end. The bass steps are 
just as freely dealt with as in the previous case, 
from which it may be gathered that Bach conm- 
dered the harmonic structure the chief thing in 
a Chaconne (which has the reputation of being a 
movement on a ground-bass) as much as in a regu- 
lar Theme and yariations. He also produced 
an example of a different kind, in a little set 
of eight variations on a very beautiful and melo- 
dious theme in A minor. In this the harmonic 
framework is not nearly so noticeable, and the 
variations are not made to depend upon it so 
much as in the other cases. Some few of them 
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are constrncted on the same principles as tbe 
great set of thirty, but more often the melody 
of the theme plays an mimistakeable pnrt. This 
may be seen from a comparison of the melody of 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th bars of the theme, with 
the same portion of fche third variation. 




The influence of the tune is similarly apparent 
in several other variations, putting a new com- 
plexion upon variation-making, in the direction 
cultivated by the next generation ; but the result 
is neither so vigorous nor so intrinsically valuable 
as in other works more after Bach*s usual 
manner, though historically interesting as an 
experiment in a line which Bach generally 
thought fit to let alone. 

HandeFs way of treating variations was very 
different from Bach's, and more like the methods 
of the Italian school, as illustrated by Corelli. 
In most cases, indeed, he regarded the matter 
from the same point of view as Bach, since he 
looked upon the harmonic framework as the 
principal thing to follow; but he reduced the 
interest of his representation of that frame- 
work in new figures to a minimum. Where 
Bach used ingenious and rhythmical figures, 
and worked them with finscinating clearness and 
consistency, Handel was content to use mere 
empty arpeggios in different forms. In many of 
his sets of Variations, and other works of the 
same kind, he makes the effect dopend chiefly 
upon the way in which the quickness of the notes 
varies, getting faster and faster up to the bril- 
liant but empty conclusion. The set which has 
most musical interest is the ' Harmonious Black- 
smith * in the Suite in E ; and in this the usual 
characteristic is shown, since the variations begin 
with semiquavers, go on to triplet semiquavers, 
and end with scale passages of demisemiquavers. 
The extraordinary popularity of the work is 
probably owing chiefly to the beauty of the 
theme, partly also to the happy way in which the 
style of the variations hits the mean between the 
elaborate ifftistic interest of such works as 
Bach's and the emptiness of simple arpeggios, 
and partly to the fact that their veiy simplicity 
shows to advantage the principles upon which a 
succession of variations can be knit together into 
an effective piece, by giving all the members of 
the series some relative bearing upon each other. 
In this set the connection and function of each 
it so thoroughly obvious that the most ordinary 
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musical intelligence can grasp it, and it is to 
such grounds of effect that Handel trusted in 
iiinking all his sets, whether in such an example 
as the Passacaglia in the G minor Suite or the 
Chaconne with sixty variations. Only in very 
few cases does he even appear to attempt to 
make the separate numbers of the series interest- 
ing or musically characteristic, and yet the series 
as a whole is almost always effective. He is 
more inclined to allow the tune of his theme to 
serve as a basis of effect than Bach was. In the 
variations in the Suite in D it is very promi- 
nent, and in the earlier variations of the * Har- 
monious Blacksmith * is clearly suggested ; and 
in this way he illustrates the earlier stage of the 
tendency which came to predominate in the 
next generation. The following are types of the 
figures ased by Handel in more than one set: — 

Ex.14. 
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Another composer showed this tendency to 
follow the tune even more markedly. This was 
Rameau, who was bom two years before Handel 
and Bach, but was brought more strongly under 
the rising influences of the early Sonata period, 
through his connection with tbe French operatic 
school, and the French instrumental school, of 
which Couperin was the happiest represent- 
ative. These French composers were almost 
the first of any ability in Europe to give their 
attention unreservedly to tunes, and to make tune, 
and character of a tuneful kind, the object of 
their ambition. Rameau produced a number of 
charming tuneful pieces of a harmonic cast, and 
naturally treated variations also from the point 
of view of tune, studying to bring the tune for- 
ward, and to make it, rather than the harmonic 
successions, the basis of his variations. When 
operatic influences came into play and influ- 
enced the instrumental music of German com- 
posers, and when the traditions of the Protestant 
school gave place to those of the southern and 
Catholic Germans, the same result followed. 

Other circumstances also affected the form 
unfavoQrably. The cause of the falling off in 
vigour, depth of feeling, and technical resource 
from the standard of Handel and Bach, is obvious 
enough in other departments; since men were 
thrown back as they had been after Palestrina*s 
time, through having to cope with new forms 
of art. In the case of variations — by this time 
an old and established form — the cause of such 
falling off is not easy to see ; but in reality varia- 
tions were just aa amenable to un&vourable 
influences as the rest of instrumental mu8ic« 
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since composers began to try to treat them In 
the same Btyle as their sonata movements. 
They dropped the contrapuntal methods, with 
the opportunities afforded by them, and as they 
had not yet developed the art of expressing 
effective musical ideas in the modem style 
apart from the regular sonata form, their works 
of the kind seem, by the side of Bach's, to be 
sadly lacking in interest. Moreover, the object 
of writing them was changing. Bach wrote up 
to the level of his own ideas of art, without 
thinking what would please the ordinary public ; 
but the composers of the middle of the i8th 
century wrote their clavier music chiefly for the 
use or pleasure of average amateurs, on whom 
first-rate art would be thrown away ; and aimed 
at nothing more than respectable workmanship 
and easy agreeable tunefulness. The public 
were losing their interest in the rich counter- 
point and massive nobility of style of the older 
school, and were setting their affections more 
and more on tune and simply intelligible form ; 
and composers were easily led in the same 
direction. The consequences were happy enough 
in the end, but in the earlier stages of the new 
style variation-making appears to have suffered ; 
and it only regained its position in rare cases, 
when composers of exceptional genius returned, 
in spite of the tendency of their time, to the 
method of building a fair proportion of their 
variations on the old principles, and found in 
the harmonic framework equal opportunities to 
these afforded by the tunes. 

How strongly Haydn and Mozart were drawn 
in the prevailing direction is shown by the 
number of cases in which they took simple and 
popular tunes as themes, and by the preponder- 
ance of the melodic element in their variations. 
This is even more noticeable in Mozart than in 
Haydn, who took on the whole a more serious 
and original view of the form. True, he did not 
write nearly so many sets as his younger con- 
temporary, and several that he did write are of 
the very slightest and most elementary kind — 
witness that which forms the last movement 
of the Clavier Sonata in £b, that on a tune 
in * Tempo di Minuetto* in a sonata in A, and 
that in a sonata for clavier and violin in G. In 
these cases he is obviously not exerting himself 
at all, but merely treating the matter lightly 
and easily. But when he set about his work 
seriously, it has far more variety, interest, and 
many-sided ingenuity than Mozart's. This is 
the case with sevend of the sets in the string 
quartets, and with the remarkable one for clavier 
alone in F minor, and the beautiful slow move- 
ment in the Sonata for Clavier and Violin in F. 
The things most noticeable in these are the re- 
markable freedom with which he treats his theme, 
and the original means adopted to combine the 
seta into complete and coherent wholes. Prob- 
ably no one except Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Brahms took a freer view of the limits of 
fair variation ; the less essential chonis and root 
bamunies of the theme are frequently changed, 
even without the melody being preserved to 
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make up for the deviation, and in certain cases 
whole passages appear to be entirely altered, and 
to have little if any connection with the theme 
beyond observance of the length of its prominent 
periods, and the fact that the final cadences come 
in the right forms and places. This occurs most 
naturally in a minor variation of a major 
theme, or vice vers4, where a passage in the 
relative major is made to correspond to a passage 
in the dominant key, and the succession of 
chords is necessarily altered to a different course 
to make the passage flow back to the principal 
key at the same place, both in variation and 
theme. There is an extremely interesting 
example of such changes in the slow move- 
ment of the Quartet in £b. No. as Trautwein. 
The theme is in Bb, and the first variation in 
Bb minor. The second half of the theme begins 
in F, and has a whole period of eight bkrs, 
closing in that key, before going back to Bb. 
The corresponding part of the first variation 
begins with the same notes transferred from first 
violin to cello, and has the same kind of motion, 
and similar firee contrapuntal imitation ; but it 
proceeds by a chain of closely interlaced modula- 
tions through Eb minor and Ab, and closes in 
Db. And not only that, but the portion which 
corresponds to the resumption of the principal 
idea begins in the original key in Db, and only 
gets home to the principal key for the last phrase 
of four bars, in which the subject again appears. 
So that for eleven bars the variation is only con- 
nected with the theme by the fact that the 
successive progressions are analagous in major 
and minor modes, and by a slight similarity in the 
character of the music. This was a very im- 
portant position to take up in variation- writing, 
and by such action Haydn fully established 
a much broader and freer principle of repre- 
senting the theme than had been done before. 
The following examples are respectively the first 
eight bars of the second half of the theme, and 
the corresponding portion of the ist variation: — 

Ex.17. 
Theme. 
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The other noticeable featare of Haydn's treat- 
ment of the variation -form is illustrated very 
happily by the ' Andante con Variazioni ' in F 
minor for clavier solo, and by the movement in 
the F major sonata for clavier and violin ; both 
showing how strongly he regarded the form as 
one to be unified in eome way or other beyond 
the mere connection based on identity of struc- 
ture or tune which is common to all the members 
of the series. The first of these is really a 
set of variations on two themes ; Rinoe the prin- 
cipal theme in the minor is followed by a slighter 
one contrasting with it, in the major. The varia- 
tions on these two themes alternate throughout, 
and end with a repetition of the principal theme 
iu its original form, passing into an elaborate 
coda full of allusions to its principal figures. 
Thus there is a double alternation of modes and 
of styles throughout binding the members to- 
gether ; and the free development of the features 
of the theme in the coda gives all the weight 
and interest necessary to clench the work at the 
end. The slow movement for clavier and violin 
in somewhat different in system, but aims at 
the same object. After the theme comes an 
episode, springing out of a figure in the cadence 
of the theme, and modulating to the dominant 
and back ; then comes the first variation in full, 
followed by another episode modulating to Bb, 
with plenty of development of characteristic 
figures of the theme, coming back (after about 
the same length as the first episode) to a pause 
on the dominant chord of the principal key, and 
followed by another variation with demisemi- 
quaver ornamental passages for the pianoforte. 
This variation deviates a little at the end, and 
pauses on the dominant chord again ; and then 
the beautiful and serene theme is given out once 
more in its original form. This Ib therefore an 
ingenious kind of Rondo in the form of varia- 
tions. The short contrasting episodes are quite 
in Rondo-form, the only difference being that 
the two middle repetitions of the theme are made 
unusually interesting by appearing in a firesh 
guise. One more point worth noting about 
Haydn's works of this kind, is that some of his 
themes are so rich and complex. In a few of 
the sets in the quartets the theme is not so 
much a tune as a network of figures combined 
in a regular harmonic scheme— see Ex. 1 7 ; and 
the same holds true of the * Andante con Varia- 
zioni ' mentioned above, which is long, and full 
of the most various and remarkable figures. It 
may be said finally that there is no branch 
of composition in which Haydn was richer and 
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more truly polyphonic than in his best sets of 
variations. 

Mozart, on the other hand, represents the ex- 
treme of the melodic form of variations. If in 
many of Haydn's slighter examples this ten- 
dency was perceptible, in Mozart it comes to a 
head. The variations which he makes purely 
out of ornamental versions of the tune of the 
theme, are at least four times as many as his 
harmonic and more seriously conceived ones. 
As has been said before, Mozart wrote far more 
sets than Haydn, and many of them were probably 
pieces d'occasion — trifles upon which there was 
neither time nor need to spend much thought. 
It is scarcely too much to say moreover that 
variation-writing was not Mozart*8 best province. 
Two of his greatest gifts, the power of moulding 
his form vrith the most refined and perfect ac- 
curacy, and spontaneous melody, have here no full 
opportunity. The themes which necessarily 
decide the form are in many cases not his own, 
and, except in rare instances, it does not seem to 
have entered into his head to try to make new 
and beautiful melodies on the foundation of their 
harmonic firamework. He seems rather to have 
aimed at making variations which would be 
easily recognisable by moderately- gifted ama- 
teurs ; and it must be allowed that it takes a 
good deal of musical intelligence to see the 
connection between a theme and a variation 
which is well enough conceived to bear frequent 
hearing. It is alw) certain that the finest varia- 
tions have been produced by scarcely any but 
composers of a very deep and intellectual organ- 
isation, like Beethoven, Bach, and Brahms. 
Mozart was gifted with the most perfect and 
refined musical organisation ever known; but 
he was not naturally a man of deep feeling or 
intellectuality, and the result is that his varia- 
tion-building is neither impressive nor genuinely 
interesting. Its chief merits are delicate mam- 
pulation, illustrating the last phase of harpsi- 
chord-playing as applied to the Viennese type 
of pianoforte with shallow keys, and he obtains 
the good balance in each set as a whole without 
any of Haydn's interesting ^evices. A certain 
similarity in the general plan of several of the 
independent sets suggests that he had a regular 
scheme for laying out the succession of variations. 
The earlier ones generally have the tune of the 
theme very prominent; then come one or two 
based rather more upon the harmonic framework, 
so as to prevent the recurrence becoming weari- 
some ; about two-thirds of the way through, if the 
theme be in the major, there will be a minor 
variation, and vice versn ; then, in order to give 
weight to the conclusion and throw it into relief, 
the last variation but one has a codetta of some 
sort or an unbarred cadenza, or else there is an 
unbarred cadenza dividing the last variation firom 
the final coda, which usually takes up clearly 
the features of the theme. These unbarred ca- 
denzas are a characteristic feature of Moz.irt*8 
sets of variations, and indicate that he regarded 
them as show pieces for concerts and such 
occasions, since they are nothing but pure finger- 
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flourishes to show off the dexterity and neatness 
of the performer. There are two— one of them 
a very long one — in the set on Paisiellu's ' Salve 
tu Doniine/ another long ono in that on Sarti^s 
'Come un agnello/ a long one in that on 'Lison 
dormait,' and others of more moderate dimen- 
sions in the sets on Gluck*s * Unser dnmmer 
Pobel meinty* Mr. Duport*8 minuet, *Je suis 
Lindor/ and others. In his treatment of the 
harmonic framework, Mozart is generally more 
strict than Haydn, but he is by no means tied 
by any sense of obligation in that retipect, and 
even makes excellent point out of harmonic di* 
gression. A most effective example, which con- 
tains a principle in a nutshell, is his treatment 
of the most characteristic phrase of 'Unser 
dummer Pobel' in the fourth variation. The 
phrase is as follows : — 

Ex. 10. 



To this he gives a most amusing turn by, as it 
were, missing the mark by a semitone : — 
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then he goes on to the end of the half of the 
variation which contains the passage, and begins 
it again as if for repeat ; and then again over- 
shoots the mark by a semitone : — 



Ex. 21 




There is probably no simpler example of an 
harmonic inconsistency serving a definite pur- 
pose in variations. In a less obvious way 
there are some in which very happy effect is 
obtained by going an unexpected way round 
between one essential point of harmony and 
another, and in such refinements Mozart is most 
successful. 

When he introduces sets of variations into 
sonatas and such works as his Clarinet Quintet, 
he seems to have taken more pains with them ; 
there are proportionately more free and harmonic 
Tariatious among them; and the element of 
show illustrated by the unbarred cadenza is not so 
prominent. There are good examples of variety 
of treatment and success in babincing the various 
members of the series in the variations in the 
fine Sonata in F for violin and pianoforte. True, 
the basis of the variations is for the most part 
melodic, but the prindplo is treated with more 
solid effect than usual. The same remark ap- 
plies to the last movement of the PF. Sonata in 
D, written in 1777. This contains some ex- 
tremely happy examples of the exclusive use of 
the harmonic principle, as in the 9th variation, 
in which the yigour and individuality of the 
VOL. IV. PT. a. 



figure give the variation all the appearance of 
an independent piece. Similarly in the nth. 
Adagio oantabile, and in the last, in which the 
time is changed from 4-4 to 3-4, the melody is 
so devised as to appear really new, and not merely 
the theme in an ornamental dress. 

An excellent use to which Mozart frequently 
puts variations is that of presenting the subjects 
of sonata-movements in new lights, or adding to 
their interest by new turns and ornaments when 
they reappear a second or third time in the 
course of the movement. One example is the 
recurrence of the theme in the ' Hondo en Polo- 
naise * which forms the middle movement in the 
Sonata in D just referred to. Another is the 
slow movement of the well-known Sonata in 
C minor, connected with the Fantasia in the 
same key. 

The cases in which Mozart ventured to give a 
variation a thoroughly independent character 
are rare. He seems to have thought it better 
to keep always in sight of his theme, and though 
he invented some charming and effective de- 
vices which have been used by later composers, 
as a rule the variations wait upon the theme 
too subserviently, and the figures are often too 
simple and familiar to be interesting. The follow- 
ing (* Je suis Lindor*) is a fair sample of his way 
of ornamenting a tune : — 



Ex.22. Theme. 




Variation. 
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Beethoven's work forms an era in the history 
of variation-making. It was a branch of art 
eminently oongenial to him; for not only did 
his instinct for close thematic development 
make him quick to see various ways of treating 
details, but his mind was always inclined to 
present the innermost core of his idea in dif- 
ferent forms. This is evinced plainly enough 
in the way in which he perfects his subjects. 
His sketch-books show how ideas often came to 
him in the rough ; and how, sometimes by slow 
degrees, he brought them to that refined and 
effective form which alone satisfied him. The 
substratum of the idea is the same firom first to 
last, but it has to undergo many alterations of 
detail before he finds the best way to say it. 
Even in this his practice differed extremely firom 
Mozart's, but in the treatment of the actual form 
of * Theme and variationa* it differed still more. 
In principle Beethoven did not leave the lin« 
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taken up by the oompoBen of the Sonata period, 
but he brought the old and new principles more 
to an equality than before, and was also very 
much more daring in presenting his model in 
entirely new lights. The prop<»rtion of purely 
ornamental variations in his works is small ; and 
examples in which the variations follow the 
theme very closely are more conspicuous in the 
early part of his life than later; but even among 
such comparatively early examples as the first 
movement of the Scmata in Ab (op. 26), or the 
still earlier ones in the Sonata in G (op. 14, 
no. a), and the set on Righini's air, there is a 
fertility of resource and imagination, and in the 
last case a daring independence of style which 
far outstrips anything previously done in the 
same line. 

In some sets the old structural principle is 
once more predominant, as in the well-known 
3a in C minor (1806), a set which is as much of 
a Chaconne as any by Corel li. Bach, or Handel. 
The theme is in chaoonne time, and the strong 
steps of the bass have the old ground-bass 
character. It is true he uses the melody of 
the theme in one or two instances — it would be 
almost impossible to avoid it at a time when 
melody counted for so much ; but in the large 
majority the variation turns upon the structural 
system of the harmonies. Among other points 
this set is remarkable as a model of coherence ; 
almost every variation makes a perfect comple- 
ment to the one that precedes it, and sets it off 
in the same way. In several cases the varia- 
tions are grouped together, externally as well as 
in spirit, by treating the same figures in dif- 
ferent ways ; as happens with the ist, and and 
3rd, with the 7th and 8th, and with the a6th 
and 27th and others. The 12th marks a new 
departure in the series, being the first in the 
major, and the four that follow it are closely 
connected by being variations upon that varia- 
tion ; while at the same time they form the 
single block in the major mode in the whole 
series. Every variation hangs together as closely 
as those in Bach*8 great set of thirty by the 
definite character of the figures used, while the 
whole resembles that set in the vigour of the 
style. 

In most of the other remarkable sets the prin- 
ciples of treatment are more mixed. For in- 
stance, in that on the Ballet Air from the ' Men 
of Prometheus,' some have a technical interest 
like Bach's, and some have an advanced orna- 
mental character after the fashion of Mozart's. 
Among ingenious devices which may fairly be 
taken as types, the sixth variation is worth 
noting. The tune is given intact at most avail- 
able points in its original pitch and original 
form, but the harmonies are in a different key. 
A marked feature in the series is that it has an 
introduction consisting merely of the bass of the 
theme, and three variations on that are given 
before the real theme makes its appearance ; as 
happens also in the last movement of the Eruica 
Symphony, which has the same subject, and some 
of the same variAtiom, but ia not a set of varia- 
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tions in the ordinary sense of the word, auice it 
has various episodes, fugal and otherwise, as in 
the movement firom Haydn's violin and piano- 
forte sonata described on p. aa^. 

Others of Beethoven's sets have original ex- 
ternal traits ; such as the set in F (op. 34), in 
which all the numbers are in different keys ex- 
cept the theme and the two last variations, the 
otners going in successive steps of minor thirds 
downwards. The variations themselves are for 
the most part based on the melody, but a most 
ingenious variety of character is kept up through- 
out, partly by changing the time in each suc- 
cesKively. 

The sets so far alluded to belong to the early 
or middle period of Beethoven's life, but the 
finest examples of his work of this kind belong 
to the last period, such as those in the Quartet 
in Eb, and the variations * In modo lidico' in the 
Quartet in A (op. 132), those in the Trio in Bb, 
in the Sonatas in E (op. 109), and C minor (op. 
Ill), the two in the 9th Symphony, and the 
thirty -three on the valse by Diabelli. These 
last five are the finest and most interesting in 
existence, and illustrate all manner of ways of 
using the form. In most cases the treatment 
of the theme is very free, and is sometimes 
complicated by the structure of the movement. 
In the slow movement of the 9th Symphony fur 
instance the theme and variations are inter- 
spersed with episodes formed on a different sub- 
ject and by passages of development based on 
the principal theme itself. In the choral part 
the variations are simply baaed upon the idea, 
each division corresponding to a variation being 
really a movement made out of a varied version 
of the theme adapted in style to the sentiment of 
the words, and developed without regard to the 
structure of the periods or plan of the tune. 

The sets in the two Sonatas are more strict, 
and the harmonic and structural variations are 
in about equal proportions. Their coherence is 
quite as strong as that of the thirty- two in C 
minor, or even stronger ; while there is infinitely 
more musical interest in them. In fiict, there is 
a romantic element which colours each set and 
gives it a special unity. The individual char- 
acter given to each variation is as strong as poa- 
sible, and such as to give it an interest of its 
own beyond its connection with the theme; 
while it is so managed that whenever the free- 
dom of style has a tendency to obliterate the 
sense of the theme, a variation soon follows in 
which the theme is brought forward clearly 
enough to re-establish the sense of its presence 
as the idea from which the whole series springs. 
The set in op. 109 is an excellent model of the 
most artistic way of doing this, without the 
device being so obvious as it is in the works of 
the earlier masters. I'he first variation has such 
a marked melody of its own that it necessarily 
leads the mind away from the theme. But the 
balance is re-established by the next variation, 
which is a double one, the repeats^ of the theme 
being given with different forms of variations, 
severally like and unlike the ori^^inal. The naict 
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rariation is also double, but in a different sense, 
the repeats being given in full with different 
treatment of the same figures. Moreover the 
balance is still kept up, since the first half is 
chiefly structural, and the second resumes the 
melody of the theme more clearly. The next 
two are more obscure, and therefore serve all 
the better to enhance the effect of the veiy clear 
reappearance of the theme in the final variation. 
This plan of making double variations was a 
favourite one with Beethoven, and he uses it 
again in the fourth variation in op. 1 1 1, and in 
the Diabelli set. In op. 1 1 1 it is worth noticing 
that there is an emotional phase alsa The first 
two variations gradually work up to a vehement 
climax, culminating in the third. After this 
outburst there comes a wonderful stillness in the 
fourth (9-16), like the reaction from a crisis of 
passion, and this stillness is maintained through- 
out, notwithstanding the two very different man- 
ners of the double variation. Then there is a 
codetta and a passage wanderins: through mazes 
of curious short transitions, constantly hinting at 
figures of the theme ; out of which the theme 
itself emerges at last, sailing with wind and tide 
in perfect tuition of its fre^om ; the List varia- 
tion of all seems to float away into the air as the 
tune sings through the haze of shakes and rapid 
light passages that spin round it, and the whole 
ends in quiet repuse. In such a sense Beethoven 
gave to his variations a dramatic or emotional 
texture, which may be, by those who under- 
stand it, felt to be true of the innermost workings 
of their emotions, but can hardly be explained 
in words. 

Technically the most remarkable set of all is 
that of thirty-three on the Diabelli valse. In 
this appear many traits recalling those in Bach's 
set of thirty. For instance, there is a fugetta, 
oast in the structural mould of the theme; there 
are imitative variations, of thoroughly modem 
type ; and there are also examples of the imi- 
tations being treated by inversion in the second 
half, as was the manner of Bach. But in style 
there is little to recall the methods of the older 
master, and it is useless to try and lay down 
hard and £ut technical rules to explain the 
detailed connection of theme and variation. In 
all these last sets, and in the Diabelli set espe- 
cially, Beethoven is making transformations 
rather than variations. He takes the theme in 
all its phases — harmonic, melodic, or rhythmic — 
and having the idea well in his mind, reproduces 
it with unlimited variety in different a8pects. 
At one moment a variation may follow the me- 
lody of the theme, at another the harmonic 
structure, at another it will be enough that some 
special trait like the persistence of an inner por^ 
tion of the harmony in thirds or otherwise is 
reproduced, as in the second phrase of Variation 
No. 8. At other times he will scarcely do more 
than indicate clearly the places where the ca- 
dences and signs of the periods fall, as in Varia- 
tion 13, with the long pauses ; while at other times 
be works by nothing more than analogy, as in 
the relations of the end of the first half and 
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beginning of the second half of Variation 5, and 
the beginnings of the second halves of Nos. 9, 
13, and a a. In other cases there are even more 
complicated reasons for the connection. An ex- 
ample occurs as early as the first variation. The 
strong type of figure, moving by diatonic steps, 
adopted at the beginning, is worked out in 
longer reaches in the second half, until it forces 
the harmony away from the lines of the theme 
into short transitional digressions. These occur 
in two successive periods, which are brought 
round again and rendered externally as well as 
ideally intelligible by the way in which the 
periods are nuule to match. In a few other 
cases nothing but the strong points of the 
periods are indicated, and the hearer is left in 
doubt till he hears the strong cadence of the 
period, and then he feels himself at home again 
directly, but only to be inmiediately bewildered 
by a fresh stroke of genius in a direction where 
he does not expect it. The happiest example of 
this is Variation 13, already alluded to, which is 
principally rhythmic, just indicating by a sort of 
suggestion here and there a humorous version of 
the theme, and making all the progresnons seem 
absurdly wrong at first sight, though they come 
perfectly right in the end. The two following 
examples are the first halves of the theme and 
of Variation 13: — 

Ex. 23. (Tbeme.) 
Vivuue. 
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Ex.24. (YiriAtion 13). 
Vivace. 




Another most wonderful yariation is the twen- 
tieth, in which again there is a mere Buggestion 
of the theme woven into mnzes of transitions, 
passing away from the harmony of the theme in 
the less essential points, but always making the 
balance even again at the close, melodic and 
structural principles being mixed up almost in< 
extricably. Example 25 shows the portion of 
this variation corresponcUng to the part of the 
theme given in Ex. 23 :— 

Ex. 25. (Variation so). 
. AndanU. 




In almost all the variations except the fugue 
(no. 33) the periods are kept quite clear, and 
match the original faithfully; and this is the 
strongest point in helping the hearer or reader 
to follow the connection. The free fugue, which 
comes last but one, is exactly in the very best 
place to break any sense of monotony in the 
recurrence of these exact periods, while the last 
variation sets the balance even again in a very 
distinct and weighty way, in fitvour of the plan 
and melody of the theme. 

In connection with the point illustrated by 
the fugue in this set, it is noticeable that 
Beethoven from the first seems to have aimed 
at relieving in some striking and decisive way 
the monotony which is liable to result from the 
constant recurrence of short sections, and the 
persistence of one key. His codas are frequently 
very long and free, and often contain extra 
variations mixed up with telling passages of 
modulation. The early set of variations on a 
theme by Righini (1790) affords one remarkable 
illustration of this, and the twelve on the Russian 
air from <Das Waldmadchen' (1797)* another. 
In the last movement of op. 1 1 1 the same end is 
gained by the string of transitions in the body of the 
movement before the last two variations; a similar 
passage occurs in the slow movement of the 9th 
Symphony; and in a few instances he gained tho 
same end by putting some of the variations in % 
different key, as in those of the Eb Quartet, which 
also contain a modulating episode near the end. 

The history of variations seems to be summed 
up in the set we have just been considering. In 
the earlier stages of the art the plan of the bass 
and the harmonies indicated by it was generally 
the paramount consideration with composers, 
and great technical ingenuity was expended. In 
characteristic sets of the earlier sonata-period 
the melody became paramount, and technical 
ingenuity was scarcely attempted. In Beetho- 
ven's latest productions structural and melodio 
elements *re brought to a balance, *nd made 
to minister in all the ways that artistic ex« 
perience and musical feeling conld suggest to 
the development of the ideas which lie in the 
kernel of the theme, and to the presentation of 
them in new lights. 
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No composer bad ever before attempted to 
produce yariations on such principlee as Bee- 
thoven did, and the art has hardly progressed 
in detail or in plan since his time ; but several 
composers have produced isolated examples, 
which are really musical and interesting. Schu- 
bert is particularly happy in the variations 
on the 'Tod und Maddien' theme in the D 
minor Quartet, in which there is great beauty 
of sound, charm of idea, and contrast of style, 
without anything strikingly original or ingenious 
in principle. Weber produced numbers of very 
effective and characteristic sets for pianoforte. 
Mendelssohn left one or two artistic works of 
the kind, of which the * Variations serieuses* 
is the best. In this set there are happy instru- 
mental effects, and the whole makes an effective 
pianoforte piece ; but Mendelssohn*s view of this 
Dranch of art was only at the level of the simple 
standard of Mozart, and not even so free and 
spontaneous as Haydn's ; and in his application 
of melodic and structural principles he is ex- 
tremely strict. Far more interesting is Schu- 
mann's treatment of the form in such examples 
as the Andante and Variations for two pianos, 
and the well-known * Etudes Symphoniques.' 
His view of the art tended to independence as 
much as Mendelssohn's did to rigidity, and at 
times he was even superfluously free in his 
rendering of the structural aspect of the theme. 
His devices are less noticeable for ingenuity than 
for the boldness with which he gives a thoroughly 
warm, free, and romantic version of the theme, 
or works up some of its characteristic figures 
into a movement of nearly equal proportions 
with it. 

By far the finest variations since Beethoven 
are the numerous sets by Brahms, who is akin to 
Beethoven more especially in those character- 
istics of intellect and strong emphatic character, 
which seem to make variations one of the most 
natural modes of expressing ideas. In the Va- 
riations and Fugue on a theme of Handel's 
(op. 24), the superb set for orchestra on a 
theme of Haydn (op. 56 a), those for four hands 
on a theme of Schumann's (op. 23), the two 
Paganini sets, and the fine set on an original 
theme in D (op. 21, no. i), he has not only 
shown complete mastery and perception of all 
aspects of the form, but a very unusual power of 
presenting his theme in different lights, and 
giving a most powerful individuality both of 
rhjrthm and figure to the several members of 
each series. His principlee are in the main 
those of Beethoven, while he applies such de- 
vices as condensation of groups of chonls, 
anticipations, inversions, analogues, sophistica- 
tion by means of chromatic passing notes, etc., 
with an elaborate bub fiuent ina^enuity which 
sometimes makes the tracing of the theme in a 
variation quite a difficult intellectual exercise. 
But analysis almost always proves the treatment 
to be logical, and the general impression^ is 
sufficiently true to the theme in broad outline 
for the principle of the form to be intelligible. 
He uses double variations with the happiest 



effect, M in those on the theme by Haydn, 
where the characteristic repetition of halves is 
sometimes made specially interesting by building 
one variation upon another, and making the 
repetition a more elaborate version of the first 
form of each half of the variation. Where the 
variations are stronglv divided from one another, 
and form a string of separate little pieces, the 
contrasts and balimces are admirably devised. In 
some cases again the sets are specially noticeable 
for their continuity, and for the way in which one 
variation seems to glide into another ; while they 
are sometimes connected by different treatment 
of similar figures, so that the whole presents a 
happy impression of unity and completeness. 
Branms is also, like Beethoven, most successful 
in his codas. Two very large ones are the fugue 
in the Handel set, and the fine, massive coda 
on a ground-bass derived from the first phrase 
of the theme, in the Haydn variations. Another 
on a large scale, but in different style, is that 
which concludes the Hungarian set (op. 31, 
no. 2.) 

In the following examples — which show the 
first four bars of the theme, and the correspond- 
ing portion of the third variation in the first Paga- 
nini set, the nature of several very characteristic 
devices, such as anticipation, insertion of new 
chords between essential points of the harmonic 
succession, doubling the variation by giving the 
repetition of each half in full, with new touches 
of effect, eta, — is illustrated. 
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A peonliar adaptation of the Variatfon-prin- 
eiple to the details of other forms of art remains 
to be noticed. In this also Beethoven led the 
way. A rery fine example is the conclusion of 
the Marcia Funebre of the Eroioa symphony, 
where the subject is made to express a terrible 
depth of g^ef by the constant breaks of the 
melody, which seem to represent sobs. A 
similar device — ^in that case amoanting to a com- 
plete variation — is the repetition of the short 
'Arioso dolente' in Ab minor in the middle of 
the final fugue in the Sonata in Ab (op. no). 
Here again the object is obviously to intensify 
the sadness of the movement by constant breaks 
and irregularities of rhythm. Another passage 
of the same kind b the end of the overture to 
* Coriolan.* 

With a similar view Berlios has given varied 
forms of his ' id^ fixe ' in the * Episode de la 
vie d'un artiste * ; adapting it each time to the 
changed conditions implied by ^e movement in 
which it appears. Its original form is as fol- 
lows : — 



Ex.28. 
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In the ball scene it takes a form appropriate to 
the dance motion : — 



Ex.20. 




Another form occurs in the 'Sc^ne aux Champs/ 
and in the final * Nuit de Sabbat * it is purposely 
brutalised into the following : — 



Ex.80. 




Wagner, carrying out the same method on a 
grander scale, has made great use of it in adapt- 
ing his ' leitmotiven ' to the changed circum- 
stances of the individuals or ideas to which they 
belong. One of the most remarkable instances 
is the change from one of Siegfried's tunes as 
given by his own horn in his early days, repre- 
senting his light-hearted boyish stage of life — 

Ex. 81. 



to the tune which represents him as the full- 
grown hero bidding adieu to Brfinnhilde, which 
is given with the whole force of the orchestra. 
Ex. 82. 



3' fff 

Liszt has frequently made characteristic varia- 
tions of his prominent figures for the same pur- 
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poses, as in the 'Faust* symphony, and 'Les 
Preludes.' 

Among the devices known as ' esthetic,' varia- 
tions again play a most prominent part ; move- 
ments of symphonies and sonatas, etc., being 
often linked together by different forms of the 
same idea. Interesting examples of this are to 
be met with in Schumanu*s Symphonies in D 
minor and C, and again in Brahma's Symphony 
in D. [See Stmphont, pp. 35 and 4a.] 

In such a mauner the principle of variation 
has pervaded all musical art from its earliest 
days to its latest, and appears to be one of its 
most characteristic and interesting features. In 
its early stages it was chiefly a mechanical de- 
vice, but as the true position of ideas in music 
has come more and m(»re to be felt and under- 
stood, the more obvious has it become that they 
can be represented indifferent phases. Thus the 
interest of the development of instrumental move- 
ments in modern symphonies and sonatas is fre- 
quently enhanced by the way in which the sub- 
jects are varied when they are reintroduced 
according to the usual principles of structure ; 
in operas and similar works ever since Mozart's 
time characteristic features are made all the 
more appropriate by adapting them to different 
situations ; and it is even possible that after all 
its long history the Variation still affords one 
of the most favourable opportunities for the 
exercise of their genius by composers of the 
future. [C.H.H.P.] 

VARSOVIANA. A dance very similar in 
character to the Polka, Mazurka, and Redowa. 
It is probably of French origin, and seems to 
have been introduced by a dancing-master named 
D^sir^ in 1853. Somewhat later it was much 
danced at the Tuileries balls, and is said to have 
been a favourite with the Empress Eugenie. The 
music is characterised by strong accents on the 
first notes of the second and fourth bars, cor- 
responding to marked pauses in the dance. The 
tempo is rather slow. The following is the tune 
to which the Varsoviana was generally danced: — 






[W.B.S.] 

VASCELLO-FANTASMA, IL. An Italian 
version of Wagner's * Flying Dutchman.' Pro- 
duced at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gar* 
den, June 16, 1877. [G.] 

VAUCORBEIL, Auouste Emmanuil, whose 
real name was Veauoobbbillb, bom at Rouen, 
Dec. 15, i8ai, son of an actor long a favourite 
at theGymnase under the name of Ferville. He 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1835, where 
he was patronised by Queen Marie Amilie, who 
made him an allowance. Here he studied seven 
years, Dourlen being his master for harmony, 
while Cherubini gave him some advice on com- 
position. He took the second solfeggio, prize in 
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1838. He first tried to earn his Hying by singing- 
lessons. As a skilled mnsici&n, and man of poUshed 
manners, he made friends, and became the pet 
composer of certain amateur circles. His first 
publication was 2a songs, of which a 'Simple 
Chanson * had a well-earned saocess. His cham- 
ber music — two string-quartets, some sonatas 
for PF. and violin, and one for viola, and 
two suites for PF.— is well constructed, with 
ideas at once ingenious and refined, qualities 
which also form the leading features of a 3-fict 
Op^ra-Comique 'La Bataille d' Amour' (April 13. 
1863), and a icena with chorus, 'La Mort de 
Diane,' sung by Mme. Krauss at a Conservatoire 
concert (1870). Of an unpublished opera, * Ma- 
homet,' we know only some firagments pUyed in 
1877, but as far as we can judge, the fire, energy, 
knowledge of effect, and passion, required for 
8uocess on the stage were not qualities possessed 
by M. Vaucorbeil. Finding that composition 
offered no prospect, he resolved to try a dif- 
ferent branch, and in 187a accepted the post of 
government commissary of thesubsidised theatres. 
In 1878 he obtained the title of Inspecteur des 
Beaux Arts, and soon after was made director of 
theOp^ra for seven years, entering on his functions 
by agreement with M. Halanzier, July 16, 1879. 
A new era seemed to have opened for the first 
opera-house in Paris ; but instead of securing 
the services of such artists as Faure. Gayarrd, 
Mme, Fid^-Devri^, etc, he cboHO his singers 
from among the young prize-winners at the Con* 
servatoire— a system of *retlucing expenses' 
which has not been to the advantage of French 
composers. M. Vaucorbeil himnelf was a victim 
of his endeavours to manage this unmanageable 
theatre. He died after a short illness Nov. 2, 
1884. [G.C.] 

VAUDEVILLE, a French word, which has 
had successively four meanings: (i) a popular 
song, generally satirical ; (a) couplets inserted in 
» pJ*y; (3^ t^^o play itself; and lastly (4) a 
theatre for plays of this kind, with songs. Most 
etymologists derive the word from Vaux de 
Vire, the name given to songs sung in the 
valleys {vaux) near Vire by a certain fuller and 
song-writer named Olivier Basselin, who died at 
Vire in the 15th century. His songs were col- 
lected and published in 161 o by an avocat named 
Jean le Houx, who may virtually be considered 
their author.^ They contain such lines rs these: 

Faiiant ramoar, Je ne saurais rien dire 
Ni rien chanter, sinon on vau de vire. 

Others' maintain that vaudeville comes from 
v<nx de vUle, quoting as their authority the 
' Becueil des plus belles et excellentes chansons 
en forme de voix de villes' (Paris, 1575) by Jean 
Chardavoine, a musician of Anjou, but we, with 
Manage, prefer the former derivation. It is at 
any rate certain that the word ' vaudeville ' was 
employed by writers in the i6th century to 
denote a song sung about the town, with a 

' The • V*ui de Vire of Jean Le Hou« of Vire,' have been recenti/ 
publicbed III English by J. P. H airhead (London, 1876). 
3 Bee FMIs. Biugraphle. under 'Leroj.' p. ft06. 
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catching tone. Many lampoons, such as the 
Mazarinadet, ore vaudevilles. The word was 
used in this sense, for some time, as is evident 
from a passage from Rousseau's ' Confessions ' : 
< A complete collection of the vaudevilles of the 
court and of Paris for over 50 years, contains a 
host of anecdotes which might be sought in vain 
elsewhere, and supplies materials for a history of 
France, such as no other nation could produce.' 

It was about 1700 that the mere street-song 
passed into * topical ' verses in a dramatic piece. 
The plays at the fairs of St. Germain and St. 
Laurent contained vaudevilles, generally adapted 
to well-known tunes, so as tu ensure their im- 
mediate popularity. Occasionally fresh music 
was written for them, and the vaudevilles com- 
posed by Joseph Mouret (a Proven9al, called by 
his contemporaries 'le musiden des Graces'), 
Gillier, Quinault the elder, and Blavet, had 
great success in their day. 

The next step was to conclude the play with 
a vaudeville final, in which each character sang 
a verse in turn. Of this Beaumarchais's ' Mariage 
de Figaro' (1784) gives a well-known example. 

The rage for vaudevilles gave rise to pieces 
entirely in verse, and parodies of operas, and 
largely contributed to the creation of the op^ra- 
comique. To distinguish between these different 
classes of pieces the name conUdiet d arietles was 
given to what are now called operas-comiques, 
and the others became successively 'pi^es en 
vaudevilles,' 'commies mSl^es de vaudevilles,' 
then ^ comedies- vaudevilles,' and finally ' vaude- 
villes.' 

II. It is thus evident that the word would 
afford material for a book embi-acing some most 
curious chapters in the history of French dra- 
matic literature ; for the vaudeville includes 
all styles, the comedy of intrigue, scenes of 
domestic life, village pieces, tableaux of passing 
events, parodies, and so forth. It was there- 
fore natural that from having found a home 
wherever it could, it should at last have a special 
house erected for it. The Th^tre du Vaude- 
ville was built in 1 792, on the site of a dancing- 
saloon CJiUed ' Vauxhall d'hiver,' or the ' Petit 
Panth^n,' between the Rue de Chartres and the 
Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, on the site of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, and on ground now occupied 
by the Galerie Septentrionale, and by a part of 
the new court of the Louvre. This theatre was 
burnt down in 1838, when the company removed 
to the Theatre des Nouveaut^, in the Place de 
la Bourse. This new Th^tre du Vaudeville 
having disappeared in its turn, was replaced by 
the present pretty house in the Boulevard dea 
Capucines. at the comer of the Rue de la 
Chauss^e d'Antin. We cannot enumerate here 
the authors who have contributed to its success ; 
suffice it to say that vaudeville, bom so to speak 
simultaneously with the French Revolution, 
crystallised into one of the most characteristic 
forms of the old FreuQh ' esprit ' ; that later, as 
has been justly remarked, it launched boldly 
into all the speculations of modem thought, from 
the historic plays of Auoelot and UosKier, and 
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the Arbiophanesque satires of 1848, down to 
the works — as remarkahle for variety as for 
intense realism— of Emile Augier, BntoAS fils, 
Theodore Barri^re, Octave Feuillet, Georg« 
Sand, and Victorien Sardou. 

This last period, so interesting from a literary 
and philoeophical point of view, is, musically, 
wellnigh barren, while the early days of 
Vaudeville were enlivened by the flowing and 
charming inspirations of Chaxdin (or Chardiny) 
and Weoht, Doche (&ther and son), Henri Blan- 
chard, and others less known. Most of the 
vaudevilles composed by these musicians are to 
be found in * La Cl^ du Gaveau * (1st ed. 1807, 
4th and most complete, 1873). The airs are 
in notation without accompaniment. In the 
library of the Paris Conservatoire is a MS. colleo* 
tion of vaudevilles in 18 vols., with i vol. index, 
made by Henri Blanchard. These have an ac^ 
oompaniment for four strings. 

The Com^e-vaudeville, or vaudeville proper, 
has now been abandoned for the Commie de 
genre, but it is not improbable that it may be 
revived. At any rate, Uie couplet is not likely 
to die in a land where, as B^umarchais said, 
everything ends with a song. Since his day 
mamiers in France have, it is true, greatly 
changed, but the taste for light, amusing, 
satirical verses, with a catching refrain, remains, 
and is likely to remain. Unfortunately the 
vaudeville, in the old sense of the word, has 
taken refuge in the Gaf^-concerts, where the 
music is generally indiflferent, and the words 
poor, if not objectionable. Occasionally in the 
Revues at the small Paris theatres a smart and 
witty vaudeville may still be heard. [G.C.] 

VAUDEVILLE THEATKE, 404 Strand, 
London, was designed by Mr. C. J. Phipps, and 
opened April 16, 1870. Messrs. H. J. Montague, 
David James, and Thomas Thome, lessees. 

It may be useful here to give a list of the 
Theatres opened in London since the year 1866. 

Alexandra Theatre, Park Street, Camden 
Town. J. T.Robinson, architect. Opened May 31, 
1873; proprietor, Madame St. Claire. Afterwards 
called Thb Park ; burned down Sept. xi, 1881. 

Alhambra Theatre (New), Leicester Square. 
Opened Dec. 3, 1883. Perry &, Reed, architects. 
Proprietors, the Alhambra Theatre Co., limited. 

Aquarium Theatre, adjoining Westminster 
Aquarium, Tothill Street, S.W. Mr. A. Bed- 
borough, architect. Opened April 15, 1876; 
first lessee, Mr. Edgar Bruce. Is now known 
as The Imperial. 

Avenue, Northumberland Avenue, on site 
of house or gardens of Northumberland House. 
F. H. Fowler, architect. Opened March 11, 
1882 ; proprietor, Mr. Sefton Parry.* 

Charing Cross. King William Street, Strand. 
Mr. Arthur Evers, architect. Opened June 19, 
1869; first lessees, Messrs. Brad well and field. 
From Oct. 16, i88a, known as The Follt, and 
now as Toole's. Built on the site of the Lowther 
Rooms, where Blake*s Masquerades were once 
held. It afterwards became the oratory of 
St. Philip Neri, and there Cardinal (then Dr.) 
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Newman preached his famous sermons to Angli« 
cans in Difficulties. It next became a Working 
Man*s Club and Institute under the presidency 
of Lord Shaftesbury, and in 1855 was opened by 
Woodin as the Polygraphic Hall, for lus mono- 
logue entertainments, after which it became the 
theatre as named above. 

CoMEDT, Panton Street. Mr. Thos. Verity, 
architect. Opened Oct. 15, 188 1 ; lessee, Mr. 
Alexander Henderson. 

Court, Sloane Square. Mr. Walter Emden, 
architect. Opened Jan. 35, 1871 ; first lessee, 
Miss Marie Litton. The site was formerly occu- 
pied by a Methodist chapel ; on April 16. 1870, 
was first known as The New Chelsea Theatre, 
and afterwards as The Beloravia. 

Criterion, underneath the Restaurant of thai 
name, Piccadilly. C.J. Phipps, architect. Opened 
March ai, 1874 ; lessees, Messrs. Spiers & Pond. 

Elephant and Castle, opposite the Chatham 
and Dover Railway Station of that name. Messrs. 
Dean, Son & Co., architects. Opened Dec. 36, 
1873 ; first lessee, E. T. Smith. 

Empire, Leicester Square. Mr. Thos. Verity, 
architect. Opened April 17, 1884; proprietorH, 
The Empire Co. Limited. Built on the site of 
Saville House, which was occupied from Feb. 14, 
1806, to April 33, 1846, by Idiss Lin wood for 
her Gallery of Needle- work. Saville House after- 
wards became the Eldorado Music Hall and Caf^ 
Chantant, and was burned down March i, 1865. 

Gaiety, Strand. C. J. Phipps, architect. 
Opened Dec. 31, 1868; lessee, Mr. John Hol- 
lingshead. Built on the site of the Strand 
Music Hall. 

Globe. Mr. S. Simpson, builder. Opened 
Nov. 38, 1868 ; proprietor, Mr. Sefton Parry. 
Built on the site of Lyons Inn, an Old Chancery 
Inn of Court. 

Grand, Islington. Mr. Frank Matcham, 
architect. Opened Aug. 4, 1883 ; ftrst lessees, 
Messrs. Clarence Holt and Charles Willmott. 
Built on the site of the Philharmonic Music Hall 
and Theatre; burned down Sept. 6, 1883. 

HoLBORN, High Holbom, W.C. Messrs. Finch 
Hill & Pamire, architects. Opened Oct. 6, 1866; 
proprietor, Mr. Sefton Parry. Afterwards known 
as The Mibror and Duke*s; burned down 
July 5, 1880. 

New Rotal Amphitheatre, High Holbom, 
W.C. Thomas Smith, architect. Opened May 
25. 1867 ; proprietors, Messrs. McCoUum and 
Charman. Opened as a circus, but having at the 
same time a dramatic licence. Subsequently 
called The National Theatre, the Connaught, 
the Alcazar ; now The Holborn Theatre. 

NovELTT, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
Mr. Thomas Verity, architect. Opened Dec. 9, 
1883 ; proprietors. The Novelty Co. Limited. 

Opera Comique, Strand, Holywell and Wych 
Streets. F. H. Fowler, architect. Opened Oct. 
39, 1870; first lessees, Messrs. Leslie, Steele, and 
Norton. 

Prince's Theatre, Coventry Street. Hay- 
market Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect. Opened 
Jun. 18, 1884 i proprietor, Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
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Qubbn's, Long Acre. G. J. Phipps, architect. 
Opened Oct. 24. 1867 ; first lessee, Alf^ Wigan. 
Built on the site of St. Martin's Hall. About 
1878 it ceased to exist as a theatre, and was sold 
to a Co-operative Association. 

Sayot. C. J. Phipps, architect. Opened Oct. 
10, 1881 ; proprietor, K. D*Oyley Carte. 

Vabibty, Pittfield Street, Hoxton. C. J. 
Phipps, architect. Opened March 14, 1870 ; 
proprietor, Verrell Nunn. [A.C.] 

VAUGHAN, I'HOMAS, bom in Norwich in 
1 78 a, was a chorister of the cathedral there under 
"Dr. Beckwith. In June 1799 be was elected a 
lay-clerk of St. Greorge's Chapel, Windsor. On 
May a8, 1803, b® ^^ admitted a gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal, and about the same time 
obtained the appointments of vicar-choral of 
St. Paul's and lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey. 
In March 1806 he resigned his place at Windsor 
and in the same year married Miss Tennant, 
who had appeared as a soprano singer about 
1797, and from 1800 had sung at the Concert of 
Ancient Music and the provincial festivals, and 
for some years occupied a good position. Be- 
coming estranged from her husband she appeared 
on the stage at Drury Lane (as Mrs. Tennant) 
in secondary parts, and eventually subsiiled into 
a chorus-singer at minor theatres. In 1813 
Vaughan was chosen to succeed Samuel Harri- 
son as principal tenor at the Concert of Ancient 
Music and the provincial festivals, which position 
he occupied for more than a quarter of a century. 
His voice was a genuine tenor, the deficiency of 
natural power in which was concealed by purity 
of tone, great distinctness of pronunciation, and 
fiiultlessnesB of intonation. Harrison's style was 
chaste, refined, and unaffectedly sublime. He 
sang ihe tenor part in Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony on its production by the Philharmonic 
Society, London. March ai, 1826. He died at 
Birmingham, Jan. 9, 1843, ^^^ ^"^^ buried 
Jan. 17, in the west cloister of Westminster 
Abbey. [W.H.H.] 

VAUXHALL GARDENS. In 1615 one 
Jane Vaux, widow of John Vaux. was tenant, 
as a copyholder of the manor of Kennington, of 
a tenement situate near to the Thames. About 
1660 this house, with the grounds attached to it, 
was opened as a place of public entertainment. 
The earliest mention of it as such is in Evelyn's 
Diary, under date July a, 1661 : <I went to see 
the New Spring Garden at Lambeth, a pretty 
contrived plantation.' Pepys at later dates fi-e- 
quently mentions it, and from him we learn that 
there was an older place of the same name and 
description in the neighbourhood. On May 39, 
1663, he says, ' With my wife and the two maids 
and the boy took boat and to Fox-halL . . . 
To the old Spring Garden. . . . Thence to the 
new one, where I never was before, which much 
exceeds the other.' The musical entertainment 
appears to have been of the most primitive de- 
scription. Pepys (May 28, 1667) says, 'By 
water to Fox-hall and there walked in Spring 
Garden. ... But to hear the nightingale and 
other birds, and here fiddles, and there a harp. 
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and here a Jew's trump [Jew's Hab1>], and herd 
laughing and there fine people walking, is mighty 
diverting.' Addison, in 'The Spectator,* men- 
tions the place as much resorted to. In 1730 
Jonathan Tyers obtained a lease of it and opened 
it June 7, 1732, with an entertainment termed 
a * Ridotto al fresco.' then a novelty in England, 
which was attended by about 400 persons. This 
became very attractive and was firequently re* 
peated in that and following seasons, and the 
success attending it induced Tyers to open the 
Gardens in 1730 every evening during the sum- 
mer. He erected a large covered orchestra, 
closed at the back and sides, with the fix>nt open 
to the Grardens, and engaged a good band. 
Along the sides of the quadrangle in which the 
orchestra stood were placed covered boxes, open 
at the frx>nt, in which the company could sit 
and sup or take refreshments. These boxes were 
adorned with puntings by Hayman from designs 
by Hogarth. There was also a rotunda in which 
the concert was given in bad weather. In 1737 
an organ was erected in the orchestra in the 
Gardens, and James Worgan appointed organist. 
An organ concerto formed, for a long series of 
years, a prominent feature in the concerts. On 
the opening of the Gardens on May i, 1738, 
RoubUiac's statue of Handel (expressly commis- 
sioned by Tyers), was first exhibited.* In 1745 
Ame was engaged as composer, and Mrs. Arne 
and Lowe as singers. In 1749 Tyers adroitly 
managed, by offering the loan of aU his lanterns, 
lamps, etc., and the assistance of 30 of his ser- 
vants at the display of fireworks in the Green 
Park on the rejoicings for the peace of Aix-la> 
Chapelle, to obtain permission to have the music 
composed by Handel for that occasion publicly 
rehearsed at Vauxhall, prior to its performance 
in the Green Park. The rehearsal took place on 
Friday, April ai, by a band of 100 performers, 
before an audience of 12,000 persons admitted 
by 2», 6d, tickets. The throng of carriages was 
80 great that the traffic over London Bridge 
(then the only metropolitan road between Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey) was stopped for nearly three 
hours. After Lowe quitted, Vernon was the 
principal tenor singer. On the death of Jonathan 
Tyers in 1 767 he was succeeded in the manage- 
ment by his two sons, one of whom, Thomas, who 
had written the words of many songs for the Gar- 
dens, soon afterwards sold his interest in the 
place to his brother's family. In 1 774 Hook was 
engaged as organist and composer, and held 
these appointments until 1820. [See Hook, 
James.] In his time the singers were Mrs. 
Martjrr, Mrs. Wrighten, Mrs. Weichsell, Miss 
Poole (Mrs. Dickons), Miss Leary, Mrs. Moun- 
tain, Mrs. Bland (probably the most universally 
favourite female singer who ever appeared in the 
Gardens), Miss Tunstall, Miss Povey, Vernon, 

1 This statue remained In the Gardens, In Tarloos sitoations, some- 
times In the open air and sometimes ander cover, until 181B. when It 
was remored to the house of the Ber. Jonathan Tyers Barrett. D.D. 
(to whom the property in the Gardens had devolved, and who then 
contemplated a sale of It). In Duke Street. Westminster, where it 
remaioed until his death. It was purchased at auction In 1893 by 
Mr. Brovrn, a statuary, who in 18M sold It to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. It now belongs to Mr. Henry Littleton. 
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Indedon, Dig^um, Ch&rles Taylor, Collyer, Ma* 
hon, etc., etc. Parke, the oboist, was for many 
yean the piinoipal solo instrumentalist. On May 
19, 1786, the Gardens were opened for the sea- 
son, tor the first time under the name of ' Vaux- 
hall Gardens ' (the old name of ' Spring Garden ' 
having been continued up to that time), with a 
jubilee performance in commemoration of their 
first nightly opening by Tyers 50 years before. 
In 1798 fireworks were occasionally introduced, 
and afterwards became one of the permanent 
attractions of the place. The favour shown by 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.>, 
made the Gardens the resort of the fashionable 
world, and the galas given during the Regency, 
on the occasions and the anniversaries of the 
several victories over Napoleon, attracted im- 
mense numbers of persons. During that period 
the prosperity of the establishment culminated. 
In 181 5 the celebrated performer on the tight 
rope, Madame Saqui appeared, and excited uni- 
versal astonishment by her ascent on the rope to 
the summit of the firework tower (60 feet high), 
during the pyrotechnic display. She continued 
one of the principal attractions of the Gardens 
for many years. In 18 18, the Gardens having 
become the property of the Rev. Dr. Jon. Tyers 
Barrett, who deemed the derival of an income 
from them inconsistent with his sacred calling, 
they were submitted to auction (on April u), 
but bought in. In 182a however they passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Bish, Gye, and Hughes. 
Great changes then took place in the character 
of the entertainments ; and a theatre was mooted, 
in which at first ballets, and afterwards vaude- 
villes, were performed. Tlie concert however 
was retained as a leading feature, and in 1823 
the singers were Miss Tunstall, Miss Noel, Miss 
Melville, (xoulden, Collyer, Clark, and Master 
Longhurst. In 1826 Miss Stephens, Mme. 
Vestris, Braham, Sinclair, De Begnis, etc. were 
engaged. In 1827 horsemanship was introduced 
and a mimic representation of the Battle of 
Waterloo (which proved attractive for several 
seasons), given on the firework ground. Miss 
Graddon, T. Phillips, Horn, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam were the singers, and Blewitt, T. 
Cooke, and Horn the composers. In 1828 
Blewitt, T. Cooke and R. Hughes were the com- 
posers, and Misses Helme, Knight and Coveney, 
Benson, Williams and Tinney the singers. In 
1829 Rossini's 'II Barbiere di Siviglia' was per- 
formed in the theatre by Miss Fanny Ayton, 
Mesdames Castelli and De Angioli, and Sijfnori 
Torri, Giubilei, De Angioli and Pellegrini ; the 
orchestral concert being supported by Misses 
Helme and P. Horton (now Mrs. German Reed), 
George Robinson, W. H. Williams, and George 
Smith ; Blewitt and T. Cooke continuing as 
composers. In 1830 Bishop was placed at the 
head of the musical department, and continued 
■o for 3 years. He produced during that pe- 
riod the vaudevilles of 'Under the Oak,* and 
* Adelaide, or the Royal William,* 1830; 'The 
Magic Fan,* 'The Sedan Chair,' and 'The 
Battle of Champagne* 183a, and many single 
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songs, amongst which was the still popular bal- 
lad, 'My pretty Jane,' written for the sweet- 
toned alto voice of George Robinson. His 
singers included Miss Hughes and Mrs. Way- 
lett. Balloon ascents formed a main feature of 
the attractions a few years Uter. As far back 
as 1802 Gamerin had made an ascent from the 
Gardens, but that was an isolated case. In 1835 
Charles Green ascended and remained in the air 
all night. On Nov. 7, 1836, Green, Monck 
Mason, and Holland ascended in the large bal- 
loon, afterwards known as the 'Nassau,' and 
descended next morning near Coblentz, having 
travelled nearly 500 miles in 18 hours. In July, 
1837, Green ascended, with Cocking attached in 
a parachute beneath the balloon, when the latter 
WHS killed in his descent by the failure of his 
machinery. The Gardens now rapidly declined. 
In 1840 an attempt was made to sell them, but 
they were bought in at £20,000. In 1843 they 
were under the management of Wardell ; mas- 
querades, frequented by the most disreputable 
classes of the community were given ; matters 
grew worse and worse, until in 1855 they came 
into the hands of £dward Tyrrell Smith, and 
reached their lowest depth of degradation. The 
musical arrangements were beneath contempt ; 
a platform for promiscuous dancing whs laid 
down; and everything lowered in quality. They 
were not afterwards regularly opened, but specu- 
lators were forthcoming who ventured to give 
entertainments for a few nights in each year, 
' for positively the last nights,* until 1 859, when 
the theatre, orchestra, and all the fittings were 
sold by auction. On July 25 in that year the 
trees were felled and the site handed over to 
builders. Vauxhall Grardens had a longer exist- 
ence than any public gardens in England, and 
assisted in maintaining a taste for miisic as a 
source of rational enjoyment, although they did 
little or nothing towards promoting its advance- 
ment. [W.H.H.] 
VECCHI,> orVECCHn, Orazio,' was born, it 
seems at Modena,in or about the year 1551. He 
became the pupil of a monk named Salvatore 
Essenga. who was himself not unknown as a 
composer, and who published a volume of * Ma- 
drigali,* containing a piece (doubtless his first 
essay) by Vecchi, in 1566. The latter entered 
holy orders and was made first, in 1586, canon, 
and then, five years later, archdeacon, of Correg- 
gio. Soon afterwards however he seems to have 
deserted his office in order to live at his native 
town ; and by April 1 595 he was punished for 
his non-residence by being deprived of his ca- 
nonry. Possibly the real reason of his absence 
or of his deprivation, or both, was the singular 
excitability and quarrelsomeness of his disposi- 
tion, of which several stories are told. Be this 
as it may, in October 1596 he was made chapel- 

1 VMohl •> old. and this m&y powtbly mean that Oimzio was tha 
elder o( two brothers or of the elder branch of hit tamlljr. 

3 Orazlo'i separate composltlonB are hidexed In Eitner's * Btblio* 
graphle des ivl. and zvil. Jahrbanderta.' pp. tVO-SK: they consist ot 
02 Italian and 44 Latin numbers ; besides 4'i (in German oollectlons) 
with Qerman words, many of which are presumably Identical wftb 
oompoaltioni dillbrentljr entitled In Italian or Latin. 
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mftster of Modena cathedral; and two yean 
later received the same poet in the ooort, in 
which capacity he had not only to act as music- 
master to the ducal family, but also to furnish 
all sorts of music for solemn and festival occa- 
sions, grand mascarades, etc. Through this con- 
nexion his reputation extended widely. He was 
summoned at one time to the court of the Em- 
peror Rudolf II. ; at another he was requested to 
oompose some particular music for the King of 
Poland. In 1604 he was supplanted in his office 
by the intrigue of a pupil, Geminiano Capi- 
Lupi; and within a year, Sept. 19, 1605, he died, 
it is said, of mortification at his ill-treatment. 

Among Orazio's writings the work which calls 
for special notice, and which gives him an ira- 
portaut place in the history of music, ie his 
'Amfipamasso, commedia harmonica,' which 
was produced at Modena in 1594 and published 
at Venice three years later. The 'Amfipar- 
nasso ' has been claimed as the first example of 
a real opera, but on insufficient grounds. It 
marks, it is true, a distinct step towards the 
creation of the idea ; but it is.not itself an opera. 
It is a simple series of five-part madrigals sung 
by a choir, while the dramcUU persona appear in 
masks on the stage and act in dumb show, or at 
most sing but co-ordinate parts in the madrigal.^ 
At the same time, the character of the work is 
highly original and draniatio. The composer, in 
spite of his clerical standing, is entirely secular 
in his general treatment of the comedy. He has 
a strong sense of humour and of dramatic effect ; 
and if he uses his powers in a somewhat perverse 
and eccentric manner, there is always imagina- 
tion present in his work, and he lets us see that 
the madrigal style is breaking down under the 
weight of the declamatory and dramatic impree- 
■ion which it is now called upon to bear. 

Orazio's other works belong to the older Vene- 
tian school, which in the ' Amfipamnsso' be was 
setting the example of forsaking. They fall 
under the following heads : — (i) Canzonette a 4 
voci (four books, 1580^1590, afterwards collected 
with some additions by Phalesius, 161 1 ), a 6 
vod (1587), and a 3 voci (1597, 1599, the former 
volume in part by Capi-Lupi); (2) Madrigali 
a 5 e 6 voci (i 589-1 591, altogether five parts) ; 
(3) Lamentations (1587); (4) Motets, and Sncras 
Cantiones (1590, 1597, and 1604) ; (5) Hymns 
and Canticles; (6) Masses (published in 1607) ; 
(7) Dialogues; (8) 'Convito musicale*; (9) 'Le 
Veglie de Siena, owera I varij humori della 
musica modema, a 3-6 voci' (1604)." [R.L.P.] 

VEILED PROPHET OF KHORASSAN, 
THK An opera in 3 acts ; words by W. Bar- 
clay Squire, after Moore ; music by C. V. Stan- 
ford. Produced at the Court Theatre, Hanover, as 
* Der verschleierte Prophet * (German version by 
Frank, Feb. 6, 1881). The opera has not been 
produced in London, but the overture and other 
portions have been given at the Crystal Palace, 
etc., and the PF. score is publi^^hed by Boosey 
& Co. [G.] 

1 8«e Abov«, OPEtA. vol. tl. 499 a. 

) 8«e generally Fetls. k.T., umI Ambroi. *a«schleht« d«r Mosik,' 
lU. 5«5-fi6S (1st editioa). 
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VEtLED VOICE (Voce veUUa\ A Toic© 
is said to be veiled when it is not dear, but 
sounding as if it passed through some inters 
posed medium. The definition found in some 
dictionaries, namely 'a husky voice,* is incorrect. 
Huskiness is produced by an obstruction some- 
where along the line of the vocal cords, a small 
quantity of thick mucus which obstinately ad- 
heres to them, or an abrasion of the delicate 
membrane which lines them, from cold or over- 
exertion. But the veil is due to a special condition, 
temporary or permanent, of the entire surface of 
the vocal cords, which affects the tone itself with- 
out producing a separate accompanying sound. 
There are two distinct kinds of veil — that which 
is natural, proceeding from the special aforesaid 
condition of the vood cords in a healthy state^ 
and that which proceeds from a defective position 
of the vocal organs (bad production), over^work, 
or disease. Almost every fine dramatic voice hat 
a very slight veil upon it, scarcely recognisable 
as such, but imparting to it a certain richnest 
and pathos often wanting in voices of crystal- 
line clearness. It is in idea like atmorphere 
in a picture. The veil is therefore not a defect 
in every degree. Some great singers have had 
it to a considerable extent. Amongst these, 
Pasta, one of the first who united classic acting 
to fine singing, could never overcome a veil that 
Was sufficient at times to be very much in the 
way, counterbalanced, however, by her other 
great qualities ; and Dorus-Gras, a French soprano 
who flourished about forty-five years ago, was 
a remarkable instance of the possession of large 
powers with a veil upon the voice, that would in 
most cases have been a serious impediment to 
vocal display. She, however, made the most 
brilliant singing pierce the impediment, like the 
sun shining through a mist. The slight veil on 
the voice of Jenny Lind (Madame Goldschmidt) 
gave it volume and consistency, and the same 
maybe said of Salvini the actor, who has, perhaps, 
the finest speaking voice that ever was heard. 

Let no student of singing endeavour to culti- 
vate a veil because some great singers have had 
it naturally. A superinduced veil means a 
ruined voice. [H.CJ).3 

VELLUTI, GiovAKNi . Battista, bom at 
Monterone (Ancona) in 1 781, was the last of the 
great male soprani of Italy. At the age of four- 
teen he was taken up by the Abbate Calpi, who 
received him into his house and instructed him 
in music. After the traditional six years of 
solfeggi, he made his d^ut, in the autumn of 
1800, at Forli ; and for the next two or three 
years continued to sing at the litlle theatres 
of the Romagna. In 1805, appearing at Rome, 
he earned a great success in Nicolini^s 'Sel* 
vaggia' ; and two years later, in the same city, 
he sang the ' Trajano ' of the same composer, by 
which he established his position as the firtst 
singer of the day. With no less idat he ap- 
peared in 1807 at the San Carlo in Naples, and at 
the Scala in Milan, during the Carnival of 1809, 
in ' Coriolano,' by Nicolini, and * Ifigenia In 
Aulide,* by Federici. After singing at Turm, 
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And agidn at Milan, he appeared in i8ia at 
Vienna, where he was crowned, medallised, and 
celebrated in verae. On his return to Italy, he 
continued to reap golden honours at Milan and 
other pLices untU 1825, when he came to 
London. Here he was the first sopranist whom 
that generation of opera-goers had ever heard, 
the liwt (Roselli) having oeased to sing in 1800, 
at the King's Theatre ; and a strong prejudice 
was rather naturally felt against the new singer. 
*His first reception at concerts was far from 
favoui-able, the scurrilous abuse ^ lavished upon 
him before he was heard, cruel and illiberal; and 
such was the popular prejudice and general cry 
that unusual precautions' were deemed neces- 
sary to secure a somewhat partial audience, and 
prevent his being driven from the stage on his 
very first entry upon it. The very first note he 
uttered gave a shock of surprise, almost of dis- 
gust, to inexperienced ears, but his performance 
was listened to with attention and great applause 
throughout, with but few audible expressions of 
disapprobation, speedily suppressed. The opera 
he had chosen was ' U Crociato in Egitto, by a 
German composer, named Mayerbeer (^nc), till 
then totally unknown in this country.** 

It must be remembered that Velluti at this 
time was no longer young, and doubtless had 
lost much of the vigour and freshness of bis 
splendid voice, which had formerly been one of 
laige compass. When he first sang in England, 
the middle notes had begun to fail, and many of 
them were harsh and gi-ating to the ear, though 
the upper register was still exquisitely sweet, 
and he had retained the power of holding, swell- 
in^, and diminishing his tone with delightful 
effect. The lower notes were full and mellow, 
and he showed great ingenuity in passing from 
one regiflter to the other, and avoiding the defec- 
tive portions of his scale. His manner was florid, 
but not extravagant ; his embellishments, taste- 
ful and neatly executed, and not commonplace. 
His usual style was suave, but rather wanting in 
variety ; he never rose to bravura. In appear- 
ance he had been remarkably handsome, and was 
still good-looking. Velluti received £600 for his 
services during that (part) season, but was re- 
engaged for the next at a salary of £2.300, as 
director of the music as well as singer. He then 
appeared in Morlacchi's 'Tebaldo ed Isolina,' 
which he considered his best opera. He was much 
lees admired, however, in this than in the former 
work ; and his favour sensibly declined. For his 
benefit, he sang in Rossini's * Aureliano in Pal- 
mira,' but in connexion with this got into a dis- 
pute about extra pay to the chorus, and the case 
was decided against him in the Sheriff's Court. 

In 1829 Velluti came to London once more 
and sang on a few ooc&nons. On one of these 
he was heard by Mendelssohn,* with an effect 
only of intense loathing. His voice, indeed had 
completely lost its beauty, and he was not en- 
gag^ He returned to Italy, and died in the 

I The wHi of the Amy called him ' non rlr. eed relutl.' 

9 ThU cutemcnt U eoutredlcted by Rben ('Seven Tean*). 

» Lord MuuDt Edfcuinbe. « LeUer vt lUj 19, 129 to Derrtent. 
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early part of February, 1 86i, at the age of eighty. 
Velluti was a man of kind and benevolent dis- 
position, and equally gentlemanly feeling and 
deportment : his private habits were of the most 
simple and inoffensive kind. In society, bis 
apparent melancholy gave way to a lively and 
almost playful exuberance of good humour, and 
he never failed to interest. His chief iunuse- 
ments were billiards and whist, of which, though 
no gambler, he was very fond.' It is strange 
that no fine portrait should exist of so great a 
singer and so handsome a man : the only ones 
known are an oval by Jtigel, after Mouron, 
representing him as Trajano, and a woodcut, in 
which he appears as Tebaldo. [J.M>] 

VELOCE, CON VELOCrrA, VELOCIS- 
SIMO— ' Swiaiy ; with the utmost rapidity.' 
A term invented by the 'Romanticists, gene- 
rally used of an ad libiittm passage in a quick 
movement, as, for instance, a scale-passage, or 
similar figure, in a cadenza. It indicates an 
increased rate of speed — not, like accelerando, a 
gradual quickening of the time, but an iname- 
diate access of celerity, lasting evenly until the 
end of the passage or figure to which it is 
applied. The original time is then resumed 
without the words a tempo being required. In 
the large majority of cases, the term is only 
applied to loud passages, as frequently in the 
works of Chopin, and in the finale of Schu- 
mann's Sonata in F| minor, op. ii ; but in 
one instance at least, the slow movement of his 
second concerto, the former composer applies it 
to a soft passage, coupling velocissimo with de* 
licatissimo. No instance of its occurrence is 
to be found in the works of the 'classical * 
masters strictly so called ; its earliest use would 
seem to be in that work of Chopin's which 
Schumann's criticism immortalised, the 'Lk ci 
darem * Variations, where, however, it is applied 
to an entire variation. Under such conditions 
it must be regarded as equivalent to Presto con 
fuoco. It is worthy of notice that in Ciemy*8 
' Etudes de la V^ocit^ * the direction occurs only 
once, and tlien in the superlative, applying 
moreover to an entire study. [JJL.F.M.] 

VENETIAN SWELL. The first Swell Organ 
produced its effect by placing the front of the 
box containing the pipes under the control of the 
player, who by means of a pedal could raiae or 
lower the panel at will, so releasing or mu€Sing 
the sound. This plan was first adopted in the 
organ at St. Magnus, London Bridge, built in 
1 71 2. [See Obgan.] The first Harpsichord 
Swell made its crescendo by the raising of the 
lid. These clumsy contrivances were superseded 
by the Venetian Swell, an invention patented by 
Shudi in 176a [see Swell, Habpsichobd], and 
so called from its resemblance to the laths of a 
Venetian blind. This ingenious device was first 
applied to the Harpsichord, but was soon adopted 
by oxgan builders. The louvres are generally in 
horizontal rows and are so hung as to close by 
their own weight ; but in very large Swell Organs 
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the lixe and namber of these shutters made 
them too heavy for control by the foot, and 
they are now often placed vertically and closed 
by a spring. The old form of SweU conld only 
be left either quite open or completely closed: 
in recent years a balanced Swell has been intro- 
duced which allows the shutters to be left at 
any angle. In almost all cases the control is 
given to the foot of the player — generally the 
right foot. This arrangement has had disas- 
trous effects upon the pedalling of many players. 
Several ingenious attempts have been made to 
enable the organist to open and close the box by 
other means. In the large organ built by Mr. 
Willis for the 1 862 Exhibition, a crescendo could 
be made by blowing into a smnll pipe. This 
however was liable to inconvenient sudden sfor- 
sandos. Mr. B. H. M. Boeanquet uses a move- 
able back attached to the seat by a hinge. A 
strap fastened to this is passed over one shoulder 
and under the other arm of the player. When 
the player leans forward he pulls on the back of 
the seat, and this opens the SwelL The action 
of the back Swell and Swell Pedal are distinct, 
BO that acting on the former may not depress the 
latter. [W.Pa.] 

VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS. The Hymn 
appointed, in the Roman Breviary, to be used 
at Vespers on the Feast of Pentecost, when the 
first verse is sung kneeling : — 

Veni creator Spiritas 
Mentei tuomm visit*, 
Irople BupemA gratis 
Qnie tu ureaati peotora. 

It is also sung at Ordinations, and on all other 
occasions introducing a solemn invocation to the 
Holy Ghost. The lAtin text is supposed to have 
been written about 800, and is often ascribed 
to Charlemagne. The English version, by Bishop 
Cosyn, in the Book of Conmion Prayer — * Come, 
Holy Ghost, our souls inspire ' — is in Long Mea- 
sure, answering, so far, to the eight syllables 
of the original hymn, and susceptible of adapta- 
tion to the melody (see 'Hymns Ancient and 
Modem,' no. 157). The second version — ' Come, 
Holy Ghost, Eternal God * — being in Common 
Measure, ifi, of course, less manageable.^ 

The PUin Chaunt Melody wUl be found in 
the Antiphonarium, the Vesperal, and the Di- 
rectorium Chori. Among polyphonic settings, 
the finest is that by Palestrina, in the ' Hymni 
totiusanni' (Rome, 1589). A beautiful move- 
ment from a 'Magnificat' by Palestrina, was 
adapted, many years ago, to the English version, 
and published by Messrs. Bums & Lambert; 
but is now out of print. Tallis has also written 
a little setting, in the form of a very simple 
Hymn Tune, adaptable to the English Common 
Measure version. [W.S.R.] 

VENITE. The name familiarly given to the 
95th Psalm — in the Vulgate 'Venite exulte- 
mus Domino ' — which in the Anglican Service is 

1 TIm Hymn. 'CotM. Thon H0I7 SplrH. ooms.' Is not 'enfljihed ' 
from the ' V«nl Creator/ bat from tbe Sequence for Whit Sunday. 
'Vent Sanete Bplrltot.' to which. Indeed, the Common Meuure 
venlon tears quite as much rmemblanee •■ It does to the ' T«nl 
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sung immediately before the Psalms of the day 
at Matins. For some time after the introduction 
of the English service the Venite was set to 
music in ^e same manner as the Te Deum or 
Jubilate. Instances of this are found in the 
services by Tallis, Strogers, Bevin, Byrd, Gib- 
bons,' Mundy, Parsons, and Morley, in Bar- 
nard's Church Music. The custom waa, how- 
ever discontinued, and Dr. Giles, who died 1633, 
was probably the last composer to do it.' Since 
then the Venite has been chanted like an ordi- 
nary psalm, thus returning to the practice of the 
Roman church; a practice which indeed must 
have been partly foUowed from the first, since in 
Tallis's service a chant is given for it in addition 
to the other setting. [G.] 

VENOSA, Carlo Gbsualdo, Pbinci of, 
nephew of Alfonso Gesualdo, archbishop of 
Naples, was bom about the middle of the i6th 
century. He became the pupil of Pomponio 
Nenna of Bari, and excelled both as a composer 
and performer on the organ, clavichord, and lute : 
on the last he is said to have had no equal in 
his day. Of his history nothing is recorded ; we 
only know that he was living in 1613. His 
compositions are contained in a single volume of 
madrigals published at Genoa in parts, 1585, and 
in score, 1613. The latter bears the following 
title: 'Partitura delli sei libri de* madrigali a 
cinque voci dell' iUustrissimo et eccellentissimo 
principe di Venosa, D. Carlo Gesualdo.' 

The prince of Venosa is mentioned by * Pietro 
della Yalle in company with Peri and Monte- 
verde, as one of those who followed a new path 
in musical composition and as perhaps that one 
to whom msdnly the world was indebted for the 
art of effective singing, ' del cantare affectuoso,' 
This judgment is sustained by modem examin- 
ation of the prince's works. Bumey indeed 
found them almost repulsive in their irregularity 
of forai and rhythm, and their want of conformity 
with the strict canons of part-writing. But it is 
this very irregularity which attracts more recent 
critics. By swift transitions of keys and bold 
modulation, Gesualdo produced a singularly rich 
effect, full of surprises and highly individual His 
style is peculiarly distinguished by its pathetic 
vein. But it is the change of method in his pro- 
ductions that calls for special notice. GesuiUdo, 
in fact, as a skilful instrumental player, was able 
to use his voices in a freer manner than had 
commonly been allowed ; and, though a brilliant 
contrapuntist when he chose, he preferred to 
work consciously on lines which brought him 
near to the discovery of a genuine harmonic 
treatment.* [R.L.P.] 

VENTADOUR, THSAtRE. Ventadour, 
which has given its name to a street and a lyric 
theatre in Paris, is a village in the Limousin, 
created a duchy in 1568 in behalf of Gilbert de 
Levis, whose descendants have since borne the 
name of Levis de Ventadour. The Rue Venta- 

* Beprlnted by Outelej In hU ' Collection of the Sacred Oompo- 
•Itions of Orlando GIbbona.* Boyoe has not glren the Venite In his 
edition of TaUlt. Byrd. or Olbbone. 1 Jebb. p. M, 

« Ambroe. ' Oeechlchte dw Ximtk.' It. M8 note. 

• See especially Ambroe, tt. aS-M8. 
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dour, opened in 1640 m the Roe St. Victor, 
took the name it still bears in 1672.^ The 
Theatre was built to replace the Salle Feydeau, 
and a new street being planned to ran from the 
Rue des Petits Champs to the Rue Neuve St. 
Augustin, and to be called the Rue Neuve 
Ventadour, it was decided to place the theatre 
in the middle of the street and call it by the 
same name. The street in which the principal 
£Eh9ade stands is now called Rue M^ul, and that 
. at the back Rue Monsigny. The building was 
erected by the architect Huv^, superintended by 
M. de Guerchy, and cost, including site, 4,620,000 
francs (£184,800) which was paid for out of the 
Civil List, and it was sold to a company of 
speculators for 2,000,000 francs (£80,000) ; 
a disastrous transaction, in keeping with much of 
the financial history of the Th^tre Ventadour. 

The company of the Op«5ra Comique left the 
old Salle Feydeau for its new quarters on Easter 
Monday, April 20, 1829. The audience, a very 
distinguished one, expressed great satisfaction 
with the luxury and comfort which pervaded the 
new Theatre Royal. The programme on the 
opening night included * Les deux Mousque- 
taires,* by Berton ; M^huFs overture to *Le 
jeune Henri,' and *La Fianc^,* a three-act 
opera by Scribo and Auber. In spite of this 
happy oommencement the theatre was destined 
to frequent collapses, and after two years of 
vicissitudes the company were obliged to move 
to the Th^&tre des Nouveaut^ in the Place de 
la Bourse, where they performed for the first 
time Sept. 22, 1832. During the two years they 
played a considerable number of new works, 
such as Boieldieu's last opera, ' Les deux Nuits ' 
(May 20, 1829); 'Fra Diavolo,* first given as 
• L'Hdtellerie de Terracine* (Jan. 28, 1830), 
and *Zampa' (May 3, 1831). The theatre 
reopened June 10, 1834, ^ the Theatre Nautique, 
with 'real water* on the stage. The Theatre 
Nautique came to an end early in 1835, ^^^ ^^ 
Theatre Ventadour was resuscitated (Jan. 30, 
1838) for an Italian company cast adrift by 
the burning of the Salle Favart, and com- 

g rising Rubini and Zamboni, Lablache, Tarn- 
urini, Morelli, Grisi, Persiani and Albertazzi ; 
but only one opera new to the French. * Parisina,* 
was given before the season closed (March 31). 

With the autumn of 1838 the theatre again 
changed its name, and entered on a new but 
still struggling existence as the Th^tre de la 
Renaissance. Ant^nor Joly, the new director, 
aimed at maintaining a third French lyric theatre 
in Paris, and produced during two years, be- 
sides plays by Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
and Casiniir Delavigne, 'Lady Melvil' (Nov. 
I5> 1838), Albert Grisar's first opera: Doni- 
zetti's ' Lucie de Lanunermoor* (Aug. 6, 1839), 
translated into French by A. Royer and G. Vaez ; 
and *La chaste Susanne* (Dec. 27, 1839), ^^^ 
best work of Moupou. The charming Anna 
Thillon, who had a brilliant career in France 
before returning to her native England, appeared 

1 It beffint At So. M In the AYenM d« TOp^r*. and oadi at 2fo. ff7 
In the Bue do* Petlls ChamiMk 
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in all three operas with striking success. [See 
Thillon.] 

From Oct. a, 1841, to the 'ann^e terrible/ 
i87<y-7i, the Th^&tre Ventadour became the 
rendesvous of the Paris plutocracy, as well as of 
the amateurs of Italian music. The building, 
rearranged by Charpentier, was perfect and most 
commodious, the pit was converted into orchestral 
stalls, and open to ladies as well as gentlemen. 
Many an impresario looked to making a fortune 
by tliis Italian theatre, and among ^ose who 
made the attempt we may mention Lumley, 
Calzado, Bagier, and Strakosch. The list of dis- 
tinguished singers heard here during twenty 
years of more or less continuous prosperity em- 
braces the great artists of that time almost with- 
out exception. Besides the old repertoire, these 
artists introduced to the Paris world all Verdi's 
operas, the favourite works of Mercadante, 
Donizetti, and other modem masters, and a few 
complete novelties. Among the latter, written 
or translated expressly for the Th^fttre Venta- 
dour, we will only specify Rossini's 'Stabat 
Mater * (Jan. 7, 1842) ; ' Don Pasquale ' (Jan. 4, 
1843; Flotow's • Marta' (Feb. 11. 1858), and 
'Stradella* (Feb. 19, 1863). Here, too, Vieux- 
temps, Sivori, Liszt^ Mme. Pleyel, Emile Pru- 
dent, and other celebrated artists gave their best 
concerts ; Berlioz produced his ' Harold en 
Italie,* the * Francs Juges.* and * Camaval Ro- 
main* overtures (May 3, 1844) » Felicien David 
conducted the 'Desert* (Dec. 28,^1844) with 
enormous success; and Wagner produced firag- 
ments fi'om ' Tannhauser,* ' Tristan und Isolde,' 
and 'Lohengrin ' (Jan. 25 and 31, i860). 

From the war of 1870-71 tiU its final close 
on Jan. ii, 1879, the Th^tre Ventadour had a 
hard struggle against the indiffierence of the 
public. Several fruitless attempts were made to 
resuscitate the taste for Italian music. The most 
interesting events of this last period were the 
rival performances by the French Optfra (begin- 
ning Jan. 19, 1874) and the Italian artists, after 
the burning of the Salle Le Peletier ; the first 
performance of 'Alda* (April 12, 1876); and of 
Verdi's 'Requiem' (May 30, 1876) ; the trans- 
formation of the Italian theatre into the French 
Th^&tre L3^que, and the representation of the 
Marquis d'lvry's opera * Les Amants de V^rone* 
(Oct. 12, 1878). On Jan. ao, 1879, the Th^tre 
Ventadour was sold to a financial company, and 
its pediment, still decorated with statues of the 
MuKos, now bears the words * Banque d'esoompte 
de Paris,' a truly exasperatina^ sight. 

There is an excellent 'Histoire du Th^tre 
Ventadour' (large 8vo, 162 pp., 188 1), by the 
lamented Octave Fouque (bom 1844), who died 
in 1883, just as he had attained the first rank 
among French musical critics. [G.C.] 

VENTIL is the German term for the valve 
in brass instruments. • Ventilhom ' and 'Ventil- 
trompet ' are therefore equivalent to Valve-hom 
and Valve- trumpet. [See Valve; p. 215.] [G.] 

VfiPRES SICILIENNES, LES. Opera ia 
5 acts ; libretto by Scribe and Duveyrier, music 
by Verdi. Produced June 13, 1855, at the 
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Grand Op^ra, Paris. It was translated into 
Italian as ' Giovanna de Guzman/ and produced 
at the Scala, Milan, Feb. 4, 1856. for Mad. 
Barbiere Nini; at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Drury Lane, London, July ay, 1859, *■ *I 
Vespri Siciliani.* [G.] 

VER ACINI, Antonio, a riolinist and com- 
poser who lived during the second half of the 
17th century at Florence. According to F^tis 
he published three sets of sonatas. His nephew 
and pupil, 

Fbancjesco Maria Vxraoint, a celebrated 
violinist and composer, was bom at Florence 
about 1685, ^^^ WA* known ak ' II Florentine.' 
He appears to have settled early at Venice, 
where Tartini was so much impressed by his style 
as to leave Venice without appearing in public, 
and retire to Ancona for further study after the 
model of Veracini. [Tartini.] He visited Eng- 
land for the first time in 17 14, acting as leader of 
the Italian Opera band, and appearing as soloist 
between the acts. }ie was then 'regarded as the 
greatest violinist in Europe ' (Bumey, Hist. iv. 
640). In 1720 he accepted an appointment as 
solo-player to the Elector of Saxony at Dres- 
den. There he threw himself out of a high 
window, and in consequence was lamed for life. 
According to one version he did this in a fit of 
insanity; but another report goes to the effect 
that Pisendel, the leading German musician at 
Dresden, in order to prepare a humiliation to 
Veracini, who by his conceit and arrogance had 
inoorred the hostility of the Germans, asked 
him to play a concerto at sight before the 
Court, and afterwards made a violinist of the 
orchestra repeat the piece. As the latter had 
carefully prepared his music, the audience, 
to Veradni's mortification, gave the preference 
to his performance and applauded him greatly. 
Be this as it may, Veracini left Dresden for 
Prague (1723) and Italy. In 1735 w® find him 
again in London, where he achieved a signal 
success as a composer. His opera 'Adriano* 
was performed 17 times during the winter of 
l735'S6f An enormous run in those days. As a 
violinist Geminiani, then a rising star, appears to 
have impaired his success. He is reported to have 
died in reduced circumstances at Pisa in 1750. 

Veracini's general success in Italy, England and 
Germany, and the special testimony of Tartini, are 
sufficient proofs of his eminence as a player. At 
the same time, his compositions^ though few of 
them have been publisned, show him to have 
been a musician of remarkable originality and 
solid attainments. His style is much more 
modem than that of Corelli and even of Tartini. 
The pathetic element so predominant in the 
works of these masters, although not entirely 
absent in his works, is yet much less prominent 
than vivacity, grace, and piquancy. His forms 
are sometimes very extended, his modulations 
and harmonies not only rich and varied, but 
often so unusual and bold that it is not sur- 
prising to find that 'his compositions were too 
wild and flighty for the taste of the "Rngliiih at 
that time ' (Bumey), 
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He published two sets of la sonatas each 
(Dresden and Amsterdam, 1721; London and 
Florence, 1744). For London he composed the 
operas 'Adriano,* 1735; 'Roselinda,* 1744;^ 
*L*£rrore di Salomone,* 1744. A number of 
concertos, sonatas, and symphonies for 2 violins, 
viola, violoncello and hasBo have remained in 
manuscript, and some of them are in the public 
libraries of Florence and Bologna. Some of his 
sonatas have been edited by Ferd. David (Breit- 
kopf & Hartel) and von Wasielewski (Senff, 
Simrock), and have been played by Joachim 
and others. tP.I>.] 

VERDELOT,' Philippe, a Flemish composer 
of the early part of the i6th century, appears 
to have settled in Italy when young, since his 
first work — a motet — was printed in the * Fior 
de* Motetti e Canzoni * published, as is believed, 
at Rome in 1526, and since he is found to have 
resided at Florence at some time between 1530 
and 1540. It is certain however that he was, 
either now or ^m an earlier date, attached to 
the singing staff of the church of S. Mark at 
Venice, and we have the authority of *Guicciar- 
dini for the statement that he was already dead 
by the year 1567. His last publication is dated 
1549. 

Verdelot is conmiemorated by Cosmo Bartoli, 
and by Vinoenzo Galilei, who printed two lute> 
pieces by him in * Fronimo.' His works had 
reaohed France and were printed in French col- 
lections as early as the year 1530. The great 
Willaert thought so highly of him as to arrange 
some compositions of his in tiibulature fur lute 
and a solo voice. The two Venetian masters 
indeed, together with Arcadelt, may be taken 
as the representative madrigalists of their time, 
and ranked among the earliest writers and chief 
promoters of that style of composition. 'Ver> 
delot's remarkable skill in the science of music 
is well shown in the fifth part which he added 
to Jannequin*s 'Bataille.* But his distinction 
is not simply that of a learned writer : his pro- 
ductions also display a certain feeling for beauty 
and appropriateness of expression which is his 
highest characteristic.^ His works consist exclu- 
sively of madrigals, motets, psalms, and masses, 
and are enumerated by F^tis and Eitner. [R.L J*.] 

VERDI, Giuseppe, one of the greatest and 
most popular operatic composers of the 19th 
century, bom at Roncole, Oct. 9, 181 3. Though 
very often called ' il maestro Parmigiano.* and 
*il cigno di Busseto.* in point of fact neither 
Parma nor her smaller sister town Busseto. can 
boast of having Verdi's name in the rolls of 
their inhabitants ; and the good luck of having 
been his birthplace fell to a cluster of labourers* 
houses, called ' Le Roncole,' some three miles 
from Busseto, and, before the unification of Italy, 
in the Duchy of Parma. The following certificate 

1 Two notices elt«d by M. nutder Straeten. hm Hiulque mu Pay^ 
bu Ti.aSi. rasgMt that the name 'Verdelot' U aii appellative i tf 
•o. we are ignorani of the composer'! real name. One of the CMM 
referred to \» connected with the town of Bmcea. 

a Quoted by Vand«>r Straeten. L 44. 

> Ambroa. G«Khlchte der Muslk. vol. 11. 61S. 

4 See generally FMli. vol. Till. S19.3U: Ambroa, ToL Uk flSii 
Tander Suaetwi. vol. tI. 921 f.. 996. 
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will Hettle once for nil the questions so often 
raised conoeming the place and the date of 
Verdi's birth. 

Anno Dom. 1813, die 11 Ootobrit.— Ego Caroitu Mon- 
tanaii Praepoaitus Buncalarum baptizavi Infantem 
hodie veapere hora eexta natum ex Garolo Verdi q™. 
Josepho et ex Aloitia Utini filia Caroli, hnjat Parocciae 
JagallbuSf cui nomina imposni— Forttminns, Joseph, 
Fntnciecut.— Patrini faere Dominns Petrat Caaali qd. 
Felicia et Barbara Bersani filia Angioli, ambo huJaB 
Parocciae. 

In tlie long run of Verdi's life— which happily 
bids fair still to be preserved for an indefinite 
number of healthy and vigonius years — we do 
not meet with any startling and romantic inci- 
dents : everything seems to have gone with him, 
though not smoothly, yet with the common 
sequence of good and bad turns to which all 
mortals are liable, let their calling and station 
in life be what they will. Verdi's biography 
exhibits nothing heroic or startling, as some 
would have us believe it does. The connecting- 
link between his life and his works is indis- 
soluble : the man and the artist proceed abreast, 
hand in hand toward the same goal, impelled and 
guided by the wvme sentiments and emotions. 
* Homo sum et nihil human um a me alien um 
puto * is the proper motto for the gate of his 
villa at S. Agata, and the title-page of each of 
his works. This ' humanity * of his is the reason 
and explanation of his life, as well as the key to 
the perfect understanding of his works, and to 
their popularity wherever there are ears to hear 
and hearts to feel. 

M. Pougin, who, together with other difficult 
achievements, has successfuUv continued F^tis's 
' Dictionnaire des Musiciens, has written a bio- 
graphical sketch of Verdi in the right spirit, 
confining himself within the strict limits of the 
plain facts. Of this sketch an Italian translation 
was made by a well-known Paris correspondent 
of the Italian papers, under the nom de pluvie of 
*Folchetto,* with notes and additions, forming 
altogether a volume of more than 150 pages, full 
of accurate and valuable information. Through 
the combined shrewdness and skill of 'Folchetto ' 
and M. Giulio Ricordi we are enabled to pre- 
sent to our readers the most important period 
of Verdi's career, in words that are almost the 
great composer's own. A conversation that he 
had with Giulio Ricordi was by the latter faith- 
fully put on paper the very night following the 
interview, and sent to * Folchetto * for publica- 
tion. Such is the basis of the following article. 

Unlike many musicians that have passed their 
infftncy and childhood amongst artistic surround- 
ings, Verdi's musical genius had to fight for its 
development against many difficulties. Nothing 
that he could hear or see was fit to give him 
the slightest hint of anything grand and ideal : 
the two hundred inhabitants of Le Roncole were 
poor and ignorant labourers, and the very nature 
of the country — an immense, flat, monotonous 
expanse — however gratifying to a landowner, 
could hardly kindle a spark in the imagination 
of a poet. Carlo Verdi and his wife Luigia Verdi 
Utini kept a small inn at Le Bonoole, and in 
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addition a little shop, where sugar, cofifee, 
matches, tobacco, spirits, and day pipes were 
sold at retail. Once a week the good Carlo 
walked up to Busseto with two empty baskets, 
and returned with them full of articles of his 
trade, carrying them on his strong shoulders for 
all the three miles of the dusty and sunny way. 
His purchases were chiefly made from a M. Ba- 
rezzi, dealer in spirits, drugs, and spices, a pros- 
perous and hearty man who was destined to 
serve as a bridge to Giuseppe Verdi over many 
a chasm in his glorious way. 

Giuseppe, though good and obedient, was 
rather of a melancholy character, never joining 
his playmates in their noisy amusements ; one 
thing only, we are told, could rouse him firom his 
habitual indifference, and that was the occasional 
passing through the village of a grinding organ : 
to the child who in after years was to afford 
an inexhaustible r^tertoire to those instruments 
for half-a-century all over the world, this was an 
irresistible attraction — he could not be kept 
indoors, and would follow the itinerant player 
as far as his little legs could carry him. This 
slight hint of his musical aptitude must have 
been accompanied by others which the traditions 
of Le Roncole have not transmitted, since we 
know that even in early childhood the boy was 
possessed of a spinet. For an innkeeper of Le 
Roncole, in 1830, to buy a spinet for his child 
to play on, is an extravagance which we could 
haidly credit if the author of *Aida' had not 
preserved to this day the faithful companion of 
his childhood. M. Ghislanzoni, who saw it at 
S. Agata, thus speaks of it : — 

At the villa of S. Agata, I saw the first instmment on 
which his little fingers had first practised. The spinet 
emeritut^ has no strings left, its lid is lost, and its 
keyboard is like a Jaw with long and wom-ont teeth. 
And yet what a precious monument ! And how many 
reoolleutions it brings back to the mind of the artist 
who during his unhappv childhood has so often wetted 
it with bitter tears ! How many sublime emotions are 
caused by the sight of it I 

I have seen it and have Questioned it. I took out one 
of its jacks, on which I tnought something had been 
written, and indeed I found some words as simple as 
they are sublime, words that while revealing the kin.l 
attention of a gcKxi-hearted workman, contain some- 
thing of a propbeoy. My readers will be grateful tn 
me for setting before them the inscription in its original 
simplicity. It would be a profanation to correct th 1 
mistakes in its orthography. 

*Da me Stefano Cavaletti fa fato di nuoro qnesti 
Saltarelli e impenati a Corame, e vi adatai la pedagliera 
ohe io oi ho regalato : come anche gratuitamente ci ho 
fato di nnova li detti Saltarelli, Tedendo la buona dis- 
po«izlone che ha il giovanetto Giuseppe Verdi d'lm- 

Krare a suonare questo istrumento, che questo mi 
sta per essere del tntto sodisfatto.— Anno domini 
1821'- 

a quaint inscription which cannot be translated 
literally: — 

I, Stephen Cavaletti. made these Jacks anew, and 
oorered them with lentiier, and fitted the > pedals; and 
these together with the jacks I give gratia, seeing the 
good diapoaition of the boy Oinaeppe Yerdi for learn - 
ing to play the instrument, which is of itself reward 
enough to me for my trouble. 

How the spinet happened to be in such a con- 
dition as to require the workmanship of M. Cava- 
letti to set it right, is thus explained by * Fol- 

1 Thenwntlon of 'leather ' sad 'pedals' aaanu to show that this 
'aptoat' was sooia klad of ptaoofiorte. 
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chetto,* who had it from an old friend of Verdi't 
6ither : — 

Nobodv can imagine with what eamestnesfl the bor 
practiMd on the f pinet. At flnt he was satisfied with 
being able to play the flnt five notes of the scale : next 
he most anxiously endeavonred to find out chords. Once 
he was in a perfect rapture at haying sounded the major 
third and fifth of 0. The following day, howoTer, be 
oould not find the chord again, whereupon he began to 
fret and fume, and then got in such a temper, that 
taking up a hammer he began to break the spinet to 
pieces. The noise soon brought his father into the room, 
who seeing the havoc his son was playing, landed so 
heavy a blow on Giuseppe's ear, as oiioe for all cleared 
his mind of any thought of again punishing the spinet 
for his inability to strike common chords. 

Another evidence of Giuseppe's musical apti* 
tude is given by the following fact, which occuired 
when he was only seven years old. He was then 
assisting the priest at the Mass in the little church 
of Le Roncole. At the very moment of the 
elevation of the Host, the harmonies that flowed 
horn the organ struck the child as so sweet, 
that he stood motionless in ecstasy. 'Water/ 
said the priest to the acolyte; and the latter 
evidently not heeding him, the demand was re- 
peated. Still no reply. * Water,' a third time 
said the priest, kicking the child so brutally 
that he fell headlong down the steps of the 
altar, knocked his head against the floor, and 
was brought unconscious into the sacristy. After 
this event Giuseppe's father engaged M. Bais- 
trocchi, the local organist, to give him music 
lessons. At the end of a year M. Baistrocchi 
made a declaration to the efiect that the pupil 
had learned all that the teacher could impart, 
and thereupon resigned his position ai Vwirs 
teacher. 

Two years after, having completed this first 
stage in his musical education, Verdi— then but 
ten years old — was appointed as organist in the 
room of old Baistrocchi. The dream of his 
parents was thus for the time realised: yet 
before long the mind of the elder Verdi began 
to be haunted with the thought that some know- 
ledge of the three R's could but bring good to 
his son in after life: and after debating his 
scheme with his wife, he resolved upon sending 
Giuseppe to a school in Busseto. This would 
have been beyond the small means of the good 
Verdi, but for the fact that at Busseto Uved 
a countryman and friend — a cobbler known by 
the name of Pugnatta. This Pugnatta took 
upon himself to give Giuseppe boai^ and lodg- 
ing, and send hun to the principal school of 
the town, all at the very moderate price of 
threepence a day. And to Pugnatta's Giuseppe 
went: and while attending the school most 
assiduously, kept his situation as organist of Le 
Boncole, walking there every Sunday morning, 
and back to Busseto after the evening service. 

It may not be devoid of interest to the reader 
to cast a glance at Verdi's financial condition 
at that period of his life. Except clothing, which 
did not represent an important item, and pocket- 
money, which he had none, his expenditure 
amounted to 109 frtincs 50 centimes a-year — that 
is, £4 7s. 3(2. His salary as the oi^ganist of Le 
Boncole was £1 8#. icx^., which, after one year's 
VOL. TV. FT. 2. 
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service and many urgent appeals, was increased 
to £1 lajr. To this add a profit of £a or £a los. 
from weddings, christenings, and funerals ; and 
a few shillings more, the product of a collection 
which it was then customary for organists to 
make at harvest time>-collected in kind, be it 
remembered, by the artist himseU', with a sack 
on his shoulders, at each door of the village. 
Life, under these unfavourable conditions, was 
not only devoid of comforts, but full of danger. 
One night, while the poor lad was walking 
towards Le Boncole, worn down by fatigue and 
want of sleep or food, he did not notice that he 
was in the wrong track, and of a sudden, missing 
his ground, he fell into a deep canal. It was 
dark, it was bitter cold, and his limbs were 
absolutely paralysed ; and but for an old woman 
who was passing by the spot and heard his cries 
for help, the exhausted and chilled boy would 
have been carried off by the current. 

The following story of another very narrow 
escape from death we give on the entire respon- 
sibility of M. Pougin. In 1814 Russian and 
Austrian troops had been passing through Italy, 
leaving death and destruction everywhere. A 
detachment having stopped for a few hours at 
Le Roncole, all the women took refuge in the 
church; but not even that holy place was re- 
spected by these savages. The doors were un- 
hinged, and the poor helpless women and chil- 
dren ruthlessly woundea and killed. Verdi's 
mother, with the little Giuseppe in her arms, 
was among those who took refuge in the church ; 
but when the door was burst open she did not 
lose her spirits, but ascending the narrow stair- 
case of the belfry, hid herself and her baby 
among some timber that was there, and did not 
leave her hiding-place until the drunken troops 
were far beyond the village. 

Giuseppe Verdi, after two years schooling at 
Busseto, had learned to write, read, and cypher : 
whereupon the above-mentioned M. Barezzi began 
to take much interest in the talented Ronoolese, 
gave him employment in his business, and opened 
a way to the development of his musical faculty. 

Busseto must have been the Weimar of the 
Duchy of Parma. Music was uppermost in the 
minds of the Bussetesi, and no name of any in- 
habitant is ever mentioned without the addition 
of his being a singer, composer, or violinist. 
M. Barezsi himself was first flute in the cathe- 
dral orchestra ; he could produce some notes on 
all kinds of wind instruments, and was par- 
ticularly skilful on the clarinet, French horn, 
and ophicleide. His house was the residence 
of the Philharmonic Society, of which he was 
the president and patron, and it was there that 
all rehearsab were made, and all Philharmonic 
concerts given, under the conductorship of M. Fer- 
dinando Proved, maestro di oappella and organist 
of the cathedral. 

This was the fittest residence for a lad of 
Verdi's turn of mind, and ha immediately felt 
it. Without neglecting his chief occupation, he 
regularly attended the rehearsals, and undertook 
ihe task of copying out the parts fix}m the score ; 
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and all this in such earnest that M Proves! 
began to notioe Giuseppe with approval, and 
give him the foundation of a sound musical 
knowledge. Proved may be considered the man 
who led the first steps of Verdi into the right 
track, and lucky it was for the pupil to have 
come acroHS such a man. He was an excellent 
contrapuntist, a composer of several comic operas, 
of which he had written both words and music, 
and a man well read in general literature. He 
was the first man in Busseto to understand 
Verdi's real vocation* and to advise him to 
devote himself to music. Don Pietro Seletti, 
the boy's Latin teacher, and a fair violinist, 
bore a grudge to Provesi for a certain poem the 
latter had written against the clergy. The fact 
that Provesi encouraged Verdi to study music 
was therefore enough for Don Pietro to dissuade 
him as strongly fimm it. ' What do you want 
to study music for ? You have a gift for Latin, 
and it will be much better for you to become 
a priest. What do you expect from your music ? 
Do you fancy that some day you may become 
organist of Busseto T . . Stuff and nonsense. , . 
That can never be I ' 

But a short time after this admonition there 
was to be a mass at a chapel in Busseto where 
Don Pietro Seletti was the officiating priest. 
The oiganist was unable to attend, and Don 
Pietro was induced to let Verdi preside at the 
organ. The mass over, Don Pietro sent for 
him. 'Whose music did you play?' said he; 
* it was a most beautiful thing.' * Why,' timidly 
answered the boy, * I had no music, and I wai 
playing extempore, just as I felt.' ' Ah ! indeed,' 
rejoined Don Pietro ; * well, I am a fool, and you 
cannot do better than study music, take my 
word for it.* 

Under the intelligent guidance of Proves!, 
Verdi studied till he was i6. Daring this 
period he often came to the help of his old 
master both as organist and as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society. The archives of the 
society still contain several works written by 
Verdi at that time, and composed, copied, taught, 
rehearsed, and conducted by himself. None of 
these compositions have been published, though 
it would be a matter of interest to examine the 
first attempts of his musical genius. [See 
p. 2546.] 

It became evident that Busseto was too narrow 
a field for the aspirations of the young composer, 
and efforts were made to afford him the means 
of going to Milan, the most important Italian 
town, musically speaking. The financial question 
came again to the front, and, thanks to the 
good- will of the Bussetesi, it had a happy solu* 
tion. The Monte di Pietk, an institution grant- 
ing four premiums of 300 firancs a year, each 
given for four years to promising young men 
wanting means for undertaking the study of 
science or art, was induced by Barezzi to award 
one of the four premiums to Verdi, with the 
important modification of allowing him 600 francs 
a-year for two years, instead of 300 for four 
years. M. Barezzi himself advanced the money 
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necewary for music lessons, board and lodging 
in Milan ; and Seletti gave him an introduction 
to his nephew, a professor there, who most heartily 
welcomed him, and would not hear of his find- 
inglodgings for himself. 

We come now to an incident of Verdi*s artistic 
life, to which a very undue importance has been 
often attached; we mean his being refused 
a scholarship at the Conservatorio di Musica 
of Milan, on the ground of his showing no 
special aptitude for music If a board of pro- 
fessors were now to be found to declare that the 
author of ' Rigoletto,' ' Ballo in Maschera,* and 
*Aida,' had 110 musical disposition, such de- 
claration would undoubtedly reflect very little 
credit on the institution to which the board 
belonged, or on the honesty and impartiality of 
the professors; but things were not so bad at 
that time as we are made to believe they were — 
nay, it is probable that in the best conducted 
musical schools of the world, some Verdi, Bee- 
thoven, or Bach is every year sent back to his 
home and his country organ, as was the case 
with Verdi. Without following F^tis in his 
study of the preposterous fact, we think that a 
true idea may be formed of it by looking at the 
way in which matters of this kind proceed 
now-a-days, and will proceed so long as there 
are candidates, scholarships, and examiners. 

To a vacant scholarship — for pianoforte, sing- 
ing or composition — ^there is always a numb^ 
of candidates, occasionally amounting to as many 
as a hundred. A committee of professors, under 
the presidence of the Principal is appointed to 
examine all the competitors, and choose the best. 
The candidates, male and female, have each a 
different degree of instruction, ranging from 
mere children with no musical education, to 
such as have already gone through a regular 
course of study. To determine whether there is 
more hope of future excellence in a girl who 
plays sixteen bars of an easy arrangement of a 
popular tune, or a boy who can perhaps sing 
something by heart just to show that he has a 
certain feeling and a right perception of rhythm 
and tonality, or in an advanced pupil who sub- 
mits the score of a grand opera in five acts 
(not impossibly written by some friend or fore- 
fether) — to be able to determine this is a thing 
beyond the power of the human intellect. The 
committee can only select one amongst those that 
have the least disqualifications, but nobody can 
accuse them of ignorance or ill-will if the chosen 
candidate, after five years' tuition^ turns out to 
be a mere one-two-three-and-foiir conductor of 
operettas, while one of the ninety-nine dismissed, 
alter ten years* hard study elsewhere, writes a 
masterpiece of operatic or sacred music. Not to 
geta scholarship does not imply that a candidate is 
unable to pursue a musical career; it means only 
that there being but one place vacant, and twenty 
who passed as good an examination as he, he 
shares with nineteen others the ill luck of not being 
the happy one chosen. Moreover there are no 
settled lilies aa to the time when musical genius 
breaks out in nnmistakeable light. We are ready 
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to believe that Mozart, when only three years 
old, gave unmistakable hints of what he was 
afterwards to become; yet we can say, as an 
eye-witness, that M. Boito, the author of 
' Mephistopheles,' a man of undeniable musical 
genius, did not reveal any decided aptitude for 
musical composition till nineteen ; while several 
amongst his school-fellows who promised to be 
the rightful heirs of Bossini and Bellini are now 
teachers and conductors of provincial schools or 
second-rate theatres. Let us then bear no grudge 
to Easily, the then principal of the Conservatoire 
of Mihm, nor let us depreciate him for not 
having been so gifted as to recognise in the young 
and unprepossessing orgam'st of Le Boncole the 
man who was destined to write 'H Rigoletto' 
twenty years afterwards. 

But though failing to be admitted to the 
Conservatoire, Verdi stuck to the career which 
he had imdertaken, and, on the advice of Ales- 
sandro Rolla, then conductor of ' La Scala,' he 
asked M. Lavigna to give him lessons in com- 
position and orchestration. Lavigna was a dis- 
tinguished musician and a composer of no 
ordinary merit ; his operas, * La Muta per amore,* 
*L*Idolo di se stesso,* ^Llmpostore awilito,' 
' Coriolano,' ' Zaira,* and several others, having 
been performed several times with favourable 
success. He consented to give the lessons, and 
to him actually belongs tiie honour of being 
the teacher of Verdi. 

This was in 1831, when Verdi was eighteen. 
The two years horn 1831 to 1833 passed in 
an uninterrupted succession of exercises in har- 
mony, counterpoint, and fugue, and a daily study 
of Mozart's 'Don Giovanni.* In 1833 ^® death 
of Provesi brought an entire change to Verdi. 
He went back to Busseto for five years, and 
after this lapse of time returned to Milan to 
take his start as a composer. We give, in the 
words of M. Ercole Cavalli — ^for this particular 
period the best-informed of the biographers — 
the lively description rtf Verdi's residence at 
Busseto. 

. 'In 1833 M. Ferdinando Proven died. The 
trustees of the Monte di Piet^, of Busseto, and 
the other contributors towards Verdi's musical 
training, had acted with the intention that, after 
Provesi's death, Verdi should be his successor 
both as Maestro di Cappella and Organist of 
the Cathedral, and also Conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Verdi felt very sorry for the 
death of Provesi ; with him he had lost the man 
who first taught him the elements of his art, 
and showed him the way to excellence; and 
though Verdi felt a call to something nobler 
in life, vet he kept his word to his country- 
men ana went to Busseto to fill the place left 
vacant by his deceased professor. The appoint- 
ment rested with the churchwardens of the 
Cathedral, men who either belonged to the clergy 
or were fanatic bigots, and therefore had but 
little liking for Verdi, whom they called "the 
fashionable maestrino," as being versed only in 
profane and operatic music ; they preferred some- 
body cut a little more after their own pattern. 
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and were anxious for a maestro well grounded in 
the Gregorian chant. 

• Verdi's competitor, one M. Giovanni Ferrari, 
played indifferently on the organ, but had the 
strong support of two bishops ; he gathered all 
the votes of the churchwardens, and the pupil of 
Provosi and Lavigna, for whom so many sacri- 
fices had been made by the town, was black- 
balled. Upon hearing this decision, the Phil- 
harmonic Sodety, which for many years had 
made it a rule to enhance the solenmity of all 
the services in the cathedral by co-operating 
with their orchestra, lost all patience, and 
bursting turoultuously into the church, rum- 
maged the archives uid took away from them 
every sheet of music paper belonging to the 
Society; thereby beginning a civil war that 
lasted several years, in a town that was formerly 
an example of tranquillity and peace. 

'On this followed satires, insults, affrays, 
riots, imprisonments, persecutions, banishments 
and the like; ending in decrees whereby the 
Philharmonic Society was prohibited to meet 
under any pretence whatever.' 

Verdi next fell in love with Margherita, 
Barezzi's eldest daughter, whose father, unlike 
most fathers, did not oppose Maigherita's union 
to a talented though very poor young man. 

' In 1836 they were married. The whole Phil- 
harmonic Society attended the weddings ; it was 
a happy and glorious day, and all were deeply 
moved by the prospect already opening before 
the young man: who, though bom in the poorest 
condition, was at twenty-three already a com- 
poser, with the daughter of a, rich and much 
respected man for his wife.' 

In 1838 Verdi, with his wife and two children 
left Busseto and settled in Milan, with the hope 
of performinfJT his opera 'Oberto Conte di S. 
BonifisMno.' We are now to witness the vicis- 
situdes of a talented but nearly unknown young 
man, who comes to a large town, one of the 
most important musical centres <k those days, 
with no fortune but the manuscript of a melo- 
drama, and nothing to help him on but the 
golden opinions which his genius and honesty have 
previously won for him firam a few friends ; and 
we shall see this young man transformed in a 
short time into the &vourite composer of all 
opera- goers. And we are glad to be able to 
give the relation of this most important period 
of an artist's career, in words that may be said 
to be Verdi's own. 

The first part of the narrative refers to the 
time when he was in Milan, studying with La- 
vigna. On his return there his kind old master 
was gon&— died whUe his pupil was at Busseto. 
And here is Verdi's narrative : — ^ 

'About the year 1833 or 34 there was in 
Mikm a Philharmonic Society composed of first- 
rate vocalists, under ihe direction of one M. Ma- 
sini. The Society was then in the bustle and 
huny of arranging a performance of Haydn's 
Creation, at the Teatro Filodrammatico. M. 
Lavigna, my teacher of composition, asked me 

1 We lute omitted loiBe anlmportant aeoteoeei. 
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whether I should like to attend the rehearsals, 
in order to improve my nund, to which I will- 
ingly answered in the affirmative. Nobody 
would notice the young man that was quietly 
sitting in the darkest comer of the haU. Three 
maestri shared the conducting between them — 
Messrs. Perelli, Bonoldi, and Ahnasio ; but one 
day it hi4>pened that neither of the three was 
present at the time appointed for rehearsal. The 
ladies and gentlemen were growing fidgetty, 
when M. Masini, who did not feel hims^f 
equal to sitting at the piano and accompanying 
firom the full orchestral score, walked up to 
me and desired me to be the accompanyist 
for the evening: and as perhaps he believed 
in my skill as little as he did fai his own, he 
added, "It will be quite enough to play the 
bass only." I was ft^sh from my studies, and 
certainly not puzzled by a full orchestral score ; 
I therefore answered "All right," and took 
my place at the plana I can well remember 
the ironical smiles that flitted over the faces of 
the Signori dilettanti : it seems that the quaint 
look of my young, slender and rather shabbily 
dressed person was not calculated to imipire 
them with much confidence. 

* However, the rehearsal began, and in the 
course of it I gradually warmed up and got 
excited, so that at last, instead of confining 
myself to the mere piano part, I played the 
accompaniment with my left hand, while con- 
ducting most emphatically with my right. It 
was a tremendous success, all the more because 
quite unexpected. The rehearsal over, every- 
body congratulated me upon it, and amongst 
my most enthusiastic admirers were Count 
Pompeo Belgiojoso and Count Benato Borromeo. 
In short, whether the three maestri were too 
busy to attend the rehearsals, or whether there 
was some other reason, I was appointed to con- 
duct the performance, which peiformanoe was so 
much welcomed by the audience that by general 
request it had to be repeated in the large and 
beautiful hall of the Casino dei Nobili, m pre- 
sence of the Archduke and Archduchess Eanieri, 
and all the high life of those days. 

' A short time afterwards, I was engaged by 
Count Renato Borromeo to write the music for 
a cantata for chorus and orchestra, on the 
occasion of the marriage of seme member of the 
Count's fiimily — ^if I remember right. I must 
say, however, that I never got so much as a 
penny out of all that, because the whole work 
was a gmtuitous one. 

* M. Masini next urged me to write an opera 
for the Teatro Filodraomiatico, where he was 
conductor, and handed me a Kbretto, which 
after having been touched up by M. Solera, 
became Obcnrto, Conte di San BonifEbdo. 

'1 closed inmiediately with the proposition, and 
went to Busseto, wha« I was appointed organist. 
I was obliged to remain there nearly three years, 
and during that time I wrote out the whole opera. 
The three years over, I took my way back to Milan, 
carrying with me the score in perfect order, and 
all the solo parts copied out by myself. 
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'But here difficulties began. Masini being 
no longer conductor, my chance of seeing my 
opera produced there was at an end. However, 
whether Masini had confidence in my talents, 
or wished to show me some kindness for the 
many occasions on which I had been useful to him, 
rehearsing and conducting for nothing, he did not 
give up the business, and assured me he would 
not leave a stone unturned until my opera was 
brought out at the Scala, when the turn came 
for the benefit of the Pio Institute. Both Count 
Borromeo and Dr. Pasetti promised me their 
influence on Masini, but, as far as 1 am aware, 
their support did not go beyond some scanty 
words of reconunendation. Masini, however, did 
his best^ and so did Merighi, a cellist who had 
played under my direction, and had a certain 
opinion of the young maestro. 

'The result was that the opera was put down for 
the spring of 1839, to be performed at La Scala 
for the benefit of the Plo Instituto ; and among the 
interpreters were the four excellent artists Mme. 
Strepponi, Moriani, Giorgio Ronconi, and Marini. 

' After a few rehearsals Moriani falls seriously 
ill, everything is brought to a standstill, and all 
hope of a performance gone ! I broke down 
utterly, and was thinking of going back to Bus- 
seto, when one fine morning one of the theatre 
attendants knocked at my door and said sulkily, 
"Are you the maestro from Parma who was 
to give an opera for the Pio Instituto t Come 
with me to the thea^, the impresario wants to 
speak to you." 

'Is it possible? said I, but .... and the 
fellow began again — I was told to call on the 
maestro from Parma, who was to give an opera ; 
if it is you, let us go. And away we went. 

'The impresario was M. Bartolomeo Merelli. 
One evening crossing the stage he had overheard 
a talk between Strepponi and Ronconi, wherein 
the first said something very fcbvourable to 
Oberto, and the second endorsed the praise. 

' On my entering his room, he abruptly told 
me that having heard my "Oberto** spoken of 
very favourably by reliable and intelligent per- 
sons, he was willing to produce it during the 
next season, provided I would make some slight 
alterations in the compass of the solo parte, as 
the artists engaged were not the same who were 
to perform it before. This was a fair pro- 
position. Young and unknown, I had the good 
luck to meet with an impresario willing to run 
the risk of mounting a new opera, without 
asking me to share in the expenditure, which I 
could not have affi)rded! His only condition 
was that he should share with me the sale of 
the copyright. This was not asking much, for 
the work of a beginner. And in fact, even after 
its favourable reception, Ricordi would give no 
more than 3000 Austrian livres (^£67) for it. 

* Though Oberto was not extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, yet it was well received by the public, 
and was performed several times; and M. 
Merelli even found it convenient to extend the 
season and give some additional performances 
of it. The principal interpreters were Mme. 
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Mftrini, M. Salvi And M. Marini. I hmd been 
obliged to make lome cuts, and had written 
an entirelj new number, the qnartet, on a 
utuation snggeited by Merelli himself; which 
proved to be one of the moit lucoessliil pieces 
in the whcde work. 

^ ' Merelli next made me an offer which, con* 
■idering the time at which it was made, maj be 
called a splendid one. He proposed to engage 
me to write three operas, one every eight months, 
to be perfonned either at Milan or Vienna, where 
he was the impresario of both the principal 
theatrical houses: he to give me 4000 livres 
(£134) for each opera, and the profits of the 
copyright to be divided between us. I agreed 
to everything, and shortly afterwards Merelfi 
went to Vienna, leaving instructions to Bossi to 
write a libretto for me, which he did, and it was 
the Proscritto. It was not quite to my liking, 
and I had not yet brought myself to begin to set 
it to music, when MensUi, coming hurriedly to 
Milan during the spring of 1840, told me that 
he was in dreadful want of a comic opera for 
the next autumn, that he would send me a 
libretto, and that I was to write it first, before 
the Proscritto. I oould not well say no, and 
so Merelli eave m^ several librettos of Bomani 
to choose ut>m, all of which had already been 
set to music, though owing to fidlure or other 
reasons, they oould safely he set again. I read 
them over and over and did not Uke any ; but 
there was no time to lose, so I picked out one 
that seemed to me not so bad as the others, 
II finto Stanialao, a title which I changed into 
Un Giomo di Beffno. 

' At that period of my life I was living in an 
unpretentious little house near the Porta Tici- 
nesa, and my small family was with me — that is, 
my young wife and my two sons. As soon as I 
set to work I had a severe attack of angina, 
that confined me to my bed for several days, 
and just when I beffan to get better I remem- 
bered that the third day forward was quarter- 
day, and that I had to pay fifty crowns. Though 
in my financial position this was not a small sum, 
yet it was not a very big one either, but my 
illness putting it out of my mind, had prevented 
me from takLig the necessary steps; and the 
means of communication with Busseto—the mail 
left only twice a week— did not allow me time 
enough to write to my excellent &ther-in-law 
Barezzi, and get the money from him. I was 
determined to pay the rent on the very day 
it fell due, so, Uiough it vexed me very much 
to trouble people, I desired Dr. Pasetti to in- 
duce M. Merelli to give me fifty crowns, either 
as an advance on the money due to me under 
the agreement, or as a loan for ten days, till 
I could write to Barezzi and receive the money 
wanted. It is not necessary to say why MerelU 
could not at that moment give me the fifty 
crowns, but it vexed me so much to let the 
quarter-day pass by without paying the rent, 
that my wife, seeing my anxieties, takes the 
few valuable trinkets she had, goes out, and a 
little while after comes back wiUi the necessary 
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amount I was deeply touched by this tender 
affisction, aad promised myself to buy every* 
thing back again, which I oould have done in 
a very short time^ thanks to my agreement with 
Merelli 

' But now terrible misfortunes crowded upon 
me. At the beginning of April my child &l]s 
ill, the doctors cannot undentand what is the 
matter, and the dear little creature goes off 
quickly in his desperate mother's arms. More- 
over, a few dajTS after the other c^ild is taken 
ill too, and she too dies, and in June my young 
wife is taken from me by a most violent in- 
flammation of the brain, so that on the 19th 
Jime I saw the third coffin carried out of my 
house. In a vexy little over two months, three 
persons so very dear to me had disappeared for 
ever. I was alone, alone I My taanuy had been 
destroyed ; and in the very midst of these trials 
I had to fulfil my engagement and write a comic 
opera 1 Un Giomo di Regno proved a dead 
failure ; the music was, ef course, to blame, but 
the interpretation had a considerable shure in 
the fiasco. In a sudden moment of despondency, 
embittered by the frulure of my opera, I despaired 
of finding any comfort in my art, and resolved 
to give up composition. To that effect I wrote 
to Dr. Pasetti (whom I had not once met since 
the fiulure of the opera) asking him to persuade 
Merelli to tear up the agreement. 

' Merelli thereupon sent for me and scolded me 
like a naughty chikL He would not even hear of 
my being so much disappointed by the odd 
reception of my work : but I stuck to my de- 
termination, and in the end he gave me back 
the agreement saying, ** Now listen to me, my 
good fellow { I can't compel you to write if you 
don't want to do it^ but my confidence in 
vour talent is greater than ever; nobody knows 
but some day you may return on vour decision 
and write again : at all events if you let me 
know two months in advance, take my word for 
it your opera shall be performed.** 

' I thanked him very heartily indeed ; but his 
kindness did not shake my resolution, and 
away I went. I took up a new residence in 
Milan near the Corsia de Servi. I was utterly 
disheartened, and the thought of writing never 
once flashed through my mind. One evening, 

I'ust at the comer of the Galleria De Cristoforis, 
stumbled upon M. Merelli, who was hurrying 
towards the theatre. It was snowing beauti- 
fully, and he, without stopping, thrust his arm 
under mine and made me keep pace with him. 
On the way he never left off talking, telling me 
that he did not know where to tum for a new 
opera; Nicolai was engaged by him, but had 
not begun to work because he was dissatisfied 
with the libretto. 

'Only think, says Merelli, a libretto b^ 
Solera, marvellous . . . wonderful . . . extraordi- 
nary . . . impressive dramatic situation . . . grand 
. . . splendidly wended . . . but that stubbom 
creature does not understand it, and says it is 
a foolish poem. I don't know for my life where 
to find another poem. 
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'Well, I'll give you a lift out of your trouble. 
Did you not engage Rossi to do II PxxMcritto 
for me? I have not yet written one blessed 
note of ity and I will give it back to you. 

'The very thing! oLever fellow! good ideal 

'Thus we arrived at the theatre ; M. Merelli 
forthwith sends for M. Bassi, poet, stage-mana- 
ger, buttafuori and librarian* and bids him find 
a copy of II Proscritto. The copy was found, 
but tc^ther with it M. Merelli takes up another 
manuscript and lays it before me — 

*Look, says he, here is Solera's libretto 
that we were speaking of I such a beautiful 
subject ; and to refuse it! Take it, just take it, 
and read it over. 

'What on earth shall I do with it t ... No, 
no, I am in no humour to read librettos. 

'My gracious I ... It won't kill you; read 
it, and then bring it back to me again. And 
he gives me the manuscript. It was written 
on large sheets in big letters, as was the custom 
in those days. I rolled it up, and went away. 

'While walking home I felt rather queer; 
there was sometlmig that I could not well ex- 
plain about me. I was burdened with a sense 
of sadness, and felt a great inclination to cry. 
I got into my room, and pulling the manuscript 
out of my pocket and throwing it angrily on the 
writing-table, I stood for a moment motionless 
before it. The book as I threw it down, opened, 
my eyes fell on the page, and I read the line 

Ya, peniiero, sull* all dorate. 
I read on, and was touched by the stanzas, inas- 
much as they were almost a paraphrase of the 
Bible, the reading of which was the comfort of 
my solitary life. 

' I read one page, then another ; then, decided 
as I was to keep my promise not to write any 
more, I did violence to my feelings, shut up the 
book, went to bed, and put out the candle. 
I tried to sleep, but Nabucoo was running 
a mad career through my brain, and sleep would 
not come. I got up, and read the libretto again 
— not once, but two or three times, so that in 
the morning I could have said it off by heart. 
Yet my resolution was not shaken, and in the 
afternoon I went to the theatre to return the 
manuscript to Merelli.' 

' Isn't it beautiful ? says he. 

* More than beautiful, wonderfiiL 
' Well, set it to music. 

' Not in the least ; I won't. 

* Set it to music, set it to music. 

* And so saying he gets off his chair, thrusts 
the libretto into my coat pocket, takes me by 
the shoulders, shoves me out of his room, slams 
the door in my £m^, and locks himself in. 
I looked rather blank, but not knowing what 
to do went home with Nabucoo in my pocket. 
One day a line, the next day another line, a 
note, a bar, a melody ... at last I found that 
by imperceptible degrees the opera was done ! 

'It was then the autumn of i8ai, and calling 
to mind Merelli*s promise, I went straight to 
him to announce that Nabucco was ready for 
|jerformance, and that he might bring it out in ' 
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the coming season of Camevale Quaresima (Car- 
nival before Lent). 

' Merelli emphatically declared that he would 
stick to his word ; but at the same time he 
called my attention to the £Ebct that it was im- 
possible to bring out the opera during the Qua- 
resima, because the repertoire was adl settled, 
and no less than three new operas by known 
composers already on the list ; to give, together 
with them, a fourth, by a man who was almost 
a debutant was a dangerous business for every- 
body, especially for me ; it would therefore be 
safer to put off my opera till Easter, when 
he had no engagements whatever, and was 
willing to give me the best artists that could be 
found for love or money. This, however, I 
peremptorily refused : — either during the Came- 
val or never ; and with good reason ; for I knew 
veiy well that during the spring it was utteriy 
impossible to have two such good artists as Strep- 
poni and Ronconi, on whom, knowing they were 
engaged for the Cameval season, I had mainly 
bmlt my hopes of success. 

'Merelli, though anxious to please me, was 
not on the wrong side of the question ; to run 
four new operas in one season was, to say the 
least, rather risky ; but I also had good artistic 
reasons to set against his. The issue was, that 
after a long succession of Yes, No, Perhaps, and 
Very likely, one fine morning I saw the posters 
on the walls and Nabucco not there. 

' I was young and easily roused, and I wrote 
a nasty letter to M. Merelli, wherein I freely 
expressed my feelings. No sooner was the letter 
gone than I felt something like remorse, and 
besides, a certain fear lest my rashness had 
spoiled the whole business. 

' Merelli sent for me, and on my entering his 
office he says in an angry tone: Is this the 
way you write to your friends ? . . . Yet you are 
right ; ril give Nabucco ; but you must remem- 
ber, that because of the outlay on the other 
operas, I absolutely cannot afford new scenes or 
new costumes for you, and we must be content 
to make a shift with what we have in stock. 

*I was determined to see the opera performed, 
and therefore agreed to what he said, and 
new posters were printed, on which Nabuoco 
appeared with the rest. 

'I remember a droll thing happening about 
that time : in the third act Solera had written 
a love-duet between Fenena and Ismaele. I did 
not like it, as it seemed to me not only in- 
effective, but a blur on the religious grandiosity 
that was the main feature of the drama. One 
morning Solera came to see me, and I took 
occasion to make the remark. He stoutly dis- 

Euted my view, not so much perhaps because 
e thought I was wrong, as because he did not 
care to do the thing again. We talked the 
matter over and over and used many arguments. 
Neither of us would give way. He asked me 
what I thought could be put in place of the 
duet, and I suggested a prophecy for Zaccaria : 
he thought the idea not so bad, and after several 
buts and ih said he would think over it and 
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write it oat. ThiB wm not exactly what I 
wanted; becaoae I knew that days and weeks 
would pass before Solera would bring himself to 
write a single line. I therefore locked the door, 
put the key in my pocket, and half in jest and 
half in earnest said to him : I will not let you 
out before you have finished the prophecy: here 
is a Bible, and so more than half of your work 
is done. Solera, being of a quick temper, did 
not quite see the joke, he got angrily upon his 
legs and . . . Well, just for a moment or two 
I wished myself somewhere else, as the poet was 
a powerful man, and might have got the better of 
me ; but happily he changed his mind, sat down, 
and in ten minutes the prophecy was written. 

'At the end of February 184a we had the first 
rehearsal, and twelve days later, on March 9, 
the first performance. The principal interpreters 
were Mmes. Strepponi and BoUinzaghi, and 
Messrs. Ronconi, Miraglia and Derivis. 

'With this opera my career as a composer 
may rightly be said to have begun ; and though 
it is true that I had to fight against a great 
many difficulties, it is no less true that Na- 
bucco was bom under a very good star: for 
even the things which might reasonably have 
been expected to damage its success, turned 
out to have increased it. Thus, I wrote a 
nasty letter to Merelli; and it was more than 
probable that Merelli would send the young 
maestro and his opera to the devil. Nothing of 
the kind. Then the costumes, though made in a 
huny, were splendid. Old scenes, touched up by 
M. Feroni, had a magical effect: the first one 
especially — the Temple — elicited an applause 
that lasted nearly ten minutes. At the very 
last rehearsal nobody knew how and when the 
military band was to appear on the stage; its 
conductor, Herr Tusch, was entirely at a Ices ; 
but I pointed out to him a bar, and at the first 
performance the band appeared just at the 
climax of the crescendo, provoking a perfect 
thunder of applause. 

' But it is not always safe to trust to the in« 
fluence of good stars: it is a truth which I 
discovered by myself in after years, that to have 
confidence is a good thing, but to have none Ib 
better stilL' 

So far the maeetro*s own narrative. 

Eleven months later (Feb. 11, 1843), Verdi 
achieved a still more indisputable success with 
*I Lombardi alia prima Crociata,' interpreted 
by Mme. Frezzolini-Poggi, and MM. Guasco, 
Severi, and Derivis. Solera had taken the plot 
from the poem of Tommaso Grossi, the author of 
'Marco Visconti.' This opera gave Verdi his 
first experience in the difficulty of finding libretti 
unobjectionable to the Italian governments. 
Though five years had still to elapse before the 
breaking out of the Milan revolt, yet something 
was brewing throughout Italy, and no occasion 
was missed by the patriots in giving vent to their 
feelings. As soon as the Archbishop of Milan 
got wind of the subject of the new opera, he sent 
a letter to the chief of the police, M. Torresani, 
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saying that he knew the libretto to be a profane 
and irreverent one, and that if Torresani did not 
veto the performance, he himself would write 
straight to the Austrian Emperor. 

Merelli, Solera» and Verdi were forthwith 
summoned to appear before Torresani and hear 
firom him what alterations should be made in 
the opera. Verdi, in his usual blunt manner, 
took no notice of the peremptory summons. ' I 
am satisfied with the opera as it is,' said he, 
'and will not change a word or a note of it. 
Jt ihaU be given tu U is, or not given at all/* 
Thereupon Merelli and Solera went to see Tor- 
resani — who, to his honour be it said, besides 
being the most inflexible agent of the government, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of art and artists 
— and so impressed him with the responsibility 
he would assume by preventing the performance 
of a masterpiece of all masterpieces, like the 
'Lombardi,' that at the end Torresani got up 
and said, ' I am not the man to prevent genius 
firom getting on in this world. Go on ; I take 
the whole thing upon myself; only put Salve 
Maria instead of Ave Maria, just to show the 
Archbishop that we are inclined to please him ; 
and as for the rest, it is all right.' The opera 
had an enthusiastic reception, and the chorus, 

O Signore, dal tetto natio, 
had to be repeated three times. The Milanese, 
the pioneers of the Italian revolution, always on 
the look-out, knew very well that the Austrian 
Governor could not miss the meaning of the ap- 
plause to that suggestively-worded chorus. 

Of Verdi's first three operas *I Lombardi' 
has stood its ground the best. In Italy it is 
still very often played, and as late as 1879 ^^ 
the honour of twenty-feix performances in one 
season at Brussels. On Nov. 26, 1S47, it was 
performed with considerable alterations in the 
music, and a libretto adapted by Vaez and 
Roger, but with little success, under the title 
of * Jerusalem,' at the French Op^ra. The ex- 
periment of retranslating the work into Italitin 
was not a happy one, and 'Gerusalemme' in Italy 
was little better welcomed than 'Jerusalem' 
had been in Paris. 

Verdi's works were soon eagerly sought after 
by all the impresarios, and the composer gave 
the preference to Venice, and wrote 'Emani' 
(March 9, 1844) for the Fenice theatre there. 
The success was enormous, and during the fol- 
lowing nine months it was produced on fifteen 
different stagfes. The libretto, borrowed from 
Victor Hugo s • Hemani,' was the work of F. M. 
Piave, of Venice, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak again. The police interfered before the 
performance, and absolutely would not allow a 
eoMpiracy on the stage. This time many ex- 
pressions in the poem, and many notes in the 
music had to be changed ; and besides the annoy- 
ances of the police, Verdi had some trouble with 
a Count Mocenigo, whose aristocratical suscep- 
tibility treated the blowing of the horn by Sylva 
in the last act as a disgrace to the theatre. In 
the end, after much grumbling, the horn was 
allowed admittance. The chorus ' Si ridesti il 
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Leon di CaatiglU* gave the VenetianB an oppor- 
iiinity for a political manifestation in the lame 
spirit as that at the production of * I Lombardi ' 
at Milan. 

• I due Foecari * (Nov. 3, 1844) followed dose 
on 'Emani.* It was brought out in Borne at 
the Argentina, but notwithstanding several 
beauties, the opera is not reckoned amongst 
the maestro's best. Three months after ' I due 
Foecari/ 'Giovanna d'Arco* was given at the 
Scala in Milan (Feb. 15, 1845). The overture 
alone survives. •Alsira* (Aug. 12, 1845), per- 
formed at the San Carlo at Naples, neither added 
to nor detracted from its authors popularity; 
while * Attila* (March 17, 1846), produced at the 
Fenioe, was the most successful after ' Emani.' 
In this opera a cue to political demonstration was 
given by the aria> 

Oara Patria gUi madre e Beglna, 
and by the no less popular line^ 

Arrai tu rTTniverso, resti lltalia a me. 
The hahituit of Covent Garden have little idea 
what 'enthusiastic appUuse' means in Italy, and 
in Venice especially, and in what acts of sheer 
frenzy the audiences of 1846 would indulge to 
give the Austrian Grovemment an unmistakable 
sign of their feelings. The overcrowded house 
was in a perfect roar : clapping of hands, shouts, 
cries, screams, stamps, thumps with sticks and 
umbrellas, were hewd horn every comer, while 
hats, bonnets, flowers, fans, books of words, 
newspapers, flew from the gidleries and boxes to 
the stalls, and from the stalls back to the boxes 
or to the stage^the noise often entirely covering 
the sound of both orchestra and chorus, and 
lasting till the police could restore order, or till 
there was no breath left in the audience. 

'Attila* was followed by 'Macbeth* (March 
1 7, 1 847), at the Pergola of Florence. The book 
was again the work of M. Piave, though to please 
the poet and the composer, Andrea Maffei, the 
renowned translator of Byron, Moore, Schiller 
and Goethe, did not disdain to write some por- 
tions of it. This opera, owing chiefly to the lack 
of a tenor part, received scant justice in Italy, 
and still less abroad. 

Verdi's fame was now firmly established, 
and England, following out her programme of 
attracting everything and everybody with real 
artistic worth, made a step towards him. Mr. 
Lumley, the manager of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
proposed to him to write a new opera, an offer 
which the composer gladly accepted. 'King 
Lear' was first named as a fit subject for an 
English audience, but as love — the steam-power 
of all operatic engines— had no share in the plot, 
it was feared that the work would want the first 
requisite for success. It was therefore settled to 
take the plot frx>m Schiller's ' Bobbers.' Maffei 
himself was engaged to write the poem, and no 
less artists than Jenny Lind, Lablache, and 
Gardoni to interpret it. On this occasion the 
Muse did not smile on her devotee, and the first 
performance in London (July 2 a, 1847), proved 
no more than what in theatrical jargon is called 
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%8uccii€Pe»time; a judgment afterwards endorted 
by many audiences. 'I Masnadieri* was not 
only Verdi*s first work for the English stage, 
but was the last opera conducted by Ckista at 
Her Majesty^B previous to his joining the rival 
house at Covent Garden. This coincidence all 
but shunted Verdi's intellectual activity into a 
new track. Lumley, deserted by the fashionable 
conductor, made a liberal offer to Verdi, if he 
would act for three years as conductor. Verdi 
had a strong inclination to accept the offer, but 
there was a drawback in the fact that he had 
agreed with Lucoa, the publisher, of Milan, to 
write two operas for him. Negotiations were 
set on foot with the view of breaking off the 
agreement, but Lucca would not hear of it, and 
Verdi had therefore to leave London, take a 
house at Passy, and write the ' Oorsaro * and the 
' Battaglia di Legnano.' Had he handled the 
bftton for three years he would probably not have 
put it down again, and his grreatest works might 
never have appeared ; for a man brought face to 
&oe with the practical side of musical business 
cannot take the flights which are found in 'Bigo- 
letto,' the 'Trovatore,' and the 'Traviata.' 

•n Corsaro' (Oct. 36. 1848, Trieste) was a 
failure. *La Battaglia di Legnano' (Jan. 27, 
1849, Bome), though welcomed on the first night, 
was virtually anoSier failure. Those who can 
remember the then political condition of Italy, 
and the great though unsuccessful struggle for 
its independence, will very easily see how the 
composer may be justified for nut having answered 
to the call of the Muse. While so stirring a 
drama was being played in his native country, 
the dramatit penonce of the Ck>rsaro and the 
Battaglia di Legnano were too shadowy to in- 
terest him. During the summer of 1849, when 
the cholera was making ravages in France, Verdi, 
at his father's request, left Paris and went home, 
and he then bought the villa of S. Agata, his 
favourite residence, of which we shall give a de- 
scription further on. 

It was in the solitude of the country near 
Busseto that ' Luisa Miller ' was composed for 
the San Carlo of Naples, where it was produced 
with great and deserved success on Dec. 8, 1849. 
The poem, one of the best ever accepted by an 
Italian composer, was the work of M. Cammarano, 
who took the plot from Schiller's drama, and 
adapted it most effectively to the operatic stage. 

In connection with Luisa Miller we shall re- 
late an authentic incident illustrating the way 
in which the superstitious blood of the south can 
be stirred. The word 'jettatore' is familiar to 
anybody acquainted with Naples. It means 
somebody still more to be dreaded than an evil 
angel, a man who comes to you with the best 
intentions, and who yet, by a charm attached 
to his person, unwittingly brings all kinds of acci- 
dents and misfortunes upon you. There was, at 
this time, one M. Capecelatro, a non-professional 
composer, and a frantic admirer of all musicians, 
and, welcome or not welcome, an unavoidable 
friend to them. He was looked upon as a * jetta- 
tore,* and it was an accepted twct in all Nea- 
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politan circles that the cold reception of Alzira 
at San Carlo four years before was entirely due 
to his shaking hands with Verdi, and predicting 
a great triumph. To prevent the repetition of 
such a caUunity, it was evident that M. Cape- 
celatro must not be allowed to see, speak, or write 
to Verdi under any pretence whatever before the 
first performance of Luisa Miller was over. 
Therefore a body of volunteers was levied amongst 
the composer^s many friends, whose duty was to 
keep M. Capecelatro at a distance. Upon setting 
his foot on Neapolitan ground, Verdi foimd him- 
self surrounded by this legion of friends ; they 
never left him alone for a minute : they stood at 
the door of his hotel ; they accompanied him to 
the theatre and in the street ; and had more than 
once to contend fiercely against the persistent and 
unreasonable M. Capecelatro. All went smoothly 
with the rehearsals, and the first performance was 
wonderfully good. During the interval before 
the last act— which, by the bye, is one of Verdi's 
most impressive and powerful creations — a great 
excitement pervaded the house, and everyone 
was anxious to see the previous success crowned 
by a still warmer reception of the final terzetto. 
Verdi was standing on the stage in the centre 
of his guards, receiving congratulations finm all, 
when suddenly a man rushes frantically forwards, 
and crying out * At last 1 ' throws his arms fondly 
round Verdi's neck. At the same moment a side- 
scene fell heavily on the stage, and had it not been 
for Verdi's presence of mind, throwing himself 
back with his admirer hanging on lum, both 
would have been smashed. We need not say that 
the admirer was Capecelatro, and that the last 
act of Luisa Miller had, compared to the others, 
a very cold reception. 

•Stifeilio' (Nov. i6, 1850, Trieste) was a 
failure; and even after being re-written and 
reproduced under the title of ' Aroldo * (Aug. 16, 
1857, Rimini), it did not become popular, though 
the score contains some remarkable passages, 
amongst others a great pezzo coneertaio and a 
duet for soprano and bass, which would be almost 
sufficient of themselves, now-a-days, to ensure 
the success of an Italian opera. 

We are now going to deal with the period of 
the artist's career in which he wrote the master- 
pieces that have ^l\etl him his world-wide fame 
— *Rigoletto,' 'Trovatore/ and 'La Traviata.' 
Wanting a new libretto for La Fenice, Verdi 
requested Piave to adapt the ' Le Roi s'amuse ' 
of Victor Hugo, and one was soon prepared, 
with the suggestive French title changed into 
* La Maledizione.* Widely open to criticism as 
is Victor Hugo's drama» the situations and plot 
are yet admirably fit for opera-goers who do not 
trouble themselves about the why and the where- 
fore, but are satisfied with what is presented to 
them, provided it rouses their interest. Verdi 
saw the advantages offered by the libretto, and 
forthwith sent it to Venice for approval But 
after the political events of 1848-49 the police 
kept a keener eye than before on all perform- 
ances, and an opera in which a king is made 
to appear under such a light aa Fran9ois I. in 
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'Le Roi s'amuse,' was met by a flat refusal. 
The (direction of La Fenice and the poet were 
driven almost mad by the answer; the season 
was drawing near, and they would probably 
have to do without the 'grand opera d'ob- 
bligo.* Other subjects were proposed to the 
composer, who, with his Olympian calro, always 
refused on principle, saying, 'Either La Male- 
dizione or none.' Days went on without any 
solution to the problem, when it was brought 
to an unexpected end in a quarter where help 
seemed least likely. The chief of the Austrian 
police, M. Martello, who, like Torresani, had aa 
grreat a love for the interests of art as he had 
hatred to patriotic ideas— came one morning 
into Piave's room, with a bundle of papers under 
his arm, and patting him on the shoulder, said 
'Here is your business; I have found it, and 
we shall have the opera.' And then he began 
to show how all the necessary alterations could 
be made without any change in the dramatic 
sitiuitions. The king was changed into a duke 
of Mantua, the title into 'Rigoletto,' and all 
the curses were made to wreak their fury on 
the head of the insignificant duke of a petty 
town. Verdi accepted the alterations, and after 
receiving the complete libretto, went to Busseto 
and set furiously to work. And his inspiration 
served him so well that in forty days he was 
back at Venice with Rigoletto ready, and its 
production took place on March 11, 1851. This 
was as great and genuine a success as was ever 
achieved by any operatic composer; since no 
change, either of time or artistic taste, during 
more than thirty years, has been able to dim 
the beauty of this masterpiece. 

Nearly two years passed before the appearance 
of * II Trovatore,' which was performed at Rome 
at the Teatro Apollo on Jan. 19, 1853 ; and in 
little more than a month later * La Traviata * 
was brought out at the Fenice at Venice (March 
^f 1^53)' ^e reception of the two works was 
very different : H Trovatore from the very first 
hearing was appreciated in full; La Traviata 
was a dead failure. 'Garo Emanuele.' wrote 
Verdi to his firiend and pupil Muzio, 'Traviata 
last night made a fiasco. Is the fnult mine or 
the actors'! Time will show.* Time showed 
that the responsibility was to be laid entirely to 
the singers, though they were amongst the best 
of the day. The tenor, M. Graziani, took cold 
and sang his part throughout in a hoarse and 
almost inaudible voice. M. Varesi, the baryton, 
having what he would call a secondary rdle, took 
no trouble to bring out the dramatic importance 
of his short but capital part, so that the effect of 
the celebrated duet between Violetta and Ger- 
mond in the second act was entirely missed. 
Mme. Donatelli, who impersonated the delicate, 
sickly heroine, was one of the stoutest ladies on 
or off the stage, and when at the beginning of 
the third act the doctor declares that consumption 
has wasted away the young lady, and that she 
cannot live more than a few hours, the audience 
was thrown in a state of perfectly uproarious 
glee, a state very different firom that necessary 
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to appreciate the tragic action of the last act. 
Tet the failure at Venice did not preveot the 
opera from being received enthadastically else- 
where. In connection with the Traviata we 
may add that at its first performance in French, 
at Paris, Oct. 27, 1864, the heroine was Miss 
Christine Nilsson, — her first appearance before 
the public. 

Next to the 'Trariata* Verdi wrote • I Vespri 
Siciliani.' which appeared in Paris on June 13, 
1855. It is strange that writing for the French 
stage an Italian composer should have chosen 
for his subject a massacre of the French by the 
Sicilians. Messrs. Scribe and Duveyrier may be 
complimented upon their poetry, but not upon 
their common sense in offering such a drama to 
an Italian composer, who writing for the first 
time for the Grand Op^ra, could hardly refuse 
a libretto imposed on him by the then omnipo- 
tent Scribe. However, the music was appre- 
ciated to its value by the French public, who 
overlooking the inopportunity of the ai^ument, 
welcomed heartily the work of the Italian mae- 
stro. In Italy — where the opera was reproduced 
with a different libretto, and under the title of 
* Giovanna di Guzman,' the Austrian police not 
allowing a poem glorifying the revolt of Sicily 
against oppressors — ^it did not actually fail, but its 
many beauties have never been fully appreciated. 

• Simon Boccanegra* — by Piave, expressly com- 
posed by Verdi for La Fenice and produced 
March 12, 1857 — ^^ '^ ^^^ failure, though the 
prologue and last act may be ranked amongst 
his most powerful inspirations. The failure was 
owing to the dull and confused libretto, and to 
a very bad interpretation. Both book and music 
were afterwards altered — the former by Arrigo 
Boito^and the opera was revived with success 
in Milan on April 12, 1881. 

'Un ballo in Maschera,* though written fur 
the San Carlo of Naples, was produced at the 
Teatro Apollo of Rome. Its original title was 
'Gustavo III*; but during the rehearsals oc- 
curred the attempt of Orsini against Napo* 
leon III (Jan. 13, 1858), and the performance 
of an opera with so suggestive a title was inter- 
dicted. Veixii received a peremptory order firom 
the police to adapt his music to different words, 
and upon his refusal the manager of San Carlo 
brought an action against him for 200,000 francs 
damages. When this was known, together with 
the fact that he had refused to ask permission to 
produce his work as it was, there was very nearly 
a revolution in Naples. Crowds assembled under 
his window, and accompanied him through the 
streets, shouting * Viva Verdi,* t.e. 'Viva Fit- 
torio Ehmianuele Be Di Jtalia.* 

In this crisis M. Jasovacd, the enterprising 
impresario of Rome, called on Verdi, and taking 
the responsibility of arranging everything with 
the Roman police, entered into a contract to 
produce the work at Rome. Richard, Governor 
of Boston, was substituted for Gustavo III; 
the opera was re-christened 'U ballo in Mas- 
chera,* was brought out (Feb. 17, 1859), and 
Verdi achieved one of his greatest successes. 
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This was his last opera fiir the ItaUan stage. 
The next three were written for St. Petersburg, 
Paris, and Cairo. 

*La Forza del Destine* — the plot borrowed 
by Piave from 'Don Alvar,* a Spanish drama by 
the Duke of Rivas — was performed with moder- 
ate success on Nov. lo, 1862, at St. Petersburg. 
Seven years later Verdi had the libretto modifiol 
by Ghislanzoni, and after various alterations in 
the music, the opera was again brought before 
the public. 

'£>on Carlos,* the words by M^ and Du 
Locle, was enthusiastically received at the Opera 
in Paris, March 1 1, 1867. Verdi has since (1883) 
introduced some changes in the score, materially 
shortening the opera. 

His latest operatic work is * Aida,' which was 
produced at Cairo Dec. 17, 1871. Duiing the 
last thirteen years Verdi has given nothin<^ 
but his Requiem, produced at Milan on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the death of 
Manzoni, May 2a, 1874; in 1880 a 'Pater 
Noster' for 5 voices, and an 'Ave Maria' for 
soprano solo. Artists and amateurs are anxiously 
waiting for 'Othello,' to a libretto by Arrigo 
Boito ; but it would appear that the composer is 
not satisfied with his work, since there are as 
yet no intimations of its production. 

Amongst Verdi*B minor works are the ' Inno 
delle Nazioni,* performed at Her Majesty's The- 
atre in 1862, and a string quartet in £ minor, 
written at Naples in 1673, and performed at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, London, Jan. ai, 
1878. A complete lit»t of all his compositions 
will be found at the end of this article. 

Of Verdi as a man, as we have already 
hinted, little or nothing can be said. 

From the earliest moment of his career, his 
dislike of the turmoil of the world has never 
varied. Decorations, orders, titles have been 
heaped upon him at home and abroad, but he is 
still annoyed if addressed otherwise than ' Signer 
Verdi.* In i860 he was returned as member of 
the Italian parliament for Busseto, and at the 
personal wish of Count Cavour iock the oath, 
but very soon sent in his resignation. In 1875 
the king elected him a senator, and Verdi went 
to Rome to take the oath, but never attended 
a single sitting. Some years after the loss of his 
wife and children he married Mme. Strepponi, 
but from this second marriage there is no family. 
He lives with his wife all the year round at his 
villa of S. Agata, near Busseto, excepting only 
the winter months which he spends in Genoa. 
Passing by the villa every one may see that our 
representation of his turn of mind is quite true. 
It stands far from the high road, concealed 
almost entirely by large trees. Adjoining it is 
a large and beautiful garden, and this ligain 
is surrounded by the farm. Verdi himself looks 
after the farming operations, and an Englishman 
will find there all the best agricultural imple- 
ments and machines of modern invention. 

Verdi's life at S. Agata is not dissimilar from 
that of other landed proprietors in the district. 
He gets up at five o'clock, and takes, according 
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to the Italian castom, a cup of hot black coffee. 
He then goes into his garden to look after the 
flowers, give instructions to his gardener, and 
see that his previous orders have been carried 
out. The next visit is to the horses, as the maestro 
takes much interest in them, and his stud is 
well known as the 'Razza Verdi.' As a rule 
this visit is interrupted at eight o'clock bj the 
breakfast bell — a simple breakfast of coffee and 
milk. At half-past ten the bell again summons 
the maestro and his wife to a more substantial 
dejeuner, after which he takes another walk in 
the garden. 

. At two o'clock comes the post, and by this 
Verdi is for a while put in communication with 
the world, and has for a few hours to remember 
— with regret — that he is not onlj a quiet 
country-gentleman, but a great man with public 
duties. At five in sunmier, and six in vnnter, 
dinner is served : before or after this he drives 
for an hour, and after a game at cards or billiards, 
goes to bed at ten. Friends sometimes pay him 
a visit : they are always welcome, provided they 
are not interviewers, or too fond of talking about 
music. In a letter addressed to Filippi^the 
leading musical critic of Italy — ^the maestro dis- 
closes his views of critics and biographers : — 

' If you will do me the honour of a visit, your 
capacity as a biographer will find very little 
room for displaying itself at S. Agata. Four 
walls and a roof, just enough for protection 
against the sun and the bad weather; some 
dozens of trees, mostly planted by me ; a pond 
which I shall call by the big name of lake, when 
I have water enough to Si it, etc. All this 
without any definite plan or architectural pre- 
tence : not because I do not love architecture, 
but because I detest every breach in the rules of 
harmony, and it would have been a great crime 
to do anything artistic in a spot where there is 
nothing poetioJ. You see it is all settled : and 
while you are here you must forget that you are 
a biographer. I know very well Uiat you are 
also a most distinguished musician and devoted 
to your art . . . but Piave and Mariani must have 
told you that at S. Agata we neither make, nor 
talk about music, and you will run the risk of 
finding a piano not only out of tune, but very 
likely without strings.' 

Shunning everything like praise, aa an artist, 
he shuns even more the reputation of being a 
benevolent man, though the kindness of his 
heart is aa great as his genius. Money is sent 
by him, often anonymously, to those in want, 
and the greater part of the works done at his 
villa are done with the view of affording his 
workmen the means of getting their living 
during the vrinter. Of the strength of his friend- 
ship and gratitude, he gave an undeniable proof 
in what he did for his humble associate, the 
poet or — as he would call himself the librtktista 
— F. M. Piave. As soon as Verdi heard that 
the old man had had an attack of paralysis, he 
took upon himself all the expenses of the illness, 
during the many remaining years of Piave's 
life gave him a yearly allowance, which enabled 
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the old poet to surround himself vrith all requisite 
comfort, and after his death paid for the funeral, 
and made a large provision for the little daughter 
of his poet and friend. 

Whether M. Verdi will over give the last 
touches to ' Othello,' and whether it will prove a 
success or a failure, are facts of interest to the 
author and the opera-goers only. For the musical 
critic, 'Othello,* whatever it may be, can neither 
add to nor detract from the merits of its au- 
thor. From * Oberto Conte di S. Bonifiido * to 
the ' Messa di Requiem ' we can watch the pro- 
gressive and full development of Verdi's genius, 
and though we have a right to expect from him 
a new masterpiece, still nothing leads us to 
believe that the new work may be the product 
of a nuova manicra. 

If popularity were a sure test of merit, Verdi 
would indisputably be the greatest operatic com- 
poser of the second half of this century. In 1850 
the fifreat ItsJian composers had all passed away : 
Bellmi and Donizetti were gone ; Rossini, though 
still living in Paris, was practiciJly dead to music. 
Of the old school there were in Italy only Mercar 
dante, Petrella, and Parisini : out of Italy there 
were Meyerbeer, Auber, Gounod, and Wagner, 
though Meyerbeer and Auber are to be reckoned 
amongst the operatic composers of the first half 
of thS century. Since 1850 Italy has produced 
Boito, Ponchielli, and Marcbetti ; France, Mas- 
senet and Bizet ; Germany, Goetz and Goldmark. 
Among these, fame designates Verdi, Wagner, and 
Goun(^ as the three greatest composers of their 
respective nations. The three, however, enjoy 
different degrees, and even different kinds of 
popularity. Gounod's fisune is almost solely based 
on 'Faust.' Wagner's operas, or rather his early 
operas, may be said to be familiar to every- 
body in Germany, and German-speaking nations: 
but outside of Germany only large towns, like 
London, St. Petersburg, and Brussels, are really 
acquainted with his works. Paris has notoriously 
shut her ears to him ; and New York appears as 
yet not to have heard one of his operas. As for 
the Latin races — Italy, Spain, France — nobody 
has been yet brought to a right understanding, 
not to mention the ' Niebelungen,' even of 
'Rienzi.* Of Verdi, on the other hand, we may 
safely affirm that there is not an opera-house in 
the world, the Bayreuth Theatre excepted, where 
most of his operas have not been performed, and 
a season seldom passes without at least a per- 
formance of the • Traviata,' the * Trovatore,' or 
'Rigoletto.' Amongst Italians, no matter what 
their opinion of the composer is, there is a general 
belief that Verdi enjoys the greatest popularity 
of all living musicians : and we do not hesitate 
to endorse this opinion. Music is a universal 
language, and operatic music is, of all branches 
of that art, the one which most forcibly imposes 
itself upon the attention of the public, as the in- 
definite musical expression is rendered definite by 
the meaning of the words, and by the dramatic 
action on the stage. Moreover, music is of all 
arts the one that can be most easily and cheaply 
brought home to everybody. This is the reason 
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why we think that Verdi ii more known to the 
million than any other man in the world. 

In comparison to what Verdi has done in the 
opera and the church, we can hardly reckon 
him amongst composers of instrumental music. 
A Quartet for strings, the Overtures to 'Na- 
bucco/ 'Giovanna d' Arco,* 'Vespri Siciliani,' 
'Aroldo/ 'Foraa del Destine/ and other less 
important compositions, constitute all his reper- 
toire in that branch of art Leaving out his one 
Quartet, to which he attaches no importance, 
and only reluctantly allowed to be played out 
of his own drawing room, the Overtures, though 
some of them effective and full of inspiration, 
can hardly be takaa as specimens of instrumental 
music. They are almost entirely constructed on 
the melodies of the opera; and the choice is 
made (excepting in the case of the Prelude to 
• Aida' and a few bars of that to 'II Ballo in 
Maschera') rather with a view to presenting the 
audience at the outset with the best themes of 
the work, than on account of the^ fitness of the 
melody for instrumental development. Italians 
have an instinctive tendency toward vocal 
music. Dbtinct rhythm, simply harmonised and 
well-balanced musical periods, are to them tne 
highest musical expression: fugues, canons, 
double-counterpoint, have no' charm for them : 
they appreciate variations on a theme, but fail 
to catch in full the meaning of development. Now, 
without development proper there can be no 
absolute instrumental music, and for this reason 
we say that Verdi has done nothing in the way 
of admng to the small repertoire of Italian in- 
strumental music ; and in £ftct none of his Over- 
tures can bear comparison with those of the 
Grerman school, nor even with those of his 
countrymen and contemporaries, Foroni, Bazrini, 
Sgambati, and Smareglia or Catalani. 

It is certainly not on his Overtures that Verdi 
will rest his fame. He is by nature, inclination, 
and education an operatic composer, and what- 
ever he has done in other directions must be 
considered only as accessory. In this light we 
will consider his 'Requiem.* though by that work 
one can fairly guess at his power in religious 
composition. It was chance that led the com- 
poser to try his hand at sacred music, and a few 
words spent on the origin of the ' Messa * will 
not be here out of place, inasmuch as not even M. 
Pougin is well informed on this particular fact. 

Shortly after Rossini's death (Nov. 1 3, 1868), 
Verdi suggested that the Italian composers 
should combine to write a Requiem as a tribute 
to the memory of the great deceased ; the Re- 
quiem to be performed at the cathedral of Bologna 
every hundredth year, on the centenary of 
Bcssini*s death, and nowhere else and on no 
other occasion whatever. The project was im* 
mediately accepted, and the thirteen numbers 
of the work, the form and tonality of each of 
which had been previously determined, were 
distributed as follows : — 

1. Uequiem ntemam (O minor), Bunola. 

2. Dies ine (0 minor), Bazzini. 

3. Tuba minim (Bb minor), Pedrotti. 

4. Quid sum miitr (At? major;, Cagnoni. 
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6. Becordare (F major), Bioci. 

6. Ingemifoo (A minor). Mini. 

7. Ck>nfDUti8 (D major;, Bonchenon. 

8. Lacrrmosa (O major, C minor), Coeda. 

9. Domme Jeiu (0 major), Gaspaxi. 

10. Banotns (D\f major). Platania. 

11. Agnus Dei (F major), Fetrella. 

12. Lux atema (Abm^ior). MaboUinL 

13. Libera me ^0 minor), verdL 

The several numbers were duly set to music 
and sent in, but, as might have been expected, 
when performed in an uninterrupted succession, 
they were found to want the unity and uniformity 
of style that is the tine ^ua non of a work of 
art: and, though every one had done his best, 
there were too many different degrees of merit 
in the several parts ; so that, without assigning 
any positive reason, the matter was dropped, and 
after a while each number was sent back to its 
author. But M. Maszucato, of Milan, who had 
first seen the complete work, was so much struck 
by Veidi*s ' Libera me,* as to write him a letter 
stating the impression he had received from that 
single number, and entreating him to compose 
the whole Requiem. Shortly after this, Alessan- 
dro Manzoni died at Milan ; whereupon Verdi 
offered to write a Requiem for the anmversary of 
Manzoni^s death ; and this is the work, the last 
movement of which was originally composed for 
the Requiem of Rossini. 

The piece has been enthusiastically praised 
and bitterfy gainsaid. The question can only be 
decided by time, which, so far, seems inclined to 
side with Verdi's admirers. In Italy, unbiassed 
criticism on the subject has been rendered im- 
possible by a letter written to a German paper by 
Dr. Hans von Billow, declaring the work to be 
a monstrosity, unworthy of an ordinuy pupil of 
any musical school in Germany. This language 
could not but create a strong reaction, not only 
among Verdi's countrymen, but among all persons 
to whom his name was associated with enjoyment, 
— and from that moment even those who might 
have reasonably objected to the Requiem under- 
stood that it was not the time to do so. 

*We leave to technical musicians the task of 
finding out whether there are, as an anonymous 
writer asserts, more than a hundred mistakes 
in the progression of the parts, or not. Even 
were this the case it is doubtful whether the 
mistakes rest with the composer or with those 
who pretend to establish certain rules for his 
inspiration. Be this as it may, it is certainly not 
by looking at Verdi's Requiem in that way that 
we shall discover what place he u likely to hold 
among writers of sacred music. Not to mention 
Palestrina, whose music can now-a-days only be 
heard and fully understood in the Cappella Sistina, 
if even there, but looking at the sacred music of 
Handd and Bach, and setting up the oratorios, 
cantatas, and masses of these two giant artists 
against Verdi's Requiem, we cannot but urge 
that no comparison is possible. Widely different 
as Bach's mind was from Handel's, there is in 
both the expression of a similar feeling. In 
Verdi's work we may easily recognise the pre- 
sence of another kind of feeling, requiring quite 
another mode of musical manifestation. There 
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IS mytticisin in Bach and Handel, while there is 
drama in Verdi, and the dramatic character of the 
work is the chief fault that has been found with 
it, and apparently on good ground. Still, though 
commonly believed, and blindly — we would almost 
ny instinctively — accepted that the Messiah and 
the 'Matthew-Passion* are the patterns and 
diapoMon for all religious music, it remains to be 
proved whether this is an axiom or not : and 
whether the musical forms adopted by Bach and 
Handel were chosen because of their being ab- 
stractedly the fittest for the expression of the 
subject, or simply because at that time the purely 
melodic development was nearly unknown. 

No doubt Bach and Handel are up to this day 
unsurpassed by any religious composer. Neither 
Maroello nor Lotti, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, 
Mendelssohn nor Berlioz, have in their sacred 
music on the whole come up to the mark of the 
two great Germans : this, however, means that 
the genius of the latter was greater than that of 
the former, but does not at all show that they 
were in the right and others in the wrong track 
of composition. A nuin of genius can convey to 
the mind of an audience the full and deep meaning 
of a religious passage by a mere melody with a 
simple accompaniment, or even without any at 
all : while a learned musician may make the 
same passage meaningless and even tedious by 
setting it as a double fugue. Of this fact we 
might quote many instances: but it will be 
enough to hint at Schubert's Ave Maria, and 
even that of Grounod, though founded on another 
work — noble and simple melodies, and certainly 
fuller of pathos and religious feding than many 
of the elaborate works in which for centuries the 
church composers have exercised their skill and 
their proficiency in the architeotural and orna- 
mental branch of their art. 

It is equally safe to assert that no special form 
can be declared to be the only one suitable for 
sacred music, and that even Bach and Handel 
wrote their masterpieces as they did, because 
that was the then universally accepted style of 
composition. There is certainly something in 
the ttUo fugato nobler and sterner than in a 
purely melodic composition ; still, we repeat 
that even simple melodies rouse high and 
noble feelings, and we see no objection to the 
praises of God being sung in melodies, instead 
of 'chorales,' or * fugatos,' or Gregorian themes. 
Verdi's Requiem, it has been said, puts the 
hearer too often in mind of the stage ; its 
melodies would do as well for an opera ; its airs, 
duets, and concerted pieces would be wonderfully 
effective in 'Rigoletto,' 'Trovatore,* and 'Aida,* 
and are therefore too vulgar to be admitted in a 
sacred composition, in which everything that has 
any connection with earth must be carefully 
avoided. But this is our judgment and not the 
composer's. Did Palestrina choose for his sacred 
music a different stvle from the one in which he 
wrote his madrigals ? Did not Handel in the 
'Messiah* itself adapt the words of the sacred 
text to music that he had previously written with 
other intentions? And why should not Verdi be 
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allowed to do as they did, and give vent to his 
feelings in the way that is most familiar to him? 
Of all branches of art there is one that must 
necessarily be in accordance with the feelings of 
the multitude, and that is religious art ; and on 
that ground we think that Verdi has been right 
in setting the Requiem to music in a style that 
is almost entirely popular. Whether it was pos- 
sible for him, or will be possible for others to do 
better while following the same track, we wil- 
lingly leave the musicsd critics to decide. 

As an operatic composer, we have already said 
that Verdi is the most popular artist of the 
second half of the present century — we might 
say of the whole century, because, not in (juality, 
but in number, his operas that still enjoy the 
honour of pleasing the public, surpass those ex- 
tant of Bellini, Rossini, and Donizetti. How 
he won his popularity in Italy can be easily 
explained; how his name came to be almost a 
household word amongst all music-loving nations, 
is more difficult to understand when we think 
that no less men than Wagner, Meyerbeer, and 
Grounod were, at the same time, in the full bloom 
of their glory — the last two, of their activity: 
for this widespread popularity there are however 
very good reasons, arising entirely from Verdi*s 
intellectual endowments and not from fashion, or 
mere good fortune. 

Though Italian operatic composers may be 
reckoned by scores, yet after Rossini, Bellini, 
and Donizetti, only one man has had power 
enough to fight his way up. After Donizetti's 
death Verdi remained the only composer to up- 
hold the glory of Italian opera, and from 1845 
to this day nobody in * the land of music ' has 
shown any symptom of rivalling him, with the 
exception of Arrigo Boito, and he, notwithstand- 
ing the promise of his Mefistofele, has as yet 
brought out no other work. 

As regards Italy, the attention of foreign 
audiences was naturally enough concentrated 
on Verdi. But on the other side of the Alps 
there were men who could stand comparison 
with him on every ground, viz. Wagner, Gounod, 
and Meyerbeer. To run the race of popularity 
with these men, and win the prize, woiild seem 
to require even a g^reater power than that of 
Verdi ; still, by looking carefully at the peculiar 
qualities of each composer we may be able to 
discover why the Italian maestro, with endow- 
ments and acquirements perhaps inferior to those 
of the German and French artists, has left them 
behind as far as public favour is concerned. 

The opera or musical drama considered from 
a philosophical point of view, is undoubtedly the 
highest artistic manifestation of which men are 
capable. All the most refined forms of art are 
called in to contribute to the expression of the 
idea. The author of a musical drama is no 
more a musician, or a poet, or a painter : he is 
the supreme artist, not fettered by the limits of 
one art, but able to step over the boundaries of 
all the different branches of aesthetic expression, 
and find the proper means for the rendering of 
his thought wherever he wants it. This was 
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'Wagner's aim, and the ' Niebelimgen Ring/ or 
bUU better * Tristan and Isolde/ are the actuation 
of this theoiy, or at least are works showing 
which is the way towards the aim. Unhappily 
the grand scheme has not been carried out by 
the great artist, nor is it probable that it will 
ever be so; because if a man has the power to 
conceive the tjrpe of ideal beauty, it is very 
doubtful whether he will find the practical means 
for expressing it ; and as the opera or musical 
drama is at present, we must reckon it to be the 
most impressive and most entertaining branch 
of art^ but the least ideal, and the farthest 
from the ideal type of perfection. Let musical 
critics and philosophers say what they will, 
audienoes in every quarter of the world will 
unanimously declare that the best opera is the 
one that amuses them best, and requires the least 
intellectual exertion to be understood. Taking 
this as the standard it is undeniable that Verdi^s 
operas answer perfectly to the requirement. 

To deliver a lecture on Astronomy before a 
select number of scientific men is quite a different 
thing from holding a course of lectures on As- 
tronomy for the entertainment and instruction 
of large and popular audienoes : if one means 
to give something to another, one must give 
what that other is able to receive, and give 
it in the fittest way. And this is what Verdi 
did during all his musical career ; and his manner 
of thinking, feeling and living made it quite 
natural to him. Verdi fielt much more than he 
learnt, that rhythm, the human voice and brevity, 
were the three elements apt to stir, to please 
and not to engender fatigue in his audienoes, and 
on them he built his masterpieces. In the choice 
of his libretto he always preferred plots in which 
the majority of the public could take an interest. 
Wotan protecting Hunding against Siegmund^s 
sword, with the spear on which the laws of the 
universe are cut in eternal runes, is certainly 
one of the highest dramatic situations that can 
be brought on the stage; but unhappily it is 
not a thing whose real meaning can be caught 
by everybody ; while in the poems of * Traviata,* 

* Kigoletto,* * Trovatore,' etc., even the most un- 
learned men will have no trouble in bringing 
home to themselves the feelings of the dramatis 
personsB. 

Three different styles have been distinguished 
in Verdi's operas — the first fipom 'Oberto Conte 
di S. Bonifacio' to 'Luisa Miller'; the second 
from ' Luisa Miller ' to ' Don Carlos ' ; while the 
third comprises only *Don Carlos' and 'Aida.' 
[See too the able remarks in vol. iii. p. 301 of this 
Dictionary.] We fail to recognise these three 
different styles. No doubt there is a great differ- 
ence between 'Attila,' 'Emani,' *Rigoletto,' and 

* Aida* : but we submit that the difference is to 
be attributed to the age and development of the 
composer s mind, and not to a radiciEd change in 
his way of rendering the subject musically, or to 
a different conception of the musical drama. The 
more refined expression of ' Aida ' compared to 

* II Trovatore,* and of ' II Trovatore ' compared 
to 'Nabuoco' or 'I Lombardi,' answers to the 
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refinement of musical feeling which audiences 
gradually underwent during the forty yearn of the 
artistic career of the great composer ; he spoke 
a higher language, because that higher language 
had become intelligible to the public ; but wlmt 
he said the first day is what he always said, and 
what he will say again, if he should ever break his 
long silence. Amongst living composers Verdi is 
undoubtedly the most universally popular : what 
posterity will think of this judgment passed by 
Verdi's contemporaries we do not know, but 
certainly he will always rank among the g^reatest 
composers of operatic music of all ages and 
amongst all nations, because seldom, if ever, is to 
be found such truth and power of feeling ex- 
pressed in a clearer or simpler way. 

We subjoin a complete catalogue of Signer 
Verdi's works. 



Oberto OoDte dl B. BonllSaelo. Nor. 

17. USB. XtUn. 
Un florDO di B«cno. > Sep. B. IMO. 

Mllfta. 
NabuGodonoeor, March Q. 1812. 

Milan. 
I Lombardl. Feb. 11. 1843. Milan. 
Xrnant. Mar. 9. 1M4. Venice. 
I due Fotoari. Nor. S. 1M4. Borne. 
Otoraniia d' Arco. Febb IS, 1Mb. 

Milan. 
Alzlim. Aof . IS. IMS. Naplea. 
Attila. Mar. 17. IMS. Venloe. 
Macbeth. Mar. IS. 1847. Florence. 

I Manadlerl. JvAj 824817. London. 
Jerumlem.! Not. 2S, 1847. Farts. 

II Ooraaro. Oct. 2S. 1848. Trieste. 
La battaglla dl Legnano. Jan. ^. 

1840. Borne. 
Lnlsa Mnier. Dee. a 1849. Naples. 



8tlfiBUIo.NoT.18.18aO. Trieste. 
Blfoletto. Mar.ll.lffil. Venice. 
II TroTatore. Jan. 19. 1889. Borne. 
La Trartata. Mar. 8. 18SS. Venice. 
Les V^pres Siclllennes. June IS, 

1886. Paris. 
Simon Boccanegtm. Mar. 1% 18B7. 

Venice. 

Aroldo.* Aoc. 16. 1807. Btmini. 
(7n ballo In Maseherm. Feb. 17. 

1867. Borne. 
La foria del Destlno.< Not. 10. 

1882. St. Petersburs. 
Macbeth (rerlsed). Apr. 21. 1865. 

ParU. 

Don Cartoe. Mar. 11. 1887. Paris. 
Aida.> Dec. 21. isn. Cairo. 
S. Boocanegra (reTised) Apr. 18n. 
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Bel Bomanxe.— Non t'aocostara all* 
uma. More Elisa. losunco 
poeta. In solltaria stanxa. 
Nell* orror dl notte 
Perdata ho la pace. Deb pte- 
tosa. 

L* esule. a song for baai. 

La Sedudone. a song for baas. 

Kottumo a tre tooL S. T. 



Ooarda che bianoa Inna, with 

flauto obblicato. 
Albnm di sel Bomanxe. H Tra- 

monto. La Zingara. Ad oiia 

Stella. Lo spaxxa camlno. II 

mistera Brindtsl. 
U FoTeretto. Bomanxa. 
Tn did che non m'aml. Stor- 

nello. 



IKNO DKLLK NAZIONI. 
Composed on the occasion of the London Exhibition, and p«^ 
formed at Her Mi^esty'a Theatre on May 24. 1862. 

QUABTETTO. 
For two Tlolins. Tlola and Tlolonoello ; written at Naples, and per- 
formed In the author's own drawing-room on April 1. 1873. 

SACBBD MUSTO. 



Massa da Beqnlem. Performed 
in S. Marie s church tn Milan, 
May 22. 1674. 

Pater Notter. for 2 soprani, con- 
tralto, tenor, and bass. 



Ato Maria, aoimino and strings. 
Both performed for the first 
time at La Scala of Milan, on 
April 18. 1880. 



Verdi wrote a great many compositions be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and eighteen, that 
is, before coming to Milan. Amongst them are 
Marches for brass band, short Symphonies, six 
Concertos and Variations for pianoforte, which he 
used to play himself: many Serenate, Cantate, 
Arie, and a great many Duetti, Terzetti, and 
Church compositions; amongst ^em a 'Stabat 
Mater.* During the three years he remained 

1 This opera was perfumed tn soma theatres nnder the title of 
'IlflntoStanlslao.' 
s This opera is a re-arrangement of ' I Lombaidl.' 
> This is an adapUtlon of the mosio of ' Stifelllo ' to a new poem. 

* Beprodneed. with alterations and additions, at La Scala of Milan 
Feb. 90. 1809. 

• The first performance tn Kurope was on Feb. 8, 187% at La Bcala 
of Milan. 
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at Milan he wrote amongst other things two 
Symphonies which were performed there, and 
a Cantata. Upon his return to Busseto, he 
wrote a 'Messa and a *Ve8pro,' three Tantum 
Ergos, and other sacred compositions, as well as 
choruses to Alessandro Mansoni*s tragedies, and 
'U cinque Maggio/ Ever3rthing is lost with the 
exception of a few symphonies Uiat are still per- 
formed at Busseto, and the music to Manzoni*s 
poems, which is now in the writer's posses- 
sion. [G.M.] 
VEREENIGING VOOR NOORD-NEDER- 
LANDS MUZIEKGESCHIEDENIS (Asso- 
ciation for the History of Dutch Music) is the 
litenuy branch of the national Society for the 
Advancement of Music (Maatschappij tot be- 
vordering der Toonkunst). It was separated in 
1868-9 for the purpose of collecting and publish- 
ing materials for the musical history of the Dutch 
Netherlands, especially during the period ex- 
tending from Obrecht (i4(>o) to Sweelinck (1621 ). 
Its publications are as foUow : — 

e. IlffhtPsalmibjSwMllnckCed. 
K. Kltner). with Ltf« by F. 
H. L. TtedemAn (1876). 
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1. SweellDck's Begins Coell («L 
H. A. VIotu. 1W9). 

S. Old Dutch Songs, from the lot«> 
book of AdrUnuc Valerius 
(ed. A. D. Loman, 1971). 

a Organ oompositlons. by Swee- 
Ibick and Scheldt (ed. B. 
BItner. UTl). 

4. Twelve GeozelMJes. songs of 
the 0M4m^ during the Span- 
ish oppreaiton (ed. A. D. 
Loman. UTTS). 

B. Throe madrigals br Schnyt. 
and two chansons bj Swee- 
linck (ed. B. Kltner. 197S). 



T. Chanson by Sweelinck (ed. B. 

Bitner. ItTTT). 
8. Selections from Johannes 

Wanning's ' LII Sententlae' 

(ed. B. Bitner. 1878). 
0. Mass ' Fortona Deeperata.' by 

Jaoob Obrecht (ed. B.Bltner, 

1860). 
10. Old Dutch Dances arranged 

for piano (4 hands), by J. 0. 

M. Tan BlemsdUk 0882)^ 



The Vereeniging has also published a yolume 
entitled ' Musique et Musidens an XVII* Si^le. 
Correspondance etCEuyre musicales de Gonstantin 
Huygens publi^es par W. J. A. Jonckbloet et 
J. P. N. Land' (i88a). Besides these works, 
three volumes of transactions have appeared, 
under the title of * Bouwsteenen ' (issued for 
members only, 1869-73, i87a-4,^and 1874-81). 
To each is prefixed a short 'chronicle' of the 
proceedings of the association. The contents 
are principally (I) materials for a dictionary 
of Dutch musicians, most valuable for local 
statistics and bibliography, (2) catalogues of 
little-known musical collections, (3) particulars 
respecting the organs, carillons, etc. of Holland, 
(4) miscellaneous contributions to the antiquities 
of Dutch music. The ' Bouwsteenen ' are now 
superseded by a regular journal (' Tijdschrift '), 
of which two numbers have appeared (1882, 
1883). The secretary is Dr. H. C. Rogge, uni- 
versity librarian at Amsterdam. [R.L.P.] 
VERHXJLST, Johannes Josephub Hkbman, 
was bom March 19, 1816, at the Hague, and 
was one of the earliest students at the Royal 
School of Music there, where he learned violin 
and theoiT. He afterwards played in the or- 
diestra of the French Opera under Charles 
Hanssen, and wrote many pieces, amongst others 
an Overture in B minor which was published by 
the Society tot Bevordering der Toonkunst. An 
allowance from the King enabled him to go first 
to Cologne, where he studied with Joseph Klein, 
and then to Leipzig, whare he arrived Jan. la. 



1838, and was well received by Mendelssohn; 
and soon after made Director of the important 
* Euterpe * Concerts. There and in Germany he 
remained till 184a, when he returned to the 
Haffue and was at once decorated by the King 
with the order of the Lion and made Director of 
the Music at Court. Since then he has resided 
at Rotterdam and the Hague, and at Amster- 
dam, where for many years he has conducted 
the Felix Meritis Society, and the Cecilia 
Concerts, as well as the Diligentia Society at 
the Hague. As a conductor he is very famous in 
his own country. His compositions comprise 
symphonies, overtures, quartets, much church 
music (amongst other pieces a Requiem for men's 
voices is muc^ spoken of), songs and part-songs, 
to Dutch words. Verhulst's music is little known 
out of his own country. In England the writer 
only remembers to have heard one piece, an 
intermezzo for orchestra called 'Gruss aus der 
Feme,* performed occasionally at the Crystal 
Palace. Verhulst's firiendship with Schumann 
was ono of the great events of his life. How 
close and affectionate it was may be judged 
from the many letters given in Jansen^s ' Die 
Davidsbtlndler,* and especially the following note 
written at the end of one of Schumann^s visits to 
Holland : 

Dear Verhnlst,— Good-bye. It delighted me to find 
jon in yonr old spirits. Unfortunately yon cannot wmj 



the tame of me. Perhaps my good geniua may yet bring 
me back to my former condition. It delighted me too to 
find that you nave got to dear a wife : in that matter we 



are both equally fortunate. Gire her a nice meeeage 
from me, and take a hearty greeting and embrace for 
yourself from your old Bobbrt SOH. 

Sckeveningen, Sept. 8, 1852. 

Schumann^s 'Overture, Scherzo, and Finale* 
(op. 52) is dedicated to Verhulst, who possesses 
the autograph, with the following inscription.^ 

J. J. Yerhulat 

Hbergiebt die Parti tur des alten Opus 

mit alten Sympathien. 

Rotterdam d. 18 Deo. 1853. B. Schumann. 

LG.] 
VERLORENE PARADIES, DAS (Paradise 
Lost). Russian sacred opera in 3 parts ; words 
from Milton, music by Rubinstein (op. 54). Pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg Dec. 17, 1876. [G.] 
VERNON, Joseph, originally appeared at 
Drury Lane as a soprano singer in 175 1. On 
Feb. 23 he sang in 'Alfired* (music by Ame 
and others), and on Nov. 19 performed Uie part 
of Thyrsis in Dr. Boyoe's * Shepherd's Lottery.' 
In 1754 he became a tenor singer. In the early 
part of 1755 he married, at ihe Savoy Chapel, 
Miss Poitier, a singer at Drury Lane. There 
was some irregularity in the performance of 
the ceremony which infringed the law for the 
prevention of clandestine marriages, and Wilkin- 
son, the chaplain of the Savoy, and Grierson, his 
curate, the actual celebrant, were tried, convicted 
and transported. Vernon had been compelled to 
appear as a witneas against Grierson upon his 
trial, and the public, unjustly suspecting him 
of having instigated the prosecution, refiued to 

1 Sm Janam't 'Dla DavldiMiMncr.' 
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Allow him to appear upon the stage. His en- 
forced retirement lasted until the end of 1756, 
when he was permitted to return, and became 
an established favourite. He had an indifferent 
voice, but sang with such excellent taste and 
judgment as to render his organic defect almost 
imperoeptible. He was moreover an admirable 
actor, and was constantly allotted parts in which 
no singing was required. This rare union of the 
qualities of singer and actor peculiarly fitted him 
for such parts as the Clown in * Twelfth Night,* 
and Autolycus in ' The Winter^s Tale,' in both 
of which he excelled. He was the original 
Cymon in Michael Ame's opera of that name. 
Linley composed for him the well-known song 
in ' The School for ScandaL* He was for many 
years a &vourite singer at Yauxhall. He com- 
posed, and about 176a published in a volume, 
*The New Songs in the Pantomime of The 
Witches ; the celebrated Epilogue in the Comedy 
of Twelfth Night ; a Song in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona ; and two favourite Ballads sung 
by Mr. Vernon at Vauxball.' He died at South 
Lambeth, March 19, 1782. [W.H.H.] 

V£R0N, Lodis D^ib£, bom in Paris, April 
5, 1798. died there Sept. 27, 1867; the son of 
a stationer, studied medicine on leaving school, 
and took his doctor's degree in 1823. He had been 
intimate with the chemist Eegnauld, and on his 
death bought the patent of his 'Pftte Regnauld,' 
and nuide a fortune. In 1828 he gave up doctor- 
ing, and took to writing for the press. In 1829 
he founded the ' Revue de Paris,* and became 
a personage of importance. In spite of this, how- 
ever, he gave up journalism, and became (March 
2, 1 831) director of the Op^ra for five years, with 
a subsidy of 810,000 firancs for the first year, 
760,000 francs for the second, and 710,000 francs 
(respectively £32,500, £30,500, and £28,500) for 
the last three. Thus at his ease in money matters, 
with an excellent body of artists, and an able 
coadjutor in Edmond Duponchel (bom 1795, 
died 1868). who looked after the mise-en-sc^e, 
his usual luck did not fail him, for the first 
work he produced was 'Eobert le Diablo* 
(Nov. a I, 1831). The success of Meyerbeer's 
first masterpiece is well known, but it is not 
so well-known that the manager of the Op^ra 
exacted from the composer a lai^ sum in con- 
sideration of the expenses of mounting the opera. 
With much energy and tact, V^ron at once set 
to work to vary and renew the repertoire, as 
the following list of the works produced for the 
first time under his administration will show : — 
In 1832 ' La Sylphide,' with Taglioni ; the op^ra- 
ballet 'La Tentation,' with a very original 
march-past of demons ; Auber*s opera ' Le Ser- 
ment,* of which all that remains is the lively 
overture, and a coquettish air sung to perfec- 
tion by Mme. Damoreau; and 'Nathalie,* a 
ballet for Taglioni. In 1833 ' Gustavo III,* with 
its masked ball; Cherubini's last opera 'Ali 
Baba * ; and ' La B^volte au S^rail,' a smart and 
witty ballet. In 1834 ' ^^^ Juan' ; and * La Tem- 
pdte,' in which Fanny Elssler made hv d^ut. 
And finally, Feb. 23, 1835, 'La Juive,' with 
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Falcon, Nourrit and Levasteur — ^his greatest 
Bueoess after 'Robert,* and a greater aid to 
his reputation than any other work. Content 
with his enormous gains, and unwiUing to risk 
losing them. Dr. V^ron relinquished his licence 
to Duponchel, and took to politics. Failing 
to secure his election as a Deputy in 1838 
he returned to journalism, and became in turn 
manager, editor, and sole proprietor (1844) 
of the ' Constitutionnel.* This is not the place 
in which to dilate on the important part played 
by this paper till Dr. V^ron gave it up in 1862, 
but it admirably served the interests of its pro- 
prietor, who was twice elected a member of the 
Corps L^gislatif. While attending the Chamber 
he found time to write his own life under the 
title of 'Mdmoires d*un Bourgeois de Paris* 
(Paris 1854, 6 vols. 8vo.), wUch obtained a 
swcia de curiotiU, nnd encouraged its author to 
further works, 'Cinq cent mille francs de rente ' 
(1855, 2 vols. 8vo.) a novel of manners ; a sequel 
to the *M^moires' (1856); a political treatise, 
' Quatre ans de r^gne. Oil allons-nous t* (1857) ; 
and, finally, one coming more within the scope 
of this Dictionary, * Les Th^tres de Paris, from 
1806 to i860' (i860, 8vo.). These books are 
all foi^otten, but * Mimi Vdron * (his nickname 
at the -Op^ra balls), the man of business 
and purveyor of pleasures under Louis Philippe, 
was a characteristic personage in his day, and a 
typical * Bourgeois de Paris,' both in his industry 
and his vanity. [G.C.] 

VERSCHIEBUNG (Ger. literally shoving 
aside). The mechanism acted upon by the left 
pedal of the pianoforte, by means of which the 
hammers are shifted slightly to the right, so as 
to strike one or two strings instead of three, thus 
producing a weaker tone of a peculiarly d^icate 
quality. The word is employed in pianoforte 
music to indicate the use of this pedal ; thus the 
directions mit Verschiebung^ ohne Verschiebung, 
are synonymous with the Italian ad una eorda, 
a tre eorde, [See Pedals ; Sordini ; U. C] A 
charming eflfect is obtained by Schumann in the 
slow movement of his Sonata for piano and 
violin in D minor, op. 121, where he makes the 
piano play mit Verschiebung, accompanied by the 
violin am Steg, that is, dose to the bridge, thus 
producing a veiled quality of sound which suits 
admirably with the refined tone of the piano- 
forte. [F.T.] 

VERSCHWORENEN, DIE (t.e. The Con- 
spirators) — a one-act play, with dialogue, adapted 
by Castelli fix>m the French, and composed by 
Schubert. The MS. in the British Museum has the 
date April 1 823 at the end. The title was changed 
by the licensers to the less suggestive one of 'Der 
hausliche Ejneg* (i.e. The Domestic Struggle), 
but the piece was not adopted by the management^ 
and remained unperformed till March i, 1861, 
when Herbeck produced it at a Musikver^ 
concert. It was brought out on the stage at 
Frankfort Aug. 29, 1 86 1 ; in Paris, as * La Croisade 
des Dames,* Feb. 3, 1868 ; at a CrysUl Palace 
Concert ('The Conspirators *) Mar. 2, 7a. [G.} 
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VERSE. A term used in church muaic to 
Bignify tliat an anthem or service contains por- 
tions for voices goli — duets, trios, etc. The origin 
of the term is obscure ; but it is possible that it 
arose from a colloquial expression that certain 
services or anthems contained vert«es (i.e. por- 
tions of canticles or of Scripture) to be sung 
by soloists. A verse-service or yerse-anthem 
sometimes includes portions set for a voice solo. 
When one yoice maintains the chief part of an 
anthem it is described as a ' Solo-anthem ' : but 
the expression solo-service is rarely used. Some 
writers only employ the term verse-anthem when 
an anthem commences with voices soli. An 
anthem which commences with a chorus fol- 
lowed by parts for soli voices is termed ' full with 
verse.* [J.S.] 

VERSICLE (Lat. Versieulum), A short sen- 
tence, in the Offices of the Church, followed by 
an appropriate Response; as — 'F. Domine, in 
adjutorium meum intende. R. Domine, ad ad- 
juvandum me festina.' ' F. O God, make speed 
to save us. R. O Lord, make haste to help us.' 

The Versicles— or, rather, the Responses which 
follow them — from the Office of Vespers, and 
other Roman Catholic Services, have been har- 
monised by Vittoria, 6. B. Rossi, anrl other 
Composers : but none of them will bear any com- 
parison with the matchless English Responses, 
in all probability set originally to the old Latin 
words, by our own TaUis, whose solemn har- 
monies have never been approached, in this par- 
ticular form of music. Some very fine Responses 
by Byrd, and other English Composers, will be 
found, in company with old versions of those of 
Tallis, in Jebb*s Choral Responses. [W.S.R.] 

VERT- VERT. Comic opera in 3 acts ; words 
by Meilhac and Nuitter, music by Offenbach. Pro- 
duced at theOp^ra Comique, March 10, 1869. [G.] 

VERVE, a French word adopted as the equi- 
valent of spirit or inspiration in performance. [G. ] 

VESPERALE— The Vesperal. That portion 
of the Antiphonnrium Romanum which contains 
the Plain-Chaunt Melodies sung at Vespers. It 
contains the words and music of all the Psalms, 
Canticles, Antiphons, Hymns, and Versicles, used 
throughout the ecclesiastical year ; the music 
being printed in the old Gregorian Notation. 
The most correct Vesperals now in print are 
those published at Mechlin in 1870, and at 
Ratisbon in 1875 ; the latter formally author- 
ised by the Congregation of Rites. [W.S.R.] 

VESPERS (Lat. Officium Vesperarum, Ves- 
per<E, Oratio vefpertxna. Ad VuperoM), The 
last but one, and most important, of the ' Hone 
Diumss,* or ' Day hours/ in the Antiphonarium. 

The Office begins with the Verside and 
Response, *Deus in adjutorium,* followed by 
five Psalms. On Sundays, these are usually 
Pss. cix, ex, cxi, cxii, and cxiii (corresponding 
to Psa. cx-cxiv in the English Prayer-Book ver- 
cion); on other days, they vary. Each Psalm 
is sung with a proper Antiphon, which, on 
certain Festivals, is doubled — t. €. lung entire, 
both before and after the Paalms. On Ferial 
TOL. IV. PT. 3, 
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days, the first two or three words only of the 
Antiphon are sung before the Psalm, and the 
entire Antiphon after it. The Psalms are fol- 
lowed by the Capitulum ; and this by a Hymn, 
which varies according to the Festival or the 
day of the week. After this, * Magnificat * is 
sung with a special Antiphon. Then follows the 
Prayer (or Collect) for the day ; succeeded by the 
proper Commemorations. Should Complin efollow, 
the Office of Vespers ends here. If not, the Com- 
memorations are followed by one of the 'Antiphons 
of Our Lady,* with which the Office concludes. 

The music sung at Vespers is more solemn 
and elaborate than that used at any of the other 
Hours. The proper Plain-Chaunt Melodies are 
found in the Vesperal. [See Vbspebalk.] The 
Melodies of the Antiphons are of extreme an- 
tiquity. The Psalms are sung to their proper 
Gregorian Tones; for the most part, either 
entirely in Unison, or in alternate verses of 
Unison and Faux Bourdon. Many Faux Bour- 
dons, by the great Composers, are still extant. 
Proske has included some by B. Nanini, F. Anerio, 
and others, in vol. iii. of his 'Musica Divina'; 
and a copy of a MS. collection, entitled * Studij 
di Palestrina,* ¥rill be found among the Bumey 
MSS. in the British Museum. Proske has also 
printed a very fine setting of the opening Ver- 
sicle and Response, by Vittoria; and Ambros 
another, by G. B. Rossi, first printed in i6t8. 

Polyphonic Magniiicnts are necessarily very 
elaborate; for during the Canticle the High 
Altar is incensed, and sometimes the Altar in 
the Lady Chapel also — a ceremony which often 
occupies a considerable time. [See Magnificat.] 

The Hymns for the various Seasons have also 
been frequently set, in very elaborate form, by 
the Polyphonic Composers ; Palestiina*s ' Hymni 
totius anni* is a complete collection, of unap- 
proachable beauty. Some fine isolated specimens 
will also be found among the works of Tallis, 
Byrd, and other Composers of the English School ; 
and Proske has published many interesting ex- 
amples, collected from various sources. The four 
'Antiphons of Our Lady' — Alma Redemptoris, 
Ave Regina, Retina Cali, and Salve Regina — 
have been treated by many g^ood writers, includ- 
ing Palestrina, Anerio, and O. Lasso, in the form 
of highly developed Motets. 

With so large a ripertoire of Compositions of 
the highest order, the Office of Vespers may be 
made a very impressive one ; and, indeed, with 
little more than Plain-Chaunt, treated in Unison, 
and very simple Faux-Bourdon, it is sung at 
Notre Dame de Paris, S. Sulpice, and other 
large French churches, with a solemniW well 
worthy of imitation. [W.S.R.] 

VESPRI SICILIANI. [See ViPBBS Sici- 

LIENNES, LES, p. 338 6.] 

VESTALE, LA. Lyric tragedy in 3 acta ; 
words by Jouy, music by Spontini Produced at 
the Grand Op^ Paris, Dec. 16, 1807. [G.] 

VESTRIS. Lucia Elizabeth,* or Eliza 
LuoT,' bom either Jan. 3 or March a, 1797, in 
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London, dAngfater of Gaetano BaitoloaDd, artist, 
and grand-daughter of Franottoo Bartolosd, 
the celebrated engraver. On Jan. a8, 1813, 
she married Armand Yestris, dancer and ballet- 
master at the King's Theatre, and grand- 
son of the celebrated Yestris. [See Ballkt, 
i. p. 13a.] It was on the occasion of his 
benefit at that theatre (July ao, 1815) that 
his wife, harinff received instruction in singing 
firom Corn, made her first appearance in public as 
Proserpine in Winter's ' II Ratto di Proserpina.' 
Her success that season was great, in spite of her 
then limited ideas of acting and want of vocal 
cultivation. She re-appeared in 18 16 in Win- 
ter's 'Proserpina' and 'Zaira,' Martini's *CkMa 
Rara,* and Mozart's 'Cosl fan Tutte' and 
'Nosze' (Susanna), but with less success, her 
faults becoming more manifest with fiuniliarity. 
In the winter she appeared at the Italian Opera, 
Paris, and at various theatres there, including 
the Fran9ais, where she played Camille in ' Les 
Horaces,' with Talma as Horace. About this 
time Yestris deserted her. (He died in 1825.) 
On Feb. 19, x8ao. she made her Mut at Drury 
Lane as Lilla in 'The Siege of Belgrade'; 
made an immediate success in that and in 
Adela ("The Haunted Tower'), Artaxerxes. 
MacheatJi, and 'Criovanni in London,' and 
remained for many years a favourite at the 
patent theatres, not only in opera, but in 
musical farces and comedies. In certain of these 
lihe introduced well-known songs — 'Oheny ripe,' 
' I've been ' roaming,' ' Meet me by moonlight 
alone,' and others, which gained their popularity 
at the outset through her very popular ballad 
singing. On April 12, 1826, she^yed Fatima 
OB the production of 'Oberon.* With her sub- 
sequent career as manager of the Olympic, 
Covent Garden, and Lyceum, we cannot deal, 
save to mention that during her tenancy of Covent 
Garden, in conjunction wiUi Charles Mathews the 
younger (whom she married July 18, 1838), opera 
was occAsionally performed, viz. 'Artaxerxes,' 
*Comu8,' etc., English versions of 'Nonna,' 'Elena 
di Feltre* (Mercadante), and ' Figaro,' with Miss 
Kemble, Miss Bain forth, etc., and with Bene- 
dict as conductor. In Figaro she played Cheru- 
bino, but resigned *Yoi che sapete' to Miss 
Kemble. She died at Fulham Aug. 8, 1856. 

'As a girl she was extremely bewitching, if 
not faultlessly beautiful — endowed with one of 
the most musical, easy, rich contnslto voices ever 
bestowed on singers, and retaining its charm to 
the last— full of taste and Csnoy for all that was 
luxurious, but either not willing, or not able to 
learn, beyond a certain depth.' (Athenaeum, 
Aug. 17, 1856.) At the Italian Opera, says 
Chorley (Musical Recollections), ' if she bad 
possessed musical patience and energy, she 
might have queened it, because she possessed 
(half Italian by birth) one of the most 
luscious of low voices, great personal beauty, 
an almost faultless figure, which she adorned 
with consummata art, and no common stage 
address. But a less arduous career pleased 

1 Introdnead tetoMoarri Fifwo. IMk (TwIm^ 
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her better ; so she could not — or perhaps would 
not— remain on the Italian stage.' [A.C.] 

YEDYE DU MALABAR, LA. A French 
novel, by Lemi^, from which Spohr took the 
plot of his * Jessonda.' ^ It has been buriesqued 
in * Le Yeuf du Malabar' by Siraudin and Bus- 
set, music by Doche (Opera Comique, May 37, 
1846) ; and under its own title by Delacour and 
Cremieux, music by Herv6 (Yariet^ April 26, 
1873). [G.] 

YIADANA, Luiwvioo, was bom at Lodi 
about 1565. Of his education we know nothing 
save that he adopted the monastic profession. 
In or before 1 597 he was in Rome, to which dty 
his musical style is properly affiliated. He was 
chapelmaster in the cathedral of Fano in Urbino, 
and at Concordia in the states of Yenice ; but 
the order of his preferments is doubtful. All 
that is certain is that he occupied the same office 
ultimately at Mantua, where he is known to 
have been living as late as 1644. ^® composed 
and published a number of volumes of canzonets, 
madrigals, psalms, canticles, and masses: but 
the work upon which his historical significance 
rests is a collection of ' Cento concerti ecdesi- 
astici a I, a 2, a 3, e a 4, voci, con il basso 
continue per sonar nell' organo. Nova invenzione 
comoda per ogni sorte di cantori e per gli orga- 
nisti,' Yenice 1603 (or, in some copies, 1602) in 
five volumes. In consequence of this publica- 
tion Yiadana has been commonly regarded as 
the inventor of the (unfigured) btuso continuo to 
accompany the voice on an instrument — a judg- 
ment expressed, but, as 'Ambros thinks^ un- 
fairly, in the remark of a contemporary, Ftseto- 
rius. As a matter of fact, benfso continuo had 
been employed in the accompaniment of recita- 
tive some years earlier by Caccini and Peri and 
others before them. Yiadana however was the 
first thus to accompany solemn church-composi- 
tions, and therefore the first to use the organ for 
the purpose. He is also the inventor of the name 
ha$$o eimtintLO. Nor hnd any one previously 
thought of writing pieces for a solo voice, or for 
two or three voices, expressly with the object of 
their being aocompanied by a thorough-bass.' 
The way thus opened by Yiadana enabled him to 
employ a freer and lighter style than his contem- 
poraries of the Roman school. Building up his 
oompositions (in his ' Cento concerti ') from the 
bass instead of from a cantus firmus, he succeeded 
in creating real self-contained melodies ; and if 
he cannot be justly regarded as the inventor of 
the notion of basso continuo, he at least was 
led by it to a not far-off view of the modem 
principle of meludic, as opposed to contrapuntal, 
composition. [K.L.P.] 

YIAGGIO A REIMS, IL. O88IA l'albkroo 
DEL OIOLIO d'ora. Opera in one act; words by 
Baloccfai, music by Rossini. Produced, with a 
wonderful cast, at the Th^fttre Italien at Paris, 
June 19, 1825, as part of the festivities at the 

1 See hU '8eIb«tb!ocr»phl«,' 11. 149. 
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coronation of Charles X. The muoio WM afcer- 
wards adapted to the new libretto of * Le Comte 
Ory/ and produced at the Grand Opera, Aug. 
ao, i8a8. [See vol. L p. 383 ; iii. 1 71 a.] [G.] 

VIARD-LOUIS, Jenny. [See p. 343.] 

VIARDOT-GARCIA, Michelle Feedt- 
NAJiDB Pauline, a great lyric actress and singer, 
younger sister of Maria Malibran, is the daughter 
of the famous Spanish tenor and teacher, Manuel 
del Popolo Garcia, and of his wife, Joaquina 
Sitchezy an accomplished actress. She was bom 
in Paris July 18, i8ai, and received her names 
from her spousors, Feriiinand Paer, the composer, 
and the Princess Pauline Galitzin. Genius was 
Pauline Garcia*B birthright, and she grew up 
from her cradle in an atmosphere of art, and 
among stirring scenes of adventure. She was 
only three years old when her father took his 
family to England, where his daughter Maria, 
thirteen years older than Pauline, made her first 
appearance on the stage. His children were 
with him during the journeys and adventures 
already described, and Pauline has never for- 
gotten her father being made to tdng by the 
brigands. [See Garcia, vol. i. p. 581.] 

The child showed extraordinary intelligence, 
with a marvellous aptitude for learning and 
retaining everything. At that time it would 
have been hard to determine where her special 
genius lay. Hers was that innate force which 
can be applied at will in any direction. She 
learned languages an if in play. Her facility for 
painting, especially portrait-painting, was equally 
great. Her earliest pianoforte lessons were given 
her by Marcos Vega, at New York, when she 
was not four years old. At eight, after her 
return from Mexico, she played the accompani- 
ments for her father at his singing lessons, ' and 
I think," she wrote afterwards, ' I proKted by 
the lessons even more than the pupils did.' She 
thus acquired a knowledge of Garcia^s method, 
although she never was his pupil in the u^ual 
itense, and assures us that her mother was her 
'only singing-master.* Her father worked her 
hard, however, as he did every' one. In his 
drawing-room operettas, composed for his pupils, 
there were parts for her, 'containing,* she says, 
' things more difficult than any I have sung since. 
I still preserve them as precious treasures.' 

The piano she studied for many years with Mey- 
■enbeig, and afterwards with Liszt ; counterpoint 
and composition with Reicha. Her industry 
was ceaseless. After the deiith of her fother and 
atister she lived with her mother at Brussels, 
where, in 1837, ^he made her first appearance as 
a singer, under the auspices of De Beriot. She 
afterwards sang for him on a concert tour, and 
in 1838 at the ThdAtre de la Renaissance in 
Paris, at a concert, where her powers of execution 
were brilliantly displayed in a 'Cadence du 
Diable ' framed on the ' Trillo del Diavolo ' of 
Tartini. On May 9, 1839, she appeared at Her 
Majesty's Theatre as D^emona in 'Otello/ 
and with genuine success, which increased at 
each performance. A certain resemblance to 
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her sister Malibran in voice and style won the 
favour of her audience, while critics were not 
wanting who discerned in her, even at that early 
age, an originality and an intellectual force all 
her own. Her powers of execution were astonish- 
ing, and with the general public she was even 
more succesi^ful, at that time, in the concert- 
room than on the stage. In the autumn of the 
same year she was engaged for the Thi^&tre Ly- 
rique by the impresario M. Louis Viardot, a 
distinguished writer and critic, founder of the 
* Revue Ind^pendante.* Here, chiefly in the 
operas of Rossini, she shared in the triumphs of 
Grisi, Persian!, Rnbini, Tamburini, and La- 
blache. With these great artists f<he held her 
own, and though in many ways less gifted by 
nature than they, her talent seemed enhanced 
rather than dimmed by juxtaposition with theirs. 
Her face lacked regularity of feature ; her voice, 
a mezzo-soprano, but so extended by art as to 
compass more than three octaves, from the bass 
C to F in alt, was neither equal nor always 
beautiful in tone. It had probably been over- 
worked in youth: although expressive it was 
thin and sometimes even harsh, but she could 
turn her very deficiencies to account. Her first 
admirers were among the intellectual and the 
cultivated. The public took longer to become 
accustomed to her peculiarities, but always 
ended by giving in its allegiance. For men and 
women of letters, artists, etc., she had a strong 
fascination. Her picturesque weirdness and 
statuesque grace, her inventive power and con- 
summate mastery over all the resources of her 
art, nay, her very voice and face, irregular, but 
full of contrast and expression — all these appealed 
to the imagination, and formed an ensemble irre- 
sistible in its piquancy and originality. 'The 
pale, still, — one might at the first glance say 
lustreless countenance, — the suave and uncon- 
strained movements, the astonishing freedom 
from every sort of affectation, — how transfigured 
and illumined all this appears when she is cai^ 
ried away by her genius on the current of song !* 
writes G«orge Sand ; and Liszt, * In all that 
concerns method and execution, feeling and ex- 
pression, it would be hard to find a name worthy 
to be mentioned with that of Malibran*s sister. 
In her, virtuonty serves only as a means of ex- 
pressing the idea, the thought, the character of 
a work or a r^c* 

In 1840 she married M. Viardot, who resigned 
the Opera management, and accompanied her 
to Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, and England. 
At Berlin, after her performance of Ral^l, in 
*La Juive,' one of her greatest parts, she was 
serenaded by the whole orchestra. Here too 
she astounded both connoisseurs and public by 
volunteering at a moment's notice to sing the 
part of Isabelle in ' Robert le Diable* for Fraulein 
Tuczek, in addition to her own part of Alice — a 
bold attempt, vindicated by its brilliant success. 

She returned to Paris in 1849 for the pro- 
duction of Meyerbeer's 'Prophbte.' She nad 
been specially .chosen by the composer for fid^ 
and to her help and suggestions he was more 
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indebted than is generally known. She was 
indeed, as Moschele^ wrote, * the life and soul of 
the opera, which owed to her at least half of its 
great snocess.' She plnyed Fidte more than 300 
times in all the chief opera-houses in Europe, 
and has so identified herself with the part that 
her successors can do no more than copy her. 

From 1848 to 1858 she appeared every year 
in London. In 1859 M. Carvalho, director of 
the Th^tre Lyrique, revived the 'Orph^e' of 
Gluck, which had not been heard for thirty 
years. The part of Orph^, restored (by Berlios) 
from a high tenor to the contralto for which it 
was written, was taken by Mme. Viardot, who 
achieved in it a triumph perhaps unique.^ This 
revival was followed in 1861 by that of Gluck's 
' Alceste ' at the Op^ra. The music of this — as 
Berlioz calls it — 'wellnigh inaccessible i>art,' was 
less suited than that of Orph^ to Mme. Viardot's 
voice, but it was perhaps the greatest of all her 
achievements, and a worthy crown to a repertoire 
which had included Desdemona, Cenerentola, 
Rosina, Norma, Arsace, Camilla ('Orazi*), 
Amina, Romeo, Lucia, Maria di Rohan, Ni> 
nette, Leonora ('Favorita'), Azucena. Donna 
Anna, Zerlina, Rahel, Iphig^nie (Gluck), Alice, 
Isabelle, Valentine, Fid& and Orph^e. 

In 1863 Mme. Viardot fixed her abode at 
Baden, and has sung no more at the Opera, 
though she has appeared at concerts, and was 
heard in London as lately as 1870. She has 
composed a great deal, and several operettas, 
the books of which were written for her by 
Turgenief, were represented in her little private 
theatre by her pupils and her children. One 
of these, translated into Crerman by Richard 
Pohl, as 'Der letzte Zauberer,* was performed in 
public «t Weimar, Carlsruhe, and Riga. In 
1 87 1 she was obliged, as the wife of a French* 
man, to leave Germany, and since then has lived 
in Paris. She has devoted much time to teach-i 
ing, and for some years was professor of singing 
at the Conservatoire. Among her pupils may 
be named Miles. D^r^e Artot, Orgeni, Mari- 
anne Brandt, and Antoinette Sterling. Mme. 
Viardot has published several collections of ori- 
ginal songs, and vocal transcriptions of some of 
Chopin's Mazurkas, made famous by her own 
singing of them and by that of Jenny Lind. Her 
thne daughters are iJl clever musicians. Her 
son, Paul Viardot, a pupil of L^nard, bom at 
Courtavcnt, July 30, 1857, has appeared with 
success in London and elsewhere as a violinist. 
Mme. Viardot is still the centre of a distinguished 
circle of friends, by whom she is as much 
beloved for her virtues as admired for her genius 
and her accomplishments. Not one of her least 
distinctions is that to her Schumann dedicated 
his beautiful Liederkreis, op. 24. 

We cannot dose this briof account of a great 
•rtist without »n allusion to her well-known 
collection of autographs, which among other 
treasures contains the original score of 'Don 

1 Tba tm&w l» rafinrad to Cb<»rl<t7*i "Thlrtj Taan* ItoooUaetlona 
of the Open * aod to Berlios*! ' A traren chants,' for detailed deserip> 
Uoaa of her wonderful parrormaiioo. irtiloh was repeated over a 
hiuadnd timef. 
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Giovanni,* a cantata, * Schmiicke dich,* by J. S. 
Bach, Mendelssohn's 42nd Psalm, a scherzo by 
Beethoven, etc. [F.A.M.] 

VIBRATO, an Italian term (past participle 
of, or verb adjective derived from, vibrare, to 
vibrate), denoting an effect, something akin to 
Tbkmolo (which see), yet differing essentially 
from it, used in musical performance. In vocal 
music its mechanism is an alternate partial ex- 
tinction and re-inforoement of a note, producing 
almost its apparent re iteration. In music for 
bowed instruments it is identical with the vocal 
' tremolo,' consisting of a rapid change of pitch 
brought about by a quick oscillation of the hand 
while the finger is stopping a note, and produc- 
ing a trembling sound or thrill. It is strange 
that vibrato on the bowed instrument is the 
tremolo on the voice, while the tremolo in in- 
strumental music (the rapid reiteration of the 
same note by up and down bow) more nearly 
resembles the vocal vibrato. It is sometimes 
heard on the flute and comet. When the vibrato 
is really an emotional thrill it can be highly 
effective, as also the tremolo in extreme cases, 
but when, as is too often the case, it degenerates 
into a mannerism, its effect is either painful, 
ridiculous, or nauseous, entirely opposed to good 
taste and common sense, and to be seyerely re- 
prehended in all students whether of vocal or 
mstrumental music. Hard and fast linos in 
matters of expression in art are difficult, if not 
almost impossible, to draw. Cultivation of taste, 
observance of good models, and especially the 
true and unbiassed analysis of the human feel- 
ings, must be the guides as to how fi^r these two 
means of expression are to be used. [H.CJ>.] 

VICARS CHORAL. * The assistants or de- 
puties of the Canons or Prebendaries of (English) 
collegiate churches, in the dischai^ of their 
duties, especially, though not exclusively, those 
performed in the choir or chancel, as distinguished 
firom those belonging to the altar and pulpit.* 
(Hook.) The Vicars Choral answer to the jroyo- 
vUoi t/foXrai of the early church. Originally 
each member of the capitular body had a vicar 
choral or minor canon attached to his dig- 
nity, whose appointment only lasted during Ids 
own life ; but in process of time the numbcm of 
these inferior ecclesiastical corporations became 
diminished. The difference between Minor 
Canons and Vicars Choral appears to be that 
whereas for the former, only clergy are eligible, 
the latterpost can be held by either laymen or 
clerics. Tne former term is generally found in 
cathedrals of the new foundation, where the 
lay members are termed ' lay clerks,* the name 
' vicars choral ' being chiefly confined to cathe- 
drals of the old foundation. St. Patrick's 
(Dublin) and Hereford have both Minor Canons 
and Vicars Choral ; in the former the two bodies 
fonn distinct corporations, in the latter they are 
united. In all cathedrals of the old founda- 
tion in England, in St David's, and in twelve 
Irish cathedrals the Vicars Choral form a dis- 
tinct coxporation, the members of which vary in 
number from twelve to three: these corporations 
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ire diatinci from the chapter as regards property, 
but in subjection to it as to the performance of 
the services* Formerly the members of these 
ecclesiastical colleges lived in common in colle- 
giate buildings, some of which (as at Hereford^ 
Wells, and York) still exist. The 4and Canon 
orders that the Vicars Choral shall *be urged to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, and every one 
of them to have the New Testament, not only 
in English, but also in Latin.' The name is en- 
tirely confined to the Anglican church ; in Catho- 
lic cathedrals the corresponding duties to those 
of the Vicars Choral are performed by various 
functionaries. (Jebb on Choral Service ; Hookas 
Church Dictionary, etc.) [W.B£.] 

VICENTINO. Nicola, was bom at Vicen» 
in 151 1 or 1512.^ If we are to believe the title 
he gives himself in his first publication, as ' unico 
diBcepolo ' to Adrian Willaert,' he had his mu- 
sical education at Venice; but as the 'nnico' 
is plainly false, we may perhaps question the 
'discepolo.' He became ordained, entered the 
service of Ipolito of Este, cardinal of Ferrara, 
and accompanied him to Rome, where he lived, 
it seems, for many years. In 1546 he published 
a volume of madrigals, with explanatory direc- 
tions, written with the design of restoring the 
old scales of the Greeks. He then invented a 
peculiar instrument, the ' archicembalo,' with 
several keyboards, in order to illustrate his sys- 
tem, and employed a private choir to practise it. 
He published also a theoretical work entitled 
'L*antica Musica ridotta alia modema prattica' 
(Rome 1 5 5 5 ). His efforts were ho we ver rewarded 
with scant success, and he experienced much op- 
position. One contest into which he was led in 
defence of his theory, and in which he was de- 
feated — that, namely, with Lusitano— is famous. 
The cardinal, his patron, is said to have looked 
on Vicentino's discomfiture as a personal af- 
front; he took him back to Ferrara, and appointed 
him chapel-master in his court. This post he 
appem to have held until his death. If we 
may judge by a medal struck in his honour, 
which describes him as ' perfectae musicae divi- 
sionisque inventor,* he must have enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of lame ; but there is a story that 
the medal was his own device. His real eminence 
was that of a performer on the clavichord, and it 
is difficult to quarrel with the criticism of J. B. 
Don! and Apostolo Zeno, who ridiculed him for 
pretending to be anything more than a per- 
former. At best his theories belong only to a 
passing phase in the history of music' [R.L.P.] 

VICTORINE. An opera in 3 acts; words 
translated from the French by E. Falconer, the 
music by Alfred Mellon. Pnxiuced at the Eng- 
lish Opera, Co vent Garden, Deo. 19, 1859. [G.] 

1 TiM pUkc* hu bean Ineorrtetly flven u Boiiie. *nd the date u 
ISIS ; but the iMter U fixed to ayoAr or two e&rller by tbe notice la 
hie ' Antic* Moeica.' 1-M. that be wai then in his 44tb year. 

s Gafll baa linffalarly biverted the relation, making Vloenttno 
wniaert's wuut4r: Storia della Mu>lca aacra nella fUi Cappeila 
docale di can Marco In Veneda. 1. 8S. US : Venice. UM. 

> A manuscript notice tumitbed In IMS bj Abbate Todeichlnl 
«C Vieena to the OeselUchaft der Musikfreunde In Vienna, and now 
preeerred In tbe library or that society, adds nothlof to oar know- 
ledge of VteentlDo'i blograidiy. 
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VIDAL, ft name borne in the past and present 
by several French musicians and writers on mn^ 
sio. The earliest, B. Vidal, whose initial only is 
knovm, died in Paris in 1 800. He was a talented 
guitar-player and teacher during the last quarter 
of the 1 8th century, and published sonatas, short 
pieces, and a method for his instrument. 

Jban Joseph, bom at Sor^ze, 1789, a clever 
violinist formed in Kreutzer*s school, took the 
second Grand Prix for composition in 1809, 
was for 30 years in Baillot's quartet-party, con- 
ducted the orchestra of the Th^tre Italien from 
1829 to 1833, played first violin in Louis Phi- 
lippe's band, and was a valued teacher. He died 
in Paris, June 4, 1867. 

LoDis Antoine, bom at Rouen July 10, 1830, 
an amateur cello-player, a friend of Vuillaume, 
the musical instrument maker, and an accom- 
plished linguist, has lately made some mark as 
a writer on music by his beautiful work on 
bowed instruments, ' Les Instruments k archet,' 
in three 4ta volumes, with etchings by Hille- 
macher. Vol. 1.(1876) treats of musical instrument 
making and makers; vol. ii. (1877) of playent, 
especi^y the virtuosi of the bow; and vol. iii. 
(1878) of music- printing, with biographies of 
chamber-musicians, and a catalogue of works 
for instruments played with the bow. M. Vidal 
has been for the last few years occupied with 
preparations for a similar hihtory of pianoforte- 
making. 

FBAN90I8, Proven9al poet, bom at Aiz, July 
14, 1833, is the author of ' Lou Tambourin,* an 
interesting work on the Tambourine of Provence, 
and the Galoubet, or pipe. It is in the Proven^id 
dialect, with a French translation. 

Paul Antonin, bom at Toulouse, June 16, 
1863, passed brilliantly through the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and took successively the first Har- 
mony prize in 1879, the first prize for Fugue in 
1 88 1, and the Grand Prix de Rome in 1883. A 
talented pianist, an excellent reader and aocom- 
panyist, raul Vidal*s technical knowledge seems 
alr^Miy complete, and his cantata 'Le Gladia- 
teu r ' is instrumented in masterly style. We hope 
great things from this young composer. [G.C.] 

VIELLE, originally the name of the large 
primitive violin used by the French Troubadours 
in the 13th century. [See Violin, p. 2746.] It 
was next applied to the Hurdy-gunly, an instru- 
ment which is contemporaneous with the Trou- 
badour's fiddle, being in fact in its original form 
simply the latter instrument adapted for playing 
with a wheel and handle, the intonation being 
regulated by a clavier on the fingerboard. Early 
in the last centuiy the modem vielle or hurdy- 
gurdy was cultivated as a musical instrument 
of high class, ranking nearly with the lute and 
bass viol, and many of the French Vielles of 
that period are beautiful artistic productions. 
The instrument is not altogether extinct in our 
own time ; the writer remembers a performer 
who visited Vichy in 1870, describing himself as 
' Vielliste de sa Majesty I'Empereur,* who exe- 
cuted some difficult music, chiefly operatic airs 
and fantasia*, on his lingular instrument, with 
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considerable effect. The stMoato with the wheel 
ie larpriaiiiglv brilliant ; the defect of the instru- 
ment for the listener is its monotony of force and 
intonation, and for the player the extreme tatigae 
which the rotary motion induces in the muscles 
of the right arm. Even in England a clever 
performer may sometimes (though rarely) be 
heard about the streets. [E J.P.] 

VIERLING, GiORO. One of those solid, 
cultivated musicians, who are characteristic of 
Qermany. He was bom Sept. 15, 1820, at 
Fmnkenthal in the Bavarian Palatinate, where 
his father was schoolmaster and organist. His 
education was thoroughly well grounded with a 
view to a scientific career, and it was not till 1 835, 
at the Gymnadum at Frankfort, that his musical 
tendencies asserted themselves. Without neg- 
lecting his general studies he worked hard at 
the piano, and afterwards at the organ under 
J. C. H. Rinck of Darmstadt for two years. 1 843 
to 1 846 were passed in systematic study under 
A. B. Marx at Berlin, and in 1847 he became 
oiganist of the Oberkirch at Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder, conducted the Singakademie there, and 
was musically active in other ways. After 
passing a short time at Mayence he took np 
his permanent residence in Berlin, and founded 
the Bach- Verein, which did much to advance the 
study of the great master. For some time past 
Vierling has withdrawn from active life, and his 
Bach Society is now conducted by Bargiel. 

His works are nil in the classical style, and 
embrace every department : — a Symphony, op. 
33; Overtures to 'The Tempest.' * Maria Stuart.* 
*Im FriihUng.* • Hermannschlacht,* and 'Die 
Hexe*; a PF. trio. op. 51 ; •Hero and Leander* 
and ' The Rape of the Sabines.* for Chorus and 
Orchestra; in addition to Solo and Part-songs, 
Pianoforte pieces, etc. His last work is a Roman 
Pilgrims-song of the 7th century, *0 Roma 
Nobilis,* for 6-part chorus a capellu (op. 63). [G.] 

VIEUXTEMPS. Henbi, a celebrated violin- 
player of our own day. bom at Verviers, Bel- 
gium, Feb. 17, i8ao.^ His &ther was connected 
with music, and thus the child grew up in a 
favourable atmosphere. Through the kindness 
of a Herr Genin he had instruction firom Lecloux, 
a competent local musician, and by the time he 
was six played Rode's 5th Concerto in public in 
the orchestra. In the winter of 1827 he and his 
father made a tour with Lecloux, iu the course 
of which the boy was beard by De Beriot, who 
at once adopted him as his pupil, devoted him- 
self to his thorough musical education, and in 
i8a8 took him to Paris and produced him in 
public. On De Beriot*s departure to Italy in 
1 83 1, the boy returned to Brussels, where he re- 
mained for some time, studying and practising 
hard, but without any guidance but his own. In 
1833 his father took him on a lengthened tour 
through Germany — the first of an enormous 
series — in the course of which he met Guhr, 

I The m»t«rtals for thli tketch are rappIM hj VIeaztMBpft' auto- 
blogrmphr published In the Onidt Mumeal, and traniilated In the 
MualMl lfor((f. June SB. IWl. and following no$.. by Phtlharmoofe 
rrocrammea. the AUg. M^dkaU^ek4 ImNmht. vmI oUmt souron. 
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Spohr, Moliqne, and other musicians, and heard 
much music, amongst the rest ' Fidelio.* The 
journey extended as far as Munich and Vienna, 
where he excited surprise, not only fur his 
folaess of tone, purity of intonation, and ele- 
gance of style, but also for the ready way in 
which he played off a MS. piece of Mayseaer*s 
at sight (A. M. Z. 1834, p. 160). He remained 
in Vienna during the winter, and while there 
took lessons in counterpoint from Sechter. 
There too he made the acquaintance of May- 
seder, Czemy, and others. He also played Bee- 
tboven^s Violin Concerto (at that time a novelty) 
at one of the Concerts Spirituels. The party 
then returned northwards by Prague, Dresden. 
Leipsic (where Schumann welcomed him in a 
genial article in his 'Neue Zeitachrift *), Ber- 
lin, and Hamburg. In the spring of 1834 he 
was in London at the same time with De Beriot, 
and played for the first time at the Philhar- 
monic on June 2* Here too he met Paganini. 
The winter of 1835 was spent in Paris, where he 
made a long stay, studying composition under 
Reicha. After this he began to write. In 1837 
he and his father made a second visit to Vienm^ 
and in 183S they took a journey to Russia, by 
Warsaw, travelling for part of the way wi^ 
Henselt. The success was so great as to induce 
another visit in the following year, when he made 
the journey by Riga, this time with Servais. On 
the road he made the acquaintance of Richard 
Wagner. But a little later, at Narva, he was 
taken with a serious illness which delayed his 
arrival for some months, and lost him the winter 
season of 1 838. The summer was spent in the 
country, mostly in composition — Concerto in £. 
Fantaisie Caprice, etc. — both which he produced, 
in the following winter amid the most prodigious 
enthusiasm ; which was repeated in his native 
country when he returned, especially at the 
Rubens Ffites in Antwerp (Aug. 1840), where 
he was decorated with tne Order of Leopold, 
and in Paris, where he played the Concerto at 
the concert of the Conservatoire. Jan. 12, 1841. 
He then made a second visit to London, and 
performed at the Philharmonic Concert <A' April 
19, and at two others of the same series^a 
rare proof of the strong impression he made. 
The next few years were taken up in another 
enormous Crmtinental tour, and in a voyage to 
America in 1844. A large number of compo- 
sitions (ops. 6 to 19) were published after re- 
gaining BrusseLi ; but the strain of the incessant 
occupation of the tour necessitated a long Kur 
at Stuttgart. During this he composed his A 
major Concerto (op. a 5), and played it at Brus- 
sels in Jan. 1845. In the following autumn he 
married Miss Josephine Eder, an eminent pianist 
of Vienna. Shortly after this he accepted an in- 
vitation to settle in St. Petersburg as Solo Violin 
to the Emperor, and Professor in the Conser- 
yatorium, and in Sept. 1846 quitted Western 
Europe for Russia. In 185 a, however, he threw 
up this strange contract and returned to his old 
arena and his incessant wanderings. 1853 saw 
a MoMhelai' *Llfk' i. SM : and Philh. Pnicramnea. 
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the composition of his Concerto in D minor (op. 
3i)« 1S55 was spent in Belgium, and at a pro- 
perty which he had acquired near Frankfort. 
In 1857 he again visited the United States in 
company with Thalberg, and in the winter of 
1855 was onoe more in Paris occupied in finish- 
ing his 5th Concerto in A minor (op. 37^. The 
next ten yean were occupied in constant tour- 
ing all over Centml Europe, and, somewhat later, 
Italy. Serious affliction now overtook his hither- 
to prosperous course. First his father, and then 
— June 29, 1868 — his beloved wife, were taken 
from him by death. To divert his mind from 
the shock of these losses he engaged in another 
enonnous tour over Europe, and that again 
was followed, in August 1870, by a third ex- 
pedition to the United States, from which he 
returned in the spring of 187 1 to find Paris in 
ruins. This was the last of his huge tours. From 
1871 to 1873, on the invitation of M. Gevaerts, 
who had succeeded F^tis at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, he acted as teacher to the violin class 
there, and as director of the Popular Concerts ; 
but Uiis sphere of activity was suddenly ended 
by a paralytic attack which disabled the whole 
of his left side, and by consequence made play- 
ing impossible. True, he was able in time to 
resume the direction of his pupils, but bis career 
as a player was at an end. His passion for travel- 
ling, however, remained to the last, and it was 
at Mustapha-les Alger, in Algiers, that he died 
June 6, 1 88 1, leaving a 6th Concerto, in G, 
dedicated to Mme. Normann-Keruda, by whom 
it was first played. In 1872 Tieuxtemps was 
elected member of the Academic Roy ale of Bel- 
gium, on which occasion he read a memoir of 
£tienne Jean Soubre. 

Vieuxtempe was one of the greatest violin- 
ists of modem times, and with I)e B^ot heads 
the modem French school. He had nil the 
great qualities of technique so charaoteristio of 
that school. His intonation was perfect, his com- 
mand of the bow unsurpassed. An astonishing 
stnccato — in up and down bow— was a speciality 
of his ; and in addition he had a tone of such 
breadth and power as is not generally found with 
French violinists. His style of playing (Vortrag) 
was characteristically French. He was fond of 
strong dramatic accents and contrasts, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, his style was better adapted 
to his own compositions and those of other 
French composers than to the works of the 
great olassi<^ masters. At the same time it 
should be said that he gained some of his greatest 
successes in the Concertos of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, and was by no means imsuoodss- 
ful as a quartet-player, even in Germany. 

As a composer lor the violin he has had a 
wider success than almost any one since Spohr; 
and the fact that not a few of his works, though 
written more than forty years ago, are still stock- 
pieces of the repertoires of all French and not 
a few German violinists, shows such vitality as 
to lift him out of the rank of composers of 
merely ephemeral productions of the virtuoso 
genre. It must be granted that their value is 
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very unequal. While some of his Concertos 
contain really fine ideas worked out with 
great skill, he has also published many show- 
pieces which are not free from vulgarity. 

While De B^riot, with his somewhat flimsy 
workmanship but undeniable charm of senti- 
mental melody, has often been compared to Bel- 
lini and Donizetti, Vieuxtempe might not impro- 
perly be called the Meyerbeer among composers 
tor the violin. He appears to share the good 
and the bad qualities of that great opera-writer. 
On the one hand, no lack of invention, beauty of 
melody, extremely clever calculation of effect ; 
and on the other, a somewhat bombastio and 
theatrical pathos, and occasional lapses into tri- 
viality. Yieuxtemps shares aUo with Meyerbeer 
the fate of being generally underrated in Ger- 
many and overrated in France, where Meyerbeer 
is not unfrequently placed on the same level 
vrith Beethoven, and where Yieuxtemps, after 
playing his E major Concerto in Paris for the 
first time is said to have been invited to write a 
Grand Opera — an offer which he wisely declined. 

The best-known of his works are the Concertos, 
no. I, in E (op. 10) ; no. a, in Ff minor (op. 19); 
no. 3, in A (op. 25) ; no. 4, in D minor (op. 31) ; 
no. 5, in A minor (op. 37); no. 6, in G (op. 47) ; 
the Fantaisie Caprice, and Ballade et Pdbnaise. 
He also published a Sonata for piano and 
violin, 3 Cadenzas for Beethoven's Violin Con- 
certo, and a large number of concert-pieces, 
many of which are long since obsolete. [P.B.] 

VIGAN6, Saltatore. A famous dance^ and 
composer both of the action and the music of 
ballets, who will have a longer reputation than 
is otherwise his due, owing to his connec- 
tion with Beethoven. He was bom at Kaplee 
March 29, 1769, and died at Milan (the native 
town of his father) Aug. 10, 1821. He began 
his career at Bome in female parts, women being 
then forbidden the stage there. We next find 
him at Madrid-^where he married Muia Medina, 
a famous dancer — Bordeaux, London, and Yenice. 
At Yenice he brought out an opera, ' Baoul, sire 
de Crequi,' both words and mnsic his own. 
Thence he came to Yienna, where he and his 
wife made their dAui^ May 13, ^793. He then 
travelled in Grermany, and returned to Yienna 
in 1799. Here he attracted the notice of the 
Empress, and the result was his ballet of The 
Men of Prometheus, * Gli Uomini di Prometeo,* 
or ' Die Greschopfe des Prometheus * (music by 
Beethoven), the subject of which is said to 
have been suggested by Haydn's 'Creation' 
(Schopfung), then in its first &me. The piece 
is called an heroic allegorical ballet, in two acts. 
It was produced at the Court Theatre, March 
28, 1801, and the two 'creations' were danced 
by Yiganb and Mile. Cassentini, his wife being 
then pats^. It had a remarkable run, being 
performed sixteen times in 1801, and thirteen 
times in 1802. Yiganb was evidently a man of 
great ability, and made a real reputation for his 
abandonment of the old artificial Italian style of 
ballet in fikvour of a 'closer imitation of nature.* 
Ten ballets of his are mentioned in the *ANge- 
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nidine musikalische Zeitung,* and no doubt these 
are not all that he composed. How solid was 
his success may be judged from a passage in one 
of the letters of Henri Beyle (Stendhal) : * Viganb 
has been immensely prosperous ; 4000 francs are 
the usual income of a ballet compuser, but he 
has had 44,000 for the year 1819 alone.* 

Viganb seems to have given his name to a 
kind of Minuet in 4-4 time ; at least, if we may 
so interpret the title of a set of 1 2 Variations on 
a Minuet 'k la Vigano/ which Beethoven pub- 
lished in Feb. 1796. 

The minuet was certainly danced, for the 
names of the dancers are given/ and is as cer- 
tainly in Common time : — 
AlUgretto, 



*f etc. 

It is worth noting that Beethoven has put the 
concluding variation and coda into triple time : — 
AOtgro. 




The new form does not appear to have taken 
root. Beethoven wrote a Scherzo in duple time 
in his Sonata, op. 31, no. 3, and a Trio in the 
same in the 9th Symphony ; and Mendelssohn a 
Scherzo in 2-4 in his Scotch Sjrniphony ; but a 
Minuet proper would seem to be essentially in 
triple time. 

There b a life of Vigan6— ' Commentarii della 
vita/ etc., by Carlo Ritomi, 8vo., Milan. 1838; 
and much information on him and on the Ballet 
of Prometheus (finom which the above is chiefly 
compiled) is given by Thayer in his 'Beethoven,' 
vol. ii. ia4>i26 and 380-384. [G.] 

VILBACK,* Alphonse Charles Renadd 
DS, bom June 3, 1829, at Montpellier. He en- 
tered the Paris Conservatoire in 1842, and in 
1844 took the first organ-prize, and the Prix de 
Rome at the same time as Victor Mass^. llie 
favourite pupil of Hal^vy, and remarkably indus- 
trious, he first became known as a composer of 
pianoforte pieces, more brilliant than original, 
but, like all young prize-winners on their return 
from Italy, he aspired to the stage. It was not 
however, till Sept. 4, 1857, ^^^ he produced his 
first work, ' Au clair de la Lune,* a pretty oper- 

1 TiM tfUe of the orlgfaal edition (ftren in the Wlenor Zeltanc of 
Fob. t7. 17W) runs m fbllows : ' XII Varlulonl par 11 CUtTlcombalo o 
Pteno-Forte (for lurptlcbord or pUno) Sal Menuetto bftlUto dalla 
Sigra. VonturinI a Slgr. Ctaochl nel Bollo delle Nosza dlaturbaU. del 
SIf r. Ltilcl ran BeethOTen no. S. In Vienna preuo ArUrU e Oomp.' 
The Ballet was compoud by J. J. Haibl. and produced at the Court 
Theatre. Majr 18. 1796. 

a This If probably the Frandi tpelllng of the Gennao name 
Wnbach. MendelMohn, writing to hU sitter (Nor. 10, I880X speaks 
f>[ ordering « set of studs from Paris '«i Ja Buck.* 
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etta in one act ('Bouffes Pnrisiens'V followed 
closely by his last *Don Almanzor (Th^tre 
Lyrique, April i6, 1858). He found his true 
vocation as organist of Saint Eugene (1855 to 
1871), where he rivalled Lef(5bure-W^ly in im- 
provisation, and equalled him in execution. 
Unfortunately he became a mere music-pub- 
lisher's hack, and amateur pianists are familiar 
with his mosaXques, fantaisies, etc., for two and 
four hands, with such titles as ' Beauts de TO- 
p^ra,* etc. This journey-work did not even pay, 
and it was in something like poverty that he died 
at Brussels, March 19, 1884. So brillLint and 
agreeable a talker deserved a better &te. He 
became nearly blind, but to the last retained his 
charming manner and his ability as a musician. 
The library of the Conservatoire contains the 
MSS. of his cantata * Le Ren^t de Tangier ' 
and a ' Messe Solennelle ' (Aug. 1847). He has 
also left printed scores of several orchestral 
works, 'Pompadour gavotte,' 'Chanson Cypriote,' 
' Marche Serbe,' etc. [G.C.] 

VILLANELLA (Ital., a country girl). An 
unaccompanied Part-Song, of light rustic char- 
acter, sharing, in about equal proportions, the 
characteristics of the Canzonetta. and the Balletta. 
The looseness of the style is forcibly described by 
Morley, who, in Part HI. of his ' Introduction 
to PracUcall Musicke,' speaks of it thus — ' The 
last degree of grauity (if they have any at all) 
is given to the villandle, or country songs, which 
are made only for the ditties sake : for, so they 
be aptly set to expresse the nature of the ditty, 
the composer, (though he were neuer so excellent) 
will not stick to take many perfect cords of ooe 
kind together, for, in this kind, they think it no 
fault (as being a kind of keeping decorum) to 
make a clownish musick to a clownish matter : 
and though many times the ditty be fine enough, 
yet because it carrieth that name Villanella, they 
take those disallowances as being good enough 
for a plow and cart.' 

This severe criticism of the old master is, how- 
ever, applicable only to Villanelle of the very 
lowest order. The productions of Elapspeiger' — 
whose attempts in this direction were very nu- 
merous—and of other Composers wanting the 
delicate touch necessary for the successful mani- 
pulation of a style so light and airy, are certainly 
not free from reproach. But the Villanelle of 
Pomponio Nenna,StefanoFelis,and other Masters 
of the Neapolitan School,^ differ but little from 
the charming Canzonetti, the Canzone alia Napo- 
litana, and the Balletti, for which they are so 
justly celebrated, and may be fairly classed among 
the most delightful productions of the lighter 
kind that the earlier half of the 17th century has 
bequentherl to us. Among the lighter Madrigals 
of Luca Marenzio— such as 'Vezzos' augelli,* 
quoted in vol. ii. p. 190 — there are many which 

• JosAinf HiEtoimnn XAnpnoim. a prollfle oompoaer and 
•killed musician, flourished at Venice and elsewhere in Italy in the 
earlier half of the 17th century ; Is mentioned with great euloflum 
by Kircher (Musurgia) ; and ld!t a mass of wurlu both for voices and 
instruoMnts behind him. of which a list Is given by F^tis. 

* The Stadtblbllothek at Munich contains a large number of these 
works, by Giovanni de Antlquls. and fourteen other Neapolitan com- 
posers i printed at Venice la IA74, In S very nre Tola. oM. Svo. 
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exhibit alinost all the more prominent character- 
ifltics of the Villiinella, in their most i-efined form : 
and the greater number of the Canzone of Gio- 
vanni Feretti, and the Balletti of Qastoldi — to 
which Morley is generally believed to have been 
indebted for the first suggestion of his own still 
more charming Ballets--di£Fer from true ViUa- 
nelle only in name. The same may be said of 
more than one of the best known and be»t 
beloved of Morley's own compositions in the 
same style. — ^The beet example of a modem Villa- 
nella is Sir Julius Benedict's well-known ' Blest 
be the home.' » [W^.E.] 

VILLAROSA, IL Marchesb di. The au- 
thor of a Dictionary of Neapolitan musicians, 
entitled, * Memorie dei compositori di musica del 
Begno di Napoli, raccolte dal Marchese di Villa- 
rosa. Napoli 1840* — indispensable to all stu- 
dents of Italian musical history. He was also 
the author of a work on Pergolesi (and ed., 
Naples, 1843), and to bim is due the first cer- 
tain knowledge of the place and date of the 
birth of that great composer, so prematurely 
removed. [See vol. ii. 686 6.] [G.J 

VILLOTEAU, GDiLLAUifB Andr^, well- 
known French writer on music, born Sept. 6, 
I759> At Belleme (Dept. de TOrne). After the 
death of his father, he was put, at four years of 
age, into the nmttrise of the Cathedral of Le 
Mans, and afterwards into the town school, 
under the Fathers of the Oratory. He declined, 
however, to enter a seminary, and roamed about 
from town to town seeking engagements as a 
church-chorister. In despair for a living, he at 
length (like Coleridge) enlisted as a dragoon, but 
was totally unfitted for a military life, and re- 
turned to the mattrise of Le Mans, which he 
shortly exchanged for that of the Cathedral of 
La Rochelle. He ultimately went up for three 
years to the Sorbonne, and obtained a place in 
the choir of Notre Dame, but the outbreak of 
the Be volution brought this employment to an 
end, and in 1793 he entered the chorus of the 
Op^ra, and remained there till offered a place 
as musician among the aavanU who accompanied 
Napoleon on his expedition to Egypt. 

This musical mission opened to him a congenial 
sphere for his very considerable abilities. Having 
studied on the spot ancient music, both Egyptian 
and Oriental, he returned to Paris, and continued 
his researches in the public libraries. As a mem- 
ber of the Institut de I'Egypte, he was anxious, 
before taking part in the great work which that 
body was commissioned by Government to draw 
up, to publish a ' M^moire sur la possibility et 
Tutilite d*une th^orie exacte des prindpes 
naturelsdela musique' (Paris, 1809, 88 pp.8vo), 
which he had read before the Soci^t6 libre des 
Scienoes et des Arts. This was followed by 
' Becherchee sur Vanalogie de la Musique avec les 
Arts qui ont pour objet Timitation du langage * 
(Ibid. 1807, 3 vols. 8vo), in which he developed 

I In Um article on Bran n iouumh nr. we promlaed to fire any 
fttfther Information which might reach as. under the head of VttLA- 
NBLLA. We regret to my that no discovery Ukaly to throw any naw 
l|f bt upon the suhlect has as yet been made. 
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some of his favourite ideas. It is in four parts : 
(i) The relations of the art of music to language 
and morals; (a) The part played by music in 
ancient times, and the causes which led to the 
loss of its former power over civilised and un- 
civilised peoples ; (3) The condition of music in 
Europe since the days of Guide d*Arezzo, the 
necessary acquirements for a complete musician, 
and new and original observations on the nature, 
origin, and object of music ; (4) A continuation 
of the former, and an attismpt to prove that 
music is an imitative and not an arbitrary art, 
that it has always been essentially traditional, and 
that by it were preserved intact for many cen- 
turies all human attainments — law, science, and 
the arts. This huge book, with all its tedious- 
ness, purposeless digressions, and false philo- 
sophy, is crammed full of learning, and contains 
ideas which at that date were new and original.' 

yilloteau*8 fame rests not on this book, but on 
his share in 'La Description de I'Egypte,' 
the magnificent work in 20 vols, folio (11 being 
plates), which took 1 7 years to publish (1809- 
1826), and which reflected so much credit on 
Cont^ and Jomard the distinguished secretaries 
of the commission. The musical portions are : 
(i) On the present condition of music in Egypt ; 
researches and observations historical and de- 
scriptive made in the country (2^0 pp. October, 
18 1 2); (2) A description, historical, technical, 
and liteiary of musical instruments in use among 
the Orientals (170 pp., 181 3, with three plates 
engraved by Decharoel) ; (5) A dissertation on 
the different kinds of musical instruments to be 
seen on the ancient monuments of Egypt, and on 
the names given them in their own language by 
the first inbftbitants of the country (26 pp.) ; (4) 
The music of ancient Egypt (70 pp., 1816). 

Now that Egypt and the East are familiar 
ground, it is easy to refute some of Villoteau's 
hypotheses, or to prove him wrung on minor 
points; but recollecting how little was known 
before him of the subjects he treated with so 
much learning and care, we may realise how 
much we owe to his patience and penetration. 
As a student, and unversed in matters of busi- 
ness, Villoteau made no profit either out of 
his position or his labours. Three-parts ruined 
by a notary, whom he had commissioned to buy 
him a property in Touraine, he had to leave 
Paris for Tours, where he owned a small house. 
Here he lived on his own slender resources, and 
on certain small sums allowed him by government 
for a French translation of Meibom's * Antiquse 
musicee auctores VII* (1652), which however 
was never published. The MS., now in the 
library of the Conservatoire, is in three columns, 
the original Greek, and translations into Latin and 
French, all in Villoteau's hand. The Greek 
seems correct, but is difficult to read from its 
having neither stops nor accents. 

t Aoeordinf to P^tU. Ita suocea was so small that the pobllsber 
exported or deatroyed all the unsold copies, a fsct which woold 
account tor lu present scarcity, but as the copyright was Villoteau's 
own property, and It had been entered at Galtand's. It Is difflcuU to 
belioTe a story so much to the dlieredit o( a raapeciable booksellax 
like BenouanL 
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Daring hii last yean, Villotaau wrote a 
* Traits de Phon^th^sio,* now lost, which was 
not approTed by the Institut de France, and 
consequently not published. He died at Toon, 
April 27, 1839, *ged nearly 80. [G.C.] 

VINCI, Lbonardo, born 1690 at Strongoli 
in Calabria, and educated with Pergolesi and 
Porpora, in the Consenratorio de' Poveri di Gesh 
Cristo at Naples, under Gaetano Greco. Of his 
life but little is known. He appears to have 
begun his career in 1 719 with two comic pieces 
in Neapolitan dialect, which were followed by 
a6 operas of yarious characters and dimensions. 
Of these, 'Ifigenia en Tanride' (Venice, 1725), 
•Astianatte' (^Naples, 1725), <Didone abban- 
donata' (Rome, 1726), and 'Alessandro nell' 
Indie' (Rome, 1729), had the greatest success. 
'Didone* established his fame. His last was 
*Artaserse' (Naples, 1732). In 1728 he was 
received into the congregation of the Rosario 
at Formiello, for whom he composed two Orato- 
rios, a Kyrie, two Masses k 5. and some Motets. 
He was poisoned by the relative of a Roman 
lady with whom he had a liainon, and died in 
1 732. His operas, says Bumey (iv. 400-537, etc.), 
form an era in dramatic music by the direct 
simplicitv and emotion which he threw into the 
natural clear and dramatic strains of his airs, and 
by the expressive character of the accompani- 
ments, especially those of the obbligato recitatives. 
He left a great number of cantatas for I and a 
voices, with bass or strings. These are quoted by 
Florimo (*Cenno Storico* p. 230-234), from whom 
the above facts are chiefly derived. A collection 
of his airs was published by Walsh of London, 
and highly prized. * Vo solcando,' firom * Arta- 
serse,* was sung everywhere by musicians and 
amateurs alike. [G.] 

VINGT-QUATRE VIOLONS. No reader 
of French ' Mdinoires ' of the 1 7th century can 
be ignorant of the part played by ballets at 
the courts of Henn IV., Louis XIII., and Louis 
XIV. The ballet combined the pleasures of 
music, dancing, and the play, gave great oppor- 
tunities for magnificeat display, and was for 
nearly a century the favourite diversion of 
princes and grands seigneurst thus preparing 
the way for opera. The passion for halleta de 
eour and dancing led to the formation of a 
special band of violinists, who, under Louis 
XIII, bore the name of the * band of 24 violins 
of the King^s chamber.* Its members, no longer 
mere minestriers [see Roi DES Violons, iii. 145], 
became mutideiu en charge, with a prospect of 
being eventually admitted to the Chapelle du Roi. 
Their functions were to play for the dancing at all 
the court-balls, as well as to perform airs, minuets, 
and rigadoons, in the King's antichamber, during 
his lever and public dinner, on New Year's Day, 
May I, the King's fSte-day, and on his return 
from the war, or from Fontainebleau. 

No complete list of ' the 2x violins ' who 
enlivened the court of the melancholy Louis 
XIII. has yet been made, but some of their airs 
may be seen in the MS. coUeetion of Philidor 
dirU — one of the precious posieaBioni of the Con- 
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■ervatoire libraiy. [See voL ii. p. 703 a.] The 
composers names are Michel Henri, (>i>nstantin, 
Dumanoir, Robert Verdi^, Mazuel, Le Page, 
Verpr^ de La Pierre, de La Vallez, and Lasarin, 
all, we conjecture, among the 34. The violin- 
ists occasioQally acted in the ballets, as in the 
'Ballet des doubles Femmes* (1625), when they 
walked in backwards, dressed as old women wiUi 
masks at the back of their heads, so as to loe^ 
as if they were playing behind their backs. This 
had a great success, and was revived by Taglioni 
(the father) in the masked ball in Auber's ' Gii»- 
Uve III.* in 1833. 

In Louis XIV*s reign the band of 34 vicdins 
was called the * grande bande,* and on Duma- 
noir*s appointment as Roi des Violons, the King 
made him conductor, with the title of ' asme vio- 
Ion de la Chambre.* The poet however was sup- 
pressed at the same time with that of the Roi des 
mdnestriers (May 22, 1697). The * grande bande,* 
again called ' the 24 violhis,* contin ued to exist till 
1 76 1, when Louis XV. dissolved it by decree 
(Aug. 22). During the rage for French fashions in 
music which obtained in Charles II.*s reign, the 
' 24 violons * were imitated here, in the 'King's 
music,' and became the ' four-and -twenty fiddlers 
all of a row * of the nursery rhyme. Meantime 
a dangerous rival had sprung up in its own home. 
In 1655 Lully obtained the direction of a party of 
16 violins, called the ' petite bande.' As violinist, 
leader, and composer he soon eclipsed his rival, 
and his brilliant career is well known. The modest 
position of conductor of a few musicians, whose 
duty was simply, like that of the * grande bande,* 
to play at the King's levere, dinners, and balls, 
satisfied him at first, but only because it brought 
him in contact with the nobility, and furthered 
his chance of becoming 'Surintendant de la 
Musique* to Louis XiV. This point once 
gained, nothing further was heard of the ' petite 
bande,' and by the beginning of the next reign 
it had wholly disappeared. 

The 24 vidlins remained, but as time went on 
they became old-fashioned and distasteful to the 
courtiers. Accordingly, as fast as their places fell 
vacant they were filled by musicians from the 
Chapelle du Roi, and thus the band became inde- 
pendent of the community of St. Julian. After 
1761 the only persons privileged to play sym- 
pnonies in the King's apartments were the musi- 
cians of his ' chamber * and ' chapel.* [G.C] 

VINNING, Louisa, bom probably at Newton 
Abbot, Devon. She appeared in public when a 
child, from 1840 to 42, under the title of the 'In- 
fant Sappho,' as a singer and harpist at the Ade* 
laide Gallery, Polytechnic, and elsewhere. She 
afterwards received instruction in singing from 
Frank Mori, and on Deo. 12, 1856. was brought 
prominently into notice by taking the soprano 
part in the 2nd and 3rd parts of the 'Messiah* at 
the Sacred Harmonic Society's Concert, at a mo- 
ment's notice, and 'with credit to heiself,* in place 
of the singer engaged, who became suddenly indis- 
posed during the performance. Miss Vinning 
afterwards sang at the Crystal Palace, the Wor- 
cester Festival, 1857, the Monday Popolar Con- 
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certs (1861), and elsewhere, until her mnrriage 
with Mr. J . S. C. Hey wood, in or about 1 865. At 
her concert, on July 5, i860, Mme. Montigny* 
R^niaury made her first appearance in Eng- 
land. [A.C.] 

VIOL (Ital. Viola; Fr. Viole). The jjrnsric 
name of the family of bowed instrumenui which 
Hucceeded the mediseval Fiddle and preceded the 
Violin. The Viol was inyented in the 15th cen- 
titry, and pasned out of general use in the 1 8th. 
It differs trom the violin in having deeper ribs, 
and a flat back, which is sloped off at the top, and 
was strengthened intemaliy by cross-bars and 
a broad centrepiece, on which the sound-post 
rests. The shoulders curve upwards, joining the 
neck at a tangent, instead of at right angles, as 
in the violin. The neck is broad and thin, the 
number of strings being five, six, or seven ; the 
peg-box is usually surmounted by a carved head. 
The sound holes are usually of the C pattern. 
[See SoDNDHOLE^.] The Viol was made in four 
principal sizes — Treble or Discant, Tenor (Viola 
da Braccio), Bass (Viola da Gamba), and Double 
Bass (Violone) : the last is still in use, the dou- 
ble bass of the violin pattern never having found 
general favour. The Viols are tuned by fourths 
and thirds, instead of fifths. Their tone is rather 
penetrating than powerful, and decidedly inferior 
in quality and flexibility to that of the violin, 
which accounts for their disappearance before 
the latter instrument. [See Violin.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA. (1) The Italian name of the Viol. 
(3) The usual name for the Tbnok Violin. (The 
accent is on the second syllable.) [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA BASTARDA. TheBaasViol, orViohk 
da Gamba, mounted with sympathetic strings like 
the Viola d' Amore. It afterwards developed into 
the Barytone. [See Babttoni.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA D'AMORE. A Tenor Viol with 
sympathetic strings. It usually has seven stopped 
strings. The sympathetic strings, of fine steel 
or brass, pass through small holes drilled in the 
lower part of the bridge, and under the finger- 
board : their number varies from seven to four- 
teen. They are tuned to a diatonic or chromatic 
scale. We give the ordinary tuning of the 
gut strings. The sympathetic 
strings, tuned to the scale of D, 
diatonic or chromatic, are some- 
times screwed up by pegs similar 
to those of the gut strings : but 
the better plan is to attach them 
to wrest-pins driven into the sides 
of the peg-box. [See Violin.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA DA BRACCIO. The Tenor VioL 
It had originally 6 strings, tuned as follows : — 
The sixth string was generally 
dropped in the last century, and 
the instrument thus approxi- 
mated in compass to the com- 
mon Viola or Tenor Violin, 
which has now superseded it. 
It was sometimes called* Viola 
da Spalla. [See Violin.] 
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VIOLA DA GAMBA. The Bass Viol. [See 
Viol, Violin.] (2) Under the incorrect title of 
Viol di Gamba it designates an organ stop of 8 ft. 
pitch, with open pipes, in the choir organ. Con- 
sidering its imitative aims, it is troubled with 
a most inappropriate slowness of speech, and 
in the lower octaves can hardly be used 
alone. [W.Pa.] 

VIOLA DA SPALLA (f.«. Shoulder Viol). 
[See Viola da Bbaccio.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA DI BORDONE. [See Barytone.] 

VIOLA DI FAGOTTO (Bassoon Viol). 
A name sometimes given to the Viola ^as- 
tarda. [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA POMPOSA. A small Violoncello 
with an additional treble string, tuned thus : — 
It was invented by Sebastian 
Bach, and is probably identical 
with the * Violoncello piccolo ' 
of his scores. The sixth of 
his solos for the Violoncello 
was written for this instru- 
•^ ment. [Seep. 2816.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLET. A name sometimes given to the 
Viola d*Amore. L. Mozart calls the Viola 
d*Amore with chromatic sympathetic apparatus 
the ' English Violet * : a singular denomination, 
for, as in the case of the Como Inglese, the 
instrument appears never to have been made, 
and seldom used, in this country. [E.J.P.] 

VIOLETTA. The French version of 'La 
Traviata,' by M. E. Duprez; produced at the 
Th^tre Lyrique, Oct. 27, 1864. [G.] 

VIOLETTA MARINA. A name found oc- 
casionally in the scores of Handel and his con- 
temporaries, probably to designate the Viola 
d'Amore. [See Viola d*Amobb, Violin.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLIN (Fiddle) .Viol, Viola, Violonb, Vio- 
loncello. Portable instrument^ of different 
sizes, constructed on the common principle of a 
resonant wooden box, pierced with two sound- 
holes, and fitted with a bridge, over which several 
gut strings attached to a tailpiece are stretched 
by means of pegs. The strings are stopped with 
the left hand on a fingerboard, and set in vibra- 
tion with a bow held in the right. Being the 
only instruments with strings in common oiyshes- 
tral use, they are usually called * stringed instru- 
ments,' and collectively * the strings ' : but the 
German name ' bowed instruments ' is more ac- 
curate.* They have been developed by the appli- 
cation of the bow to the Greek lyre and mono- 
chord ; and their conmion name (Viol, Violin, 
Fiddle) is derived from the Latin name by which 
a small sort of lyre appears to have been known 
throughout the Roman empire. The Latin name 
for any kind of string is 'fides,* of which the 
diminutive is 'fidicnla' : and by a grammatical 
figure which substitutes the part for the whole. 



i A German Mitbority lulfU that I 
inttruiiMou.' 
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these terms came to designate the lyre itself, 
just as we now speak of ttie quartet of fiddles 
collectively as 'the strings.' In the deriva- 
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tive tongues the diminutive assumed various 
forms, which may be divided into two groups, 
thus : — 



Latin Fides, a ttrlnr 
DimlnutlTe 

Fidicula 



(SODTBItN OROOP— 
Lom Lalim.) 



I 



Fidiula 



Spftntsh 

Vihuela 
Viola 



(NOBTRtBlt GBOOF- 
OU FrtnA.) 

FideiUe^ 



Ffdula 

(Alio. VltulA. VldalA. 
VIdellft, KIgelU. Ac) 

I 



Frovencal 

VioU 
Viola 



DtmlnatWe 

Vlolino 
Fr. Violon * 



lullan 

Vibla 

(Frmch Vlole, 
SoKlUh Viol) 

! 



M«dl«Tal 
French 

Vielle 

(VtttU*) 



Fithele 

Scottish 

Fithel 



AuffinentAtiTt 

Violoue 

Dimiotttlte 

Violoncello 



Xiiflith 

Fidel 

Mod«ra 
Kiiflith 

Fiddle 



Hirh 



Fiedel 

Low 
Gennui 

Vedel 



The Violin is the most popular and useful 
of all portable instruments, and indeed of all 
instruments except the pianoforte, and it has 
considerable importance as being the principal 
instrument in the orchestra, the main body of 
which is composed of violins, in their three sizes 
of trebles, altos or tenors, and basses. It is 
Dearer to the human voice in quality, compass, 
and facility of execution than any other instru- 
ment ; few are simpler in construction, and none 
is so cheap or so easily mastered, provided the 
learner sets rightly about it. In addition to the 
popularity which it enjoys on these accounts, the 
fiddle exercises an unique charm over the mind 
from the continuity of its existence and useful- 
ness. Most people are aware that ' an old fiddle 
is better than a new one.' This, as will appear 
further on, is not absolutely true ; although 
probably the majority of the fiddles in use are 
not new, very many being one, two, an<l even 
three hundred years old. A violin, if it be only 
well-made to begin with, can by timely and 
judicious rehabilitation, be made to last practi- 
cally for ever, or at least to outlast the lifetime 
of any particular possessor : and few things are 
more fascinating than putting an old disused 
Violin through this process, and reawakening its 
musical capacities. The Violin thus enjoys a 
sort of mysterious immortality, the effect of 
which is often enhanced by the groundless idea 

» The form FIdeflla b not foand. m> for u th« writer Icnowi. In 
literature. lU pUoe bevinf been early Ulcen bj the decayed form 

* Tielle ' : but iu put existence Is demonstrable by analogy. Brachet 
(Orammalre Hlstoriqae de la Langue Franfalse. p. 286) gives the fol- 
lowing instaaeea of the French forms assumed by Latin words in 
•iculus, -a. -um : Abeille (aplcula). Orteil (orticulum). Sommell (som- 
ntcnlos). F^rtl (periculum). Oreille (auricula). Comeille (comlcula). 
OuailleCovienla). Vermdl (vermiculus), Aiguille (adoula). From this 
list, to which may be added Oorbellle (oorbioula). we may safely con- 
clude that Fldicula became In the oldest French ' fldeille.* which form 
was transmitted with verr little alteration to Anglo-Saxon and Old 
High German, while in France Itself it became by phonetic decay 

• Vielle.* 

a * Violon ' ft the old Frwcb dlmlnuilT* of ' Vlole.' and exactly cqol- 
valcnt to • YioUiM.' 



that no good fiddles have been made since the 
golden age of the Cremona makers, which 
terminated 120 years ago. and that the secrets 
of violin-making are lost. In connexion with thi^ 
a good deal of enthusiasm has been lavished by 
connoisseurs on the beauty of design and yamish 
of the old Cremona Violins, and even in some 
usefid and reputable works on this subject this 
enthusiasm has been carried to a point where it 
can only be described as silly and grotesque. A 
fiddle, after all, even a Stradivari, is not a work 
of pure art, like a piece of painting or sculpture : 
it is as merely a machine as a watch, a gun, 
or a plough. Its main excellences are purely 
mechanical, and though most good fiddles are 
also well-designed and handsome, not a few are 
decidedly ugly. Leopold Mozart, in his Violin- 
School, has some pertinent remarks on this 
falUcy. To choose a fiddle for its outward 
symmetry and varnish, he says, is like choosing 
a singing bird for its fine feathers. 

Instruments more or less corresponding to 
our fiddle have been in use fjom very early times, 
and their origin has been the subject of much 
speculation. Bowed instruments have long been 
in use among various Oriental peoples : and this 
fact, interpreted by the fallacy that all inventions 
have their ultimate origin in the East, hat led 
many to ascribe an Oriental origin to our bowed 
instruments. Strict examination compels us to 
reject this view. The hai^ and lyre were borw 
rowed by the Greeks from Egypt, probably, like 
the alphabet, through Phoenicia: but here the 
debt of Europe to the stringed instrument makers 
of the East begins and ends. The Arabic and 
Hindoo instruments from which F4tia and 
others deduce the Violin, evidently belong to a 
totally distinct family. Their resonant box con- 
sists of a small drum,, perforated by a stick, the 
top of which serves as a fingerboard, while the 
lower end is rested on the ground during per- 
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formance. Now it can be shown that until the 
15th century no European bowed instrument, 
except the Marine Trumpet, which is a direct 
descendant of the Greek monochord, was rested 
on the ground during performance. [See Tbomba 
Marina.] All were played overhand, and were 
rested on or against the upper part of the per- 
former's body. This alone, independently of all 
inconsistencies of construction, distinguishes them 
from the Rebnb and the Ravanastram, and 
strengthens our conviction of their affinity with 
the Lyre. Most Eastern bowed instruments 
appear to be rude imitations of those of Europe ; 
and the development of the latter is so clearly 
traceable that it is superfluous to seek their origin 
elsewhere. The fiddle has developed out of the 
lyre and monochord, just as our music has de- 
veloped out of the diatonic scale which the Greeks 
deduced from the use of those instruments. 

Though the plurality of strings of our bowed 
instruments, and even their common name ^ are 
borrowed from the lyre, their principal parts, the 
elongated resonant box with its soundholes, the 
fingerboard, and the moveable bridge, come from 
the monochord. As early as the legendary nge 
of Pythagoras the Greeks obtained the luteals 
of the scale by cutting ofiP the aliquot parts of 
the monochord by means of a moveable bridge. 
For this the pressure of the finger was an 
obvious substitute: and practical use of the 
monochord in training the voice must have early 
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suggested the discovery that its tones could be 
prolonged by rubbing, instead of plucking them 
with the plectrum or finger.' The lyre suggested 
plurality of strings, and fumLihed a model of 
manageable size. Given the lyre and the mono- 
chord, the fiddle must evidently have been de« 
veloped sooner or later: and we now know that 
as early as the 3rd 
century B.C. an in- 
strument something 
between the two, and 
curiously reminding 
us of the stringed 
instruments of the 
middle ages, was used 
in the Greek colonies 
in Sicily. Fig. i re- 
presents a specimen 
carved on a Greek 
sarcophagus now u«ed 
as a font in the Ca- 
thedral of Girgenti. 
A bas-relief in the 
Ix>uvre shows an» 
other specimen of the same instrument.^ 

The resemblance between this antique instru- 
ment and the rebec and lute is noteworthy ; and 
it possibly represents that particular form of 
lyre which was denominated ' Fidicula.* 

The following genealogical table may assist 
the reader's memory :— 




Crwth 

I 



Bebeo 
I 



Hardj 



rgurdj 



Marine trampol 



Troubtdoar Fiddle 
YI0I (VIolft da Gamba, Vlolone or common Doable Ban) 



Ijra. Llrone Viol d'Amore 

The Cbwth [see that article], which appears to 
be a survival of the normal pattern of the small 
Roman Lyre in a remote part of the Empire, is 
an obvious link between the musical mstru- 
ments of antiquity and those of modem Europe.* 
When and by whom the bow was applied to 
these instruments we cannot tell. But certainly 
long before the 13th century, various modifica- 
tions of them, some plucked with the fingers or 
plectrum, others sounded with a bow, were in use 
throughout Europe under the names of Fiddle, 
Crowd, Botte, Geige (Gigue, Jig), and Rebec 
(Ribeb, Ribible). About the 13th century an 
improved instrument appeared in the south of 
Europe concurrently with that remarkable musi- 
cal and literary movement which is associated 
with the Troubadours. This instrument was 
called * Viole * or * Vielle * ; but it is convenient 
to assign it the name of Guitar-Fiddle, reserving 
the term Viol for the later instrument with 
comerblocks which is permanently associated 
with the name. The Guitax^Fiddle, which was 

1 Fiddle, <.«. fldlenla, - lyre. 

* The elmllaHty between some ancient WeUh aSn and the Greek 
Bodea ratfcaU that theie aire may be rcmnanU of the popular 
■male, of Greek origin, whldi spread with the away of Bome orer 
Western Europe. 
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Violin (Tenor Violin. Violoncello or 1 



s Violin) 



intended to accompany the voice, was larger than 
its predecessors, increased size being made pos- 
sible by giving it a waist, so as to permit the 
bow to reach the strings. It may be described 
as a rude Guitar, Hurdygurdy, and Viol in one ; 
for we find the same instrument, in different 
instances sometimes plucked, sometimes bowed, 
and sometimes played with the wheeL When 
modified and developed for plucking it became 
the Spanish guitar, for playing with the wheel, 
the Vielle or Hurdygurdy, and for bowing, the 
Viol. The Viol was employed, as the Guitar- 
Fiddle had been, to support the voice : and the 
development of choral singing led to the con* 
struction of viols of various pitches. In the 
fifteenth century we first meet with experiments 
in constructing bowed instruments of different 
sizes, corresponding to the various human voices. 
Comerblocks, which mark the transition from 
Uie Guitar-Fiddle to the Viol, were probably 
invented to facilitate the construction of the larger 
fiddles. Tlieir use prepared a great advance in the 

t If the flacer be slightly rosined a eonthraoos tone can be pro- 
duced. The Glass Harmonica Is an example In which the flnger 
performs the fnnctloiu of a bow. 

« Carl Bngel. 'The Karly History of the VloUn Family. 9. 111. 
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art of fid'He-making : for they inoreased both the 
tension of the resonant box, and the tniosmission 
of the vibration of the strings. The constraction 
of instruments with comerblocks, in various 
sizes, was contemporary with the great develop- 
ment of polyphonic choral music in Germany 
and the Netherlands in the I5ih century : 
and by the banning of the next century, the 
Treble or Discant Viol, Tenor, Bass Viol, and 
Double Bass or Violone, were well established 
both in those countries and in North Italy. 

The 'Violin* model, which differs from the 
Viol in having shallower sides, with an arched 
instead of a flat back, and square shoulders, and 
in being composed in all its parts of curved or 
arched pieces of wood, glued together in a state 
of tension on the blocks, first appears in Italy 
towards the middle of the i6th century. It 
completely revolutionised the fiddle*maker*s art, 
driving out of use first the Discant Viol, then 
the Tenor, and last of all the Bass VioL The 
Double Bass, alone, which remains a Viol pure 
and simple, has resisted the inroads of the Violin 
model in all save the soundholes. The substitu- 
tion of the Violin for the Viol in all its sizes 
exoept the largest, is due to the louder tone of 
the former instrument, and it accords with a 
general principle underlying the whole history 
of musical instruments^ which may be stated as 
the 'survival of the loudest.' The vibrations 
of the Viol were insufficient to meet the growing 
demand for power. As a means to this end. 
Viols were constructed double-strung in fifths 
and octaves [see Ltrb], and also with sympa- 
thetic strings of metal, constituting the family 
of the Viola d'amore and Babttonb. [See vol. i. 
p. 146.1 But in the last century the Violin 
effected a complete rout of all its competitors, 
and its model was finally adopted for the Tenor 
and Bass, and sometimes even for the Double- 
Bass, although for the last-named instrument the 
Viol model is still generally used in this country. 
The Viol Double Bass has survived partly be- 
cause it is much easier to make, partly because 
from this particular instrument a penetrating, 
rather than powerful, tone is required. Tlie 
Violin extinguished the Discant Viol in Italy 
and Gennany in the 1 7th century, in France and 
England in the iSth. England held out longest 
for the Bass Viol or Viola da Gamba, for this 
instmment continued to be manufactured and 
played in this country to nearly the end of the 
last century, when it had everywhere else become 
practically extinct. The models now in use for 
our bowed instruments have scarcely changed at 
all since the time of Stradivari (1 680-1 730) : and 
his models varied only in the design of certain 
details from those in use a century earlier. 

The Violin, as we have it, is thcorefore abont 
three centuries old. Of all musical instruments 
it is the only one that has survived unchanged 
throughout modem musical history. The lutes, 
the universal companions of bowed instruments 
until a century and a half ago, have disap- 
peared as completely as the spinet and the hup- 
sichord.- Wind instruments of all kinds have 
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been completely revolutionised, but the Violin 
has remained for three hundred years the same : 
and it is probably destined to remain so while 
mutio exists, for though numberless attempts 
have been made to improve it they have been 
all abandoned. 

The model of the Violin, which the experience 
of centuries and the ingenuity of many genera- . 
tions of mechanics thus wrought out, appears at 
first sight eccentric and capricious. It might be 
thought that any sort of resonant box, and any 
sort of frame strong enough to hold the strings, 
would equally answer the purpose. The fact 
however is, that every minute detail has its 
use and meaning. Suppose, for instance, the 
fiddle were made with straight sides. In this 
case, unless either the resonant box is so much 
narrowed as to spoil the tone, or the bridge is 
considerably heightened, with the same result, 
the bow could not reach the outer strings. Sup- 
pose, again, it were made of the same general 
outline, but without cornerblocks, like a guitar. 
In this case the vibrations would be more nu- 
merous, and their force would be consequently 
less ; the tone would be thin, as may be proved 
with one of the many guitar-shaped fiddles 
which have been occasionally made in all 
periods. Suppose it made with a flat back 
like the Viol: in this case, though the tone 
might be improved in the high treble, it wonld 
be deficient in depth in the middle and bass, 
unless indeed it were made considerably larger 
and deeper. If the curves of the various parts or 
the shape and position of the bridge and sound- 
holes are materially altered, the capacity for 
vibration is injured, and the tone deteriorates in 
consequence. If the body of the instrument is 
lengthened at the expense of the fingerboard, the 
player's left hand is cramped : if the whole length 
is increased the instrument becomes too largo to 
be conveniently handled. Probably every struc- 
tural alteration that could be suggested has been 
at some time tried and disminsed. The whole 
design of the fiddle has been settled gradually 
in strict accordance with the requirements of 
tone and execution. 

The total normal length of the violin has been 
determined by the length of the average human 
arm bent at a convenient angle. The length of 
the handle or neck has been determined by the 
space necessary for the average human hand to 
manipulate the fingerboard ; and since * shifting* 
on all the strings has become general this length 
has increased. The length of the resonant box 
is the first of these measurements less the second. 
Its central or smallest breadth is determined by 
the requirements of bowing, as applied to a bridge 
of sufficient breadth and height to set the in* 
instrument properly in vibration. The other 
breadths and lengths are determined by the ne- 
cessity of allowing a sufficient vibrating length 
for the strings, while keeping the bridge in the 
centre, t.e. on a line dividing the superBoial area 
of the belly into two equal parts, or nearly so. 
The tongue, so to speak, of the violin, that which 
corresponds to the reed of a wind instrument, is 
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the bridge ; and the action of the bridge dependa 
upon the soundpost. The soundpost is a slender 
cylindrical block, fixed at both ends, performing 
the double function of transmitting certain vibra- 
tions from the belly to the back and of making a 
firm base for one foot of the bridge. The bridge 
is a true reed ; its treble foot is rigid, and rests 
on that part of the belly which is made rigid by 
the soundpost. Its bass foot rests on that part of 
the belly which has a free vibration, augmented 
Had regulated by the bass bar : and it is through 
this foot that the vibration of the strings is com- 
municated to the belly, and thereby to the mass 
of air in the fiddle. The treble foot of the biidge 
is therefore the centre of vibration : the vibra- 
tional impulse is communicated by the bass foot 
alone, and undulates round the treble foot in 
circles, its intensity being modified by the thick- 
nesses and curves of the belly and by the incisions 
called the soundholes. 

The steps by which this instrument, at once so 
simple and so complex, has been produced, are 
easily traced: its intermediate forms can be 
studied in artistic monuments, and some of them 
even still exist. Old stringed instruments have 
generally died hard : and very primitive ones have 
maintained their place side by side with the im- 
proved ones founded upon them. Thus the Marine 
Trmnpet, which is the oldest bowed instrument, 
and represents the earliest development of the 
Monochord, long continued in use concurrently 
with instruments of a more advanced kind, and is 
not yet quite obsolete. [See Tromba Mabuta.] 
A Guitar-shaped Violin^ which is directly de- 
scended firom the Fidel of the Troubadours, has 
been made and used in all ages. Similarly the 
Rebec long continued in use side by side with 
the violin.^ The Viola da Gamba has never been 
completely effaced by the Yiohmcello. But per- 
haps the most singular survival of all is the 
Welsh Crwth, which is simply the small lyre, 
as introduced by the Romans into Celtic Britain, 
adapted by some slight modifications for use as 
a bowed instrument. In tracing the history of 
stringed instruments it is necessary to beware of 
assuming that the same name always designates 
the same instrument. * Violino* and ' Violon,* for 
instance, were at first commonly employed to 
denote the Tenor. [See Tenor Violin.] •Violon- 
cello' is literally the 'little violone' or bass 
viol. The Violone itself, as its augmentative 
termination implies, was a *big Viola,* and 
originally designated the Bass Viol. When the 
Double Bass- Viol became common, the name 
was transferred to this larger instrument. It 
then became necessary to &id a new name for 
the small Bass, and hence the diminutive name 
•Violoncello.' When our modem Violoncello, 
which is property the 'Bass Violin,* came into 
use. the original name and the functions of this 
■mall Violone were transferred together to the 

I Bm the artkia Rkbko. In that uticla tb« author erroneously 
•tated that no upednMn of the Rebec wa« ki>own to exUt. an error 
shared hj M. VIdal (InttrumenU k Arehet. vol. I. p. 18) and by M. 
Chonqoct 'Catalogne Ralaonnd dca InatmineDUdu Coiiserratoire,' 
p. t (' ImpoMlble d'«n retrouver on mqI aojoard'hul '). In the 
Czhtbttlon of Ancient Moaloal Inftrnmentt at Milan In 1881 no lets 
ihM lU •MvliM qMaaoa ware eihlMtetf. 
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new instrument, which still retains them. • Vielle,' 
now appropriated to the hurdy-gurdy, denoted in 
the 13th century the instrument which we 
have called the Guitar-Fiddle. • Fiddle,' • Crwth.' 
•Geige,' and 'Ribeca,' all now frequently em- 
ployed in various languages to designate the 
modem violin, are properly the names of dis- 
tinct instruments, all now obsolete. • Lyre * has 
been employed at different times to designate 
all sorts of bowed instruments. 'Viola,* which 
seems to have been the original Provenfal name 
of the guitar-fiddle, and afterwards designated 
Viols of all sizes, is now appropriated to the 
Tenor Violin. But it is needless to multiply 
instances. No rational account of the develop- 
ment of instruments can be obtained from the 
use of names. For this purpose we must examine 
the instruments themselves when they exist : 
when they have perished we must have recourse 
to artistic representations, which, however im- 
perfect, are all we have to rely on before about 
I550> a century later than the earliest develop- 
ment of bowed instruments as a class by them- 
selves. For, although the fittings of the two 
classes differed, it was not until the 15th cen- 
tury that any constructive difference was effected 
between plucked and bowed instruments. In 
that century the discovery seems to have been 
made that an arched back and a flat belly were 
best for the plucked class, and a flat back and 
arched belly with inwardly curving bouts for the 
bowed class; and hence the lute and the viol. 
A higher bridge, supported by a soundpost, in 
the bowed class, completed the separation. Both 
however were strung alike: and down to the 
time of Bach the same music often served for 
both, and was played with identical stringing 
and fingering. 

It is curious that both the pianoforte and the 
violin owe their origin to the monochord. Fami- 
liarity with the monochord might have early sug- 
gested that by stopping the strings of the lyre 
upon a fingerboard the number of strings neces- 
sary to the latter instrument might be diminished 
by two-thirds, the tuning facilitated, and the 
compass extended. But before any improvement 
in this direction was ever made, the monochord 
itself had been developed into other instruments 
by the appliaition of the bow and the wheel. The 
monochord consisted of an oblong box, at each end 
of which was fixed a triangular nut. A peg at the 
tail end of the box served to attach the string : at 
the other end the string was strained tight, at first 
by weights, by changing which the tension and 
pitch of the string were altered at pleasure, after- 
wards by a screw. Beneath the string were 
marked those comhinntions of the aliquot parts of 
the string which vielded the diatonic scale. The 
belly was pierced with soundholes near the tail ; 
a moveable block or bridge somewhat higher 
than the nuts served to cut off so much of the 
string as was nece^isaiy to produce the desired 
note. This moveable bridge has survived in all 
bowed instrumentH, thouch its position is never 
changed ; and it will serve to the end of time to 
connect them with their original 
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This now-forgotten instrument was the main 
foundation on which medifeval music rested. By 
its aid the organ was tuned, and the voice of the 
singer was trained to the ecclesiastical scales, 
the principal of which, with their Authentic 
and Piagal tones, were graduated upon it in 
parallel lines. The oldest representations of the 
monochord show it horizontally placed on a 
table and plucked with the finger: but as the 
most primitive of bowed instruments is simply 
a bowed monochord, it may fairly be assumed 
■that the bow was early employed to render its 
tones continuous. Probably a common mili- 
tary bow was originally used. Nothing could 
be more natural. The monochord was used, as 
already said, to tune the organ and to train the 
voice : and its efficiency in both respects would 
be greatly increased by thus prolonging its 
sounds. The wheel was probably us^ at an 
early period as a substitute for the bow; and 
the monochord was thus ready for further de- 
velopments. 

Adapted so as to be handled vertically, i.e. 
with one end on the ground, it became the 
Trummscheidt or Marine Trumpet. [See Tromb a 
Mabina.] In its primitive form, the Trumm- 
scheidt must have been very unlike the mature 
instrument as described in that article. As we 
find it in old pictures, it was a monochord about 
6 feet long, the lower part consisting of a large 
wooden sheath, 4 feet long and about 10 inches 
wide at the bottom, and diminishing to 5 inches 
in width where it joins the handle. The handle 
and head together were about 2 feet long. It 
had a common bridge, and was played, not in 
harmonics, but by stopping and bowing in the 
ordinary way. We know from Mersenne that it 
was occasionally strung with two or more strings, 
thus forming, if the expression is permissible, a 
double or triple monochord. 

Whether the second modification of the mono- 
chord, in which it retains its horizontal position, 
and the string is set in vibration by a wheel and 
handle, and which is represented by the Organis- 
trum or Hurdy-gurdy, preceded or followed the 
Trunmischeidt in point of time cannot be deter- 
mined. Structurally the Organistrum departs 
less from the monochord than the Trummscheidt 
does, because the horizontal position is retained : 
on the other hand, the invention of the wheel 
and handle cannot have preceded that of the bow, 
for which it is a substitute. Originally the Or- 
ganistrum was an ecclesiastical instrument, and 
it may be said to be a combination of the mono- 
chord and the organ. It was made of large size, 
and was played, like the organ, by divided labour, 
the performer being solely concerned with the 
clavier, while an assistant supplied the rotary or 
grinding motion which produced the tone. The 
large Organistrum is found in the sculpture over 
the celebrated door of Santiago at Gompostella, 
which proves its position among ecclesiastical 
instruments. But we have also actual specimens 
which appear to have been used in the church. 
Two are preserved in the Germanic Museum at 
Nurcmbei^, in both of which the fliae and oma- 
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mentation leave no doubt as to their ecclesiastical 
character.^ 

Meanwhile, the Roman Lyre or Fidicula, in 
various modified forms, had never gone out of 
use. Introduced into Celtic Britain by the Ro- 
mans, the Fidicula was called by the Britons 
'Crwth,' a word which signifies 'a bulging box.* 
Latinised as 'Chrotta,' this became by phonetic 
decay • Hrotta' and ' Rotte.* The meaning of the 
word, taken together with existing pictures, gives 
ns a clue to its shape. The upper part consisted 
of two uprights and a crosspiece or transtillum, 
the lower part of a box bulging at the back, and 
flat at the front where the strings were extended. 
From the illustrations in old manuscripts it ap- 
pears that sometimes the resonant box was 
omitted and the type of the primitive harp was 
approached. In either form the primitive fidicula 
must have been of small size. It apparently 
had neither bridge nor fingerboard, and was 
plucked with the fingers. But in a celebrated an- 
cient * Harmony of the Gospels' in the Frankish 
dialect, attributed to Ottfried von Weissenburg 
(840-870), we find the Lyre, the Fiddle, the Harp, 
and the Crwth, all enumerated in the Celestial 
Concert.' Were any of these instruments played 
with the bow ! In other words, does this passage 
indicate that the art of fiddling is a thousand 
years old T The writer is inclined to think that 
it does. It is hard to see how so many sorts 
of stringed instruments could have been diffe- 
rentiated, except by the circumstance that some 
of them were played with the bow : and in an 
English manuscript of not much later date be- 
longing to either the loth or nth century, we 
have a positive representation of an English 
fiddler with fiddle and bow, the former being, in 
fact, the instrument called by Chaucer the Ribible, 
and afterwards generally known by the name ia 
its French form ' Rebec.' 

Fio. 2. 




Certainly in the nth or loth, probably in the 
9th century, the bow, the bridge, and the finger- 
board, all derived from the monochord, had evi- 

1 One VOT7 Urge And heary one has a cnietftK eanred near the 
handle, and the lid ornamented with carrtngt: the other ha| 
the saered monogram and sacred heart, 
s ' Sih thar ouh al ruartt 
Thai organa fuarlt 
Lirajoh Fidula 
Job managfaitu Swegala 
Harphajoh BuUa 
Joh that Joh Ouatea dohta.* 

(SehUter. Tbesattrua Antlq. Tevt. vol. I. p. S«9.) 
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denily been applied to the ' Fidicula* or ' Crwth.* 
The inatrumeiit it altered precisely as might have 
been expected. The crosspiece and uprights have 
disappeared. Their place is taken by a neck and 
heao. the latter forming a peg-box ; and the balg- 
ill. .w , , . ' I m: instrument is modified to 
suit ih& change. It may well be, however, that 
this primitive bowed inBtrument was the direct 
descendant of the lute-shaped fidicula which the 
Girgenti sarcophagus (p. 267) proves to have 
existed before the Christian era, and that it is 
identical with the 'Fidula' of Ottfried. 

Sometimes the crosspiece and uprights, placed 
somewhat closer together, were retained side by 
side with the new features, the neck and finger* 
Fio. 3. 
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board. The above cut, from Worcester Cathedral, 
serves to illustrate the coalition of the Crwth and 
Rebec, the upper part of the instrument being in- 
termediate between the two. The instrument 
thus produced is the bowed Crwth, to which, fol- 
lowing Mr. Engel, it may be convenient to assign 
the name of (>owd, leaving the original word 
Crwth to designate the primitive fidicula plucked 
with the fingers. In point of tone and execution 
the Crowd and the Rebec were identical. The 
Crowd was the Crwth with the addition of a 
bridge and a fingerboard : the Rebec was the 
Crowd minus its uprights and crosspiece, and 
having a pear-shaped bc^y. The name Fidel, the 
decayed form of * Fidicula,* probably indiflTerently 
applied to both, and was afterwards used for the 
laiigier instrument presently mentioned. 

The * Geige,* which some authorities have 
treated as an independent instrument, appears 
to be practically identical with the Rebec. In the 
Nibelungenlied the instrument played by the 
I Videlar ' is called the ' Glge,* though the bow 
is always called 'Videlbogen.' Medieval sculp- 
ture, painting, manuscripts and heraldry yield 
numberless illustrations of the ' Geige.' If there 
was any marked difference between it and the 
Rebec it amounted to this, that the Rebec had a 
narrower pear-shaped body, like the lute, while 
the Geige had a short neck fitted to an oval or 
drcolar resonant box« 
VOL. IV. PT. 3. 



The accompanying woodcut is taken from 
Cologne Cathedral, and shows the Geige of the 
13th century. 

Fjo. i. 




The next, from the Kreuz-Capelle in Burg Carl- 
stein in Bohemia, shows the improved one of 
Fig. 6. *^® '4^^ century. The 

name 'Geige' probably 
contains the root * jog ' or 
' Jig,* the connection lying 
in the jogging or jigging 
motion of the fiddler's right 
arm. 

A writer of the 13th 
century gives instructions 
both for this small fiddle, 
which he calls *Rubeba,' 
and for the larger Fidel, 
then just coming into use, 
which he calls 'Viella.'^ The Rubeba or 
Rebec, according to him, had two strings only, 
which were tunea by the interval of a fifth, the 
lower being C, the upper G. ' Hold it close to 
the head,* he writes, 'between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand.* He then minutely 
describes the fingering, which is as follows : — 




iDd 8triDt> 



lit string. 




It will at once strike the reader that we practi- 
cally have here the second and third strings of the 
violin. A third string was soon added : and we 
know from Agricola that the highest string of the 
three-stringed Rebec was tuned a fifth higher, 
thus :r- 



We have here practically the three highest strikigs 
of the violin : and it is thus clear that the violin, 
in everything except the ultimate shape of the 
resonant box and the fourth string, is at least 
as old as the 13th century, and probably very 

I JarooM of Morarte (a Domlnlean monk of PvtoX 'Speenlon 
MatloM.' printwl In CooaMmaker. Seriptorat dt Moaleft lledtt 
AoTl. Tom. L The original MS. U la th« BibUothtqna Hktlonato 1 
Fonda da la Sortwnae, Ko. 1117. A Franeh tranalatlon. with DoUt 
bf M. Para*, appaand In raUs's Bania MuMala te US7. 

' T 
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muoh older. Another striking illoBtratton of the 
identity of fiddling and the tiddler now and six 
hundred years ago is afforded by the bow-hands 
of the mediaeval players, whose grasp of the bow 
is generally marked by perfect freedom and cor- 
rectness. 

These early medisval fiddles were small instru- 
ments of simple construction and slight musical 
capacity, chiefly used in merrymakings to ac- 
company song or dance. Companies of profes- 
sional players were maintained by noblemen for 
their amusement: witness the fouivand-twenty 
fiddlers of Etzel in the Nibelungenlied. The 
reader will remember that Etzel's private band 
of fiddlers, richly dressed, and headed by their 
leaders, Schwemel and Werbel, are chosen as his 
messengers into Burgundy: and among the noble 
Buigundian guests whom they bring back is the 
redoubtable amateur fiddler Volker, who lays 
about him like a wild boar with his 'Videlbogen 
starken, michel, unde lane/ doing as much execu- 
tion, says the rhymer, as an ordinary man with 
a broadsword. Volker 'der videlar.' or * der 
spileman,' as he is often called, ia not a mere 
figment of the poet. Everything proves the 
mediiBval fiddles to have been popular instru- 
ments, and their use seems to have been familiar 
to all classes. Wandering professional musicians, 
'fahrende Lieute,* carried them from place to 
place, playing and singing to them for subsist- 
ence. Among the amateurs who played them 
were parsons and parish clerks : witness the 
parish clerk Absolon ot Chaucer, who could * play 
tunes on a (onall ribible.' and the unfortunate par- 
son of Ossemer, near Stendal, who, according to 
the Brunswick Chronicle (quoted by Forkel), was 
killed by a stroke of lightning as he was fiddling 
for his parishioners to dance on Wednesday in 
Whiteun-week in 1203.* 

These primitive fiddles apparently sufficed the 
musical world of Europe until the 1 3th century." 
Their compass seems to have been an octave and 
a half, from C to G, including the mean notes 
of the female or boy*s voice. The extension of 
the compass downwards is probably the clue 
to the improvement which followed. It nuiy be 
observed that the development of musical instru- 
ments has always been from small to large and 
from high to low : the ear, it would seem, seeks 
ever more and more resonance, and musical re- 
quirements demand a larger compass: but the 
development of the Song in the hands of the 
Troubadours affords an adequate explanation of 
the fact that the fiddle-maker about this time 
strove to make his resonant box larger. But 
there is an obvious limit : if the belly is greatly 
widened the bow cannot be made to touch the 
Btringi without making the bridge of inordinate 
height. Some ingenious person, about the 13th 
century, devised an alternative : this consisted in 
constructing the aides of the resonant box with a 
contrary flexure, giving the contour of the instm- 

1 'IB dnwoi 3af tmdtah da WandcrtraekeD htj 8t«ndal la dam 
Dorpa saiutea OaMmor. dornt d« Pmhw d«i MidWMkans ta daa 
Plazt«a und Teddelte ajntta Barm to dam DaoM. da qnam «ia 
Doonendilaeh. ond tchloeh dem PanMr ipMa Arm aff mid dem 
Tadddbofw oad XXIY Lttde u»d «o d«ai Ttb«* 
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ment a wavy character, exactly like the guitar, 
and making a sort of waist. By this means the 
bridge could be left at the proper height, while 
the capacity of the instrument in respect of size, 
compass, and resonance was increased. Some 
unknown mechanic thus invented what came to 
be called in Northern Europe the Fidel, in 
Northern France the Vielle, in Southern Franoe 
and Italy the Yiole. We have called it the 
Guitar-fiddle. There can be little doubt that 
Provence is its motherland, and that it first 
came into use among the Troubadours. 

Fio. e. 




The invention of the waist was the first prin- 
cipal step in the development of the Viol, and this 
feature was only possible in instruments con* 
structed like the monochord and hurdy-gurdy, 
with sides or ribs. Tl\e Geige, Crowd, and Rebec 
were constructed on the principle of the Lute, 
which still survives in the Mandolin : they con- 
sisted of a flat belly and a convex back, joined 
oyster-fashion by the edges. No improvement 
as regards resonance was possible in these oyster-> 
shaped instruments : the fiddle of the future re* 
quired a certain depth in all its parts, which 
can only be given by sides or ribs. No other 
instrument was capable of a wnist : and as the 
reader is aware, the body of such an instrument 
was ready to hand in the small organistrum or 
hurdy-gurdy. The Guitai^fiddle was simply a 
Hurdy-gurdy played with the bow. The de- 
scription of it by Jerome of Moravia proves 
that it was a harmonic as well as a melodic in- 
strument. It had five strings, the lowest of 
which was a bourdon, t. e. was longer than the 
rest, and did not pass over the nut, but was 
attached to a peg outside the head. In the 
long Bourdon of the Troubadour*8-fiddle we thus 
have the origin of the fourth string, which was 
afterwards reduced to the normal length by the 
expedient of covering it with wire. The two 
highest strings were usually tuned in unison: 
this enabled the player either to double the 
highest note, or to play in thirds, at pleasure, 
Jerome of Moravia ^ves three different tunings. 
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mnd probably others were in uae, each being 
adapted to the music intended to be performed. 

The Guitar-fiddle was larger than the Geige 
and Rebec, and approximated in size to the 
Tenor. [See opposite. Fig. 6.] This instrument 
is probably the Fidel of Chaucer. It has place 
in English life as an instrument of luxury. 

For him [i.e. the Oxford Clerk] had lever han at his 

beddeshed 
A twenty bokea, clothed in black and red, 
Of Aristotle ana his philosophy, 
Than robes rich^ or Fidel or Sautrie. 

(Canterbury Tales, Prologue.) 

Existing representations of the Fidel appear to 
indicate that the increased length of the instru- 
ment was not at first accomp.inied by a cor- 
responding increase in the length of the strings, 
and that it was fitted with a tailpiece and loop 
of unusual length. It had no comer^blocks.^ A 
good idea of the mediaeval Fidel may be gained 
from the modem Spanish or common guitar, 
which appears to be simply the improved Fidel of 
the Troubadours minus its bridge, tailpiece, sound- 
post and soundholes. It has precisely the same 
arrangement for the pegs, which are screwed ver- 
tically into a flat head, which is ofWn, but not 
always, bent back at an angle with the neck. 
The guitar, however, requires no bridge, and no 
soundpost: its tailpiece is glued to the belly, 
and it retains the primitive central sonndhole, 
which in the bowed instrument gives place to 
a double soundhole on either side of the bridge. 

[See SOONDHOLES.] 

We now reach a step of the greatest impor- 
tance in the construction of bowed instruments, 
the invention of 'comer-blocks.* This improve- 
ment followed naturally from the invention of 
the waist. A modem violin has two projecting 
points on each of its sides, one at either ex- 
tremity of the bouts or bow-holes which form 
the waist of the instrument. In the classical 
pattern, which has prominent comer-blocks, 
these projections form a sharp angle : in the 
older ones, including the viols, the angle is less 
acute, and the comer therefore less prominent. 
These comers mark the position of triangular 
* blocks * inside, to which the ribs of the instm- 
ment are glued, and which are themselves glued to 
the back and belly, forming, so to speak, the cor- 
ner-stones of the constmction. They contribute 
enormoufdy to the strength and resonance of the 
fiddle. Comer-blocks, as well as bowed instru- 
ments of the larger sizes, first appear in the 15th 
century : and as large fiddles can only be con- 
veniently constructed by means of comer-blocks 
we may fairly conclude that the two inventions 
aure correlative. 

The writer inclines to ascribe the origin of 
comer-blocks to Germany, because it was in 
that land of mechanical inventions that the 
manafacture of the viol in its many varieties 
was chiefly carried on by the lute-makers from 
1450 to 1600, because the earliest known instru- 
ment-makers, even in Franoe and Italy, were 
Germans, and because it is in the German 
musical handbooks of the first part of the 
16th century — Yirdung, Lusdnios, Juden* 
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kiinig, Agricola, and Gerle — that we find the 
viol family for the first time specifically described. 
This invention was the turning-point in the de- 
velopment of bowed instruments. It not only 
separated them definitely from their cognates of 
the lute and guitar class, but it gave them 
immense vauiety in design, and rendered them 
easier to make, as well as stronger and more 
resonant. Whether double or single comer- 
blocks were first employed, is uncertain. Possi- 
bly the first step was the introduction of single 
comer-blocks, by which the ribs were increased 
from two to four, the upper ones having an in- 
ward curvature where the bow crosses the strings. 
The illustration is from a drawing by Raifaelle, 
P20, 7, in whose paintings 

the viol with single 
corner - blocks oc- 
curs several times. 
[For another speci- 
men, see Sound- 
HOLES, Fig. 3.] Sin- 
gle corner - blocks 
were occasionally 
used long after the 
introduction of dou 
bleones. The writer 
has seen very good 
old Italian tenors and dotible-bnsses with single 
corners. A well-known specimen in painting 
is the fine Viola da gamba in Domenichino*s St. 
Cecilia. The vibration is more rapid and free 
than that of the instrument with double comers, 
but the tone is consequently less intense. 

But the foundation on which fiddle-making 
was finally to rest was the viol with double 
comers. Double corners produced a new con- 
structive feature, viz. the 'middle bouts,* or 
simply the 'bouts,' the ribs which curve in- 
waitls between the two corner-blocks. While 
the comer-blocks enormously increased the re- 
sonance of the fiddle, the bouts liberated the 
right hand of the player. In early times the 
hand must have been kept in a stiff and cramped 
position. The bouts for the first time rendered 
it possible for the fiddler to get at his strings : 
and great stimulus to play- 
ing must have been the 
consequence. It was long 
before the proper propor- 
tions of the bouts were 
settled. They were made 
small and deep, or long 
and shallow, at the maker*s 
caprice. At one period, 
probably an early one, 
their enormous size ren- 
dered them the most con- 
spicuous feature in the out- 
line. It would seem that 
fiddlers desired to carry 
their newly-won freedom of hand to the ntter- 
most : and the illustrations in Agricola prove 
that this preposterous model prevailed for in- 
■tmments of all four sizes. 

The fantastic outlines which were produced 

T2 
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by tbiB extr»T^gant cutting of the bouts were 
Bumetimes further complicated by adding more 
blocks at the top, or bottom, or both, and by 
cutting some of the ribs in two pieces, and 
turning the ends in at ri|;ht angles. The former 
of these devices was early abandoned, and few 
specimens of it exist : but the latter was some- 
times used for the viola d'amore in the last cen- 
tury. Its tendency is to diminish the vibrational 
capacity, and the intensity of the tone. Its adop- 
tion was partly due to artistic considerations, 
and it is capable of great variety in design. But 
it naturally went out of practical use, and the 
viol settled down to its normal model about the 
beginning of the i6th century, by the final adop- 
tion of the simple outline, with double comers 
and moderately long and shallow bouts. 

Concurrently wiUi these experiments on the 
outline, we trace a series of experiments on the 
place and shape of the soundholes and bridge. 
For a sketch of the development of the former, 
the reader is referred to the article Soondholss. 
Their true place, partly in the waist, and partly 
in the lower part of the instrument, was not de- 
fined until after the invention of the violin. In 
the guitar-fiddle the soundholes had naturally 
fallen into something nearly approaching their 
true position. But the invention of the bouts 
displaced them, and for nearly a century we find 
them shifting about on the surface of the instru- 
ment. Sometimes, indeed, it occurs to the early 
viol-makers to leave them in the waist between 
the bouts. But at first we firequently find them 
in the upper part of the instrument, and this is 
found even in instances where their shape is of 
an advanced type. 

Later, we usually find the soundholes and 
bridge crowded into the lower part of the in- 
strument, near the tailpiece, the instrument- 
maker evidently aiming at Fio. 9. 
leaving as much as possi- 
ble of the belly intact, for 
the sake of constructive 
strength. The illustration 
is from Jost Amman's 
'Bfiohlein aller Stande.* 
and represents a minstrel 
of the 1 6th century per- 
forming on a three-stringed 
Double Bass. 

Afterwards the sound- 
holes are placed between 
the bouts, the extremities 
of both approximately 
corresponding, the bridge 
standing beyond them. This 
arrangement prevailed dur- 
ing the early half of the 
1 6th century. It was not 
until the violin model had been some time in use 
that the soundholes were lowered in the model, 
extending from the middle of the waist to a short 
distance below the bouts, and the bridge fixed in 
its true place in the middle of the soundholes. 

The Bridge, the most important part of the 
voicing apparatus, and in reality the tongue of 
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the fiddle, was perfected last. [See Stbadi- 
VABi.] The plan of cutting a small arch in the 
moveable block of the monochord, so as to 
check the vibration as little as possible, is 
probably of Greek origin, and in Uie Marine 
Trumpet the bridge, which has only one string 
to support, can be made proportionately small, and 
i ts vi orating function more perfect. [See Tromb a 
Marina.] The polychord instruments of the 
Middle Ages required a more massive support ; 
but the bridge-like character was always main- 
tained, the pattern being from time to time 
modified so as to produce the maximum of vibra- 
tion without loss of strength. The soundpost 
beneath the treble foot of the bridge is of un- 
certain antiquity. At first, it would seem, the 
expedient was tried of lengthening one foot of 
the bridge, and passing it through the sound- 
hole, so as to rest on the centre block of the 
back: this primitive bridge and soundpost in 
one have been found in existing specimens of 
the Crwtb. The superior effect of a separate 
soundpost, supporting the bridge and augment- 
ing the vibration, must soon have been dis- 
covered: and many early pictures of fiddles 
with bridges leave no doubt that it was exten- 
sively in use. [See Soundpost.] 

The scale of the larger mediaeval viols makes 
it probable that the vibration of the belly under 
the bass strings was regulated by a Bass-bar. 
Cross-bars were early employed to strengthen 
the back of the viol and the belly of the lute ; 
and observations of their effect on the vibration 
possibly suggested the use of a longitudinal bar 
for the viol. The bass-bar is at least as old as 
the invention of corner blocks, and probably 
older. Concurrently with the development of the 
Viol in its larger sizes, we find a characteristic 
change in the head or peg-box, which completely 
transformed the physiognomy of the instrument. 
The medieval peg-box was invariably flat, like 
that of the Guitar, the pegs being inserted at 
right angles to the face of the instrument ; see 
figures a, 4, 5, 6, and 7, from the last of which 
the reader will at once understand how this form 
of peg-box facilitated the addition of bourdons, 
though it afforded but a weak and imperfect 
means of straining the strings to their due ten- 
sion and keeping them in their proper place. 
When the invention of the larger viols super* 
seded Bourdons, the flat peg-box gave place to 
the modem one, which henda back so that the 
strings form an obtuse angle in crossing the nut ; 
the pegs are transverse instead of perpendicular, 
and have a support in each side of the box ; the ten- 
sive force is applied directly instead of obliquely, 
in the direction of the fid(Ue*s length. The top 
of the improved peg-box was often surmounted 
by a human or animal's head. This, however, 
obliged the fiddle-maker to have recourse to the 
artist for the completion of his work. A volute 
was therefore substituted, the well-known 'scroll' 
of the fiddle, on the curves of which accom- 
plished fiddle-makers employed the same taste 
and skill which they displayed in the curved 
lines and surface of d^e body. 
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About the end of the 15th century we Bnd the 
viol with the distinctive features above indicated 
iuUy developed, in its three prindpal sizes, Dis- 
cant, Tenor, and Bass, in general nse. They 
had at first sometimes four, sometimes five, and 
sometimes six strings, which were tuned by 
fourths, a single major third being interpolated 
in the five and six stringed instruments, in order 
to preserve the same tonality in the open notes. 
This device was borrowed firom the Lute. The 
fixed number of six strings, and the settled 
tuning by fourths with a major third in the 
middle, is proved to be at least as old as 1 543 
by a method published in that year at Venice.* 
The tuning is as follows : 
Diicant. Tenor. 
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The relative tuning of the Viols is evidently 
derived firom the parts of contemporary vocal 
music : and the early concerted music written for 
the Viols is always within the compass of the 
relative voices. It seems, in fact, to have been 
entirely based upon vocal music. As early as 
1539 we have vocal compositions professedly 
adapted to be either played or sung (buone da 
cantare et sonare).' 

This parallelism between the parts of vocal 
and stringed music explains why in early theo- 
retical works we hear little or nothing about the 
Double Bass. We may however assume that it 
was employed as a sub-bass in octaves to the 
voice and Bass Viol. Strung with three, four, 
five, and even six strings, the lowest would by 
analogy be tuned a fourth lower than those of 
the Bass Viol, as at (a) ; and this is in fact the 
tuning of the modem Double Bass. The tuning 
for completely strung instruments was probably 
as at (6), but' the highest strings would be inef- 



(a) 



(b) 



fective, and liable to break, and they could have 
l»een of little use in playing a sub-bass : and as 
the pressure of useless strings impairs the reso> 
nance of the instrument, it may be assumed that 
the upper strings came to be gradually aban- 
doned. The trio of viols, tuned as prescribed 
by the 'Regola Rubertina' of 1542, continued 
in use unaltered for a century and a half as the 
basis of chamber-rausio : for Playford's ' Intro- 
duction to tlie Skill of Musick * gives the same 
tuning without alteration. We may therefore 
take the duration of the school of pure six- 
stringed viol music as about a hundred and fifty 
years (i 550-1 7cx)). During the latter part of 

> Bacol* Rubertlnft. die ioMgiift ft lonar dl Viola d'areo ttstada. da 
SylTQstro GanaMi del Fontego. (BOhlmann. (ieseh. der Bugen- 
Inttramente. p. 902.) 3 * Apt for tIoU and royee* ' is frequeotlj 

tovBd oo Um title-pagas of tbe KogUab madr Igals of Uie 17tii century. 



this period the Violin and Tenor Violin came 
steadily into use for orchestral purposes in sub- 
stitution for the Treble and Tenor Viols, and the 
invention of the Violoncello or Bass Violin com- 
pleted the substitution of the new model for the 
old. The trio of viols was in fact rather a theo- 
retical than a practical musical apparatus : and 
its two highest members had but little signifi- 
cance apart from the rest. The Treble or Dis- 
cant Viol, feeble and delicate in tone, though 
employed in concerted music, never took the 
place of the more powerful Kebeo and Greige, 
which continued in popular use until they were 
ultimately driven from the field by the Violin. 
The Tenor Viol laboured under a great disad- 
vantage. Being too large and too clumsy to be 
played fiddlewise, it be<»me the practice to rest 
the lower part of the instrument on the knee, 
and its shoulder upon the arm, the left hand being 
elevated at the height of the head. It was then 
bowed underhand, the bow passing obliquely over 
the strings. This difSculty must have tended to 
check its musical usefulness : and as the lowest 
string of both the Discant and Tenor Viol was 
little used, it was at length omitted, and makers 
were thus enabled to construct Tenor Viols of 
more manageable size. The German and French 
Treble and Tenor Viols of late manufacture have 
only five strings, the lowest in each, as In the 
Violin and Tenor, being G and C respectively. 
The Treble and Tenor Viols thus gradually ap- 
proximated in size and tuning to the Violin and 
Tenor, by which they were ultimately eflTaced. 
The five-stringed Treble Viol survived longest 
in France, where it was called ' Quinton or 
'Pardessus de Viole*: and from the very nu- 
merous specimens which were sent forth in the 
last century from the workshops of Guersan and 
Fio. la other Parisian makers, there 

can be no doubt that it was 
a fashionable instrument, in 
fact probably a musical toy for 
ladies of quality. The stop 
being an inch shorter than 
that of the Violin, and the tun- 
ing by fourths and a third en- 
tirely obviating the necessity 
of employing the fourth finger, 
it is easily played by small 
and comparatively unpractised 
hands. The back and ribs of 
Guersan^sQuintons are usually 
built up of parallel staves of 
sycamore and cedar, a method 
which not only nuikes the tone 
extremely soft and resonant, 
but combined with fine finish 
and elegantly carved scrolls 
gives them a most picturesque 
appearance. The illustration 
is from a specimen in the 
writer's possension. 

The development of the '^^ola d*Amore, which 
is briefly described below, probably prevented 
the use of the common Tenor Viol, without sym- 
pathetic strings, as a solo Instrument. Built large 
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enough to give a resonant note on the lowest 
open string, C, the five-stringed Tenor Viol is 
undoubtedly a difficult instrument to manage: 
but after some practice it ms^ be commanded by 
a player with an arm of sufficient length. The 
best have thick whole backs, cut slabwise or on 
the flat, instead of on the cross, and the flaming- 
sword soundhole, which Fio. il. 
the German makers pre- 
ferred, seems to favour 
the development of tone. 
The tone is rich and 
penetrating : and the 
writer has heard the 
flve-stringed Tenor Viol 
played in concerted 
music with good efl*ect. 
The illustration repre- 
sents one made in 1746 
byElslerofMainz. [See 
Tenor Violin.] 

The Bass Viol alone, 
of the original Viol 
family, developed into 
an instrument having 
important musical qua- 
lities of its own, and 
secured a noticeable 
place in musical history 
under its Italian name 
of Viola da Gamba. 
This is no doubt due to 
its long-continued use 
as nn orchestral boss, 
and to its similarity in 
tuning to the Theorbo Lute. In the latter 
quarter of the 16th century, and throughout 
the 1 7th, while the Violin and the Tenor were 
taking the place of the higher Viols, the Bass 
Viol maintained its place, and aflbrded a wide 
field to a considerable school of players and 
composers, principally in England. France, and 
the Low Countries. It was the first bowed in- 
strument to receive treatment commensurate to its 
capacities, a circumstance which is accounted 
for by the fact that its tuning is practically 
identical with that of the lute, and that both in- 
struments were practised by the same players. 
Throughout the 1 7th century, the Viola da Gamba 
closely followed in the wake of the lute, and 
the two reached their highest development at 
the hands uf French composers in the early part 
of the 1 8th century. The command of the 
six-stringed finger-board which the lutenists 
had attained through two centuries of incessant 
practice was in fact communicated by them to 
bowed instruments through the medium of the 
Bass Viol. By the middle of the 17th century, 
before anything having any pretensions to 
musical value had been written for the Violin, 
and still less for the Violoncello, many species of 
composition had been brought to a considerable 
degree of perfection on the Lute, and this de- 
velopment of the Lute was directly communi- 
cated to the Viola da Gamba. The great mass 
of Viola da Gamba chamber-music of the 17th 
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century which still exists in manuscript, is evi- 
dently adapted from lute music. The Corrente, 
Chaconne. Pavane, Gig, Galliard, and Almaine, 
were favourite measures for both : the Prelude, 
in which the capacity of the instrument for 
modulation was displayed, was also much the 
same ; but the Viol was especially employed in 
the * Division on a Ground.* which was the 
delight of English musicians in the 17th century. 
So completely was this the case that in Symp- 
8on*R well-known Method for the Viola da Gamba 
the instrument is named the 'Division Viol.' 
It was made in three sizes, that used for division 
being of medium size : the largest size was used 
for the 'Concert Bass,' played in combination 
with other Viols : a size smaller than the Divi- 
sion Viol was used for Lyra or Tablature playing, 
in which the composer varied the tuning of the 
Viol, and employed tablature instead of staff 
notation for the convenience of the player. 

Occasionally the tuning of the Division Viol 
itself was varied : the two favourite * scordature ' 
of the English players, usually called the * Harp- 
way* tunings, from the facilities they afforded 
for arpeggios, were as follows : 

liarp-way diarp. Harp>way flat. 

* - -.v-l^— 



The following * harp-way* tunings have been 
noticed by the writer in old German composi- 
tions for the instrument : — 



(i) Sharp. 



(2) Flat. 

J3L 



^ 



=§fJ= 



(3) Sharp. 



=5jg:z 



=^a= 



The use of these tunings greatly increases the 
resonance of the Viola da Gamba, and facilitates 
execution in thirds on the upper strings : but the 
writer is unacquainted with any instance of their 
use, or of the use of any other scordatura, by the 
classical writers for the instrument. The great 
writer for the Viola da Gamba was De Caix 
D'Hervelois, who flourished early in the last 
century: but there were many others of less 
note. The writings of De Caix, like those of 
Bach, occasionally require the seventh string, 
tuned to Double Bass A, a fourth below the 
sixth string. This was added towards the end 
of the 17th century, by a French violist named 
Marais. [See Scordatuba.] 

The latest development of the Viol was the 
construction of instruments with sympathetic 
strings of metal. These date from the i^th cen- 
tury: their properties are scientifically discussed 
in the 2nd Book of Bacon's 'Natural History* 
(1620-1625). The fanciful name * d*Amore,' given 
to these instruments, relates not to any special 
aptitude for expressing amorous accents, but to 
the sympathetic vibration of the open metallic 
strings, stretched over the belly, to the tones of 
those which pass over the fingerboard. They 
were made in several sizes. Even Kits are 
found made with sympathetic strings (Sordino 
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d*Amore) : the next largest size was called 
the Violino d*Amore, and in its later type was 
a Violin rather than a YioL It usually has peg- 
holes for five sympathetic strings: there exists 
a very curious one by Stradivari, guitar-shaped.^ 
The Tenor size became more generally known 
as the Viola d^Amore, an instrument in very 
general use in Italy and Germany in the 17 th 
and 1 8th centuries. The instrument is invaria- 
bly made with ' flaming-sword * soundholes^ and 
often has a ' rose * under the finger-board. The 
sympathetic strings, of fine brass or steel wire, 
are attached by loops at the bottom to small 
ivory pegs fixed in the bottom block above the 
tail-pin; they are then carried through small 
holes drilled in the lower part of the bridge, 
under the finger-board, which is hollowed for the 
purpose, and over an ivory nut immediately below 
the upper nut, into the peg-box. In the earlier 
instruments the sympathetic strings are worked 
by pegs similar to those of the gut-strings : but 
the later plan was to attach them to small wrest- 
pins driven vertically into the sides of the peg- 
box, and tune them with a key, a preferable 
method in all respects. The sympathetic appa- 
ratus was of two species, the diatonic and the 
chromatic, the former consisting of six or seven, 
the latter of twelve or more strings. In the former 
species the strings are tuned to the diatonic 
scale, the lowest note being usually D, and the 
intervals being adapted by flattening or sharp- 
ening to the key of the piece in performance. 
In the chromatic description this is unnecessary, 
there being twelve strings, one for each semitone 
in the scale, so that every note played on the 
instrument has its sympathetic auginentation. 
Sometimes a double set (24) of sympathetic 
strings was employed. In the classical age of 
this instrument, the time of Bach and Vivaldi, 
it was tuned by fourths and a third like the 
tenor viol. Following the example of the Viola 
da Gamba, a seventii string was added about 
the beginning of the last century, and ultimately 
the so-called * harp-way* tuning of the Lute and 
Viola da Gamba came to be generally adopted, 
which was ultimately modified thus : 
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Flat. 



Sharp. 



9^ 




The latter tuning was most employed, and is 
used in the well-known obligato part in Meyer- 
beer's ' Huguenots.' The Viola d* Amore is a sin- 
gularly beautiful and attractive instrument, but 
the inherent difScuIties of execution are not 
easily surmounted, and as every forte note pro- 
duces a perfect shower of concords and har- 
monics, all notes which will not bear a major 

I Kow In th« poMetilon of F. Johns. Xsq. The InstnimcDt wu 
prolMblr tuned like the ordtmur rioltn. and the Ave sympaihetle 
•trlbgt tuned tu e, d. e. f. end g. the ajinpaiheUo tuning heing how- 
erer Taried to salt the kcr. 
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third require to be very lightly touched. The 
illustration represents a diatonic Viola d'Amore 
dated 1757, by Rauch of Mannheim. 

F10.12. The 'English Violet' 

mentioned by Mozart and 
Albrechtsberger is identi- 
cal with the Viola d' Amore ; 
the former applies the name 
to the chromatic Viola 
d* Amore, to which he as- 
signs fourteen sympathetic 
strings, the latter to a 
common Viola d' Amore 
having six instead of seven 
strings. Why the Germans 
called it ' English ' is a 
mystery, for the writer has 
never met with nor heard 
of a true Viola d' Amore of 
English make. The ' Vio- 
letta Marina,' employed by 
Handel in the air ' Gik 
I'ebro miociglio ' (Orlando), 
and having a compass as 
low as tenor E, appears 
also to be simply the Viola 
d' A more. 

The Viola da Gamba 
with sympathetic strings 
was at first known as the Viola Bastarda, but 
after undergoing considerable mechanical im- 
provements in the sympathetic apparatus, it be- 
came the well-known Barytone, the favourite 
instrument of the musical epicures of the Ust 
century. [See Babttonb.] The seventh string 
added to the Viola da Gamba by Mantis was 
usually employed in the Barytone. The sympa- 
thetic apparatus of the Barytone is set in a 
separate metal frame, and has an independent 
bridge. 

The disuse of instruments with sympathetic 
strings is easily explained. They added little or 
nothing to the existing means of producing 
masses of musical sound. They were essentially 
solo instruments, and were seldom employed in 
the orchestra. Nothing but continuous use in 
professional hands in the orchestra will keep a 
musical instrument from going out of fashion : 
and it invariably happens that the disuse of in- 
struments in the orchestra only shortly precedes 
their disuse in chamber music. The practical ex* 
tinction of these instruments is to be regretted. 
Originally invented as a means of augmenting 
the tone of the Viol, they acquired a character 
entirely unique, and are undoubtedly capable of 
further development. 

The early employment of the Violin and Tenor 
Violin in the orchestra left the Treble and Tenor 
Viols exclusively in the hands of amateurs, who 
only slowly relinquished them. The pure school 
of concerted viol-playing seems to have held its 
ground longest in England: the 'Fantasies* of 
Gibbons,' and those of many other composers, 
which repose in manuscript in the libraries, 

> Xdlted hy BImheuU for the M uakal Antlqnarten 8ode«r. The 
Preteee li full of Interesting Infonnatkm ae to viol mutk. 
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■ufficieiiily indicRte the extent to wliioh the art 
was cultivated. In performanoe, the parta were 
usually doubled, t. e. there were six pUyera, two 
to eadi party who all played in the fortes : the 
piano pasMiges were played by three only. To 
accompany yoioes, thcOTboes were added in the 
bass, and yiolins in the treble : but the English 
TioUsts of the 17th century long regarded the 
▼iolin as an unwelcome intruder. Its compara- 
tively harsh tone offended their ear by- destroy- 
ing the delicate balance of the viol concert : 
Mace denominates it ' the scolding vidin,' and 
complains that it out-tops everything.^ When 
the 'sharp violin/ as Dryden calls it, was making 
its way into music in England, it had already been 
nearly a century in use on the continent. The 
model had been developed in Italy : the treble 
violin had first come into general use in France. 

Of the viol fismily the most important seems 
originally to have been the Tenor. This agrees 
with the general plan of mediaval music, in 
which the tenor sustains the cantus or melody, 
the trebles and baKses being merely accompani- 
ments. The violin apparently originated in 
the desire to produce a more manageable and 
powerful instrument for the leading part. The 
Geige and Rebec were yet in use : perhaps the 
contrast between their harsher tone and the 
softness of the discant viol may have suggested 
the constraction of a viol with a convex back 
modelled like the belly. But the extreme un- 
handiness of the teuOT viol is probably the true 
key to the change. It was impossible to play 
artistically when supported on the knee, and too 
large to be held under the chin. At first, it 
would appear that violin-makers made it handier 
in the latter respect by cutting away the bottom, 
exactly as the top was sloped away to the neck : 
and viols thus sloped at the bottom are still 
extant. The more effective expedient of assimi- 
lating the back to the belly not only reduced 
the depth at the edges but rendered it easier to 
retain in position. The first instrument to which 
we find the name Yiolino applied was the tenor, 
and the common violin, as a diminutive of this, 
was the * Yiolino piccdo.' [See Tenob ViOLur.i 

However the idea of assimilating the model 
of the back to that of the belly may have ori- 
ginated, it must have been quickly'discovered 
that its effect was to double the tone. The 
result of making the instrument with a back 
correlative to the belly, and connected with the 
latter by the sides and soundpost, was to pro- 
duce a repetition of the vibrations in the back, 
partly by transmission through the ribs, blocks, 
and soundpost, but probably in a greater degree 
by the concussion of the air enclosed in the 
instrument. The force which on the viol pro- 
duced the higher and dissonant harmonics ex- 
pended itself in the violin in reproducing the 
lower and consonant harmonics by means of the 
back. [See Harmonics.] 

The invention of the Violin is commonly as- 
signed to Ghispar Duiffoprugcar, of Bologna, and 
placed early in the i6th century : and it has 

1 Mtule'B Monument. 9. Sas. 
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been stated there still exist three genuine vio- 
lins of Duiffopnigoar*s work, dated before 1520.* 
The name is obvioudy a corruption. There 
existed in the i6th century in Italy several 
lute -makers of the Tyrolese name Tie£Een- 
brfksker;' and as some of them lived into the 
following century it is possible that they may 
have nuwle violins. But the authenticity of 
anv date in a violin before 1520 is question- 
able. No instrument of the violin pattern that 
can be fidriy assigned to a date earher than the 
middle of the 16^ century is in existence, and it 
is scarcely credible that the violin could have been 
so common between 151 1 and 1519, seeing that 
we find no mention of it in contemporary musical 
handbooks which minutely describe the stringed 
instruments of the period. In default of any 
better evidence, the writer agrees with Mr. 
Charles Reade (quoted in Mr. Hart's book, * The 
Violin,' p. 68) that no true violin was made 
anterior to the second half of the i6th century, 
the period of Gku^Mur di Sale and Andreas Amati. 
The earliest date in any instrument of the violin 
pattern which the writer has seen, is in a tenor 
by Peregrine Zanetto (the younger) of Brescia, 
1 580. It is, however, certain that tenors and vio- 
lins were common about this time, and they were 
chiefly made in the large towns of Lombardy, 
Bologna, Brescia, and Cremona. The trade had 
early centred in the last-named city, which for 
two centuries continued to be the metropolis of 
violin-making; and the fame of the C^mona 
violin quickly penetrated into other lands. In 
1573 the accounts of Charles IX. of France show 
a payment of 50 livres to one of the king's musi- 
cians to buy him a Cremona violin.* 

The difi^culty of ascertaining the precise anti- 
quity of the Vi(din is complicated by the fact 
that the two essential points in which it differs 
from the Viol, (i) the four strings tuned by 
fifths, and (2) the modelled back, apparently 
came into use at different times. We know from 
early musical treatises that the three-stringed 
Rebec and some four-stringed Viols were tuned 
by fifths : and the fact that the modelled back 
was in use anterior to the production of the true 
violin is revealed to us by a very early five- 
stringed Viol with two Bourdons, now in the 
Historical Loan Collection at the Inventions 
Exhibition. This unique instrument, while it 
has the primitive peg-box with seven vertical 
pegs, has a modelled back and violin sound- 
holes : and it only needs the four strings tuned 
by fifths, and a violin scroll, to convert it into a 
Tenor of the early type. 

Another very important member of the Violin 
family is the Violoncsllo, which, though its 
name (little Violone) would seem to derive it 
from the Double Bass, is really a bass Violin, 

s WuMewskl. Die Vlollne Im irll. Jahrhundert. p. S. The Aim an 
ttatod as 1511. 1517. and 15ia. 

• BMldet Gaspar we bear of Masnnt. Wendelln. Leonbard. LeopolS 
and Uldiloh Tieffenbracker. Magnus was a lute-maker at Venloa. 
1607. Waalelewski. Gescblcbte, etc.. p. SL 

* A Ntoolai Dollnet. Jouenr de fliute et vlolon da diet idear, la 
lomme de tO lirrea tonmoU pour luj donner mojrn daehepter an 
▼lolon da Cremona pour le MrTlce du diet sieur. Arcbivea curieuaea 
de ruutoire de J'ranoe. vol. vUl. p. 966. 
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ibnned on a different model from the Yiolone. It 
h traceable in Italy early in the 17th century, 
was at first used ezclusiyely as a fundamental 
bass in the concerted music of the church, and it is 
not until a century later that it appears to have 
taken its place as a secular and solo instrument. 
Elsewhere during the 17U1 century and a con* 
siderable part of the i8th, the Viol Bass (Viola 
da gamba) was almost exclusively in use as a 
bass instrument. The first English violoncellos 
date from about the Restoration. The oldest one 
known to the writer is undoubtedly the work of 
Edward Pamphilon. It is of a very primitive 
pattern, being extremely hombi in the oack and 
belly, the arching starting straight from the 
purfling, which is double. The writer has abo 
seen a Violoncello by Raymau, another of the 
Restoration fiddlemakers. Barak Norman's Vio- 
loncellos are not uncommon, though far fewer 
than his innumerable Bass Viols. The earlier 
Tnolonoellos in England therefore date not long 
after those of Italy; the French and German 
ones somewhat later. The Violoncello must have 
been kept out of general tise by its irrational 
fingering; for being tuned by fifths, and the 
fingers of the performer being only able to 
stretch a major third, the hand has great diffi- 
culty in commanding the scales : and it was not 
until the middle of the last century that its 
difficulties were sufficiently overcome to enable 
it to practically supplant the Viola da Gamba in 
the orchestra. [See Gamba, vol. i. p. 579.] 

The adoption of four strings, tuned by fifths, 
for the Violin in its three sizes, really marks the 
emancipation of bowed instruments from the 
domination of the Lute. Such impediments to 
progress as complicated and various tunings, 
frets, and tablature music were thus removed. 
In moAt respects this change facilitated musical 
progress. Tlie diminished number of strings 
favoured resonance; for in six-stringed instru- 
ments there is an excessive pressure on the 
bridge which checks vibration and increases re- 
sistance to the bow. By the change the finger- 
ing was simplified, though in the larger instru- 
ments it was rendered more laborious to the 
executant. ComiKwers, though still obliged to 
regard the limited capacities of stringed instru- 
ments, were able to employ them with less 
reserve. Music, however, cannot be said to have 
lost nothing by the abandonment of the Viol.^ 
The Violin affords fewer facilities for harmonic 
combinations and suspensions, in the form of 
chords and arpeggios. Bowed instruments tended 
more and more to become merely melodic, like 
wind instruments. Effectsooncameto besought by 
increasing the length of the scales, and employing 
the higher and less agreeable notes, the frequent 
use of which, as in modem music, would have 
shocked the ears of our forefathers. It is often 
supposed that early violinists were not suffi- 
ciently masters of their instrument to com- 
mand the higher positions. Nothing can be 

I Bdrabertfs Sonate fcr the Ptenoferte and ArpecfloM (a rwrt^tA 
fcrmortiieViolftd*tiMnlw)l*lnfMt»triba«« to th* mualcal e«»«r 
btUtlMofUMVIoI. [9m ABriaaioNK.] 
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more absurd. In addition to what has been 
stated under the head Shivt, it may be observed 
that many existing compositions for the Viola da 
Gamba prove that very complicated music was 
played on that instrument across the strings in 
the higher positions, and the transfer of this 
method of execution to the violin obviously rested 
with individual players and composers. Bach*s 
Violin Solos represent it in the hands of one of 
transcendant genius; but Bach, with unfailing 
grood taste, usually confines the player to the 
lower registers of the instrument. The tuning 
of the principal stringed instruments thus be- 
come what it is at the present moment and is 
probably destined to remain. 

VioMn. Tenor. Bass. 




The strings indicated by solid notes are 'spun' 
or ' covered strings — that is, they are closely en- 
veloped in fine copper or silver wire. The others 
are of plain gut, usually called * cat-gut,' and 
perhaps at one time derived from the cat, but now 
manufactured out of the entrails of the sheep. 
The Tenor and Violoncello, it will be observed, are 
octaves to each other. A smaller Bass, inter- 
mediate between the Tenor and the Violoncello, 
and in compass an octave below the Violin, 
whence the name 'Octave Fiddle,* sometimes 
applied to it, wns in use in the last century, but 
has long been abandoned. A Violoncello of 
smaller dimensions, but of identical pitch with 
the ordinary Violoncello, and chiefly used for 
solo playing, appears to be the same instrument 
which L. Mozart, in his Violitf School, calls the 
* Hand-bassel,*^ and Boccherini the * Alto Violon- 
cello.* Boccherini intimates on the title-page of 
his Quintets that the first Violoncello part, which 
extends over the whole compass of the ordinary in- 
strument, may be played on the Alto Violoncello. 

The • Violino piccolo * of Bach, which Leopold 
Mozart (1756) describes as obsolete in his time, 
was a three-quarter Violin (Quartgeige), tuned 
a minor third above the VioUn. 

The invention of a smaller Vio- 
loncello with five strings, tuned 

as at (a), and thus combining ^ 

the scales of the Violoncello and ^: 

the Octave Fiddle, is ascribed 
to J. S. Bach. It was called Viola Pomposa, but 
never came into general use. It appears, in fiu:t, 
to have been merely a repvoduction of an old form 
of the Violoncello, which is mentioned by L. 
Mozart as obsolete. [See p. 267 6.] 

The musical dev^upment which followed 
closely on the general employment of the Violin 
family throughout Europe is treated in other 
artidea. [See Violin-plating.] Extraordinary 
as this development has been, it has produced 

s In Anrtrlan dlalaet'BuKrbacame'BMMtl,' and er^ ' Puadel.* 
9«e HohPs BeeUioTeo. 111. note M4. So too * BratKbe ' wm comiplaS 
I Into Prf taolMl. (Knfd. « Modcid Mythi.' L IW.) 
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no constructive changes in the instrument, mnd 
only the slightest modifications. The increased 
use of the upper shifts has indeed necessitated a 
trifling increase in the length of the handle, 
while the sound-post, bridge and bass-bar are 
larger and more substantial than those formerly 
in use. It might probably be further shown 
that the strings were smaller and less tense, and 
lay closer to the finger-board, and that the tone 
of the fiddle was consequently somewhat feebler, 
thinner, and more easily yielded. In other re- 
spects the fiddle family remain very much as 
tlxey came from the hands of their first makers 
three centuries ago. 

The reason of the concentration of fiddle- 
making at Cremona is not at first sight apparent. 
The explanation is that Cremona was in the 
i6th century a famous musical centre. This 
is partly due to the fact that the Cremonese 
is the richest agricultural district of Lombardy, 
and was mainly in the hands of the monasteries 
of the city and neighbourhood. These wealthy 
foundations vied with each other in the splendour 
of their churches and daily services, and fur- 
nished constant employment to painters, com- 
posers, and instrument-makers. The celebrity 
of Cremona as a school of music and painting was 
shared with Bologna ; but its principal rival in 
fiddle-making was Brescia, where Gaspar di Salo, 
the two 2^nettos, Giovita Hodiani, and Maggini, 
made instruments from about 1580 to 1640. The 
characteristics of these makers, who compose 
what is sometimes called the Brescian School, 
are in fact shared by Andreas Amati, the earliest 
known maker of Cremona. To speak of a * Bres- 
cian School' is misleading: it would be more 
correct to class their fiddles generally as early 
Italian. The model of these early Italian violins 
is generally high, though the pattern is atten- 
uated : the middle bouts are shallow ; the 
/-holes are narrow and set high, and terminate 
abruptly in a circle like that of the crescent 
soundhole. (See Fig. 6, vol. iii. p. 641.) The 
scroll is long, straight, and ungraceful. The 
violins are generally too small ; the tenors are 
always too large, though their tone is deep and 
powerful. Violoncellos of this school are not 
met with. The substantial excellence of the 
makers of Brescia is proved by the fact that 
the larger violins of Maggini, and the Double 
Basses of Gaspar di Salo are still valued for 
practical use. De Beriot played on a Maggini 
Violin : and Vuillaume's copies of this maker 
once enjoyed a high reputation among French 
orchestra players for their rich and powerful 
tone. 

The reputation of the Cremona violins is 
mainly due to the brothers Antonio and Girola- 
mo Amati ^ (Antonius et Hieronymus), who were 
sons of Andrew Amati, and contemporaries of 
Maggini. [See Amati.] The idea of treating the 
violin as a work of art as well as a tone-producing 
machine existed before their time : but so far the 

I AnMtns Is originally ft Ohrtftluk mum. Mentlotl with A\m4, 
which Id the femioine form sunriTM in Freoeh and XnglUh (AloMis, 
Amj). The correct familj dmm to ' do' Amall* (D« Amati*}. 
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artistic impulse had produced only superficial 
decoration in the form of painting or inlaying. 
The brothers Amati, following unconsciously the 
fundamental law of art-manufacture that de- 
coration should be founded on construction » 
reduced the outlines and surfaces of the instru- 
ment to regular and harmonious curves, and 
rendered the latter more acceptable to the eye 
by a varnish developing and deepening the 
natural beauty of the material. Nor did they 
ne&rlect thone mechanical conditions of sonority 
which are the bouI of the work. Their wood is 
of fine quality, and the dis- 
position of the thicknesses, 
,_^^ blocks, and linings, leaves 
d iUiiiiiH little to be desired. Those 
who came after them, Nicho- 
las Amati, Stradivari, and 
Toseph Guamieri (del Gesii), 
t '\ \ Augmented the tone of the 
-J nstrument. But for mere 

weetness of tone, and artistic 
\j*^' )eauty of design , t he brothers 

^' Intonius and* Hieronymus 

K.i iMM'ili .surpassed. The illustration 
(Fig. 13), shows the soundholes, bouts, and 
corners of the most famous maker of the family, 
Nicholas Amati, tho son of Hieronymus (1596- 
1684). He began by copying most accurately 
the works of his father and uncle; his early 
violins are barely distinguishable from theirs. 
Between 1640 and 1650 his style developes 
unconsciously into that which is associated with 
liis own name. His violins become larger, the 
thickness is increased in the middle, the blocks 
are more mnssive and prominent, and the sound- 
li_'b « aHi-iii:e a diii^rent character. But these 
changes are minute, and tell only in the general 
effect. And the same love of perfectly curved 
outlines and surfaces rules the general design. 
During a very long life Nicholas Amati varied 
from his own standard perhaps less than any 
maker who ever lived. After his time the 
Cremona violin was carried to its utmost per- 
fection by his pupil Antonio Stradivari (^1649- 
^737)* [!^ Stbaoivabi ; and for some account 
of oth^ makers see Albani, Amati, Gagliano, 

GraNCINO, GUADAONINI, GUABNIEBT, LaNDOLFI, 

Sebafin.] 

Fio. 14. The principal varieties in the 

nu^^^^^ design of violins of the classical 

■HH^lH period will be illustrated by a 

^^H^^^B comparison of Figs. 13, 14 and 

^H^^^r 15. Fig. 14 is from a violin by 

^H^^H Stainer; Fig. 15, from a Tenor 

^^^^^^^^ by Joseph Guarnerius. [For 

mKK^^^^^ ^^ illustration of a violin by 

,^"™^^^^^ Stradivari, see vol. iii. p. 7 2 8. J 

After Cremona, Venice among 

Italian towns produced the best fiddle-makers ; 

then come Milan and Naples. The pupils and 

imitators of Stradivari maintained the reputation 

of the Italian Violins during the first half of the 

last cebturjr : but after 1 760 the style of Italian 

violin-making shows a general decline. This is 

partly attributable to the fact that the musical 
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world was by this time amply provided with 
instrumento of the best class, and that the de- 
mand for them declined in consequence. Good 
iiiatruments, however, were Fio. 15. 

made by some of the second- " r- ] 

rate makers of the latter \ ^^^ \ 
part of the century. One *- ^^f " ■- 
of the best of the Italian 
makers, Pressenda, worked 
at Turin in the present cen- , _/> / -.-,-^ I '\; , 
tury. ^ fff »-'.; \^^ 

The violin-makers of South 
Germany form a distinct 
school , of w hich some account 
will be found under Klotz and Stainbr. Mu- 
nich, Vienna, Salzburg, and Nuremberg, produced 
many fiddle-makers. The makers of France and 
the Low Countries more or less followed Italian 
models, and during the past century there have 
been many excellent French copyists of Stradi- 
vari and Guarnieri ; two of the best are noticed 
under Lopot and Vuillaumb: besides these 
there have been Aldric, G. Chanot the elder, 
Silvestre, Maucotel, Mennegand, Henry, and 
Rambaux. The numerous English makers are 
reviewed under the head London Violin 
Makers. The oldest English school, repre- 
sented by such makers as Urquhart and Pam- 
philon, had much quaintness and beauty of 
style : but the fame of the Stainer and Cremona 
patterns soon effaced it. The only English 
makers of any note now living in London, are 
Furber and the Hills. 

The trade of making viols and violins was en- 
grafted on the profession of the lute- maker, and 
to this day the Italian and French languages 
express 'violin-maker* by Luthier and Liutaro, 
though lute-making has long been obsolete. 
In Cremona and some other Italian towns, 
principally Venice and Milan, the demand 
for the violin produced workmen who devoted 
themselves primarily to making bowed instru- 
ments, and to whom the lute tribe formed a 
secondary employment : but the earlier violins 
of Germany, France and England were produced 
by men whose primary employment was lute- 
making. Hence the uncertainty and inferiority 
of their models, though their workmanship is 
often praiseworthy and always interesting. But 
as the Cremona violin spread all over Europe, 
the lute-makers of other countries at first uncon- 
sciously, afterwards of set purpose, made it an 
object of imitation. The original violin models of 
England, Germany, and France, were thus gra- 
dually extinguished ; and since about the middle of 
the last century scarcely any other models have 
been followed than those of the Cremona makers. 
It was about this time that a change, from an 
artistic point of view disastrous, swept over the 
art of violin-making. This change seems to 
have been the result of a demand for more and 
cheaper fiddles, and it originated in Italy itself. 
We know from fiagatella*s singular brochure on 
the Amati model, that * trade fiddles* (violini 
dozzinali), cheap instruments of coarse construe* 
tion, probably made by German workmen, were 
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sold by the dozen in Italy in the last century. 
Such fiddles were soon produced in far greater 
numbers in Germany and France. In Ger- 
many the manufacture of 'trade fiddles' was 
first carried on at Mittenwald, in Bavaria, 
where it originated with the family of Klotz ; it 
afterwards extended to Groslitz : early in the last 
century Mirecourt in French Lorraine became 
a seat of the trade ; and in recent times Mark* 
Neukirchen in the kingdom of Saxony has risen 
to importance. These towns still supply nine- 
tenths of the violins that are now made. ' Trade ' 
or common violins can be bought fur fabulously 
low sums. The following is the estimate of 
M. Thibouville-Lamy, of Mirecourt, Paris, and 
London, the principal fiddle-maker of our time, 
of the cost of one of his cheapest violins : — 

*. d. 

Wood for back 2 

„ b€lly 2 

„ neck ...... 1 

Workmanship in neck .... 2 

Blackened fingerboard .... 2 

Workmanship of back and belly . . A 

Cutting out by saw ^\ 

8haping back and belly by machinery . I 

Varnish lo 

Fitting-up, strings, bridge and tail-piece ^\ 

6 per cent for general expenses . . 3 

15 per cent profit a 

~ 4 6 

Ludicrously low as this estimate is. it is certaia 
that one of these fiddles, if carefully set up, can 
be made to discourse very tolerable music. Vast 
numbers of instruments of better quality, but 
still far below the best, costing from £i to 
£,2 los., are now sold all over the world. 
Mirecourt and Markneukirchen mainly produce 
them : of late years the Litter place has taken 
the lead in quantity, the German commercial 
travellers being apparently more pushing than 
the French ; but the Mirecourt fiddles have de- 
cidedly the advantage in quality^ having regard 
to the price. 

But violins of a superior class to the trade 
fiddle, of good workmanship throughout, and in 
every way excellent musical instruments, though 
inferior to the best productions of the olassiod 
age, have been and still are made, not only at 
Mirecourt, but in the principal musical centres 
of Europe. London, Paris, Vienna, and Munich, 
have had a constant succession of violin-makers 
for the past two centuries. Tiie English violin 
manufacture suffered a severe blow by the abo- 
lition of duties on foreign instruments, and it 
can hardly be said that the musical stimulus of 
the last few years has caused it to revive. Those 
makers who carry on their trade in England 
are chiefly employed in rehabilitating and sell- 
ing old instruments, and their own productions, 
too few in number, are usually bespoken long 
beforehand. At present, therefore, an intend- 
ing purchaser will not find a stock of new in- 
struments by the best English makers : but it ia 
to be hoped that, as the demand increases, they 
will find means to increase the supply. Messrs. 
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Hill ft Sonschaiiire £15, Mr. Dancsn of OlMgow 
£ia, for tiieir Tiolins. 

Those who wish to pnrchMe a new violin of 
the beet qaality ready made, cannot do better 
than resort to the French makers. VaiUaume, 
now deceased, was a few years ago at the head 
of the list, and sold his violins for £14: they 
are now worth considerably more. The sale 
prices of instruments by some living flench 
makers are as follows :— 



Violins. 
£ 8, d, 
GftnddcBemardeljPsxis lU 
Miremont, Pans 13 6 8 

CherplteL Parii lU 13 4 

ThibouTille-LainjtParis 

and London 8 

Oeronimo Orandini, Mn. 
Mirecoort 4 6 8 



£ •. d. £ ». d. 

U 13 4 as 13 4 

16 24 

13 6 8 24 

8 16 

4 6 8 8 13 4 



M. Thibouville-Lamy has all these on sale; 
his own instruments are highly recoomiended. 

Instruments of good quality are made in this 
country bv W. E. Hill & Sons, 7a Wardour 
Street; Charles Boullangier, 16 IVith Street; 
6. Chanot, 157 Wardour Street ; Szepessy Bela, 
10 Qerrard Street; Furber, Euston Koad, all in 
Lonjlon: 6. A. Chanot, of Manchester, and 
George Duncan, of Glasgow, are also excellent 
makers. Among foreign makers, the following 
may be mentioned — ^in Vienna, Zach, i Kam- 
thner Strasse; Bittner, 1 Kamthner Strasse; 
Lembok, Canova Strasse ; Voigt, Spiegel Gasse ; 
Gutermann, Maria-Hilf Strasse: Rampftler, 
Burggasse, Munich ; Sprenger, 34 Garten Strasse, 
Stuttgart ; Hammig, Leipzig ; Lenk, Pro- 
menade Flats, Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; Liebich, 
Breslau ; Mougenot, Brussels ; Hel, Lille ; Mar- 
chetti, Milan ; Guadagnini Brothers, Turin ; and 
Ceruti, Cremona. 

Old instruments, however, are generally pre- 
ferred by purchasers, especially those by the old 
Italian makers. Among these, the best instru- 
ments of Stradivari and Gnamieri del Gesii form 
a distinct first class; their prices range from 
£aoo to £500. Inferior instruments by these 
makers can be bought at from £100 to £300. 
The very best instruments of second-class makers 
often realise over £100: but ordinary instru- 
ments by second and third-rate makers can 
generally be bought at prices ranging from £20 
to £50: while old Italian fiddles of the com- 
monest description are considered to be worth 
from £10 to £20. Fair instruments by old 
French, German, and English makers can be 
bought at still lower prices, ranging from £3 to 
£ 1 o. Bed instruments, other things being equal, 
will generally fetch somewhat more than yellow 
or brown ones. The principal English dealers 
in old violins are BUU ft Sons, G. Hart, G. Chanot, 
and Withers. 

Old violins may be divided into two classes, 
those made on the ' high * and the * flat * model 
respectively. The latter, which is charaoteristio 
of Stradivari and his school, including all the 
best modem makers, is undoubtedly the best. 
The * high ' model, of which Stainer is the best- 
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known type, was chiefly in use with the G^nnan 
and English makers before the Cremona pattern 
came to be generally followed in other countries. 
It is, in fact, a survival of the Viol, for which in- 
strument the high model is the best : even Stra- 
divari used the high model for the Double Bass 
and the Viola da Gamba. But a high-modelled 
violin, however handsome and perfect, is practi- 
cally of little use. The tone, though easily 
yielded and agreeable to the player^s ear, is defi- 
cient in light and shade, and will not ' travel.* 
The flatness of the model, however, must not 
go beyond a certain point. Occasionally a violin 
is met with, in which the belly is so fiat as to 
have almost no curvature at all. The tone of 
such violins is invariably harsh and metallic. 

The question is often asked, are old Italian 
violins really worth the high prices which are 
paid for them, and are not the best modem in- 
stmments equally good ? In the writer*s opinion 
the prices now paid for old Italian violins, 
always excepting the very best, are high beyond 
all proportion to their intrinsic excellence. The 
superiority of the very best class indeed is proved 
by the fact that eminent professional players will 
generally possess themselves of a full-sized Strap 
divari or Giuseppe Guamieri, and will play on 
nothing else. There can be no doubt that these 
fine instruments are more responsive to the 
player, and more effective in the musical result, 
than any others; and as their number,' though 
considerable, is not unlimited, the purchaser 
must always expect to pay, over and above their 
intrinsic value, a variable sum in the nature of a 
bonus or bribe to the vendor for parting vrith 
a rare article, and this necessarily converts the 
total amount paid into a 'fancy price.' Bui 
when we come to inferior instruments by the 
great makers, and the productions of makers of 
the second and third class, the case is widely 
different. Such instruments are seldom in re- 
quest by the best professional players, who, in 
default of old instruments of the highest class, 
use the best class of comparatively modem 
violins ; and the prices they conunand are usu- 
ally paid by amateurs, under a mistaken idea 
of their intrinsic value. No one with any real 
idea of the use of a violin would pay £100 for 
instruments by Montagnana, Serafin, or Peter 
Guamerius, when he could buy a good Vuil- 
laume, Pressenda, or Lupot for from £20 to £30 : 
yet the writer has constantly known the first- 
named price realised for Italian instruments of 
decidedly inferior merit. 

Though Tenors and Violoncellos of the highest 
class are as valuable as Violins, Tenor and Vio- 
loncello players can usually procure moderately 
grood instruments more cheaply than Violinists. 
Not only are the larger instruments less in de- 
mand, but while old English Violins are useless 
for modem purposes, the Tenors and Violoncellos 
which exist in large numbers, are generally of 
veiT good quality, and many players use Banks 
and Forster Tenors and Banes of these makers 
by preference. Double Basses by the great 
xnakers are rare and not effective in the or* 
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chestra : professional players usually choose old 
English ones, ur modem ones by such makers 
as Fendt and Lott^ who made the Double Bass 
a speciality. 

Fiddle-making is so little practised as a trade 
in this country, that a short explanation of the 
process may be useful. The question is often 
asked whether the belly and back of the fiddle 
are not ' bent * to the required shape, and the 
enquirer hears with surprise, that on the con- 
trary, they are ' digged out of the plank,' to use 
the words of Christopher Simpson, with infinite 
labour and care. The only parts of the Fiddle to 
which the bending process is applied are the ribs. 

In construction, the violin, tenor, and violon- 
cello may be said to be identical, the only 
di£ference being in the size and in the circum- 
stance that the ribs, bridge, and soundpost of 
the violoncello are relatively higher than those 
of the other instruments. The tenor is one 
seventh larger than the violin, the violoncello 
twice as laige : the double-bass is about double 
the size of the violoncello. The number of 
separate pieces of wood which are glued together 
for the fixed structure of the violin is as 
fuUows : — 
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Back . 


• . 2 pieces 


(sometimee 1) 
(sometimes 1) 


Belly . 


. . 2 


^ 


Block« 


. . 6 






Ribs . 


. 6 


^ 


(sometimes 6) 


Linings 


. . 12 


n 




Bar . 


. . 1 






Purfling 


. 24 


n 




Nut . 


. . 1 


H 




Fingerboard . I 


n 




Handle or Neck 1 


n 




Lower Nut . 1 


n 






Total 67 






The moveable fittings comprise thirteen ad- 


ditional parU : — 








Tailpiece 


, 


^ \ 




Loop 




\ 




Button or ' 


FaQpi 


n 1 






, 


, 4 




Strings 
Soundpost 


, 


4 




, 


, 1 




Bridge. 


. 


. 1 






Total 


13 



The violin thus consists of seventy different 
parts, all of which, except the strings and loop, 
are of wood. The wood employed is of three 
sorts — maple for the back, handle, ribs and 
bridge ; ebony for the fingerboard, nuts, screws, 
tailpiece and button; the purfling is partly of 
ebony, partly of maple; the belly, bar. blocks, 
linings, and soundpost are of pine. All metal 
is a profane substance in fiddle-making: no 
fragment of it should be employed, whether con- 
structively or ornamentally. The parts must be 
put togeUier with the finest glue, and with in- 
visible joints. 

The tone, other things being the same, depends 
largely on the quality of the maple and pine used. 
The wood must not be new : it should have 
been cut at least five or six years, and be well 
seasoned. It is, however, not advisable to use 
wood that is so old as to have lost much of 
its elasticity. Both pine and maple should be 
as white as possible, with a grain moderately 
wide, even, snd as a rule perfectly straight. 



Local shakes and knots render the wood Useless. 
Curves in the grain derange the vibration, and 
are therefore usually avoided : but the writer has 
seen violins in which a slightly curving grain 
has produced an exceptional power of tone. 

The belly and back are often made each out 
of a single block of wood. This, however, is 
wasteful, and they are usually made each in two 
pieces. A square block of maple of suitable 
grain for the back, having been selected some- 
what exceeding in length and in half- breadth 
the dimensions of the intended fiddle, and about 
an inch and a half thick, the saw is passed 
obliquely through it firom end to end, dividing 
it into two similar pieces, each having a thick 
and a thin edge. The thick edges are planed 
perfectly true and glued together. The figure 
of the grain, when the fiddle is made, will thus 
match in the halves. 

The first thing to be done is to settle the 
design of the instrument. The modem maker 
invariably adopts this from a Stradivari or a 
Giuseppe Guamieri (del Gesti) fiddle, some- 
times mixing the two designs. The old makers 
generally worked by nde of thumb, using the 
moulds of their predecessors, and if they made 
new patterns only slightly varied the old ones 
as experience suggested. It was by a succession 
of such minute experimental changes that the 
classical patterns were reached, and though at- 
tempts have been made to reduce their designs 
to mechanical principles, and to frame directions 
for constructing them by the rule and compasses ' 
no practical violin-maker would think of doing 
so. There is no reason why he should slavishly 
copy any model : but his design should be based 
on study and comparison of classical patterns, 
not upon any theoretical rules of proportion. 

Having settled the design, whether a tracing 
from an old instrument, or an entirely new one, 
the first thing is to trace the outline on a plate 
of hard wood about as thick as a piece of card- 
board, and to cut this carefully out with the 
pen-knife. This is called the Pattern, and it 
serves both for back and belly. 

The next thing is to make the Mould, which 
is made out of a block of hard wood about 
three qiuirters of an inch thick. Its outline 
stands three eighths of an inch all round inside 
that of the Pattern. Having cut out the mould 
to the requisite size and shape, the workman 
cuts rectangular spaces for the six blocks^ 
large ones at the top and bottom and small ones 
at the four comers. The next thing, and one of 
great importance, is to trim the edges of the 
mould so that it shall be everywhere perfectly at 
right angles to the faces. Eight finger-holes are 
now pierced, to enable you to manipulate it 
without touching the edges. The making of the 
mould requires the greatest care and nicety : 
and fiddlemakers will keep and use a good one 

1 The motH notlcealda of theta to the ' ealcolo ' of Antonio Bi««t«na 
an amateor of Padua, pnblithad In 1780. bj which he pretends to 
rereal the Mcret of the proportions nsed bj the hrothcrt Aamti. It 
to reprinted In Folegattl's ' 11 tIoIIoo esposto feometrtoamente nelto 
sua oostraxlone' (Bologna. 1874). Bafffttella aeems to hftve ruined 
many a tood vloUa bf adaptlnf it to the Fncrostesa bed of hie 
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all their Uves. In addiUon to the pattern and 
the mould the fiddlemaker requires four tempUktes 
of varying size, cut to curves which are the 
reverse of the principal curves of th^ surface. 
The krgeet is the curve lengthwise in the 
middle of the fiddle (i), the other three are 
transverse, being (3) the curve of the surface at 
the greatest width in the upper part, (3) that at 
the narrowest part of the waist, (4) at the 
greatest width at the lower part. 

The first part of the dddle actually made is 
the back. The block out of which it is made is 
first reduced to the exact shape of the pattern ; 
its upper surface is then cut away and brought 
to the right curves by the aid of the four 
templates. The maker then hollows out the 
inside, gauging the proper thicknesses by means 
of a pair of callipers. Precisely the same method 
is used for the belly, but its thicknesses are every- 
where somewhat less than those of the back. 

The top and bottom blocks are next prepared 
and shaped, temporaiily fixed in the mould by 
means of a single drop of glue, brought to the 
exact height of the mould by the knife and file, 
and cut to the right shape by the aid of the 
pattern. The next task b to prepare a long 
strip of maple planed to the right thickness for 
the ribs. The proper length of each rib is 
ascertained on the mould by means of a strip of 
cartridge paper, and each rib is then cut off to 
its length and the edges prepared for joining. 
The ribs are now dipped two or three times in 
water, and bent to the curves of the mould by 
means of a hot iron. They are then placed in 
position on the mould and glued to the blocks ; 
eight moveable blocks of wood, trimmed as 
counterparts to the ribs, one in each bout, one 
in the outer curve of each comer block, and two 
at the top and bottom, are applied outside them, 
and the whole mass is tightly screwed up in a 
frame and left to dry. When the frame and 
moveable blocks are removed, the ribs and blocks 
form a structure which only requires the addition 
of the back and belly to be complete. The back 
is first glued on, and the inside joint is filled up 
with linings of pine passing from block to block 
and dovetailed at each end into the blocks, 
simitar linings are now glued to the upper edge of 
the ribs and brought to a flat surface. Lastly, the 
belly, on which the bass bar has already been fitted, 
is glued on, and the resonant box is complete. 

The design and cutting of the head, the carving 
of the volute, and the double grooving of its 
back, are among the most difficult branches of 
the violin-maker's art. When the handle is ready 
it is accurately fitted and glued to the top block 
and to the semicircular button at the top of the 
back, which hold it firmly in the angle they form« 
The fiddle is now ready for varnishing. After 
being sized, three or more coats of varnish are 
successively applied. This is of two kinds, one 
made with oil and the other with spirits of wine. 
Oil varnish is long in drying; hence in this 
country, except in hot weather, the process is 
tedious, and the old English makers usually pre- 
ferred spirit varnish, which dries very quickly. 
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The best makers in all countries have used oil 
varnish, the soft texture of which penetrates and 
solidifies the wood without hardening the tone. 

When the varnishing and polishing are com- 
pleted the fingerboard is glued on, and the violin 
is then ready for its moveable fittings. The peg- 
holes are now pierced, the pegs inserted, and the 
button prepared for the bottom block. The sound- 
post is made so as to fit the slopes of the back 
and belly and inserted in a perfectly vertical 
position : this is ensured by observation through 
the bottom block and soundholes. The bridge is 
then prepared and fitted, the tail-piece looped on, 
and the violin is ready for stringing. 

Many of the best fiddle- makers, howevor, 
seldom make new instruments, which can be 
produced more cheaply and expeditiously by 
inferior workmen. Their principal and most 
profitable occupation is the purchase, restoration, 
and sale of old ones, which are preferred by 
modem purchasers, the best, because they really 
surpass in workmanship and appearance any of 
modem times, the inferior ones, because age has 
rendered them more picturesque to the eye, and 
ea^er to play. An old violin has generally to 
undergo many alterations before it is fit for use. 
If any part is worm-eaten, it must be renewed. 
If the blocks and linings are out of repair, or 
badly fitted, they must be properly arranged. 
Cracks must be united ; if the belly or ribs have 
been pressed out of shape, they must be restored - 
to shape by pressure on the mould : the damage 
to the belly, above the soundpost, which is sure 
to have occurred, must be repaired ; if the old 
bass-bar remains, a larger and stiffer one must 
be provided, to enable the belly to bear the in- 
creased tension of a higher bridge. In almost 
every case the neck must be ' thrown back,' i.e. 
so re-arranged as to raise the lower end of the 
fingerboard farther above the belly, and thus 
admit of a bridge of the modem height: the new 
handle, carefully grafted into the head, must be 
made of somewhat greater length than the old 
one. The peg-holes, enlarged by use, must be 
plugged and repierced : a new bridge and sound- 
post must be adjusted with all the accuracy 
which these important details demand. Great 
labour and attention are demanded by an old 
violin, and it will be thrown away unless every 
detail of it is considered with strict reference to 
the particular type of instrument which is in 
hand. Hence the restoration of old instruments 
demands a knowledge of the fiddle which is 
wider and deeper ^an that required for the 
mere fiddlemaker. 

For further infoimation on the subject of the 
Violin the reader is referred to Ruhlmann*s 
' Geschiohte der Bogen-Instrumente * (Bruns- 
wick, 188a), a collection of valuable materials, 
with an excellent Atlas of Illustrations ; Dubourg 
on the VioUn (R. Cocks & Co.) ; Mr. Hart's 
excellent work, 'The Violin' (Dulau & Co.); 
M. Vidal's ' Les Instraments k Archet,' 3 vols. 
4to. Paris, 1876-8, and Mr. E. H. Allen's recent 
publication * Violin-making m it was and is' 
(Ward Ac Lock). fE.J J>.] 



VIOLIN DIAPASON. 

VIOLIN DIAPASON. An organ stop of 8 ft. 
pitch, in scale between the Open Diapason and the 
Dulciana. The pipes are open, and have a slot near 
the top. It is usually inthe Swell organ. [W.Pt. ] 
VIOLIN . PLAYING. Some account of the 
musical employment of the mediaeval fiddle, 
from which the viol and the violin were deve- 
loped, will be found in the preceding article (p. 
373). From this it appears that all the elements 
of violin-playing were already in existence in 
the 13th century. But it was not till the middle 
of the 1 6th that players on bowed instruments 
began to shake off the domination of the lute, 
with its tunings by fourths and thirds, and its 
excessive number of strings ; and it appears that 
concurrently with this change, the modelled 
back, which gives the characteristic violin tone, 
came into use, and the fiddle finaMy took its 
present form. It seems to have spread quickly 
both in France and Italy. At Rouen, in 1550, 
a considerable number are said to have been 
employed in public performances, and Mon- 
taigne, in 1580, heard at Verona a Mass with 
violins. Too much importance, however, must 
not be attached to such statements, since the 
terms 'violin* and 'viola' were then often ap- 
plied to stringed instruments of all kinds. 

In order to gain an idea of the way the 
violin was played at this early period, we na- 
turally look to the scores of contemporaneous 
composers. But here we meet with a difficulty. 
Down to the end of the i6th century we do 
not find the instruments specified by which the 
different parts are to be played. On the titles of 
the earlier works of A. and G. Gabriel! (1557- 
161 3) we read : * Sacrs Cantiones, tum viva voce 
tum omnis generis Instrumentis cantata commo- 
dissimee* (most convenient for the voice, as for 
all kinds of instruments), or 'SacrsB Symphoniss 
tam vocibus quam instrumentis' (for voices as 
well as instruments) ; or * Psalmi tum omnis ge- 
neris instrumentorum tum ad vocis modulationem 
accomodati ' (Psalms for all kinds of instruments 
and the voice) ; or ' Buone da cantare e suonare,' or 
other similar directions.^ No doubt settled usages 
prevailed in this respect, and it is of course to be 
assumed that whenever violins were employed, 
they took the upper part of the harmony. It is 
obvious that, as long as the violins had merely 
to support and to double the soprano-voice, the 
violin-parts were of extreme simplicity. Soon, 
however, we meet with indications of an inde- 
pendent use of the violin. As early as 1543 
Silvestro Ganassi, in the first part of his ' Regula 
Rubertina ' (Venice), speaks of three varieties of 
violins as Viola di Soprano, di Tenore, e di Basso ; 
and Gastiglione, in his ' Cortigniano,' mentions a 
composition as written for 'quattro viole da 
arco,* which almost seems to indicate a stringed 
quartet. Towards the end of the century we 
meet with the Balletti of Gastoldi and Thomas 
Morley, some of which were printed without 
words, and appear, therefore, to have been in- 

* TiMM eipmrioni an euetly aquiT&lent to th« words 10 oftw 
roimd on the tltle-ptcw of KnglUh "'■'*-'n'« of tbo Htb omturj 
~' Apt for Toj»b [tIoU] ud Toleet.' 
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tended for independent instrumental performance. 
Nevertheless, they are entirely vocal in character, 
and do not exceed the com|>ass uf the human 
voice. Among the earliest settings which are not 
purely vocal in character are the *Canzoni da 
sonare* by Maschera (1593), — originally, per- 
haps, written for the organ, but printed in sepa- 
rate parts, and evidently therefore intended for 
performance by various instruments. The earliest 
instance of a part being specially marked for 
* Violino' we find in 'Concerti di Andrea e Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli — per voci e stromenti musicali 
Venetia, 1587.' Up to this time the leading 
instrument of the orchestra was the Cometto 
(Germ. Zinke) — not, as might be concluded from 
its German name, an instrument made of metal, 
but of wood. The parts written for it correspond 
to the oboe parts in Handers scores. In Gabrieli 's 
the cornetti alternate with the violins in taking 
the lead. His instrumental compositions may 
roughly be divided into two classes, the one evi- 
dently based on his vocal style, the other de- 
cidedly instrumental in character. In a * Sonata ' 
belonging to the first class, we find an instru- 
mental double-choir, a cometto and 3 trombones 
forndng the first choir, a violin and 3 trombones 
the second, and the two being employed anti- 
phonally; the setting is contrapuntal throughout, 
and the effect not unlike that of a motet for 
double-choir. The violin-part does not materially 
differ firom that for the cometto. To the second 
class belong the Sonatas and Canzoni for a or 3 
violins with bass. Here the setting is much 
more complicated, mostly in fugato-form (not 
regular fugues), reminding us to a certain ex- 
tent of organ-style, and certainly not vocal in 
character, but purely instrumental. The scores 
of Gabrieli contain the first beginnings of the 
modem art of instrumentation, and mark an 
epoch in the history of music. Not content with 
writing, in addition to the voices, obligate instru- 
mental parts, he takes into consideration the 
quality (timbre) of the various instruments. That 
this should have been brought about at the very 
period in which the violin came into general use, 
can certainly not be considered a mere accident, 
although it may be impossible to show which of 
the two was cause and which effect. Once the 
violin was generally accepted as the leading in- 
strument of the orchestra, its technique appears 
soon to have made considerable progress. While 
Gabrieli never exceeds the 3rd position, we find 
but a few years later, in a score of Claudio 
Monteverde (1610), passages going up to the 
5th position : after an obbligato passage for a coiw 
netti, enter the violins (ist and and) : 
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The manner in which, in this example, the violins 
are ^ used ' di visi ' is worthy of notice. In another 
work of Monteverde's, * Combattimento di Tan- 
credi e Ciorinda, diClaudio Monteverde. Venezia, 
1624/ ' we find modem violin-efiects introduced in 
a still more remarkable way. Here we have re- 
citatives accompanied by tremolot for violins and 
bass, pizzieatos marked thus, ' Qui si lascia Tarco, 
e si strappano le corde con duoi diti '; and after- 
wards, * Qui si ripiglia Tarco.' That violinists 
were even at that time expected to produce gra- 
dations of tone with the bow is proved by the 
direction given respecting the finid pause of the 
same work: *Questa ultima nota va in areata 
morendo.* 

The earliest known solo composition for the 
violin is contained in a work of Biaqio Mardti, 
published in 1620. It is a 'Bomanesca per 
Violino Solo e Basso se piaoi * {ad lib,) and some 
dances. The Komanesca ' is musically poor and 
clumsy, and, except that in it we meet with the 
shake for the first time, uninteresting. The de- 
mands it makes on the executant are very small. 
The same may be said of another very early com- 
position for violin solo, ' La sfera armoniosa da 
Paolo Quagliati' (Roma 1623).% Of far greater 

I Qnlte tn ■ceordanee with Berlioz*! tdNka. 
* See MONTBVBBDI. ToU 11. p. SWa. 

> BepHnted Id the AppemlU of WMletowikfl book: 'IMo Vlollne 
tan jnrlL Jehrhundcrt.* 
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importance, and showing a great advance in exe- 
cution, are the compositions of Cablo Fabina, who 
has justly been termed the founder of the race of 
violin-virtuosos. He published in 1627, at Dres- 
den, a collection of Violin-pieoes, Dahoes, French 
airs, Quodlibets, etc, among which a ' Capricdo 
stravagante ' is of the utmost interest, both music- 
ally and technically. Musically it represents one 
of the first attempts at tone-picturing (Klang- 
malerei), and, however crude and even diildish, 
the composer evidently was well aware of the 
powers of expression and character pertaining to 
his instrument. He employs a considerable variety 
of bowing, double-stopping, and chords. The 3rd 
position, however, is not exceeded, and the fourth 
string not yet used. TARQUimo Merula (about 
1640) shows a technical advance in frequent 
change of position, and especially in introducing 
octave-passages. Paolo Ucbllini, in his canzoni 
(1649), goes up to the 6th position, and has a 
great variety of bowing. Hitherto (the middle 
of the 1 7th century) the violin plays but an un- 
important part as a solo instrument, and it is only 
with the development of the Sonata-form (in the 
old sense of the term) that it assumes a position 
of importance in the history of music. The terms 
' Sonata,' ' Canzone,' and ' Sinfonia' were origin- 
ally used in a general way for instrumental set- 
tings of all kincb, without designating any special 
form. Towards the year 1630, we find the first 
compositions containing rudimentally the form of 
the classical Violin Sonata. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple consisted in alternation of slow and quick 
movements. Among the earliest specimens of 
this rudimentary sonata-form may be counted the 
Sonatas of Giov. Battista Fontana (published 
about 1630), a Sinfonia by Mont' Albajio(i629), 
Canzoni by Tarquinio Merula (1639), Canzoni and 
a Sonata by Maasimiliano Neri (1644 and 51). 
From about 1650, the name Canzone uJls out of 
use, and Sonata is the universally accepted term 
for violin-compositions. M. Neri appears to have 
been the first to have made the distinction be- 
tween 'Sonata da chiesa* (church-sonata) and 
' Sonata da camera ' (chamber-sonata). The So- 
nata da chiesa generally consisted of 3 or 4 move- 
ments : a prelude, in slow measured time and of 
pathetic character, followed by an allegro in fu* 
gato-form ; again a slow movement and a finale of 
more lively and brilliant character. The Sonata 
da camera, at this early period, was in reality a 
Suite of Dances — the slow and solemn Sarabandes 
and AUemandes alternating with the lively Ga- 
vottes, Gigues, etc. The artistic capabilities of 
the violin, and its powers for musical expression, 
once discovered, the Roman Catholic clergy, who 
have ever been anxious to avail themselves of the 
elevating and re6ning power of the fine arts, were 
not slow to introduce it in the services of the 
Church. We have seen already the extended use 
which Gabrieli, in his church-music, made of 
orchestral accompaniments, and how, firom merely 
supporting and doubling the voices, he proceeded 
to obligate instrumental settings. From shout 
1650, instrumental performances — unconnected 
with vpcal music — began to form a regular part 
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of the services of the Church. This was probably 
uothing new as regards the organ, but the violin 
was now introduc^ into the Church as a solo- 
instrument, and the Violin Sonata — then almost 
the only form of violin-composition — ^thereby re- 
ceived the serious and dignified character which 
exercised a decisive influence upon the future 
development, not only of violin-playing, but of 
instrumental music generally. The influence of 
this connexion with the Church afterwards ex- 
tended to secular violin-music. The Dances pure 
and simple soon made room for more extended 
pieces of a Dance character, and afterwards 
almost entirely disappear from the Chamber So- 
nata, which begins more and more to partake of 
the severer style of the Church Sonata, so that at 
last a differeuce of name alone remains, the 
Church-Sonata-form dominating in the Chunber 
as much as it did in the Church. The first great 
master of the Violin-SonataisGiovANNi Battista 
ViTALi (1644-1692). He cultivated chiefly the 
Chamber-Sonata, and his publications bear the 
title of ' Balletti, Balli, Correnti, etc. da Camera/ 
but in some of his works the transition from the 
Suite-form to the later Sonata da camera, so 
closely allied to the Church-Sonata, is alreieidy 
clearly marked. In musical interest, Vitali's 
compositions are greatly superior to those of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. His dances are 
concise in form, vigorous in character, and in 
some instances— especially in a Ciaconna with 
variations — he shows high powers as a composer. 
[See YiTAU.] His demands on execution are 
in some instances not inconsiderable, but on the 
whole he does not represent in this respect any 
material progress. 

The first beginnings of violin-playing in an 
artistic sense in Gebmant were doubtless owing 
to Italian influence. As early as 1626 Carlo 
Farina was attached to the Court of Dresden. 
About the middle of the century a certain 
JoHAKN WiLHELM FuBOHHEiM is mentioned in the 
list of members of the Dresden orchestra, under 
the title of < Deutscher Concertmeister,* implying 
the presence of an Italian leader by his side. 
Gerber, in his Dictionary, mentions two publica- 
tions of his for the violin: (i) ♦ Violin-Exerci- 
tium aus verschiedenen Sonaten, nebst ihren 
Arien, Balladen, AUemanden, Couranten, Sara- 
banden und Giguen, von 5 Partieen bestehend, 
Dresden, 1687*; and (3) * Musikalische Tafel- 
bedienung (Dinner-Service), Dresden, 1674.' 
Thomas Baltzab was, according to Bumey and 
Hawkins, the first violinist who came to England. 
' He appears to have greatly astonished his au- 
diences, especially by his then unknown efficiency 
in the shift, in which however he did not exceed 
j the 3rd position. It is amusing to read, that a 
certain D. Wilson, who was then considered the 
best connoisseur of music at Oxford, confessed 
that, when be first heard Baltzar play, he had 
looked at his feet to see whether he had a hoof, 
as his powers seemed to him diabolic. Baltzar's 
compositions consist of Chamber Sonatas in the 
sense of Suites of Preludes, Dances and Varia* 
tions. Bumey, in the fourth volume of his 
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History, gives an Allemande of his. Two sets of 
'The Division Violin* were published in London 
in 1688 and 1693. fSee voL i. p. 451 a]. Of &r 
greater importance than Baltzar are two German 
violinists, Johann Jacob Waltheb (bom 1650), 
and Fbanz Heinbich Bibeb (died 1698). Wal- 
theb [see that article] appears to have been a sort 
of German Farina, with a technique much further 
developed; he ascends to the 6th position and 
writes difficult double-stops, arpeggios and chorda. 
His compositions are, however, clumsy and poor 
in the extreme, and if we consider that he was a 
contemporary of Corelli, we cannot £ftil to notice 
the much lower level of German art as compared 
with that of Italy. Bibeb was no doubt an artist 
of great talent and achievement. [See vol.i. p. 240.] 
His technique was in some respects in a[dvance 
of that of the best Italian violinists of the period, 
and from the character of his compositions we 
are justified in assuming that his style of playing 
combined with the pathos and nobility of the 
Italian style that warmth of feeling which has 
ever been one of the main characteristics of the 
great musical art of Germany. 

In tracing the further progress of violin-play- 
ing we must return to Italy. After Vitali it is 
ToBELLi (165 7-1 7 1 6) who chiefly deserves our 
attention, as having added to the Sonata a new 
and important kind of violin-composition, the 
Concerto. In his Concerti da Camera and Con- 
certi grossi we find the form of the Sonata da 
Chiesa preserved, but the solo-violins (one or 
two) are accompanied not only by a bass, as in- 
the Sonata, but by a stringed band (2 orches- 
tral or ripieno violins, viola and bass), to which 
a lute or organ part is sometimes added, an 
arrangement which on the whole was followed 
by Vivaldi, Corelli, and Handel. If no remark- 
able progress in the technique of the instrument 
was effected by the introduction of the Concerto, 
it is all the more striking to notice how hence- 
forth the best composers for the Church contri- 
bute to the literature of the violin. We have, in 
fact, arrived at a period in which the most 
talented musicians, almost as a matter of course, 
were violinists— just as in modem times, with 
one or two exceptions, all great composers have 
been pianists. The most eminent representative 
of this type of composer- violinist is ABOANaELO 
CoBELLi (1653-1713). His works, though in 
the main laid out in the forms of his pre- 
decessors and, as far as technique goes, keeping 
within modest limits, yet mark an era both in 
musical composition and in violin -playing. He 
was one of those men who seem to sum up in them- 
selves the achievements of their best predeces- 
sors. Corelli's place in the history of instrumental 
music is fully discu8sed elsewhere. [See Cobelli, 
vol. i. p. 400; Sonata, vol. iii. p. 556.] Here it 
remains only to state that in both main branches 
of violin -coniposit ion, in the Sonata and the Con- 
certo, his works have served as models to the best of 
his successors. They are distinguished chiefly by 
conciseness of form and logical structure, li^ere 
is nothing tentative, vague or experimental in 
them; the various parts seem balanced to a 
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nicety, the whole finished up and rounded off 
with unerring mastery. His harmonies and mo- 
duhntions, though not free from monotony, are 
sound and natunl; simplicity and dignified pathos 
on the one hand, and elegant vivacity on the other, 
are the main characteristics of his style. The 
technical difficulties contained in his works are 
not great, and in this respect Corelli's merit does 
not lie in the direction of innovation, but rather 
of limitation and reform. We have seen how the 
violin at the beginning of its career simply 
adopted the style of the vocal music of the period, 
how later on it took in the orchestra the place of 
the cometto, and how, though very gradually, a 
special violin style began to be formed. Now 
followed a period of experiments — all more or 
less tending towards the same end — a style which 
should correspond to the nature, ideal and 
mechanical, of the instrument. In both re- 
spects, as we have seen, remarkable progress was 
made ; although exaggeration was not always 
avoided. The virtuoso par excellence made Ms 
appearance even at this early period. Corelli, by 
talent and character had gained a position of 
authority with his contemporaries, which has but 
few parallels in the history of music. This au- 
thority he used to give an example of artistic 
purity and simplicity, to found a norm and model 
of violin-playing which forms the basis of all 
succeeding legitimate development of this im- 
portant branch of music. 

fiefore mentioning the most important of 
Corelli*s pupils we have to consider the influence 
exercised on violin-playing by the Venetian 
Vivaldi (died 1743). Though by no means an 
artist of the exalted type of Ck>relli, his extra- 
ordinary fertility as a composer for the violin, 
his ingenuity in making new combinations and 
devising new effects, and especially his undoubted 
influence on the further development of the Con- 
certo-form, give him an important position in 
the history of violin-playing. While in the Con- 
certi grossi of Torelli and Corelli the solo- violins 
are treated very much in the same manner as 
the orchestral violins — ^the solo-passages being 
usually accompanied by the bass alone — Vivaldi 
not only gives to the solo-violins enturely distinct 
passages of a much more brilliant character, but he 
also adds to his orchestra oboes and horns, which 
not merely double other parts, but have inde- 
pendent phrases and passages to perform — thereby 
giving the earliest instance of orchestration* as 
applied to the Concerto. 

As an executant the Florentine Vebaoini^ 
exercised a greater influence than Vivaldi. 
Owing in great measure to its connexion with 
the Church, the Italian school of Tiolin-playin^ 
had formed a pure and dignified style, which 
was brought to perfection by Cor^. As £u> as 
it went, nothing could be more legitimate and 
satisfactory in an artistic sense — ^yet thei^ was 
something wanting, if this severe style was not to 
lapse into conventionality : the element of hu- 
man individuality, strong feeling and passion. 
Some German masters — especially Bibei^— were 

I FnDceMO Marl* (kbout 160-178O). 8m ToL It. p^ m 
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certainly not devoid of these qualities ; but their 
efforts were more or less crude, and lacking in 
the fine sense for beanty of form and sound 
which alone can produce works of art of a 
higher rank. Veracini, a man of passionate 
temperament, threw into his performances and 
compositions an amount of personal feeling and 
life, which in his own day brought on him 
the charge of eccentricity, but which to us ap- 
pears as one of the earliest manifestations of a 
style which has made the violin, next to the 
human voice, the most powerful exponent of 
musical feeling. His Violin Sonatas are remark- 
able for boldness of harmonic and melodic treat- 
ment, and of masterly construction. The demands 
he makes on execution, especially in the matter 
of double stops and variety of bowing, are con- 
siderable. His influence on Tartini — after Co- 
relli the greatest representative of the Italian 
school — we know to have been paramount, [See 
Tabtini, vol. iv. p. 58.] Tartini (1693-1770) 
by a rare combination of artistic qualities of the 
highest order, wielded for more than half a 
century an undisputed authority in all matters 
of violin-playing, not only in Italy, but in Ger- 
many and France also. He was equally eminent 
as a performer, teacher, and composer for the 
violin. Standing, as it were, on the threshold 
of the modem world of music, he combines with 
the best characteristics of the old school some 
of the fundamental elements of modem music. 
Himself endowed with a powerful individuality, 
he was one of the first to assert the right of 
individualism in music. At the same time we 
must not look in his works for any material 
change of the traditional forms. His Concertos 
are laid out on the plan of those of Corelli and 
Vivaldi, while his Sonatas, whether he calls them 
da ehiesa or da ramera, are invariably in the 
accepted form of the Sonaia da chiesa. The 
Sonata da camera in the proper sense, with its 
dance forms, he almost entirely abandons. The 
difference between Tartini's style and Corelli*B is 
not so much one of form as of substance. Manjr 
of Tartini*B works bear a highly poetical and 
even dramatic character, qualities which, on the 
whole, are alien to the beautiful but colder 
and more formal style of Corelli. His melodies 
often have a peculiar charm of dreaminess and 
melancholy, but a vigorous and manly tone is 
equally at his command. His subjects, though 
not inferior to Corelli*s in conciseness and clear 
logical structure, have on the whole more breadth 
and development. His quick passages are freer 
from the somewhat exercise-like, &j character 
of the older school ; they appear to be organically 
connected with the musical context, and to grow 
out of it. As an executant Tartini marks a great 
advance in the use of the bow. While no ma- 
terial change has been made in the construction 
of the violin since the beginning of the i6th cen- 
tury, the bow has undergone a series of modifica- 
tions, and only towud the end of the i8th century 
attained its present form, which combines in such 
a remarkable degree elasticity with firmness. [See 
Bow, vol. i. p. 164; TouBTE, vol. iv. p. 155.] 

U a 
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Whether Tartini himself did anything to perfect 
the bow, we are not aware, but the ftyot that 
old writers on musical matters frequently speak 
of * Tartini*s bow/ seems to point that way. At 
any rate, we know that in his time the bow 
gained considerably in elasticity, and in some 
letters and other writings of Tartini's we have 
direct evidence that he made a more systematic 
study of bowing than any one before him. The 
^k of the violinist*s left hand is a purely 
mechanical one : all power of expression rests 
with the bow. If we consider the character of 
Tartini s compositions, we cannot but see what 
great and new claims on expression, and conse- 
quently on bowing, are made in them. That 
these claims were fulfilled by Tartini in an 
extraordinary degree, is the unanimous opinion 
of his contemporaries : in the production of a 
fine tone in all its gradations, as well as in perfect 
management of a great variety of bowing, he had 
no rivaL As regards the technique of the left 
hand he excelled particularly in the execution of 
shakes and double-shakes, than which there is no 
better test for those fundamental conditions of 
all execution, finnness and lightness of finger- 
movement. At the same time, to judge from 
his compositions, his technique was limited even 
in comparison to that of some of his contempo- 
raries — he does not exceed the 3rd position, his 
double-stops are on the whole simple and easy. 
He appears to have adhered to the holding of 
the violin on the right side of the string-holder, 
a method which was a barrier to further develop- 
ment of the technique of the left hand. With 
him the exclusive classical Italian school of vio- 
lin-playing reached its culminating point, and 
the pupils of Corelli and Tartini form the 
connecting links between that school and the 
schools of France and Germany. In this respect 
the Piedmontese Souis (about 1 700-1 763) must 
be considered the must important of CoreIli*s 
pupils. We do not know much of him as a 
player or composer, but as the teacher of Giab- 
Dnri (1716-1796), and of Puonani (1727-1803), 
the teacher of Viotti (1753-1824), his influence 
reaches down to Spohr and our own days. The 
most brilliant representatives of Italian violin- 
playing after Tartini were Geminiaki and Nab- 
DINI. [Seevol.i.p.587; vol.ii.p. 446.] The former 
was a pupil of GoreUi, the latter of Tartini. Their 
style is decidedly more modem and more brilliant 
than that of their great master^s. Nardini*s influ- 
ence in Germany — ^where he passed many years — 
contributed much towards the progress of violin- 
playing in that country. Geminiani (i 680- 1 76 1 ), 
who for a long time resided in London, was the 
first to publitJi a Violin-School of any import- 
ance. Compared with that of Leopold Mozart 
(see vol. ii. p. 379), which appeared a few years 
later, and on the whole is a work of much higher 
merit, G^miniani's 'school' shows an advance 
in some important points of technique. Here for 
the first time the holding of the violin on the 
left side of the string-holder is recommended— 
an innovation of the greatest importance, by 
which, alone the high development of modem 
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technique was made possible. He goes up to the 
7th position. As affording the only direct evidence 
of Corelli's method and principles (which in all 
main respects have remained ever since the 
basis of all legitimate and correct treatment of 
the instrument), Geminiapi's book is still of the 
greatest interest. In Looatelli (1693-1764), 
another pupil of Tartini, a curious instance is 
afforded, how, in spite of the strongest school- 
influence, a powerful individuality will now and 
then, for better or worse, strike out a path for 
itself. While some of Locatelli*s compositions 
afford clear evidence of his sound musicianship 
and genuine musical feeling, he shows himself in 
others, especially in a set of Caprices, to have 
been, to say the least, an experimentalist of the 
boldest type. In overstepping to an astonishing 
degree the natural resources and limits of the 
instrument, these caprices afford one of the 
earliest instances of charlatanism in violin- 
playing. [See Looatelli, vol. ii. p. 155.] 

The beginnings of violin-playing in France 
date from a very early period. We have already 
seen that the very first known maker of vio- 
lins, Duiffoprugcar, was called to France by 
Francis I., and that there is some evidence of 
the violin having very quickly gained consider- 
able popularity there. Musical guilds spread 
throughout the country as early as the 14th cen- 
tury. The most important was the 'Confr^rie de 
St. Julien,' headed by ' Le Roy des M^n^triers du 
Royaume de France.' [See Roi des Violons, 
vol. iii. p. 145.] Whatever hbtorical or anti- 
quarian interest may attach to these guilds, they 
did little to further musical art in general or the 
art of violin-playing in particular. We have no 
means of forming an estimate of the proficiency as 
violinists of these m^n^triers, but, to judge from 
the extreme simplicity of the violin-parts in the 
scores of LuUi, who in 1 65 2 was appointed Director 
of the Royal Chapel (Les vingtquatre violons du 
Roy), it cannot have been great. [See vol. iv. 
p. 266.] As late as 1 75 3 a certain Paris musician, 
Corrette, writes that when Corelli's Viob'n Sonatas 
came to Paris, no violinist was to be found who 
could have played them. The violin compositions 
Frenchmen of the same period, among which of 
the Suites of R^bel (about 1700), a pupil of 
LuUi, were counted the best, are in every re- 
spect inferior to the average of Italian and even 
of German productions of the same period : the 
setting is as poor and even incorrect as the treat- 
ment of the instrument is primitive. FBAN90IS 
Feanocbub, in his Sonatas (171 5), shows decided 
progress in both respects. (As a curiosity it 
may be noticed that Francoeur, in order to pro- 
duce certain chords, adopted the strange expedient 
of placing the thumb on the strings.) As was 
the case in Germany, it was owing to the influ- 
ence of the Italian school, that violin-playing in 
France was raised to real excellence. The first 
French violinist of note who made his studies in 
Italy under Corelli was Baptiste Anbt (about 
1700). Of much ffreater importance however 
was Jeak Mabib Lbolaib ( 1 697-1 764), a pupil of 
Somis, who again was a direct pupil of Ck>relli*s. 
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As % oompoier for the violin L^clftir has among 
Frenchmem down to Bode hardly a rival. If 
most of his works are characterised by the essen- 
tially French qualities of vivacity, piquancy, and 
grace, he also shows in some instances a re- 
markable depth of feeling, and a pathos- which 
one would feel inclined to ascribe to Italian in- 
fluence, if at the sane time it did not contain 
an element of theatrical pomposity characteristic 
of all French art of the period. His technique 
shows itself, within certain limits — he does net 
go beyond the 3rd potation — to be quite as de- 
veloped as that of his Italian contemporaries. 
By the frequent employment of double-atops a 
remarkable richness of sound is produced, and 
the bow is used in a manner requiring that 
agility and lightness of management for which at 
a later period the French school gained a t^)ecial 
reputation. 

Among other French Holinists, directly or in- 
directly formed by the Italian school, may be 
mentioned Paoin (bom 1721), Touohbmodlin 
(1 727-1801), Lahou83aye(i735-i8i8),Barth6- 
LKMON (died 1808), andBEBTHAUMS(i75a-i8a8). 
Meanwhile an independent French school began 
to be formed of which Pibbke Gaviki^ (1728- 
1800) WAS the most eminent representative. Of 
his numerous compositions, *Le8 vingt quatre 
matin^s * — a set of studies of unusual difficulty 
— have alone survived. Without partaking of 
the eccentricity of Locatelli*s Caprices, these 
studies show a tendency towards exaggeration in 
teehniqne. Beauty of sound is frequently sacri- 
ficed — difficulty is heaped on difficulty for its 
own sake, and not with the intention of producing 
new effects. At the same time, so competent a 
judge as F^tis ascribes to Gavini^ a style of 
playing both imposing and graceful. 

Not directly connected with any school, but 
in the main self-taught, was Alexakdbb Jbaw 
BoucHEB ( 1 770-1801). He was no doubt a 
player of extraordinary talent and exceptional 
technical proficiency, but devoid of all artistic 
earnestness, and was one of the race of charlatan- 
violinists, which has had representatives from the 
days of Farina down to our own time. If they 
have done harm by their example, and by the 
success they have gained from the masses, it 
must not be overlooked that, in not a few r^ 
Bpects, they have advanced the technique of the 
violin. The advent of Viotti (1753-1824) marks 
a new era in French violin-playing. His enormous 
success, both as player and composer, gave him 
an influence over his oontemporanes which has no 
parallel, except in the cases of Corelli and Tartini 
before him, and in that of Spohr at a later 
period. 

In Gennany the art of Corelli and Tartini was 
spread by numerous pupils of their school, who 
entered the service of G^erman princes. In 
Berlin we find J. G. Gbaun (i 700-1771), a 
direct pupil of Tartini, and F. Benda (1709- 
1 786), both excellent players, and eminent mu- 
sicians. In the south, the school of Mannheim 
numbered among its representatives Johann 
Cabl Stamitz (17 19-1701), and his two sons 
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Carl and Anton — (the latter settled in Paris, and 
was the teacher of K. Kreutzer) ; Chb. Canna- 
BiCH (i 731-1798), well known as the intimate 
friend of Mozart; W?lhxlm Cbamkb (1745- 
1799), member of a very distinguished musiod 
family, and for many years the leading violinist 
in London ; Iqnaz Fbakzl (bom 1 736) and his 
son Ferdinand (i 770-1833). The Mannheim 
masters, however, did not contribute anything 
lasting to the literature of the violin. On the 
whole, the Sonata, as cultivated by Tartini, re- 
mained the favourite form of violin compositions. 
At the same time, the Concerto (in the modem 
sense) came more and more into prominence. 
The &ct that W. A. Mozart, who from early 
childhood practised almost every form of compo- 
sition then in use, wrote no sonatas for violin ^ 
solo, but a number of concertos for violin and 
orchestra, is a clear indication of the growing 
popularity of the new form. Mozart in his 
younger years was hardly less great as a violinist 
than a piano-player, and his Violin Concertos, 
some of which have been successfully revived of 
late, are the most valuable compositions in that 
form anterior to Beethoven and Spohr. While 
they certainlv do not rank with his Pianoforte 
Concertos, which date from a much later period, 
they stand very much in the same relation to 
the violin-playing of the period, as his Pianoforte 
Conoertoe stand to contemporary pianoforte-play- 
ing. Here, as there, the composer does not dis- 
dain to give due prominence to the solo instru- 
ment, but the musical interest stands in the first 
rank. The scoring, although of great simplicity 
— theorchestra generally comdstingof the stringed 
quartet, two oboes, and two horns only — is full 
of interest and delicate touches. On the other 
hand, the Concertos of Tartini and his imme- 
diate successors are decidedly inferior to their 
Solo Sonatas. The Concerto was then in a state 
of transition : it had lost the character of the 
Concerto grosso, and its new form had not yet 
been found, although the germ of it was con- 
tained in Vivaldi's Concertos. On the other 
hand, the Solo Sonata had for a long time 
already obtained its full proportions, and the 
capabilities of the form seemed wellnigh ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile the Sonata-form, in the 
modem sense of the word, had been fuUy deve- 
loped by composers for the pianoforte, had been 
applied with the greatest success to orchestral 
composition, And now took hold of the Concerto. 
Mozart and Viotti produced the first Violin Con- 
certos, in the modern sense, which have lasted to 
our day. Mozart, however, in his later years 
gave up violin-playing altogether,' and although, 
like Haydn, he has shown in his chamber-music 
how thoroughly in sympathy he was with the 
nature of the violin, he did not contribute to the 
literature of the instrument any works wherein 
be availed himself of the technical proficiency 
attained by ihe best violinists of his time. In 
this respect it is significant that Spohr, whose 
unbounded admiration for Mozart is well known, 

1 That U, for rloMn wttiioat MoompanliiMot. 

> nb latest Violin Cuucerto <Ut« from tTTS. (See KOdwl. No. 206.) 
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seems never to have played his VioUn Concertos 
in public. Viotti and Rode were Spohr*s models 
for his earlier Concertos.' 

Towards the end of the 17th century Paris 
became the undisputed centre of violin-playing, 
and the Paris school, represented by Viotti, as 
depository of the traditions of the classical Italian 
school ; by Kbedtzeb (i 766-1 83 1 ), who, though 
bom at Versailles, was of German parentage, 
and a pupil of Anton Staroitz ; and by RoDH 
(1774-1830), and Baillot (1771-1842), both 
Frenchmen, assumed a truly intematioxial cha- 
racter. The single circumstance that four 
violinists of such eminence lived and worked 
together at the same place, and nearly the same 
time, would be sufficient to account for their 
essential influence on the taste and style of this 
period. Differing much in artistic temperament, 
they all took the same serious view of their art, 
and shared that musical earnestness which is 
averse to mere technical display for its own sake, 
and looks on execution as the means of inter- 
preting musical ideas and emotions. As teachers 
at the newly founded Conservatoire, Rode, 
Kreutzer, and Baillot formally laid down the 
principles of violin-playing as they prevail to this 
day. If it is to Grermany that we have to look for 
their true successors, apparently because their 
style, founded on a broad and truly musical 
basis, irrespective of national peculiarities, found 
its most congenial soil in the country of the great 
composers, who in their works are truly inter- 
national, as all art of the very first rank must 
be ; while the strongly pronounced national 
character of French violinists was bound sooner 
or later to assert itself, and to return to a charac- 
teristically French style of playing. Baillot, in 
his * L* Art du Violon,' points out as the chief 
distinction between the old and the modem 
style of violin-playing, the absence of the dra- 
matic element m the former, and its predomin- 
ance in the latter. In so far as this means that 
the modem style better enables the player to 
bring out those powerful contrasts, and to do 
justice to the enlarged horizon of ideas and 
amotions in modem musical compositions, it 
merely states that executive art has followed 
the progress, and shared in the characteristic 
qualities of the creative art of the period. A 
comparison of Mozart's Sjtring Quartets with 
those of Beethoven, illustrates to a certain extent 
this difference. The style of playing which was 
admirably adapted for tibe rendering of the works 
not only of Corelli andTartini, but also of Handel, 
and even Mozart, could not cope with Haydn, 
and still less with Beethoven. The great merit 
of the masters of the Paris School was, that they 
recognised this call for a freer and bolder treat- 
ment of the instrument, and approached their 
task in a truly musical and artistic spirit. 

The manner and style of the Paris school were 
brought to Germany by Viotti and Rode, who 

1 Mozart'i Solo Violin Conoertoi, with two exceptions, remain In 
MS., and indeed «eem to bare undergone an almost total eclipse till 
our own days, when one or two of them have been resuscitated bj 
David, Joachim, aad others. 
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both travelled a great deal, and by their per* 
formances effected a considerable modification in 
the somewhat antiquated style then prevailing 
in that country. The Mannheim school, as 
already mentioned, was the most important centre 
of violin-playing in Germany during the second 
half of the i8th century. It produ^ a number 
of excellent players, such as the three Stamitzes, 
Chr. Cannabich, Ferd. Friinzl, and others. They 
had adhered more closely than the French players 
to Tartini's method and. manner, and not only 
Spohr, but before him Mozart, speaks of their 
style as old-fashioned, when compared with that 
of their French contemporaries. The fact that 
the lost and final improvements in the bow as 
made by Tourte of Paris, were probably un- 
known to them, would account for this. [See 
p. 155.] Another remarkable player belong- 
ing to this school, was J. F. EcK (bom 1 766 )» 
whose brother and pupil Franz Eck (17 74-1 809), 
was the teacher of Spohr. Both the £cks ap- 
pear to some extent to have been under the in- 
fluence of the French school. Spohr in his 
Autobiography speaks of Franz Eck as a French 
violinist. Spohr therefore can hardly be reckoned 
as of the Mannheim school, and we know that 
later on he was greatlv impreftsed by Rode, 
and for a considerable time studied to imitate 
him. His earlier Concertos are evidently worked 
after the model of Rode's Concertos. Thus — 
granting the enormous difference of artistic tem- 
perament — Spohr must be considered as the direct 
heir of the art of Viotti and Rode. At the same 
time, his individuality was so peculiar, that he 
very soon formed a style of his own as a player 
no less than as a composer. As a composer he 
probably influenced the style of modem violin- 
playing even more than as a player. His Con- 
certos were, with the single exception of Bee- 
thoven's Concerto, by far the most valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of the violin, as a 
solo instrument, hitherto made. Compared even 
with the best of Viotti's, Rode*s, or Kreutzer's 
Concertos they are not merely improvements, 
but in them the Violin Concerto itself is lifted 
into a higher sphere, and from being more or 
less a show-piece, rises to the dignity of a work 
of art, to be judged as much on its own merits 
as a musical composition, as by its effective- 
ness as a solo-piece. Without detracting from 
the merits of the works of the older masters, 
it is not too much to say that there is hardly 
enough musical stuff in them to have resisted the 
stream of superficial virtuoso-music which more 
than ever before flooded the concert- rooms during 
the first half of the 19th century. We believe 
that it was mainly owing to the sterling musical 
worth of Spohr's violin compositions that the 
great qualities of the Classical Italian and the 
Paris schools have been preserved to the present 
day, and have prevented the degeneration of 
violin-playing. Spohr had great powers of exe- 
cution, but he used them in a manner not wholly 
free from one-sidedness, and it cannot be said 
that he made any addition to the technique of 
the instrument. He set a great example of 
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purity of style and legitimate treatment of the 
instrument — an example which has lost none 
of its force in the lapse of more than half a 
century* 

Next to Spohr no one has had a greater in- 
fluence on the style of modem vioUn-playing 
than Paganini. The fame of Corelli and Tartini 
had spr^ &r beyond their own country ; the 
fiddlers of Italy, like the singers, travelled 
during the i8th century all over Europe in search 
of gold and hkurels. Some of them returned to 
enjoy a quiet old age under their native sky; 
others, like Viotti, never came back. A great 
many either settled abroad, in Paris or London, 
or were attached to some of the many courts of 
Germany. Thus we find Geminiani and Giar- 
dini in London, Viotti alternately in Paris and 
London, Locatelli at Amsterdam, Nardini at 
Stuttgardt, as soloists, leaders, and teachers. In 
I this way the school of Italy was virtually trans- 
'ferred to France and Germany by the pupils of 
Tartini ; and at the beginning of the century it 
was practically extinct in Italy, where violin- 
playing, with few exceptions, had sunk to a 
very low level. But Italy afterwards produced 
a few violinists of great eminence, who, more 
or less self-taught, achieved enormous successes 
as virtuosi, and no doubt have largely in- 
fluenced modem violin-playing. Lolli (about 
1730-1802) was one of these; an extraordi- 
nary fiddler, but a poor musician. Of much 
greater importance was Paoanini (i 784-1840). 
The sensation he created wherever he appeared 
was unprecedented. By his marvellous execu- 
tion, and his thoroughly original, though eccen- 
tric personality and style, he for a time held 
the public and the musicians of Europe spell- 
bound. His influence on the younger violinists 
of the period could not fail to be considerable 
— ^more so in France than in Germany, where 
the more serious spirit prevailing among musi- 
cians and the presence of such a master as Spohr, 
were powerful enough to keep the influence 
within bounds. The growing miportance and 
popularity of chamber-music for the violin, espe- 
cially of the String Quartet, since Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, were another barrier against the 
predominance of an exclusive virtuoso style of 
violin-playing in Germany. French vioUnists, 
especially Biullot, were certainly anxious enough 
to attack these highest tasks of the violinist, but 
there can be no doubt that in their hands the 
works of the G^erman classics assumed an aspect 
which was too frequently more in accordance 
with the French character of the performers 
than with the intentions of the composers. In 
thb respect the minute directions which BaiUot 
gives for the performance of a great number of 
panages extracted from the works of most emi- 
nent composers, is extremely curious and in- 
structive. It was but natural that Paganini 
should have a number of imitators, who copied 
with more or less success his harmonics and 
double-harmonics, his long and quick staccatos, 
pixzicatos with the left hand — in fact, all those 
technical feats which, though not invented by 
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him, he brought to the highest pitch of perfection. 
The style of the man, wMch had its source in his 
genius and originality, was inimitable. He could 
not, and did not start a school. SivoBi (bom 
181 7) claimed to be his only actual pupil. But, 
pupils or no pupils, Paganini caused nothing 
short of a revolution in the technique of the 
French school. The striking change which the 
general style of violin-playing underwent in 
France during the third deoade of this century 
has, however, other and deeper causes, and finds 
its explanation in the complete revolution in 
musical taste which took place at that period. 
The Classical Paris school was in reality the 
school of Italy, which for the time being had 
made Paris, as it were, its headquarters. Founded 
by Viotti, the Italian, at a time when Grerman 
instrumental music, in the persons of Haydn 
and Mozart, was occupying the attention of the 
whole musical world, this &hool hardly reflected 
the salient points of the French national cha- 
racter, although it harmonised well with the 
classical tendencies of the sister arts in that 
country. In Baillot's 'L'Art du Violon,* we 
cannot fail to recognise already a leaning 
towards a style which was more in harmony 
with the genius of the French nation — a style, 
brilliant, showy, full of shrewdly calculated 
effects, elegant, and graceful, aiming chiefly at 
a highly polished execution, and dutinguished 
by what they themselves untranslateably call dan. 
At the same time, the French school gained, in 
what might be termed its classical period, a basis 
and a systematic method for the technical train- 
ing of violinists, the advantages of which are 
still so apparent in the highly finished technique 
of a large number of French violin-players of the 
present day. 

It is only within the last fifty years that in- 
strumental composition, apart from the stage, 
has gained any great importance in France. As 
in Italy, so there, the operatic style of the period 
determined the genend musical style. Thus 
we find the chaste and graceful style of M^hul 
and Boieldieu reflected in Bode and the best 
of his contemporaries. The success of Rossini 
threw everything else for a time into the 
shade, and brought about a complete revulsion 
of musical taste in France; but if Rossini's 
sparkling and graceful style appealed to one 
prominent feature of the national character, it 
was Meyerbeer, with his supreme command of 
theatrical effect, who took hold of another. The 
most eminent native opera composers, Adam. 
Auber, Herold, and Hal^vy, while no doubt 
strongly French in character, did not escape 
the powerful influence of these two masters; 
and it is but natural that in common with 
all other branches of musical art, violin-playing 
and composition for the violin had to submit to 
it. Wlule in Germany the spirit of instru- 
mental music was almost as dominant on the 
stage as in the concert-room, and delayed the 
formation of a truly dramatic style of music, in 
France the operatic style was as supreme in the 
concert-room as on the stage ; and in that sense 
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Bidllot*8 characteriBatloii of the modem siyle 
of violin-pl»ying as the dramfttic style is quite 
correct. 

l%e two most eminent repreeentatiyes of the 
modem French school, Dl B^IOT (1801-1870) 
andH. Vibuxtkmfs (i8ao-i88i^, were of Belgian 
nationality. The Belgian school of violin-playing 
is, however, in reality but a branch, though a 
most important one, of the Paris school. De 
B^ot*s style as a composer fDr the violin seems 
to have been formed under the influence of the 
modem Italian opera composers, especially of 
Bossini, Donizetti, and BeUini ; and his Ck>n- 
certoB and Airs variis, which have attained an 
Immense popularity all over the world, share the 
strong and weak points of modem Italian music. 
They have plenty of melody, though of a somewhat 
sentimental kind, and their genend style, without 
affording much difficulty to the player, is most 
brilliant and effective. If De B^riot's ideas 
are on the whole superficial and often not free 
firom triviality, they are also unpretentious and 
unaffected. The same can hardly be said of 
Vieuxtemps. He certainly was a great violinist, 
and as a musician decidedly superior to B^riot. 
His compositions contain ideas of great beauty 
and are often cleverly worked out, but at the 
same time there is in them too fi^quently an 
element of theatrical bombast and pretension 
which is analogous to Meyerbeer's grand-opera 
style, just as De B^riot*s is to the spontaneous 
melody of Italian opera. De B^riot s treatment 
of the instmment, though often commonplace, 
does not go against its nature, while Vieuxtemps 
not unfrequently seems to do violence to it, and 
in some of his tours de force oversteps the boun- 
daries of the beautiful. Both these great artists 
travelled much, and gained by the great excel- 
lence of their perfomiances universid success in 
almost eveiy European country. Vieuxtemps was 
also the first violinist, of the highest rank, who 
visited America. De B^ot, as leader at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, formed a great number 
of excellent violinists, the best known of whom 
are the Spaniard Monasverio (bom 1836), Sau- 
RBT (bora 185a), SoHBADiBOK (bom 1846), and 
Hbbbmav (bom 1844). Jban Bbokbb (bom 
1 836), and Lautsbbaoh (bom 185a) also studied 
for some time under him. 

Among Baillot's pupils F. A. Habbvsok (i 78 i - 
1849) attained a great reputation as conductor 
and as teacher. He counts among his pupils 
Sainton (bom 181 3), Pbumb (1816-1849), 
Alabd (bom 181 5) and L^nabd (bom 1819). 
The two last, wiUi Massabt (born 1811), a 
pupil of Kreutzer, have for thirty vears past, 
as teachers at the Paris Conservatoire, headed 
the Franco-Belgian school. Alard*s most emin- 
ent pupil is Sabasatb (bom 1844). Mabsiok 
and M. Dbnobbmont (born 1866) studied under 
L^nard. 

W1BNIAW8KI, LoiTO, and Tbbbsina Tua, are 
pupils of Massart. Wieniawski (i 835-1 880) was 
indeed a wonderful player. He possessed a beauti- 
ful tone, an astonishing technique of the left hand 
and of the bow, and threw into his perfbraianoes 
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an amomt of Ufe and warmth whidi, if it now 
and then led to some exaggeration, was irre- 
sistible. The marvellous perfection oi 8arasate*s 
plaving, and the gracefulness of his style, are too 
well Imown to require further ocmment. The 
character of his repertoire deserves, however, 
special attention. It is a very extended one, and 
illustrates a remarkable general change in the 
repertoires, if not in the style, of the younger 
generation of French violinists. Formerly ih» 
French violinist, no less than the German one, 
as a matter of course, wrote his own Concertos — 
or if that was beyond his power, his own Fan- 
tasias or the like. Unfinrtunately, French vio- 
linists, with few exceptions, have not been hi^y 
trained musicians. We know that Bode and 
De Ballot had even to seek assistance in the 
scoring of their Concertos. The descent firom the 
oompcMitions of Bode and Kreutzer to those of 
De B^riot, Alard, and Leonard, is only too ap* 
parent. The operatic Fantasias of the last two 
mark, we may say, the lowest point to which 
composition for the violin had hitherto descended. 
Of late yeare the taste for serious instrumental 
music has grown more and more universal in 
France, and a reaction has set in. Not that the 
public has left off its delight in brilliant technical 
display. The fabulous successes of some modem 
virtuosi prove the contrary. But these triumphs 
have becm won as much by their performance of 
the best Concertos by the best composers as of 
brilliant show-pieces. 

In Germany we find the schools of Caasel, 
Leipzig, and Vienna taking the lead. Spohr at 
Cassel had a great number of pupils, but his 
manner and style were too exclusively individual 
to form a school. His most eminent pupil was 
Febdinand David (18 10-1873) who as founder 
of the Leipzig School exerdsed great influence 
on violin-playing in Germany. It can hardly be 
said that he perpetuated in his pupils Spohr*s 
methodandstyle. Entirely differing from his great 
master in musical temperament, enjoying from 
his early youth dose intercourse with Mendels* 
sohn, and strongly imbued with the spirit of 
modem music as manifested in Beethoven, he 
represents a more modem phase in Grerman 
violin-playing and an edectidsm which has 
avoided onesidedness not less in matters of tech- 
nique than of musical taste and judgment gener- 
ally. He was the first who played Bach's Violin 
Solos, and all the last Quartets of Beethoven 
(not even excepting the Fugue) in public. 
Schubert's Quartets and Quintet were on the 
programmes of his chamber-concorts at the time 
when they had, except perhaps at Vienna, no- 
where yet been heard in public. [See vd. iii. 
p. 356 &.] As a teacher his chief aim was to give 
to hit pupils a thorough command of the tech- 
nique of the violin, and to arouse and develop 
their musical intelligence. There as elsewhere 
the classical works of violin literature naturally 
formed the main stock of teaohing-materiaL At 
the same time David laid great stress on the 
study of the modem French masters, maintaining 
that, irrespective of musical value, their works, 
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being as a rale written with the aim of bringing 
out Uie capabilities of the violin, contain a large 
amount of useful material for technical training, 
which in the end must benefit and improve the 
execution of music of any style. The conrectness 
of this theory is strikingly proved by Joachim, 
who as Boehm's pupil at Vienna^ was made 
thoroughly familiar with the technique of the 
modern French school, while he studied most of 
his classical repertoire at Leipzig under David's 
guidance, and in what we may term Mendels- 
■ohn*s musical atmosphere. Joachim's unlimited 
command over technical difficulties in music of 
any style, which enables him to do equal justice 
to Paganini and Bach, is undoubtedly largely 
owing to the fact that his early training was 
free from onesidedness, and that he g^ned 
through the study of brilliant modern music the 
highest finish as well as the completest mastery. 
David trained a large number of good violinists : 
— Japha (Cologne), Bontgen (Leipzig), Jacob- 
sohn (Bremen), Schradieck (who succeeded him 
at Leipzig), F. Hegar (Zfirich), and many more. 
By fiu* the most eminent of his pupils is WiL* 
HXLMJ (born 1845), a virtuoso of the very first 
rank, who combines a fine broad tone with a 
technique of the left hand unrivalled by any 
other living violinist. 

A most powerful influence on the style of the 
German violinists of the present day has been 
exercised by the Vienna school, more especially 
by the pupils of Boehm (1798-1876). Although 
it is difficult to trace any direct connexion be- 
tween the Viennese violin-players of the last 
century and the school of Italy, Italian violinists 
came very early to Vienna, and the local players 
adopted tiieir method and style. We know that 
Tartini was for three years in the service of 
Count Kinsky, a Bohemian noble, and also that 
Trani, Ferrari, and other Italian virtuosos came 
to Vienna. It is remarkable that the leading 
Viennese composers of the last century, down to 
Haydn, were almost without exception violinists. 
8ome of them, like Anton Wranitdcy and Ditters- 
dorff were virtuosos of high rank, but most of 
them were in the first place composers and 
leaders, and in the second place only violinists. 
Naturally they excelled less as solo-players than 
in the performance of chamber-music, which at 
that period hardly .enjoyed anywhere so much 
popularity as at Vienna. It was the time of 
preparation for the great class i ca l period which 
opened with Haydn, and the circumstance that 
the violin was even then cultivated in Vienna 
fitf more in connexion with good and serious 
music than merely as a solo-instrument» has 
undoubtedly contributed much towards giving 
to the later representatives of that school their 
thoroughly musical character, and towards 
making Vienna the earliest home of quartet- 
playing. As a quartet-player Sohufpanzioh 
(1776-1830), a pupil of Wranitzky, attained 
great reputation, and may be regarded as stand- 
hig first on the roll of great quartet-players. 
For many years in close intercourse with Haydn 
and Beethoven, enjoying the advice and guid- 
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ance of these great masters in the production 
of their Quartets, he established the style of 
quartet-playing which has been handed down 
by the most eminent Vienna violinists to our 
days. His greatest pupil was Matbsdeb (1789- 
1863), a brilliant solo-player, of a style more 
elegant than powerful. Among his pupils the 
best known are M18KA Haubeb (born i8aa), 
and Db Ahka (bom 1835). The latter, an 
excellent soloist, has lived for many years at 
Berlin, and plays second violin in Joachim's 
quartet. 

It is however through the pupils of Joseph 
BoBHM (1798-1876) that the Vienna school 
attained general renown and importance. Ebnst 
(1814-1865), G. Hbllmesbebgeb sen.. Dokt sen., 
Joachim, Ludwio Stbaub, Bappoldi, and Gb'dn, 
all studied under Boehm. Boehm himself can 
hardly be reckoned as belonging to the old 
Vienna school, since he made his studies under 
Rode, and no doubt was also influenced by Spohr, 
who resided at Vienna in 1 81 3, 14, and 1 5. The 
modem Vienna school therefore, though cer- 
tainly not uninfluenced by the musical traditions 
of Vienna, appears in reference to technique and 
specific violin-style to be based on the principles 
of the classical French school. Counting among 
its representatives players of a great diversity 
of talent and artistic temperament, who after- 
wards formed more or less a style of their own, 
the Vienna school, or, strictly speaking, Boehm's 
school, can hardly be said to have been directly 
continued at Vienna. Boehm, although a 
thoroughly competent violinist, was not a player 
of great genius, but he was possessed of an emi- 
nently sound and correct taste and judgment in 
musical and technical matters, and had a rare 
talent for teaching. Ernst, next to Joachim the 
most fikmons of his pupils, came largely under the 
influence of Paganini, whose style he for some 
time closely imitated. Undoubtedly a violinist 
of the first rank, and by no means exclusively a 
bravura-player, he did not to any extent afiject 
the prevailing style of violin-playing, nor did he 
train pupils. An enormous influence on modem 
violin-playing, and on the general musical life of 
Gemiany and England, is exercised bv Joachim. 
He combines in a unique degree the highest 
executive powers with the most excellent muai- 
oianship ; and while through his brilliant example 
he may truly be said to have given to modem 
German vioUn-playing a peculiar character, it 
has not been without effect even on the style of 
the French school. Unsurpassed as a master of 
the instrument, he uses his powers of execution 
exclusively in the service of art. First musician, 
then violinist, seems the motto of his life and the 
gist of his teaching. His performances undoubt- 
edly derive their charm and supreme merit from 
the strength of his talent and of his artistic 
character, and are stamped with a striking origin- 
ality of conception ; at the same time fidelity to 
the text, and careful endeavour to enter into the 
spirit and feeling of the composer, are the prin- 
dples of executive art which Joachim through 
his long career has invariably practised. In the 
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tendering of Bach's Solos, of BeethoYen*a Con- 
certo and Quartets, he has absolutely no rival, 
and it seems impossible he should ever be sur- 
passed in these highest tasks of the violinist, 
in which both lus conception and execution 
appear to fulfil the ideal of the composer. With 
Ernst, and still more with Joachim, an element 
derived from the national Hungarian, and the 
Hungarian gipsy music has come into promi- 
nence. Haydn, and still more Schubert, made 
frequent use of its peculiar melodic progressions 
and characteristic rhythms. [See vol. ii. p. 197.I 
It is fiddle-music par excellence, and if introduced 
into serious music with such judgment and dis- 
cretion as in Joachim's Hungarian Concerto and 
transcriptions of Brahms's Hungarian Dances, it 
is not only artistically legitimate and musically 
interesting, but opens a field for telling and 
beautiful violin-efi'ects. It evinces the same 
desire to make the resources of popular national 
music available for artistic purposes, which 
showed itself in Chopin*s idealisations of the 
Polish element, and of late in Sarasate's adapta* 
tions of Spanish melodies and dances. Joachim 
has trained a large number of excellent 
violinists. Among the best of his pupils are: 
J. Ludwig, well-known as teacher and quartet- 
player in London, Hanflein (Hanover), Waldo- 
mar Meyer, Hollander (Cologne), Kruse (Berlin), 
Kotek (Berlin), Schnitzler (Ilotterdam), Hess 
(Frankfort), Petri (Leipzig), Halir (Mannheim), 
Sohiever (Liverpool), Gompertz (London), T« 
Nachez, and many more. 

In addition to Boehm's pupils, the Vienna 
school produced a number of eminent violinists, 
such as Joseph Hellmesbebobr, a pupil of his 
father, who for a great many years has been 
the leading violinist at Vienna, and enjoys a 
special reputation for quartet-playing ; Leopold 
AUEB (bom 1845), pupil of Dont, jun., and per- 
former of the first rank, and others. Leopold 
J ANSA (i 796-1875) deserves to be specially men- 
tioned as the teacher of the most eminent lady- 
violinist of the present day, Wilma Nobmamn- 
Nbruda (bom 1840). Madame Neruda, pos- 
sessing a highly-finished technique, is not 
merely a brilliant soloist, but a thorough musi- 
cian, versed in the whole range of musical 
literature, and an admirable quartet-player. It 
is, no doubt, largely owing to her immense success 
and popularity thikt of late years violin-playing 
has been much taken up by ladies, but, if we 
except Teresina Tua, with but transient success. 
Lady amateur violinists in London, as in Boston 
and New York, at the present time are counted 
by hundreds. 

The school of Prague— started by F. W. Pixis 
( 1 786-1843), a pupil of Franzl at Mannheim, and 
of Viotti — has produced several violinists of note : 

J. W. KaLLIWODA (1801-1866), M. MiLDNEB 

(1812-1865), who succeeded Pixis as Professor 
of the Viol^ at the Prague Conservatoire, and 
Ferdinand Laub (1833-1874), a violinist of the 
very first rank. 

It remains to mention a few violinists of emi- 
nence who do not stand in any direct connexion 
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with ihe established schools of yiolin-playing« 
Fbakz Clbmbnt (1780-1842), who was a mu- 
sician and player of remaricable genius, deserves 
specially to be remembered as the first who played 
in pubUc, and for whom, in fact, was written, 
the Concerto of Concertos, the original MS. of 
which bears this inscription: 'Concerto par 
Clemenza pour Clement, primo Violino e Diret- 
tore al theatro di Vienna, Dal L. v. Bthvn. 1806.' 
C. J. LiPiNSKi (1 790-1 861) was mainly self- 
taught, an excellent, solid, and brilliant player ; 
though not exerdsing, either as composer or 
teacher, much influence on violin-playing gener- 
ally. Bebnhard Molique ( I S03-1 869), lUthough 
a pupil of Rovelli's at Munich, must be called a 
follower of Spohr. His concertos take a high rank 
in violin-literature, and although they cannot 
rival Spohr's in spontaneity of ideas, they show, 
as it were, a further development of that mas- 
ter's violin-style and technique. During his 
long residenoe in England, Molique formed a 
number of pupils, the best known of whom is 
Cabrodus. Ole Bull' (1810-1880), a player 
of great originality, not fi:^ fi:om charlatanism, 
was entirely self-taught^ and has not inappro- 
priately been described as a Northern Paganini. 
He belongs to no school, and has exercised 
no influence on the style of violin-playing of 
the period. 

England has produced but few violin-players 
of eminence, and violin-playing has, as a rule, 
been represented in this country by foreigners. 
Thus we find Greminiani, Giiufdini, Wilhelm 
Cramer, Salomon, Viotti, Mori, Sainton, Straus, 
Nermann Nemda, as the leading resident violin- 
ists in London, while there is hardly an eminent 
player during the last hundred years who has not 
visited the country. 

The earliest English violin -player of note 
was Davis Mell, whom Hawkins calls the 
great rival of the Geiman Baltzar. [See vol. i. 
P- 1 33'] John Banister (about 1 640-1 700) 
was leader of the band of Charles II., in suc- 
cession to Baltzar. Matthew Duboubo (1703- 
1767) was a pupil of Geminiani, and appears 
to have been a clever player. His pupil, John 
Clboo (died about 1742), was a brilliant vir- 
tuoso. J. Abbaham Fisheb (bom 1744) was 
a player of much talent, who travelled a great 
deal on the continent, but i^pears to have been 
much of a charhktan. Thomas Linlbt (1756- 
1778) studied under Nardini at Florence, but 
died young. Geobob A. P. Bbidoetoweb (1779- 
1 84-), though not bom in England, made his 
studies in London, and must have been a player 
of considerable powers, to judge from the fact 
that Beethoven played with hun the Kreutzer 
Sonata for the first time in public. Thomas 
Pinto (died about 1780) and Geoboe F. Pinto 
(1786- 1 806) were bom in London of Portuguese 
parents. Both were clever violinists. Among 
modem players, the most eminent are Henbt 
BLAOBoyE (1811-1872), a pupil of Spohr, and 
the brothers Alfbbd (1837-1876) and Hknbt 
Holmes (bom 1839). ^^® last-named, now 

I 8e« Biru.. Olk. in Appendix. 
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chief Profewor of the Violin at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music in London, is a thoroughly artistic 
player, who more especially excels in quartet- 
playing. 

There cnn be no doubt that the number of 
good violin 'players is very much greater at the 
present time than it ever was before. Striking 
originality and genius are probably as rare as 
ever, but the improvement which has taken 
place in the rank and file during the last forty 
years is truly astonishing. While formerly 
even the most famous orchestras contained but 
a few who could make any claim to be soloists, 
nowadays the great majority are thoroughly 
trained artistic players. One of the best-known 
teachers of modem times used to declare that 
the same concertos which during the first half of 
this century were considered the ne plus ultra of 
difficulty, and were attempted in public by per- 
haps a very few of the most &mous virtuosos — he 
used specially to adduce Lipinski's 'Concerto 
Militaire ' — are now as a matter of course 
studied and fairly mastered by the average stu- 
dent at any Conservatoire. It is obvious how much 
orchestral performances must have gained by 
this general spread of executive skill, and we 
can safely assume that at no period of musical 
history has orchestral music been so generally 
well executed as at the present day. 

At the same time we cannot speak of a 
modem violin-technique and a modem develop- 
ment of such technique as we speak of it in 
reference to piano-playing. The development 
of the technique in any instrument, as a matter 
of course goes along with the perfecting of its 
mechanical structure. Now in the case of the 
pianoforte this gradual perfecting of the me- 
chanism has continued up to the present time. 
Thus the technique of Mozart probably stands 
in the same relation to the technique of Liszt 
as an old Vienna clavicembalo to a modern 
Broadwood. In the case of the violin it is 
not so. For more than three hundred years 
the violin has undergone no structural alteration 
whatever, and no important change in the prin- 
ciples of execution has taken pkce since the 
days of Corelli. The advance made in master- 
ing difficulties since the early days of violin- 
playing is niore apparent than real. There are 
but few points of modem technique which one 
or another of the old masters had not already 
attempted (Locatelli, LoUi, Bach, etc.), and it 
is owing only to the more complicated nature 
of modem music (not to speak of the morbid 
tendency towards exaggeration in every respect) 
that the execution of great difficulties is more 
often demanded. It is only in reference to 
' bowing * that we can speak of a modem de- 
velopment, and that for the very good reason 
that the modem flexible bow attained its pre- 
sent form but very gradually at the end of last 
century. In the art of bowing we do find, as in 
fHano-playing, a modem development which 
follows the gradual perfecting of the instrument. 
TOUBTB, of Paris, made the modem bow what it 
is, and the violinists of his time were not dow 
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io avail themselves of its immense advantages. 
Hence resulted a rapid progress in the art of 
bowing, which culminated in Paganini, and 
there reached a point of perfection which is not 
likely to be surpassed. [P'l^*] 

VIOLONCELLO— t.c. the litUe Violone— 
commonly Cello. For the place of this instru- 
ment in the Violin family see vol. i. 580; iv. 
368, 269, a8i. II. The name is given to an organ 
stop of 8 ft. pitch, usually to be found in the 
Pedal organ, but occasionsJly in the Great also. 
It may be found both with open and closed 
pipes. There is always, as its name implies, 
some attempt to give the string quality. [W J*a.] 

VIOLONCELLO-PLAYING. Though the 
manufacture of the Bass Violin or Violoncello 
followed closely on the invention of the Tenor 
and Treble Violins, nearly a century elapsed 
before the Violoncello took its proper rank in 
the family of stringed instruments. This is due 
to the £Ehct that the six-stringed Viola da gamba, 
the established chamber and orchestral bass of 
the 17th century, was a very popular instru- 
ment, and more easily handled than the Violon- 
cello, though inferior to it in power and quality 
of tone. [See Gamba.] The larger and more 
thickly strung Violoncello was at first employed 
to strengthen the bass part in vocal music, par- 
ticularly in the music of the church. It was in 
Italy that the instrument first took a higher posi- 
tion. The stepping-stone appears to have been 
the continuous basses which formed the usual 
accompaniment to solos for the Violin. The 
ringing tones of the Violin demanded a more 
powerful accompaniment than the Viola da 
gamba could give ; and with many Violin solos 
of the latter part of the century we find bass 
parts of some difficulty, which were played on 
the Violoncello by accompanists who made this 
department of music a special study. Corelli is 
said to have had a Violoncello accompaniment 
to his solo performances, though his basso con- 
tinue is obviously written in the first instance 
for the Viola da gamba : but it is not until 
after the death of Corelli that we hear of the 
first solo violoncello player. This was one 
Franciscello (171 3-1 740), of whom little is 
known except that he played solos in the prin- 
cipal European capitals. The name of Vandini 
has also come down to us as the violoncello 
accompanist of the solos of Tartini. These two 
players rank as the fathers of the Violoncello, 
and it may be assumed that it was from its 
association with the Violin as a bass that the 
Violoncello itself became a model instrument, 
and that the methods of violin playing came to 
be applied to it. 

Among the earliest compositions for the Vio- 
loncello may be mentioned the sonatas of Anto- 
niotti of Milan, an Amsterdam edition of which 
is dated 1736, and of Lanzetti, violoncellist to 
the King of Sardinia (1730-1750). According 
to M. Vidal^ we trace in these masters the first 
decided recognition of the capacities of the 
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iimtrainent. The left hand Btops an octave and 
a half (upper E) on the first etring, necessitating 
the use of the thumb, which is the special cha- 
racteristic of the higher positions of the Violon- 
cello. Canavasso and Ferrari, two other Italian 
Cello players, appeared in Paris between 1750 
and X760. There already lived in Paris a 
player whose name stands by tradition at the 
hestd of the French school. This was the famous 
Berteau, who died in 1756. None of Berteau*B 
compositions are known to exist, except a well- 
known study printed in Duport*s ' Essai,* and a 
sonata in Breval's * M^thode ' ; but he is always 
recognised as the first of the French school of 
violoncello-players. Cupis, Tillibre, the two Jan- 
sons, and the elder Duport were among his pupils. 
Among the classical composers, Handel and Bach 
first employed the instrument in its wider range ; 
it is only necessary to mention the famous six 
solos of the latter, while well-known instances of 
its use by the former are the obligato parts to 
'O Liberty* (Judas), *What passion cannot 
music raise' (St. Cecilia's Day), and 'But O! 
sad virgin' (L'Allegro). Pepusch's * Alexis' 
was for long a favourite. With the creation of 
the stringed quartet the Violoncello gained the 
greater prominence which is exemplified in the 
chamber music of Haydn and Boocherini. The 
latter master was himself a solo cellist of con- 
siderable ability ; he played at the Concert 
Spirituel in Paris in 1 768. Gluck is said to have 
been a cellist, but no predilection for the instru- 
ment appears in his works. 

The true method of violoncello-playing was 
first worked out by the younger Duport, and 
laid down in his famous ' Essai sur le Doigt^ du 
Violoncelle, et sur la Conduite de I'archet.' 
DuPOBT, who was bom in 1 749, made his d^but 
at the Concert Spirituel in the same year in 
which Boccherini performed (1768) ; the * Essai ' 
was published some years later. Before Duport 
much confusion had existed in fingering and 
bowing the instrument; many players, it ap- 
pears, endeavoured to get over the difficulties of 
the scales by fingering the Violoncello like the 
Violin, i.e. stopping whole tones with successive 
fingers, thus throwing the hand into a false posi- 
tion, and losing that aplomb which is indis- 
pensable alike to certainty of fingering and 
solidity of tone. Duport, recurring to the prac- 
tice of the old Viola da gamba players, laid 
down the principle that the true fingering was 
by semitones, only the first and second fingers 
being as a rule allowed to stretch a whole tone 
where necessary ; and he overcame the inherent 
difficulties of the scales by dividing the positions 
into four so-called * Fractions,' and by adopting 
a methodical system of shifting, the violin fin- 
gering being only retained in the higher * thumb* 
positions, where the fingering is similar to the 
first position of the Violin, tlie thumb acting as 
a moveable nut. The ' Essai ' of Duport formed 
an epoch in violoncello-playing. Among his 
pupils was Frederick William, King of Prussia, 
to whom Mozart dedicated the three famous 
quartets in F iiiajor, Bb major, and D major, in 
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which the Violoncello occupies so prominent a 
place; while Beethoven's two first Violoncello 
sonatas (op. 5) were dedicated to Duport him- 
self. The compliment of Voltaire to Duport, 
who visited him when at Geneva on a musical 
tour, aptly illustrates the change which was 
taking place in the treatment of the instrument. 
'Monsieur,' he is reported to have said, 'vous 
me faites croire aux miracles : vous saves fiaire 
d'un bceuf un rossignol 1 ' In Germany Bern- 
hard RoMBSBO and Stiastnt, contemporaries of 
Duport, worked upon his method, while Levas- 
seur, Lamare, Norblin, Platel, Baudiot and others 
represented the school in France. The Italians 
were slower in the cultivation of the Violoncello, 
and Bumey in his Tour remarks that the Italian 
players retuned the underhand grasp of the bow, 
while elsewhere the overhand grasp, founded on 
that of the violin, was generally adopted. Sinoe 
the time of Duport, the tendency of players and 
composers has been to make the Violoncello 
more and more a Bass Violin, i.e. to assimilate 
its treatment more and more closely to that of 
the treble instrument. The most accomplished 
players even perform (an octave lower in pitch) 
on it solo violin pieces of great difficulty, the 
'Trillo del diavolo' and '(^naval de Venise' 
not excepted. Merk, Franchomme, Kummer, 
and Dotzauer ranked among the best bravura 
players of their times, but Uie greatest master 
of all the effects producible on the Violoncello 
was undoubtedly die late M. Servais (died 1866), 
under whose large and vigorous hand, says a 
critic, the Violoncello vibrated with the facility 
of a kit : the staccato in single notes, in thirds, 
in octaves, all over the fingerboard, even to 
the most acute tones, came out with irreproach- 
able purity; there was never a hesitation or 
a doubtful note. He was an innovator in 
every sense of the word : never, before him, 
had the Violoncello yielded such efiects. His 
compositions will remain as one of the most 
marvellous monuments of the instrumental art 
of our time.^ Servais may well be called the 
Paganini of the Violoncello. The English 
players who have left the greatest name are 
Cbosdill and Lindlet. Among living players 
the name of Signor Piatti should be mentioned 
as a master in all styles, equally admirable in 
the severest classical music and in the brilliant 
technical effects which are embodied in some of 
his own compositions. Gbdtzmaoheb, Davidoff, 
the HAUSMAinrs, and our own Edward Howell, 
must also be named. 

At present players use thinner strings than 
formerly : and the use of the thumb positions is 
more restricted, the rule being to employ ordi- 
nary stopping wherever practicable. The objec- 
tion to the thumb positions is that the quasi-open 
notes, being stopped sideways, are necessarily 
weak and unequal. For solo performance the 
tenor register of the Violoncello, t.e. the first 
and second strings, each employed in its lowest 
octave, is the best portion of the instrument: 
the ponderous notes of the lowest string are ex- 
> ViiUl. lastmsMOU i Afcbei, lorn. i. p. sn. 
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oeedingly effective in legato and tenuto passages. 
The Cello affords less scope than the Violin for 
displaying skill in bowing, the bow being shorter 
than that of the Violin, though the instmrnent 
itself is very much larger : while the bowing is 
to some ^xtent reversed, because in the Violin 
the bow points in the downward direction of 
the scales, %.€, towards the lowest string; while 
iu the Cello, which is held in a reversed posi- 
tion» the bow points in the upward direction, 
towards the highest string. The rule of the 
old Viola da gamba players, however — ^to bow 
strictly the reverse way to the Violin, i.e, to 
commence the bar with an up-bow — is not appli- 
cable to the Cello. 

The principal Methods for the Violoncello are 
those by B. fiomberg, Kummer, Dotzauer, Lee, 
and PiattL The Studies of Stiastny, Grutz- 
macher, and Lee, are usually recommended. 
Perhaps the best known among special writers 
for the instrument is Groltermann, who wrote 
many sonatas, and concertos with alternative 
orchestral or pianoforte accompaniment, as well 
as a very large number of lighter solos. Many 
of his works possess considerable musical as well 
as technical interest. Besides Goltermann, there 
may be mentioned Popper, a living violoncellist 
of good repute, Dunkler, and Signor Piatti, who, 
besides being the author of several original com- 
positions, has rendered good service to the musical 
world by his adourable editions, with pianoforte 
accompaniments, of the Sonatas of Marcello and 
Boccherini. The principal classical compositions 
for the Violoncello and Piano are Beethoven's 
Four Sonatas, Hunrniers Sonata, Stemdale Ben- 
nett's Sonata, Schumann*s Concerto and * Stucke 
im Volkston,' Molique's Concerto in D, op. 45. 
Mendelssohn's predilection for the Cello is wcdl 
known. His orchestral works abound in melo- 
dious and effective solos for the instrument 
(Allegros of Italian and Scotch Symphonies, 
Meeresiitille Overture, etc.). and in addition his 
Sonatas in Bb and D, and his Air with Varia- 
tions in D, all for Cello and Piano, are among 
tW finest works in the repertoire of the cellist. 
The obbligato part to the air ' Be thou &ithful 
unto death* (St. Paul), is a masterpiece in its 
kind which will probably never be surpassed. 
It is a pity that his intention of writing a Con- 
certo for Cello and Orchestra was frustrated by 
his death, as it would undoubtedly have been 
a fine and effective composition, which, with all 
its merits, Schumann's Concerto fails to be. 
[See vol. ii. p. 2850.] Onslow's Sonatas are 
esteemed by some amateurs of the instrument. 
Some effective duets for two Violoncellos have 
been written by Dotzauer, Gross, Kummer, Lee, 
Viotti, and Offenbach. The Violin and Violon- 
cello concertante duets of the Bohrers, the Rom- 
bergs, and L^nard and Servais, are brilliant 
works, suitable for advanced performers: the 
less ambitious duets for Violin and Violoncello 
by Hoffineister, Hoffmann, and Beioha should 
aUo be mentioned. [K J.P.] 

VIOLONE (i. €, Double-bast). An organ stop 
of 16 ft. pitch, with open pipes of smaller scale 
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than those of the Open Diapason. Generally 
in the Pedal organ. [W.Pa. J 

VIOLONS DU ROY. [See Vihotqdatri 
ViOLOifs, p. a66.] 

VIOTTI, GioVAWNi Batttsta, celebrated 
violin-player and composer for the violin, was 
bom March 23, 1753, at Fontanetto, a village in 
Piedmont. His first musical instruction he got 
from his father, a blacksmith, and from an itine- 
rant musician of the name of Giovannini. In 
1766 a bishop, who had been struck by the 
cleverness of the boy*s performance, sent him 
to Turin, where Prince Pozzo de la Cistema 
placed him under Pugnani. He soon developed 
into a fine player and entered the Royal band. In 
1780 he left Turin, and travelled with Pugnani 
through Germany to Poland and Russia, meeting 
with great success, especially at St. Petersbui^g, 
and winning the favour of the Empms Catherine, 
who endeavoured to attach him to her court. 
But Viotti did not remain long in Russia, and 
proceeded with Pugnani to London, where his 
success was so great as completely to throw 
every other violinist into the shade. From Lon- 
don he went to Paris, and there parted from 
Pugnani, who returned to Italy. He made his 
first appearance at the Concert Spirituel in 1 782, 
and was at once acknowledged to be the greatest 
living violinist. He happened to be less success- 
ful on one occasion, while in the next concert a 
very inferior player earned a great success. This 
is said to have disgusted him so much that he 
altogether ceased to play in public. In 1783 he 
visited his native town and bought some property 
for his fiither. Returned to Paris, he occupied 
himself with teaching and composing, giving 
at his residence regular private performances, 
and playing his concertos as he finished them 
with the accompaniment of his pupils. After 
some time he accepted the leadership of the 
orchestra at private concerts which had been 
established by the Princes Conti, Soubise, and 
other members of the aristocracy. He also fre- 
quently played at the Royal Court, but kept to 
his resolve not to appear in public. In 1788 he 
was induced to undertake the artistic manage- 
ment of the Italian Opera, a licence* for which 
had been granted to the Queen's hairdresser 
L^nard. He succeeded in bringing together a 
brilliant company of singers, and also secured 
Cherubini's services as composer. From 1 789 to 
1 79a the Italian Opera gave performances in the 
Tuileries, but on the return of the Court from 
Versailles to Paris, had to be transferred to the 
Theatre Feydeau. On the outbreak of the re- 
volution however the enterprise quickly col- 
lapsed, and Viotti, having lost almost everything 
he possessed, went to London. Here he renewed 
his former successes — appearing frequently at 
Salomon's concerts in Hanovor Square Rooms 
and in the drawing-rooms of the aristocracy. 
London soon filled with refugee French noble- 
men. Owing probably to the drcumstsnoe that 
he had had some personal dealings with the Duo 
d*Orldans (Philippe ^^galit^ Viotti fell under 
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suspicion, and wm advised to leave England. 
He went to Hamburg, and for some time lived in 
complete retirement in the neighbourhood of that 
town. It was there that he composed a number 
of his famous violin duets. F^tis and Wasielew- 
ski are both mistaken in stating that he remained 
in Germany until 1 795, as we find his name on 
the London concert programmes early in 1 794, 
and in the winter of 1794 he was acting ma- 
nager of the Italian Opera at the King's Theatre.* 
At the hame time he played frequently in Salo- 
mon's concerts, and acted as leader in Haydn's 
Benefit Concerts in 1794 and 1795. He was 
also director of the great Opera Concerts in 1 795, 
for which he brought together a band containing 
the most eminent players in London, and de- 
clared to be unprecedented in brilliancy of 
effect. Financially however these and similar 
enterprises proved to be anything but successes, 
and as his old aversion to playing in public grew 
more and more upon him, he retirod entirely 
from public life, and with the remnants of his 
fortune embarked in trade, entering as a partner 
in a wine merchant's firm. In 1802 be once 
more visited Paris. Although firmly resolved 
not to play in public, he could not resist the 
persuasion of his numerous old admirers, and 
after a lapse of twenty years appeared once 
more at the Conservatoire, showing, by the 
masterly performance of one of his later con- 
certos, that his execution had lost none of its 
former perfection, while as a composer he had 
greatly advanced in maturity of ideas, style, 
and workmanship. After a few months he re- 
turned to his business in London. Viotti went 
to Paris once more in 18 19, and undertook the 
post of director of the Op^ra, at that period in 
a state of utter decadence. His administration 
did not restore prosperity, and in 182a he was 
pensioned off. He returned to London, and died 
there March 10, 1824. 

Viotti was one of the greatest violinists of all 
ages, and the last great representative of the 
classical Italian school. He retained in his style 
of playing and composing the dignified simplicity 
and noble pathos of the great masters of that 
school, treating his instrument above all as a 
singing voice, and keeping strictly within its na- 
tural resources. As a composer he was among 
the first to apply the extended modem sonata- 
form to the violin concerto, and to avail himself 
of the resources of the modem orchestra in his 
orchestral accompaniments. In both respects he 
was no doubt much influenced by Haydn, whose 
symphonies were played in Paris and London as 
early as 1 765, and with whom, as we have already 
noticed, he came into frequent personal contact. 
His ideas, though neither of striking originality 
nor great force, are invariably refined and digni- 
fied. The Allegros are as a mle of pathetic 
character, and even in their quicker passages 
broad and reposeful Some of his Adagios have 
great sentimental charm — they are however 
frequently mere outlines, which, aooording to 
the fashion of the time, the performer filled 
I 8m Pohl. 'Moart and Hajda In London.' 
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out and adorned by cadenzas, shakes and other 
ornamental passages. The Finales, with a 
few exceptions, strike the modem ear as some- 
what antiquated. Of his 29 published Concertos, 
the 22nd (in A minor) is still played in public, 
being remarkable for its fine subjects and the 
symphonic treatment of the orchestra. The 
Adagio in £ especially is a perfect gem. The 
exceptionally interesting and effective instru- 
mentation of this concerto has been ascribed to 
Cherabini, but there is no valid evidence for this 
assumption. It is evident enough from Yiotti's 
earlier works that his musical education, apart 
from violin-playing, was anything but complete— 
the form is clumsy, the harmonies poor; it is 
also true that it was by no means an unusual 
thing for a virtuoso to get assistance for the 
scoring of his concertos; but the steady pro- 
gress to complete mastery of form observable in 
Viotti*s later works, coupled with his long expe- 
rience as leader and conductor, make it incredible 
that a man of his talent and musical instinct 
should not have acquired the necessary profi- 
ciency for writing an effective score. 

His violin duets deserve special mention. They 
have not the richness of effect of Spohr's duets, 
but next to them they are the most valuable 
contributions to this branch of violin literature. 
His quartets, sonatas, trios, etc., are antiquated 
and entirely forgotten. He published (aooording 
to F^tis) 29 Violin Concertos, 2 Concertantes for 
2 violins, 21 Quartets for stringed instruments, 
21 Trios for 2 violins and a viola, 51 Violin-duets, 
18 Sonatas for solo violin with bass, find a Sonata 
for piano and violm. Some of the duets he also 
arranged for piano and violin. Cherubini pub* 
lished an arrangement of some of the trios for 
piano and violin. The study of some of his con- 
certos still forms part of the regular course of all 
schools of violin-playing. 

The most eminent of Viotti's direct pupils were 
Rode and Baillot. The influence which he ex> 
ercised on the style of violin-playing generally 
by his brilliant example was not less strong in 
Germany than in France. 

Baillot published a memoir of Viotti (Paris, 
1825). [P.D.] 

VIRDUNG. Sebastian, author of the oldest 
work describing the precursors of modem 
musical instraments. It is entitled 'Musica 
getutscht und auszgezogen durch Sebastianum 
Virdung Priesters von Amberg und alles gesang 
ausz den noten in die tabulaturen diser benanten 
dryer Instrumenten der Orgeln : der Lauten: und 
den Floten transferieren zu lemen. Kurtzlich 
gemacht zu eren dem hochwirdigen hoch gebor- 
nen ftirsten unnd herren : herr Wilhalmen £is- 
chove zum Straszburg seynem gnedigen herren.* 
We read in the dedication that the Bishop in 
1 510 had required of Virdung that he should 
send to him the * Gedicht der Deutschen Musica.* 
Virdung replied that on account of the great 
cost he had decided to postpone printing the 
great work, but to pacify the Bishop and his 
own friend Andreas Sylvanus, he sends Uiis pre- 
sent extract, in which the latter appears as the 
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Interlocutor. The place of publication is Basel ; 
the date 1511. The work, which is written in 
dialogue, begins with a description of the key- 
board instruments ; then follow the others in use 
at the time. He describes the keyboard, the oigan 
and clavichord, concluding with the tablature of 
those instruments and of die lute and flute. The 
woodcuts, taken in their order, will best briefly in- 
dicate the nature of the book. The clavicordium 
is the claTichord 'gebunden,* or fretted, as is 
obvious from the twisted keys, and he explains 
this peculiarity in the text. It shows its mono- 
chord origin by the strings being all of the same 
length. The soundboard is very narrow. The 
virtual is an instrument of the same oblong 
form, but has a triangular scale of stringing, by 
an error of the engraver turned the wrong way. 
The soundboard, psaltery-wise, covers ^e in- 
terior. The compass of keyboard of both these 
instruments is three octaves and a note from the 
bass clef-note f to ^'\ the lowest f| being 
omitted ; but Virdung goes on to say that the 
compass had already, in 151 1, been extended by 
repeating the lowest octave, that is, descending 
to F below the bass clef. The clavicimbalum is 
like the virginal, but with different compass 
(the organ short octave), apparently from. "EA in 
the bass clef to d'"; but the B, we believe, 
sounded G. [See Spinet and Viboikal.] This 
is the * clavicimbanum * of Sagudino, on which he 
tells us little Mary Tudor pUbyed ; — ^the Italian 
$pinetta ; French espinette. The claviciterium is 
figured as an upright virginal, with the same 
keyboard ; but the keyboanis of all these instru- 
ments and the organs also are inverted in the 
printing. Virdung says it has jacks ( ' federkile ') 
like a vii^nal, but cat-gut strings. It was, he says, 
newly invented ; he had only seen one. This is 
the only early reference we have anywhere met 
with to the clavicytherium. Bimbault's early 
date for it in his History of Music and the chro- 
nological order of keyboard instruments, are alike 
without foundation and misleading; and further 
to confuse matters, he has been deceived by 
a blunder in Luscinius, the Latin translator 
(1536) of Virdung, by which the horizontal cla- 
vicimbalum appears as the claviciterium, and 
vice v«r8&. Count Correr's interesting upright 
virginal, or spinetta, to be ascribed to the 
last years of the 15 th century, and shown 
in the Loan Ck>llection of the International In- 
ventions Exhibition, 1885, has Virdung's com- 
pass, but adds the bass £ and Fi; which we 
assume to represent and D short octave. 
Virdung appears to know nothing about the 
harpsichord or later clavicembalo, yet there 
is a fine and authentic specimen of this two- 
unisons instrument, dated 1521, of Roman 
make, in South Kensington Museum. Virdung*s 
lyra is the hurdy-gmrdy. His lute has xi 
strings, 5 pairs and chanterelle, 6 notes; his 
quintem, or treble lute, 10 strings, or 5 notes. 
The Gross Geigen is a bass viol with the bridge 
omitted by the draaghtsman. The Harffen is 
the regular medlsv^ X>avid*8 harp, such as 
Patrick Egan was still making in Dublin as a 
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revival or fancy instrument some 50 or 60 years 
since. The Psalterium is a triangular small 
harp strung across. The Hackbrett shows the 
common dulcimer. The 'Clein' Geigen is a 
small viol ; the Trumscheit, or Tromba Marina, 
a kind of bowed monochord. The last-named 
instruments, being without frets, Virdung re- 
gards as useless. The wind instruments follow : — 
Schalmey, Bombardt (oboes), Schwegel, Zwerch- 
pfeiff (German flute), Floten (set of flauti dolci 
or recorders), Ruszpfeifi^ Krumhom, Hemsen 
horn, Zincken (ancient comets), Platerspil, Krum- 
horuer Tset of Cromomes, the origin of the ' Gre- 
mona' m the modem organ), Sackpfeiff (bag- 
pipes), Busaun (trombone), Felttmraet (caval^ 
trumpet), Clareta (clarion), Tburner horn (a 
kind of French horaV The organs are Orgel 
(with 3 divisions of pipes). Positive (a chamber 
oigan). Regale (a reed organ), and Portative (pipe 
regal), with, as we have said, short-octave com- 
pass like the clavicimbalum, the keyboards 
being reversed in the printing. The organ and 
portative end at g^ instead of d^^ Lastly are 
Ampos, Zymeln und Glocken (anvil and various 
bells, Virdung appearing to believe in the anvil 
myth). He has trusted to his own or another's 
imagination in reproducing St. Jerome^s instru- 
ments, only the drums and perhaps psalteries 
being feasible. His keyboards come next, and 
are evidently trustworthy. His diagram of the 
diatonic keyboard, with two Bbs only, agreeing 
with Guide s hand, is the only evidence we are 
acquainted with for this disposition of the clavi- 
chord with twenty natund and two raised keys, 
which Virdung says lasted long. The latter 
part of the book is occupied with the Tablatures. 
His lute rules meet with objections from Arnold 
Schllck the younger, ' Tabulatur etlicher Lobge- 
sange* (Mentz, 151a). Mendel*s Lexicon says 
that copies of Virdung*s book are only to be 
found in the Berlin and Vienna Libraries. How- 
ever, Mr. Alfr^ Littleton, of Sydenham, owns 
an original copy. A facsimile reproduction of 
aoo copies was brought out in 1882 at Berlin, 
edited by Robert Eitner, being the nth volume 
publishedfortheGesellschaftfGjrMusikforschung, 
who had previously published Arnold Schlick's 

* Spiegel der Orgelmacher,* also of 151 1, and 
referred to by Virdung. Mendel further says 
there are at Munich four 4-part German songs by 
Virdung in the rare collection of Peter Schoeffer 
(Mentz, 1513). They are numbered 48, 49, 5a 
and 54, [aJ.H.] 

VIRGINAL or VIRGINALS (Fr. Clavtein 
reetangulaire). Virdung (Musica getuscht und 
auszgezogan ; Basel, 151 1) is the oldest authority 
we can cite who describes this keyboard instru- 
ment. His woodcut of it shows a rectangular 
or oblong spinet, which agrees in form with 
what we are told of the spinetta of 1503, said 
by Banchieri (Conclusione nel suono dell organo; 
Bologna, 1608) to have been the invention of the 
Venetian Spinetti. Banchieri derives the name 

* spinetta * from this maker ; in later Italian the 
oblong spinet, which is the same as Virdung*8 
vii^glnal, is called * spinetta tavola.' Virdung's 
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virgiDAl it, in &ct, of the same ilmpa as hii 
cUvichord, and has the same arrangement of 
keyboard (from the bass clef note F), but the 
soundboard of the clavichord is narrow ; the jack- 
aotion of the virginal is derived from the puiltery 
plectrum, while the tangent of the clavichord 
comes from the monochord bridge. Yirdung con- 
fesses he knows nothing of the ^vention of either, 
by whom or where. If the 'proverb' quoted by 
Eimbault, as formerly inscribed on a wall of the 
Manor House of Leckingfield, Yorkshire, be as 
old as the time of Henry the Seventh (1485-1509), 
it contains a reference earlier than Virdung. Rim- 
bault*8 ' History of the Pianoforte * is a store- 
house of citations, and we borrow from them 
with due acknowledgment of the source and 
their great value. This proverb reads, 

A slao itTTnge in a Tlrginall soandithe not aright, 
It doth abide no wr«stinige it it to loose and light ; 
The sound-horde crasede, forsith the instnimente, 
Throw misgovemanoe, to make notes which was not 
his intente. 

The house is destroyed, but the inscriptions are 
preserved in a MS. at the British Museum. 
According to Pnetorius, who wrote early in the 
17th century. Virginal was then the name of the 
quadrangular spinet in England and in the 
Netherlands. In John Minshen's *Ductor in Lin- 
guas,' 161 7, against *Virginalls' we read, 'Instru- 
mentum Musicum propria Virginum ... so called 
because virgins and maidens phby on them. Latin, 
Clavicymbidum, GvmbaleumVirginsBum.* Other 
lexicographers follow. Most to the purpose is 
Blount, Glossographia,' 1656 : ' Virginal (virgi- 
nalis), maidenly, virginUke, henoe the name of 
that musical instrument called Virginals, because 
maids and virgins do most commonly play on 
them.' But another reason may be given for the 
name; that keyed stringed instruments were 
used to accompany the hymn ' Angelus ad 
Virginem,' as similar instruments without keys, 
the psaltery, for instance, had been before them. 
(See Chaucer's ' Miller's Tale.*) From Henry 
the Seventh's time to nearly the close of the 
17th century, 'Virginal* in England included 
all quilled keyboard instruments, the harpsi- 
chord and trapeze-shaped spinet, as well as the 
rectangular virginal of Vinlung and Pretorius. 
Por instance, in the * Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry the Eighth (Sir N. H. Nicholas editor ; 
London, 1827) there is an entry: * 1530 (April) 
Item the vj daye paied to William Lewes for ii 
payer of Virginalls in one coffer with iiii stoppes, 
brought to Grenwiche iii 2» ... and for a little 
payer of Virginalls brought to the More, &c.* 
This two pair of Virginals in one case with four 
stops looks very like a double harpsichord. 
A^iin, in the inventory of the same king^s 
musical instruments, compiled by Philip Van 
Wilder, a Dutch lute-player in the royal service, 
— the manuscript is in the British Museum — ' a 
payre of new long virginalls made harp fashion 
of Cipres, with keys of Ivory, etc.* Still later, 
in 1038, from 'Original unpublished papers 
illustrative of the life of Sir Peter Rubens * 
(London, 1859), we find a oocrespondenoe be- 
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tween Sir F. Windebanck, private secretary to 
Charles the First, and the painter Gerbier, relat- 
ing to a Ruckers ' vir^^inal ' the latter had under- 
taken to procure : * Ceet une double queue ainsi 
nomm^ (i.e. * virginal*] ayant quatre registres et 
le clavier plac^ au bout.* There can be no doubt 
about either of these ;« although called virsinala, 
they were at the same tiine double harpsicmords. 
Huyghens (Correepondance, Jonkbloet et Land ; 
Leyden, 188 a) shows how invariably the davi- 
cimbal or espinette was ' virginal ' in England. 
Henry the Eighth played wel^ according to con- 
temporary authority, on the virginal, and he 
had a virginal player attached to the Court, 
one John Heywood, who died at Mechlin about 
1565.^ The same Heywood was one of Edward 
the Sixth's three virginal players. Mary, Eliza- 
beth and James the First retained as many, 
(^een Mary is said to have equalled, if not sur- 
passed. Queen Elizabeth in music, playing the 
regals and lute, as well as the virginals. One 
Cowts used to repair her virginals (Privy Purse 
expenses of the Princess Mary, Sir F. Maddexi. 
ed. ; London, 1831). Queen Elizabeth's Vir- 
ginal Book was in MS., and the first engraved 
music for this tribe of instruments, including 
harpsichords, was the 'Pabthjenia, the first 
musicke that ever was printed for the Vir- 
ginals*; London, 1 61 1. After the restoration 
of the Stuarts, we find in different publications 
for the harpsichord and virginal, the instruments 
clearly separated. 

John Playford, in ' Musick*s Handmaid,* dis- 
tinguishes them, and in 1673, ' Introduction to 
the skill of Musick,* names Mr. Stephen Keen 
as a maker of 'Harpsycons and Virginals.* 
John Loosemore, Adam Leversidge, and Thomas 
White appear to have been at that time foremost 
English makers ; they adopted the Italian coffer- 
shaped instrument, combining with it Flemish 
fashions in painting. Pepys, describing (Sept. a, 
1666) the flight of the citizens at the time of the 
Great Fire, says, 'I observed that hardly one 
lighter or boat in three that had the goods of a 
house in, but there was a paire of virginals in 
it.* The plural, or rather dual, in organs, regals, 
virginals, with the following * pair, signifies a 
gnuiuation or sequence, as now-a-days * a pair of 
stairs.* In spite of the interesting statement of 
Pepys the destruction of virginals by this terrible 
catastrophe must have been very great, for very 
few musical instruments are found in this countrr 
anterior in date to theGreat Fire. In Queen Aime ji 
reign we hear no more of the virginal ; the * spin- 
net ' is the favourite domestic instrument. 

' Queen Elizabeth's Virginal,' which bears her 
royal arms and is the property of the Gresley 
fibmily, a fJEmiiliar object in the Tudor room of 
the Historic Loan Collection of the Inventions 
Exhibition, 1885, is really a pentagonal spinet, 
evidently of ItaUan make. With reference to 
Stephen Keene, a beautiful spinet of his make 
(spinetta traversa), belonging to Sir George 

I Mr.W.H. J. Wflsleowns s medsl ttmck fcrlDehaelllerostarqf 
Vsnloo In uas. Mwcstor i*u msker (rf Virginals to florU d'lgiaoB^ 
OardtnslWoliiV.siidUeuyVllL Bs km born Itfl. died 10M. 
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GroTe, has been examined with respect to the 
soundboard barring ; we reprodnce the diagram 
showing the barring, exhibited with the instru- 
ment in the same colleotion. Mersenne (Har- 
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monie Universelle. 1636) mentions the skill of 
the contemporary French spinet- makers in thus 
preparing their soundboards. But that the 



Italians were their modehi is conclusively shown 
by the Antoni Patavini Spinet of 1550, belong- 
ing to Brussels, whidi we have now been able 
to examine, and the date of which there is no 
reason to dispute. 

Notwithstanding the statement of Pmtorius, 
we have not found the name Viri^nal common in 
the Netherlands. The ' Clavecin Rectangnlaire * 
is 'Vierkante Clavisimbal.' The Ruckers, as 
well as other Antwerp makers, made these oblong 
instruments and so called them. Although not 
bearing upon Virginals, except in the general 
Old English sense, we take this opportunity to 
describe the Buckers instruments that have 
come to light since the last addition (vol. iii, 
p. 652) in the catalogoe of them given^ pp. 197-9 
in the same volume. 



Hams Ruckebs db Oddb (the Eldeb). 
(Continuation of Tables in vol. iiL pp. 197, 65a.) 



Form, 


DaU. 


Bent side. 


16U 


Trtpe». 


lan 


Bent side. 


161S 



ft. in. fl. In. 
7 6 Iqr 3 U 



6 T tqr 1 U 

7 6 tqr S 



Otmtrtl DnaripUom, 



S kerboArds (pot In b7 Meisn. Bnwdtvood. IffiB). 
Bom No. 1. Case and compass as No. 47. In* 
scribed Joaknm Btohbs mi riciT Ahttik- 
pui, len. Found at Windsor Oastle. U8B. 
This maj hare been the lane Han»siohord 
left by Handel to Smith, and glTea by tta* 
lattar to King George HI, 



S keyboards; black naturals. Rote Ho. 1. No 
name of original maker, bat tnioribed 'MU 
en raratoment par Pascal Taskln. 1774/ mean> 
Ing that the compass of keys was extended. 
This beautiful Instrument, painted In- 
side and out with Louis XIV. subjects by 
Vander Meulao. Is said to have belonged to 
Marie Antoinette. It will be remembered as 
having adorned the Louis 8«Ua Boom of the 
Historic Collection. InTentloos BzhiblUoD. 
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H. M. The Queen. 



T. J.Canneel. Dtreetor of 
the AcadAmIe Boyale 
Ghent. 

Lord Powersoourt. 



A. J. Btpklns. 



T.J.CanneeL 
A. J. Blpklns. 



Andbies Ruckebs de Oddb (the Eldeb). 



es t BentsMe. i ie38 



S tqr S > 



9 keyboards. Bote No. 6. Buff stop. 'Mis en 
ravalement par Pascal Ta^kin. 1782.' Caie 
and top Lacquer with Japanese Sguret. Bx- 
hlbited. London. Ifl5. 



Museo Olwleo. Tarln. i A.J.mpkins. 



Lastly, to complete the short-octave theories 
put forth in Spinet, which we are enabled to 
do by nearer examination of instruments con- 
tributed to the present Historic Loan Collection 
(1885). the natural keys of the Patavini Spinet 
mentioned above are marked with their names. 
The lowest E key is clearly Inscribed Do-C ; on 
the next, the F, is written F. This writing is 
not so early as 1550, because Do was not then 
used for Ut. The probable date is about one 
hundred years later, when the solmisation was 
finally giving way before the simple alphabetic 
notation. There are other instances. Then as 
to the cut sharps : ^ the small Maidstone davi- 

I The oldest spinet with cut sharps In the Bhtorle Loan Colleetlon 
k. accofding to the Faeles. by Edward Blount : but on the first key, 
and less legibly on the Jacks, Is written •Thoman Hitchcock his make 
In leM.' A similar autographic inscription of this maker, but dated 
nCS. has been brought forward by Mr. Taphouse of Oxford. We ara 
thiH enabled to And Thomas HItehoock's working tiae. We think 
John Hitchcock came after him. 
VOL. IV. PT. 3. 



chord, said to have been Handel*s, has the two 
nearer or front divisions intended for fourths 
below the next higher naturals, the two further 
or back divisions being the usual semitones. 
The first explanation, as offered in vol. iii« 
p. 654 h, may be therefore assumed to be true, 
and this, as well as the preceding hypothesis, 
established as facts. [A.J.H.] 

VIRGINAL MUSIC, COLLECTIONS OF. 

I. The most remarkable, and in many respect* 
the most valuable collection of English 17th cen- 
tury instrumental music is that contained in the 
volume known for the last century by the mis- 
leading name of Queen Mizabeih^i Virginal 
Book. This book, which is now preserved in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, is a 
small folio volume containing aao folios of paper 

s Bee * Do Ltggeren der Antwwpiche Slnt Laeai|^lda,'by Bomboutt 
uAYaDlarfntf. Antirtr|<andth«B«iM.XS}t _ 
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ruled by band for music in 6-line sUvee, aop of 
whicb are filled with munc written in a small but 
diBtinct handwriting. The volume measures 
33^ centimetres in height by a a centimetres in 
breadth, and the binding (a fine specimen of Eng- 
lish I yth-century workmanship) is of crimson mo- 
rocco, enriched with beautiful gold tooling, the 
sides being sprinkled with fleurs-de-lis. The 
water-mark on the paper is a crozier-case, mea- 
suring 4} inches in height and a^ inches in its 
widest part. It is possible that this mark indi- 
cates that the paper was manufactured at Basel, 
as the arms of that town are similar to it. The 
manuscript has in places been cut by the binder, 
but the binding is probably not of later date than 
the bulk of the book. Nothing is known of the 
history of the volume before the early part of the 
1 8th century, when it was first noti(>ed as being 
in the possession of Dr. Pepusch, but there is 
sufiSdent evidence to prove that it can never 
have belonged, as is generally supposed, to 
Queen Elizabeth. As has been already stated, 
the whole of the manuscript is in one handwrit- 
ing ; in many cases the compositions it contains 
bear the dates at which they were composed, and 
thes^ dates (as will be seen from the list printed 
below) are in no sort of chronological order. The 
latest dated composition contained in the collec- 
tion is an * Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, a 4 voci,' by the 
Amsterdam organist Jehan Peterson Swellinck 
(i 5 77-8 1 -1 6a I ), which occurs on page 316, and 
beATs the date 161 a, nine years after the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, to whom the book is said to 
have belonged. But there is another piece in 
the volume which proves that the collection must 
have been written even later than this. At page 
355 is a short composition by Dr. John Bull, en- 
titled * D. BuU's Juell * (i. e. ' Dr. BuU's Jewel '). 
Another copy of this occurs on folio 496 of a 
manuscript collection of Bull's instrumental mu- 
sic preserved in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
a3,633), which is particularly valuable as con- 
taining the dates at which most of the composi- 
tions were written, and this copy bears the 
inscription *Het Juweel van Doctor Jan Bull 
quod fecit anno i6ai. December.* The volmne 
must therefore have been written later than this, 
and in all probability it dates from the third 
decade of the 1 7th century, the character of the 
handwriting, as well as the absence of composi- 
tions by musicians of a later date precluding the 
possibility of its being of more recent origin. 
Mr. Chappell, at the l^ginning of his work on 
the * Popidar Music of the Olden Time * ^ (p. xv.) 
surmises that this collection may have been 
made for, or by, an English resident in the 
Netherlands, and that Dr. Pepusch obtained it 
in that country. This conjecture he founds upon 
the fact that the only name which occurs in an 
abbreviated form throughout the book is that of 

t The edition of this work rafsmd to In this Mttele li that pnb- 
Uihed by Oh^ypell A Co. In two Tolumet, without % date. The full 
tftle-pec9 runs u follows: 'The Ballad Literature and Popular 
Muslo of the Olden Tlnie: a Hlstorj of the Ancient Songs. Ballads, 
and the Danoe Tones of Snf land, with numerous Anecdotes and 
entire Ballads. Also a Short Aoeount of the Minstrels. Bj W. 
OhappeU. F.S.A. The whole of the Aln han&onlsed bj CI. A. Mao- 
fsrreo.' 
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Tregiaa, and that a sonnet signed ' Fr. Tregian * 
is prefixed to Verstegan's 'Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence,* which was published at 
Antwerp in 1605. The abbreviated name oc- 
curs as follows: at p. 1 11 is a composition of 
William Byrd's headed *Treg. Ground* ; at p. 
153 is a • Pavana Dolorosa. Treg.,* set by Peter 
Philips and dated 1593; at p. 196 is a short 
piece entitled 'Heaven and Earth,* to which no 
compo8er*s name is given besides the syllable 

* Fre * (probably a contraction of ' F. Tregian *) ; 
and at p. 397 in the margin* the inititds * F. 
Tr.' are written against the first line of a jig 
by William Byrd; on p. 315 'Mrs. Katherin 
l>egian*s Pauen* is iKTitten in the margin against 
a Pavana Chromatica by William Tisdall. These 
few clues certainly point to some connection of the 
volume with tke Tregian family, and it so hap- 
pens that the history of at least two individuals 
of the name of F. Tregian is known with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty. The Tregians 
were a very rich and powerful Catholic family^ 
whose seat was at Golden or Volveden in Corn- 
wall, in which county their estates were said to 
have been worth £3000 per annum. Towards 
the close of the i6th century the head of the 
family was named Francis Tregian : his mother 
was named Katherine, and was the daughter of 
Sir John and Lady Elizabeth Arundell of Lan- 
heme.' In the year 1577 the Tregian family 
seem to have become suspected, probably as 
much on account of their wealth as of their 
religion, and (according to one account) a con- 
spiracy was planned for their ruin. On June 8 
the house at Golden was entered and searched, 
and one Cuthbert Mayne, a priest of Douay, 
steward to Francis Tregian, was arrested and 
imprisoned, with several other of Tregian's ser- 
vants, ' all gentlemen saving one,* says a contem- 
porary account, in Launceston Gaol. At the 
following assizes, Mayne was convicted of high 
treason, and was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Launceston on Nov. 29 of the same year. 
Tregian himself, who had been bound over to 
appear at the assizcB, was committed a close pri- 
soner to the Marshalsea, where he remained for 
ten months. He was then suddenly arraigned at 
the King's Bench nnd sent into Cornwall to be 
tried. For some time the jury would deliver no 
verdict, but after they had been repeatedly 
threatened by the judges, a conviction was ob- 
tained, and Tregian was sentenced to suffer the 
penalty of praemunire and to perpetual banish- 
ment. On hearing his sentence he exclaimed, 

* Pereant bona, quae si uon periissent, fortassis 
dominum suura perdidissent I' Immediately 
judgment was given, Tregian was laden with 
irons and thrown into the foul common gaol of 
the county ; his goods were seized, his wife and 
children were expelled, and his mother was de- 
prived of her jointure, so that *she remained 
oppreast with calamity untill her death.' 

After being moved from prison to prison, and 
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suffering indignities without number, which he 
endured with the utmost fortitude, lYegian was 
finally removed to the Fleet, where bis wife 
joined him. He remained in prison for twenty- 
four (or, according to some accounts, twenty- 
eight) years, during which time he suffered 
much from illness, but occupied himself by writ- 
ing poetry, and about the end of Elizabeth's 
reign he was released on the petition of his 
friends, though his estates still remained for- 
feited. In 1^6 he left England on account of 
his ill-health, and went to Madrid. On his way 
he visited Douay (July 1606), and at Madrid he 
was kindly received by Philip HI., who granted 
him a pension. He retired to Lisbon, and died 
there Sept. 25. 1608, aged 60. He was buried 
in the church of St. Boch, and soon came to be 
regarded as a samt. His body was said to have 
been found un corrupted twenty years after his 
death, and it was alleged that miracles had been 
worked at his grave. Francis Tregian had no 
less than eighteen children, of whom eleven were 
bom in prison. The eldest son, who bore his 
father*B name of Francis, on June 29, 1608, 
bought back the family estates for £6,500, but 
in the following year he was convicted of recu- 
sancy, and part of the lands were again seized. 
In 161 1 he is said to have compounded with the 
Crown, to have sold the rest of his property and 
gone to Spain, where he was made a grandee, 
and became the ancestor of the St. Angelo 
feonily. He was living in 1620, and probably 
did not die until 1650, when an inquisition was 
held of his lands. Another son of Francis Tre- 
gian the elder's, Charles by name, was educated 
At Rheims, and entered the household of Cardi- 
nal Allen. After the Cardinal's death (1594"), 
Charles Tregian wrote a 'Planctus de Morte 
Cardinalis Alani.' He is said later to have served 
with the Spanish army in the Netherlands, and 
was living in 161 1.* 

It will thus be seen that the connection of the 
.Tregian family with the Netherlands was even 
closer than Mr. Chappell suspected, but it was 
impossible that the Virginal book could have 
been written by the elder Francis Tregian, who 
(according to Oliver) was the author of the son- 
net prefixed to Verstegan's work. If the account 
of the younger Francis Tregian's settling in 
Spain is accurate, it is hardly probable that he 
was the transcriber of the MS. But whoever 
the actual scribe was, the series of dated pieces 
by Peter Philipps (pp. 134-165), who was an 
l&glish Catholic ecclesiastic settled in the Ne- 
therlands, and possibly a connexion of Morgan 
Philipps, one of the first Professors of the Douay 
College, the note (p. 284) to the Pavana of Byrd's 
(who was all his life a Catholic), the heading of 
the jig (p. 306), 'Doctor Bull's myselfe* (Bull 
went to Holland in 161 3), all point to the con- 
clusion that the collection was formed by some 

1 Farther InfomMtlon h to the TreflM fSunllr nujbe Ciniod In 
the following works:— Ollrer't 'Ceiholie Religion in Comwell': 
Folwhele't 'History of Cornwall.' Toluroee It. end ▼. : GethoUo Ml*. 
eeUeny for June. 1829; elw in Add. MSS. 81 J08. end In the Stete 
Pepert. pertlenUurlj DomeMlo Series. Jeaes 1. 161S, ToliiiDe il, and 
Mtt.TolninelU. 
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one who was intimate with the Catholic refugees 
of the period, while the probable connection of 
the book with the Tregian family, the details of 
whose misfortunes are more interesting than the 
above short sketch can convey, lends to it a 
value beyond that of its musical contents. 

The earliest account of this collection of Vir- 
ginal music occurs in the Life of Dr. John Bull 
in Ward's Lives of the Gresham Professors ( 1 740), 
in which is printed a list of Bull*s compositions 
contained in it. Ward states that his informa- 
tion was derived from Dr. Pepusch, who com- 
municated the contents of the volume to him, 
describing it as * a large folio neatly written, 
bound in red Turkey leather, and guilt.' In 
this no mention is made of the book having be- 
longed to Queen Elizabeth. In 176a it was 
bought for 10 guineas at the sale of Dr. Pe- 
pusch*s collection by B. Bremner, who gave it to 
Lord Fitzwilliam, in whose possession it was in 
1783. It is next noticed in Hawkins's History 
(1776), where it is first stated to have been in 
Queen Elizabeth^s possession. Hawkins also 
tells the story (repeated by Burney) of Pepusch*8 
wife, Margherita de I'Epine, having attempted 
to play the music it contained, but although an 
excellent harpsichord player, never having been 
able to master the first piece. Bull's Variations 
on ' Walsingham.* Burney (1789) adds the 
well-known account of Elizabeth's playing to Sir 
James Melvil, with the remark that if she could 
execute any of the pieces in the Virginal Book, 
she must have been a very great player, as some 
are so difficult that it would be hard to find 
a master in Europe who would play them with- 
out a month's practice. Burney 's acquaintance 
with the MS. must have been very slight, as he 
describes Peter Philipps*s Fantasia on p. 158 as 
a regular fugue for the organ. Burney 's remarks 
have been repeated by several writers, amongst 
others by Steevens, in his notes to 'Winter's 
TaJe* (1803), but with the exception of Mr. 
Chappeirs conjecture nothing further has been 
discovered with regard to the origin or history 
of the book. A MS. index of its contents was 
in the possession of Bartleman, and from this a 
copy was made in 181 6 by Henry Smith, and 
inserted at the end of the original volume. In 
Warren*s edition of Boyce*s * Cathedral Music * 
(1849), a list of its contents was printed in the 
notes to the Life of Byrd, but this is in many 
respects inaccurate. In framing the following 
list some attempt has been made to give a 
few references to similar collections in which 
other copies of the compositions indexed may be 
found. The compositions mostly consist of airs 
and variations, the different sections of which 
are numbered consecutively. Thus the first 
piece in the book consists of 29 variations on 
the air ' Walsingham,* but as in the MS. the air 
itself is numbered * i,* the number of sections is 
stated in the index to be thirty. The references 
to Mr. Chappell's work are to the edition ahready 
mentioned. The spelling of the MS. is generally 
retained, but in a few instances abbreviations 
have been omitted. 

Xa 
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f^: 



DeaeripHom. 



WftMngfiam . . . . 
Fantula ...... 

PsntssU 

PauftD* 

VfcriftMo 

G&lliards 

Vulfttlon 

Fmntftsln ...... 

• Coe from mj Window ' 
*Jhon coma kUw me 

now. 
OftlUarda to mj L. Lum< 

ley'B raueu. l*a«. 76 . 

Ntncia 

Pau&oa 

Alm&D 

Robin 

r»uanA 

GftUanla 

Bkr&rustuii Dreatne . . 

MuMAdln 

AImm 

OEllarda 

I'neludlum . . . . 
Praeludluru, El Kttler- 

mljiter. 
Prmeludlum . . . . 
Fraeludium . , . . 
Th% Iriib Ho hoane . 

Pauana 

Variatio 

Gallarda 

VarSatlo 

The Qusdran Pauitn . 
Variation of the Quad- 

ran Pauaii. 
Gallard to 7« Quadran 

I'muan. 

Pauana. Do 

Oallard to the Pauen . 
&t. 1 homas Wake . . 
In NomlDo 



PaoaiA ...... 

The Woods «> Wlldo " 
Pauana of M j L. Lum- 

' Goo from m; Window ' 



Dr. John Bu!l.» 

John Muiida;. 



Ferd'i Ittchardion.t 



Wintam Brrd. 
Thorn aA Horlo;.' 
W. Byrd.« 



T. Morley." 
Doctor Biill.» 

Jhon Mundaj'. 

M.S. 

Dr. Bull.M 



Fcrdlnando Btehardion 



Rob. Jhonson. Beit bj 
uMes Faruable. 



DoeloT BuH.it 
JhoH Munday.w 



' RbippBll. |>. 121. Ward aWcs of the nr<wham Profcswrf) tayt. 
This tune wa.1 flr«t compo.^ed bj William Byrde with twenly-two 
variations ; and afterward* thirty othere were added to It by Dr. Bull.* 
Another copy Is to Benjamin ikt&iu'i Virginal Book, p. 1S9. 8e« aUo 
l>V>rat«r^ Vlr^nal Book, p. 74. 

- Cental 03 80 bars of music descrlptWe of a storm. The different 
AXtlona ara headed. Falre Wether, Llghttiln?, Thunder, Calmo 
Wnlher, Lightning, Thundfr. Falre Wether. Lightning. Thunder. 
1 lUre Wether, LlKhtnlng, Thunder, A Cleare Day- IBee Paoo&aMMK 
Music, vol. lit. p. 35.] 

> A copy of this Is in Add. MSS. 90,iS5. fol. 75 h. 

* Add. Mm, 90 ABU. fol. 76 b. 

i Ohappell. pp. 140. 142. A setting by Wm. Bvrd Is In B. Cosyri** 
Virginal Book. p. 138. Bee alw No. 4Z Another setting (by Francis 
1-llklnfftOQ, Mus. Bac.> is lu lute Ublaiure In Add 3taS. 31.SSXI, 

ol.«. 

« Cbappell. pp. 122, 147. 21«. 6C0. 771. 

^'Mentioned in Ward's LUt. A copy U In B. Cosyn'a Vlr^Inftl 
Book, p, 120. 

• Chappell. p. 149. » In Ward's List. lo Ibid. 
»i Chappell. pp. 240. 775, FW< infra, p. 241. 

11" Vuie in/Ta. p. 410. n i.e. ' Ochone.* Chappell. p. T93. 

'* Ofaappell. p. 104. A dlflferent setting by Dr. Bull it hi Cosyn's 
Vlrflnal Book. p.W. Bee also Add. US'*. 2i»4sfl, p. St; SnA^. ful.l7i; 
■MJiM, fol. 20; and Foster's Virginal Itook, pp. W and aW ; also ii^ra 
p.-ttS. ThU and the next seven pieces are In Ward's List. 

I* In Ward's List this Is called * Fantasia upon a Plain 8ong.* 

w Only one bar of the fifth section has been written In. the rrst ofthe 
pagi) ts left blank. Chappell. p. 6-?. A copy of this Is In Add. MS^ 
:fI.4<S. which gites the name of Orlando bibtwns as the composer. 
.■)«e also Forster's Virginal Book. p. lift; Lady Neyell*.* Virginal 
Book. fol. 109 ; and Add. HSS. 30.4MS. fol. G7 : also in/ra. No &H. 

" • Vide Uifl Galllard to this Pauen, paff. 27' tnoUs In the U8.). In 
Coayn's Virginal Book. p. IS, this Pa van and iU Galllard have 
Oeayn'i Initials to them. It Is mentioned In Ward's List. 

w ' Vtde p. 31.' This Is the same oomiMisUlon a-s that on p. 21. attrl* 
buted to Horley. but the copy on p. 21 wants the final sec: Ion, 
Aoother strttlng (by Byrd) Is In Forster'a Book, p. 3Bi and Id 
dmsn'i Book, p. I£7. 



Paffe. 


Nmm~ 


80 


48 


M 


44 


82 


4b 


86 


46 


KX 


47 


8» 


48 


M 


49 


91 


50 


V2 


61 


9t 


02 


m 


&3 


100 


M 


101 


W 


10-2 


66 


101 


57 


106 


6i 


m 


.V9 


m 


GO 


114 


Gt 


116 


G2 


119 


m 


lao 


64 


123 


65 


125 


&• 


m 


67 


1S9 


6^ 


132 


GO 


134 


70 


IM 


71 


137 


72 


J» 


73 


U9 


74 


141 


75 


142 


76 


146 


77 


148 


78 


m 


79 


IW 


H> 


154 


SI 


IK 


82 


156 


(Q 


IM 


84 


m 


(ft 


163 


«6 



Ifttniptiom, 



Prmdadlum .... 

Gloria TibiTHnltaa. . 
Salualor Muudt . . . 

Ualll&rda 

Variatio 

Gallarda to the Pauen. 

Pag. fS Dor. 
Praeludlum .... 

In Nomine 

Vt, re. ml. fa. sol. la . 

Fantasa 

The K:(ing's) Hunt . . 
8pagniulctia .... 

For 2 Virg 

Pa&^Mmeuo Pauana . 
Gallardtis Paswimerio. 
The tormans Whistle 
The Hunt 's Up . . , 
Treg. Ground .... 
Hoitslrur's Almon . . 

Variatio 

Alman 

Feninger*B Bound . . 

Fortune 

U Ulstritmyne . . . 
The Woods so Wild , . 
Watslngbam .... 
The Bells 

(1) Tirsi dl Luca Ha- 
renilo 1* parte. Iii- 
tauolata dl Pletro 
PhUippl. 

(2) Freno. 2^ parte . . 

(3) Cosi Horlro, 8> 
parte. 

(4) Fece da roU 6 . . 
(fi) Pauana Pagget . , 

(6) Gallard 

(7) Pauamezzo Pau- 
ana. [meuo. 

m Gallarda Pa^^ii- 
(9)Ch!f4rafedeaIci*lo 

diAlw»&ndrofitrlg«lo 
(10) lk>n Jour mon 

Cueur dl Orlando. 

01) Pauana Dolorosa, 
Treg. 

02) Gallarda Dolorosa 
(13) AniarlUi dl Julio 

Bomano, 
04) MargotteLaborez. 
(15) Fantasia .... 
(Ifl) Pauana .... 
(17) Le Rosslgnol . . 



Thomas OMfl-ld* 
WilUam BIMimao.t 
Doctor Bull < 
W. Byrd. 
Giles Farnable.t 



W. Byrd." 



1002. 
1688. 

1003. 

iao6. 

15fi0» 
1686. 



I Ward calls this ' PraHudlum to Gloria Tlbl Trlnlta*.* 

J This and the following three places are In Ward's List. • 

> Ther« are two similarly named composhkms by Bull In Add. HSS. 

23,GO. fol. 19, and :S1.4ai renpecHvely. but all throe are dllTercnt, 
* This composer Is totalljr unknown. 
B Written on the same plalusong as 'In Nomine*' by Blythemaa 

In Add. MSS. 81.403. and ^.485. « In Wards LUt 

» Cbappf:ll. p. 6(>. See also TosyTi's Book, p. 7.^ 

I A curious little piece of eight h\n for two VlrglnaU. 

9 See vol. II. p. GS'2 a. This I'avan and the following Oalllatd alio 
occur In Lady Nerell'i Book, fol. 92, and Will Forsler's Book, p. fflT. 
8ee al9.» p. 142 No. 76. 

10 Thb ce'ebrated piece ha5 been often printed, r^oplea of It an 
In Lady NevuH's Book, fol. 149, and In Add. M.S8. 31,403 aod 30.4S8b 
and Forster's Book. p. 130. Chappell. pp. i:f7— 140. 42s. 

II Chappell, pp. £3, CO-OS, PJ6, a copy Is In Lady Nerell's Book. 
fol. 46. 

1^ A copy of this Is In lady Nevell's Book, fol. 153&, where It !• 
called ' Hughe Astunt Rr»vtude.' 

» A copy of this Is tti Forstrr's Book, p, 244. A dlfTfrent setting la 
In Lady Ncveils Book, fol. 1736, of whxh a copy is also In Forsier^ 
Virginal Book, p. 866, 

I* Chappt-U, p. 69, where the melody Is printed lo Byrd's arrang». 
ment. A copy M In Lady Ncveils Book. fol. 166 fc. 

w Chappell. p. 162. w Ibid. p. S09. 

IT A different netting from that contained In p. 74. *. tupra, Ct^pim 
In Lady Nevcll's BiH>k fol. lua and Add. MSS. 31.403. See also Wm 
Forsler's Virginal Book. p. IIH. 

IS See No. 1, Other copies of this setting are In Lady KsTtU'l Book, 
fol. 31. and Will Forsler s Book. p. 74. 

ta^eevol. II. p.0fl2(i. 

» In the margin Is the following note (part of which lias been oqt 
bj the bindery t ' The first one PbUlps made.' 
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IT 


IM 


87 


169 


88 


ie7 


88 


16B 


90 


160 


91 


170 


99 


171 


9» 


ITS 


94 


n4 


95 


181 


96 


Iffl 


97 


18» 


98 


IW 


99 


M7 


100 


190 


im 


m 


108 


194 


lOS 


196 


104 


197 


105 


198 


108 


199 


107 


901 


109 


ao5 


109 


UO 


110 


2ia 


111 


213 


112 


214 


lis 


213 


114 


215 


115 


216 


116 


219 


117 


9Z1 


118 


SB 


119 


as3 


120 


229 


la 


S27 


122 


2» 


123 


2n 


124 


«s 


129 


» 


128 


97 


127 


m 


128 


Ml 


1» 


214 


130 


215 


131 


St8 


132 



UnerifiitHi. 



(18) G&nianU . . . . 

(19) FantatiA . . . . 
0) Fantaslft . . . . 

Alman 

Pauaiia Bray . . . . 

Galluda 

Fauana. Ph. Tr. . . 

Gallarda , 

Toccata 

Praludlum Toccata 1 . 



Fauana 1 

Gallarda 2 

Praftludium to 7« Fan- 
de. pag. 94. 
Vt. re. ml, fa. sol, la . 

Vt,mLro 

Fantasia 

All in a Garden green . 
Heaven and Earth . . 

Prelodlum 

VenI 

Fantasia 

Foellx Naraque. 1»»™ • 
Foellx Naoique. 2°* . 

Daphne. 5 

Pawles Whistle. 6 . . 
Quodltng s Delight. 7 . 
Praeludlum . . . . 
Praeludlum Dor. . . 

Praludlum 

Vt. re. ml. fa, sol. la, 
lt4Toei. 2 . . . . 

In Nomine 

Praeludlum . . . . 
Pauana Lachrymae 

qallarda 



Pauank 1 

Fantasia 

ChrUte Bedemptor . 
The Kayden's Song . . 
Putt vp thy dagger. 

Jemy. 8 

Bony Sweet Bobln. 9 . 
Fantasia. 10 ... . 
A Grounde. 2 . . . . 
Barafostus Dreame. 3 . 
The Hunting Galliard. 4 
QuadranPauen . . . 
Gallard to the (Juadran 

Pauen 



tlONS. 



Peeter Philips. lOBBL 

,. 1882. 
Nicholas Btrogers. 
Martin Peereson. 
W.Byr*. 



Glooanni Plchl.> 
Jehan Pleteison Swel- 

Itnck. 
Thomas Warrock. 



Wm. Byrd. 
W. Byrd.a 



Fr«. 
Dr. Bull. 



Dr. Bull.* 

Thomas Tallls. IS62.ft 
.. 1564.* 
Qllea Faniaby.7 



Jehan Petrrson Bwel- 

llnck. 1612. 
Dr. BoU. 

John Dowland. Sett 
foorth by Wra. Byrd." 

James Harding. Sett 
focrthbyWm.BynUa 

Thomas Tomklns. 

Thomss Morley . 

Dr. BuU." 

Wm. Byrd.M 

Giles Farnahy. 



Thomas Tomklns. 



Wm. Byrd.i- 



I Part of p. 176. and pp. 177. 178. 179, and 180 are blank. The 
BOBMratlon of the pleees leaves off here. 

> This piece cooslsU of aeTflBteea quite short seettona. At the boi 
of p. 1» U written ' Perge.' 
s Chappell. p. 110. Occurs in Lady Nerell's Book. fbl. 1426. 
« In Ward's List. 

• In Add. M88. 30,485, a collection of Vli«toal Muslo headed 
•btiacU from lAdy Nevll's Music Book.' bnt containing much 
besides, is a ' Kelta Namque' by Tallls, against which (In a later hand) 
towrltten 'IMa. In the Vhylnal Book,' but thia la a dUfeNnt cona- 
ptyttton fhmi either this or the following. 

• A copy of this, entitled ' Felix Sumquam,' is In Forster's Virginal 
Book (p. 24) with no composer's name to It. Another ' Fella Nam- 
«H' U in Benjamin Cofyn's Book (p. 150); this U diflfercnt from any of 
tiie above, bringing up the number of TaltU's settings to four. (See 
vol. iv. p. 54.) 

t Wo. 4 of ones Fantaby*! 'OanaoneU to Four* Yoyoea' (1A9B) la 
* D^hna on the Balncbow.' 

• Chappell. pp. 486. 7^2. 794. • In Ward's List. »• Ibid. 

II Add. M98. 31.892 (foL 38) baa 'Dowland's Lachrymaa' in luta 
tablatora. The tune Is to be found In nearly every Blimbethan 
collection, and is firequently alluded to by writers. It occurs at 
fol. 71 • of Add. MS9. .<)0.48& and a setting by Gosyn U In his Virginal 
Book, p. 8. See Chappril. p. 92. and <i0^ 

a Oeottfs as 'Harlhiga IWliard.' without Byrd's name, Forster's 
Rook. p. seoi Two fsDdea by James Harding are in Add. MSB. 30.485, 
s:47andaa 

u Id Ward's List. 

M Oocitrs at fol. USa of Lady Nevfll's Book. A eopy la la Add. MBS. 
•1.408. 

u (niappdi. p. ». In Add. MSS. 23.633 Is (fol. 1S«) 'Bonnl wdl 
B0bin van Doct. Jan Bull,' dated Jan. 18. 1627. 

w KM* Mjmi, No. .V. to which this U a dltrersnt tettlng. 

ti FMa mpra, No. 81. A copy la in FoiStcr's Book. p. 288. 

M A copy is in Forster's Book. p. SQti. 
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Nuas. 


j'aps. 


Ur. 


2B0 


133 


2fi2 


134 


VA 


185 


2-i5 


136 


2.6 


137 


2S7 


138 


259 


139 


202 


140 


9S2 


141 


264 


142 


286 


143 


287 


144 


287 


145 


287 


146 


208 


147 


209 


148 


270 


149 


271 


160 


272 


Ifil 


274 


192 


275 


188 


276 


154 


276 


165 


277 


166 


278 


197 


278 


166 


279 


160 


2»> 


160 


2S1 


161 


282 


162 


283 


163 


284 


164 


285 


165 


286 


166 


1^% 


187 


281 


168 


293 


169 


294 


170 


294 


171 


295 


172 


296 


173 


297 


174 


2fl7 


175 


297 


176 


298 


177 


209 


178 


SDO 


179 


302 


IW 


303 


181 


304 


182 


305 


V3 


306 


184 



ThaKlog^Hont. 



Gallarda 

D. Bull's JueU . . . 
The Spanish Panen . . 
In Nomine. 1 . . . . 
Wooddy-Cock. 2. . . 
The Duke of Bruns- 
wick's Alman . . . 
Bosawlls. 12 . ... 
Psaime. 3 



Alman . 
Alman. 2 
Alman. 2 



The New Sa-hoo. 13 
Nobodyei GIgge. 1 . 

Malt 's come downe 
Praeludlum. . . . 

Alman 

Pauana 

Gallarda 

LaVolta 

Alman 

Wolsey's Wilde . . 
Callino Casturame . 
LaVolta. T.Morley 

Rowland 

Whyaskeyoau . . 
TheOhost .... 



Pauana 

Gallarda 

Pauana 

Gallarda 

Fauana 

The Queenes Alman 
AMedley 



GalUarda 

Miserere. 3 Parts . . . 
Miserere. 4 Parts. . . 
Pakington's Pownde^*. 
The IrlsheDnmpeU . 
WatklnsAle». . . . 

AGlgg 

PIp-n Panen .... 
Pipers Gslllard . . . 
Variatio Blusdem . . 
Pneludium. D. . . . 

Gallarda 

Gallarda 

Allemanda 

Can sbee 



PerK>ns. 

Giles Psmaby.« 

Dr. Bnll.s 

Giles Fsmaby.4 
Jehan Ptetersun Swel- 
ling. 
Robert Johnson. 

R. Johnson. Sett by 

Giles Fsrnaby. 
Giles Famaby. 
B chard Fam&by sonne 

to Giles Fsmaby. 
WUliamByrd.? 

Thomas Morlay. 



wnUam Bird.* 
Wm.Byrd. 

s 
W.'Byrdw 



W. Byrd. 
Thomas Morlcy. 
Wm. Byrd. 



W. Byrd.i 
Martin P< 
Dr.BuILU 



» This and the following four pleoes are in Ward's Ltet. 

1 This occurs in Add. MSB. 33.023 (fol. 4»6X where It i» ectttled 
•Het Juweel van Doctor Jan Bull quod fecit anno 1621. »«»"»»>«• 
Ward, who prints a lUt of the contenU of this version Inserts the 
date '12,' before the name of the month. A slighUy dUforent Tcr»lou 
occurs at p. 124 of Ck>syn's Virginal Book. 

• Chappell. pp. 2IOi77«. «Ibkl.p.7W. 
» In Ward's LUt. 

• At fol. 176 of Add. Ma 23.828 Is a dlflk-rent setting qf thh air 
entlUcd " Rose a solU van Joan (sic) Bull Doct.' The SMti«ns of this 
piece are termed ' variations' 

1 Chappdl. p. 74. 

■ Oocnrs under the nam* 'Lraalto' at p. 90 of Vonleff'a Virgtnal 
Book. 

t Chappell. p. 88. See Forster's Book (p. 70). 

» ChappeU. p. 7991 This tune, the Irish origin of which la denoted 
by iu name ('CoUeen oge asthore) U referred to in Shakespeara's 
Henry V. Another copy U at fol. 96 6 of Add. MSS. 30.485. 

n Chappell. pp. 114 and 7T0. Occurs under the name 'Lord WUIo- 
blea welcome home^' at fbl. 466 of Lady Nevlll's ' Virginal Book and 
at p. 22 of Forster'a Book. Against the baai line to written in the 
margin - 900 to S. T. by Tom.' 

a F«s<V»^p.40l. ^ . ^ 

u In the margin to written' the fltslt(hat)eaerheem(»daV The 
tatters In brackets have been cut by tha binder. 

w Chappell. pp. 128 and 771. Another copy to at p. 46 of Oosyn's 
Virginal Book, where it to signed with hto tnitlato. 

la (Jhapp^ p. 790. 

M Ibid. p. 138. Occnrs at p. 480 of Forster's Book. 

n Agatotst the first line In the margin to written 'F. Tr.' 

M Thtoand tha four following places are In Ward's Lilt. 
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'^ 


aos 


185 


SOT 


US 


507 


187 


JW 


188 


3M 


160 


308 


190 


aw 


1»1 


»9 


19S 


909 


19S 


310 


194 


ao 


195 


510 


196 


SIO 


197 


su 


198 


Sll 


199 


SIl 


20O 


Sll 


201 


SIS 


308 


SIS 


208 


SIS 


204 


su 


305 


SI4 


3US 


S14 


807 


S15 


308 


S15 


309 


sn 


SIO 


SS21 


211 


SM 


813 


ssr 


SU 


as 


S14 


S23 


SU 


S» 


SIS 


ta 


217 


S2» 


218 


3W 


810 


sso 


sao 


S90 


881 


s» 


SU 


SSI 


223 


S51 


334 


SJS 


22ft 


SM 


828 


SS5 


327 


ass 


S29 


SIO 


sao 


S«l 


831 


S4S 


83i 


SM 


ass 


SIS 


334 


M7 


SSS 


SM 


838 


S51 


2S7 




SSS 


SM 


839 


SM 


810 


S87 


9U 


ass 


342 


SBS 


MS 


sas 


944 


SBO 


846 


ae» 


S4S 


am 


9(7 


asi 


948 


ass 


918 


ass 


SSO 


asr 


851 


asB 


2aa 


aro 


80 


S70 


954 


mi 


SBS 


m 


SBS 


374 


987 



■JJU^ DMerifUom. 



AOigte. Dr.BulUMr- 

■elfe. 
8r Jhon Grayat Oftllard 
Pmaludlum .... 

AToj 

GilM Farnaby's Dreama 
HU Best. Ualiard . 
His Humour . . . 
Fayne would I wtdd 

A Maika 

A Maike 

AnAlmaln .... 

Corniito 

Alman ..... 

Corraoto 

Corranto ..... 

Corranto 

Dauooe 

Wontor Brautes . . 

Fantasia 

A Maske 

Praeludlum . . . 



Martin sayd to his Maoi 

Almand 

Paoaua Cbromatica . 
Vt, re. mL (a. sol. la . 
Gipsels Kound . . . 
Fantasia. 4 . . . . 



Corranto 

Pauana. Clement Cot- 

t5. 3 

Pauana. 4 

Corranto 

Alman 

Corranto 

Corranto. . . . . . 

Corranto 

Corranto 

Alman 

Corranto 

Fantasia. 20 ... . 
Loth to depart. 21 . . 
'23. Fantasia' . . . 
Fantasia. 23 ... . 



Walter Ear le sPauen .20 
27 
Fanta^a. 28 ... . 
29 ... . 
L. Zouches Maske. 30 . 
AQruundf. 31 . . . 

Corranto 

VpT(aUs)All.a2. . . 
Thomson's Medley . . 
Nowel's Oaliard . . . 

Tower Hin 

Praeludlum. 33 . . . 
The King's Murlsco . . 

A Duo 

Alman 

A Galliard Ground . . 
The Leaues bee greene. 2 

Pauana 

Galiarda. 

Pauana ...... 

Galiarda 

Pauana 

Pauana Fant(a.ti lea) . 

Galiarda 

The Barle of Oxford's 

Marche 

Galiarda 

Fantasia 



W.B. 
Dr. Bull.! 



Richard Fartubr. 
Giles Famabye. 



Thomas Tomklns. 
Giles Farnabye.* 



WlllUm TUdall. 
• 
Dr. Bull.? 
Wm. Byrd.« 
Jhon IMeterwn Fweel- 

Ing Organbu a Am> 

Btelredi. 
• William Byrd sett' 
Wm. TLsdall. 



Hooper. 



Hnoper, 
Giles Farnaby. 



W. Byrd. 

(iiles Farnaby.'o 

EdwarU Juhusoo. 

Giles Famaby. 



Blchard Famaby. 
William Inglot. 
W. Bnd. 



Jehan Oy^termayro. 
W. Byr J. II 



I In Ward's List. a ibid. 

I In the margin an mim words which Mr. Chappell reads 
'B.Bysd Silas.' 
« In Ward's List. > Chappell. p. 76. 

• In the margin is written ' Mrs. Katherin Tregian's Pauen.' 

T Ward ealls this ' Fantasia with 23 Variations upon Ut. re. mi. Ca. 
sol. ia.' •Chappell. pp. 171. 772. 

• Ibid. pp. 17S. 70^ 778. » Ibid. pp. 196. 778 

>i Bumey says this is the same as 'The Marche before the BateU* 
at fol. 13 6 of Lady Nevell's Book. 

» In the margin Is written ' Vied P. Phlllppi scrp. U medenlma foga. 
peg. I5R.' 1*he sa^'K^ to the same as that of Phillp«' Fantaftia rNo. 84). 
Against the third line is wrictan ' . . . . (Uleglbto) Is lugs e fugg ra.' 



f^. 


'^; 


377 


s&t 


877 


399 


878 


seo 


878 


261 


878 


2S2 


879 


863 


881 


264 


881 


365 


WH 


866 


8« 


367 


S33 


368 


884 


8B» 


386 


270 


8d8 


271 


aw 


S72 


301 


?7S 


393 


374 


894 


275 


395 


276 


306 


m 


897 


278 


393 


^79 


401 


280 


408 


281 


405 


283 


405 


283 


406 


284 


408 


285 


409 


386 


410 


287 


411 


388 


418 


289 


418 


290 


416 


301 



Desertpftoa. 



The DtiehesAcofBriuit- 

wlck's Toye. 

AToye 

Corranto 

Corranto Lady RIche . 

Corranto 

AOigga 

AToye 

The Prtmerose . . . 
The Fall of the Leafe . 
Farnaby's Conceit . . 

Allemanda 

Pauana. Canon. 3 parts 

In one. 
Prwodd Time .... 
Pauana Delight . . . 

Galiarda 



Miserere, S parts . . . 
Tell mee. Daphne . . 

Mai Sims 

Munday's Gloy . . . 
Bosseter** Galiard . . 
The Flatt Psuan . . 

Pauana 

Why aske you .... 
Farmer Pauen . . . 
DalllngAIroan . . . 
The Old Spagiioletta . 
Lachrlmae Pauan . . 

Meridian Alman . . . 

Pauana 

Muscadin 

Lady Montegle's Pauen 

Galiarda. b 

Fantasia 



Giles Famaliy. 

Martin PeersoB. 
Martin Peeresoa. 
Giles Famaby*. 



Edward Johnson. 8«it 

by WUl Byrd. 
Edwsrd Johnson. 8«tt 

by Wm. Byrd. 
Dr. Bull.* 
Giles Famaby.4 
„ B 
Munday. 

Sett by Giles Famaby.* 
Giles Farnaby. 



Giles Famaby. 

J.D. Sett by Giles Fkr- 

naby. 
Sett by Giles Famaby.* 
Orlando Ulbbons. 
Giles Famaby.u 
Wm. Byrd. 
Wm TImUU. 
Giles Faroe by. 
Blchard Farnaby. n 



The music ends on p. 418. At the end of tho 
volume is nn index of the contents si'jrned ' Henry 
Smith Richmond, scripsit, from a MS. Index in 
the Possession of Mr. Bartleman. 24 March, 
1816.' In this pieces, copies of which occur in 
Lady Novell's book, are marked with an asterisk. 

a. My Lndye NerelU Booke. This valuable 
collection of £yrd*8 Virtual music belongs to 
the Marquess of Abergavenny, in whose family 
it has remained since it was written. It is an 
oblong folio volume, beautifully bound in mo- 
rocco enriched with gold, green, and red, and 
lined with blue water^ silk. On the title-page 
is an illuminated coat of arms and the monogram 
' H. N.' The music is written on a 6-line stave 
in square-headed notes, and was copied by John 
Baldwin of Windsor, a fine volume of whose 
transcribing is preserved in the Queen*s Library 
at Buckingham Palace. Hawkins, who alludes 
to this MS. in vol. iii. (p. 288) and vol. iv. (p. 386) 
of his History of Music, states that the book was 
given by Byrd to his scholar, Lady Nevill, but 
there is no evidence in support of this assertion. 
The MS. was examined by Mr. Chappell when 

1 In Ward's List. A copy is In Cosyn's Book. p. 199. 
> Chappell. p. 196. Same air as Mu. 99 (p. 108). See Lady NereO's 
Book. fol. 46. 
a 1 n Ward's List. « Chappell. p. 188. » Ibid. pp. 177. 789. 

• Rosslter publiiihed a rolume of 'Consort Lesiions ' In 1608. 

T In the margin is written ' Vedl Mor. 2X7.' This refers to a cnrt oqa 
piece of plagiarism, section 8 of Morl^ty's Paran, on p. 287, beiog 
nearly identical with section 3 of Famaby*-* on p. 4O0. 

* At p. 69 of Cosyn's Book is a setting of this air signed ' B. 0..' and 
at fol. 95 6 of Add. MS8. 30.486 is another by Bull. V%d* t«pra. p. 879. 

t Vidt tmpra. p. 222. 

w The air of this is the same as that of No. 19. 
M Chappell p. 23. 



' "^ ^ VIRGINAL MITSIO. 

writing his work on English Music, in which 
volume it is frequently referred to. The follow- 
ing is a list of its contents : — 



VIRGINAL MUSIC. 



Sll 





Namu. 


Fdio. 


Campo$er. 


1 




1 


Mr.W.BUdfc 


9 


Qui pM»e : for mj Ladye Nerel 


8 


•• N 


8 


t«11.i 


1S& 




« 


The Souldlen Sommona: th« 
Marche of Footemen. 


19 






TbaMarchflofUonmea . . 


20 






Now foloweth the Trumpettt : 


91 






the Trumpetts. 








Th« Irlsha Mucho .... 


72b 






The Bagpipe 


21 






And the Drone 


24 






The Flute and the Droome . 


25 






TheMarchetotheFlghte. . 


28 






The Betreat. Now foloweth 








a Galliarde for the Vletorie. 






6 


TheOalllaide 


82 


Mr. W. Birde. 


6 


TheBareljeBreake .... 


34 


Mr. W. Birde Gentie- 
manofHerMalestie's 
Chappel. 


7 


AOalliardtGyggt 


«S 


of Her Makstle't 
Ohappell. 


8 


The Hantes Upp 


46 


Mr. W. Birde. Laos sit 
Deo.s 


8 
10 


ntremltetolla 

The First Faulan 


Kb 


JFInUMr.W.Birda. 


U 


The Galllard foloweth . . . 


616 


.. « M 


la 


ThellPaulan 


69 


t. M •. 


IS 


The Galliarde 


65 


„ m n 


u 


TheUIPauUn 


67 


»t m m 


16 


The Gallarde to the tame . . 


696 


„ „ ,. 


16 


ThellllPaulan 


716 


M •• •• 


17 


The Galllard heer followeth . 


736 


Mr. W. Birde. Homo 
memorab'.IU. 


18 


TheVPanlan 


7B6 


1 Mr. W. Birde. Laudes 
; Deo. 


19 


The Galliarde 


7*6 


80 


Pauana the VI. Klnbrugh. 
Goodd. 


£06 


Mr. W. Birde. 


a 


TheGaUlardefolowi. . . . 


84 


Lau8 sit Deo. Mr. W. 
Birde. 


fi 


The Seventh Paulan . . . . 


86 


Mr. W. Birde Gentle- 
man of the Ohf ppell. 


s 


The Elghte Famaa .... 


t9 


Mr. W. Birde of the 
Chappell.' 


aft 


of Mr. W. Blrdea. 


99 


Mr. W. Birde. 


» 


The oalllarde foloweth. The 


996 


Mr. W. Birde of the 




Galliarde. 




ChappelL 


98 


A Voluntarle for my Ladje 
Nevell. 


1066 


Finis Mr. W. Birde.« 


97 


Will you walke the woods lo 


109 


FInU Mr. W. Birde. 




wjlde. 




Anno 1G90. 


98 


The Maidens fonge . . . . 


118 


Mr. W. Blrde.s 


98 


A Lwson of Voluntarle. . . 


1196 


Finis. Mr. W. Birde. 


a> 




m 


Mr. W. Bird. 


a 


Haue with you to Walaing- 


1S3 


FlnU MaUter W. 




hame. 




Birde.' 


as 


AUInagardengrlne. . . . 


1426 


Mr. W. Bird.T 


93 


Lord WUlobies welcome home 


1466 


Finis MaUter WUlm. 
Birde." 


M 


The Carman* WhisUe . . . 


149 


Finis Maister wnim. 
Blrde.» 


85 


HnghAitonsGrownde . . . 


1S86 


Mr. W. Blrde.w 


86 


Afancle 


161 




St 


SelUnger'sEownde . . . . 


1666 


Finis. Mr. W. BIrde.U 



1 A copy of numbers 8. 4. and 6 is in the Christ Church Library. 
Oxford. This eurlouR piece was known as ' Mr. Byrd's Battle.' At 
f6L996 occur the words: 'Tantara tantara. the battels be Joyned.' 
Bee vol. U. p. 422 a ; toI. 111. pp. 956 and 644 a. Hawkins, vol. It. 386. 

s Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book, no. CO. 

• Fonter's Virginal Book. p. 217. Queen Blizabeth's Book. no. 6& 

• Queen Klisabeth's Book. no. 67. 

• A copy of thU U in Add. M8S. 91,408. 

• Queen Elisabeth's Bock. no. 66. Forster's Book. p. 74. Add. 
MBS. 30.488. 

T On foL 1466 is written : ' Here is a talte, a points left out weh ye 
shall fbide prtckte, aft«>r the end of the nexte songe. upon the 148 
leafe.' Queen Elizabeth's Book. p. 194. 

• Forster's Book. p. 22. 

t Queen Elisabeth's Book. no. S6. Foiner's Book p. 180. Add. 
M88. S1.408. and 80,468l 
M Queen Elizabeth's Book no. 66. 
M Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book, p. 190. 



Nmm 

Ur. 



Munaer*B Almaine . . . . 
The Tenntbe Paulan : Mr. W. 
Peter. 

TheOiUliard 

AFancie 

A Voluntarle. .••••. 



Finis. Mr.W.Birde.! 
Finis. The Galliarde 

followeth. 
Finis Mr. W. Birde. 

Finis Mr." W. Birde. 
Gentleman of the 
Queen's GhappeU. 

At the end of the volume is ' The Table for 
this booke,' after which is the following colo- 
phon : * Ffinished and ended the leventh of 
September in the yeare of our Lorde God 1591 
and in the 33 yeare of the raigne of our sofferaine 
ladie Elizabeth by the grace of God queene of 
Englande, etc. By me Jo. Baldwine of Windsore. 
Laudes Deo.* 

3. WiU. For8ter*i Virginal Book. This vo- 
lume, which belongs to Her Majesty the Queen, 
is preserved at Buckingham Palace, and consists 
of 338 octavo folios ruled in 6- line staves. The 
water-marks are a shield surmounted by a coro- 
net, bearing a fleur-de-lis on the escutcheon, and 
a pot with the initials 'E. O. R' The book pro- 
bably belonged to Sir John Hawkins, and has 
been bound in modem times in half red morocco 
and paper boards. At the begrinning is a ' Table 
of the Lessons/ written in the same hand as the 
rest of the book, and signed * 31 Januarie 1624. 
Will. Forster.* The following is a list of the 
contents of the volume : — 



her. 


Htm*. 


Pat*. 


Compomr. 




AGroundeofMr.Blrd's . . 


2 


BynL 




I. The French Coranto . . . 


14 


• 




The geoond French Coranto . 


16 


^ 




The 3rd French Coranto . . 


18 






ALeTolto> 


90 


f 




Lo. Willobles welleome home 


29 






Felix Nunquams 


94 






A Home pipe. 


fiO 


Byrd. 




Kapasse 


68 


„ 


10 


Wilson's WUde« 


70 




11 


An Almaine 


79 




12 


AsIwenttoWalsInghamS . 


74 


Byrd. 


18 


Galliardo 


88 


Thomas Morlay. 


14 


Quadro Pavlne 


96 


■• .. 


15 


Almayne 


110 




16 


PftTln 


114 
118 


Qyrd. 


17 






18 


p»Tln 


127 
190 
198 


Byrd. 


19 




^ 1 


20 


Parludam 




21 


AGallUrd 


IS7 




29 


The New Medley 


143 




28 


3 Toe. Praise the Lord. 
Psalme 109. 


UO 


John Ward. 


91 


The Lord, ezeeuteth righte- 
otisness. k. 3 roc. 


IBS 


M W 


26 


For looke howe highe. k Stoo. 


IM 


.. » 


96 




156 


W » 


97 


TheLord.k3Toc 


168 


m - • 


98 


HaTeMercle.kSToe.. . . . 


160 


- « • 



1 Forster's Book. p. 986. A dilbrent setting In Queen Elizabeth's 
Book, p. 114. « <. «. a Lavolta. 

s ThU composition is attributed In Queen Elisabeth's Book to 
Tallls, and dated 1564 : the name should be ' Felix Namqne.' 

4 The flnt note only has been written in. In the Table of l astoas. 
this composition Is attributed to Byrd. 

a In the ' Table ' called ' Walsingham* only. 

• A mistake is made in the pagination here. Fagas 118 and HO wn 
the same. 

1 In the Table this Is called 'Ground.* It Is the weU-knowa * Oai^ 
man's Whistle.' 

s • The Mb and last of the 10s Psalma.* 

s 'Thai of the 61 Psalma.' 
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kw. 


,«. 


Pf*. 

102 


Cmmf^mr, 


» 


BAmU 


m > 


» 


TanMThf«rM0 


184 


z r • 


n 


MtrermM 




s 


TheMirchutsDreMDO . . 






at 


Bogero 


182 




t4 






m 




188 


4 


m 




188 


Bfrd. 


tr 




IM 
202 


Kngllti. 


u 


The Qoi^lnot Pavln .... 


Bolt. 


» 


Pm« MMSures PftTln . . . 


217 


Bjt6. 


40 




230 


M 


41 


Hr. Bfrd's O^terd 


240 


•• 


4fl 


Momuer's AIuiM 


344 


,. 


4S 


rortSM 


va 


W 


44 


AOrooiMto 


V* 


M 


46 


AOfoond 


263 


« 


48 


PtnoM Innomlney (tic) . . 


972 


•• 


47 


JohnaonidelWbte 


278 




40 


The OaltUrd to Um r&Tln 
AfcnMld. 


284 


•• 


4t 


Qittdrant Parln 


288 


- 


80 


TiM OAlllard 






111 


PftTin 


311 
510 




n 


Tlie OHHftrd 


M 


m 


AO»lllftrd 


322 


•• 


M 


6oe from mjr Wlndo« . . . 


9J4 


« 


M 


lAchramie 


s:i 




W 


A P&TUI 


940 




A7 


Doctor Bull's Gall( lard). . . 


347 


Bull. 


M 




352 
300 
366 




m 






60 


Hotnuer*! Almtn 


BjnL 


81 


Uardlng'f GalUiard) .... 


SiM 




a 


A Parludam 


3% 


Bfr*. 


cs 


AOrounde 


300 


•• 


84 


A PaTin 


404 
412 
418 




m 


Oalliard 




m 


An Alman 




rr 




420 




M 


Th« Gainsrd 


426 




80 


BobbtnUood 


430 




70 


If mr Complaints, or Tj- 
per-s Oalliard. 


442 




71 


Tho King's Uuut 


447 


Bull. 


71 




458 
4M 




73 


Praaludlam 




74 


WatklnsAl* 


4C0 




75 




462 




78 




464 




77 


Tba same a Doat« lower . . 


4C0 




78 




488 





4. Benjamin Cosyn'i Virginal Book, This 
fine folio volame, like the kit-mentioned collec- 
tion, id the property of Her Majesty, and is pre- 
served at Backingham Palace. The binding is 
of English workmanship, and contemporary with 
the MS. It consists of oalf with gold tooling. 
The letters ' B. C are stamped both on the front 
and the back, and part of the tooling has been 
stamped above the letters ' M. O.' — ^probably the 
initials of an earlier owner. The book has been 
shut by brass clasps, bat these are now broken 
off. At the beginning is an index, divided into 
' A Table of these Lessons followinge made and 
sett forth by Ben Cos,* • A Table of these Les- 
sons followinge made by Mr. Doctor Bull,' * A 
Table of these Lessons following made by Mr. 
Or, Gibbons,* 'These lessons following are made 
by Tallui and Byrd.* after which comes a list of 
six services contained in the same volume, at the 
end of which is written ' These arey* six services 
for the Kings Royall Chappell.* The same page 
also contains ' A Catch of 9 parts in one,' * Let 



1 'SorfeBlPialnM.* 

• ' Marcthant'i DroMM* (Tttbtai). 

> A Paran. 

' (Ttblt). 



'Tba lift of the 61 PmIbm.* 

4 'BTrd' (Table). 
' Tba GAlUard to it ' (TaM«). 



YIBGINAL MUSIC. V^ ^ 

OS goe pray for John Cook*s soaV and ' A Table 
of all these lessons generally contained in this 
Booke are in Nomber : 96. By me Rffliamin 
Cosyn Ri^t owner of this Booke.* Hawkins 
(History, vol iii. p. 421) says that Benjamin 
Coeyn was 'a famous composer of lessons for the 
harpsichord, and probably an excellent performer 
on that instrument,' that he flourished about the 
year 1600, and that * there are many of his les- 
sons extant that seem in no respect inferior to 
those of BulL' The last statement looks as if 
Hawkins had been acquainted with the Virginal 
Book, for many of the lessons in it against which 
Oosyn's name appears, are undoubtedly the 
compositions of Bull and of other authors : indeed 
it is probable that further research would show 
that Cosyn had very little to do with any of the 
compositions in the book. His name is found in 
no other collection, and who he was is not known. 
A John Cosyn is mentioned by Anthony k Wood 
(Bodleian Library, Wood, 19 D. (4) 106) as 
organist of Charterhouse. 

The following is a complete list of the contents 
of the volume : as the old pagination is in places 
irregular, the pages have been numbered fireshly. 
The titles in the index aro sometimes different 
from those in the body of the book : when these 
variations occur, they have been noted in the 
last column : — 



APralod* .... 

APartn 

The Ualllard to Itt . 
Lacrlme Farln . . 
The Galllard to lU . 

A PaTln 

The Galllard to ttt. 
A Groonde .... 
A Ground* .... 
Strroone Blando . . 
AGalUard .... 



Paklnton's Pownda. 
14' A Oalliard .... 
IslDum Aurora . . . 
18 Whie aske jon 



The Queeoe^ Ooa 

maodc. 
PlUidar Floutet m» 

Myself 

Miserere 

What jou win . . 
AUalHard .... 



1 Ben|. CmjQ 



TitUiuImd0u, 



The Klng^ Hunt . . . 

Thooiaa Lujioea Gal- 
Uard. 

M7 Lo. Burrom Gal- 
llard. 

Ut. re. ml. Ca, Ml. la . 

AOallterd 



Mr. Stroode'a Oalliard 
The Galllard to Duct. 

Bullet naatastlck 

PaTln. 
Preludlem .... 
The Quadren Pavln. 
The i>alliard to Itt . 
Parana 



94 A Pavln la A. ra . . 
SS The Galllard to itt . 

86 Parana 

SrIualUard 



In E. La. Ml. 
,InA.Ba. 



. I The Lo. Lnmiya't Parts 

" I 

„ In A. Re. 

^ |InGam.Ut. 

I Jn Ft, bi.ut. 
. |lnD,Bol.ra. 

" Ucroea-bandadOalUarl 

„ 'Whraskeyu*. 
Ori. Glbboosjln the Index attrlbotad 

• to C(M;n. 
BenJ.Coejn 18. 'FlUkla.' 



I 



Mr Lo. Bleb, hit Gal- 
llard.' 



OrL Gibbons IQ tbe Index attributed 

I to Coajn. 
Bai\J- Oosjn j't-r Robert Southwell s 



Finis. Doct. 
Bulles F&n- 
tasticall Pa- 
rlne' 
Doctor Bull 



A PraloSa la Gaanit.* 



The PbaataatleaU Pa- 
rln. 



A PariB la D, sol, re.* 
The GaUbird to Hk* 
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VITTORIA. 



SIS 



Brunswick's Toy . . 

FftTana 

Galliardo .... 

PftTUia 

Th« Galliard ... 
WakeGalllard. . . 
Docter BulU'i Jewell 

Duretto 

AGalllard .... 



APrelnde 

AGalliArd 



The Gallard to itt . 
1 wrat to WalUIng 

Felix N&mque. . . 
Goe from my windoe . 
L GAlllArda. . . 



S. A Ha«ke . 

4. Gallfard . 
6. 

«. A Faner . 
7. A Toy . . 
i<. Galllerd . 
9. Almalne . 



10. Almalne 

11. Allmalne 
la. Fantasa 
Galllard . . 



Th-Ooldflneh. 
Parana . . . 
Parana . . . 



Allmaioe. . • • 
Galltard .... 
Fantas's .... 
Pralludem . . . 
Fantasia. . . . 
In Nomina . . . 
Fantasia. . . . 
An Alimalne . . 
Allmalne . . . 
A Fancy for a Double 

Orgaine. 
Fantasia. . . . 



Parana 



Thoi. Tall Is 
Will. Byrd 
Ori. Gibbons, 
•Bacho'lor 
ofMuslk. 
Orl. <jibbons 



The Duke at 
wick.' 

The Trumpet Parln.' 
The Galllard to it.' 
The Lo.Lumlies Parln.* 
The Galllard to It.' 
Wake^ Galllard.' 



' The Lo. Honstfen's Gal- 
llard.' 

In ff, fa, ut. 

The (alliard to Paran 
no. 70. 

' A Fancy.* 

' The UalllncholyParln.' 



Orl. Gibbons 
Ben). Cosyn 



Doctor Bull 
Mr. Tves ftett 

forth by B. 

Cosyn 

Orl. Gibbons 



The TaatlBff OalllanL' 



S In Homfne . . . 
» Dr. Bnlles Greefe 
D Galllard .... 
t Mr. Sevan's Morning 

and Brening Berrlce. 
I O my Sonne Absolon 
) Moming and Ereolng 

Senrtceln D. 
I Moming anil Erening 

Service In D. 
I Momlag and Evening 

Service hi D. 
I Vantta In P. . 
f Moming and Evening 

Service In F. 
M| Moming Service in F. 

Her Majesty the Queen hs-f graciously allowed 
the writer to examine and describe the two 

I Ootyn't name does not occur In the Index: no. M eonslsts of 
a Te Deum, Benedletua, Kjrie, Greed. Mtgntfleat, and Noue Dtmlttli, 
and the whule servloe is attributed to Qlbbuna. 



6trogers 
Bjrd 



BenJ. Cosyn t 
Orl. Gibbons 



The La. Batten's Gal- 
llaid.' 



Attributed to Orlando 
Gibbons In the Index. 
The Ffrench Allmalne.' 
Another AUmalne.' 
• A Fancy." 

'Sir Bichard Latener** 
Galllard.' 

'A Pavin In Gamut flatt* 
■ Mr. Tves hU Allmalne.' 



The Coranio to Itt' 



A Fancy.' 
A Prelude.' 
A Fancy.* 

A Fancy.' 



K Pkney In Qamoi 
flatt.' 
• A Fancy in C, (a, ut.' 

Another Fancy In C« 
Ca.ut.' 
•A Fancy In A, re.' 

The Galllard to no. 67. 

The La. Lndel Gal- 
llard.' 

Queene Ellxabeth's Par 
vln.* 



collections of Virginal Music at Buclcingham 
Palace ; his thanks are alxo due to the Marquess 
of Abergavenny, for permission to examine and 
describe Lady Novell's Virginal Book, preserved 
at Eridge Castle ; to Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, Mr. W. G. Cusins. and 
particuUrly to Mr. Bertram Pollock and Mr. 
Birkitt, who have respectively been of great 
assistance in different points which have arisen 
with respect to this article. [W.B.S.] 

VIRTUOSO. A term of Italian origin, ap- 
plied, more abroad than in England, to a player 
who excels in the technical part of his art. Such 
pUyers being naturally open to a temptation to 
indulge their ability unduly at the expense of 
the meaning of the composer, the word has ac- 
quired a somewhat depreciatory meaning, as of 
display for its own sake. Virtaositdt — or vir- 
tuosity, if the word may be allowed — it the 
condition of playing like a virtuoso. 

Mendelssohn never did, Mme. Schumann and 
Joachim never do, play in the style alluded to. 
It would be invidious to mention those who 
do, [G.] 

VITALI, ToMASO. an eminent violinist and 
composer, was born at Bologna about the middle 
4)f the 1 7th century. He appears to have held 
appointments as leader of orchesitras at Bologna 
and Modena successively, and, according to 
F^tis, published 5 sets of Sonatas for i and a 
Violins with Bass. His name has in our days 
again been made known to the general public by 
aChaoonne with variations, which was edited by 
F. David (* Hohe Schule ') and has freauently 
been played in public by Mme. Neruda and 
others. This work, which has rightly been de- 
scribed as a worthy precursor of Bach's famous 
Chaconne, proves Vitali to have been a musician 
of great skill and remarkable talent. L^*^*] 

VITTORIA, ToMMASo LuDOVico da— or, to 
give the name in its Latin fonn« VioroBiAf 
Thouaa Ludoyicus db — is, next to Palestrina, 
the greatest musician of the Roman school of 
the 16th century. Though Vittoria is assigned 
to the Roman school, that must not be under- 
stood as if he ever became a mere follower or 
imitator of Paleetrina, as he is sometimes con- 
sidered. He was Spanish by birth, and always 
remained Spanish in feelin<r ; but, like Escobedo^ 
Morales, Soto, etc., he made Rome the principal 
sphere of his activity. It is perhaps on this 
account that it is not usual to rackon a distinct 
Spanish school of music, as well as on account 
of the general afiinity of style of these Spanish 
composers to their Roman contemporaries. We 
shoiild not however forget that the Roman school 
itself was partly formed and largely influenced 
by these Spanish musicians. Palestrina, in whom 
the Roman school is practically summed up. must 
have learnt as much from his Spanish pi«deoe»- 
Bors who held office in the Papal chapel, Escobedo 
and Morales, as from his immediate master 
Goudimel. If from Goudimel and older Nether- 
landers Palestrina learned his science, his fami- 
liarity with all the technicalities of his art. 
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and if from Arcadelt he caught the gift 
of sweet and natural expressiveness, from the 
Spanish masters he acquired something of that 
depth of feeling which is their special charac- 
teristic. Proske, speaking of the Spaniard Mo- 
rales, says * the reform of the pure church style, 
which was afterwards perfected by Palestrina, 
is happily anticipated in many parts of the 
works of Morales, for his style is noble and 
dignified, and often penetrated with such depth 
of feeling as is hardly to be found in any other 
master ' (Musica Divina, III. xiv.). Ambros too 
acknowledges that already in Morales ' there is 
developed out of the vigorous stem of Netherland 
art, that pure bloom of the higher ideal style, 
which we are accustomed to call Roman* (Bd. iii. 
588). If it were not that Palestrina has so 
much overshadowed his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, it would periiaps be more correct, 
especially when we take Vittoria into account, 
to speak of the Hispano-Roman school. We 
shall not be far wrong in attributing to Spanish 
influence that particular cast of the religious 
spirit which breathes out of Palestrina*s music, 
and in considering generally that to the happy 
commixture of Spanish seriousness and gravity 
with Italian grace, softness and sweetness, is 
due that peculiar impression of heavenliness and 
angelic purity which has so often been noted 
as characterintic of the Palestrina style in its 
perfection. In connexion with this, we may also 
note the fact that it was the Spanish bishops, at 
the Council of Trent, who by their resistance to 
the exclusion of polyphonic music from the ser- 
vices, obtained the appointment of that celebrated 
commission which gave occasion to the composi- 
tion of Palestrina*s Missa Papae Morcelli. 

It might almost be considered as a symbol 
of the close connexion of the Spanish music of 
the 1 6th century with Spanish religion that 
Avila, the birthplace of Saint Teresa, the most 
striking embodiment of the Spanish religious 
spirit, was also the birthplace of Vittoria, the 
noblest representative of Spanish music. The 
mystic-ascetical spirit peculiar to Spain is com- 
mon to both. It is the expression of this spirit 
in Vittoria's music that vindicates his claim to 
an independent position of his own beside Pales- 
trina, and redeems him Arum being considered 
a servile follower or imitator. In the preface 
to his edition of Vittoria's Missa pro Defunctis 
k 6^ Haberl casts doubt on the usually re- 
ceived opinion that Vittoria was born at Avila. 
Though Abulensis (/.e. of Avila) is found after 
Vittoria's name on the title-pages of all his 
published works, Haberl conjectures this to in- 
dicate that Vittoria was a priest of the diocese 
of Avila — Presbyter Abulensis — and that his 
real birthplace is Vittoria, whence he took his 
name, as Palestrina took his from Prseneste. 
But the cases are not parallel, for Palestrina*8 
name in all Latin titles and dedications always 
appears as Prsnestinus, whereas Vittoria*s name 
never appears as Victoriensis, but always T. L. de 
Victoria Abulensis. The cases are only parallel 

) F. X. Haberl. DomlupellmeitUr ofBAtUbon. 
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if we interpret Abulensis as we interpret Pr»- 
nestinus, as signifying the place of birth ; every- 
thing rather points to the conjecture that he was 
ordained priest in Rome. It is better therefore 
to adhere to the received opinion that he was 
born at Avila.' 

The precise date of Vittoria's birth has aot 
been ascertained, but the known facts of his life 
lead us to place it about 1 540. The first authentic 
information we have regarding him is hip ap- 
pointment in 1573 as Maestro di Cappella to the 
Collegrium Grermanicum, on its reorganisation un- 
der Gregory XIII. It is evident however that 
he must have been in Rome for some years pre- 
viously. There can be little doubt that his whole 
musical training, as a composer at least, was re- 
ceived there. There is no trace of his having had 
to work himself free from the tranunels of Nether- 
land scholasticism, the stiffness of the earlier 
style, and what Baini calls the 'fiammingo 
squalore,* as Morales and even Palestrina had 
to do. He appears at once to have entered 
into the heritage of the new style, indicated by 
Morales, but first completely won by Palestrina 
in his Improperia and Marcellus mass. A preg- 
nant remark by Ambros (iv. 71), implying that 
Palestrina owed his very superiority to the fact 
of his having had to struggle out of the Nethei^ 
land fetters, suggests that it would perhaps have 
benefited Vittoria also to have passed through 
this experience. It gave Palestrina so thorough 
a command over all the resources of counter- 
point, canon and imitation, as enabled him to 
move with the most sovereign ease and bold- 
ness, and to give full rein to his imagination, 
in the midst of the most elaborate complexity 
of parts. Palestrina, starting from science, 
learned to make all science subservient to the 
expression of the religious feeling ; Vittoria, start- 
ing from the religious feeling, and from the 
vantage-ground won by Palestrina, only used 
that amount of science which was necessary to 
give expression to his own religious earnestness. 
In comparison with Palestrina there is thus a 
certain limitation in his talent ; he has not the 
same immense variety, boldness, and originality as 
Palestrina, though there is often a greater depth 
of individual expression. We do not know who 
was Vittoria's immediate master in composition ; 
he was no pupil of Palestrina in the ordinary 
sense, but Palestrina was his only real master, 
and we know that he was bound to him in ties 
of close friendship and the greatest admiration. 
By this he must have largely profited. The 
artistic relation of the two might in some 
respects be considered parallel to that of Schubert 
and Beethoven. Vittoria is a sort of feminine 
counterpart of Palestrina, just as Schubert is of 
Beethoven. But the parallel does not hold good 
in other respects. There is nothing in Vittoria*B 
case to correspond with the immense productivity 
of Schubert, unless MS. works of his should 

s There U howerer the eaM of one prominent mnilclMi which 
would lend lome support to Ilaberl'i conjecture If there were vxj 
other evidence in support of It. It has been recently ascertained 
that the real name of Ludorlco Vladana was Ludorieo Orout and 
that he was bom at Vladana, and not at T«dl as hitherto astomed. 
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still be lying hid. Vittoria's first pablication 
was (according to Haberl) in the year 1572, and 
consisted of a book of motets for 4 to 8 voices 
(Venice, Aiit. Gardane). This is not often re- 
ferred to, because its contents were afterwards 
reprinted with additions in 1583. Fetis does not 
mention it, but mentions instead a publication of 
1576 to which I can find no other reference. The 
title as g^ven by him is 'Liber primus, qui 
Missas, Psalmos, Magnificat, ad Yirginem Dei 
iSalutationes, aliaque complectitur 4, 5. 6, 8 voc. 
Venetiis, apud Angelum Gardanum 1576.' One 
would bs inclined to think there is some con- 
fusion here, as two other books of Masses which 
appeared later, are entitled Liber Primus and 
Liber Secundus. It is possible that this publica- 
tion may contain works afterwards republished 
in separate collections. Albert von Thimus, in 
making a score of Vittoria's 8-part motet ' Ave 
Regina/ for Schlesinger's 'Musica Sacra,' states 
that he could not find a copy of this publication 
in any German or French library. 

To keep to chronological order, we should 
mention that in 1575 Vittoria was appointed 
choir-master of St. Apollinaris. According to 
Haberl however this was no new appointment 
(as represented in Proske and Ambros) ; the 
church being given for the use of the Col- 
legium Germanicum. This post Vittoria ap- 
pears to have held till 1589, during which 
time he published the following works : (i) A 
set of Magnificats with Antiphons B. V. M., 
Home 1581 ; original title, ' Cantica B. V. 
vulgo Magnificat 4 voc. cum 4 Antiphones 
B. V. per annum 5 and 8 voc.* (a) A book of 
hymns for 4 voices to which is appended four 
Psalms for 8 voices, Rome 1581 ; original title, 
'Hymni totius anni secundum S. Rom. Eccl. 
consuetudinem qui quatuor concinuntur vocibus, 
una cum quatuor Psalmis pro praecipuis festi- 
vitatibus, qui octo vocibus modulantur.' This 
was dedicated to Gregory XIII, and would 
appear to have been the first comprehensive 
work of the kind, preceding by several years 
Palestrina's book of Hymns, which was published 
in 1589. Proske gives five of these Hymns in 
the third volume of Musica Divina. If anything 
distinguishes Vittoria's Hymns from Palestrina's, 
it is a peculiar tenderness of expression with less 
elaboration. Perhaps Palestrina was stimulated 
to the composition of his Hymns by the example 
of Vittoria ; the task must have been congenial 
to Vittoria, requiring strict subordination to the 
Jiturgical melody, witli sufficient opportunity for 
free subjective expression. (3) A book of Motets 
for 4, 5, 6, 8 and 12 voices, Rome 1583. The 
original title would seem to show that this book 
contains all that was in the early publication of 
1572 with much else, ('quae quidem nunc vero 
melius excussa, et idia quamplurima adjuncta 
noviter sunt impressa ') . This book was reprinted 
several times. (4) Another book of Motets for 
all the feasts of the year was published at Rome 
in 1588. Editions of both appeared later as 
'Caniiones Sacne' at Dillinger and Frankfort 
The second volume of Proske's Musica Divina 
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contains fourteen of these Motets, with the addi- 
tion of one which had remained in MS. Ambros 
remarks on the striking similarity (' doppelgiin- 
gerische Aehnlichkeit ') of many of Vittoria's 
Motets to those of Palestrina on the same texts, 
and yet with an essential difierence. He notes 
in them, as Proske does, a certain passionate- 
ness of feeling, kept in check by devotion and 
humility. This passion is not always marked, 
as in the instance referred to by Ambros, by 
the almost immediate entrance of a counter- 
subject at the beginning of the piece, but its 
influence may be traced genel^lly in the less 
strict adherence to exact imitation of parts, and 
a looser texture generally of part-writing. On 
the other hand there are none of those semi- 
dramatic traits and outward illustrations of 
words or ideas which are to be found in 
Palestrina. Vittoria is too much concerned 
with the expression of inward feeling, to care 
about the outward illustration of words or ideas. 
It may be said generally that in Vittoria there 
is a more complete subordination to purely 
liturgical considerations, while Palestrina has 
in view more general religious and artistic con- 
siderations, and hence in Vittoria there is no- 
thing corresponding to Palestrina's Motets from 
the Song of Songs, or to that more animated 
style ('genus alacrior*) which Palestrina pro- 
fessed to employ in these and other works. 

To return to the enumeration of Vittoria's 
works : we have, (5) A First Book of Masses, 

Published at Rome, 1583, dedicated to Philip 
I. of Spain, and containing nine masses — 
five k 4, two k 5, and two k 6. Of these, 
two four-part masses have been published by 
Proske, viz. * quam gloriosum ' and * Simile 
est regnum*; and one by Eslava, 'Ave Maris 
Stella.' (6) 'Officium Hebdomadse Sanctse,* 
Rome 1585, containing settings of the Impro- 
peria, the Lamentations, and the ' Turbie ' of the 
Passion. From this book are taken the eighteen 
SelectissimsB Modulationes published in vol. 4 of 
the 'Musica Divina.' The works above mentioned 
were published during Vittoria's stay in Rome. 
Until recently it was not known for certain that 
he had ever left Rome or given up his appoint- 
ment there. F^tis indeed conjectured, on the 
ground of his last work being published in Ma- 
drid, that he had actually returned there. ^ But it 
has since been ascertained from the Archives of 
the Royal Chapel at Madrid that in 1589 Vittoria 
was appointed Vice-Master of the Chapel (just 
established by Philip II.). under the Fleming 
Philip Rogier. Perhaps before leaving Italy, 
Vittoria had prepared for publication his second 
book of Masses, which appeared in 1592. It 
was dedicated to Cardinal Albert, son of the 
Empress Maria, and in the dedication the com- 
poser expresses his g^titude for the post of 
Chaplain to the Imperial Court Thia book con- 
tains two masses k 4 with a 4-part 'Asperges* 
and * Vidi Aquam/ two Masses k 5, one k 6, one 
k 8, and one Requiem Mass k 4. Of these, the 

1 Ambrct attaohed do v«ltM to thU ootU«otiiri (lee not* at foot of 
p. 7^ Baiid IV). 
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4rpiurt ' Qnarti toni,' the 5-pArt ' Trmlia me poat 
te/ ihe 6-part 'Vide Specioaam' are given by 
Proeke, ii also the two Antiphons. These Massed 
are on a smaller scale, and far lest elaborate in 
technique than the more celebrated of Pales- 
trina*s. A gooil example for the comparison of 
technique is afforded by the 6-part * Vidi Spe- 
eiosam' of Vittoria and the * Tu es Vetrus* of 
Palestrina, ihe openiag subjects of both, found 
also in the other movements, being so similar. 
Of Vittoria's Masses generally we may simply 
repeat the judgment of Proske— work and 
piayei; genius and humility are blended in them 
to perfect harmony. 

The date of Vittoria^s death is uncertain. He 
held his post in the Royal Chapel until i6o2» 
when he was succeeded by Bernard Clavijo. a 
celebrated organist. Ue can scarcely have died 
im that year, sinee he wrote funeral music for 
the EmpreNS Maria, who died in 1603. The 
title of this his last important work is :— 
'Officium Defimctorum sex vocibus, in obitu 
et obsequiis Saoras Imperatricis,* Madrid 1605. 
It wns dedicated to the Princess Margaret, 
daughter of the Empress, and consiHts of a 
6-part 'Missa pro defimctis,' a 6-part 'Versa 
est in loctum,' a 6-part Responsorium, * Libera,' 
and a 4-part Lectio * Tsedet anima.' This work 
is universally described as the crown of all 
the works of the master, ' the greatest triumph 
of his genius.' [See further. Requiem, vol. iii. 
p. 109 6.] Though all the movements are based 
on the lituigical Canto Fermo, the music has a 
surprisingly modem character, its effect depend- 
ing more on the succession of powerful and ex- 
pressive harmonies than on the mere melodious 
movement of the parts. Technically considered, it 
is a marvellous blending of old independent move- 
ment of parts, with modem dissonances and pro- 
gressions. Spiritually considered, it is a wonderful 
expression of poignant personal sorrow, chastened 
by religious contemplation and devotion. It is 
the spirit of devout mournings holy fear, reli- 
gious awe before the Divine Judge, which here 
comes to expression. There is no attempt to de- 
pict realistically the outward terrors of the last 
day, as in some modem Requiems.^ In Vittoria's 
work it is simply the individual soul realising 
its dependence on the Divine mercy. We may 
suppose him to have composed it in something 
of the same spirit in which the Emperor Charles 
V. in his ^loi^ter, assisted at his own obsequies. 
From this profound religious realism may have 
oome the unusual aninvition of style specially 
noticeable in the Offertorium, the Cum Sanctis 
and the Trio of the Libera, 'Tremens fisctus 
•um*— the animation of the deepest religious 
eamestnesa ; and it is perhaps characteristic of the 
difference between Palestrina and Vittoria, that 
in the one case it was the eomposition of the 
Song of Songs, in the other of the Requiem, 

1 W« m not dlspanctoc lb* mort reallstlo tmtimtj of niodeni 
art. for th« Mice of ezAltliig Um purer IdealUm of andent art ; for 
•▼en rvallim mar be ■ubilmed into the hisheat idealism, ai In the 
ease of Beethoren's Mia*a 8oleDnli. On the other hand. In all pro- 
trsM of art. there Is a loee as well a« a galn-a fact which U too 
often forfotten bj the leaders of ao-called progreuive art. 
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which called forth a similar change of style In 
the two composers. Ambros says this sublime 
funeral music vindicates for Vittoria the nearest 
place to Palestrina, but the effect of this judg- 
ment is somewhat neutralised by his afterwards 
bracketing him with Anerio and Soriano, as all 
much on the same level below Palestrina. It 
is a mistake perhaps to arrange composers simply 
up and down, in a straight line as it were, of 
merit. Some composers, who come short of the 
universality of spirit of the very greatest com- 
posers, may yet have some conspicuous points 
of superiority of their own, may contribute some 
new elements to the spiritual side of art, if not to 
the technical, which warrant their being classed 
with the greatest. If Palestrina is superior to 
Vittoria, as Beethoven is to Schubert, yet as 
Schubert has many points of excellence which 
form a fitting complement to those of Beethoven, 
so Vittoria has certain points of excellence 
mooe characteristic and more valuable than 
those of Anerio and Soriano, which mark him 
out as the fitting complement to Palestrina. 
If Vittoria has not the science, the variety, the 
boldness, the perfect originality of Palestrina, 
yet in him depth of feeling comes to more direct 
and immediate expression. In Palestrina there 
mav be said to be the perfect equilibrium of art 
and religious feeling — an equilibrium outwardly 
manifested in the natural flow of his melody, the 
pure diatonic character of his harmony, and the 
consummate art of his part-writing — all con- 
veying the impression of passionless purity. In 
Vittoria this equilibrium is slightly disturbed in 
favour of religious feeling ; as if in the Spaniard, 
feeling must manifest itself, even when it sacri- 
fices itself to art and to religion. The result is 
an impression of tender earnestness, so that if, 
as Ambros says, the strains of Palestrina are 
messengers from a higher and eternal world, the 
like strains of Vittoria are rather the responsive 
utterances of saintly souls on earth. [J.R.M.] 

VIVACE (VIVO, VIVACISSIMO), 'Lively, 
in the liveliest manner possible.* A direction 
used either alone, and indicating a rate of speed 
between Allegro and Presto, or as qualifying 
some other direction, as Allegro or Allegretto. 
Allegro vivace will be taken quicker than Allegro 
by itself, but not so quick as Allegro aesai, [See 
Allegro.] It occurs constantly in Beethoven's 
works in every class, and the same composer 
uses the lees common ' Allegretto vivace * in the 
scherzo of the Sonata in Eb, op. 51, no. 3. The 
word applies not only to speed, but to the manner 
of interpreting the music. The metronome marks 
over two movements, one labelled ' Allegro agi- 
tato,* and the other, 'Allegro vivace/ might be 
exactly of the same value ; the difference be- 
tween the two would be entirely one of style. 
The Vivace in the latter case would imply an 
absence of passion or excitement, an even rate 
of speed, and a bright and cheerful character. 
The direction used by itself at the beginning 
of a movement is time-honoured ; it occurs ire- 
quently in Bach and the composers of his time. 

In the * Confiteor ' of Bach's Mass in B minor 
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he Qsea the expression * Vivace e (sic) AUegro ' 
»t the wonderful point beginning with the 
words '£t expeoto resurrectionem mortuorum.* 
In this possAge there is a slight discrepancy 
in the MS. aithorities, which leads to con- 
siderable diderences of rendering. After the 
first delivery of these words. Adagio, the quick 
movement starts with three repeated notes in 
the first soprano part, beginning at the half-bar. 
In one of the two chief MSS. the direction 
Vivace occurs at the beginning of the bar in 
the middle of which this phrase begins, and in 
the other it appears over the beginning of the 
next bar. This latter reading has been accepted 
by the editors of the Peters edition, but the 
Bach^esellschaft editors are doubtless right in 
placing the direction over the half-bar, so that 
the alteration of time takes place simultaneously 
with the soprano lead. This reading has been 
followed in the performances of the Bach Choir. 

Schumann used the terms Vivo and Vivaee 
interchangeably, as is shown in his 6th and 
8th Novelettes, at the head of which the two 
words stand, both being translated by <Sehr 
lebhaft.* Other InBtances of his use of the two 
words are found in the * Etudes symphoniques,' 
where also there occurs an example of Sdiu- 
mann's peculiar use of the direction, viz. as 
applied not to an entire movement, indicating 
its speed, but to a passage in a movement, re- 
ferring to the manner of its execution. In the 
fourth variation the bass alone of the third bar 
is labelled 'sempre vivacissimo,' and no doubt 
.the composer's intention was that the part for the 
left hand should be much emphasised and its 
animated character brought out. The same 
direction, applied in much the same way, occurs 
more than once in the Sonata in F| minor, and 
in the Scherzo of that work a staccato passage 
for the left hand is marked ' Bassi vivi.' In the 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, the same com- 
poser inscribes the second movement ' Vivo.' 

Beethoven uses the word ' Vivacissimamente* 
for the finale of the Sonata in £b, ' Les Adieux, 
L'Absence, et le Retour,* op. 8i a. [J.A.F.M.] 

VrVALDI, Aktonio, sumamed 'il prete 
rosso,* was the son of Giovanni Battista Vivaldi, 
a violinist in the ducal cappella of St. Mark's at 
Venice, and bom some time in the latter half of 
the 17th century. Like Stefifani and Lotti he 
first sought his fortune in Germany. He entered 
the service of the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, ^ 
doubtless in the capacity of violinist. On his 
return to his native city in 17x3 Vivaldi was 
appointed maestro de' concerti at the Ospitale 
della Pietk, a post which he held imtil his death 
in 1743. The institution, which was a foundling- 
hospital for girls, possessed a choir and a good 
orchestra composed entirely of females. Vivaldi's 
own instrument was the violin, fur which he 
wrote very lai-gely; he is stated also to have 
contributed something to the development of its 

I TIm prtsoe's name la fcnerally glT«n M PhUipp ; but Phllipp i««i 
orBcue-PhlllppMhal. Presumably Irnit Lndwlg b aMani. f«tis 
fiTM tb« impoMlble combtiuukm of 'lOtcUmr PbUlppa d« Hmm> 
DwBitadt'i vol.TlU.Mk 
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technical manipulation. [See p. 391 a.] The pub- 
lications on which his fame rests are all works in 
which the violin takes the principal part. Fetis* 
enumerates the following : — 



Opw L 13 tiiofl for 9 Tlolltis and 

Tlolonoello. Paris. 1797. 
Op. 2. 12 sonatas for Tiolln tolo 

with ban. 
Op. 6. Sonatas for the moe. 
Op. 3. ' Kstro armontoo, ouia IS 

concartl a 4 Tiollnl. 2 Tlole, 

Tlolonoello. e basso oontlnuo 

per r organo.' 
Op. 4. ' 13 concerti a Tlolino solo. 

2 Tiollnl riplanl. Tiola. • basso 

per lonano.' 
C^6kT. Each consbtlnff of Soon- 



eerti for sotm tnttnments. 

Op. 8. 'Le qnattro stagglonl. or* 
Tera 11 Clmento ddl' armonla 
e deir Inrenzlone. In 12 ooo- 
eertl a quattro e cinque.* 

Op.2. 'Lftoetra.o«la6ooooeitl' 
for the same. 

Op. 10. 6 oeneerti for Ante. Tiolln, 
Tlola. Tiolbnoello. and organ. 

Op. 11. 12. Bach consisting of % 
oonoertos for the Mine ln«tru« 
meats, with the addltlcn of 
the Tloleocello. 



Besides these 'works, a8 operas by Vivaldi 
are named, and a few cantate and even motets 
will be found scattered in various manuscript 
collections. 

As a writer for the violin Vivaldi held apart 
from the classical Roman school lately founded 
by Gorelli. He sought and wen the popularity 
of a virtuoso ; and a good part of his writings is 
vitiated by an excessive striving after display, 
and efifects which are striking simply in so far 
as they are novel. His 'stravaganze' for the 
violin solo, which were much played in England 
during the last century, are, according to Dr. 
* Bumey, nothing better than show-pieces. The 
' Gimento ' (op. 8) illustrates another fault of the 
composer: *The first four concertos,' says Sir 
John Hawkins, * * are a pretended paraphrase in 
musical notes of so many sonnets on the four 
seasons, wherein the author endeavours, by the 
force of harmony and particular modifications of 
air and measure, to excite ideas correspondent 
with the Rentiments of the several poems.' Vi- 
valdi in fact mistook the facility of an expert 
performer (and a<) such he had few rivals among 
contemporaries) for the creative faculty, which 
he possessed but in a limited degree. His real 
distinction lies in his mastery of form, and in 
his application of this mastery to the develop* 
ment of the concerto. It is thus that we find 
his violin concertos constantly studied in Grer- 
many, for instance by Benda and * Quantz ; and 
the best proof of their sterling merits is given 
by the attraction which they exercised upon 
Sebastian Bach, who arranged sixteen of them 
for the clavier and fouf for the ^ organ, and 
developed one into a colossal concerto for four 
claviers and a quartet of strings. * 

Bach however used his originals, it should 
seem, principally as a basis of study ; as subjects 
to which to apply his injcrenuity and resource^ 
rather than as models for his own art to follow. 

a ntta, ToL Till. p. aas «. 

s A concerto and a slnfonla In 8-S parts for Tlola d'amore and Into 
also exists In manoscrtpt. A transcript Is in the British Musenm. 
Add. MS. Sl.aOfii L 10. 

4 History III. fi61 ; 17W. ■ HUtory. etc., II. B7 ; ed. ISTS. 

s Bumej. Present State of MnsIc In Gennanx, IL 194. 168 ; 2nd ed. 
1775. 

1 One of these. No. 4. b an arrangement of the sane work as the 
elavler concerto No. IS. 

s This has commonly been mistaken for an original work of Badi't t 
lee Forkel. * Life of Bach.' p. 99. Bngllsh translation. 1830. P<tls says 
that be possessed the manuscrlpu of two other arrmneements by 
Bach, namely, of two eonc«rtl In the ' Bstro srmonlco.* for claTler. 
2 TloUn». alto, and bass. nieeedonolappearlntlieeatakitMoftiM 
I V4Us LIbraiy. 
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His arrangements belong to his edncational 
apparatus; although, by the process to which 
he subjected them, he transformed works of a 
comparatively limited interest into pieces which 
may almost deserve a place among his own pro- 
ductions. The means by which he succeeded in 
infusing a new vitality into his arrangements 
vary according to the instruments for which he 
adapted them. In the clavier concertos he re- 
stricted himself for the most part to internal 
change. He strengthened and enlarged the 
structure of the bass, and modified the upper 
accompaniments with much freedom and often 
with the licence of an original composer. The 
melody in slow movements he ornamented by 
trills, mordents, etc. ; and above all he gave 
solidity and sometimes an entirely new character 
to a movement by writing a complete melodious 
middle part of his own. Of this last method no 
more perfect example can be found than that 
presented by the treatment of the largo in the 
second concerto, in G major. The organ con- 
certos display a different sort of versatility. 
Here Bach hm not limited himself to merely 
internal development : he expands and lengthens 
his originals, maturing forms which Vivaldi had 
only suggested, and giving a 'roundness and 
symmetry ' ' to the whole. Lastly, in the con- 
certo for four claviers, which was written perhaps 
mainly as an exercise in the composition of 
cbbligaio parts on a large scale, Bach has not 
only added episodes, as in the organ concertos, 
but also considerably augmented the contra- 
puntal work of the original." [R.L.P.] 

VIVE HENRI QUATRE. [See Henri 
Qdatbb, vol. i. p. 738.] 

VIVIER, Euo^E L60N, remarkable horn- 
player, bom at Ajaccio, 1821. His father was 
a tax-collector, and intended him for a similar 
career, but his passion for music made him throw 
aside all restraints and go to Paris. He knew 
enough of the horn to gain admittance to the 
orchestra of the Italiens, and then of the Op^ra, 
and after some instruction from Gallay ap- 
peared at concerts as a solo-player. His extra- 
ordinary humour and imagination soon showed 
themselves, and endeared him to society, in the 
best circles of which he mixed largely. He was 
also master of a curious discovery or trick upon the 
horn, the secret of which he has never divulged, 
by which he can produce three, and even four, 
notes at once, so as to play pieces for three horns, 
with full, sonorous triads, and chords of the 6 
and 6*4 from the one instrument. Vivier soon 
made his entrance at Court, and his horn in E, 
with which he used to play before Louis Phi- 
lippe at the Ch&teau d'£u, is still preserved at 
the Conservatoire. From this time forward his 
fame steadily increased at home and abroad. 
Among other artistic tourtUei he came several 
times to England after 1844, and was a great 

I SpltU. • J. Sw BMh.' L 4U. Kof lUh trAniUUkm. 

s Sm ProfeHor Spltu's trMtment of th« whole snltfoet. I.«u. Tol. L 
411-06 : ToL 111. 10. whleh b to miim extoot more complete than 
that eontalnad In the original German edltton (Band L 409-414 ; 
ILO). r8eaalaoABftAMoiiuJiT.Tol.L89M 
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favourite in London for his drollery as much as 
his music. As a practical joker he had no equal, 
and good stories might be told of him enough to 
fill a volume. His powers of mimicry, especially 
mimicry of sound, were extraordinary. He 
would make an English or German speech with- 
out saying a word of either English or German, 
yet so correct as to accent that his hearers were 
puzzled to know why they could not follow his 
argument. His published songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment, lead one to believe that if he had 
cultivated composition he might have reached a 
high rank. His pieces for the horn are still un- 
printed, and he Beems to have given up the 
career of a virtuoso. It is now more than 15 
years since we heard him play ; he then had still 
a fine tone, made his instrument sing charmingly, 
and fascinated his audience, though keeping to a 
very restricted scale and avoiding difficulties. 
As one of the favourites of Napoleon III, Vivier 's 
position since 1870-71 has been rather isolated, 
but he retained many friends, including the late 
Victor Mass^ and M. Philippe Gille. The latter 
wrote the preface for Vivier's pamphlet, *Un 
peu de ce qui se dit tons les jours' (Motteroz), 
printed in green and black, and now extremely 
scarce. It was a collection of the ready-made 
phrases which it is so difficult to avoid, and 
which are the bane of ordinary conversation. 
Man being, according to Diderot, a mass of con- 
tradictions, Vivier, who thoroughly appreciates 
family life, and is an excellent son, lives alone 
with no companion but a pigeon I His friends, 
however, have still attractions for him, and this 
cause has induced him during the hhst few years 
to spend the winter at Nice. ^ [G.C.] 

VIVO. [See Vivack.] 

VOCAL ASSOCIATION. Established in 
1856 at a meeting at Store Street Music Hall, 
attended by about 300 amateurs, with the view 
of founding in England an association answering 
to the German * Gesang-verein.' Many of the 
original members had sung at the concerts given 
shortly before by Mme. Goldschmidt at Exeter 
Hall, undeT the direction of Sir Julius (then Mr.) 
Benedict, and he was unanimously elected con- 
ductor of the new association, Mr. William 
Lockyer being elected secretary, and Mr. J. Rix 
treasurer. Mr. Chas. E. Horsley subsequently 
shared the duties of ccmductor. In 1857 the 
Society gave a series of concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, including Mendelssohn's * First Walpnr- 
gis Night,* and it subsequently gave perform- 
ances at St. James's Hall, at one of which the 
conductor's opera, * The Lily of Killamey,' was 
sung. The concerts included vocal and instru- 
mental solos, and occasionally there was an or- 
chestra, the choir usually numbering 200 voices. 
Among the works given by the Association for 
the first time were Spohr's ' Ode to St. Cecilia^' 
and Challoner Master's operetta, 'The Rose of 
Salency.' The Association has ceased to exist 
for some years. [CM.] 

VOCAL CONCERTS. These concerts, the 
first of which was given on Feb. 11, 179a, ori- 
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ginated in the Becession of Mr. Harrison from 
the Ancient Concerts in 1789, after having been 
a member of the chorus from their commence- 
ment fourteen years before. Hnrrison was joined 
by Miss Cantelo, whom he subsequently mar- 
ried,, and in 1 79 1 by Bartleman, and at the close 
of that year they circulated proposals for the 
new concerts, which were commenced at Willis's 
Booms under the management of Messrs. Har- 
rison and Knyvett senior. The performances' 
at first were on a humble scale, the accompani- 
ments being furnished by the pianoforte, at 
which the elder Knyvett presided as conductor, 
and a quartet of two violins, viola, and cello, 
led by Fran9ois Cramer. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
and fiartleman were the principal singers, and 
were assisted in the glees, which formed the 
principal feature of the concerts, by Mr. Knyvett, 
jun.. Master W. Knyvett, and others. The pro- 
gramme of the opening concert, which may be 
accepted as a fair sample of the schemes of the 
first three seasons, included Atterbury's glee, 
'Come, let us all a maying go'; Arne*s glee, 
* Where the bee sucks* ; Callcott's * Peace to the 
souls of the heroes*; Stevens^s glee, *To be 
gazing on those charms,' and some songs, duets, 
catches, and rounds. The chief vocal writers 
of the day — including Callcott, Crotch, Spofforth, 
Dr. Clarke, and Stevenson — contributed new 
works to the programmes, and Italian music 
was added. In 1793 Mnie. Dussek and Miss 
Poole (afterwards Mrs. Dickons) joined the 
vocalists, and the brothers Leander, then the 
most celebrated horn-players in Europe, were 
added to the little band. The concerts, ten of 
which were given each season, were abandoned 
at the end of 1794, the subscription having 
fallen off, and Harrison and his wife and Bar- 
tleman retumnd to the Ancient Concerts, the 
cause of their failure being the competition of 
Saloman's concerts (with Haydn's music, and 
Mme. Mara among the singers), the Profes- 
sional Concerts (with Pleyel and Billington), 
and the Ancient Concerts, rather than any 
lack of excellence either in the programmes or 
their execution. In 1801, when the Ancient 
Concerts alone remained in the field, the Vocal 
Concerts were revived with the additional attrac- 
tions of a complete orchestra and chorus. The 
band was led by Cramer; Greatorex was organist 
and general conductor ; and among the principal 
singers, beside the two directors, Harrison and 
Bartleman, were Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Bianchi, 
Miss Parke, Miss Tennant, and Mr. W. Kny- 
vett. The programmes provided a wider variety 
of excellent music than has ever been given in 
a single series of concerts, the best specimens of 
ancient work, English and foreign, being inter- 
spersed with the compositions of the best con- 
temporary writers. In 1802 Mrs. Harrison 
retired from publio engagements, and the Kny- 
vetts withdrew from the management, although 
they still assisted in the concerts, and in 1803 
Mrs. Billington was engaged, the attraction of 
her name bringing a laige accession of support. 
On her retirement Mrs. Vaughan, Muis Stephens, 
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and Mrs. Salmon succeeded as principal English 
singers, whilst Catalani, Bellochi. Fodor, and 
Camporese were heard on the foreign side. 
Braham sang for one if not two seasons after 
Harrison's death in 1813, and Tramezzani, Nal- 
di, Fischer, and Ambrogetti played in the 
orchestra. The death of Bartleman and the de- 
creasing popularity of the vocal part-musio of 
the English school, added to the increasing 
attractions of the Philharmonic Society's Con- 
certs, gradually reduced the subscription to the 
Vocal Concerts, and after trying the effect of 
reducing the number of concerts and the amount 
of the subscription, thoy were finally abandoned 
in 182 1. As an episode in their history it may 
be mentioned that an opposition series, under the 
name of * Messrs. Knyvett and Vaughan's Vocal 
Subscription Concerts,* was begun in 181 1 with 
six or seven hundred subscribers, including the 
Dukes of Kent, Sussex, and Cambridge; the 
programmes of 181 2 included the first acts of 
*Don Juan* and * Figaro,* the finale to the 
second act of *Don Juan* and other pieces 
from Mozart*s operas; but in 181 2 the death 
of Harrison led to a union of the two schemes, 
which was accomplished in 18 13. [CM.] 

VOCAL SCORES. One of the admirable 
collections of the late Mr. John Hullah. It is 
printed in type in ordinary music size, and was 
published by John W. Parker in monthly num- 
bers, one sacred and one secular, beginning on 
Jan. I, 1846. Its contents are as follow : — 

I. SACRED. 

GsDOD. Acn« Del. 



Crotch. Motet. Hethlnks I he»r. 

AS. 
Telemann. Motet, Amen, Bleu- 

tng and Glory. 2 cbolrt. 
McMurdie. Canon, Quis est Bex? 

4 ill 2. 
HAser. Hymn. Obi remember. 

T. F. Walmtsley. Hymn. Lord of 

all Lords. 4 6. 
Palestrlna. Gloria in EseelsU. k6. 
Klein. Anthem. Like a« tbe hart. 

k4. 
Leiirinff. Hymn, Redeemer! now. 

2 Choirs. 

G. Qabrlelt. Hymn. Benedictus. 

3 Choirs. 
J. 0. Bach. Chorale, Sing unto 

God! AS. 
Anon. Anthem. O Lord grant tbe 

King, a 4. 
Palestrina. Sacred Madrigal, Why 

art thou? an. 
Oraan. Motet. Lift up your heads. 

44. 
Callcott. Canon. Thou. Lord, hast 

been. 4tn2. 
Falestrina. Collect. SaTloar of 

the world. 4 4. 
Lotti. Credo. 44. 
Aldrich. Anthem. O gire thanks. 

4S. 
F. Schneider. Motet. AU thy 

works. 46. 
Bolle. Motet. The Lord Is king. 

44 
Byrd. Anthem. Sing onto God. 

4 5. 

Croee. Motet. O that I had wings! 

44. 
T. A. Waloiisley. Canon. Praise 

the Lord. 4 In 8. 
OarisstmL Motet. O be JoylUl In 

God. 4S. 
T. A. Walmisley. Hymn. Ball 

gladdening Light. 4fi. 
PalsKtrina. Hymn.lwlllean. 44. 
Mareello. Psalm. We hate beard. 

44. 
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McUuidle. 

4 III 2. 
Weelke«. Anthem. 

clap. 4 S. 
Croft. Anthem, O give 1 

2 Choirs. 
Zlngarelll. Motet. Haste Thee O 

God. 4 4. 
Anon. Canon. Sing, sing aloud 

unto God. 3 in 1. 
McMurdie. Cauon. Hal1eti;dah. 

4 In 3. 
O. Gibbons. Anthem, Hoaanna« 

4 6. 
NareA. Anthem. Blessed is be. 46. 
Spohr. Fuguo. O magnify. 4 4. 
De Gouy. Psalm. O God of Jacob. 

4 4. 
Homtlius. Pater nost«r. 44. 
falestrina. Motet, Merciful Lord. 



4 4. 

Ives. Canon. SI Deus noblscum. 
SInl. 

HSser. Mutet. Put me not to re- 
buke, as. 

[Narea.] Anthem, Lord grant. 
4& 

Tye. Gloria in excelsls. 4 6. 

Graun. Chorus. Thou art the 
King. 4 4. 

T. V. WalmMey. Canon. I wai 
praise. 4 in S. 

Ame. Canon. Help me O Lord. 
SInl. 

Foggla. Motet, I will magnlllr 
thee. 4 4. 

O. Gibbons. Anthem. O Lord in- 
crease my faith. 4 4. 

John Bishop. Hymn. Whan 
brightly shinea. 4 4. 

Allison. Psalm. Te children. 44. 

Tallls. Anthem, Hear tbe Toioa 
and prayer. 4 4. 

Farrant. Anthem. Call to r»> 
membrance. 4 4. 

W. Lawes. I'salm, Sing to the 
king of kings. 4 3. 

WlUaert. Canon. Amen. 4 int. 

Byrd. Anthem. Sing joyfullj. 4 ft. 
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Hares. Bound, Maj doth evwr* 



Wllbye. MadrlgAl. Sweat honey 
•ucklfif beea. k 5. 

Bonier . Oloa. Gold b Cadwallo't 
tonsue. k Rk 

Weaike*. Madrlfal. Threa wood- 
land nymphA. k 4. 

Stcrena. 01ac,81ffh no more ladles. 

Oallcott. OlM. O snatch ma iwift 

k&. 
itaTrns. Olce, O mfstreu mtne. 

4 6. 
Mendeluohn. Fart-aonf . For tha 

woods, k 4. 
Wllbra. Madrlfal. FI7 Lore 

aloft. 4 8. 
J.Bannet. Madrigal. All creatures 

now. 4 A. 
Webba. Glae. When winds breathe 

soft. 4 4. 
WOson. Part-song. From tha fair 

Larlnlan. 4 S. 
Borsld. Ulae, See the chariot. 

44. 
Moriey. Ballet. Now Is the month 

of Maying. 4fi. 
J. Stafford Smith. Part-Song, 

Bark the hollow. 4 4. 
Orooe. Madrigal. Cjnthia thy 

■ong. 4 6. 
McMurdle. Glee, By the dark 

rolling waters. 4 4. 
J. S. Smith. Glee. Blest pair of 

Sirens. 4 5 
Bnllah. Madrigal, Wake now my 

Love. 4 8. 
Ami. Part-song. Where the bee 

sticks. 4 4. 
Morler. Ballet, Fire. Fire! my 

heart. 4 6. 
O. Gibbons. Madrigal. O that the 

learned poets. 4 5. 
Webbe. Glee. Glorious Apollo 

46. 
Do. do. 4S. 
BirJ.L.B<>g*rs. Part-song. Bears 

not my PhiUlt. 4 8. 
Dr. Cooke. Glee, As now the 

shades of ere. 4 4. 
Oalloott. Glee. Who comes so 

dark. 4 3. 
Baton. Madrigal. Gifts of feature. 

4S. 
WUbye. Madrigal, Flora gave me. 

46. 
Borsley. Ode. Daughter of faith. 

3 Choirs. 
Battlshlll. Glee, Amidst the myr- 
tles. 4 5. 
O. May. Part-song. Gome follow 

me. 4 4. 
Olbbona. Madrigal. The slWer 

swan. 46. 



4 8 
Hutchinson. Madrigal. Balain 

my lonely maid. 4 4. 
Ward. Madrigal. Die not fond 

man. 4 6. 
Momlngtoo. Madrigal. As It fell. 

44. 
Stevens. 01(«, O Nightingale. 46. 
Oorfe. Part-aong. Tha yellow- 
haired laddie. 4 4. 
Mactarren. Part-song, There was 

a man. 4 4. 
Ckinrerao. Madrigal. When all 

alone. 4 6. 
Corfe. Part-song. Bow blithe each 

morn. 4 4. 
T. F. WalmUley. Glee. From 

flower to flower. 4 6. 
Spoffurth. Glee, Bealth to my 

dear. 4 4. 
J. Bennet. Madrigal. Sing out ye 

nymphs. 4 4. 
W. S. Bennett. Part-song. Oome 

lire with me. 44. 
WUbye. Madrigal. Lady when I 

behold. 46. 
Webbe. Elegy. The death of falr 

Adonis. 4 6. 
Bock. Glee. Beneath a ahureh- 

yardyew. 4 4. 

>n. Canon. Summer Is a com- 
ing In. 4 6. 
J. S. Smith. Cantonet. Stay sheiH 

herd sisj. 4 4. 
Pllkington. Part-song. Bast sweet 

nymphs. 4 4. 
Danby. Glee, When Sapphatuned. 

49L 
TIeck. Fttrt-Bong. Softly, softly. 

44. 
McMurdle. Bound, The daisies 

peep. 4 3. 
Dowland. Part-song. Bast awhile. 

45. 
Mozart. Bound. Come follow me. 

4S. 
Estc. Madrigal. Bow merrily we 

live. 4& 
T. F. Walmlsley. Bound. O'er the 

glad waters. 4 4. 
Bullah. Part-song. Song should 

breathe. 4 4. 
Byrd. Part-song. My mind tome. 

48. 
Cebbold. Madrigal. With wreaths 

of rose. 4 6. 
Moriey. Ballet. Sing we and chant 

It. 4 6. 
Anon. Ode, Daughter ci heawn. 

44. 

[G.] 



VOCAL SOCIETY, THE. Establi.shed 1833 
* to present the vocal music of the English school, 
both ancient and modem, including that of the 
church, the chamber, and the theatre, with the 
addition of foreign compositions of excellence,* the 
promoters of the society urging among other vea- 
Bons in favour of their enterprise, not only that 
the compositions of native musicians wore at the 
time nearly banished from the concerts of the 
metropolis, but that the regulations of the exist- 
ing societies for the cultivation of glee-singing 
precluded the presence of ladies, and were at- 
tended with considerable expense wholly uncon- 
nected with their musical objects. In other 
words, the Society aimed at giving concerts of 
English vocal solos and part-mu4c. Its first 
programme at the King^s Concert Rooms, Hano- 
ver Square, on Monday, Jan. 7, 1833, included 
the sestetto and chorus from Webbe's ' Ode to 
St. Cecilia*; BeDet*s madrigal, 'AH creatures 
now*; Attwood*s glee, *In this fair vale*; 
Cooke*B glee, ' Deb dove * ; Bishop*8 serenade, 
•Sleep, genUe lady*; Webbe's catch, 'Would 
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you know'; solos from Haydn, Hunmiel, Mo> 
sart> and Purcell, and an instrumental quintet of 
Beethoven's. Mr. T. Cooke was leader ; at the 
organ and pianoforte were Messrs. Turle, Goes, 
and Homcastle ; and the vocalists included Miss 
Clara Novello, Mrs. Bbbop, Miss George, and 
Messrs. Bennett, Parry. Phillips, Hobbs, and 
Braham. The affitirs of the Society at its com- 
mencement were managed by a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Bellamy, T. Cooke, Homcastle, 
Hawkins, C. Taylor, E. Taylor, and Turle. The 
original intention of presenting mainly English 
mu»c was departed from in the first year of the 
Society's existence, for we find in its programmes 
the names of Palestrina, Pexgolesi, Bononcini, 
Beethoven, Mozart, and other foreign composers, 
and from a notice of the last concert given in 
1838 we leam that, 'with the exception of three 
glees and a madrigal, the performance consisted 
entirely ef the works of foreign artists.* In 
1837 ^^® Society gave the first performance in 
this country of Spohr*s oratorio, 'The Craci- 
fixion,' with Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Seguin, Miss 
Hawes, and Mr. Balfe us principal vootlists, and 
Mr. Turle at the organ. On another occasion 
Beethoven's Choral Fantasia was performed, with 
Mrs. Anderson at the piano. [C.M.] 

VOCALION. An ' organ * or instrument of 
the free-reed kind, exhibited by James Baillie 
Hamilton, Esq., in the International Inventions 
Exhibition, London, 1885. The first patent was 
taken out Nov, 13, 1872, by John Farmer (of 
Harrow), for a combination of reed with string 
or wire — either as a continuation of tlie reed or 
as a coil fiistened to the back thereof— and was 
succeeded by many more, taken out in the names 
of Mr. Hamilton and others. The first attempts 
gave a beautiful and very peculiar quality of sound, 
but by degrees the combination of reed and 
string from which this proceeded has had to be 
given up, for practical and commercial reasons, 
and the instrument as now exhibited is virtually 
a Harmonium^ with broad reeds, giving great 
rigidity of action and therefore purity of tone, and 
large channels, and acted on by high pressure of 
wind — not suction. A main peculiarity of the 
Yocalion is that the reeds are placed above the 
pallets and below the slides, and that though the 
sliding ' plug * of three reeds is only of the width 
of the groove, the cavities are more than twice 
as wide. This is expressed in Mr. Hamilton's 
latest patent (n.S.A., March 25, 1884) as 'the 
combination of pallets, soundboard, and reeds 
with cavity-boards, one above the other, the 
lower one containing the nostrils and the upper 
one the mouths, and an intermediate controlling 
slide.* 

The result of this is a charming variety and 
purity of tone, especially where the music is not 
in too many parts; and also great force and 
richness of sound. This is well expressed by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan in a letter dated Kew York, 
July 3i 1885, as follows : — * You have achieved 
an instrument which shall possess all the power 
and dignity of an organ, without the cumbersome 
and expensive aid of pipes. And in doing this, 
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yon have obtained a totally different tone from 
that of Harmoniu m s and other reed organs. I was 
particnlariy Btruck with the nobility and purity 
of the sound, and also with the great variety in 
the timbre which the instrument displayed.* 

The Vocalion exhibited is 6 ft. square, and 
stands on a somewhat Jarger pedestaJ, contain- 
ing the bellows, wind-chest, etc. It has three 
Manuals, denominated Choir, Great and Swell ; 
two stops in the pedals and three in each 
manual, as well as three extra ones of lighter 
quality, called 'complementary.* In the suc- 
cessive steps of the invention since 1874, it is 
understood that Mr. Baiilie Hamilton has been 
much assisted by the practical knowledge and 
skill of Mr. Hermann Smith. [G.] 

VOCALISE and VOC ALIZZO are the French 
and Italian terms for an exercise or piece of music 
to be vocalised. [H.C.D.] 

VOCALISE. TO; VOCALISATION. To 
vocalise is, as its name implies, to sing upon a 
vowel, whether one note or a series of notes, in 
contradistinction to singing to separate syllables. 
Vocalisation is therefore one part of the operation 
of pronunciation, the other being articulation. 
Perfect vocalisation involves purity of whatever 
vowel-sound is at the moment being sung, and 
this purity of course requires that only those 
parts of the organs of speech be called into action 
that are absolutely necessary to bring about the 
position of the resonance chambers proper to its 
formation. 

This sounds like a truism too obvious to re- 
quire statement, but it must be remembered that 
it is quite possible to bring into play or convulse 
parts of the mechanism that are not necessary, 
without altering the vowel-sound, though the 
quality of the voice, the production, suffers, and 
will be tonguey, throaty, palatal, or veiled, ac- 
cording to the part thus unnecessarily brought 
into play. In such cases, if the resonance- pitch of 
the vowel-sound could be ascertained, it might be 
found to be precisely the same under these different 
conditions, while the tone of voice, pure in the 
one case, might be very bad in the other. No 
special organ or mechanism should present itself 
to the mind of the hearer. So far as to the pro- 
duction of a single note. In a succession of notes, 
whether slow or quick, the passage from note to 
note should take place without the smallest 
change either of vowel-sound or of tone-quality, 
and without the slightest escape of useless breath, 
and consequent cessation of vocal sound between 
the notes, or evidence of mechanical effort. The 
passage must in fact be a portamento or carrying 
of the voice, but so quickly executed that the 
notes shall be perfectly distinct and the porta- 
mento unrecognisable, except where in slow 
passages it is required for special expression. 
Passages of agility (fiorititra^ coloratura) executed 
in the manner above indicated give that gorgeous 
flood of musical sound which was one of the many 
gifts of the great soprano Jenny Lind. [H.C J>.] 

VOCE DI PETTO, Chest voice (Ger. Bnui- 
tiimme) ; VOCE DI T£STA» Head voioQ {Kop/- 
VOL. IV. PT. 3. 
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itimme). Terms applied in some oases to certain 
registers or series of notes produced by a special 
mechanism or state of the voice organs ; in others 
to a different mode of producing the same notes. 
Nearly the whole question of registers, and in 
great part of quality or timbre, is involved in 
uncertainty — indeed, it is scarcely too much to 
say, mystery. All voice is produced in the 
larynx. The sound thus given forth can be 
modified both in pitch and quality by numerous 
pairs of intrinsic and extrinsic laiyngeal muscles^ 
muscles acting upon the trachea or windpipe, on 
the pharynx, on the soft palate, on the throat, 
tongue, and nostrils, front and back, on the lips 
and cheeks. AH these parts are concerned in the 
formation of the resonance chambers. The bare 
fact that the voice is produced in the larynx is 
ascertainable by anybody through the medium 
of the laryngoscope, but to arrive only thus far 
the throat has to be forced into a position directly 
antagonistic to the production of those very qua- 
lities of tone that form the subject of desired 
investigation. Open chest voice, there is every 
reason to believe, is in great part produced by 
the drawing down of the larynx by means of the 
stemo-thyroid muscles, so that it becomes part 
of a compact mass of bone, tissue, and cartilage 
all vibrating together. This arrangement of 
parts is aided by the elasticity and compress- 
ibility of the windpipe ; and since the lowering of 
the larynx (carrying down with it, as it does, a 
considerable portion of the root of the tongue), 
brings about a corresponding lengthening and 
enlargement of the throat, the vibration of the 
chest, and the sonority imparted to the sound by 
the resonance chambers above the larynx, go to 
make up together what we call the open chest 
register. The second, or close chest register, next 
comes into play. This is a register common to 
all voices, male and female, and is called by 
Manuel Garcia, Falsetto. The third register. 
Head-voice, is, in the male, generally known by 
this term/aZsei(to, the third register of the female 
voice being called Head-voice, and it is difficult 
to understand on what ground Garcia (the pioneer 
of dose investigation of the physiology of the voioe- 
organs) applies the term to the middle register. 
It is perhaps somewhat bold to combat the opinion 
of this eminent man, but falsetto (a word in general 
use in Italy as well as in England) seems very 
appropriate to that register which in the mala 
seems to be scarcely natural, but to belong to 
another individual, and even to another sex. 

The above-mentioned middle register corre- 
sponds to Randegger's * upper series of chest 
notes,* and the 'closing* for the formation of 
this series of notes is a point of the highest im- 
portance with Visetti and all foremost Italian 
and other teachers. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to point out 
exactly how the operation is performed. It 
can only be arrived at by numerous ideal ex- 
planations, and by imitation. In using this 
middle register, the chest is still felt to vibrate, 
thus justifying the use of the term e^ose Metf 
notcMp but not quite in the same decree as in Um 
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open register. TMb is pottibly due to the fitct that 
the vibratiom are quicker, on account of higher 
pitch, and tiierefore less eanily felt. But the 
important diffBrenoe between the two is chiefly 
brought about by changes in and about the 
larynx itself, as well as by some modification of 
the pharynx. It is most important to obsenre 
that there is no hard and fast line to be drawn 
as to the exact part of the scale upon which the 
change (the closing. It. ehiudere) is to take 
place. It is upon much the same part in all 
Toices, male and fieinale, but not the same under 
all circumstances. It is possible to produce 
many notes in both ways, and this is the basis 
of the all-important operation of blending the 
registers, an operation requiring in some cases 
an almost incredible amount of patience on the 
part of both instructor and instructed ; and yery 
frequently voices are ruined, either by their 
being in the hands of those who have not the 
necessary knowledge or patience, or &r more 
frequently by the singer himself or herself work- 
ing alone in the dark. It is a much greater 
f»ult to carry a lower register too hijirh than 
to bring a higher register too low. The term 
* Head-voice ' in the male is very frequently ap- 
plied to a mixed voice (It. voce mUta) ; that is 
CO say, a voice in which close chest and &Uetto 
are blended ; and if the blending is perfect (the 
result of much work, and much exercise of the 
reflective powers), it is not only a legitimate use 
of the voice, but very beautiful in its effect, 
being chiefly brought into play in piano passages 
upon high notes. The mixed voice, as its name 
implies, is, as we have said, not a register, but 
the union of two other registers, and the power 
of using it well shows vigilant training. In the 
mixed voice the larynx is low; in the falsetto, 
hig^. There are some few heaven-bom artists 
who instinctively blend all the registers, so that 
the whole voice becomes one homogeneous wave 
of sound. 

A new nomenclature for the various registers 
is proposed by an earnest investigator, Herr 
Behnke, but this does not help matters. There 
is indeed frequently much difficulty amongst 
experts in deciding between mixed voice and 
falsetto (in its ordinarily accepted sense). At a 
meeting which took place between an eminent 
throat physician and some professors of singing 
of good repute, for the express purpose of arriving 
at conclusions, the want of unanimity of opinion 
on this head formed the great obstacle to the 
satisfactory settlement of the questions at issue. 

But besides the close union of sternum and 
larynx in the formation of open chest voice, 
there is of course a certain condition of the vocal 
cords themselves, this condition changing in each 
successive register. In proiiucing open chest 
notes it is prm>able that the whole volume of the 
vocal cords or bands will be found to vibrate. 
In this state they are susceptible of a certain 
amount of tension, and will give therefore a cer- 
tain number of notes. WIiot the maximum of 
tension is reached, the vocal cords or bands, 
acted upon by muscles within the larynz, are 
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reduced in volume. The same tension as before 
will produce a higher series of notes, the prin- 
ciple being to a great extent that of adopting 
strings of different thickness upon stringed in- 
struments — that is to say, bowed instrumeote, on 
which different notes have to be made upon the 
same string. Then in the male head-voice, or 
fidsetto, the thin edges only of the vocal cords 
are set in vibration. The theory would quite 
well explain differenee of pitch, and to some 
extent modifications of quality ; but then how is 
the blending of the registers, that most im- 
portant, and in many cases most difficult part 
of the art of managing the voice, to be ex- 
plained? We know tluit the notes about the 
changes of register have to partake of both qua- 
lities. Can Ihe vocal cords be in two conditions 
at the same time ? We may conclude, however, 
that it will be only a question of time to dis- 
cover what is at present so difficult to fathom. 
Is it to be wondeied at that a set of small com- 
plex organs, in great part out of sight, which 
give to man one of the chief powers (if not the 
chief of all powers) that distinguish him from 
the mere animal, and which is capable of pro- 
ducing the infinite number of shades of sound in 
the numerous languages of the world, and the 
marvellous faculty of giving expression to the 
feelings in song, should for a long time baffle the 
researches even of the most earnest and scientific 
investigators T The theory formerly advanced, 
that the femxle voice is only a reproduction of 
the male voice an octave higher in pitch, is at 
once set aside by the clearly observable fact of 
the middle register being common to all voices, 
male and female. The peculiarity of the female 
voice is the possession of a large range of fine 
head-notes in the place of the male falsetto ; and 
of the male voice the possession of a large range 
of open chest notes. (^fl.C.D.] 

VOCES AKETINifi. A name given to the 
syllables, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La ; first used by 
C^uido d'Aiezxo for the purpose of Solmisation, 
in the early part of the i ith century. [See Sol- 
misation.] [W.S.R.] 

VOCES BELGICiE. A name given to the 
syllables Bo, Ce, Di, Ga, Lo, Ma, Ni, proposed 
by the Flemish Composer, Huberto Waelrant, 
about the middle of the i6th century, as a sub- 
stitute for the syllables used for the purpose of 
Solmisation by Guide d'Arezzo. As the word 
* Solmisation * was incompatible with the use of 
the newly-invented formula, it was replaced by 
the terms < Bocedisation,' or ' Bobisation ' ; but 
the system was not destined to survive the cen- 
tury which gave it birth. [See Solmisation.] 

A similar attempt was made, at Stuttgart, by 
Daniel Hitzler, who, early in the 17th century, 
used the syllables La, Be, Ce, De, Me, Fe, 6e, 
under the name of Bebisation. 

A oenttoy later, Graun, under the name of 
' Damenisation,' used Da, Me, Ni, Po, Tu, 
La, Be. [W.S.B.1 

VOCES HAMMERIAN-ffl. AtermappUed 
to the syllables Do, Be, Mi, Fa» Sol, La, Si-4b« 
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mcidern amplification of th« series used, in the 
I ith century, by Gaido d'Arezso. The name is 
of German origin ; and was invented in honour 
of Kilian Hammer, Organist of VohenstraoSy 
who first introduced thd amplified system to 
German Musicians, about the middle of the 1 7th 
century. [See Solmisatiok.] [W.S.R.] 

VOGL, Heikrioh, bom Jan. 15, 1845. at An, 
near Munich, received instruction in singing 
from Franz Lachner, and in acting from Jenk, 
stage manager of the Royal Theatre, Munich, 
where he made his dibut on Nov. 5, 1865, as 
Max, in • Der FreiflchGtz.' His success was im- 
mediate, and he has since been permanently 
engaged at the above theatre, where he is the 
fikvourite tenor, making the usual tours is Ger- 
many and Austria in company with his wife, 
whom he married in 1868 (see below). He 
excels pre-eminently in the operas of Wagner, 
and played Logo and Siegmund on the pro- 
duction respectively of 'Rheingold' (Sept. S2, 
1869) and * Walkyrie* (June 26, 1870) at Mu- 
nich. On the production of the ' Trilogy * at 
Bayrenth in 1876 he again played the part of 
Loge, and made a great hit by his fine declamation 
and admirable acting. On May 5, 1882, he made 
his first appearance in England at Her Ma- 
jesty's in the same part, and subsequently in 
Siegfried, He was unanimously praised for his 
admirable presentment of these characters, and 
on May 18 was heard with pleasure in songs 
by Franz, etc. at a 'Symphony Concert* at St. 
James's Hall. In 1871 he was tenor singer at 
the Beethoven Centenary Festival. His wife, 

Thbrxsb Vogl, whose maiden name was 
Thoma, was born Nov. la, 1846, at Tutzing, 
Lake Stamberg, Bavaria, learnt singing from 
Hauser at the Munich Conservatorium, and in 
1865 first appeared in opera at Carlsruhe. In 
Dec. 1866 she made her d^ut at Munich as 
Casilda (Anber's 'Part du Diable'), and has 
been permanently engaged there ever since, 
where she is very popular as a dramatic soprano. 
She was the original Sieglinde at Munich. On 
May 6, 1882, she made her first appearance in 
England, at Her Majesty's, as Brunnhilde, and 
played the part throughout the trilogy with great 
success. In the second * cycle ' of performances 
she played with equal success her old part of 
Sieglinde, having resigned Brunnhilde to Mme. 
Reicher-Kindermann (since deceased), who had 
been the Fricka in the first cycle. [A.C.] 

VOGL, JoHANN Michael, distingnished opera- 
singer, and, with Baron von ' SchOnstein, one 
of the principal interpreters of Schubert's songs, 
bom Aug 10, 1768, at Steyer in Upper Austria. 
A chorister in his native town at seven, he was 
systematically grounded in singing, theoretically 
and practically, and thus early acquired flexibility 
of voice and purity of intonation. He had his 
general education in the monastery of Erems- 
mfinster, and took part thore in little Singspiele 
by Siissmayer, giving considerable promise both 
as singer and actor. He next went to the 
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University of Vienn% attd was about taking a 
permanent post in the magistracy of the Oi^ 
when Siissmayer engaged him for the Court- 
opera. He played with the German Opera Com- 
pany formed by Sussmayer in the sunmier of 
1794, and made his d^ut as a regular member 
of the Court Opera in the following May. From 
that period till his retirement in 1822 Qm last 
appearance was in Gr6try*s 'BarbebleuV i8»i)» 
he was a great favourite, and held an important 
position as a singer and an actor in both German 
and Italian opera* Gifted with a baritone voice 
of sympathetic quality, his method was excellent, 
and his phrasing marked by breadth, intelligence, 
and great dramatic expression. Such psrts m 
Oreste (Iphig^e en Tauride), Jakob (Schweizer- 
fiunilie). Count Almaviva (Le Nozie di Figaro). 
Micheli (Deux Joum^s). Kreon^M^^). Telasoo 
(Ferdinand Cortes), and Jacob (Mtfhul's Joseph), 
show the range of his powers. He became ac- 
quainted with Schubert somewhere about 1816, 
through the latter*s friend Sohobbr.' and the two 
quickly learned to appreciate and esteem eadi 
other. Vogl recognised Schubert's genius, urged 
him to produce, and did his best to make him 
known by singing his songs both in publio and 
private. The * Erl-Konig ' was first introduced 
by hiui to the general public at a musical enter- 
tainment at the Eamthnerthor Theatre (March 
7, 1 82 1 ), though it had been sung before at a soir^ 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (Jan. 25) by 
Herr von Gyronich. an excellent amateur. Vogl 
in his diary calls Schubert's compositions ' truly 
divine inspirations, utterances of a musical 'clair- 
voyance,' and Schubert, writing to his brother 
Ferdinand, says, • when Vogl sings and I accom- 
pany him we seem for the moment to be one, 
which strikes the good people here as something 
quite unheard of.* In the summer of 1825 ^h« 
two friends met at Steyer, and made a walking 
tour through Upper Austria and Styria, singing 
Schubert's songs like a couple of wand^ng 
minstrels at all their resting-places, whether 
monasteries or private houses. Schubert pub- 
licly testified his esteem by dedicating to Vogl 
3 Lieder (op. 6), published in 182 t. 

Vogl's early conventual eduoation left its 
traces in his fondness for serious study, to which 
all his spare time ^as devoted, his favourite 
authors being Goethe and the Greek classics. 
Im 1825 he went to Italy, and on his return in 
the following spring astonished his friends by 
announcing his marriage with the daughter of 
the former director of the Belvedere, whom he 
had long treated as a sort of pupil. One of his 
last appearances in public was at a soiree of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 1833, when he 
sang the 'Wanderer.' His last years were 
passed in great bodily suffering, cheered only by 
intellectual occupation. He di^ in 1 840, Nov. 19^ 
on the same day on which his friend Schubert had 
departed 12 years before, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Matzleinsdorf, where rest Gluck 
and his wife (1787), Salieri (1825), and the 
eminent smger Forti (1859), Staudigl (1861), ' 
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ftnd Ander (1864). The inscription on his tomb- 
stone runs — 

Here liei Joh. Michael Yogi, 

the Qerraan minstrel, 

iMrn 10 Aug. 1163, died 1!) Not. 1840. 

To the rerered and tenderlj loTed 

Utuband and Father. [C, F. P.] 

V06LER, Gbobok Joseph, the Abb^, is one 
of the most curioos and striking figores in the 
annals of mosic. He was bom at Wiirzburg 
on June 15, 1749, and evinced from an early 
age a religious cast of mind and an aptitude for 
music. His attachment to the organ dated firom 
his tenth year. Both his father and his step- 
father, one Wenceslaus Stautinger,^ were violin- 
makers. While learning the organ his step-father 
let him have a pedalier attached to his harpsichord, 
and Vogler practised with such determination all 
night that no one would live on the floor below. 

At the same time his independent turn 6f mind 
exhibited itself. He elaborated a new system of 
fingering,^ and contrived to learn the violin and 
other instruments without a teacher; and even 
while a pupil at the Jesuits' College he played 
much in the churches, and made a name for lum- 
self in the contrapuntal preludes which were 
regarded as the test of an organist's skill.' How 
long this sort of life lasted is not very clear, 
but Vogler himself declares that he was at Wiirz- 
burg as late as 1 769. 

His departure must have taken place very 
shortly after this. He proceeded in the first 
place to Bamberg to study law. In 177 1 he went 
from Bamberg to Mannheim, then one of the chief 
musical centres of Germany, and obtained permis- 
sion to compose a ballet for the Court Theatre, 
which produced such an impression that the 
Elector, Karl Theodor, was led to provide him 
with funds to go to Bologna and study counter- 
point under Padre Martini. Starting about the 
beginning of 1773 Vogler travelled by way of 
Venice. He there met Hasse, and also a pupil 
of Padre Valotti, from whom he first heard of the 
system of harmony that he subsequently advocated 
with such vehemence.* The original object of 
his journey was not achieved, for, though kindly 
received by Martini, they speedily conceived a 
repugnance for each other. Vogler could not 
tolerate a slow and graduated course of counter- 
point; and Martini complained that his pupil 
had neither perseverance nor aptitude. Vogler 
soon abandoned the trial, and repaired to Padua 
with a view of studying for orders, and learning 
composition fit)m Valotti, who had been for nearly 
fifty years musical director of San Antonio. But 
the old organist's method of teaching was wholly 
distasteful to his disciple, and in five months 
Vogler went on to Rome, where he was ordained 



I Of Voctar^ tuoBr we onlj haw fortlier that poor relatirei wars a 
dialA oa hU purse. Ghristmann tpaaks or him as improYerlsbod bf 
this elrctiinstaooe in 1781—2, and Qinibachf makes the same 
itatement in 1806. 

« Moait describes this sjstem as ' miserable.* Letter Jan. 17. 177& 

• See also the Oraduale (De Protandis) of the Mlasa Fastorlela. 

* The aeooont In the text follows the statements luoallj made 
with refsrenoe to Vogler*! proceedinc* at Bologna and Padua. But in 
Che MnslkaUsehe Oorraspondens of Spires for nw. No U. Profnsor 
Ohrlstmann asserts that the Beetor Palatine himself dlre^ lecom- 

' IVoglartoVatotti. 
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priest at the end of 1 773.' In the Papal city he 
was made Apostolic Protonotary and Chamberlain 
to the Pope, knight of the Order of the Golden 
Spur, and member of the Academy of the Arca- 
dians. He also found time to gain some instruo 
tion from the Bohemian musician Mysliwecsek, 
and armed with these ecclesiastical credentials 
and musical experience he returned in 1775 to 
Mannheim.* The Elector at once appointed him 
Court Chaplain, and he proceeded torthwith to 
compose a * Miserere* with orchestral accompani- 
ments, and was made second Kapellmeister, a 
result partly owing to the influence of some ladies 
of the court, if Mozart may be trusted.^ Tlie 
Mannheim orchestra was then the finest in 
Europe, and it was there that Vogler obtained 
his knowledge of orchestral effect. It was there 
also that he first put himself forward as a teacher, 
and established the first of his three schools 
He maintained that most previous teachers had 
pursued erroneous methods, and promised to 
make his pupils composers by a more expeditious 
system. Into this task he threw himself with 
the greatest energy, publishing expositions of his 
theory (see list of works), and editing a monthly 
magazine which recorded the proceedings of the 
school. All this naturally provoked much opposi- 
tion, but, to judge by its fruits, his school must 
have had some merits, for amongst those who 
were actually students or came directly under 
its influence were Winter, Ritter, KrauF, Danzi, 
and Knecht — an ardent disciple. At Mannheim 
Vogler made enemies as well as friends, and it 
is probable that when Mozart visited Mannheim 
in the winter of 1777 he fell into that section of 
the musical world there. On no other supposition 
can we fully explain the tone in which he speaks 
of Vogler in his letters, which will not concede 
to the Abb^ a single redeeming feature. Vogler 
at any rate was studiously attentive to Mozart, 
and after having several times in vain invited 
Mozart to call on him, put his pride in his pockety 
and went to call on the new-comer." During 
Mozart's visit the Elector-Palatine became 
Elector of Bavaria, and in the same year (1778) 
removed the Court to Munich. Vogler's devo- 
tion to his school kept him at Mannheim, and 
he did not, in all probability, go to Munich 
till 1780. His five years at Mannheim are 
marked by other achievements than the Ton- 
schule. At the end of 1777 we find him opening 
a new organ built after his design at Frank- 
fort. The next year, in all likelihood, he 
was summoned to Darmstadt by the heir ap- 
parent — the Prince who provided him with a 
home in his last years — to compose the music 
for a melodrama called 'Lampedo' (or *Lam- 
predo').* Another work was the overture and 
entr*acte» to 'Hamlet,* brought out at Mannheim 
in 1779. 'I^hese were succeeded by an operetta, 
'Der Kaufmann von Smima,' written about 1780 
for the theatre at Mayenoe. 

• A.M.Z.TOl.Tt.p.»l. 

SAeeording to a statement in his 'Choral 87Stem'(pLS)tftinMl» 
thU year that he learnt the basis tor his system from ValottL 
T Letter. Nor. 18, rm. • Motart's Letter of Jan. 17. I77I, 

• Por a detaUed aoconnt ■•• tiM A.M. Z. TOl. L not. S3 and 91 
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The next twenty years of Vogler's life present 
great difficulties to his biographer. Although 
nominally settled at Stockholm from 1786 or 87 
to I799f he was really constantly travelling, and 
the records of his journeys are so fragmentary 
and contradictory, that it is impossible to oon- 
stmct a complete narrative. Thus, though he 
undoubtedly extended his travels to Spain, Por- 
tugal, Greece, and Africa, nay even to Armenia 
and Greenland,^ the authorities are by no means 
agreed as to when he went. One writer* gives 
it in 1783-1786, another' in 1792, while the 
dates at which he appears in other distant spots 
make it difficult to understand how such an 
extensive tour could have been managed at all. 
We shall therefore only give some idea of his 
wanderings and proceedings by noting detached 
occurrences. 

About 1780 Vogler followed the Electoral 
Court to Munich. He there employed himself 
in perfecting the education of the celebrated 
singer Madame Lange, in teaching composition 
to B. A« Weber, and in compoding an opera 
in five acts entitled 'Albert III. von Baiem,* 
which was represented at the Court Theatre in 
1781. It did not prove successful, and disgust 
at the want of appreciation that he found in 
Germany seems to have induced him to appeal 
to foreign musicians. With this view he sub- 
mitted an exposition of his system to the Aca- 
demic Royale des Sciences, probably in 1781, 
and to the Royal Society in 1783.^ In 1782 
he was in Paris' and the next year perhaps 
crossed the Channel to England.* Returning 
from England, if indeed he really visited it at 
this time, he again attempted to obtain success 
as an opera composer. But his comic opera 
'La Kermesse/ produced at the Th^Atre de la 
Commie Italienne on Nov. 15, 1783, proved a 
dead failure, and could not even be finished. An- 
other effort in Germany was crowned with suc- 
cess. * Castor and Pollux,' produced at Munich 
in 1784, was not only received with applause but 
continued a favourite for years.'' The close of 
1784 and commencement of 1785 appear to have 
been occupied with the journey to Africa, Greece, 
and the East. At all events the next definite 
trace of him is on Nov. 22, 1785, at a great 
organ recital in Amsterdam, for which no fewer 
than 7000 tickets were sold.* In the next year 
he entered the service of the Eling of Sweden 
as Kapellmeister, resigning his posts at Munich, 
where he had become chief Kapellmeister on 
the death of Holzbauer in 1 783.* At Stockholm 

1 A. M. 2. ToL lU. p. 988 ; vol. Iz. p. SM. 

• F«tK. s A. M. Z. Tol. nlll. p. 217. 

• Choral STStem pp. 1— fi. The records of the Jtojnf Society afford no 
trace of a eominunlcatton from Vogler or anjthlng ehe bearing on the 
question. The Journal dea Sfavanii for 178S has an anooymoiu article 
eomparing the Tononieteri of PTthagoraa, the Oreeki, and the Abb4 
Vogler. which tuxm that his Instrument had been presented to the 
Acadtfmie Bo74Ie das Sdenoes together with the Infentor*! new 
musical system, which he proposed to publish nhortly. 

• So at least we may infer from the date of his ' Xssal de dirlger la 
tPtt.' etc. published In FarU. 

• Choral System, p. (V. 

T WiUs asauaies Uiat ' Castor and Pollox* was produced at Mannbdm 
In I7S1. but contradicts himself elsewhere (see his account of Mile. 
KraUMT). For the date here giyen see A. M. Z. reU tIIL p. SIS. 

■ A. M. Z. Tol. 1. p. fl7S. 

• FMla speaks as If Voslor nstgoad his Bavarian appolntmrats hi 
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I he established his second Tonschule, but neither 
that nor his official duties put much check on 
his roving propensities. He signalised his arrival 
with a French opera, 'Egle,* produced in 1787, 
but the next year he is at St. Petersburg,'® 
and in November 1789 at Amsterdam* He ar^ 
rived in London at the beginning of 1790, and 
was very successful. His performances were 
applauded and he was entrusted with the 
reconstruction of the organ in the Pantheon. 
According to Gerber " he introduced organ pedals 
into this countnr, and their introduction by the 
organ-builder England certainly belongs to the 
year of his visit.^' His last perfonnance at the 
Pantheon took place on May 31, and the pro- 
ceeds of his visit amounted to £1000 or £iaoo. 
One of his most admired performances was 'llie 
pastoral festival interrupted by a storm,' which 
seems to be the piece by Knecht which was the 
precursor of Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 
[See Kneoht, vol. ii. p. 66 a ; and Prooramm b 
Music, vol. iii. p. 39 a.] He went to the Handel 
Festival in Westminster Abbey,^' but was not 
much impressed. He complains that the chorus 
was too loud, that the performers were too 
numerous for any music but Handers, and that 
no light and shade could be obtained. But he 
admits that the effect was sometimes great, and 
he did homage to the memory of Handel in a 
characteristic manner, by composing a fugal piece 
for the organ on the themes of the Hallelujah 
chorus. The Festival ended on June 3, and he 
next appears at Warsaw, writing to invite the 
organ-builder Rackwitz of St. Petersburg to join 
him. Kackwitz complied, and the two proceeded 
to Rotterdam to place some free -reeds in an organ 
there. In the early part of September he was 
giving concerts at Coblenz, Mayence, and Frank- 
fort. From thence he journeyed on, through 
Worms, Carlsruhe, Durlach, and Pforxheim, tc 
Esslingen, where the enthusiastic inhabitants 
presented him with the 'wine of honour,' usually 
reserved for sovereigns.** Rackwitz remained 
at Frankfort, making a free-reed stop for the 
Carmelite church,^ but Vogler probably rejoined 
him in time for the coronation of Leopold II. on 
Oct. p. The A bb^ now began to be held in honour 
in his own country. At Frankfort his ' Halle> 
lujah' fugue fairly astonished both friends and 
enemies.'* It was at this time he projected a 
return to London with the view of establishing 
a manufactory of free-reeds.'^ This intention was 
not carried out : he returned to Stockholm, and 
was followed by B. A. Weber, who gave up his 
position as conductor at Hanover to obtain further 
instruction from his old master. The early part 
of 1 791 was employed in the composition of 

ma. This la at varlanoa with the title-page of Kneeht's 'Portrait 
Musical ' [for which see Pboobamme-IIdsio. toI. ill. p. 89 a], published 
In 17(4 [see KKKirr. voL IL p. 06 a). MoreoTer Winter, who succeeded 
Vogler as Kapellmeistar. obtained the post in 17t». (A. H. Z. toL 
SXtUI. p. 368). M A. M. Z. Tol. xxw. p. IBS. 

u Lexicon der Tonkfinstler. u bM Oboan. toI. 11. p. flOe ft. 

u On Vogler's performances hi London see ' The Oaietteer and New 
Dally AdTerttser ' for May 8. 28. and ». 1790. 

M Ohristmann and Sehabart In Musik. Correipondens for 17W,Noa. 
10.16. 

w Compare with the authorities Just quoted A. M. Z. vol zzr. p. 109. 

w Ohristmann and Sclinhart, L «., tfin sereral In a t a n cea. 
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'AthiOie * iuid 'GnttoT Adolf.' and in September 
he was giving organ reoifcalf in Hamburg. The 
■wmnniintimi of Gofltavas Adolphna III., whom 
he liked and respected/ on Maroh i6, 1 79a, only 
a few days after the production of his opera, 
started him off with Weber on another long tour 
through Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands.' In the next year' he undertook 
a course of lectures on Harmony, and in 1794 
betook himself to Paris to hear the choruses ac- 
companied by wind-instruments with which the 
newi>bom Bepublio solemnised its fdtes, and add 
the result of his observations to his 'Polymelos 
or characteristic music of divers nations.* At 
St. Sulpioe he. gave an organ performance for the 
poor, the receipts of which were 1 5*000 livres. 
On his return he gave a second course of lectures 
in 1795/ and in 1796' erected his orchestrion 
at Stockholm. About this time his ten years* en- 
gagement as Royal Music-director came to an 
end, and he proposed to leave Sweden. But his 
school was considered so successful* that the 
Regent prevailed on him to prolong his stay till 
the spring of 1799.* In that year he received 
from the Swedish Oourt an annual pension of 
500 dollars, departed for Denmark, and made an 
unususily protracted stay in the Danish capital, 
during which he brought out an important work 
for the church, and another for the stage. The 
former was his 'Choral-System/ in which he 
reviewed Fux, Kimberger, and Rameau, and pro- 
fessed to demonstrate tliat all the Protestant 
chorale-melodies were written in the Greek modes. 
Of this work the Danish government ordered 100 
copies for distribution gratis to organists. The 
latter was the music to * Hermann von Unna.* 
This, though originally written to a Swedish 
libretto by Spoldebrand, had not been performed 
in Sweden. It now proved a great success. 
Though the ticket office did not open till 4 in 
the afternoon, people began to assemble round 
it at 6 a.m. After these achievements Vogler 
proceeded, in the summer of 1800, to Berlin. 
There he g^ve 'Hermann* several times in Ger- 
man by way of attracting the general public, 
appealed to the savarUt by his * Data zur Akustlk,' 
and to the religious world by his proposals to 
reduce the cost of organ-building. He was en- 
trusted with the reconstruction of the organ in 
St. Mary*s,* and gave a perfoi-mance on it on 
Nov. -28, 1800. The King of Prussia commis- 
sioned him to build an organ at Neu-Ruppin. 
But this did not keep him in Prussia. He set 



t To Uits date Mmie Mrign hU tmvali to the Emc 

• rdtii a&rs 1792. 

«Tbis U ezpliclUy >t*t«d bj Mnuelt Sm 'Int«IUg«ng Blatt* 
»ttMhedtoA.lLZ. of Junes, 1800. • A. M. Z. Tol. zxr. p. 168. 

> B. A. Weber ii the only mualdui of note who studied under 
Vogter &i Stockholm. Tht eehool In 1796 oontltted of 17 pupils, while 
theorchertimofthe AcedemyooDtlstedoftwentr-elght Swedes. Four 
of these Swedes, whose totel egeedid not exceed M 5eerB,executed one of 
Vogler'B quartets In public, while mere chlldrmi of the singing school 
performed sBTeral eotlre operas 1 Perhaps Vogler did more real service 
to Swedish music by giving excellent performances of Oluck'i music. 
(A. H. Z. vol. zzlll. p. 2S7.) 

T He was at Stockholm April 99, nw (A. M. Z. L p. 882). In July 
he was travelling between Oopenhairen and Hamburg (see his attack 
oq Mailer In A. M, Z. vol. L Intell. Blatt. xvlll. p. 06). and was at 
Copenhagen on Kov. 1. I'm (A. M. Z. vol. IL Intell. Blatt. v1.) 

• The speclflcation of this orga«i may be found In the IntelUgeas- 
Blatt attached tu ihe A. X. Z. for ITeb. 4. bUU 
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off to Leipzig, gave three oigan recitals In the 
spring of i8oi, and then went on about June to 
Prague, At Prague he was received with great 
honour, and made governor of a musical sc^ooL 
His introductory lecture treated the question 

* What is an Academy of Music f and the interest 
he excited was shown in the orowded audiences 
that attended his course on the theory of music. 
The orchestrion was again erected, and after eight 
months* delay, and two disappointments, was 
heard on Easter Sunday, i8oa. The Bohemians 
do not seem to have thought much of it, and it 
may have been in consequence of this failure that 
he left Prague for Vienna, arriving about the end 
of i8oa.' He was reported to be invited to 
Vienna to write an opera, and rumours of the 
forthcoming work were constant throughout 1803. 
*Samori,' however, did not actually appear tUl 
May 17, 1804, at the Theatre an-der-Wien, after 
more than fifty rehearsals. It enjoyed a mo- 
derate success, but on the oourse of operatic 
history at Vienna it exercised no influence at all. 
Two other of Vogler's works were given there, 

* Castor and Pollux' (with additions and alter- 
ations), in a concert-room on Dec a a and 23, 

1803, and ' Athalie* at the Redoutensaal in Nov. 

1804. Neither made much impression. While 
at Vienna, Vogler celebrated the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. An interesting cir- 
cumstance connected with his stay there is his 
meeting with Beethoven, and their extemporising 
in turn on the piano. [See vol. i. 183 a.] An- 
other is that here Gansbacher and, through him, 
G. M. von Weber,'* became his pupils. Weber 
made the PF. arrangement of ' Samori.* Vogler 
had now been more than two years in Vienna, 
and his wandering instincts revived. He spent the 
summer of 1 805 at Salzburg, en rotUe to Munich.'^ 
There he gave organ reci tals, and at Christmas had 
his Pastoral Mass performed in the Court Cliapel. 
When Napoleon, on his return from AusterUtz, 
paused at Munich to celebrate the marriage of 
Eugene Beauhamais with the Princess Au- 
gusta of Bavaria, the Abb^ was the musical 
hero of the hour, and * Castor and Pollux' was 
performed on the wedding day, Jan. 14, i8c6.'* 
He made some little stay in Munich, occupying 
himself as usual in simplifying organs and pub- 
lishing theoretical works. In September 1807 
he turns up at Frankfort, and shortly aflei^ 
wards ^' received an invitation from the Grand 
Duke of Darmstadt, Louis I., for whom he had 
written *Lampedo' nearly thirty years before, 
to settle in that town. The Duke pave him a 
salary of 3000 florins, a house, with dinner and 
supper every day from his own kitchen, four 
wax candles a day and firewood ad libitum^ 
the titles of Kapellmeister, and Privy Councillor 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs, and the order of Merit 

• This date Is taken from A.1I. E. vol. t. p. 874. The Blogranhle 
Glnsbaoher sUtes that Vogler came to Vienna about the end of IMS. 

u Lire of 0. M. V. Weber, by his son. GAnsbacher (BlogiaphleJ aajrff 
that he first made acqualnunce with Weber at Vogler's house. 

11 Ftftls's sutement that Vogler left Vienna In oonsequraoe of the 
war to refuted by dates. 

n OneofthepieoM In ' Polymelos' Is written In comnannoralioooC 
thto marriage. 
' u ve«lv Is fDond to Darmstadt In laiNL (A. H. Z. vol. u«. p- i:&) 
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of the first cIbbs. In return for these honours 
and emoluments he was not expected to pei> 
form any duties, or to take part in the opera unless 
at the performance of one of his own worke. 
The Duke thought himself well repaid by the 
mere presence of such a celebrity. 

Here then, at last, this musical Odysseus found 
a resting-place. Here he opened his last and must 
suooessful Tonschule; and in the remaining six 
and a half years of his life became very fond of 
the dull old town. It contained, in fact, every- 
thing necessary to make it a haven of rest. The 
accusations of charlatanism that he had so often 
combatted down to 1803,' at any rate did not 
penetrate to Darmstadt. The musicians of the 
place held him in honour; he was surrounded 
by admiring and brilliant pupils, and his vanity 
rejoiced in the sunshine of Court favour. When 
the old love of change returned on liim he could 
vary his routine of teaching and composing by 
short trips in the neighbourhood. Munich and 
its organs were a favourite haunt.* especially in 
autumn. In 1 8 1 o he visited Fm nkfort, May ence, 
Hanau, and Offenbach, with Weber, and made 
another visit to fVankfort for the production of 
his pupil's opera 'Sylvana* on Sept. 17. Two 
years later he journeyed through Munich to 
Vienna, where it was noticed that he 'preserved 
his long acknowledged mastery' of the organ, h e 
employed himself in composing for stage, concert- 
room, and church, and his best work, the Requiem, 
was the occupation of his last days. On May 4, 
1 8 14. his friend Gottfried Weber visited him on 
passing through Darmstadt and remained till mid- 
day on the 5th. The Abb^ was as lively and genial 
as ever. The two friends analysed music together, 
and talked of the principles of art and especially 
of music. Vogler expressed his hopes of being 
permitted to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination. The following day (May 6), 
at half past four in the morning, Ulo old musician 
died of apoplexy. He was buried on the evening 
of the 7th, quietly, amid tokens of respect and 
grief from those who knew him, from his old 
scholar.the Grand Duchess, downwards. Wherever 
one of his numerous pupils was to be found, the 
intelligence came like a heavy blow, for it an- 
nounced the loss of a musician zealous for his art 
and of a man devoted to his friends.' 

Vogler was short in stature, and latterly 
became corpulent. His arms were of great 
length, his hands enormous, and his general 
aspect has been described as that of a large 
fat ape. His singular character was strongly 
tinged with vanity, and not without a touch of 
arrogance. He delighted to array himself in his 
purple stockings and gold buckles, with Mh black 
silk ecclesiastical mantle and the grand cross of 
the Order of Merit given him by the Grand Duke 

I See the pre&ee to the * Handbuch nir Harmonle Lebre.* 

> He did not eonflne hU attention to the organ* bowerer. u w find 
htm baying ketttedrunu of an Improred model In Munleh. (A. H. Z. 
vol. xif. Intell. Blatt. xr.) 

> See the touchioff Utten of Gottfried and 0. M. t. Weber on reo^lT- 
Inf the newB of Vo«ler'« death. In the former, by the way. Vocler^ 
ace teems wrongly gtren. In 18tf the Hbtorieal Society of Wunburg 
placed a tablet In the houw in which Vogler wai born, with the 
luMriptlon -Geburtohaus dee TonkQrutlers Oeorg Joseph Vogler. 
gttburen den Ifi. JunI 1749l gestorbon deii «. Mai 1814.' 
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of Hesse.* He would take his prayer-book with 
him into society, and often kept his visitors 
waiting while he finished his devotions. Be> 
neath his quaint exterior lay remarkable mental 
gifts, a great insight into character, and a powers 




From a portrait in the Hope Ooneetlon, Oxibrd. 

ful memory. Nor were his egotism and affecta- 
tion without counterbalancing excellences. He 
was always anxious to avoid a quarrel, ready tn 
acknowledge the merits of brother artists,' and 
to defend them, even if they had opposed him. 
provided their music was good, llie civility 
which he showed to Mozart is in marked contrast 
to Mozart's behaviour towards him. Moreover, 
his vanity did not blind him to his own defects. 
He was well aware that harmony, not melody, 
was the department in which he excelled. ' Had 
I your flow of melody,' he said to Sterkel, ' and 
you my science, we should be both great men.' 

An enthusiastic contemporary* calls him *an 
epoch-making man.' The expression is too strong, 
but as a musical iconoclast Vogler certainly did 
excellent service. His incessant attacks on the 
pedantic methods of muHical instruction and 
systems of harmony in vogue, and on the old 
methods of organ-building, were often extrava- 
gant and untrue, as, for example, the statement 
that Bach did not know what a chorale was. But 
all refoi-mers are betrayed into exaggeration, 
and such utterances must not make us overlook 
the benefits that flowed from his demolition 
of musical fetishes. His attacks on rooted pre- 
judices stimulated not only hb pupils Weber and 
Meyerbeer, but acted indirectly on a wide circle. 

As a composer it was his aim to retain the 
simple and severe beauty of the old church 
music and yet enrich it with the we>dth of har- 
mony at the command of modern music. He was 
thus most happy in his treatment of a canto fennc. 
He brought to this task a facility in vocal counter- 
point gained in the ecclesiastical schools of Italy, 



* The xnatyeU preflxed to * Die Beala' has a rart of facsimile of 
Vogler's signature attached to It. The autograph Is a<eccentrie ai the 
mail, befatg encircled with the most comical flourishes. 

i H4>e t^hiistmann's report of a conreraatiun with Vu«ler. 

• SchuUan. Aentbetlk. 
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,ivnd an intimate acquaintance with the resonroes 
and efTects of an orchestra acquired as Kapell- 
meieter at Mannheim.^ Ab a composer for the 
theatre he did not attain any great good fortune. 
Against the success of 'Castor and Pollux,* and 
'Hermann von Unna.' must be set very many 
failures. 'Samori,' on which he spent the greatest 
pains, pfeased for a while, in spite of its weak 
libretto and often laboured music ; but Vogler's 
influence on opera at Vienna was in reality nil. 
The overture to 'Hamlet/ on the other hand, 
was the forerunner of the programme overture 
now almost too common. We are told* that in 
composing this work Vogler hit on an idea, then 
new, viz, he first studied the tragedy and then 
arranged his composition so as to express the 
principal scenes in music. His clavier music, 
though perhaps useful as exercises, is unim- 
portant, and his organ music has not borne the 
test of time. [Pboobamme Mdsio, vol. iii., p. 
39 a.] His Symphony in C and his Requiem are 
his best works, and contain original and striking 
music. The former was played at the Gewand- 
haus under Mendelssohn in 1838 and 1839, ^^^ ^y 
the Euterpe in the season 1844-5. '^^ overture 
to ' Samori,* whose insignificant themes and fine 
development make it a type of its composer, was 
performed later still, in 1 847, and the characteristic 
Pastoral Mass was both popular and impressive. 
A striking success was achieved by the Psalm 
'Ecce quam bonum' at Ghoron*8 first Sacred 
Concert at Paris in 1837, and though the pro- 
gramme included works by Scarlatti, Marcello, 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, we are told that the 
honours rested with Vogler.' 

But it was as an organist and theorist that 
Vogler made roost stir. It would be difficult to 
find an important town in Central Europe in 
which he had not performed on the organ. He 
could stretch two octaves with ease, and practice 
had turned this natural advantage to such good 
use that he was indisputably the first organist of 
his age. His quaint eccentricity shows itself here 
as el^where. He would travel about playing in 
the most ad eapiandum style such things as 
*Cheu-Tew, a Cliinese song,* *a Hottentot melody 
in three notes,* * The Fall of the walls of Jericho/ 
'Thunder-storms,* and the like,^ as if with the 
design of conceiving his complete command of 
the highest ranges of organ-playing. His ex- 
tempore playing never failed to create an im- 
pression, and in the elevated fugal style he easily 
distanced all rivals. 'One was amazed at his 
performance in the severe style,* says Rink; 
and his study of the construction of the organ 
gave him an unerring instinct in the selection 
of stops. The illnatured criticism of Mozart in 
his letter to his father of Jan. 17, 1778, is by no 
means generally endorsed by other coutem- 

t Chriitnutnn mentions that In tn orehestn amngcd on Vogler^ 
prlndple^ four double buae» were UMd and tuned In four dtfliBrent 
wart, by wbich inceniou* derloe an open ntrlng wu obtained for 
every note. In ' Die Seala' two palm of kettledrums are used to play 
a eoale passage— probably the flrst Inttanee of the employment of four 
drums. I Op. Dbum. toI. I. p. 4M a ; TlMBALU, yoL 111. pi 116.] 

> t>ehnbart. Aesthetlk. > A. M. Z. vol. xxlz. p. 866. 

4 Ohrlstmann mentions a performance InV oded to repreeeut 'The 
Last Judicnient lurordim^ lo Uvbrnu.' Pieiorlal Music hM perhaps 
•oYtf been pushed beyond thla. 
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porary writers. They declare that in transpoa-^ 
ing and accompanying, Vogler had remarkable 
readiness and skill, and that as a reader at sight 
he ' was perhaps unsurpassed and unique.' * 

In organ building,* his fiivt practical efforts 
were made in 1784. Five years later he com- 
pleted an instrument which he called the Orches- 
trion, and gave performances on it at various dates 
at Amstei^am, London, Stockholm, and Prague. 
It is described as being 9 feet square, 6 feet 
high on each side, and 9 in the centre. This 
box contained about 900 pipes, and had shutters 
for crescendos and diminuendot. The reed-stops 
were Free Reeds, and variety of power in 
their case was gained by three canvas screens 
in the windtrunk. As to the effect produced, 
opinions were much divided. At Amsterdam 
it was asserted to be the non plus ultra of organ- 
building, at Prague it was declared a failure. 
Vogler was also prepared to 'simplify' old 
oi^ns. He claimed to work such a metamor- 
phosis in an instrument in three weeks that its 
effect would be largely enhanced, though many 
of the old pipes were removed. The cost of an 
organ on his system was alleged to be a third 
of that of one built in the old way. Such pre- 
tensions were sure to provoke keen opposition. 
At Berlin he was charged with stealing the pipes 
removed in 'simplifying' the organ in St. Mary*s 
Church. The falsity of the charge was demon- 
strated, but it shows the feeling against him. 

His proposals were four-fold: viz. (i) To 
avoid the use of expensive large pipes; (a) To 
introduce Free Reeds; (3) To arrange the pipes 
in a different order on the windchest, and (4) 
To remove Mutation Stops. 

(i) The means by which the cost of organs 
was diminished without depriving them of 
their resources lay in Tartini's theoi-y that just 
as a note gives certain harmonics, so the har- 
monics of a note if combined give the funda- 
mental note. The first harmonica of a pipe of 
32 feet would be represented by pipes of 10 feet 
and of xof feet. It was therefore possible by 
employing a pipe of 16 feet and a pipe of 10} 
feet together to obtain a 32-feet sound without 
having to use a 3a-feet pipe. Time appears, on 
the whole, to have decided in favour of Tartini 
and Vogler on this point. It is true that soma 
organ-builders and organists still hold that the 
' third sound * is but a poor apology for the real 
pipe-produced sound, and that every organ of any 
pretensions still contains large pipes. On the 
other hand, a Quint on the Pedal Organ is un- 
doubtedly coming into great favour as an adjunct 
to or substitute for the 3a-feet stop. The reader 
will find instances of the 'Trias Harmonica' 
either with or without a 31-feet stop at St. 
Michael's, Tenbury, CuUer's Hall, Sheffield (Ca- 
vaill^Coll). Sheffield church (Brindley & Foster), 

• Once, at lea^t. Vofler met Beethoven, vis. at Sonnlelthner's house 
inthewfaitero[l£(»-4»|8eeBKKTB0VB!(, toI. I. p.l8Sa.]Uftosbacher. 
who then heard both extemporise for the flrst time, admired Bee- 
thoven, but was perfectly enohanted with the Ada^o and Fucne 
thrown off by Vogler. So esclted was he that he eould not co to 
b«d after it. and knocked up his friends at unseasonable h<mn to 
quiet hU exciteraeiii by deecrlbbif what be nad heard. (BlOfraphle.) 

« ■ L>aia zur Akustlk.' 
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tlie Bow and Bromley Inntitate, the Temple 
Church (Schulse), the Free Trade Hall. Manches- 
ter (Kirtland & Jardine), and York Minster. 

(2) The free-reed was derived from a Chinese 
org;%n, and was applied about 1780 to organ 
reed-stops by a Copenhagen organ-builder named 
Kirsnick, who had settled at 8. Petersburg. 
Vogler was so impressed with Kirsnick*s experi- 
ment that ho induced Rackwits^ Kirsnick^s as- 
sistant, to follow him to Stockholm, and make 
several stops on this principle. When Vogler 
returned to Germany in 1799 ^® carried the 
invention with him wherever he went, and it 
was through his advocacy that people first 
realised its capabilities. To this initiative must 
be attributed not only the free-reed stops in 
organs, but also the Harmonium and its varieties. 

(3) Vogler arranged the pipes of an organ in 
■emitonal order — the large pipes at the left end 
of the soundboard, and the small pipes at the 
right end. Most organ-builders adhere to the 
old system ; but Vogler*s arrangement has found 
adherents, amongst whom may bo noted the cele- 
brated Sohuize of Paulinzelle ^who built his organ 
for the Exhibition of 1851 on this principle), 
Walcker of Ludwigsburg, and Messrs. KirtJand 
A Jardine and Forster & Brindley in England. 

(4) On the fourth point Vogler has achieved an 
imdoubted success. The Mixtures still found in 
organs, are not the overwhelming ones that he 
anudled, and further modifications in this respect 
are possibly still to come. Outside the particular 
questions raised by Vogler, his influence on organ- 
building WAS comiiderable, and muoh of the im- 
provement therein in the last seventy years may 
be ascribed to his attacks. 

As a theorist Vogler developed the tenets of 
Valotti. His sjstetn of harmony was founded 
an acoustics, and its fundamental principle was 
that not only the triad (common chord), but 
also the discords of the seventh, ninth, and 
eleventh could be introduced on any degree of the 
acale without involving modulation. He went 
even beyond this, and allowed chromatically 
altered forms of these chords aud inversions of 
them. But his system never took much root. 
According to Knecht, its most ardent advocate, 
it was full of practical advantages, placed in a 
clear light the formation of the scales, simplified 
figuring and thorough-bass, and got rid of all sorts 
of meaningless and confusing terms, 'dominants 
that do not dominate, Vorschlags, Nachschlags, 
eta' Two other writers have founded their sys- 
tems on that of Vogler, F. J. C. Schneider and 
Jelensperger ; but it has passed into oblivion. 

It is as a teacher that Vogler has most 
claims on posterity, for no musician has ever 
had so many remarkable pupils. As a teacher of 
singing he was in great request, and the cele- 
brated Madame Limge (Aloysia Weber) owed 
almost ever}'thing t^t was admirable in her 
ringing to his instruction.' It was, however, to 
the teaching of composition that he directed his 
greatest efforts ; and from his Schools at Mann- 
heim, Stockholm, and Darmstadt came foi-th 

I Scbutart, AanlwUk. p. UBb 
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Winter,* Ritter, Kraus, Danzi, Komaoher, B. A. 
Weber, Baron von Poisel, Gansbacher, C. M. von 
Weber, and Meyerbeer. Sterkel also received 
lessons from Vogler, and Knecht the organist 
and Gottfried Weber were very directly influenced 
by him. His pupils conceived the deepest regard 
for him. ' Mere association with him,' says Gans- 
bacher, * was a kind of school.' Vogler was not 
only a most judicious and sagacious teacher,' he 
was also the kindest and most generouH of friends, 
and he reaped the reward of his kindness by 
finding that his old pupils after passing into the 
world were ever ready to return to his ride.* 
Few scenes of artistic life are more charming 
than the picture of the details of Vogler's 
last Tonschule at Darmstadt. After the Abb^ 
had said Mass, at which one of his scholars 
played the organ, all met for a lesson in coun- 
terpoint. Then subjects for comporition were 
given out, and finally each pupil brought up his 
piece to receive the criticism of his master and 
fellow-pupils.' Every day a work of some 
great composer was analysed. Sometimes the 
Abb^ would propound a theme for improvisation. 
Not unfreqnentiy he would play himself, as he 
never played except when alone with his ' three 
dear boys,* in the empty church. From the mind 
of one of these 'boys,' the impression of these 
performances was never effaced, for Weber always 
described them as a thing not to be foigotten. 
Anon we get glimpses of Weber at work on * Abu 
Hassan * or on * Papa*s * biography, while the * old 
gentleman ' looks on, and advises or composes, 
consuming * enormous quantities of snuff. By 
way of varying the regular routine the master 
would take his scholars with him to organ recitals 
in neighbouring towns. The pupils, in their turn, 
would diversify the common round by writing an 
ode to celebrate ' Papa's* birthday.* A happier 
household can hardly be imagined. When the 
master died, his pupils felt as if they had lost a 
father. ' Reiner . . announced to me yesterday,' 
wrote Weber to Gansbacher (May 13,1814),* that 
on the 6th our beloved master Vogler was sud- 
denly snatched from us by death ... He will 
ever live in our hearts.* 

A list of Vogler's works in various departments 
is appended. 

OPKRATIO WOBKfl, 
smnced u Ikr u ponlble in ehronolocicftl order. wlUi tfa* plasM 
where tbej were first performed. 
Ido, cantoU by Bamler. DarmsUdt. 17TB. 
Lempedo (or Lemprcdo). a melodruna. Darmttadt. about tTfl. 
Hamlet. OTerture and entractetfor the play of. At Mannheim. 177V. 
Der Kaafmann Ton Smtma. operetta. At Mannheim. 177L 
Albert III. von Balem. opera In 5 acts. At Munich. I7i-0. 
La Kermeete. opera. At the ComMie ItaUenne In TarU. Nor. 18. ITSa 



t Winter afterward! ottfeeted to be called a papll of Vocler. appa- 
rently without good reason. Compositions of his appear iu the ' Mauu* 
helmer Tonschule.' 

I Aa for instance when he made'O. M. T. Weber go back to tbo 
study of the great old masters In l&OX 

• S. g. Kraus In 1779. B, A. Weber In HSO. C. M. Ton Weber in IS*. 
OInsbacher In 1810. 

a OInsbacher tells w that Moees Mendelssohn's TranslatloB 
of the Psalms #as a tarouiite text-book for the dally exercise 
at Darmstadt. 'At first.' he adds. ' we took the exercises in the after- 
noon, but the Abb«. who almoet dally dined with the Grand Duke, 
used to CO to sleep, pencil In hand We therefore agreed to take 
cor ezereises to him hene^forward In the morning.* 

• In IKIO. Weber wrote the words, Qinshacher two solos, Meyerbeac 
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Le FfctrlrtlMMb opan. ▼•tmUIm. *oo oo —rt oD of 8ta«« of 0ft- 
r»lur.' TJ$a. 

Ousorand Ponvz.opvAhi8Mti. AttlMltaHanOpwalnHanloli. 
dnilnf the OmdIv*! of 17M.1 

Igle, French opera. At Stockholm. 1787. 

La Fasriotimie. opera. Written for the Farts Aaad e mle la im. 
bat rejected or. at all ereota, not perfonned. 

Athalle. choruses in Badiie's play of. At Stockholm. 179L 

Oustar Adolf. SwedUh opera. AtBtoddiolm March. I79i. 

Harmann von Unna. orerttire. eboniMi. dauoei, and due aoog. Al 
Copenhagen, in the earlj part of 1W0. 

Die HOMiten vor Kaumburc Im Jahr 14S2. ' Sehluu-Olier * to 
Kotiebve's drama of. At Letpstg, September. IMS. 

Samori. opera in 8 acta, words by F. X. Uubcr. At the Theatre 
an-dei^Wien. Vienna. May 17. IrtM. 

Der Admiral, oomio opera. Darmsiadl, UIO. 

Epimenldea.— Erwin und Elmire.— Der gevonnene Pro«e»«.-Lea 
Renderroos de Chaase.— Die Kreiutahrer ; overture.— Der Eremit auf 
Formantarra. ditto. -ProloSi (lomOdla.— Sceaa da FulTia.-aiger- 
ballet.-6ohmled-baUet. 

Also probably a number of aiinilar works, par- 
ticulars not now attainable. Certainly an overture 
for a play called 'Die Kreuzfahrer/ and either an 
opera called * Agnes Bernauerin* or incidental 
music to a play of that name. A letter of Weber, 
Jan. i8i I, says ' Papa is composing a little opera 
... it will be leady in a few days.' 

OBUBOH MUBIO. 
1. MAaass. 
Mo. ]. Mlaia aotonnli In D min. for 4 Votoea, Orchestra, and Organ. 
Mo. 9. Mtssa pattoricia In E. for 4 Voices. Orchestra, and Organ. 
Mlasa de Quadragesima in F. for 4 Voices and Organ ad lib. 
MlMa pro Delunctis (llequiMn) in Eb for 4 Voices and Oraheatra^ 
Mlssa Agnus Del. 

Uermen Mams for 4 Voices and Organ (about rm.) 
tierman Mass lor 4 Voices and Orobestr«. 

8. PaAUis ANJ> Horm. 

i^MiliM.— Psalmos Miserere decantandus a qoatuor voeibtia aum 
Orgaiio et basis. 8. D. Plo VI. Pontlflci composltus (aboat 1777). 

Miserere In Eb for 4 Voices, Orchestra, and Organ. 

Miserere, * Pa. 4.'— In cKltu, ' Pa. 6.* 

Memento Domlne, orch.— Psalm, 'Jehova's MalesUt.' 

Davids Bui»-Psalm. iiach Moses Mendelssohn's Uebersetinng Im 
Ohoral-Styl. For 4 re«l parts, one. the Tenor, md lib. (about IMT). 

Scoe quam lM>num QS&tl Psalm) for 4 Men's Voices with PF. ad Uk. 

JfoMs;— SuBcapit Israel (composed for Concert Splritnel at Paris) 
apparently before 1780). 

Borate Cosll. for 4 Voices with PF (ed. by G. Weber, with 
flerman words ; wlih English and Latin words In Vocal Anthology.) 

Ave Reglna. for 4 Voices with Org. or PF. (Latin and <;ermau words.) 

Oantate Domino, for 4 Voices with Org. or PF. (Ditto.) 

Laodate. lor Soprano solo, choms. Oruan obbligato and Orrhestrs. 

Postquam impleti (Sereulss. Puerperas sacrum). 4 Voices and Orch. 

S. Hymns, etc. 

Te Denm In D. for 4 Voices and Orchestra. 

Kyrie. with Orch- (Oct. 1776). 

Magnificat, with Orch. (irn). 

SUbat Mater, with Oich. ace 

Eooe pauis augelurum laboat 1777). 

Are Maria Stella, and Crudelis Herodes for 8 Cholrt with Org. orPI.« 

Veni Saucte Spirltus. Graduale in Bo. for 4 Voices. O.cheatra, aud 
Organ. 

Beatam me dloent, Orch. 

Aima Bedemptorls. Orch. 

Jeau Redemptor, Orch. 

Begina coell and Laudato Domloam, Orch. 

Ave Begina. Org. 

Salve Begina In F. for 4 Voices with Org. or PF. ad Kb. 

Salve Begina. Ave Begina, and Alma Bedemptorls, for 4 Voices with 
Org. or PF. ad lib. 

Cantos proceaslonalis pro festo oorporls ChristL 

Vespene de Paachale (14 Apr. W»). 

Vespene chorales modulla muslcls omata, with Orch. aoo. [These 
Veapei-s eiay be Identical with the work next mentioned.] 

Vespem chorales 4 Voeum cam Orgeno. 

4 LaUn Uymns, for 4 Voices with PF. ad lib. 



I This was one of Vogler's most socoessftil works. The chorus of 
Furies was suffldently popular In 1081 to lead an unscrupulous 
manager at Munich to Introduce it into the JIim1« of the second act of 
• Don Qtovanni ". 

z The composition of this Bequiem for himaelf occupied most of 
Vogler's later years. It vras esteemed his finest work, and Is a very 
strildng composition. Besldestheordlnaryconstltuentsofa requiem, 
it contains two Agnuses, a ' Libwama, Domine,' in 4 movements, and 
an ' Absolutio ad Tumbam.* 

> In the library at Darmstadt Is a * Crodells Herodes,* with orch.. 
dited Jan. 177«. and al«o a ' Uymbns Ave Maris stella, a 4 voelbos 
Mnia Instromeotl,' possibly Identical with the works In the texL 
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• HyiBi»for4VoloeswlthOf«.orPF.aiNk (lAtln and OamM 
words— ed. by Oottfk-. Weber.) 

U Obofoh Hymns far a. 4. or SVdleas mdboo. (Fliat Series). 

e » M M (Seeood Sertas). 

« „ „ „ (Third Series). 

f . „ M fFoorth Series). 

e „ M .. fFibh Series). 

S Hymns, for 4 Voices with TT.adUb :— Deicctio tanult (F mla.) : 
Deuscariiasesi(A): O Salutsuis <0 ) 

HeiilK (UO0).-Cho(ala (lUS).— O Uod vl lofve dls, Orch.— Hassiscbo 
Vater unaer, Orch. 

4. MUOSLLAItBOfm. 

Die Anferstehimg Jeao. 

Paradigma modonim ecclesiastlcorum (about 1777 Ji 

Fugues a 4. on them<!s of Pergolesl's Stabat Mater (about ITTf). 

8. KUian's Uad (for2Cholfa).« 

IKSTBUMBNTAL MUSIC. 

Op. 1. 6 Trios. PF. Violin, and Bass.— Duos for Flute and VIoIIm. 

Op. 8. • easy Sonatas. FF. 

Op. S. • easy Sonatas, PF. and Violin. 

Op. 4. 8 Sonatas , in the form of Duets, Trios, and Quartets, PF. 
Violin. Viola, and Bass. 

Op. S. • Concertos. PF. (In two books, each aontaining S piooas). 

Op. «. « Trio^ PF. Violin, and Bass. 

Op. 7. e Trios. PF. VIollu. and Bass. 

Op. ft. 12 easy Divertissements of national character. PF. (two boolut, 
six in each).— Concerto. PF. (played before the Queen of France). 

Op. •. 118 easy Preludes for Organ or PF. (about ItOI). 

Concerto PF.. printed with a Concerto by Koruacher. about ITH.— 
Nocturne, PF. and Btrlngs.»-Quatuor Concertante, PF. Violin. Viola, 
and Bass.-6 Sonatas for 8 PFj (1794).— Sonata. PF. (4 hands).— 
Sonata (Der ehellche.Zwlet). PF. with Strings. C— Pltees. PF.-Air 
da Marlborough, var. PF.— March with var. PF.— 1£ Var. (Lied aus 
dem Lagner) PF.-16 Var PF. F.-Pastorella, PF. (about IW).- 
Oanaonetta Venedana vari^ (about 1H)7).— Var. (March aud Swedish 
air) PF. (about 1812). •— Polonaise favourite, PF. D. (about 1812).— 
6 Var. on March from Samori. PF. Viol., and Cello. F.— 6 Var. on Duo 
(Was brauchen wlr) in Samori. PF.. Violin, and Cello. D.— • Var. ou 
Duo In Samori. PF. Viol, aud Cello. Q.—€ Var. on Trio (Sanfte 
Hoffnung) in Samori, PF., Violin and Cello. A.— 7 Var. on Theme 
from the Overture to Samori, PF., Violin, and Cello. 0. 

Polymelo*. or characteristic music of different nations, PF. and 
Strings. (17»2?)-Polymelos, a characteri.»tic organ-oonoart, arranged 
for Pr. with Vtolin and Cello ad lib. (18067)7 

Yar. PF.. vrith Orch. ace.— Var. on * Ah que dlral-Je Maman,' PF. 
with Orch. ace— Symphony in G (177i»).— Do. in D mln.— Do. in C.a— 
laierische Katkmalsymphonle.— L'lnvocarione, for UuUar. • 

TBROBETICAL WOBKB. 
Ttonwtsienaehaft und Tonsetriinnst. Mannheim. 177». 
StimmbllduHgs kunst. Mannheim. 177S. 
(Jhurpfllxische Tonschule. Mannheim. ITW-I* 

Mannhelmer Tonschule. Offenbach." 

Betrsehtungen der Mannhelmer Tonsdiula. Bplre.u (r77»-90>. 
Kssal de dlriger le goQt des amateurs de muslque. Parh. 17X3. 
Introduction to the Theory of Harmony (Swedish). Stockholm, 1786^ 
Method of Clavier and Thorough Bass (Swedish). Stockholm. 17«7. 

4 A. M. Z. uao. Beylaga V. June 21. 

s GInsbacher says that ' Voglnr's Quintet ' vras played at the solr^ 
in Sonnlelthner's house at which Vogler and Beethoven met. [Me vol. 
I. p. 18S a.] This Nocturne Is perhaps meant. 

• The march is described as 'd. I'ordre d. Seraphlns.* but this 
appears to be only a short way of putting ' marohe des Chevaliers 
de I'ordra des Seraphlns.' The Beraphin is the oldest Swedish Ordo*. 

7 It is quite possible that the staple, at any rate, of the two works 
styled Polymeloa is the same. The latter originated from, and Is prac 
tically the substanos of an organ recital given by Vogler at Munich 
on March 20 and 81. 180S. lu contenM consist of sixteen numbers. 
Tlx. No. 1. Volkslled ; No. 8. Swedish Air ; No. 8. Bavarian Vater 
Unsar: No. 4. Venetian Barcarolle: No. fi. Volkslled: No. 0. Swiss 
Bans des Vaches ; No. 7. An African Air ; No. 8.— .Vo. 9. Bavarian 
Volkslled : No. 10. Scotch Air; No. 11, Jan. 14— A Bridal Song ; No. 
It, A Oosack Air: No. IS. The Betum of the Wounded Bavarian 
Knight; No 14. Moorish Air; No. lA. Greenland Air; No. 18. 
Ohineae Air. Each of these appears to have had variations appeuded, 
and the variattons on Nos 8 and 16 wen published separately. The 
'Greenland Air* is said to have been noted down by Vogler in that 
oountry, while the seven Bavarian VolksHeder were the Abb^s own 
composition : No. 11 is a pieoe commemorative of the marriage of 
Eugene Beauhamals with the Princess of Bavaria on Jan. 14. MM. 
and No. IS vras published separately as in * Ode.' 

s The last movement in this Symphony Is called ' the Soda.' The 
Symphony was not published till after Vogler's death. At Knyvett's 
concert in wmis's Booms on Feb. SS, 1811. the Second Part opened 
with a ' New Symphimie for 8 clarinets. 8 oboes, 8 flutes. 8 horns, 
and trumpet (obbllgati)'—' never performed In this country'- by 
Vogler. but what this was It seems impossible to a^eertaln. 

• Tills may be the work of sonrte musician of like name. Christ- 
mann also speaks of a Sonata for Harp, vrith accompaniment fur 
Flutes and Celll. BInk. in his Autobioffraphy, mentfons Variations fur 
Clavier on a Swedish March in B malor. 

w This embodies the last-named work. 

II This embodies the three pr^c^inr work*. 

u A magaiine recording the progreas of the school 177<— 1779 f 
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Orgu flehool (Swedish). Moekholm. niT. 

Chorml Sjitem. Copenhacen. 1800. 

Dftta tur Akuttlk. Ofbnbaoh. 180a 

HAndboehzurHAniion(eLehra,UDdG«Denl*BMB. Prt«iia.UQB.i 

AeuMeniDff Obcr Hrn. Kneeht's iUnnonik. Prsffne. 1K8. 

ErUlniDg der BochsUben dt« Id Orundrisa der . . . nea zu «rbMi- 
endan 8. Peter** Orgol In M Ondien Torkommtm. Manleh. 1S06. 

Verglalehanssplan der vorlgea mit der nun mngeMhaffeBan Orgal 
In HofbeUuuue ni Manehen. Mnnlch. 180?. 

I7«ber die harmontoche Akiutik. Munich. Oflbnbacb. IfOT. 

Orundliche Anleltung lum Clavlerttlmmen. Btuttfart. VlenMk 
IfOT. 

Devtnche Kif«henmuslk dleTorSO Jthren re 4 Sing stimmen und 
dnr Orgel h«r«uskMiMn. and mIt einer modeniMa loitruinenUlbs- 
t eitung berelchert. Munich, IfOT. 

Syrtem ftir den FugentMU. Oflbnbftch. ini.> 

Ueber Chorale und KircbengMinge. KlnBeitragiarOesehichteder 
Tonkonst In 19th Jahrhnndert. Munich. 1B14. 

To this class of works the following may ako be fitly assigned i— 

VerbesMmng der rorkalscben Verftnderungen (of 'God save th« 

SS Preludes for Organ In erery key. with an analysis. Munich. !««. 
12 Chorales of J. 8. Bach (arranged by Vogler and analysed by C. M. 
T.Weber). Leiptlg. about 18ia 

Amoncrst Vogler's contributions to current 
musical literature may he noticed, besides those 
which were reprinted separately, and have been 
already mentioned : — 

Sereral short notioea In the Wetilarlschen Oocuertaiueigen aT7»- 
17H0). 

Von der Moifk In Frankrelch. in Kramer's Magaiin der Muslk. 

Antwortaufverschledeneseln SUtem betrelfonde Fragen in Muslk. 
Korrespondenz No. 1. 1790. 

Bemerkungcn fiber die der Muslk Torthellhaflette Baoart eUie* 
Muslkcbor. in Journal TOD und fOr Deutaohland. No. 2. 1710. 

The following treatise not improbably belongs 
to this class : — 

Aesthetlseh-krltlsehe Zerglledening dea wesmtlkh rlmtimmlgaD 
BlngesatiM des vom Kneeht in Muslk gesetzeu ersten Psalms. 

Lichtenthal also ascribes to Vogler the article 
* Ueber den Choralgesang der Bohmisclien Kurche 
zu Johann Hussens Zeiten,* in the A.M^. for 
April 6, 1803. 

MI8OILLANIOUB WOBKS. 

me Scala oder personiflcirte BtimmbUdunga- and Slngkunst. for 
Soprano Solo. Chorus, and Orchestra.* 

Der Bhdnabergang der Alllirten am Neidahntag. U14. OantaU 
with accompaniment for full Orchestra. 

TeutoDla oder Kriegslled, 1814, with Orch. aee. 

Trichofdium und Trias Harmonica oder Lob der Harmonie.4 

Probe Bmpfindungen bel der Zurflckkunft eines Vlelgeliebteo. 
Chorus, with Orch. ace. 

WIelands Grab, gedichtet von Ch. Wettphalen. (Thorns f r 4 Totcea. 

Bmpfindungen en des Hessen an 14 Junl. Chorus fur 4 voices. 

Der Altarberg. For 4 voices, with PF. aoc. 

Sangatycke lOr d. 19 AugustL Drotilngholm. 1786. 

SangstQeke. 

Llnvocaztone del Bole alia mecxa notte in LaponlaJ 

Frledenslled. (about 1807)— Der schone Morgen : Die voUe Monds- 
nacht. Two songs with FF. accompaniment. 

Bea«ischer Krlegertraum. Bong with PF. accompaniment.* 

' Declamatorlum '— ' Tulskon 1st erwaohU'7 

As much of what is stated in this article is 
novel, it may be well to specify the sources from 



1 A translation trom the Swedish. 

t F4tla declares that this work was nat published tni alter the 
author's death. The preface, however, is dated 'Darmstadt, ini.* 
(For the Incident in which It orlgiuatcd see Mbtkebkcb. voL 11. 
p. Sla.] 

s The analysis prefixed to this work, after stating that it vras finished 
at Darmstadt on August 25. 1810. declares that the author had In 1777 
oflbred a prise of 100 Louts d'or for the discovery of a device by whirb 
4 voices shoukl each sing a scale up and down In only 16 chords, and 
that no one had been able to find out the secret. The solution given 
in * Die Scala * Is certainly Ingenious. 

4 A canUU for Voices and FuU Orobestra to words by Profsssor 
Melssner. Bousseau's air of throe notes Is used as the foundation of 
the whole composition, whldi extends to eleven numbvrs. Vogltr 
made use of this air as the theme of a place of considerable dimen- 
sions at a concert in Stockholm April 28. 1799. and pubtUhed It In 
live mi paru In the A. M. Z. for June 12 In the same ytrar. 

» A tersetto published In the A. M. Z. for June 12. 1790. 

• The publisher's advertisement gives * Treuo* for 'Traum.' 

T This piece, an orchestral accompaniment to a declaimed po^m. 
was nrob^bly one of Vogler's last works, as it was brounht put ^ 
Mannheim early in 1814. the poem vras by Madame Barver. 
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which it hat been derived. Besides the onfinanr 
biographical notices in various Dicdonaries, whi<m 
in this case seem to have been written with 
unusual independence, use has been made of the 
monograph on Vogler bv Th. Nisard (the Abbtf 
Normand), and of the Life of C. M. ▼. Weber by 
his son. The vast mass of information relating (o 
Vogler and his views contained in the ' Allge- 
melne Mnsikalische Zeitung ' has been carefiUly 
sifted. Much has been gained from the articles 
inKcB. 15 and i6 of the *Musikalische Correspon- 
denz ' for 1 790 by Ghristmann and Schubart. By 
the kindness of Dr. Gansbacher of Vienna the 
writer has been able to consult the MS. ' Bio- 
graphic Gansbacher* in his possession, from which, 
and from the letters of Vogler belonging to him, 
many interesting details have been gained. In 
one of Weber*8 letters to Gansbacher he statea 
that he was working hard at Vogler*s biography, 
but the result of his work seems to have completely 
disappeared. Special thanks are due to Herr 
Becker, Librarian of the Ducal Library at Darm- 
stadt; to Baron von Weber; to Herr Max 
Friedlander ; to Prof. Schaf hautl of Munich ; 
to Mr. Walter White, of the Royal Society, and, 
on the matter of * the simplification -system ' to 
the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., to Messrs. 
Thorold & Smith (successors of Kirtland & Jar- 
dine), and to Messrs. Brindley & Foster; also to 
the organist of All Saints', Northampton, for a 
careful minute on the Schulze organ in that town. 

Amongst the curiosities of Vogler literature 
must be pUced Browning's poem on * Abt Vogler/ 
and its Greek version in 'Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse, by R. C. Jebb, M. A.' [J.H.M.] 

VOGT, Gdstave, French oboe-player, bom 
at Strassburg, March 18, 1781, studied at the 
Paris Ck)nservatoire under Sallantin, and took 
the first oboe-prize in 1799. While in Rey's 
class, he began to play in public, and was ap- 
pointed oboe-solo at the Op^ra Italien in 1801, 
and co-professor at the Conservatoire in 180a. In 
1805 he entered the band of the Imperial Guard, 
was present at Austerlitz, and during the occu- 
pation of Vienna made the acquaintance of 
Haydn and Beethoven. After the peace of 
Tilsit he returned to Paris, and never left it 
again for any distance. After some time at the 
Th^tre Feydeau, he succeeded his friend and 
master Sallantin as first oboe at the Op^ 
(1814), and professor at the Conservatoire, 
where he taught with marked success firom 
Apr. I, 1816, to Nov. I, 1853. His fame spread, 
and in 1825 the Philharmonic Society invited 
him to London, and he played in their concerts. 
His tone was thought to be thin, harsh, and 
forced, but his execution was astonishing,^ and he 
was engaged again in 1828. He was an original 
member of theSoci^t^ des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire, and played there regularly till his resignation 
in i844,often producing with success coitipositions 
of his own. As first oboe in the Chnpelle du Roi 
from 1815 to 1830 he received the Legion of 
Honour in 1829. He formed many talented 

I * narmonleon.* USS. 
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ptipilB, including Brod,* Vinit, VenrouBt, Barr^, 
Lavigne, Delabaire, Cras, Colin, Berth^emy, and 
Bruyant, loine of whom still speak of him with 
respect and gratitude. He lived to be 98, and 
died in Paris May 30, 1879. ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^' 
idderable number of pieces for the oboe. His 
best works are his concertos, solos (written for 
the examinations at the Conservatoires), ' Melo- 
dic Anglaise' ('Home, sweet home*), and his 
duet for two oboes, all with orchestra. The 
library of the Conservatoire has the MS. of his 
' Method for the Oboe,' and the Museum contains 
his oboe, cor anglais, and baryton. [G.C.] 

VOICE — i.e, SnfOiNO voice (Voce ; Swff- 
ttimme; La Voix). Sound produced by the pass- 
age of air through the glottis, or chink formed by 
the apposition, without contact, of the vocal cords, 
bands, or ligaments, the air impelled by the lungs 
causing them to vibrate. The precise amount of 
approximation of the vocal cords is only to be 
secured after considerable patient practice, as 
much mental as physical, as indeed all true prac- 
tice must be; in other words, patient <<tMfy. With 
too close a chink the tone will be harsh and 
thin ; if too wide, it will be flaccid and woolly. 
With a well-arranged glottis all the other parts 
of the voice-organs must be so placed as to 
&vour the utmost amount of reverberation. The 
respiration has a great deal to do^ immediately, 
with this important part of voice-production, as 
the bones and tissue of a well-inflated chest 
vibrate in sympathy with the vocal cords ; and 
the various resonance chambers, the pharynx, 
soft palate, hard palate, cheeks and lips, head, 
even the nasal passages (closed, however, by the 
internal muscle», except during the formation of 
nasal consonants), all lending their aid and form- 
ing a series of complicated sounding-boards. 
Birds, and nearly all animnls, with the exception 
perhaps of fish, have their voice-registers, not 
all so musical as the human voice, but subject 
to the same laws. When a bull bellows, the 
* break,' or change from chest-voice to falsetto, 
is distinclly heard. In the neighing of a horse 
the change is usuidly from falsetto to chest. In 
the crowing of a cock the two- registers are 
plainly perceivable, as also in the barking of 
tlogi. With close attention even the notes in 
the musical scale which are touched can be 
recogniHed. whilst among birds there are some 
whose notes are quite distinct. Of course to 
produce a note the voice must remain station- 
ary long enough for the ear to appreciate its 
pbtce in the scale. [See Sinqino.] To And a 
hard and fast line where voice ceases and noise 
(howling or shrieking, grunting or growling) 
begins, is scarcely necessary. The distinction 
will be more or less clear according to the 
sensitiveness of the ear and mind. But almost 
every one will have a sufficiently clear idea, 
without technicalities, of the difference between 
the one and the other. 
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The known extent of the human singing voice 
— that is, of all the different classes of voice put 
together — is very great. 
From the lowest note of 
a Russian Cathedral bass- 
singer (a) to the highest 
note of a soprano Agujari (&) 
[see vol i. p. 456], there is 
a range of five octaves and 
three notes. The average, however, of the larger 
number of great singers put together is abdut 
.^. four octaves. Many indivi- 
duals are able to sound three 
octaves, but a compass of two 
really good octaves is a very 
bountiful gift of Providence. 
It is usual to divide the voice into six classes 
— three female. Soprano, Mezso-Soprano, and 
Contralto ; and three male. Tenor, Baritone, and 
Bass. [See the articles under these heads.] There 
are, however, distinctly two classes of Meszo- 
Soprano, the one tending to soprano, and singing 
moderately high soprano music at times, and the 
other decidedly tending to contralto both in 
quality and compass, and able to sing moderate 
contmlto music very creditably. It would be but 
reasonable to call the latter Mezzo-Contralto. 

There is also considerable difference between 
Tenore leggiero andTenore robusto, but this exists 
less in actual character and compass than in volume 
and force. There are various characters of tenor 
voice besides those named. [See Tenor.] The 
French term, Basse-taille, or low-tenor, applied to 
baritone is not correct, as the baritone is un- 
doubtedly a high bass. 

In the interests of the voice the apparent 
decline of the Italian Opera is much to be 
deplored. The modem instrumentalist, and un- 
fortunately in many cases the modem composer, 
avows his contempt for singing. But as surely as 
singing — that is, the Italian School of singing — ^is 
allowed to die out, its decease will react upon 
instrumental music. Instrumental music gets 
its legato and the more subtle parts of its art 
of phrasing from the singer ; while the singer 
owes his precision and more musioianly quali- 
ties to the instrumentalist. The two branches 
help one another, and while the vocalist acknow- 
ledges hix obligation to the instrumentalist it is 
rank ingratitude on the part of the instrumen- 
talist not to be equally candid. If persisted in, 
his ingratitude will be suicidal. The conductor 
of an opera or a choral class is too often unaware 
of the danger of an arduous rehearsal of two, 
three, or four hours* duration to so delicate an 
instrument as the human throat. By such an 
amount of practice the voice becomes utterly 
fatigued. If the muscles of the larynx are 
strong, the fatigue shows itself in hoarseness, 
or a difficulty in making the voice speak readily, 
the delicate white membrane which lines the 
vocal cords becoming slightly abraded. Then 
the voice must be forced to make it sound. If 
this membrane is capable of supporting a good 
deal of 'leathering,' then the muscles will first 
show the tiatigue, and the voice will not be 
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able to keep in tune. If both mtiscles and 
membrane are strong, the chest will feel the 
fiitigue, even the ribs getting tired, and head- 
ache will set in. If these local fugns of distress 
are absent, general £fttigue of the whole physique 
will come on. Every organism has its alloted 
amount of energy, and no more. If the abrasion 
of the white membrane is frequently renewed, 
dcatnsation will be the consequence, and then 
good-bye to all sweetness. We may get loudness, 
much more than we want — that is, if extinction 
of the voice has not taken place — but no manage- 
ment, no control ; and we shall have a tone that 
nobody wishes to hear a second time. This 
statement is not in the least degree overdrawn. 

The difficult question of the mode of forming 
the different registers is occupying investigators, 
and will continue to occupy them for some time 
to come. For the essential differences between 
the speaking and singing voice, as also for 
details of registers and other important matters, 
see SiNOiNO, Alto, Mezzo-Sopbano, Soprano, 
CJounter-Tenor, Tenor, Barytone, Bass Voice, 
and Voce di Petto. [H.C.D.] 

VOICES. Though the human voice, in so 
fiur as its tone and capabilities are concerned, is 
naturally independent of changes like those 
through which every Orchestral Instrument 
must necessarily pass before it arrives at its per* 
feet condition, it has none the less witnessed 
changes of treatment at least as noticeable as 
those of the Instrumental Orchestra itself. 

The Madrigalists and Ecclesiastical Composers 
of the 1 6th century wrote for a far greater 
variety of voices than those now generally recog- 
nised ;^ and distributed them on principles which 
experience has proved to be incompatible with 
the essential characteristics of modem Music. 
Their system was based upon the division of all 
Voices into two great classes — the Acute, and 
the Grave. The Acute class comprised the Voices 
of Boys, in their unbroken condition— that is to 
say, before the change of timbre and compass 
which has already been described in the article 
Mutation ; the rare high natural Voices of adult 
male singers, which are still occasionally heard 
in Italy and Spain ; and the almost innumerable 
varieties of Soprano and Contralto Voices pro- 
ducible by artificial means. The Grave class re- 
presented the adult male Voice, in all its nataral 
varieties : — Tenors, of every species. Basses, and 
even Contra- Bassi, of inmiense profundity, like 
those still cultivated in Russia, and some other 
European countries. Female Voices were not 
admitted into the Church Choir, and therefore 
found no place in the system adopted by Eocle* 
siastical Composers. 

For Voices of the Acute class, five Cleft were 
used ; the G Clef, on the first and second lines ; 
and the C Clef, on the first, second, and third. 
For Grave Voices, the C Clef on the third, 
fourth, and fiflh lines, and F Clef, in the same 
three pontions; the F Clef on the fifth line 

i Forftd«Mrlptlon oTUm peealUrltlMor«Mh tadlTMaal VoIm. the 
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being appropriated to the Contra-Basso, and 
the C Clef on the fifth line, to the Contra-Tenore 
— a very low Tenor Voice bearing no resem- 
blance whatever to the * Couuter-Tenor * of our 
English Composers. 

This formidable array of Clefs was, however, 
accompanied by a very simple form of nomen- 
clature; the terms Cantus, Altus, Tenor, and 
Bassus, being used to designate Voices of every 
possible variety. When Acute Voices only were 
employed, they were described as Cantus I and 
II, and Altus I and II ; and the Composition 
was then said to be vmtten for Acute Equal 
Voices. In this case, the lowest Voice peimis- 
sible was an Alto, sung by a Boy, or by an 
adult singer, or an artificial Voice. In Composi- 
tions for Grave Equal Voices, the highest part 
was sung by the natural Voice of an adult Alto — 
an organ now very rarely heard — or by a high 
Tenor ; the lower parts by ordinary Tenors and 
Basses. When Acute and Grave Voices were 
employed together, the Composition was said 
to be for Mixed Voices. In Compositions of 
this kind, the lowest part was described as the 
Bassus, even when written in the Tenor Clef. 
In like manner, a middle part was frequently 
labelled Tenor, though written in the Alto, or 
even in the Mezzo-Soprano Clef; while Baritone 
parts, written with the F Clef on the third line, 
were invariably labelled Bassus. Parts written 
with the C Clef on the first line were labelled 
Cantus, or Altus, according to their position 
with regard to the other Voices ; the term 
Cantus iNsing usually applied to them when they 
occupied the highest position in the harmony, 
and Altus, when the G Clef was used for a still 
higher part, written above them. Parts written 
with the C Clef on Ihe second line — the Mezzo- 
Soprano of modern Music — were almost always 
labelled Altus. 

The selection of Clefs was governed, partly by 
the compass of the Voices, and partly by the 
nature of the Mode in which the Composition 
was written. The number of Clefs employed 
arose from the repugnance of Composers to 
ledger-lines, with which they were not altogether 
unacquainted, though they avoided them, as 
much as possible, by selecting Clefs which enabled 
them to write the whole of a vocal part within 
the limits of the Stave — an easy matter, vrith 
Polyphonic Composers of the best period, who 
frequently confined whole parts within the range 
of an Octave, as in the ' Missa Papae Marcelli,' 
in which, by writing the Cantus part in the 
Treble (G) Clef, the Altus in the Mezzo-Soprano, 
the two Tenors in the Alto, and the two Basses 
in the Tenor, Palestrina has avoided the use of a 
single ledger-line, from beginning to end. 

The connection of the Clefs with the Mode 
was a more complicated matter. Certain com- 
binations were used for the Modes, at their 
natural pitch (the Chiavi naluralx) ; and certain 
others for the transposed Modes \ChiaH trai* 
pcrtate, or Chiavette)} These however were 
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chiefly ased for Mixed Voices. In Compoiitions 
for Equal Voices, whether Acute, or Grave, the 
arrangement of the Clefs was more Irequently dic- 
tated by the oompan of the Voices, than by the 
transposition, or nontransposition of the Modes. 

The terms Cantus, Altns, Tenor, and Bassus, 
sufficed for Compositions written for any number 
of Voices. In the ' Missa Papae Marcelli,* and 
innumerable like Compositions, we find parts for 
Tenor I and II, and Bassus I and II. In those 
eases, the seconid Voice is always of exactly the 
same compass as the first ; and, instead of sing- 
ing constantly below it — as it certainly would 
now — sustains an equally important part, con- 
tinually repeating? the same passages, and crossing 
above, or below, its fellow-part, without reserve. 

Another common arrangement, in Compositions 
for more than four Voices, was to label the fifth 
Voice, Quintus, or Pars Quinta, and the sixth, 
Sextus, or Pars Sexta; and this, without re- 
ference to the nature of the Voice : consequently, 
in old Part-Books, we constantly find, ia the 
volume labelled Quintus, parts for Cantus, Altus, 
Tenor, and Bassus, all indiscriminately mingled 
together. But here, again, the arrangement was 
governed by a law as strict as that which regu- 
lated the conduct of Tenor or Bassus I and IL 
The Quintus and Sextus were exact duplicates 
of two other parts, with which they corresponded, 
throughout, both in compass and importance ; 
so that, in fact, it was a matter of absolute in- 
difference whether parts then associated were 
labelled Altus and Quintus, or, Altus I and 
Altus II. And the constant crossing of the 
parts, to which this arrangement gave rise, was 
used as a means of producing the most varied 
and beautiful effects. They used the device with 
unlimited freedom ; frequently making one Voice 
cross over two — as in Palestrina's * Missa brevis,' 
where the Altus crosses below the Tenor and 
Bassus, and sings the lowest part of the harmony. 
The following example will show the inmiense 
advantage derivable from the distribution of 
certain passages between two Voices of strongly 
contrasted timbre. 
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Crossing their Voices thus, the Polyphonic 
Composers frequently wrote passages, which, 
had the parts been arranged in the ordinary 
manner, would have exhibited glaring cases of 
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Consecutive Fifths and Octaves, but which, 
thanks to this device, enriched their harmonies 
with indescribable beauty. The practice how- 
ever died out with the School of Palestrina; 
and in modem Music the parts rarely cross, to 
any serious extent. 

The opening of the 17th century witnessed a 
radical change in the distribution of Voices, bh 
well as in all other matters connected with the Art 
of Composition. Except in Italy, artificial 
Soprani and Contralti were heard only at the 
Theatre. The beauty of the female Voice was 
universally recognised, both in its Soprano and 
Contralto registers ; and cultivated with assiduity. 
In G^ermany, Boys were taught, as now, to sing 
both Soprano and Contralto parts, with equid 
suoceas. In England, a different plan was adopted. 
After the Great Rebellion, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing Choii^Boys was so great, that Treble parts 
were either summarily dispensed with, or played, 
as a pit oiler, upon Comets. Adult Voioes were, 
however, more easily attainable; and adult singers 
learned to execute Alto, and even low Treble 
parts, in Falsetto. And thus arose the cultiva- 
tion of the peculiar form of Voice now called the 
Counter-Tenor ; an unnatural register which still 
holds its ground in English Cathedrals, with a 
pertinacity which leads to the lamentable neglect, 
if not the absolute exclusion, of one of the most 
beautiful Voices in existence — the true Boy Con- 
tralto. This sweeping change in the constitution 
of our Cathedral Choirs naturally led to a change 
of corresponding magnitude in the character of the 
Music written for them. In the Verse- Anthems 
of Humfrey, Wise, Blow, Purcell, and other 
Masters of the School of the Restoration, the 
Falsetto part, under its title of Counter-Tenor, 
holds a very important position indeed ; and still 
more prominent is the rOle accorded to it by Croft, 
Boyce, and other writers of a later generation. 
In truth, the new Voice, at first an unavoidable 
necessity, soon became the prevailing fashion ; 
and Music was written for it, even at the time 
when the Chapel Royal at Whitehall was graced 
with the most talented and accomplished staff of 
Choir-Boys on record. So general was the custom 
of confiding the Alto part to Counter-Tenor 
singers, that it was adopted, even at the ' Ora- 
torio Concerts' of the 18th century. The Alto 
parts in Handers Choruses were sung chiefly, if 
not wholly, in Falsetto. It was not until 1773 
that Dr. Ame first had the hardihood to employ 
female Voices in the Choruses of his Oratorio, 
'Judith'; and it is doubtful whether, even then, 
they were entrusted with the Alto parts. Happily 
for Art, the value of the female Contralto is now 
no less freely recognised in England than in 
other coimtries; and it is only in Cathedral Choirs, 
and Choral Societies connected with them, that 
the Falsetto Counter-Tenor safely holds its ground. 

In Grermany, the Falsetto Voice has always 
been held in very low estimation indeed ; while 
the true Boy-Contralto has been almost as exten- 
sively cultivated as the rich low tones of the 
deeper female register.^ We have heard the 
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Bott ezc^eni effect produced, ftt the Thomai- 
Schale, in Leipzig, and at the Cathedrals of 
Cologne, Mayenee, and Begensburg, by unao- 
oompanied Choin, in which the Alto parta 
were entrusted entirely to the fresh young Voices 
of a well-trained body of BoyOhoristers, whose 
lower registers were cultivated, with success, 
for some considerable time after they were pre- 
vented, by the approach of the inevitable muta- 
tion, fiN>ni singing Treble.* Such Voices cannot 
be effectively usmI in combinatian with the Fal- 
setto Counter-Tenor ; but they combine perfectly 
with the rich female Contralto, with which they 
may be profitably associated, in Choral Music of 
ail kinds. 

This extensive modification in materials was 
followed by a corresponding modification of treat- 
ment. Acute Equal Voices are now understood 
to mean the Voices of Women and Children ; 
and Grave Equal Voices, those of Men. W ben 
the two classes are employed together, each main- 
tains its own accustomed level, in the distribution 
of the general harmony, more strictly, by lar, 
than was the case under the older system. The 
contrast between the timbi-e of a Tenor, and that 
of a Contralto, is too great to allow the two to 
work together in the intimate association which 
formed so marked a feature in the Polyphonic 
Schools ; and even when two Voices of the same 
class are employed, they seldom correspond 
exactly in compass. The Second Soprano really 
sings a second part, and only rises above the 
first in very excepticmal cases ; while the Second 
Bass is always understood to be responsible for 
the lowest sounds in the harmony. This dispo- 
sition of the parts accords perfectly with the 
timbre of the Voices employed ; and has been 
proved, by long experience, to be more perfectly 
adapted than any other tO the requirements of 
modem Music, which, during iis progress towards 
perfection, has demanded, from time to time, 
changes in the ari-angement of the Vocal Orches- 
tra liitle less revolutionary than those effected in 
the Instrumental Band. [WJS.R.] 

VOICING. A term used in organ-building 
to express the method of obtaining a particular 
quality of tone, in an organ pipe, and of regu- 
lating a series of pipes so that their tone shall be 
uniform throughout. . The quality of the tone 
of Flue-pipes is mainly dependent on (i) their 
general shape, ( 2 ) their scale ; but, after the pipe- 
maker has turned out a set of pipes of true propor- 
tion, the ' voicer * can produce a great variety of 
qualities by regulating (i) the quantity of wind 
admitted to the pipe, (a) the thickness of the 
' sheet of wind,' (3) the angle at which it im- 
pinges on the upper lip, (4) by imparting a 
special surface to the edge of the lip itselt or 
by cutting it higher; and in other ways. The 
voicing of Beed pipes is dependent chiefly on 
(i) the quantity of air admitted, (a) the shape 
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and thickness of the tongue, (3) Its position^ 
(4) the relation between the length of tube and 
the pitch of the note produced. 

Voicing thus requires both a delicate ear and 
skilful hand ; it is, in fact, the most artistic part 
of an organ-build^s work. But few are equally 
good voicers both of reed and flue-pipes, and 
better voicing is obtained from a specialist than 
from a 'general* hand. In testing tlie voicing of 
an organ-stop, an opinion should first be formed as 
to the merit of the particular quality selected by 
the voicer; next, the pipes should be consecu- 
tively sounded in order to trace whether the 
quality of tone is uniform. This applies both to 
flue and reedpipes. [J.S.] 

VOIGT (pronounced Vogt), Henbiktte, n^e 
Kunze» born in 1809, a distinguished German 
amateur musician, and prominent figure in the 
musical life of Leipzig. 

She was the pupil of L. Berger, and became a 
remarkable performer, and the warm friend 
of her teacher.^ Schumann was introduced 
to her by Ludwig Schunke, who almost lived 
in the Voigts' house before his early deaths 
and their intimacy became very dose. A chib- 
racteristio story illustrating this is told in the 
article on Schimiaon in this Dictionary, voL iii. 
p. 389 and we may here quote Schumann's own 
expression — 'Ich dichte, wenn ich an Sie denke,* 
which may be rendered *The thought of yoa 
inspires me.' He alludes to her occasionally in 
his ' Davidsbiindler ' articles under the name of 
*£leonare*; and his entry In her album was 
very characteristic, consisting only of a huge 
cresoendo mark — — ' ^^ reaching across the 
whole p«ge, with his name below it. This, on 
enquiry, ne explained to predict the continual 
increase of their friendship. Mendelssohn's con- 
tribution to her album was the first sketch of the 
Gondellied in Ff minor (op. 30, no. 6); and 
though there is no mention of her either in his 
oollected Letters or in the 'Familie Mendela- 
sohn,* there is ample testimony to his esteem for 
her talents and her person in his 'Eight Lettetm' 
to her, published in 1871.' Hauptmann' and 
C. Lowe have also left the most appreciative refer- 
ences to her ability and taste : indeed she was, 
with Madame Frege, at the head of the amateurs 
of Leipzig in that most brilliant time. 

Her husband, Carl Voigt, to whom she was mar- 
ried in Nov. 1830, was a Leipzig merchant, and as 
great an enthusiast for music as herself. He died 
June 15, 1 88 1, in his 76th year, leaving 3oo{. to 
the Gewandhaus Concerts for a performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony every year, or at 
the least every two years. A few words about 
that Symphony, attributed to him, will be found 
in Schumann's *Ges. Schriften,* ist ed. i. 27. 

Madame Voigt died on Oct. 15, 1839, ^^ ^^ 
3iBt year. Schumann gave a sketch of her in 
the 'Neue Zeitechriit fur Musik' for the 15th 
of the following November, under the title of 
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'Erinnerung an eine Freundin/ which is re- 
printed in his 'Geo. Schriften,* and contains 
some charming extracts from her journal, giving 
a high idea of the range of her knowledge and 
the depth of her sensibility. 

See Jansen's ' Davidsbuudler '—a very interest* 
ing book (Breitkopf & Hartel, 1883). [G.] 

VOIX CfiLESTES, VOX CGELESTIS, VOX 
ANGEUCA. UKDA MARIS. An organ stop 
with two ranks of pipes, one tuned about three 
beats a second sharper than the other. The 
pipes are sometimes of the Dulciana type ; some- 
times (generally in the case of French organ- 
builders) two small Gambas. and occasionally the 
ranks are dissimilar, one a Keraulophon, and one 
a Dulciana. The custom is to tune one rank 
with the organ and one sharper, but this has 
the effect of making the organ sound disagree- 
ably flat after using the stop, and the plan ad- 
vocated by Mr. Sedley Taylor of tuning one rank 
slightly above and one below the generkl pitch of 
the organ is no doubt preferable, though it pre- 
cludes the use of either alone, or in combination 
with the other stops. The Voix C^estes has its 
proper place in the swell organ, and in large build- 
ings its wavy floating effect is not unpleasing. 
Like other 'fancy* stops it should be used with 
reserve. The name Vox Angelica is ambiguous, 
some builders make it a synonym for Voix C4» 
lestes, and others for the rank of pipes which is 
toned to the rest of the organ. [W.Pa.] 

V0LKMANN,Friedric7H Hobibt, bom April 
6, 18 1 5, at Lommatsch in Saxony. His father, 
cantor and schoolmaster of the town, taught the 
boy music, with such effect that by the time he 
was twelve he took the services in church. He 
then had instruction from Friebel, the *Town 
musician,' in violin and cello, and from 
Anacker, music - director of the Seminary at 
Freyberg. In 1836 he went to Leipzig, to 
study systematically, and made the acquaintance 
of C. F. Becker, and also of Schumann, who 
exercised great influence on him; in 1839 ^^ 
published his flrst work, ' Phantasiebilder in 
Leipzig.' His next step was to visit Prague 
and enter on the career of teacher and composer. 
From 1854 to 1858 he resided at Vienna, but 
ended by taking up his permanent quarters in 
Pesth. where his principal works have been com- 
posed. These comprise a Symphonies, in D minor 
(op. 44), and Bb (op. 53), a Festival overture in 
F * (op. 50), a Serenades for Strings, ope. 6a, 63 ; 
Concertos for Cello in A minor (op. 33), and PF. 
in C (op. 4a) ; a PF. trios in F (op. 3), and Bb 
minor (op. 5) ; String Quartets in A minor and 
G minor (op. o), in G major (op. 14), in E minor 
(op. 34), in 6 minor (op. 35), and in Eb (op. 
37), and many works for piano, both 4 hands 
and solo. His vocal compositions are also nu- 
merous: — 2 Masses for maie voices (op. a8, 29) ; 
3 sacred songs for mixed choir (op. 38) ; old 
German hymn for a choirs of male voices (op. 
64) ; ' Sappho/ dramatic scene for soprano 90I0 
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and orchestra (op. 49) ; ' An die Nacht,* for alto 
solo and orchestra; songs for solo voice and 
piano, etc. The overture to his 'Music to 
Shakespeare^s Richard the Third ' (op. 73), was 
performed at the Crystal Palace Oct. 30, 1875 — 
the Scotch air 'The Campbells are coming' being 
introduced as 'an old English war-song.' A 
later composition is a ' Schlummerlied * for 
harp, clarinet and horn, which is mentioned as 
op. 76 iu Hofmeister's List for 1883. 

As a pianoforte composer Volkmann belongs 
to the romantic school. His compositions often 
bear fanciful titles, but they are poetical, and 
moreover so strongly marked with Hungarian 
characteristics that he may truly be said to have 
borrowed colour, rhythm, and embellishments 
from his adopted home. His two Symphonies, 
his Quartets in G minor and A minor, his PF. 
Trio in Bb minor, have been acknowledged in 
high terms by critics in Germany. His Cello 
Concerto is also a favourite and excellent work. 
In England he is little known, though his G 
minor Quartet has been given at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and his two Overtures at the 
Oystal Palace, and sundry of his PF. pieces bv 
different artists in their recitals. [G.^ 

VOLKSLIED. or the early Song of the Ger- 
man people, has already been treated, with 
regard both to its development and its influence 
on the history of music, under the head of Song. 
[See vol. iii. p. 617.] It remains, however, to 
mention the principal existing collections of 
Volkslieder, whether in manuscript or print, in 
public or private libraries ; and a list of them ii 
here appended. Some collections of Minne- 
singers and Meistersingers' melodies, and likewise 
some collections of chorales must be included 
in the list; because, as the article referred to 
shows, these different forms of the Son? are 
borrowed from one another and have melodies 
in common. Collections bearing the names of 
particular composers must also be mentioned, 
because many apparently original melodies of 
composers of the i6th and 17 th centuries are 
in reality well-known Volkslieder, merely bar* 
monised or treated with contrapuntal devices. 
The list cannot therefore be limited to collec- 
tions of Volkslieder proper, but care has been 
taken to enumerate only s^ch as offer examples 
of the pure Volkslied, melody or verse. 

For convenience of reference, the best works 
on the subject will be included in the last 
section of the list, viz. Modem Collections of 
Volkslieder. 

COLLSOriONS OF VOLKSLIEDIB. 

A MS& from thslOthtothe nth century. 

1. The WolfenbUttel MSS. (lOth centary) ; preMrred 
in the Ducal Library of WolfenbUttel, and containing 
some of the oldest Mcolar songs in Oermmny. 

2. The a Gall Cod. Lat., Na 303 (lltb century). 

8. Nithart's Soufr-MSS. with melodies (13th century) ; 
in the possession of Prof, ron der Hagen, and printed 1^ 
him in his work on the Minnesingers. 

4. The Limbnrfl Chronicle (1347 to 1380) : preserved 
in the Limborg Xibrary. This MS. (which has been 
reprinted in 1617, 172i», 1826 and IStsO) contains few real 
Tolkslieder, but many knights' and monks' songs. 
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6. The Jenft Minnennger Codes, with melodiet (14th 
oentnry) ; preserved in the University Library at Jena. 

6. SpOrrs Sonff-book (latter part of 14th and beginning 
of 15th cent.) ; Imperial Library, Vienna. 

7. The Pra^e MS. (early in the 15th centnrv) ; in the 
• Unirergity Library, Praffue ; entitled *£inmasikaljscher 

Lehrcompendiom dee H. de Zeelandia.' Contains many 
fine Volkslieder of the 14th cent 

8. The Locheim Song-book (1452-(H)): in the Dacal 
liibrary, Wemigerode. Has been edited by Arnold and 
Bellerman, with a most interesting preface. 

9. The Dresden Minnesinger MS. (15th centnry) ; in 
the Boyal Pablie Library at Dresden. A miscellaneous 
Tolnoie, of which the more interestiua portions are 
■ome mystical hymns to the Virgin by Michael Behaim. 

10. The Vienna Song-book (1533) ; in the Imperial 
Library, Vienna. Consists of fire part-books, with both 
sacred and secular words and music. 

11. Werlin*s Song-book of 1646 ; Boyal SUte Library 
Munich. Contains many thousand melodies to sacred 
and secular words; some are gennine Volkslieder of 
]5th and 16th cent, others later and more artificiiU. 

B. Printed ColUdiont. 

I. Secular Song-books of the 16th and I7th centuries. 

1. Johann Ott, 121 Songs, in 6 parts ; Nuremberg, 
I5:t4. A perfect copy of this valuable song-book in the 
Libraries at Munich and Zwickau. 

2. Heinrich Finck's Songs, in 4 parts; Nuremberg, 
1536. Contains 66 sacred and secular songs, not all com- 

E>ied by Finck. Perfect copies in Munich and Zwickau 
ibraries ; an imperfect one in British Museum. 

3. Forster^s Song^books; Nuremberg, 1539 to 1566. 
Five numbers, containing altogether about 380 songs in 
several parts. Many scattered copies in the Munich, 
Zwickau, Berlin, Leipzig, and OOttingen Libraries. In 
the R M. an imperfect one, 1549. 

4. O. Bhaw's 3-part Song Collection; Wittenberg, 
1542. A copy at OOttingen. 

6. O. Bhaw*s 2-part Songs : Wittenb(>rg. 1545. Copies 
in the Berlin and Vienna Lioraries, an J B. M. 

0. Joh. Ott. 116 Songs, in 4, 6. and 6 parts; Nurem- 
berg, 1544. Of this valuable collection only two copies 
known, one in the Berlin Library, and one in the B. M. 

7. Orlando Lasso. Several collections of songs (dating 
respectively 1567, 1572, 1583. and 1590), in 4, 6, and 6 
parts, in the Boyal Library, Munich. 

8. Jac Beynart's Villanelle ; Nuremberg, 1574. 67 songs 
for three voices in Sonnet form, which were veiy popular 
and widelv sung during Beynart's lifetime. Copies in 
Berlin and Munioh Libraries. 

9. Joh. Eccard. Two collections in 4 and 6 parts ; 
Mtllhausen and KAnigsperg, 1578 and 1589 ; an imper- 
fect copy of the latter is in the B. M. 

10. Hans Leo Hassler. Two collections of songs in 
4, 6. 6. and 8 parts after Italian models, Nuremberg 1600^ 
ana Augsburg 1596. A copy 1596 is in the B. M. 

11. MelchiorFranok's Song-collections. 16 in number, 
printed either at Nuremberg or Coburg between 1602 
and 1623. Each collection contains a variety of songs 
for 4 or more voices. A copy in the Berlin Library. 
Another (Coburg, 1623) in the B. M. 

II. Sacred Song-books of the 16th and 17th centuriet, 
(1) Lutheran, 

1. Walther's Hymn-book, 1524. The first hymn-book 
written in parts. Contains 32 German and 6 Latin hymns. 
Copies in Vienna, Berlin, Munich, and Zwickau Li- 
braries. 

2. Souterliedekens; Antwerp. 154a Free metrical ver- 
sions of the PsalmSjSet to secular melodies, chiefly 
North German and Flemish Volkslieder, and French 
Chansons. A copy in the Boyal Library, Dresden. 

3. Luc. Lossius Psalmodia ; Wittenberg, 1552. Several 
later editions of this work have appeared, and a copy 
of the 1569 edition is in the Library at Wemigerode. 
It contains 429 Latin and 9 German hymns in 4 and 
5 parts. Copies of 1553, 1561, 1569, and 1571 in B. M. 

4. Triller*s Song-book ; Breslau, 1650. Contains many 
Volkslieder in their earliest form, but arranged for 
several voices. Copies in the Berlin and Wemigerode 
Libraries. 

6. Keuohenthal's Hymn-book ; Wittenberg. 1573. The 
richest collection of the 16th century in melodies. Copy 
in Berlin Library. 

VOL. IV. FT, 3. 
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6u Mich. Pnetorius, *Mus« Sionin ; for 4 to 8 voices 
in 9 numbers, 16U5 to 1610. A perfect copy in Boyal 
Library, Berlin. Nos. from 1605 to 1609 in B. M. 

(2) Roman Catholie, 

1. Beuttner*8 Hymn-book; Gratx, 1002 and 1660. 164 
hymns and 89 tunes. A copy in University Library, 
Breslau. 

2. Comer's Hymn-bookofl631; Nuremberg. Melodies 
partly collected from previous song-books and partly 
taken down from the mouths of the Austrian peasants. 
Copies in the WUrsburg and Vienna Libraries. 

0. Modem CoUeetUme of VoOtOieder and Choraleiy and 
Works rtlating to them, alphabeticaUy arranged, 

1. W. Arnold: 'Deutsche Volkslieder.' Elberfeld. 
(In ten numbers with a well-arranged PF. part.) 

2. C. F. Becker: 'Lieder und Weisen vergangener 
Jahrhundcrte.' Leipxig, 1843-58. (A small collection 
of early Volkslieder ; words and melodies Uken from 
the original, but the melodies in modem notation.) 

3. C. F. Becker: 'Die Tonwerka des 16ten und 17ten 
Jahrhundert' Leipzig, 1854. 

4. Frans M. BOhme: 'Altdeutsches Liederbnch aus 
dem 12ten bis sum 17ten Jahrhundert.' Leipzig. 1876. 
The beet work existing on the Volkslied. Has an in- 
valuable preface on the form and the history of the 
Volkslied. and a very large collection of old melodies, 
with words, and trastworthy history of each. 

6. Franz M. BOhme : ' Volkslieder f. M&nnerstimmen.' 

6. E. de Coussemaker: 'Chants populaires de Fla- 
roands de France.' Ghent, 1856. (Many N. German and 
Flemish Volkslieder being identical, this collection is 
named.) 

7. F. W.Ditftirth : * Volks- und Gesellschafkelieder des 
16ten, 17ten und 18ten Jahrhundert' Stuttgart, 1874. 
(Many songs in this collection contain no music.) 

8. B. Eitner : * Das deutsche Lied des*15ten und I6ten 
Jahrhundert in Wort, Melodie, und mehrstimmigen 
Tonsatz.* Berlin, 1876. (A trastworthy collection.) 

9. Ludwig Erk : ' Die deutschen Volkslieder mit ihren 
Singweisen.' Berlin, 1838-45. 

la L. Erk : 'Deutsches Liederhort' Berlin, 1R.'i6. 

11. L. Erk : 'Deutschen Vnlksgesangbuch : ^ Germania.' 
Berlin, 1868. (Krk's collections are not always genuine.) 

12. G. W. Fink: 'Musikalischer HausschaU der 
Deutschen.' Leipzig, 1843, 1862, and 1878. (Contains 
more ' Volksthttmlicbe 1 Lieder ' than real Volkslieder.) 

ia Prof, von der Hagen : ' Die Minnesinger.' (In 4 
volumes, the last containing the me.odies in old and 
modem notation. A standard work.) 

14. Hoifmann von Fallersleben and Ernst Bichter : 
' Schlesische Volkslieder mit Melodien aus dem Munde 
des Volkes gesammelt' Leipzig, 1842. 

1& W. Irmer: 'Die deutschen Volkslieder mit ihren 
Singweisen.' Berlin, 1842. 

16. ' Leipziger Commers-Buoh.' Leipzig, I860. (This 
volume contuns a large number of Students' songs.) 

17. B. von Liliencron and W. Stade : ' Lieder und 
Sprllohe aus der letzten Zeit des Minnesanges.' Wei- 
mar, 1864. (Melodies arranged for 4 voices.) 

18. B. von Liliencron : ' Die historischen Volkslieder 
der Deutschen vom 13ten bis 16ten Jahrhundert, gesam- 
melt und erl&utert' Leipzig, 1866-69. (An admirable 
work. The melodies are given in an appendix.) 

19. Severin Meister : *Das katholisohe deutsche 
Kirchenlied in seinen Singweisen von frtlheeter Zeit 
bis gegen Ende des 17ten Jahrhundert,' Freiburg, 
1852. (A useful collection.) 

20. F.L.Mittler: 'DeuUche Volkslieder.* Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main, 1865w 

21. Aug. Beissmann : ' Das deutsche Lied in seiner 
historischen Entwickelung.' Also: 

22. 'Geschichte des deutschen Liedes.* Berlin, 1874. 
(See especially the early chapters in both works.) 

23. Aug. Saran: 'Bobert Frans und das deutsche 
Volkslied.' Leipzig. (Contains interesting information 
en the formal structure of the Volkslied.) 

24. K. Schneider: 'Das musikalische Lied in g»- 
schichtlicher Entwickelung.' Leipzig, 1863. (See espe- 
cially vols. 1 and 2.) 

25. F. L. Schubert: 'Concordia; Anthologie Elas- 
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Biaoher VoUnlieder mil Obnrtorbegleltimg.* Leipslg, 
1863-67. (A very Urgt bat nntrastworthy ooUection.) 

26. F. BUoher: *D«atMhe YolktUeder.* Tttbinffen 
1827-4a (Many of theM 8lloh«ir compoMd himielf ; bat 
they are now considered regular Yollulieder.) 

27. A. Vilmar: * HaadbOohlein fUr Frennda dn 
deatiehen VolkaUedec' Martmrg, 1867-68. (Useftil.) 

28. Philipp Waokernaff^ : *I>m dentaohe Klrchenlied 
Ton Lather bii aof Nia HemMin.* Btattgart, 1841. 

29. Philipp WMkemagel : * Dm deateohe Kirohenliad 
Ton iUtesttf Zeit bit sa Anfbage dee 17ten Jahrhun- 
dert> Leipsig, 186»-76. (An important work.) 

30. 0. TOD Winterfeld : * Dr. Martin Lather's deatsohe 
osistUohe Lieder, nebet den wihrend seines Lebens 
aaau gebr&achlichen Tonsiltsen Qber dieselben ron 
Meistem des 16ten JahrhanderV Leipsig, 1840. 

31. G. Ton Winterfeld : ' Der eTanRelische Kirchen- 
gesang and sein VerhlUtniss sur Kuntt des Tr'^n'r'^* * 
Leipslg, 1842-17. (A standard work.) [A.H. W.] 

yOLKSTHt^MLICHES LIED. For the 
explanation of this term see Sono, pp. 621-5. To 
the examples there cited another vvry good one 
may be added, taken from a sketch-book ' of Bee- 
thoven's of 1 81 5 and 1816, and remarkable for 
freshness, melody, and fitness to the words. 



Wu frac Ulx rial nsch Geld imdOut,«enn 



Ma - daa Mn? 



Giebt 60U mlr nut g«< 



- tand • m Blut, M haiy kh fto - baa Sinn. ood 



ring MIS dnnkbamn Gamath naln Moisaa und main AbandUad. 

The words of the song are by J. M. Miller. 
It is entitled * Die Zufri^enheit,* and has been 
set also by Mozart and C. G. Neefe. 

The term Im VoVtston, applied by Schumann as 
a title to his five pieces for Violoncello and Piano, 
op. loa, signifies that these pieces are of a popu- 
lar or voUuihilmlieheB cast. [A.H.W.] 

VOLLWEILER, G. J., bom 1770, an es- 
teemed professor of music in Frankfort, where 
he died iiov. 17, 1847. He was the author of 
two instruction-books, one in PF-playing, and 
one in singing for schools ; both published by 
Schotts. Yollweiler was the teacher of two re- 
nowned musicians, Aloys Schmitt and Ferdinand 
Hiller. His son Carl was bom 18 13, and died 
at Heidelberg, Jan. 27, 1848, after a long and 
varied music^ career in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. ^ [G.] 

VOLTA. PRIMA, SECOND A — First, or 
second time ; more commonly seen in the abbre- 
viated forms, * ima,* ' ada,* or with the ntmierals 
alone — an indication that the portion of an in- 
strumental movement which is to be repeated, is 
to undergo certain modifications at the close of 
its second repetition, instead of being repeated 
exactly. In the earlier development of the 
sonata-form it was soon found that when the first 
part of the movement closed on the dominant, 

\ XottabaluD. ill • Mos. WoebanMstt.' Mof . I, UVC 
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or — ^In the case of a movement in a minor key — 
on the relative major, it was oonvenient to make 
the transition back to the tonic, or to the open- 
ing subject, by means of some short and obvious 
figure, which without disturbing the rhythm of 
the music should prepare for the return to the 
beginning. In cases where the second half of 
the movement began, like* the first, in the tonic, 
the transitional figure could of course be retained 
without alteration, but where the second half 
began in the dominant or any other key, the 
tnmsitional figure had, so to speak, to change 
its direction, so as to lead into such other key; 
or it might be omitted in oases where the close 
of the first half and the beginning of the second 
were in the same key. The transitional figure 
occupied generally not more than part of a bar; 
and where it had to be altered, both versions 
were written side by Hide, one immediately be- 
fore the repetition mark, and the other imme- 
diately after it. A line was drawn abov^ both, 
and the words 'Prima volta,' or the figure i, 
placed over the first version, and * Seconda volta,* 
or simply 2, over the second. At first the player 
goes straight on to the repeat, but at the second 
repetition he passes horn the beginning of the 
line where 'Prima volta* stands, to the double 
bar, so that the portion after the double bar 
is played instead of that before it. Two very 
good instances of this simplest form of transition 
are the Gavotte in Bach's 3rd (G minor) Eng- 
lish Suite, and the first movement of his son 
Emanuers beautiful Sonata in F minor. In the 
Scherso of Beethoven's 7th Symphony, the only 
difference between the prima and seconda volta 
is one of foroe ; both consist simply of a long- 
held A, but the first time it is held out for- 
tissimo, and at the second, there is a diminuendo 
to the piano with which the trio begins. But 
as the development of the form went on, the 
transitional figure followed the example of all 
the other parts and became longer and more 
elaborate, often occupying so many bars that 
the rhythm is no longer strictly adhered to, but 
is held in abeyance till* the transition has been 
made. [J.A.F.M.] 

VOLTE, a kind of ancient dance, in three- 
time, so called from the figure containing many 
turns {toltS). Thoinot Arbeau, in his 'Orche- 
sographie * gives the following air of a Volte. 




VOLTI, VOLTI SUBITO — 'Turn over,* 
'Turn over quickly.* This direction, or the 
initials V.S.— an exact musical equivalent to 
' P.T.O.* — is used in manuscript and old printed 
music, at the bottom of a page where, without it, 
it might be supposed, for one cause or another, 
that the piece had come to an end. For in- 
stance, where a double bar closes the bottom line. 
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iind the rnudo ii oontinaed overleaf, the direc- 
tion serves to remind the performer that it is 
not the end. It was not an uncommon practice, 
in writing oat instrumental music, if a conve- 
nient pause, in which the player could turn 
over, happened to come not fSiur from the end 
of a page, to leave the rest of the page blank 
and put the direction or the initials after the 
pause. This practice is still retained in orches- 
tral parts, where the copyists always take ad- 
vantage of a few bars' rest to give the player the 
opportunity of turning over for himself. In 
more recently printed music for pianoforte the 
direction is hardly ever found, as it is supposed 
that if the player cannot manage to turn over, 
help vrill be found. In such things as string 
paits of chamber music, the engraver generally 
manages that the end of a movement, or else a 
few bars* rest, shall come at the end of a page. 
In the appendix to vol. i. of C. H. Bitterns Life 
of J. S. Bach, part of a song, * Bist du bei mir,' 
from the music-book of Anna Magdalena, Bach's 
second wife, is given in facsimile of the com- 
poser's writing. A double bar closes the page, 
but evidently the song does not end there ; the 
oomposer, to prevent any mistake, has added 
the words ' Yolti cito,* the meaning of which is 
precisely the same as the more usual version of 
the direction. [J.A.F.M.] 

VOLUME, when applied to the sound of an 
instrument or voice, is tne quantity, amount, or 
fullness thereof. The word has acquired this 
meaning since the time of Johnson. In Rous- 
seau's Dictionary, Volume is explained to mean 
Compass — 'the extent or interval between the 
highest and lowest sounds.' [6.] 

VOLUMIER,* Jean Baptistb, a Belgian 
musician, chiefly remembered for his accidental 
connexion with John Sebastian Bach, said to 
have been bom in 1677, in Spain, and brought 
up at the French Court.' He entered the 
Electoral Chapel of Prustda Nov. a a, 169 a, 
and soon became Mattre de Concert and Direc- 
tor of the dance munic at the Berlin Court, 
and was renowned for his Ballets. On June a8, 
1709, he was appointed Concertmeister to the 
Court of Dresden. Here he kept up his former 
reputation for dance music and divertissements, 
but was also celebrated as a violin-player, es* 
pecially of French compositions, and a performer 
on an instrument of the Hackbrett kind, of his 
own invention. He was on friendly terms with 
Bach and an enthusiastic admirer of his genius, 
and it was during his residence at Dresden, and 
also at his instigation, that the famous match 
was arranged between Bach and Marchand the 
French player, which resulted in the flight of 
the latter. Yolumier died at Dresden Oct. 7, 
I7a8. (See Furstenau, 'Zur Geschichte Musik 
... am Hofe Dresdens'; Matheson, *£hren- 
pforte' ; Forkel, • J. S. Bach.') [G.] 

YOLXJNTARY. The name given to the pieces 
of organ-music played before, during, and after 
B U Mid tohftYc bMn ofifinally Woulayvr. 
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Divine Service; and possibly derived from the 
fiust that from their not foiming a part of the 
regular service, it was optional with toe oiganist 
to play them or not. These took the form of 
highly embellished versions of Hymn-tunes, 
Diapason piece. Trumpet voluntary, Introduc- 
tion and fugue. Comet voluntary, witii half- 
comic ' eoohoes ' on the 'Swelling Organ.' The 
voluntary proper flourished chiefly between 1720 
and 1830. Oioft, Greene, Boyoe, Keeble^ Battis- 
hill, Kelway, Beokwith, Bennet, S. Wesley, Rns^ 
fell, and T. Adams were all writers of voluntaries. 
Manv of thor compositions have a tranquil grace 
which is not unpleasing, but they are too small 
in plan and too artless in execution to make 
themselves heard agunst 19th century bustle. 
Those by Russell ought not so to die. They are 
almost in suite -form and generally contain a 
melodious frigue with clever modulation and 
climax. Handel's airs and choruses (not always 
sacred by the way — 'Wretched Lovers ' being a 
great favourite), scraps of symphonies andquartets, 
even songs without words, gndually crowded out 
this gentle music, not always to Uie advantage 
of art. Now again better taste seems to have 
brought in real organ works. Not to mention 
the greatest composers, Wesley, Smart, Hopkins, 
Best, and a large number of good German writers, 
have been encouraged to write suitable music. 
Some day we may hope to hear the best of all — 
John Sebastian Bach s wonderful settings of the 
Chorale, tW.Pa.] 

YORSCHLAG (Ger.>, an ornament made at 
the conmiencement of a note, and therefore the 
opposite of the Naohsohlao, which is placed at 
the end. It usually consists of a note one degree 
above or below the principal note, as the note 
which it embellishes is called (Ex. i), though it 
may be more distant from it (Ex. a), and it may 
also consist of more than one note (Ex. 3), in 
which case it has a special name. [Slidi, Doobli 
Appoooiatuba]. 




The Yorschlag is written as a small note or 
notes, and is not accounted for in the time of the 
bar. In order to make room for it, the principal 
note is slightly curtailed and its entrance de- 
la>'ed, as is shown in the above examples. This 

Za 
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is in aocordanoe with a rule which is insisted 
upon by all the best authorities, at least so far 
»8 regards the works of great masters, namely, 
that all graces must fall within the value of their 
principal note. Ttirk {CtavienchuU) mentions 
with disapproval the custom of playing it before 
the beat, and therefore within the time of the 
preceding note, which method of rendering he 
describes as 'in the French style,* though it does 
not appear to have been universal among French 
musicians, for Boyvin, an eminent French organ- 
ist, in his 'Premier Livre d'Orgue* (1700), ex- 
plicitly directs that the Yorschlag shall be struck 
exactly with the bass. 

• The Yorschlag in its ordinary form, consisting 
of a single note one degree above or below the 
principal note, is of two kinds, long and short. 
The long Yorschlag, generally known by its 
Italian name of Appoggiatura, has a definite 
proportional value, which varies with the length 
of the principal note, being one-half of a simple 
note (Ex. 4), two-thirds of a dotted note (Ex. 5), 
or the whole value of the principal note when- 
ever the latter is tied to another of the same 
name (Ex. 6). The written length of the 
Yorschlag, as may be seen from the examples, 
bears no exact relation to its actual length in 
performance, though it is customary in the case 
of the Yorschlag to a simple note to write it of 
its precise value, as in £x. 4. 




The short Yorschlag, also called unverdnder- 
lick (unchangeable) because its value does not 
vary with that of the principal note, is made as 
short as possible, and the accent is thrown on 
the principal note. Like the Appoggiatura, it 
is written as a amall note, usually a quaver 
(a differenee which produces no corresponding 
diversity in the rendering), and in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the long Yorschlag it became 
customary about the middle of the last century 
to draw a small stroke obliquely across the hook 
of the note^ thus f ^. This sign, though highly 
practical and valuable, has unfortunately been 
so irregularly and unsystematically employed by 
composers, and so frequently abused by engravers 
and printers, that it is at present unsafe to trust 
to the appearance of the Yorschlag as a guide to 
its length, which has rather to be governed by 
considerations of musical effect. This is espe- 
cially the case with modem editions of classical 
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compositiouR, both instrumental and vocal, in 
which it ia quite usual to meet with the cross 
stroke in cases where the long Appoggiatura is 
imperatively demanded by good taste. For a 
fuller description of both long and short Yor- 
schlag see Appoggiatura. [F.T.] 

YORSPIEL. (Germ.), a Prelude— a piece 
played before something else, as a piece played 
after is called a Nachspiel or Postlude. In the 
sense of an introduction or first movement to a 
fugue the terms Prelude and Yorspiel have been 
already examined. [See vol. iii. p. a8.] Bach's 
Choral- Yorupiele have not however been touched 
upon. There are organ pieces apparently in- 
tended as an introduction to the singing of the 
hymn — in which the chorale is taken as the 
basis of the piece, the treatment being either by 
florid and imitative accompaniments to the air 
in the treble, or in some inner part, in canon or 
otherwise, or in the bass, or as a fughetta, or in 
any other way which occurred to the genius and 
knowledge of this mighty master. Peters's The- 
matic Catalogue of Bach's works contains 1 26 of 
such Yorspiele, besides 3 a ' Choral- variationen* on 
4 Chorales. [G.] 

YOX HUMANA, YOIX HUMAINE. An 
organ stop of 8-feet tone and of the reed family, 
but with very short capped pipes, which there- 
fore reinforce only the overtones of the funda- 
mental The pipe for the CC note, which would in 
the case of an ordinary reed-stop be nearly 8 feet 
in length, is here often only 1 3 inches. The pipes 
vary little in length, and there are perceptible 
breaks in the timbre. As its name implies, the 
stop is supposed to resemble the human voice. 
Bumey (Tour through Germany, vol. ii. p. 303), 
speaking of the specimen in the Haarlem organ, 
says, *It does not at all resemble a human 
voice, though a very good stop of the kind : but 
the world is very apt to be imposed upon by 
names ; the instant a common hearer is told that 
an organist is playing upon a stop which resem- 
bles the human voice, he supposes it to be very 
fine, and never enquires into the propriety of the 
name or the exactness of the imitation. How- 
ever, I must confess, that of all the stops I have 
yet heard which have been honoured by the ap- 
pellation of Yox humana, no one, in the treble 
part, has ever yet reniinded me of anything 
human, so much as of the cracked voice, of an 
old woman of ninety, or, in the lower parts, of 
Punch singing through a comb.' This more 
than century-old description is by no means out 
of date. In acoustically favourable buildings, 
and when only just audible, the stop has some- 
times a weird effect which is not unimpressive, 
but distinctness is quite fatal. The Yox humana 
should be placed in a box of its own inside the 
swell box. It is nearly always used with the 
tremulant. Opinions differ as to its capacity for 
combining pleasantly with other registers, and 
this depends upon the kind of stop. There are 
instances where it gives a piquant quality to 
other light stops. Its voicing is very delicate 
and soon gets out of order. [W.Pa.] 
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VROYE, Th^odorb Josepb t>t, Belgian 
writer on music, bom Aug. 19, 1804, at Villers- 
lA-Yille, between Ottignies and Fleams (Bel- 
gium), was ordained priest in i8a8, and has de- 
voted all his spare time to the study of plain- 
aong and the liturgical singing of the church. 
In 1835 he was appointed Canon and Precentor 
of the Cathedral of Li^ge, and conducted the 
services with a care and taste which produced 
remarkable results. He published a * Vesp^al ' 
(1829), * ' Graduel * (1831), and a 'Procession- 
ale' (1849), which have passed through many 
editions in Belgium ; also, a 'Traits du Plain- 
Chant' (1839), and a 'Manuale Cantorum* 
(1840). His last work, ' De la Musique Religi- 
euse* (1866), written in conjunction with the 
Chevalier Van Elewyck, is a collection of docu- 
ments and observations relating to the Congresses 
of Paris ( 1 860) and Mechlin ( 1 863-64) on service 
music. De Vroye died at li^e, July 29, 1873. 

He must not be confounded with A. db Vbots, 
a clever flute-player, who has played in Paris 
every winter for the last dozen years, but of 
whose history nothing can be discovered. [6.C.] 

VUILLAUME, a fiimily of French musical 
instrument makers, originally from Mirecourt. 
As far back as the first half of last century there 
was a Jean Yuillaume established in this small 
town among the Yosges mountains, but it is 
doubtful whether he was any relation of Claude 
Yuillaume, bora 1771, died 1834, maker of 
cheap violins, and head of the family afterwards 
so well known. Claude had four sons, who all fol- 
lowed in the same line of business. The eldest. 

Jean Baftiste, was bom at Mirecourt, Oct. 
7, 1798, and apprenticed to his &ther, but find- 
ing nothing further to learn in his native town, 
went to Paris in 181 8. His first master was his 
fellow-townsman Fran9ois Chanot, who with his 
guitar-shaped violin expected to revolutionise the 
art of violin-making. [Chanot, vol. i. p. 355 a.] 
In this he was mistaken, but he was of groat 
service to Yuillaume by leading him to more 
scientific methods of working than the old- 
fashioned rule of thumb. In 182 1 he left Cha- 
not for L^t^, an organ-builder at Payonne. L^t^ 
was son-in-law to Pique, an excellent workman, 
who saw at once the value of the new partner, 
who for his part learnt much from Pique, and 
retained through life a grateful recollection of 
him, and of the experiments they made together. 
In 1825 'L6i6 set up with Yuillaume at No. 30, 
Rue Croix des Petits Champs. Yuillaume*s 
marriage in 1826 brought him into the society 
of several influential people, including, amongst 
others, F^lix Savart, the professor of acoustics, 
intercourse with whom ^ve a fresh turn to his 
studies. Henceforth his chief aim was to disoover 
the secret of the old Italian masters, and the cause 
of the superiority of their violins. Becoming his 
own master in 1 827, he removed to 46,^ Rue Croix 
des Petits Champs, where he lived till i860, 
and turned out many instruments now of great 
value. The style of his workmanship waa speedily 
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recognised, and he gained silver medali at the 
Paris Extdbitions of 1827 and 1834, and gold 
medals at those of 1839 and 1844. ^^ sent his 
'Octobasse,' and his splendid imitations of old 
Italian instraments to the Paris Exhibition of 
1849, ^^^ ^^ name does not appear in the re- 
port of the jury. At the London Exhibition of 
1 85 1 he had a glass case containing two quartets 
of stringed instruments, and his perfected 'Octo-^ 
basse,' for which he was awanled the Grand 
Council medal, a distinction acknowledged at 
home by the Legion of Honour. At Paris in 
1855 he obtained the M^daille d'honneur, and 
since then has been considered entirely above 
competition. To reach this high position he 
spai^ neither pains nor expendituire, making 
long journeys after special qualities of wood, and 
going frequently to Italy, where he discovered 
documents relating to Stradivari hitherto un« 
known. In Januarv, 1855, he spent 80,000 
francs (£3,200) on tne purchase of 250 instru- 
ments, collected by Tarisio, including the splen- 
did Strad violin, called 'Le Messie,' because it 
was never allowed to be seen, though always 
talked about. Having made his fortune, Yuil- 
laume might have retired to his fine house at Les 
Temes, and his family, but work was to him a 
prime necessity, and the successes of his son-in* 
law. Dolphin Alard, only stimulated him to 
further exertions. Several specimens of his in- 
ventions may be seen in the Museum of the Paris 
Conservatoire, one being a violin of a new and 
shortened form made for JuUien, a rebec of his 
own design, an alto, an oetob<u$e, a bow with 
fixed head, others in hollow steel, etc., all show- 
ing considerable ingenuity and great manipu- 
lative skill. He was an ardent devotee of Antonio 
Stradivari, and virtually dictated F^tis's biography 
of him. For the last ten years of his life he oc- 
cupied himself especially with studying effects of 
sonority, and means of acquiring pc^ection of 
tone. He invented a new mute, which he called 
the sourdine insianian^e, and fancied he had 
discovered a way of mijiing strings perfectly 
cylindrical, so that they were never out of tune. 
He died in his Paris house. No. 3, Rue Demours, 
Feb. 19,' 1875. He left nearly 3,000 instru- 
ments, a certain number of which he had made 
entirely with his own hands. His price was 
300 francs (£12) for a violin, and 500 francs 
(£16) for a cello. Each is now worth double, 
but his instruments vaiy considerably and care 
is necessary in distinguishing between the dif- 
ferent kinds. He was fond of trying different 
ways of drying wood, and imparting to it the 
qualities of age, experiments which often failed, 
and impaired the durability of his instmments. 
He cannot be said to have turned out nothing 
but chefs-cCauvref but nevertheless he standH 
with Lupot at the head of French musical in- 
strument makers of the 19th century. The 
second son of his brother, Claude Yuillaume, 

Nicolas bom 1800, died 1871, passed his 
life at Mirecourt, excepting the period between 

> VIdal, rouglii. And oibcn. five Uia 6au Maroh 19, but ihu U 
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1S39 Mid 184a, wben he wm working with J«Mi 
Bnptiste. He made thmp Tiolins on^, and took 
a broDse medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
for a pattern which he called the ' Stentor.' The 
next brother, 

Nicolas Fbahoou, bom at Mireoonrt May 
13, 181 a, apprenticed to his father, and after- 
wards a pnpil of Jean BapUste, settled at Bms- 
sels in i8a8. The instrmnents he sent to the 
Exhibitions at Brosseb in 1835 and 1841 re- 
ceived silver medals. Having been appointed 
maker to the Conservatoire, and beocmie intimate 
with F^tis, he exhibited at London, Paris, and 
Dublin, and was awarded medals of the first 
class. Maintaining a constant intercourse with 
his brother, the writer met him frequenUj, and 
found him to have a special knowledge of the old 
Italian instruments, which he repaired with 
great skill. In 1873 he showed at the Vienna 
Exbibitiou a double quartet which gained a 
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medal of the first class, a success rewarded by the 
King of the Belgians with the Order of Leopold. 
He died at Bnutsels of apoplexy Jan. 14* 1876. 
Another brother, 

Claudb FRAwpois, bom 1807, and also ap- 
prenticed to his father, took to organ-building, 
and ended a chequered existence as a maker of 
violin cases. His son, 

SBBASTiAir, bom 1835, died 1875, a pupil of 
his unde Jean Baptiste, turned out some good 
work, and took a bronxe medal at Paris in 1867, 
and a silver one at the Havre Exhibition of 1868. 
He is however best known as a maker of bows. 

Thus the family of V uillaume is now extinct. 
Its principal member too died without having 
carried into effect lus favourite project of found- 
ing with his brothers a museum at Mirecourt, 
wherein should be deposited the best types pro- 
duced by all native artificers of this cradle of 
French musical instrument makers. [G.C.] 



VIARD-L0UI8, JiNKT. nSe Martht, bom 
September 39, 1 83 1 , at Carcassonne. She learned 
the piano first at the Conservatoire, Paris, where 
she obtained the first prize, and afterwards from 
Madame Pleyel. In 1853 she married Nicolas 
Louis, composer, and after his death in 1857 
devoted henelf to a complete study of the great 
masters. In 1859 she married M. Yiani, a 
merchant of Paris, and in 1864-65 undertook a 
tour through Austria and Germany, where her 
performance of Beethoven's works obtained the 
approval of various good judges, contemporaries 
<i the great composer. On returning to Paris 
she gave concerts, at which the chamber music 
of Brahms and RafiT was first introduced to 
French audiences. In 1874 a reverse of fortune 



obliged her to come to London for the purpose 
of teaching, and on March 4, 1876, she made her 
first appearance, at the Alexandra Palace, in 
Beethoven's Choral Fantasia. In the spring of 
1878 she gave orchestral concerts at St. James's 
Hall, in which she played various pieces, classical 
and modem, including for the first time in public 
a MS. Fantasia of Cherubini's. She was compelled 
to abandon this enterprise, and devote herself 
solely to teaching ; but since 1883 she has given 
various concerts devoted to the chamber music of 
Beethoven for piano solo, or piano and other 
instruments. These are still in progress. Mme. 
Yiard-Louis has recently published a work en- 
title<l ' Music and the Piano ' (London, GriflSth 
and Farran« 1884). [A.a] 
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WACHT AM RHEIN, DIE (The guard 
of the Rhine.) A modem Grerman Volk*- 
lied, which during the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71 was so popular as to become a 
national song. 
Allegro mareaio. 





Wseht un • BheinI 



The poem is by Max Schneckenbuiger, a 
manufacturer, bom Feb. 17, 181 9, at Thalheim 
in Wtlrtemberg, and died May 3, 1849, at Bui*g- 
dorf near Berne. It had its birth in 1840, when 
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tli0 left biiik of the Rhine wan tlireatened by 
Fhmoe, and was soon seised on by composers : — 
F. Mendel of Berne (1840) ; Leopold Schr&ter of 
Worlite (185a) ; and F. W. Seringof Strassburg, 
and lastly by Carl Wilhebn, the author of the 
melody given above, bom at Schmalkalden in 
18 1 5, pupil of Aloys Schmidt, Anton Andr^.and 
Spohr, and from 1840 to 1865 conductor of the 
Liedertafel in Crefeld. The song was composed 
by him as a part-eong for men's voices, March 
14, 1854, was first sung on the nth of the fol- 
lowing June, and quickly found its way into 
print In 1 871 Wilhelm received a pension of 
£150 a-year from the Emperor, but did not long 
survive his good fortune, as he died Aug. 16, 
1873, ia his native town, where a monument has 
been erected to him. 

The * Wacht am Rliein* is the subject of the 
Vinous 'National Denkmal* near Bingen, by 
Johannes Schilling, the sculptor, which was un- 
veiled by the Emperor in 1883. ^^ ^^^ °^^ ^ 
ciinfbunded with another Rhine-song (poem by 
N. Becker) of equal popularity in its time — 

Sie toUen thn nieht haben. 
Den frelen deutiobsn Bbein, 

which was set to music by Kreutzer and many 
more, and sung everywhere in 1 840 and 41 . The 
song is sharply criticised by Mendelssohn in his 
letters of Nov. 18 and ao, 1840, and Feb. 37, 
1 84 1, and was answered by Alfired de Musset in 
the well-known 'Nous TaVons eu, votre Rhin 
allemand.' [M.F.] 

WACHTEL, Thiodor, bom March 10, i8a3 
or i8a4, at Hamburg, the son of a stable-keeper, 
began life by driving his father's cabs. He learat 
to sing from Mme. Grandjean, and obtained 
operatic engagements at Schwerin, Dresden, 
Hanover (1854), Berlin, Darmstadt, Vienna, 
etc. On June 7. 1863, he made his cUbtU in 
England at the Royal Italian Opera as Edgardo 
in ' Luda,* and fiuled completely. He sang there 
again in the seasons of 1864 and 1865 with better 
results; and indeed obtained a certain popu- 
larity, more on account of his fine and powerfid 
voice than from any artistic use he made of it. 
His principal attraction was the way he pro- 
duced a m alt direct frt)m the chest instead of 
by the customary falsetto; he brought out the 
note with Stentorian vigour and great success, 
especially when he played Manrico or Arnold. 
Of his other parts may be named Stradella on 
the production of Flotow's opera of that name 
at the Royal Italian Oper% June 4, 1864. and 
Vasco de Gama on the production of 'L'Afri- 
caine* in England, July a a, 1865. He re-appeared 
in 1S70 and again in 1877 at Her Majesty's. 
In 1869 he sang in Paris with very indifferent 
results, but has been successful in America both 
in German and Italian opera. Two of his most 
popular characters in Germany are George 
Brown ('Dame Blanche*) and dhapelon ('Pos- 
tilion '), especially the latter, in which he affords 
great delight to his audiences by the dexterous 
manner in which he cracks a coachman*s whip 
in the Postilion's song. His son, Theodob, 
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iMgan life at a dookmakcr; and «! one period 
of his life was a tenor singer of the wne CEdibre 
as his father. He died of consumption in Jan. 
1871, aged 30. [A.C.] 

WADE, JosiPB AuGnsTiirs, bom In Dublin 
at the dose of the last or beginning of the present 
centurv. Not only is the date of Wade's birth 
doubtful, but his parentage also. Aooording to 
surviving members of his own fiunily, he was 
of gentle blood, but Dr. Richard R. Madden 
(his schoolfellow), the generally trustworthy bio- 
grapher of the * United Irishmen,' tells us that 
his origin was humble, his father being « dairy- 
man near Thomas Street, Dublin. A limilar 
uncertainty surrounds the place of hli maturer 
education. The tales of his presenting himself 
at the gate of the University of Dublin, and 
addressing the porter in Latin are wild fictions, 
for the books of the University (called Trinity 
College Dublin) reveal the fact that Wade was 
never a member of the place. He Is said to 
have entered the 'Irish Record Offioe' as a 
junior derk, when little more than 16, bnt no 
record remains of the fact in the books of the 
office. Wade soon quitted Dublin, and married 
a lady of fortune. Miss Kdly of GamaviUai near 
Athlone. The first recorded essay of his muse 
is the words and music of a song, ' Lovely ICate 
of Gkumavilla.* His bliss was however but short- 
lived, for be grew weary of the young li^y, 
returned to the Irish metropolis, and is laid to 
have acquired considerable skill as an anatomist 
and surgeon, but the books of the Irish College 
of Surgeons contain no mention of his name. 
About this time he published, through Thomas 
Cooke & Co. in Dublin, a baUad, of whicb both 
wordM and music were his own, 'I have culled 
ev'rv flowret that blows'; and made the ac- 
quamtance of Sir J. Stevenson, who finding in 
him literary and mdodial gifts, and — what was 
then extremely rare amongst amateur^ — an ex- 
tended knowledge of harmony and the theory of 
music, strongly advised Wade to apply fbr the 
University <£air of music, dormant since I774» 
when the Earl of Momington, appointed in 
1764, had resigned the ofiloe. It was neoessary 
however to matriculate and become a member 
of the Universitv, and the matter fell to the 
ground. After this, surgery was abandone4« and 
Wade became a poet-musidan. At tUi time 
he was of mild and gentlemanlike manners, and 
appeared about 35 years of age : it is possible 
that It was now, and not during his lx>yhood, 
that he and William Rooks found employment 
in the Record Office in Dublin. However, his 
restless disposition induced him to migrate to 
London, where his talents soon brought him 
into notice. From intercourse with orchestral 
performers, he acquired sufficient confidence to 
undertake to conduct the Opera during Mr. 
Monck Mason*s regime, a position he did not 
long retain. In fuct, he made but a poor pro- 
fessor, the poverty of his orchestration bdng not 
more remarkable than the antiquated style of 
his melody. He had been engaged bv the firm 
of Chappeil to make himsdf generally useful ; 
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but he made to nse of hi^ gifts m poet, musi- 
cUn, and scholar, snd the house reaped little 
advantage from him. He frequeuted taverns, 
drank to excess, and has been known to drink 
all his companions under the table and finish 
the night with the landlord. His Irish wife 
having died childless, he seems to have formed 
some fresh matrimonial connexion, judging by 
an appeal made after his death for aid to his 
wife and destitute children. His downward pro- 
gress was rapid, and for the last few years of his 
life he was unknown* He only once returned to 
his native city — in Dec. 1840, travelling with 
Lavenu's touring party. It included Liszt, 
Richardson the flautist, the Misses Steele and 
Bassano, John Parry, and J. P. Knight ; two or 
three of Wade*s concerted pieces were included 
in the concerts, at which nowever he did not 
appear, even as accompanyist. He wandered 
about for some weeks, visited one or two re- 
latives, and returned to London, where he died, 
July 15, 1845, at his lodgings in the Strand. 

There is little doubt that Wade was a man 
of remarkable gifts and acquirements. His 
personal appearance was much in his favour ; he 
was witty and quick in perception, and had ac- 
quired some knowledge of the Latin classics, as 
well as of one or two modem languages, and 
also had a smattering of anatomy. His memory 
was retentive in the extreme. Above all, he 
possessed a g^ for creating melody : add to this 
£sir skill as a violinist, and a trifle of orches- 
tral knowledge, and what might not Wade have 
aocomplished but for incredible indolence and 
follvl It remains but to add a list of his works, 
with their approximate dates : — ' The Prophecy,* 
an oratorio (Drury Lane 1824) ; * The two Houses 
of Granada^ (ib. 1826) ; 'The pupil of Da Vinci * 
(operetta by Mark Lemon); * Polish Melodies' 
(words and music) 1831 ; * Convent Belles* (with 
Hawes) 1833; * '^ woodland life* (polaoca in- 
terpolated in 'Der Freischtltz* and sung by 
Braham) ; * Meet me by moonlight alone ' ( sung by 
Vestris) ; the duet ' l*ve wandered in dreams,' 
and other vocal pieces. This last obtained a popu- 
larity equalling the preceding ballad, which had 
the good fortune to be further immortalised 
in the pages of Frazer's Magazine for October 
1834, by the witty Father Prout, in French attire. 
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It should be said that Wade was associated 
with Mr. 6. A. Macfarren as pianoforte arranger 
of the earlier issues of Mr. Wm. Chappeirs 
National English Airs. [R.P.S.] 

WAELRANT, Hobebt, one of the most 
distinguished of the second generation of the 
great Flemish masters, was bom about 151 8 at 
Tongerloo,* in the district of Kempen land ^North 
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Brabant). An old tradition relates that he went 
in his youth to Venice, and there studied under 
the guidance of his great fellow-countryman^ 
Adrian Willaert ; but this lacks confirmation, 
and may very possibly be as apocryphal as the 
similar story usually told with reference to 
Sweelinck*s sojourn at Venice, and the lessons 
he had from Zarlino later on in the century. [See 
SwBBLiNOK.] Be this as it may, Waelrant is 
found in the year 1544 established in Antwerp, 
as a singer in the choir of the chapel of the 
Virgin at Notre Dame. Three years later he 
had a school of music there, where he introduced 
a new method of solmisation, that known as 
hoeedUation or the oocef Bdgica} [See Sol- 
misation ; Voces Beloica.] He is said now to 
have entered partnership with J. de Laet as a 
publisher of music ; but this was more prob- 
ably not until 1554.' ^^ association lasted 
until 1567, when de Laet retired or died. Wael- 
rant was twice married, first in 1 55 1, and again 
before 1 568 ; by his first wife he had six children. 
He died at Antwerp in his seventy-eighth year,* 
Nov. 19, 1595. 

Among contemporaries Waelrant was held in 
very high repute, not only as a teacher of music, 
but more especially as a composer, chiefly of 
madrigals and motets. Guicdardini, in his 
* Descrittione di tutti i Paesi bassi'^ includes 
him in a list of the greatest living musicians of 
his time. His first musical works were ' Chan- 
sons • published by Phalesius at Lou vain, 1553- 
1554, and 'II prime Libro de Madrigali e Can- 
zoni francesi a cinque voci; Anversa, Huberto 
Waelrant e J. Latio, 1558.' It is remarkable 
however that of the numerous volumes of music 
which he published — Psalms, ' Cantiones Sacrse,* 
*Jardin musiqual,' etc. — only two (of the 
' Jardin *) include compositions by himself. He 
seems in fiict to have preferred to publish either 
by Tylman Susato or Phalesius. Seven of the col- 
lections of the latter contain works by Waehrant. 
One of these was also edited by him under the 
following title, * Symphonia angelica di diversi 
eccellentissimi Musici, a quattro, cinque, e sei 
voci: Nuovamente raccolta per Uberto Wael- 
rant. I565.*« [R.L.P.] 

WAERT, DE. [See Weet, De.] 
WAGENSEIL, Geobo Christoph, born Jan. 
I5» *7i5» '" Vienna, where he died March i, 
1777.' He studied the clavier and organ with 
Woger, and the science of compoMition with 
Fux and Palotta, the former of whom recom- 
mended him for a Court scholarship in 1736, and 

1 The dlMoreiT of WMlrmnt'i btrUipUre Udue to the KMarohM 
of M. A. GoovMrti. HUtolre et BlbUognphle de I* Typofntphle 
mtulcale dam \m Pftn-bet. pp. 38^10. Antwerp IWO. A confUiloD 
with A nameuke had led to the opluloo previously UDlveraally 
accepted, that the musician was a native of Antwerp : see F^tls, «.«. ; 
Mendel and Belssmann. Muslkalisches Oonveraailons-Lexikon, zi. 
SSS. 8nd ed. lt«0 : and also K. vander Straeten, La Musique auz Fays- 
tias. 111. 901-904. 1876. 

a See F. Sweertlos. Atbenss Belglee p. 880. Antwerp IflSB, toUo : 
rander Straeten, 1. OS^ 1W7 : Mendd and Baissmann. zi. SS4. 

« Ooovaert*. p. «L 4 Sweartlus, U. 

• Fate 42. ed. Antwerp. 1068 folio. 

• For the complete bibliography see the GooTaarts, p. 908-277. 

T He was thus in his 6Srd year at the time of his death, and not 92 
as Oerber sutes (vol. 1.). and after him F4tls. Meltber was he b&, as 
Buruey supposed wbeu he visited him In ITTt 
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tt Conrt composer in 1739, <^ P<>^ which he de- 
tained till his death. He was also organist to 
the Dowager Empress Elizabeth Christine from 
1 74 1 to her death in 1750, and music-master to 
the Empress Maria Theresa and the Imperial 
Princesses, with a life-salary of 1500 florins. 
Among his pupils were Steffan, then Court 
Capellmeister, and Leopold Hoffmann, after- 
wards CapeUmeister of the Cathedral. When 
Mozart, a little boy of 6, was playing before the 
Court in 1 76a, he enquired ' Is not Herr Wagen- 
seil here? he knows all about it/ and when the 
latter came forward, he said, ' I am playing a 
concerto of yours ; you must turn over for me.* 
In old age Wagenseil suffered from sciatica, which 
confined him to his room, and nearly lost the use 
of his left hand from gout. Neyertheless when 
Bumey visited him he managed to play several 
of his compositions ' in a masterly manner, and 
with great fire.' ^ In his day he was a favourite 
composer fur the clavier with both amateurs and 
artists. He modelled his church music after 
Hasse and Scarlatti, his dramatic music after 
Leo, and his instrumental after Rameau. Of the 
latter many pieces were engraved in Paris, Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, and Vienna. There are several 
MS. works of his in the Court Library, and in the 
Archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, both vocal (cantatas, Italian arias, etc,) 
and instrumental (trios, quartets, divertimenti, 
symphonies, etc.). Operas by him are also men- 
tioned. Of permanent value are ' Suavis artifi- 
oiuse elaboratus, etc.* in 6 parts (Bamberg, 1 7^0) ; 
• Tre Divertimenti per Cembalo * (Vienna, 1 701) ; 
'Divertissement musical,* 6 sonatas for clave- 
cin« op. I (Nuremberg, Haffner) ; and 4 nos., 
each containing * VI Divertimenti da Cembalo,' 
dedicated to his pupils the Archduchesses Mari- 
ana, Marie Cristina, Elizabeth, and Amalia (all 
1760), finely engraved on copper by Giorgio 
Nicolai for Agostino Bernardi the Viennese pub* 
lisher. The theme of Handel's ' Harmonious 
Blacksmith ' is often said to be taken from one 
of Wagen8eil*8 pieces, but it has not yet been 
identified. [C.F.P.] 

WAGNER, JoHANVA, niece of Richard Wag- 
ner, was bom at Hanover, October 13, 1828, 
daughter of Albert Wagner, a dramatic tenor. 
He married Elise Gollmann, with a voice of the 
abnormal compass of three octaves and two 
notes, who in her very short career is said to 
have sung the parts of Tancredi and of the Queen 
of Night, with equal fulness of tone. 

Richard Wagner and his brother Albert lived 
together in Wtirzburg during the whole of 1833. 
Johanna, then only five, sang everything she 
heard; and her uncle, in after years, would often 
quote her childish version of the words of operas. 
She appeared at six as Salome in the 'Donau- 
weibcnen.' In 1843 her uncle heard her sing 
the part of Myrrha in Winter's *Unterbrochene 
Opferfest,' and in May 1844 obtained a temporary 
engagement for her at the Royal Opera at Dres- 
den, where he was preparing the first performance 

> FraMot ' StAt« of Hiuto Id Germaoy/ p. VB, 
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6t hit ' RienzL* Though but sixteen she had such 
success as Irma in 'Maurer und Schlosser,* and 
Agathe in the ' Freischtttz,* that she was not 
only engaged for three years, but the manage* 
ment paid the fine necessary to release her from 
her contract at the Ducal Theatre at Bemburg. 
She spent the summer with her uncle near 
Dresden, studying his Tannhauser, scene by 
scene, as he composed it, and had the honour of 
creating the part of Elizabeth when only seven- 
teen. Her uncle had intended the first perform* 
ance to take place on her seventeenth birthday, 
but the illness of a singer postponed it unUl 
Oct. a I, 1845. However, when his friends as* 
sembled at his house for supper that night, 
Johanna found, hidden under her napkin, a little 
gold bracelet engraved with her name and the 
date, a proof of his satisfaction with her per- 
formance which will always be her greatest 
treasure. Such hopes were founded upon the 
talents of the young singer that the King of 
Saxony sent her to Paris to study under Garcia. 
She left Dresden Feb. i, 1847, accompanieil by 
her father, who until then had been her in- 
structor. Returning in six months she appeared 
as Norma, singing in Italian, her uncle conducting* 
She now added to her repertoire Fidelio, Valen- 
tine, Adiiano, Susanna, Reiza, Favorita, Donna 
Anna, Recha, Euryanthe, Emani, Sextus, Weisse 
Dame, etc Her uncle's part in the revolutionary 
troubles of 1849, and consequent exile, making it 
unpleasant for her to remain in Dresden, she 
accepted an engagement at Hamburg ; there 
she created the first German Fides in the ' Pro- 
ph^te,' and sang it fifty times in succession. In 
1850 she was permanently engaged at the Royal 
Opera House in Berlin, with an exceptional con- 
tract giving her six months leave each year. King 
Frederick William FV. and his Queen thoroughly 
appreciated her talent, and she frequently sang 
for them in private, accompanied by Meyerbeer, 
whose faithM friendship she enjoyed firom the 
day he first heard her sing. 

in 185 a she came to England, but owing to 
a lawsuit concerning her contract, she was pre* 
eluded from singing at either of the opera-houses. 
In 1856 she appeued at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
as Tancredi, Lucrezia Borgia, and Romeo. Of the 
latter, Mr. Lumley, in his ' Reminiscenoes,' writes: 
— • Was it possible to listen and not feel every 
hostile feeling crushed ! Gifted with a voice com- 
bining the resources of soprano and contralto in 
one — or rather with two voices (wrote one able 
critic) ; a well-aocentuated style of declamation ; 
endowed with a grace which made every attitude 
a pictorial study, no wonder that Mile. Johanna 
Wagner took the house by storm.* 

In 1850 she married Herr Landrath Jach- 
mann, and two years later had the misfortune to 
lose her voice suddenly and completely. She then 
bravely entered upon a second artistic career, 
as an actress, her very exceptional gifts en- 
abling her to do so with brilliant success. This 
lasted for eleven years, at ^e same Theatre at 
Berlin. Her new repertoire included Marie 
Stuart,Queen Elizabeth, Lady Macbeth, Antigone, 
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Vhmdi%, IiabeUft (Bride of MenTiui). UM of 
Orleaoi, Hennione, Medea, Sappho, etc In 
1870-71, at the requeit of Griifiim yon Boon, 
wife of the Minister for War, the joined the 
Red Crora Society, and spent nine months in 
tending the wounded in the State Hospitals at 
Bertin. In 187a she took leave of the stage as 
Iphigenia, amidst many honours ; the Emperor 
in person presenting her with the Gold Medal 
for Arts and Scienoes. Meantime her voioe had 
returned to a great extent, and on May aa, 187a, 
at her uncle's request, she went to Bavreuth, 
to take part in the performaooe of BeethoYen*s 
Ninth Symphony, wnich he gave to oelebrate the 
laying of the first stone to his theatre there. Slie 
sang the solo alto part, as she had done on Palm 
Sunday twenty-six ye^n before, at his perform- 
aooe of the same oymphony at Dresden. In 
1876, at the opening at the Wagner Theatre at 
Bayreuth, she took the minor parts of Walkdre 
and Norn, only regretting she was not able to 
serre her uncle in a greater part. 

However, in i88a a new sphere of artistic use- 
fulness was opened to her. Baron Yon Perfall, 
Intendant of the Royal Opera at Munich, ofiered 
her the Professorship of Dramatic Singing, in the 
Royal School of Music there. This appointment 
she accepted (to quote her own woras) ' in the 
hope of training young artists in the spirit and 
traditions of her unde, to be worthy interpreters 
of his works.' L^.B.] 

WAGNER, WiLHELM Richard, bom May 
aa, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at 
Venice; interred Feb. 18, 1883, at Bayreuth. 

The materials of the following article have 
been thus arranged: I. Biographical, personal. 
II. Literary. ILL Musical. I V. Chronological 
Lists. 

I. Wagner's ancestors were natfyee of Saxony, 
fidrly well educated and -fidrly well to do. The 
grandfather, Gottlob Friedrich Wagner, who 
died in 1795, was Aeeiiosiittentf and later on 
KmrfUrtUioh Sdchtitcher GmeralaeeUeinnehmer^ 
(ReceiYer-general of excise), in plain words 
Thwnehreiber (derk at the town-gates of Leip- 
rig) ; he married in 1 769 Johanna Sophia Eichel, 
daughter of Gottlob Friedrich Eichel, Sehulhalter 
(keeper of a school). Of their cliildren, two 
sons and a daughter, the eldest son, Carl Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Wagner, bom 1770 at Leipzig, 
was the father of the poet-composer. He is 
described as Aduarius hei den Stddtgerichten 
(clerk tothe city police-courts) ; a ready linguist, 
whose command of French stood him in good 
stead during the occupation pf Leipzig, when 
Davoust made him chief of police ; fond of 
poetry, and of theatricals, in which he occasion- 
ally took an active part — as, for instance, in the 
private performanoe of Goethe's ' Die Miteohul- 
digen,* given by Leipzig dilettanti in Thome's 
bouse, near the famous Auerbach*s Keller, facing 
the Marktplatz. He married in 1798 Johanna 
Ro»ina Berts (bom at Weissenfels, died Feb. 
1S48), by whom between 1799 and 181 1 he had 
nine children. 
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L Albert Wasner, 17M-1874, itadied medieiiie at the 
Unirenitjr of Leipsig; sotor and linger at Wttrsburg 
and DfMden: flnafly stage manager at Berlin; 
father of Johanna Jaohmann- Wagner the well- 
known linger. 

a. Carl Ooitar Wagner, 1801, died early. 

a. Johanna BoeaUe Wagner, diitingniihed actreei (Fran 
Dr. Ootthard Oiwald Marbach), 18(K»-1837. 

4. Carl Jolins Wagner, 1804, became a goldsmith, died 
at Dresden. 

& Imise Constanse Wagner (Fran Friedrich Brodk- 
haus), 1806-187a 

6. (Hara Wilhelmine Wagner (Fran Wolfram), a singer, 

180T-1876. 

7. MarU Theiesia Wagner 1800, died 1814. 

8. WUhelmine OttiUe Warner (Fran Professor Her- 

mann Brookbaos*), 1811-1883. 

9. WUiBiLM BICUAED Waoxss, Umj 22, 18191 

The last of these dates' is inscribed on a 
white marble slab between the first a^d second 
stories of a qoaint old honse, Der veisw und 
rothe L6ve, in the BrOhl at I^pzig, now No. 88, 
where the poet-composer was bom. After the 
battle of Leipzig, October i6, i8, and 19, i8i3« 
an epidemic (ever, attributed to the carnage, 
fell upon the town, and just five months after 
Richard's birth, on November a a, the • Herr 
Actuarius* died of it. His widow was left In 
sad straits. The eldest son was but 14; she 
had no private means, and her pNcnsien was 
small. In 1815 she became the wife ^f Lud-^ 
wig Geyer (bom January ai, 1780, at Eisleben), 
actor, playwright, and amateur portrait-painter. 
He had formerly been a member of * Seconda*s 
troupe,' which used to give theatrical perform- 
ances altemately at Dresden and Leipzig. At 
the time of the marriage he was a member of 
the KonigL-Siichs-Hoftheater, and accordingly 
the family removed to Dresden.* Richard Wng- 
ner frequently spoke of .him with affectionate 
reverence, treasured his portrait by the side of 
that of his mother, and was delighted at the sur- 
prise performance of one of Geyer*8 little plays, 
< Der Bethlehemitische Kinderaiord,* which was 
privately got up at Bayreuth in celebration of 
his 60th birthday, 1873. 'My schoolbooks at 
the Dresden Kreuzschule.* Wagner said to the 
writer, ' were marked Richard Geyer, and I was 
entered under that name.' 

Qever* wanted to make a painter of me, but I was 
Terr unhandy at drawing; I had learnt to play * Ueb 
immer Treu and Redliohkeit ' and the ' Jnngfemkrana ' 
(Freysohttts) which was then qoite new. The day 
before his death (aoth Sept^ 1821) I bad to play these to 
him in an alining roomr-and I heard him faintly 
saying to my mother, *Do yon think he might ha?e a 
gilt for moslo T ' 

In Dec. i8aa (»t. 9) Richard had besun to 
attend the Kreuaschule, a * classical school.* He 
did well there, and became the favourite of Herr 
Sillig, the prefessor of Greek, to whose delight 
(spt. 1 3) he translated the first twelve books of ihe 
Odyssey uutof school hours. His progress in Latin 

1 Hennsim Broekhsns. UMii«U-kooin> oriantsUalMid tranilator of 
Soma-derft. «t«. 

t At Wacnar*! birth BeethoTM wsi49yaan oM. Bp^lir*. WelMr 
27. Manohuer 17, Bpontlni 38, RoMini 81. Auber ». Mererbevr 22, 
BelHnt 11. BerllM 10, BUndelMohn end Ohopin 4. Schumann S. 
Lluta. . 

a Tta«ra WW also a ohtld of the MuouAflAmice. Oaaellla 0«j«r. 
who appear* at Frau Avenarioa in Wacner** eorreapoadaooa. 

« Autubb«raplilaohe Bkuaa. U«S. 
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to bftye been oomparaiively alow, ttfll his 
gifti attracted atteDtion. ' I wan considered good 
in lUteris.' At German Teniee he was uniuuallj 
qaiok« The boys were asked to write commemora- 
tire venes on the death of a ichoolfellow, and 
after the removal of much bombast Richard's 
were printed (et. 1 1). * I was now bent upon be- 
coming a poet ; I sketched tragedies in Greek form 
in imitation of Apel's * Polyeidos,* ' Die Aeto- 
lier,' etc I attempted a metrical translation of 
Borneo's monologue, by way of learning English, 
etc.* German versions of Shakespeare were then, 
as now, much read. The boy*s fancy was exdted, 
and he secretly began a grand tragedy (et. 14). 
It was made up ot Hamlet and I^ar, forty-two 
men died in the course of it, and some of them 
had to return as ghosts so as to keep the fifth act 

Sing. Weber's music also took hold of him. 
e knew the airs from Der Freyschutz by heart, 
and played the overture ' with atrocious finger- 
ing.' — 'When Weber passed our house on his 
way to the theatre, I used to watch him with 
something akin to religious awe.' 

It appears that Weber now and then stepped 
in to have a chat with the delicate-featured and 
intelligent Frau Geyer. * Her sweet ways and 
lively disposition had a special charm for artiits.' 
But the pleasant life at Dresden was not to last 
long. Geyer's salary had been a small one, 
and soon after his decease pecuniary troubles 
atoee. Three of the grown-up children took io 
the theatre, and when the elder sister Bosalie 
got a good engagement at ' erste Idebhaberin' at 
Leipzig, the mother followed with the younger 
members of the family. Bichard attended the 
Kreosschule till the autumn of 1 8a 7, and entered 
the Nicdaischule at Leipzig early in the following 
year (»t. 15). The change proved unfortunate. 
He had sat in ' Secunda * at Dresden, and was 
now put back to 'Tertia*; his feelings were 
hart, and he came to dislike the school and 
the masters. * I grew negligent, and scamped 
the work ; nothing interested me except my big 
tragedy.' At the (Jewandbaus Concerts he first 
bewd Beethoven's symphonies, and the impres- 
sion upon him ' was overwhelming.' Music such 
as that to Egmont appeared to be the very 
thing needful for the tragedy. He found a copy 
of Logier's 'Thorough-bass' at a circulating 
library, and studied it assiduously ; but some- 
how the 'System' oould not be turned to 
account. At length a master was engasred, 
Gottlieb MUller, subsequently organist at Alten- 
bnig; Bichard compcMed a quartet, a sonata, 
and an aria, under his guidance ; but it does not 
appear how far MiiUer was really re^wnsible 
for these pieces. The lessons did not last long. 
MttUer thought bis pupil wilful and eccentric, 
and in return was accounted a stupid pedant. 
The ferment in Bichard's mind now took a 
literary direction. The writings of E. T. A. 
Hofifmann engrossed his attendon, and it is 
curious to note that so early as in his i6th ^ear 
he became acquainted with some of the subjects 
which he treated later. on. Thus, Hoffinann's 
' Serapions Brdder,' in vol. ii., contains a story 
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about the leffendary contest of * Meisternin- 
ger ' (Hoffmah s misnomer for ' Minnesinger ') al 
Wartburg (and Act of Tannhauser) ; and sundry 
germs of Wagner's * Meistersinger ' are to be 
found in Hoffinann's ' Meister Martin der Kfifer 
von Nilmbere.' — LudwigTieck's narrative poem 
'Tannhiiu8#r was read at the same time. — 
A performance Jbf lieethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony led to an attempt at a musical pastoral, 
the dramatic aspect of^which was suggested by 
Goethe's 'Laune des Yerliebten.' — In 1829-30 
Bichard attended Uie 'Thomasschule' with re- 
sults little more satisfactory than at the ' Nioolai.' 
Practically his philological studies went no 
further ; ' I chose to write overtures for grand 
orchestra, and to bluster about politics with 
young litterati like Heinrich Laube.' An over- 
ture (in Bb, 6-8) was performed under H. Dom 
at the theatre between the acts of a play 
( 1 830, a?t. 1 7). ' This was the culminating point 
of my absurdities. The public was fidrly puzzled 
by the persistence of the drum-player, who had 
to give a tap fortiagimo every four bars from be- 
ginning to end; people grew impatient, and 
finally thought the thing a joke.' * 

When he matriculateid at the University of 
Leipzig (1830), WagAer had the good luck to 
find a proper master, Theodor Weinlig, Cantor 
at the Thomasschule, an admirable musician 
and a kindly intelligent man, who at once 
gained his pupU's confidence and led him in the 
right direction. Wagner felt deeply indebted 
to Weinlig, and heUl his memory in gntX 
esteem. In 1877 he spoke at length about the 
lessons : — 

Weinlig had no spsdsl method, but he was clear- 
headed and praotioal. Indeed 70a cannot ttaeh com- 
position, 70a may show how mnsio gradnally csme to 
be what it is, and thus gnide a yonng man's Judoment, 
but this is iiistorioal oritioism, ana cannot directly 
result in practice. All 70a can do is. to point to some 
working example, some particular piece, set a task in 
that direction, and correct the pupil's work. This is 
what Weinlig did with me. He chose a piece, gener- 
ally something of Mossrt's, drew attention to its con- 
struction, relatiye length and balance of sections, prin- 
cipal modulations, number and qualitvof themes, and 
general character of the moYement Then he set the 
task :— 70U shall write about so man7 bars, divide into 
so man7 sections with modulations to correspond so and 
so, the themes shall be so many, and of such and such 
a character. Similarly he would set eontrapuntal ex- 
ercises, canons, Aagues— he analysed an example mi- 
nutely and then gave simple directions how I was to go 
to work. But the true lesson consisted in his patient 
and careftil inspection of what had been written. With 
infinite kindness he would put his finger on some 
defeotire bit and explain the why and wherefore of the 
alterations he thought desirable. I readily saw what 
he was aiming at, and soon managed to please him. 
He dismissed me, saying, you have learnt to stand on 
your own legs. My experience of young musicians 
these forty years has led me to think that music should 
be taught all round on such a simple plan. With 
singing, playing, composing, take it at whateyer stage 
you like, there is nothing so good as a proper example, 
and careftil correction of the pupil's attempts to follow 
that example. I made this the basis of my plan for the 
reorganisation of the Music-school at Munich, etc.* 

The course with Weinlig lasted barely six 

1 AntoMoffraphliebe Sklxw. 

t TheM ftnd other words of Wasno^ printed la imsll type, and 
not otborwlM authenticatad, wars utt«r«d In eonvvnatlon with the 
writer to the spring aud summer of ItTH. sod are here flrsi made 
publio. 
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months. A Sonata in 4 movements Bb, op. i, 
and a Polonaise for 4 hands in D, op. 2, were 
printed at Breitkopf & Hartel^s — straightfor- 
ward music, solid schoolwork, without a trace 
of Wagner. A Fantasia in F| minor, where 
Weinlig's controlling hand is less visible, 
remains in MS. 

Whilst this musical work was going on, philo- 
logy and aesthetics, for which his name was set 
down at the University, were neglected. He 
plunged into the g^lf of German students* 
dissipations (curious details are given in the 
privately prin ted ' Lebenserinnerungen *) , but soon 
felt dii^gusted, and worked all the more steadily 
at music. In the course of 1830 he made a 
pianoforte transcription of BeeUioven's Ninth 
Symphony, which was offered to Messrs. Schott 
in a letter dated Oct. 6. In 1831, feeling sure of 
his competency to do such work, he addressed a 
letter in very modest terms to the Bureau de 
Mudque (Peters) offering his services as 'cor- 
rector for the press and arranger.' ' Dom (in a 
contribution to Schumann's *Neue Zeitschrift,* 
1838, No. 7) gives a pleasant account of his en- 
thusiasm for Beethoven in those early days. * I 
doubt whether there ever was a young musician 
who knew Beethoven's works more thoroughly 
than Wagner in hb i8th year. The master's 
overtures and larger instrumental compositions 
he had copied for himself in score. He went to 
sleep with the quartets, he sang the songs and 
whistled the concertos (for his pianoforte-playing 
was never of the best) ; in short he was possessed 
with a furor teutonicm, 'which, added to a good 
education and a rare mental activity, promised 
to bring forth rich fruit.* A ' Concert-overture 
mit Fuge* in C (MS.) was written in 1831 ; and 
another MS. Otverture in D minor (Sept. 26, 
amended Nov. 4) was performed Dec. 25, 1831. 

In 183a (set. 19) he wrote a Symphony in 4 
movements (C major). * Beethoven,' he says of it, 
*and particular sections of Mozart's C major 
Symphony were my models, and in spite of sun- 
dry abeiTations, I strove for clearness and power.' 
In the summer of this year, he took the scores 
of the Symphony and the Overture in C to the 
•Music- town,' Vienna — probably with a view to 
some small post. He foimd Herold's ' Zampa ' and 
Strauss's 'Potpourris' from 'Zampa' rampant 
there, and beat a hasty retreat. On the way home 
he stopped at Prague, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Dionys Weber, director of tho Conserva- 
torium, whose pupils rehearsed the Symphony. 
The score was then submitted to the Directors 
of the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig. The 
managing director, Hofrath Kochlitz, editor of 
the 'Allgemeine Musicalische Zeitung,' an au- 
thority in musical matters, invited the composer 
to call. ' When I presented myself to him, the 
stately old gentleman riiised his spectacles, saying, 
"You are a young man indeed! I expected an 
older and experienced composer." He proposed 
a trial performance at the meetings of a junior in- 
stitution, the '* Euterpe," and a fortnight after^ 

> HeiT TappOTt. in hti admirable broehnra 'Richard Waffn«r,Ml& 
UtoB nud seine Werke.' glret the entire letter (Au(. 6. USl). 
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wards (Jan. 10, 1833) my Symphony figured in th^ 
prognunme of a Gewandhaus Concert.' The 
sequel of the story of the work is as follows. 
In 1834-35, Wagner being on a visit to Leipzig, 
presented the score to Mendelssohn,' who was 
then conducting the Gewandhaus Concerts; or 
rather, he forced it upon him in the hope of 
getting a critical opinion, and perhaps another 
performance. Mendelssohn, though repeatedly 
meeting Wagner later on, never mentioned the 
score, and Wagner did not care to ask him about 
it. After Mendelssohn's decease the MS. appears 
to have been lost, and inquiries proved firuitless. 
In 1872 an old trunk was discovered at Dresden 
which had been left by Wagner during the dis- 
turbances of 1849. ^^ contained musical odds 
and ends, together with a set of orchestral parts 
almost complete, which proved to be those of 
the missing Symphony in the handwriting of a 
Prague copyist of 1 83a. A new score was com- 
piled from these parts, and after nearly half 
a century a private performance of the work 
was given by the orchestra of the Liceo Marcello 
at Venice on Christmas Eve 1882, Wagner con- 
ducting. Apart from its biographical interest 
the symphony has few claims to attention. In 
1883, 'for the benefit of the curious,* Wagner 
quoted a fragment of the Andante, and then 
dismissed the whole as * an old-fashioned ouvrage 
de jeunesse,'* 

Whilst at Prague (summer of 1 83 2) he wrote his 
first libretto for an opera, ' Die Hochzeit.* ' It was 
of tragic import. A n infuriated lover climbs to the 
window of the bedroom of his beloved, who is his 
friend's bride. She is awaiting the arrival of the 
bridegroom. The bride wrestles with the madman, 
and precipitates him into the courtyard below. 
At the funeral rites the bride, with a wild cry, 
falls dead over the corpse.' On his return to 
Leipzig he began writing the music. There was 
a grand septet, which pleased Weinlig; but 
Wagner's sister Rosalie disapproved of the story, 
and the verses were destroyed. An autograph 
presentation copy to the ' WUrzburger Musik- 
verein * consisting of the introduction, chorus and 
septet (not sextet), 36 pages, is extant. 

With the year 1833 (et. 20) begins Wagner's 
career as a professional musician. The elder 
brother Albert, who had a high tenor voice, 
was engaged at the theatre of Wurzbui^ as actor, 
singer, and stage-manager. Richard paid him a 
visit in the summer, and was glad to take the 
place of chorus-master with a pittance of ten 
florins per month. Albert's experience of thea- 
trical matters proved useful; the Musikverein 
performed several of Richard's compositions ; hia 
duties at the theatre were light, and he had 
ample leisure to write the words and music to an 
opera in 3 acts, * Die Feen.' The plot of this opera 
is constructed on the lines of 'Gozzi's *La donna 

t Details In 'Get. Sehriflen.* toI. z. 'Berloht liber die Wleder- 
auflOhrung eines Juffendwerket.* pp. S99-I0S. 

' Bericht abet die WlederauffiUminc elnei Jugendwerkee,' pp. 



4 Gablo 60SSI (1782-1808) Venetian plajwrtght ; hit pleeei. bejad 
on fairy talea, were admired by Goethe. Schiller, Slamondl. etc. 
' Re Turandotte ' was translated and adapted for the Weimar stage 
by Schiller : Weber wrote musk to It In MM. 
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■erpente, Fiaba teatrale in tre atti/ with a 
characteristic change in the cUnouemerU. In G ozzi's 
play a fairy is ready to forgo her immortality for a 
mortal lover, but she can do so only under certain 
conditions. The lover shall not disown her, no 
matter how unworthy she may happen to appear. 
The fairy is turned into a snake, which the lover 
courageously kisses. Wagner altera this : the 
fairy is not changed into a snake, but into a 
stone, find she is disenchanted by the power of 
music. ' Beethoven, Weber, and Marschner were 
my models. The eruanble pieces contained a 
good deal that seemed satbfactory, and the finale 
of the second act especially promised to be 
effective.* £zcerpts were tried at Wtlrzburg in 
1834. ^^ ^^ return to Leipzig Wagner offered 
the opera to Ringelhardt, the director of the 
theatre, who accepted but never performed it. 
The autograph score is now in the possession of 
the King of Bavaria. 

In the spring of 1 834 Wilhelmine Schroeder- 
Devrient appeared at Leipzig. Her performances 
both aa actress and as singer gave a powerful 
impulse to Wagner^s talents. Her rare gifts 
appear to have suggested to him that intimate 
union of music with the drama which he after- 
wards achieved. During six important years 
(1843-48 and 49), when she was engaged as prin- 
cipal singer and he as Kapellmeister at Dresden, 
he was in almost daily communication with her. 
As late as 1872 he stated that her example had 
constantly been before him: 'whenever I con- 
ceived a character I saw her* In 1834 ^he 
sang the part of Romeo in Bellini's 'Mon- 
tecchi e Capuletti.' The young enthusiast for 
Beethoven perceived the weakness of Bellini's 
music clearly enough, yet the impression Mme. 
Devrient made upon him was powerful and 
artistic. The Leipzig theatre next brought out 
Auber*s 'La Muette de Portici' (Masaniello). 
To his astonishment Wagner found that the 
striking scenes and rapid action of this opera 
proved effective and entertaining from beginning 
to end, even without the aid of a great artist 
like Mme. Devrient. This set him thinking. 
He was ambitious, and longed for an immediate 
and palpable success ; — could he not take hints 
from Bellini and Auber, and endeavour to com- 
bine the merits of their work ? Heroic music 
in Beethoven's manner was the true ideal; 
but it seemed doubtful whether anything ap- 
proaching it could be attained in connection 
with the stage. — The cases before him showed 
that effective music can certainly be produced on 
different lines and on a lower level; the desi- 
derata, as far as he then saw them, were, to con- 
trive a play with rapid and animated action; 
to compose music that would not be difficult 
to sing and would be likely to catch the ear of 
the public. His sole attempt in such a direc- 
tion — ' Das Liebesverbot/ an opera in two acts 
ajter Shakespeare's 'Measure for Measure* (the 
part of Isabella intended for Mme. Devrient) — 
has not had a fair chance before the footlights. 
He sketched the libretto during the summer 
holidays, and worked at the score in 1835 and 36. 
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Details of the plot and the rather licentious 
tendency of the whole are described in his Get. 
Schrifteoi, vol. i. The music is curiously unlike 
his former models ; and it is easy to trace the in- 
fluence of *La Muette,' and even of 'B Pirata' 
and 'Norma.' 

In the autumn of 1834 Wagner undertook the 
duties of Musikdirector at the Magdeburg thea- 
tre. The troupe of actors and singers, mostly 
young people, was not a bad one; they liked 
him, and the curious life behind and before the 
scenes afforded interest and amusement. At 
concerts under his direction the overture to ' Die 
Feen * and a new overture to Apel's play ' Colum- 
bus ' (1835) were perfonned ; he wrote music for 
the celebration of New Year's Day 1835, songs to 
a fantastic farce * Der Berggeist,' etc., and came 
to be liked by the public as well as the artiste. 
In the summer of 1835 ^^ ^e^t on a tour to find 
new singers, and was promised 'a benefit per- 
formance ' as a set-off against expenses. During 
this tour he again met Mme. Schroeder-Devrient 
when she appeared at Nttmberg as Fidelio, and 
as Emmeline in Weigl's ' Schweizerfamilie.' The 
theatre at Magdeburg was supported by a small 
subvention fromtheCourtofSaxony,and managed 
by a committee. But in spite of such assist- 
ance and supervision the worthy Director, Herr 
Bethmann, was ever on the brink of bankruptcy. 
He had a habit of disappearing when pay-day 
came round, and the troupe was in a bad plight 
during the spring season of 1836. 'We meant 
to close,' writes Wagner, 'towards the end of 
April with my opera, and I worked hard to get 
score and parts finished in good time. Bui as 
early as March the leading members threatened 
to leave ; for my sake they agreed to remain till 
the end of the month and to study my work. This, 
however, was not an easy task. No Singspid} 
but music after the manner of La Muette ! Herr 
Bethmann represented that he would be put 
to sundry expenses for stage properties, etc., and 
claimed the first night for hit benefit. I was 
to profit by the second.' There were twelve 
days left, and the preparations went on inces- 
santly; rehearsals at the theatre, rehearsals at 
every private lodging ; all Magdeburg excited ; yet 
no man knew his part, and the ensembles were 
hopeless. At the general rehearsal Wagner's 
conducting, gesticulating and prompting, kept 
things together somehow. Not so at the per- 
formance (March 29, 1836) — a crowded house, 
and utter chaos. The repetition for the com- 
poser's benefit was duly announced, but col- 
lapsed ere the curtain could rise — few people 
in the auditorium, and a free fight behind the 
scenes!^ 

Wagner had many debts and no means to pay. 
He repaired to Leipzig, hoping that the long 
connection of members of his family with the 
theatre there would smooth the way for 'Das 
Liebesverbot.* He was advised to offer the part 
of Marianne to the daughter of the director ; but 

1 Sm Stkobptil, toI. III. p. SIS. 

* For ft droll account of the performane«. m« 'Bwlcht AUr aIm 
•nta Opernauirahraiic.' 0«f . Schrlften. voL 1. 
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Herr RingelhaTdt, after perusin); the libretto, 
stated that his paternal consoienoe would not 
permit him to sanction the appearance of his 
daughter * in a piece of such frivolous tendency.* 
Wagner next applied to the Konigstaedter 
Theater at Berlin— equally in vain. Penniless, 
he left Berlin for the Prussian town of Konigs- 
berg, where colleagues from Magdeburg— Frau 
Pollert the prima donna, and his special friend 
Wilhelmina or * Minna* Planer, the actress (erste 
Liebhaberin) — had found engagements. With a 
view to the oonductorship he arranged concerts at 
the Schauspielhaus, at one of which an overture 
of his, presumably ' Columbus, ' was performed. — 
At lengUi the appointment at conductor was 
promis^; and he forthwith married Fraulein 
Planer (Nov. 34, 1836)— the third daughter of 
the ' Mechanicus' Gothilf Planer of Dresden. * I 
wasted a year at Konigsberg amid petty cares, 
worrying myself and others. An overture ** Rule 
Britannia " is the only thing I wrote.' How to 
get out of this groove of medioority t He longed 
for Paris. In those days success in the operatic 
world b^an in France. Had not Meyerbeer 
recently cleared 300,000 francs by ' Les Hugue- 
nots* 1 Wagner sent sketches for an opera in four 
acts — ' Die hohe Braut,' after a novel of Heinrich 
Kdnig*s — to Scribe the librettist, hoping thus to 
approach the Parisian Op^ra.^ Of course Scribe 
took no notice. — About Michaelmas the Director 
at Konigsberg followed Herr Bethmann*s ex- 
ample, and declared himself bankrupt. 

Wagner eagerly grasped at a chance which 
presented itself from the Russian side of the Baltic. 
A theatre was about to be started under Karl v. 
Holtei at Riga. On the recommendation of Dom, 
who had gone thither some years before, Wagner 
was chosen * First Musikdirector,* and his wife, 
and her sister, Thereee Planer, were engaged 
for the * Schauspiel.' As compared with Magde> 
burg or Konigsberg, Riga was a wealthy place, 
and the salaries were literal. Wagner found all 
that was needful to attain good performances, and 
set to work energetically. During the winter sea- 
son he conducted orchestral concerts ; his over- 
tores 'Columbus' and 'Rule Britannia* were 
played ; he wrote various arias for the vocalists ; 
and the text to a comic opera in two acts, * Die 
glUckliche Barenfamilie.*' Dec. i ith is the date 
of a 'Benefizvorstellung von Bellini's Norma, 
fUr Herm Musikdirector Wagner.' — During the 
summer of 1838 he rehearsed M^hul's * Joseph * 
' with great love and enthusiasm for the work ' — 
and completed the book of ' Rienzi.' 

When in the autumn I began the musio to BienEl, 
my sole care was to do Juitice to the subject. I had 
■o laid it out that a first performance would be impos- 
sible at a second-rate theatre. I had Paris in view. — 
The thought of conscious triviality, even for a single 
bar, WAS Uitolerable. The character of Bienxi, ardent, 

I In 1849 these sketches were earrl«d ont In liffht Terse to obllce 
Ospellmelster Retxslffor. Wsffner'a coUescue at Dretdsn. In 1MB the 
opers, eoUtled (BisoMi and Oioseppe. or) ' Die Frsmosen In Nltai.' 
In 4 sctK, and with sundry sltersilons enforced bj the Austrian 
censorship, music by Kapellmeister J. F. Klttl. was performed at 
Prague with considerable and lastlnt success. 

t L. Nohl found the MB. at Blga In Ign. tofether with sketches for 
bits of the music— '4 la Adam.* These are quoted iu Keue 
Zelucbrlft (liM. p. iHh 
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I approached it by way of the grand opera ; still my 
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In the spring of 1839, at the termination of 
his contract, the first two acts were finished. 
He returned to Konigsberg (July 1839), paid 
his debts, repaired to the port of PiUau, and 
took berths, on board a sailing vessel bound for 
London, for himself, his little wife, and a huge 
Newfoundland dog, en route for Paris. ' I shall 
never forget the voyage : it lasted three weeks and 
a half, and was rich in disasters. Three times 
we sufifered from the effects of heavy storms. 
The passage through the Narrows made a won- 
drous impression on my fancy. The legend of 
the 'Flyinff Dutchman* (he had read it in 
Heine's Salon) 'was confirmed by the sailors, 
and the circumstances gave it a distinct and 
characteristic colour in my mind. We stopped 
eight days in London to recover firom the trying 
effects of the voyage. I was interested above 
all things in the aspect of the town and the 
Houses of Parliament ; of the theatres I saw 
nothing.'* 

At Boulogne he made the acquaintance of 
Meyerbeer, and remained four weeks to cultivate 
it. How fsjr the music to * Rienzi ' pleased Meyer- 
beer does not appear, and the saying attributed 
to him that 'Rienzi' is the best opera-book 
extant is not sufficiently authenticated. Meyer- 
beer provided Wagner with letters of introduc- 
tion to the Directors of the Op^ra and the Th^tre 
de la Renaissalioe, to Schlesinger the music- 

Sublisher and proprietor of the ' Revue et Gazette 
lusicale,' and to M. Gouin his agent, 'Valter 
ego du grand maitre.* Assertions in German 
journals that Wagner was then or at a later 
period under pecuniary obligations to Meyerbeer 
are groundless, and have been publicly contra- 
dicted. The true relations of the two men will 
be described further on. 

Pabis. Wagner arrived in Paris in September 
1839, ^^^ remained till April 7, 1842 (et. 26-29). 
His hopes and plans were not realised ; yet, for 
the growth of his power as an artist this was an 
important and eventful time. 

Except for the take of my poor wife, whose patience 
was sorely tried, I hare no renson to regret the adven- 
ture. At two distinct periods we felt the pinch of 
poyer^ severely — actually suffered f^om cold and hun- 
ger. I did a good deal of work, mere drudgery for the 
most part, but I also studied and if^-rote assiduously, and 
the performances of Beethoven at the Conservatoire 
were invaluable to ma 

They found lodgings in an out-of-the-way 
quarter. Rue de la Tonnellerie, 'au fond d'un 
appartement garni d'assez triste apparence,' in 
an old house wbich claims to have been the 
birthplace of Moli^re. Patronised and intro> 
duced by Meyerbeer, Wagner was received 

• Bee ' Bine Mlttheilunf sn metne Frennde.* 

« They lodged tor snithi St the Hoop and Horseshoe, 10 Queen Street, 
Tower Hill, still ezlstlnc : then sUjed at the King's Arms boarding 
house. Great Oompton Street. Soho ; from which place the dog dis- 
appeared, and turned up again after a eouple of days, to his master's 
frantic Joy. Wagner's accurate memory for localities was puziled 
when he wandered about Soho with the wtHm- In Itm and Called to 
And the old house. Mr. J. Oyriaz. who has seaknisly traoed every 
step of Wagner's in London. 18SS. 00^ and 77, states that the | 
have been pulled down. 
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with marked politenees. ' L^n Pillei, Director 
of the Op^rft, at that time called 'Acad^mie 
rojale de musique' [see vol. i. p. 6] lui tend 
les braa, Sohlesinger lui fait mille offtoB de 
■enrice, Habeneck i. Conductor at the Op^ra and 
the GonBervRtoire) le traite d*^gai k ^gaL' But 
he 80on found that fine speeches meant anything 
rather than help or goodwill. In fact, Meyer- 
beer^s intervention seems to have told against, 
rather than for him. *Do you know what 
makes me suspicious of this young man f ' said 
Heine ; ' it is that Meyerbeer recommends 
him.* * When told of Wagner's antecedents and 
his sanguine hopes of success, Heine devoutly 
folded his hands in admiration of a German's 
faith. — There was no chance whatever for 
'Kienn* at the Op^ra. *Quand il lui d^ 
taille les merveilles de son Riemi, le directeur 
de Tacad^mie enveloppe sa phrase laudative 
d'^pith^tes plus r^rvdes: quand il insiste et 
deuiande une audition k jour fixe, son interlo- 
outeur recule visiblement, et redouble d'am^nit^ 
oratoires pour ^viter un engagement formel.' A 
writer for the ' Vari^t^ ' undertook a transla- 
tion of the libretto of ' Das Liebesverbot ' for 
the Thd&tre de la Renaissance. Three numbers 
were tried and found acceptable. ' Wagner quitte 
k la hAte la rue de la Tonnellerie, trop ^loigu^ 
de ce monde d'artistes avec lequel il va se 
trouver joumellement en contact. II achate 
des meubles et s*^tablit triomphalement rue du 
Holder.* On the very day of his removal M. 
Joli the Director failed, and the doors of the 
theatre were closed. Wagner attempted to gain 
a footing at one of the Boulevard theatres. 
There was a talk of his setting a vaudeville of 
Dumanoir*s, * La Descente de la Courtille,' and 
a beginning was made. ' Malheureusement, les 
choristes du th^tre ne s*^taient pas aguerris en- 
core k cette ^poque avec la musique de La Belle 
H^Une, et, aprbs quelques repetitions derisoires, 
on d^clara celle du jeune Allemand par&itement 
inezecutable. On en conserva seuleinent une 
ehanson : ** Allons k la Courtille ! *' qui eut son 
heure de c^iebrit^.' ' Wagner offered himself as 
a * ohoriste ' at a still smaller Boulevard theatre. 
'I came off worse than Berlioz when he was in 
a similar predicament. The conductor who 
tested my capabilities discovered that I could 
not sing at all, and pronounced me a hopeless 
case all round.' 

He tried song-writing with a view to the 
Salons. A French version of Heine's ' Die bei- 
den Grenadiere ' was made for him, and he set 
it, introducing the 'Marseillaise' at the close 
(1859) — ^ rather difficult and not altogether 
satisfactory composition, refused by professional 
singers with sufficient reason. It appears strange, 
however, that neither singers nor publishers 
would have anything to do with three other 
simple and lovely songs to French words: the 

1 On Um antliorltj of Theodor Hftfeo* l^to •ditor of Um New Tork 
Hulkialtung. No other well-anthentlc&ted utteruiee of Hetne*! 
ragardlnc Wa«iwr hms come to light. The lo-called letter to lAUbe 
whieh recently appeared In ' Dee Oroheeter ' (Dreeden), and wu re- 
printed bf Herr KMtner In 'PanlfU.' Is notfttotter at all. but ft 
ooneootlon nude ap of Laube's word*. 

» antpwlul. *B. Wegner,' p. ». The ehaneoa liae not been traoed. 
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delicious little. Berceuse, 'Dors^ mon enfant,* 
Ronsard's ' Mignonne,' and Victor Huffo's ' At- 
tente.' These were, literally, too good for the 
market. For ' Mignonne' Wagner in the end got 
a few francs when the song was printed in the 
music pages of a French periodicaL Subsequently 
(1841-42) it appeared together with *Attente* 
and 'Dors, mon enfant,' in the 'Beilagen' to 
Lewald's 'Europa.' April i, 1841, is the date 
of a touching letter to the editor of * Europa,' to 
whom Wagner submits the three songs, request- 
ing speedy payment of the 'maximum* fee paid 
for such contributions, since prices are known 
to vary from 5 to 9 florins (about io-i8s.), 
'Ein Schelm, wer dch besser giebt, ab er ist: 
mich hat man hier so zugerichtet I ' 

On Feb. 4, 1840, the score of a superb orchea- 
tral piece, published 15 years later as *Eine 
Faust Ouverture,* was finished. This is the first 
work that haa the true stamp of Wagner. It 
was conceived after a rehearsal of Beethoven*s 
Ninth Symphony at the Conservatoire in the 
winter of 1839 (set. a6), and is in some sense 
a piece of autobiography written in music. As 
originally planned it was to form the first 
movement of a Faust Symphony. — After a trial 
performanoe at Dresden, July as, 1844, it was 
laid aside till 1855, ^hen a revised version 
was published bearing a motto from Goethe*! 

* Faust*— 

Und so iit mir dat Dasein eine Latt, 

Der Tod erwUuscht, das Leben mir rerbasstl 

It is a masterpiece of construction and instrumen- 
tation. The influence of Beethoven is apparent 
in the concise power of the themes, and the plain 
direct manner in which they are set forth, yet 
the work is Wagner's own from beginning to end. 
Performances in Paris were not so good as he 
had anticipated. ' The Acad^inie savours of me- 
diocrity ; the mise en seine and decorations are 
better than the singing. — At the Op^ra Comique 
the representations have a completeness and a 
physiognomy of their own such as we know nothing 
of in Germany, but the music written for that 
theatre is perhaps the worst that has yet been 
produced in these days of decadence. The miser- 
able quadrille rhythms which now (184 a) rattle 
across the stage have banished the grace of 
M^ul, Isouard, Boieldieu, and young Auber. 
For a musician there is but one thing worth atten- 
tion — the orchestral concerts at the Conservatoire ; 
but these stand alone, and nothing springs from 
them.' His remarks about the stars at the Op^ra 
— Dupres, Dorus-Gras, Rubini 'with his sem- 
piternal shake' — are rarely without a sting. — 
The facile success of virtuosi annoyed him. — 
Liszt, with whom he was to be so closely con- 
nected in after days, and who was then at the 
height of his fame as a virtuoso, appeared quite 
antipathetic. Wagner called once only at Lisit's 
lodgings, and left them in a state of irritation. 

* Tike liszt to a better world and he will treat 
the assembly of angels to a Fantaisie sur le 
Diable.* — Paris at Uie time harboured many 
Germans — artists, savants, literati — in needy 
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circumstancM for the most pnrt, bnt wann- 
hearted and impubiye. In such circles Wagoer 
found congenial associates. ' I met with many 
proofii of true friendship in Paris' — and the words 
may be taken to explain how it was that he and 
his *bildhubsche kleine Frau*^ did not actually 
starve during that first winter. The dog was 
stolen before they left the Rue de la Tonnel- 
lerie. 

Haying no immediate prospects, he set to 
work to complete the music to * Rienzi,* and for 
its ultimate performance cast his eye on Dres- 
den, where his name might be supposed to 
have some little weight. On Nov. 19 the score 
was completed, and on Dec. 4 he dispatched it 
to Herr ▼. LUttichau, the Intendant. In the 
meantime, to keep the wolf from the door, he 
did all manner of odd work for Schlednger, 
reading proofs, arranging rubbish for various 
instruments — the comet-k^piston among the 
number — making partitions de piano of operas, 
etc. In 1 84 1 he began to write for the ' Gazette 
Musicale.* A clever novelette, *Une visite k 
Beethoven/ * fut trfes remarqu^ par Berlioz, qui 
en parla aveo ^loge dans le Journal des Dibats* 
Such things improved his position in the estima- 
tion of musicians, and preserved his self-respect. 
But the pay was small and partly absorbed by 
the' expenses of translation; for Wagner, like 
roost Germans, knew enough French for every- 
day purposes, but could not write the langua^re 
effectively. His contributions to the Gazette 
were — to give their German titles: — 'Der 
Virtuoo und der Kiinstler,' ' Der Kunstler und 
die Oeffentlichkeit,* *Ein gliicklicher Abend,' 
«Der FreysohUtz,' 'Eine Pilgerfahrt zu Bee- 
thoven,' 'Das Ende eines deutschen Musikers 
in Paris.* The original German of the two latter 
has been preserved in the 'Dresdener Abend- 
zeitung' of Theodor Hell (Hofrath Winkler) for 
1841 ; the other articles have been translated 
back into German by Frau Cosima Wagner. 
Further articles written in Paris which the author 
thought worth reprinting are : — Rossini's *Stabat 
Mater,* dated Dec. 15, 1 841, and signed H. 
Valentino (Schumann's *Neue 2^it8chrift fiir 
Musik*), 'LeFreyschutz,''BerichtnachDeut6ch- 
land* (G«8. Schrift. vol. i.)," 'Ueber die Ouver- 
tfire ' (ditto, do.). A series of gossiping articles 
in Lewald's 'Europa,* signed V. Freudenfeuer, 
and styled 'Pariser Amusements' and 'Pariser 
Fatalitaten fUr Deutsche,' also the correspondence 
written for the Dresden Abendzeitung — ' Nach- 
richten aus dem Gebiete der KUnste und Wis- 
senschaften,' have been cancelled — with the one 
exception of an article on Hal^vy*s * Heine de 
Chypre,* Dec, 31, 1841 (Ges. Schrifl. vol. i.). 

On Feb. 4, 1841, Wagner's overture 'Colum- 
bus' was performed at the annual concert to 
which the publisher Schlesinger used to invite 
the subscribers to the Gazette musicale. This, 
by the way, was the only performance of one 
ot Wagner's works at Paris during his first resi- 

1 80 deMribed bT Frledrich Pecht. the pointer. 

* Aeoonlliig to Kftsiner. this wm & contribution to th« ' Aagi* 
bnrger Abendnltnug '-on Wolzogsn't ftuthorUj It ahould b« Drt^- 
itmtr AbcndnltUDC, 1841. 
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dence there. Score and parts disappeared at that 
time, and have not yet been found. 

When Meyerbeer returned in the summer of 
1840, Wagner was in g^eat distress. Meyerbeer 
again introduced him to the Director of theOp^ra, 
M. Pillet. This time it was a personal introduc- 
tion, and the reception accordingly was still more 
polite and encouraging. On Meyerbeer's ad- 
vice Wagner submitted detailed sketches for the 
libretto to an opera, ' Der fliegende Hollander,* 
with the proposal that a French text-book should 
be prepared for him to set to music. Wagner 
had come to an understanding about the treat- 
ment of the story with Heine, who had a claim to 
be consulted, inasmuch as it was Heine who haci 
recently related it tod had suggested a new and 
touching denouement which Wagner wished to 
adopt. In Heine's 'Memoiren des Herm von 
Scbnabelewopski,' the imaginary hero witnesses 
the beginning and end of a play about the 'Ahas- 
uerus of the ocean ' at some theatre at Amsterdam, 
and reports that in the course of that performance 
the salvation of the doomed captain was brought 
about by the devotion of a woman ' faithful unto 
death.** Matters at the Op^ra apparently pro* 
gressed just as Wagner desired. His sketches 
were accepted, and the names of various arran^ 
geura were mentioned. Meyerbeer asrain left 
Paris, and soon after his departure M. Pillet 
astonished Wagner by telling him that he had 
taken a liking to ' Le VaiBseau-Fantdme,* and 
was therefore anxious to dispose of it in favour 
of a composer to whom he hsd long ago promised 
a good libretto. Wagner refused to Usten to any 
such proposition, and demanded his manuscript 
back. But this again did not suit M. Pillet, 
and so the matter remained in abeyance, Wag- 
ner consoling himself with the hope that Meyer- 
beer would ultimately set it straight. In the 
spring of 1 841 Wagner, pressed by creditors, 
sub-let his rooms in the Rue du Helder, and took 
lodgings in the suburbs, at Meudon. Accidentally 
he heard that the plans for the ' Hollander * had 
been handed to M. Paul Foucher for versification^ 
and that if he did not choose to give his consent, to 
what was going on, he might be left in the cold 
altogether. Protests proved useless, and in the 
end M. Pillet paid £20 by way of compensation I * 

Wagner lost no time in completing his own 
poem and setting it to music. In seven weeks the 
score of the entire opera, except the overture, 
was finished. But £ 20, even at Meudon, cannot 
last for ever. Before Wagner could find leisure 
to write the overture he had to do two months 
more of journeyman work (Partitions de piano 
of Hal^vy's 'Guitarrero,* ' La Reine de Chypre,* 
etc.). * I did it all cheerfully enough, corre- 
sponded with the artists at Dresden, and looked 
forward to my deliverance. I offered the book 

• It wubowerer not » Dntch pl&T At Amsterdsm. but. u Dr. FnneU 
Hueffer bM thown. ftn Bngllth play of Fluball's at the Ad«lpbl In 
London which Heine witnessed In 18?7, and which furnlfthed him 
with the outllnM of the story. Still the Ingenious dtoonement Is 
Beloe** own. 

4 'Le Valasean-Fantome.' libretto by Foneher and Beroil. on 
Warner's plan, but with sundry interpolations of the conren- 
tional sort, music by Pierre Loui* Philippe DietKh (chorosmaster 
and subsequently conductor at thA Op^ta. bora IttS at DUon. died 
li«S at ParisX wm parforaMd Nov. 9. laii. 
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of the Hollander to the maxiAgera at M'anich 
and Leipzig; they refused it as unfit for Ger- 
many. I had fondly hoped it would touch 
chorda that respond quickest with Germans ! * 
At Berlin a word from Meyerbeer sufficed to 
get it ' accepted/ but without prospect of imme- 
diate performance. 

After the composition of the ' Hollander ' he 
cast about for other subjects. During a course 
of historical reading he met with the story of the 
conquest of Apulia and Sicily by Manfred, son 
of the Emperor Friedrich II. The picturesque 
semi-oriental circumstances of the story attracted 
him, and he sketched a libretto, *Die Sarazener,* 
in which a prophetess, Manfred's half-sister by 
an Arabian mother, kindles the enthusiasm of 
the Saracens and leads to yictory and to Man- 
fred*8 coronation. Mme. Devrient, to whom 
some years later he submitted the fully deve- 
loped plan, objected to the dinouement, and it 
was dropped altogether. 

By a lucky chance, the popular version (Volks- 
bnch) of the story of Tannhaiiser now came into 
his hands and took possession of his fancy. It 
has already been said that he was familiar 
with the subject; in early youth he had read 
Tieck's rhymed 'Erzahlung' ofTannhauser, and 
Hoffmanns novel 'Der ^ngerkrieg*; he was 
also aware that Weber had planned an opera 
on the legend of Tannhauser. • When I re-read 
Tieck*s altogether modem poem, I saw clearly 
why its mystical coquetry and frivolous Catho- 
licism had formerly repelled me. The Yolks- 
buch and the plain Tannhauser-Lied ^ present 
the figure of Tannhauser in far clearer and 
simpler outlines.' He was especially struck by 
the connection of Tannhauser with the contest 
of Minnesanger at Wartburg, which the Yolks- 
buch establishes in a loose sort of way. There- 
upon, he endeavoured to trace the story of the 
' Siingerkrieg ' to its source. A German philo- 
logist of his acquaintance happened to possess 
a copy of the mediaeval German poem. It in- 
terested him greatly, and he was tempted to' 
pursue the subject further. — One of the MS. 
copies of the 'Wartburgkrieg'* introduces the 
poem of ' Loherangrin.* ' Wagner was thus led to 
the study of Wolfram von Edohenbaoh's * Pand- 
val* and 'Titurel'; 'and thus an entirely new 
world of poetical matter suddenly opened before 
me.* — 

Dbbsden (1843-49, aet. 29-36). Before the 
ensemble rehearsals for ' Rienzi ' began in July, 
Wagner made an excursion to the Bohemian 
hills, and at Teplitz completed the sketches 
for the book of 'Tannhauser.* * Rienzi' had 
found friends in the person of Herr Fischer 
the chorusmaster, and of Josef Tichatschek the 
tenor, who felt sure that his •trumpet tones* 
would teU in the title-r6le. Mme. Schroeder* 
Devrient, in spite of her eontour» tant wit pea 

1 For the original ' TannhXinerlled ' ms Uhland't ' Alte hoeh- und 
nlflder-deaucbc Vollulioder.' Bk. ▼. p. 297. 

> See SImrock's edition of ' Der Wartbargkrleg ' OWB) aod his 
vwraioD into naodem German of Wolfram Ton Kschenbach'i ' ParzlTal 
und Titurel ' (ztI. Loherangrin. Srd edit. 1897). 

> Printwl by GOrrei Id Itoa. aod in UW acain edited by BOolMrt. 
VOL. IV, PT. 3. 
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maiemeU,* would make the most of Adriano. 
There was ample opportunity for novel scenic 
effects, dumb show, and the display of choral 
masses. The chorus-master and the stage-mana- 
ger were ready to make special efforts ; Reissiger, 
the conductor, was well disposed, and ha^ a 
good orchestra ; in short, the night of Oct. ao, 
184a, proved a memorable one. The perform- 
ance began at 6, and came to an end just before 
midnight, amid immense applause. ' We ought 
all to have gone to bed,* relates a witness, ' but 
we did nothing of the kind.' Early next morn- 
ing Wagner appeared in the band-room to make 
excisions. In the afternoon he re-appeared to 
see whether they had been properly indicated in 
the parts ; the copyist excused himself on the 
plea that the sini^ers objected ! * Ich lasse mir 
nichts streichen, said Tichatschek, 'es war 
zu himmlisch ! ' During the next ten days two 
repetitions were given to crowded houses at in- 
creased prices. When Reissiger, after the third 
performance, offered Wagner the bAton, the 
enthusiasm redoubled. Wagner was the hero 
of the day. By and by Rienzi came to occupy 
two evenings : acts i and a — and 3, 4, 5. The 
attraction at Dresden has continued more or 
less ever since. But it was five years before the 
work was performed at Berlin, Oct. 36, 1847; 
it was produced at Hamburg, 1844; at Konigs- 
berg, 1845; at Munich and Cassel, 1870; at 
Vienna, 187 1. 

Nov. 36, 184a, a soiree' was given at the 
Gewandhaus, Leipzig, by Sophie Schroeder, the 
tragedian (Mme. Devrient's mother), at which 
Ticnatschek sang Rienzi's prayer and Mme. 
Devrient the air of Adriano. Wagner's lite- 
rary friend Laube (' Der sich gar nichts daraus 
machte wie etwas klang ') mistook a duet from 
Marschner's *Templer und Jtidin' for another 
extract from 'Rienzi,' and reported that the three 
pieces * were rather dry and poor in thought.* 
Laube was about to assume the editorship of the 
'Zeitung ffir die elegante Welt,* and asked 
Wagner for materials towards a biographical 
article. This was the origin of the 'Autobio* 
graphische Skizze,* repeatedly quoted above, and 
reprinted in vol. i. of Wagner's collected writ- 
ings. It was printed verbatim in the 5th and 
6th numbers of that journal, Feb. i and 8, 
1843, and was accompanied by a portrait * after 
Kiete.' 

The managers of the Dresden theatre were 
now eager to bring out *Der fliegende Holliinder.' 
The opera was Imstily prepared, and Wagner 
conducted the first performance on Jan. a, 1843 
(Senta, Madame Schroeder-Devrient). 'I had 
aimed at presenting the action in its simplest 
traits, and at avoiding needless details and every* 
thing that might flavour of intrigue; the inci- 
dents of the story were to teU their own tale.' 
The public had expected a second * Rienzi,* 
and were disappointed. It was by no means 
a ficulure, nor was it a succii (Tesiime: some 



* Berlioz. M4molrea. Zr4. 
s MendeliAobn (who conducted hU 
•bout it to bU mother. Mot. 38. 
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were deeply touched, others nmply aston- 
ished. Schuniaim*8 Zeitschrift reported that 
Mme. Devrient's Senta ' was the most original 
representation she has perhaps ever given. ' 
Wagner's own words tend to show that she made 
too much of her part ; the rest, especially the 
representative of the Hollander, Mitterwurxer, 
too little, and that in spite of applause and 
recalls the performanoe was unsatisfactorv. The 
work was repeated in due course, and never 
quite disappeared from the r^pertoire.^ The poem 
was suboaitted to Spohr, who pronounced it 
'a little masterpiece,' and asked for the 
music, which he conducted at Cassel June 5, 
1^43. Wagner wrote a warm letter of thanks, 
ana a pleasant correspondence ensued. Alto- 
gether Spohr appears to have been the only 
eminent musician of an earlier generation who 
cordially held out his hand to young Wagner. 
Spohr's 'Selbstbiographie * (ii. 272) contains ex- 
tracts from a letter to his friend Luder, written 
whilst the rehearsals were going on : * Der 
fliegende HoUander interests me in the highest 
degree. The opera is imaginative, of noble inven- 
tion, well written for the voices, immensely diffi- 
cult, rather overdone as regards instrumentation, 
but full of novel effects; at the theatre it is 
sure to prove clear and intelligible. ... I have 
oome to the conclusion that among composers 
for the stage pro iem Wagner is the most 
gifted.* 

The 'Hollander* was originally meant to he 
performed in one Act, as a 'dramatic Ballade.* 
A reference to the fcore will show that the 
division into three Acts is made by means of 
crude cuts, and new stirts equally crude. The 
lirst reading should be restored. 

W^p 'Bienzi' was produced, the death of 
Capaulleister Morlaochi (1841) and of Musik- 
directdTRastrelli (1842) had left two vacancies 
at Dresden. The names of Schindelmeisser, 
GlJtoer, and Wagner were put forward as candi- 
dates. Wagner appears at first to have tried for 
the lesser post of Musikdirector, with a salary of 
1200 thalers (£180). But Herr von Lfittichau 
the ' Intendant* supported him, and in the end he 
was appointed Hofcapellmeister with a salary 
of 1500 thalers (£225).* Jan. 10, 1843, he gave 
the customary * trial performance' by rehears- 
ing and conducting Weber's ' Euryanthe ' ; and, 
whilst the rival candidate, Schindelmeisser, was 
busy with Spontini's ' La Vestale,' he repaired to 
Berlin to press forward ' Rienzi ' and die ' Hol- 
liinder.' But it appeared that the managers of 
the Royal Prussian Opera did not care to risk a 
performance of either work just then, their 
acceptance of Wagner's libretti having been a 
mere act of politeness towards Meyerbeer. 
Before the end of January Wagner!s appoint- 
ment at Dresden was ratified by the authorities. 
The ceremony of installation took place on Feb. 
2 — ^the day after Berlioz's arrival — and it was 



1 On1fajB.1MS.U wMglTenfttRiga: inlM4«t'Barilii. 

I At court th«MrM in Uemuuiy th« title Hor-Capelliiielit«riuoft]1j 
tmpUv mn ftk>Polntment for llfs, with » retlriDC penilon In propoi» 
Hon to mUt/ aud duration of Mrrloe. 
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the first of Wagner's official acts to assist 
Berlioz at the rehearsals for his concerts.' 

Wagner had scruples as to whether he would 
prove the right man for the place. With every 
appearance of reason his wife and friends urged 
that no one in his circumstances could afford to 
slight a permanent appointment with a fixed 
saUry. No doubt he would have been the right 
man if the 'Konigliche saohsische Hof-Opem- 
theater * had in reality been what it professed to 
be — an institution subsidised for the sake of art. 
But the words * Operatic Theatre, Royal and sub- 
sidised* or otherwise, and 'Ai-t for Art's sake,' 
convey widely divergent notions . Wagner had 
experience enough to know as much. He held his 
peace, however, and accepted — ' fruh und freudig 
ward ich koniglicher Kapellineister.' The duties 
were heavy : performances every evening all the 
year round — at least three plays, and generally 
three, sometimes four operas per week — besides the 
music at the Hofkirche and occasional concerts at 
Court. The Musik-director led at the plays, and 
looked after the church-music on week-days; 
the two Kapellmeisters conducted at church on 
Sundays and festivals, and each was responsi- 
ble for certain operas. During his seven years' 
service Wagner rehearsed and conducted Eury- 
anthe, Freyschiitz, Don Juan, ZauberflOte, Cle- 
menza di Tito, Fidelio ; Spontini's La Vestale, 
Spohr's Jessonda, Marschner's Hans Heiling 
and Adolf von Nassau, Winter's Unterbrochenes 
Opferfest, Mendelssohn's Sonunemachtstraum 
and Antigone, Gluck'i Armida, etc. He made a 
special arrangement of Iphigenie in Aulis, per- 
formed Feb. 22, 1847, ^ which he revised the 
text, retouched the instrumentation, condensed 
certain bits, added sundry connecting links, and 
changed the close. The arrangement has been 
published,and is now generally accepted. At the 

* Pensionsconcerte ' given by the ' Hofcapelle' his 
reading of Beethoven's Symphonies, Eroica, C 
minor, A major, and F major, and particularly of 
the Choral Symphony, attracted much attention. 

* It was worth while to make the journey from 
Leipzig merely to hear the recitative of the con- 
trabiisses,' said Niels Gade, concerning the last. 

Wagner had not much to do with the music 
at the Hofkirche, but he detested the routine 
work there. The Catholic Court chose to have 
none but Catholics in the choir, women's voices 
were excluded, and the soprano and alto parts 
were taken by boys. All t<^d, the choir consisted 
of 24 or 26-~-i4 men and 10 or 12 boys. The 
accompaniments were played by a full orchestra, 
on festive occasions as many as 50 performers, 
including trumpets and trombones I * The 
echoes and reverberations in the building were 
deafening. I wanted to relieve the hard-worked 
members of the orchestra, add female voices, 
and introduce true Catholic church-music a 
capella. As a specimen I prepared Palestrina^s 
Stabat Mater, and suggested other pieces, but 
my efforts failed.' * 

• Bm BerikM^ tetter to DXHliciM Fob. IB. 18«S (OociMpondaBM 

And MemoIrM), Lettr« k Kmtt. 

* In conTWMtloB with tho writer. 
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Th«re was an odd relic of bygone davs there, a muiico, 
a great fat tovrano. I used to delight in his extreme 
conceit and silliness. On holidays and festivals he re- 
lused to sing unless some aria was especiaUy set apart 
for him. It was quite wonderful to hear the ancient 
colossus MU that florid stuff of Basse's: a huge pud- 
ding, with a voice like a cracked comet k piston. But 
he had a virtue for which we may weU envy him ; he 
could sing as much in one breath as any normal singer 
I ever met with in two* «««"mu MUKei 

Wagner became leader of the * Liedertafel ' (a 
choir of male voioea establi^ed 1839) and was 
chosen conductor of the * Mannergesangfest ' 
which took place in July 1843, and for which he 
wrote * Das Liebesmahl der Apostel * — eine bi- 
blische Scene. This work requires three separate 
choirs of male voices, which begin d eapdla and 
are ultimately supported by the full orchestra. 
It is dedicated to Frau Charlotte Weinlig, ' der 
Wittwe seines unvergessUchen Lehrers.' 

In 1844 the remains of C. M. v. Weber were 
exhumed and brought from London to Dresden. 
Wagner had taken an active part in the move< 
ment; and the musical airangements for the 
solemn reception of the body and the interment, 
Dec. 14, were carried out under his direction. 

Meantime Tannhauser was completed (April 
'3» 1844; first revision, Dec. 33; further revi- 
sion of close, Sept. 4. 1846). He had worked 
at it ardaously, and finished it with the greatest 
care ; so much so that he ventured to have 
the full score lithographed from his manu- 
script. In July 1845 he forwarded a copy to 
Carl Gaillard at Berlin with a long and in- 
teresting ^letter: — ' Pianoforte arrangement, 
etc., has already been prepared, so that on the 
day after the first performance I shall be quite 
free. I mean to he \aay for a year or so, to 
make use of my library and produce nothing 
.... If a dramatic work is to be significant and 
original it must result from a step in advance in 
the life and culture of the artist ; but such 1^ 
step cannot be made every few months ! ' He 
desired to rest and read; but he returned 
from Teplitz after the summer holidays with 
sketches for *Die Meistersinger ' and 'Lohen- 
grin.* The first performance of ' Tannhauser ' 
took place at Dresden Oct. 19, 18^5. It was not 
an unqualified success — even the executants con- 
fessed themselves bewildered. Ticbatschek sang 
the part of Tannhauser, Mme. Devrient that 
of Venus, Johanna Wagner (Richard Wagner's 
niece) that of Elizabeth, Mitterwurzer that of 
Wolfram. The socDe in the Venusberg fell flat. 
• You are a man of genius,' said Mme. Devri- 
ent, 'but you write such eccentric stuff, it is 
hardly possible to sing it.* The second act, with 
the march, fared best ; the third act, with the 
' pointless and empty recitation of Tannhauser ' 
{i. e, the story of the pilgrimage to Rome which 
now holds people spellbound) was pronounced a 
bore. Critics discovered that Wagner had no 
melody, no form; 'this sort of music acts on 
the nerves.* ' A distressing, harassing subject ' 

1 laqttlrteB U Dresden ibnw titst this Boframo, Xoss Tsnpitnlo. 
WM a member of Um ■ KOnlgl. Sichas. musteal. KupcUe ' tDl April 30^ 
1840 ; ftlM that Antelo Clccarelll. another omumo. acted m instractor 
te the cbolrbon, ander Warner. (Thla te due to the klndoeai of Herr 
Mortti FOrttenau. eutiM of the Boyal Library of Miuio at Dreedeii.) 

> Quoted bj Tappcrt la MuelcaUtcbes Wochenblatt, 1977. p. «U. 
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— 'art onght to bo cheerful and consoling'— 
' why should not Tannhauser marry Elizabeth V 
The Intendant explained to Wagner that his 
predecessor. Hhe late Kapellmeister' Weber, 
had managed matters better, • since he under- 
stood how to let his operas end satisfactorily » * 
The public was fairly puzzled. • A feeling of 
complete isolation overcame me,* writes Wagner. 

• It was not my vanity— I had knowingly de- 
ceived myself, and now I felt numbed. I saw a 
single possibility before me: induce the puhlie 
to understand and participate in my aims as an 
artist* And this is the root of his subsequent 
liteniry and theoretical efforts. 

Lisxt conducted the overture to Tannhafiser at 
Weimar Nov. 12, 1848, and produced the entire 
work Feb. i6, 1849. Oilier leading theatres fol- 
lowed at intervals— Wiesbaden 1852, Munici 
1855, Berlin 1856, Vienna ('Thalia theater* 
and • Theater in der Josefstadt * 1 85 7 ), « Hofopem- 
theater' Nov. 19, 1859; Paris March 13, 1861. 

Spohr brought out 'Tannhauser* in i853.» 
'The opera,' he wrote, 'contains much that b 
new and beautiful, also several ugly attacks on 
one's ears . . . * A good deal that I disliked at 
first I have got accustomed to on reneated 
hearing — only the absence of defim*te rhythms 
(das Rhythmuslose) and the frequent lack of 
rounded periods (Mangel an abgerundeten Perio- 
den) continue to disturb me,* etc. Mendelssohn 
witnessed a performance, and said to Wagner 
' that a canonical answer in the adi^o of the 
second finale had given him pleasure.* Merits 
Hauptmann (Weinlig's successor at the Thomas- 
schule) pronounced the Overture 'quite atrocious 
(ganz grasslich), incredibly awkward, long and 
tedious.'* Schumann (who settled in Dresden 
in the autumn of 1844) wrote to Heinri^ Dom, 
Jan. 7, 1 846, • I wish you could see TaJSauser ; 
it contains deeper, more original, anjpBtogether 
an hundredfold better things than ms previous 
operas — at the same time a good deal that is 
musically trivial. On the whole. Wagner may 
become of great importance and significance tp 
the stage, and I am sure he is possessed of the 
needful courage. Technical matters, instrumenta- 
tion, I find altogether remarkable, beyond com- 
parison better than formerly. Already he hat 
finished a new text-book, Lohengrin.** 

About 1845-46 pecuniary troubles again began 
to press upon Wagner. The success of ' Rienzi ' 
had naturally led him to hope that his operas 
would soon find their way to the leading theatres. 
To facilitate this he hsid entered into an agree- 
ment with a firm of musio-publishers (0. F. 
Meser, Dresden) to print the pianoforte scores of 
Rienzi and the Holliuider. The pianoforte arrange- 
ment and the full score of Tannhauser were now 

s Belbstbioffraphle, U. 306. 

• Letter to Hauptmann. ibid. 

• Letter to Spohr. April 81. laiS. 

• It U curious to compare with these Just and fenerooa word* tke 
followine eztracU from a letter of Schumann's written some jear» 
later (UfiS) and quoted bjr Herr Kastner (Btehard Wacner Kataloff). 
'Wacner Is. If I am to put It oondsely. not a tood musician (keln 
guter Mutlker) ; be Is wanting in the proper sense for form and for 
beauty of sound. . . . Apart flrom the periormanoe the music b poor 
(ferine) quite amateurish, emptj, and repelUng (gehalUoi and 
wtderwirtlio. etc 
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ndded to these. The conditions of the contract 
have not been made public; the renults, however, 
proved disastrous. Issued at high prices, and by 
publishers whose business relations were not very 
extensive, the editions did not sell well, and 
Wagner became liable for a considerable sum. His 
professional duties, too, began to grow irksome. 
He had gradually drifted into the position of 
an agitator and a party leader. The more 
gifted among bis musical colleagues admired and 
liked him, -but to the majority his excitable 
temperament was antipathetic; and his rest- 
less activity was found inconvenient. No one 
disputed his personal ascendancy, yet he wan 
made to feel the effects of jealousy and ill-will. 
The press did its best to confuse matters, and to 
spreaid damaging gossip. The accredited critic at 
Dresden, Reissiger*s friend J. Schladebach, was 
the champion of existing usages, which be chose to 
call classical traditions. A person of some educa- 
tion and an experienced writer, Schladebach can- 
not be accused of having treated Wagner unfairly, 
as journalism goes. At first he was inclined to 
be rather patronising; in course of time he took 
care to minimise whatever might tell in Wagner's 
favour and to accentuate everything that looked 
like a departure from the beaten tracks. Unfor^ 
tunately he was the principal Dresden corre- 
spondent of the musi(»l and literary journals of 
Leipzig, Berlin, etc. Thus the effect of his 
reports was more detrimental to Wagner's pros- 
pcNcts than perhaps he intended it to l^. Mana- 
gers of theatres and Grerman musicians generally 
took their cue from the journals, and in the end 
Wagner came to be regarded as an eccentric and 
unruly personage difficult to deal with. The 
libretti and scores he submitted were hardly 
glanced at ; in sundry cases indeed the parcels 
were returned unopened I 

Except the performance of Gluck's Iphigenia 
in Aulis,* arranged by Wagner, and of Bee- 
thoven's Choral Symphony, which was repeated 
at the Pensionsconcert, there was nothing 
remarkable in the muaical doings of 1847. — 
Wagner led a more retired life than hereto- 
fore, and worked steadily at Lohengrin. On 
the 28th August the introduction was written, 
and the instrumentation of the entire work com- 
pleted during the winter and early spring. He 
knew that he had made a considerable step in 
advance since Tannhauser, but he was also con- 
scious of having moved still further away from 
the standards of contemporary taste. It is enough 
to state that whilst he was writing Lohengrin, 
the repertoire at Dresden consisted in a large 
measure of Donizetti. A letter written early in 
1847 exhibits an almost apologetic tone : * I am 
inclined rather to doubt my powers than to 
overrate them, and I must look upon my present 
undertakings as experiments towards deter- 
mining whether or not the opera it possible,* 
Hie management at Dresden did not care for 
such experiments, and indefinitely put off the 

1 Vor detalla eonoeralnf Wacner'i reading of the orertare. and for 
a deeeripcion of bis ' arrangement ' of the aaxin opera, lee Qm. 
Sehrilk ». 14S. and tilaMnapp^ p. as. 
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production of Lohengrin ; so that the finale (o 
the first act, which was performed on the 300th 
anniversary of the Eapelle, Sept. 2 a, 1848, was 
all he heanl of the work. 

At Berlin Tannhauser had been refused as 
' too epic,' whatever that may mean. Aiter six 
years* delay preparations were begun there for 
Bienzi, and the King of Prussia's birthday, Oct. 
5, 1847, was fixed for the first perfurmance. 
When Wagner arrived to superintend rehearsals 
he was received in a singularly lukewarm man- 
ner; personal nttacks and injurious insinua- 
tions appeared in the local journals, and it soon 
became evident that Rienzi was foredoomed. 
The management discovered that political catch- 
words, ' liberty,' ' fraternity,* and the like, could 
be culled from the libretto ; another opera was 
chosen for the royal fdte, and Rienzi postponed 
till October 26, when the court did not attend, 
and ' General-Musikdirector Meyerbeer thought 
fit to leave town.* A large miscellaneous au- 
dience applauded vigorously, but the success 
proved ephemeral and Wagner's hopes of better- 
ing his pecuniary position were disappointed. 

In 1848 the universal distress and political 
discontent told upon musical matters at Dresden 
as it did elsewhere. The repertoire showed 
signs of rapid deterioration. Flotow's 'Martha' 
attracted the public. With the exception of 
three subscription concerts given by the orches- 
tra, at the first of which, in January, Wagner 
conducted Bach's 8-part motet 'Singet dem 
Herm ein neues Lied,' nothing of interest was 
performed. Towards the end of March, when the 
instrumentation of Lohengrin was finished, his 
restless mind had already begun to brood upon 
new subjects. Sketches for * Jemis von Nazareth ' 
— a tentative effort in the direction of Parsifal 
— were laid aside, as he failed to find a satis- 
factory mode of treating the subject. For the 
last time the conflicting claims of History and 
of Legend presented themselves — Friedrich der 
BothWt on the one side, and Siegfried on the 
other. The former subject would have beeir 
particularly opportune at a time when the name 
of the great emperor was in everybody*s mouth; 
but Wagner*8 historical studies regariding Bar- 
barossa had no other result than a curious essay 
treating of that vague borderland which separates 
historical fact from mythical tradition, entitled 
Die Wibelungen, WeUgachichte aus der Sage, It 
was written in 1848, and printed in 1850.' To 
students for whom the growth of a great man*s 
mind is almost as interesting as the ultimate 
result, this essay presents many points of in- 
terest; to others it cannot be attractive, except 
as evidence of Wagner's peculiar earnestness of 
purpose and his deUght in hard work. 

Me decided to dramatise the myths of the 
Nibelungen, and made his first grip at the sub- 
ject in a prose version (1848) *I^r Nibelungen- 
Mythus als Entwurf zu einem Di-ama.'* This 
was immediately followed by 'Siegfried's Tod,'* 
in three acts and a prologue (autumn, 1848), 
written in alliterative verse, and subsequently 

I Qm, Bchrlft. U. • lUd. • Ibid. 
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incorporated with many additions and emenda- 
tions in 'Gotterdammerung.* Sundry germs of 
the music, too, were conceiyed at this early 
period. 

Wagner entertained hopes that the general 
desire for political reform might lead to a better 
state of thmgs in musical and theatrical matters. 
Accordingly he wrote out an elaborate plan for 
the organisation of a * national theatre.' His 
objects were: — thorough reform of the theatre 
at Dresden; amalgamation of the existing art 
institutions of Saxony, with head-quarters at 
Dresden ; increase of efficiency and i^uotion of 
expenditure. Supported throughout by detailed 
statements of facts and figures, his proposals 
appear eminently practical, and might ha^e 
been carried out entire or in part witii obvious 
advantage. The new liberal Minister of the 
Interior, Herr Oberlander, sympathised with 
Wagner, but had little hope of surmounting 
the initiatory difficulty, viz. to detach the 
finances of the theatre from those of the court, 
and get an annual grant of public money in 
place of the subsidies frt>m the king's privy 
purse. Derisory pencil notes on the margin of 
the manuscript showed that it had been read 
by certain people at court, but no action was 
taken by the Ministry ; and the political catas- 
trophe of May 1849 ere long put an end to all 
projects of reform, social or artistic.^ 

Wagner was less concerned with politics proper 
than is generally supposed. The speech — one 
of two^which he delivered in the * Vaterlands- 
verein,' a political club, June 14, 1848, and 
which was then reported in full in the ' Dresden 
Anzeiger,' has been unearthed and reprinted by 
Herr Tappert (R. W. p. 33-42). Its tone is 
moderate enough ; and it had no further con- 
sequences than a reprimand from the police 
authorities, who thought it undesirable Uiat a 
'kbniglicher Kapellmeister* should speak in 
such a place. In May 1849, when the court of 
Saxony fled, and Prussian troops were despatched 
to coerce the rioters at Dresden, Wagner was 
much excited ; but the tale of his having carried 
a red flag, and fought on the barricades, is not 
corroborated by the ' acts of accusation ' preserved 
in the Saxon police records. Alarming rumours, 
however, reached him that a warrant for his 
arrest was being prepared, and he thought it 
prudent to get out of the way and await the turn 
of events. He went quietly to Weimar, where 
Liszt was busy with Tannhauser. On the 19th 
May, in course of a rehearsal, news came from 
Dresden that orders for Wagner's arrest as a 
' politically - dangerous individual ' had been 
issued. There was no time to lose ; liszt pro- 
cured a pasHport, and escorted Wagner as Oeut as 
Kisenach on the way to Paris. 

Exile ( 1 849-6 1 , set. 36-48 ). * It is impossible 
to describe my delight, after I had got over the 
immediate painful impressions, when 1 felt free 
at last — free from the world of torturing and 

1 KitTMti. 'Stttllehe Stollnng der Modk ram Suat.' 'Zahl der 
ThaaterronteUunien.' * Die k&tboltoehe Klrcbenmudk,' w«ra oom- 
monicated by Theod. Uhlig to the Kqim Zeittchrift fdr UumOl, toL 
uxlTn Aod the eoUre document Is giveo in Oct. Bctarlftsn, toI. U. 
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ever-tinsatisfied wishes, free from the annoying 
surroundings that had called forth such wishes.' 

The hopes which Liszt indulged, that Wagner 
might now be able to gain a footing in Paris, 
proved futile. Wagner's desire to publish a series 
of articles in a French periodicid 'on the pro- 
spects of art under the revolution ' met with no 
response. Paris, said the editor of the Journal 
des D^bats, would laugh at any attempt to 
discuss the notions of a German musician about 
the relation of art to politics. — Music altogether 
was at a low ebb in France, and no one cared 
to risk the production of a tragic opera. 

In June, 1849, Wagner went to Zurich, 
where several of his Dresden friends had found 
refuge, and where his wife joined him. In Oct. 
1849, ^® became a citizen of Zurich. The first 
years of his residence there are marked by a long 
spell of literary work : ' Die Kunst und die Re- 
volution,' 1849 * *^A8 Kunstwerk der Zukunft,* 
* Kunst und fClima,' 'Das Judenthum in der 
Musik,' 1850 ; « Ueber die Goethe Stiftung,' ' Bin 
Theater in Zurich,' * Erinnerungen an Spontini,' 
1851 ; * Ueber die AufiTuhrung des Tannhauser,' 
'Bemerkungen sur Auffuhrung der Oper Der 
fliegende Hollander,' * Oper und Drama,' 185a. 
'My mental state,' writes Wagner, looking back 
upon these books and essays, 'resembled n 
struggle.' I tried to express, theoretically, that 
which under the incongruity of my artistic aims 
as contrasted with the tendencies of public art, 
especially of the opera, I could not properly 
put forward by means of direct artistic pro- 
duction.' — An account of the main contents of 
these writings belongs to Part II of this article, 
and it will suffice here to touch upon a few minor 
points which are of biographical interest. 

Too many side issues have been raised with 
regard to ' Das Judenthum in der Musik,' an 
article which first appeared in the Neue 
Zeitschrift under the pseudonym K. Freigedank. 
It is a &r less intemperate and injudicious pro- 
duction than might be supposed from the stieei* 
de scandale it met with when Wagner signed 
and republished it with additions nineteen years 
later. In spite of his belief to the contrary, it 
did not at first attract much attention ; the 
Zeitschrift, then edited by Franz Brendel, had 
only a few hundred subscribers, and no other 
German journal, as far as the writer is aware, 
reproduced it. The only immediate efifect was 
a vindictive feeling in musical circles against 
Brendel. Eleven masters at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, where Brendel was engaged as 
lecturer on the History of Music, signed a 
letter' requesting him either to give up his post 
or to divulge the name of the writer. Brendel 
refused to accept either alternative. Wagner's 
authorship, however, was suspected, and the 
attitude of many professional journalists towards 
him grew bitterly hostile. When he issued the 
augmented edition in 1869 dozens of articles and 
pamphlets appeared in reply ; yet none of these 
attempted to deal with the artistic questions 

* "The Ma»le of the Futare,* p. 32. 

■ Written W JiUiui B.ct2. and printed In Howbelet' Leben. U. 317. 
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he had nused. The actual contents of the 
article were ignored ; but Wagner was persist- 
ently reproached with having attempted a dis- 
graceful defamation of rival composers * because 
of their Hebrew origin*! It remains significant 
that amongst his stauncheet and most intelli- 
gent friends there were then, and there are still, 
many of Jewish descent, who may have wished 
he had let the subject alone, but who nevertheless 
see no reason to disagree with him in the main. 
The noise in the newspapers had an odd result : 
other writings of his, hitherto a drug on the 
market, suddenly began to sell, and have con- 
tinued to do so. 

With regard to the fierce attack upon Meyer- 
beer in *Oper und Drama,' it should not be 
overlooked that Wagner's strictures concern 
Meyerbeer the musician, not Meyerbeer the man. 
The following extracts from a private letter of 
1847 comprise everything Wagner thought fit to 
state publicly later on. 

I am on a pleasant footing with Mejerbeer, and hare 
eveiT reason to value hira as a kind and amiable man. 
Bat if I attempt to express all that is repellent in the 
incoherencj and empty striying after outward effect in 
the operatic musio or the day, I arrive at the conception 
' Meyerbeer.* 

Whoerer mistakes his way in the direction of trivially 
has to do penance towards nis better self, but whoever 
oonMionsIy seeks triyiality is lost. 

Did Wagner really act as an ungrateful and 
ill-conditioned person towards Meyerbeer ? The 
two men never were friends in the true sense 
of the word. The time they actually spent 
together can hardly amount to a hundred 
hours. 1839-42 at Boulogne and Paris, Meyer- 
beer the senior by 2a years, was the patron, 
and Wagner the client; and for the next de- 
cade this state of things apparently continued. 
Meyerbeer had spoken well of Wagner, and in 
return it was expected that Wagner should make 
himself useful as a partisan. But this Wagner 
would not and could not do ; the broadest hints 
produced no effect upon him. — When Wagner 
sought Meyerbeer's acquaintance the latter was 
surrounded by a host of literary adherents; 
willing champions in the press, with whom his 
agent and his publisher could manoeuvre as 
they pleased. But the support of real musicians 
was wanting. Masters like Spohr and Marsch- 
ner, Mendelssohn and Schumann, pronounced 
Meyerbeer's music an ingeniouidy contrived 
sham, and would have nothing to do with it; 
they attributed a good deal of the success of 
* Robert,' etc. to Meyerbeer's business talents and 
to the exertions of his literary * bureau.' ^ Thus 
to secure the services of a promising young 
musician was a matter of some moment, and 
Wagner was regarded as the right sort of man 
to enlist. What did Meyerbeer do by way 
of patronage! He wrote a letter introducing 
Wagner to M. Pillet, fully aware that there 
was not a ghost of a chance for an unknown 
German at Uie * Op^ra.' To foist Wagner, with 
his * Liebesverbot,* upon Antenor Joly and the 
Th^tre de la Renaissance, was, in the eyes of 
Parisians, little better than a practical joke; twice 

I Cooosruiiic ibc bureau ' we B. Lsube'i ' Krinneruoffea.' 



or thrice in the year that rotten concern had fiuled 
and risen again : * mon tbefitre est mort, vive 
mon th^tre,' was M. Joly's motto. Meyerbeer 
introduced Wagner to bis publisher Schlesinger. 
And this is all that came to pass at Paris — 
unless the fact be taken into acouimt that 
Scribe imitated an important scene from Rienzi 
in Le Proph^te* without acknowledgment. At 
Dresden a letter from Meyerbeer to Herr v. 
Liittichau, dated March 18, 1841,* turned the 
scales in fkvour of Rienxi, and both Riensi and 
the Hollander were accepted (but not performed) 
on his recommendation at i3erlin. After the 
surprising success of Rienzi, open hostility was 
shown by certain sections of the press. As time 
went on, Wagner traced some queer attacks to 
their source, and came upon members of Meyer- 
beer's * bureau ' ! No one who is aware of the 
large and complicated interests at stake with 
re^krd to the success or failure of a grand opera, 
will be surprised at the existence of press scandals, 
and it is of course impossible to say at present 
whether or not Meyerbeer was personally con- 
cerned. Wagner certainly thought he was, but 
chose to remain silent. It was not until 1850-52 
that Meyerbeer's people came to know in their 
turn whom they were dealing with. By this time 
when Le Proph^te was pitted in Germany against 
Lohengrin, the words * friendship ' or ' personal 
obligation* cannot have conveyed the usual mean- 
ing to Wagner^s mind; yet there is little that 
savours of revenge or recrimination in 'Oper und 
Drama ' and * Das Judenth urn.' Serious questions 
of art are treated, and Meyerbeer's works are 
quoted as glaring examples of operatic good and 
evil. 

Besides the vast mass of theoretical and critical 
writing, Wagner got through much other work 
during the first two years at Zurich. He 
oompleted the prose version of a drama in 
three acts ' Wieland der Schmiedt * (meant to be 
carried out in French verse with a view to per* 
formance in Paris), conducted orchestral concerts, 
superintended the performances at the Stadt- 
theater (where his young disciples, Carl Bitter 
and H. von Billow acted as conductors),* lec- 
tured on the musical drama (reading the poem 
of Siegfried's Tod by way of illustration), and 
kept up a lively correspondence with German 
friends. 

The first performance of Lohengrin took place 
under Liszt at Weimar, Aug. 28, 1850. The 
date chosen was that of Goethe's birth and of 
the inauguration of the statue to Herder ; Liszt 
had invited musical and literary friends from all 
parts of Europe, and the work, performed (for 
once) without cuts, made a powerful impression. 
From that memorable night dates the success 
of the Wagner movement in Germany.' The 
reception of Lohengrin by the musical profession, 
the press, and the general public, resembled that 
of Tannhauser described above. It is not worth 
while to give details here. The following words 

* See Oper and Druoa. I, In Qm. Sehiifkan. 111. 973, Me. 

* Frlntwl to Tappert, p. SO. 

* I8es RoLow. Tol. i. p. 8K> ] 

» On LIszt'B raUtloDi to Wi rner ftM Lisrr. toI. H. p. IMlJ 
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of Wagner*8 are strictly applicable, not only to 
Lohengrin, but to the first performances of every 
subsequent work of his : * Musicians had no ob- 
jection to my dabbling in poetry, poets admitted 
my musical attainments ; 1 have frequently been 
able to rouse the public ; professional critics have 
always disparaged me/ Lohengrin was given at 
Wiesbaden, 1853 ; at Leipzig, Schwerin, Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt, Breslau, Stettin, 1 854 ; at Co- 
logne, Hamburg, Riga, Prague, 1855 ; Municli, 
Vienna, 1858; Berlin, Dreiiden, 1859. The full 
score, and the Clavierauszug (by Th. Uhlig) 
were sold for a few hundred thalers to Breitkopf 
& Hartel, and published in 185a. 

Wagner fitly closed the literary work of this 
period with the publication of a letter to the 
edi tor of the Neue Zeitschrift ' Ueber musicalische 
Kritik,* and of ' £ine Mittheilnng an meinc 
Freunde * (1853). Written simultaiieously with 
*Oper und Drama,' the latter production forms 
the preface to three operatic poems ('Hollander,* 
' Tannhauser,* and * Lohengrin ') ; it is a fasci- 
nating piece of psychological autobiography, in- 
di^nsable for a right knowledge of bis charact-er. 

His magnum opus, * Der Ring des Nibelungen ' 
now occupied him entirely. 

When I tried todramatiM the mod Important moment 
of the mjthos of the Nibeltmgen in SiegAried'a Tod. I 
found it necetsarj to indicate a vast number of ante- 
cedent facts so as to put the main incidents in the proper 
light. But I could only narraU these lubordinate 
matters— whereas I felt it imperative that they should 
be embodied in the action. Thus I carae to write 
Siegfried. But here a«ain the same difBculty troubled 
me. Finally I wrote Die WalkUre and Das Rheingold. 
and' thus contrived to incorporate all that was needful 
to make the action tell its own tale.^ 

The poem was privately printed early in 1853. 
'During a sleepless night at an inn at Spezzia 
the music to * Das Rheingold * occurred to me ; 
straightway I turned homeward and set to 
work.*" He advanced with astonishing rapidity. 
Li May 1854 ^^ score of *Das Rheingold* was 
finished. In June he began * Die Walkure,* and 
completed the composition all but the instru- 
mentation during the winter 1854-55. The full 
score was finish^ in 1856. The first sketches of 
the music to * Siegfried * belong to the autumn 
of 1854. In the spring of 1857 *^® ^"^^ ^^^'^ ^^ 
Act I of Siegfried, and of the larger part of Act II, 
was finished. 

Up to this point there has been but few inter- 
ruptions to the work, viz. rehearsals and |>er- 
formances of Tannhauser at Zurich, Feb. 1855 ; 
an attack of erysipelas. May 1856 ; a prolonged 
visit from Liszt' (at St. Gallen, Nov. 3, 1856, 
Wagner conducted the Froica, and Liszt his 
Formes symphoniques, Orphde, and Les Pre- 
ludes) ; and the eight concerts of tlie Philhar- 
monic Society in London, March to June 1855. 

In Jan. 1855, Mr. Anderson^one of the directors 
of the London Philharmonic Society, arrived at 

1 The sune thinff la Mid more explicitly In 'Sloe Mittheilnng so 
laeln^ Freunde.' 

s Letter to Arrlgo Bolto, Nor. 7, Ism. 

• In a prlTSte letter to Dr. Gllle of Jens referring to a rabieqaent 
rlslt (Loceme. 1«87) LUzt writes : ' I em with Wagner all day long— 
hU Nibelungen music is a glorious new world which I hare long 
wished to know. Some day the coolest persons will grow enthu- 
•tastlc about it.' And again (1976. letter to Herr GobM of Pesth). 
' The BIng of the Nibelungen rises abore and dominates our entire 
art-epoch, as Mont B:aDc domloates the surrounding mountains.* 
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Zurich to invite Wagner to conduct the coming 
seasons' concerts. "Hie society, it appeared, was 
at its wits* end for a conductor of reputation — 
Spohr could not come, Berlioz was re-engaged 
by the New Philharmonic, and it had occuired, 
to the directors that Wagner might possibly be 
the man they were in want of. Mr. Davison, of 
the * Times * and the ' Musical World,' and Mr. 
Chorley, of the * Athenaeum,' thought otherwise. 
Wagner arrived in London towanls the end of 
February. The dates of the concerts he con- 
ducted are:— March ii and 26, April 16 and 
30, May 14 and 28, June 11 and 25, 1855. 

A magnificent orchestra as far as the principal mem- 
bers go. Saperb tone— the leaders had the finest instru- 
ments I ever heard— a strong esprit de corps— but no 
distinct style. The fact is the Philharmonic people— 
orchestra and audience— consumed more music than they 
could possibly digest. As a rule an hour's music takes 
several hours* rehearsal— how can anv conductor with a 
few morning hotirs at his disposal be supposed to do 
justice to monster programmes such as the Directors put 
before me? two symphonies, two overtures, a concerto, 
and two or three vocal pieces at each concert I The Direo- 
tors continuously referred me to what they chose to call 
the Mendelssohn traditions. But I suspect Mendelss^ui 
had simplv acquiesced in the traditional ways of the 
society. One morning when we began to rehearse the 
Leonora overture I was surprised ; evervthing appeared 
dull, slovenly, inaccurate, as though tne players were 
weanr and had not slept for a week, w'as this to be toler^ 
ated from the famous Philharmonic Orchestra? I stopped 
and addressed them in French, saying I knew what 
thev could do and I expected them to do it. Some 
understood and translated— they were taken aback, but 
they knew I was right and took it goodhumouredly. 
We began again and the rehearsal passed off well. I 
have every reason to believe that the msjority of the 
artists really got to like me before I left London. 

Among the pieces he conducted were Beetho- 
ven's 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Sym- 
phonies ; Overture Leonora, no. 3, the 2nd PF. 
Concerto in Bb and the Violin Concerto; MozartV 
Symphonies in £b and C, and Overture Zauber- 
flote; Weber's Overtures Oberon, Freyschiits, Eu- 
ryanthe. Ruler of the Spirits, and Preciosa ; Men- 
delssohn's 'Italian' and 'Scotch* Symphonies, 
the Overtures ' Isles of Fingal,' and * A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,' and the Violin Concerto ; 
Spohr's Symphony in C minor, Potter's in G 
minor;* the Overture to Tannhauser (twioe^, 
and a selection from Lohengrin (Introduction, 
Bridal procession. Wedding music, and Epitha- 
lamium). He occupied rooms at 31 Milton 
Street, Dorset Square, and at 22 Portland 
Terrace, Regent's Park, at which latter address 
a large portion of the instrumentation to ' Die 
Walkure ' was completed. Earl Klindworth,* 
who had settled in London the previous year, 
and with whom Wagner became intimate, now 
began his pianoforte scores of the Nibelungen. 

Whilst at work upon Die Walkure (1854) 
the stories of ' Tristan und Isolde ' and of ' Par- 
sifal ' had already taken possession of Wagner's 
mind, and the plan for Tristan was sketched. 
In the sunmier of 1857 he resolved to put aside 
Die Nibelungen and to proceed with Tristan. 
Various causes contributed to this resolution. 
He was tired ' of heaping one silent score upon 
the other,' tired of the monotony of the task too 
— if he lived to finish it, how should his colossal 

« ChM. LuesH •enduetcd hU own lymphony at the fourth ooncart. 
• [8m Kumoworti . TOl. U. p. S4.] 
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work ever be performed t He longed to hear 
something of his own, he had moreover pecu- 
niary ne^, which made it desirable that he 
should again write something that stood a chance 
of performance. Finally a curious incident con- 
cluded the matter. A sot disant agent of the Em- 
peror of Brasil called : would Wagner compose 
an opera for an Italian troupe at Bio Janeiro? 
would he state his own terms, and promise to 
conduct the work himself? Much nstonished, 
Wagner hesitated to give a decisive answer ; but 
he forthwith began the poem to Tristan ! ^ 

Wagner looked upon ' Tristan ' as an accessory 
to the Nibelungen, inasmuch as it presents cer- 
tain aspects of the mythical matter for which in 
the main work there was nu room. He was 
proud of the poem, proud of the music : 

I readily rabmit this work to the tererest test based 
on my theoretioal principles. Not that I oonstmcted it 
after a svstem— for I entirely forgot all theory— but be- 
cause I nere mored with entire freedom, independent 
t)f theoretical misgivings, so that even whilst I was 
writing I became conscious how far I had gone beyond 
my system.* There can be no greater pleasure than an 
urtist's perfect abandonment whilst composing— I hare 
admitted no repetition of words in the music of Tristan 
^ the entire extent of the music is as it were prescribed 
in the tissue of the Terse— that is to say the melody (i. e. 
the vocal melody) is already contained in the poem, 
of which again the symphonic music forms the sub- 
stratum.* 

The poem was finished early in 1857 ; in the 
winter of the same year the full score of the 
first act was forwarded to Breitkopf & Hartel 
to be engraved. The second act was written at 
Venice, where Wagner, with the permission of 
the Austrian authorities, had taken up his re- 
sidence, and is dated Venice, March 2, 1859 ; the 
third, Lyons, August 1 859. In connection with 
Tristan, attention must be called to the strong 
and lasting impression made upon Wagner*s mind 
by the plulosophical writing of Schopenhauer. 
Tristan represents the emotional kernel of Scho- 
penhauer's view of life as reflected in the mind 
uf a poet and a musician. Even in Die Meister- 
»iinger (Hans Sachs's monologue. Act III) there 
:ire traces of Schopenhauer, and the spirit of 
his Buddhistic quietism pervades Parsifal. The 
publication of Schopenhauer's 'Parerga und Para- 
lipomena* in 1851 took the intellectual public 
of Grermany by surprise, and roused a spirit of 
indignation against the official representatives 
of 'Philosophy' at the Universities and their 
journals, who had secreted Schopenhauer's ' Die 
Welt als Wille und VorsteUung* (181 8 and 
1844). The little colony of refugees at Zurich 
was among the first to hail Schopenhauer's 
genius as a moralist. Wagner accepted his meta- 
physical doctrine, and in 1854 forwarded to Scho- 
penhauer at Frankfurt a copy of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen as a token of * thanks and veneration.' 
Wagner adhered to Schopenhauer's teaching to 
the end, and has even further developed some 
of its most characteristic and perhaps question- 
able phases.^ It will be seen in the sequel that 

1 The oflbr from Bio sppesn to have been tenalne : the Emperor 
of Bradl aubtequently became a patron of the theatre at Bajreuth 
and wltnesaed a performance of The Bin« there. 

^ ' The Muate of the Future.' pp. SB. 87. • Dild. 

* Pei 'BeethoTon.' particulvW the Kupplemeot to the Xntlisli 
trauslatloj : also ' Belig on und Kuusi,' IsaHO. 
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Wagner had more trouble in connection with the 
performance of Tristan than with any other of 
his works. At first the difficulty was to get 
permission to return to Germany; even the 
solicitations of the Grand Dukes of Weimar and 
of Baden in his favour had no effect upon the 
court at Dresden. Projects for producing Tristan 
at Strassburg and Karlsruhe came to nothing. 

Pabis, hi. September 1859 (®^' 4^) Wagner 
again went to Paris, with a faint hope of pro- 
ducing his new work there with the help of 
German artists, or perhaps getting Tannhiiuser 
or Lohengrin performed in French. M. Gar- 
valho, director of the Th^tre-Lyrique, seemed 
inclined to risk Tannhauser. 'II avait t^- 
moign^ a Wagner le d^ir de connaitre sa 
partition.* Un soir, en arrivant chez lui Rue 
Matignon j'entends un vacarme inusit^. Wag- 
ner etait au piano; il se d^battait avec le 
formidable finale du second acte; il chantait, 
il criait, il se d^menait, il jouait des mains, 
des poiipiets, du coude. M. Carvalho re- 
stait impassible, attendant avec une patience 
digne de I'antique que le sabbat fit fini. La 
partition achev^e M. Carvalho balbutia quelques 
paroles de politesse, touma les talons et dis- 
parut.' Determined to bring some of his music 
forward, Wagner made arrangements for three 
orchestral and choral concerts at the Th^tre Im- 
perial Italien/ Jan. 25, Feb. i and 8, i860. The 
prognunme, consisting of the overture to Der Hol- 
lander, 4 pieces firom Tannhauser, the prelude to 
Tristan, and 3 numbers from Lohengrin, was thrice 
repeated. 'De nombreuses repetitions furent 
faites k la salle Herz, k la salle Beethoven, oh 
H. de Bulow conduisait les choeurs.* * Un 
parti tr^-ardent, tr^-actif, s'dtait forme autour 
de Wagner; les ennemis ne s'endormaient pas 
davantage, et il etait evident que la bataille 
serait achamee.* The performances conducted 
by Wagner made a great sensation — 'Wagner 
avait reussi k passionner Paris, k dechalner la 
presse' — but the expenses had been inordinate, 
and there was a deficit of something like £400. 
which he had to meet with part of the honoraiium 
paid by Messrs. Schott for the copyright of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen. Two similar pro- 
grammes were conducted by him at the Brussels 
Opera house in March i860, alt>o, it would seem, 
with unsatisftictory results. 

Unexpected events, however, sprang from the 
exertions at Paris. 'Sur les instances pres- 
santes de Mme. de Mettemich, I'empereur avait 
ordonne la mise k I'etude de TannhtUiser k 
I'opera.' A substantial success seemed at last 
within Wagner's reach. Preparations on a vast 
scale were begun. Edmond Roche and Ch. 
Nuitter translated the text; the management 
met every wish of Wagner's ; sumptuous scenery 
and stage properties were prepared ; Wagner 
was invited to choose his own singers, and to 
, have as many rehearsals as he might think 
fit. He chose Niemann for Tannhauser, Mile. 

• Oasperlnl. pi. 0S. 
I • This wa> the old Salle Ventadoar. at vhleh, ae the Th«*tra de la 
BenaUsanoe. 'Dae Licbesrerbot ' wai to have been given twenty 
yean preTloualj. It Is now a Bureau d escomjit*. TSee Vkxtadoor.1 
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Saxe for Elimbeth, Mile. TedeBOo for Venuf, 
MUe. Bebouz for the ahepherd, Cazauz for the 
'Landgraf/ *nd Morelli for WolfranL The 
number of rehearsalB, according to the oflSdal 
record, was 164 : — 73 at the pianoforte, 45 
choral, 37 with the vocalists on the stage but 
without orchestra, 4 for scenic changes, and 14 
full, with orchestra.^ The total costs appear 
to have amounted to something like £8000. 
Wagner entirely rewrote the opening scene in 
the Venusberg, and made a number of minor 
changes. On the advice of M. Villot (curateur des 
musies imp^riauz), he also published 'Quatre 
poemes d^op^ras traduits en prose fran9aise, pr^* 
c^^ d'une lettre sur U musique,' giving a riwnU 
of his aims and opinions.' After numerous iu- 
terruptions, misunderstandings and quarrels, in- 
eluding a complete rupture with the conductor 
Dietsch — the quondam chorusmaster and com- 
poser of *Le Vaisseau fantdme,' who proved 
incompetent, and whom Wagner could not get 
rid of— the performances began March 13, 1801. 
* tJne cabale tr ^-active, trte-puissante, tris-deter- 
min^, s'^tait organist de bonne heure. Un 
certain nombre d'abonn^ de Fop^ra, qui savaient 
que la pi^ce n^avait pas de ballet,^ etc. — The 
scandal need not be repeated here. — After the 
third performance Wagner withdrew his work. 

The leas laid the better as to the complicated cauiea of 
the disaater. Bat it waa a blow to me : eTerjbody con- 
oemed had been paid per month ; my ahare waa to con- 
sist in the uaual honorariom after each performance, 
and thia waa now cut short* So I left Paria with a load 
of debt, not knowing where to torn.— Apart from such 
thin|^^ however, my recollections of this distracting 
year are by no means unpleasant. 

On Wednesday evenings the little house * he 
inhabited with his wife in the rue Newton, near 
the Arc-de-Triomphe, welcomed many remark- 
able Parisians, — *c'est aind,* reports Gasperini, 
'que j*ai vueM.yillot(to whom Wagner dedicated 
his * Music of the Future*), Emile Ollivier, Mme. 
OUivier (Li8st*s daughter), Jules Ferry, L^n 
Leroy ; et Berlioz, et Champflenry, et Lorbac, et 
Baudelaire, etc.** 

Princess Mettemiohs' enthusiasm had a fur- 
ther result : whilst at work upon the additions 
to Tannhauser. permission arrived for Wagner ' to 
re-enter German states other than Saxony.' It 
was not till March 186 a {i.e. after thirteen years) 
that the ban was completely raised; and he 
got leave, in truly paternal phrase, * to return to 
tiie kingdom of Saxony without fear of punish- 
ment.* 

Retdbn to Gebmakt, 1861 (set. 48). — ^The 
disaster in Paris produced a strong reaction. 
Wagner was received with enthusiasm wherever 
he appeared. Yet the three years to come until 
1864, when he was suddenly called to Munich, 

1 'L« IM r^pMltloni tt lat S rAprtoratatloDS da TumhloMr 4 
Puta.' par Ch. Malttar. (Sm * Barrvother FeMblfttter ' for 1884.) 

s Sm tbp XnglUh transUtioD : ' The Musio of the Futare.* 

> The oustomary remuneration for eaeh performance of a new 
opera at Paria waa 800 fraoce. eo that 1900 francs would hare been 
Wacnei's share for the three erenlnss : but It had been arranged 
that for the flrtt SO performances half of the remuneratkia was to be 
raid to the translaton of the libretto: thus 760 francs waa the sum 
Wacner reeelved for tomethinf Uke a year's work. 

« Now demolished. 

• tih. Baodelalre's artlela In the * BfCnie Korop4enna.' antmented 
and reprinted as a pa m ph l et. April 18U. ' Richard Waguer et Taiuf 
haaser.' Is a niastarplceab 
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must be counted among the most distressing of 
his entire career. His hopes and prospects lay 
in a successful performanoe of Tristan, and aU 
his efforts to bring about such a performanoe 
failed. At Vienna, after 57 rehearsals, Tristan 
was definitely shelved, owing to the incom- 
petence, physical or otherwise, of the tenor Ander ; 
at Karlsruhe, Prague and Weimar, the negotia- 
tions did not even lead to rehearsals. He found 
it impossible to make both ends meet» and had 
to seek a precarious subsistence by giving concerts. 
A few words will explain this strange state 
of things at a time when kis works were 
so nnmistakeably popular. The customary hon- 
orarium on the first performance of an opera 
in Germany varied from i o to 50 or 60 Louis d*or 
(£8 to £48) according to the rank and size of 
the theatre. On every subsequent repetition the 
author's share consisted either of some little sum 
agreed upon or of a small percentage on the 
receipts--generally five per cent, occasionally 
seven — never more than ten per cent. As most 
German towns possess a theatre, a successful 
opera on its first round may produce a consider- 
able amount ; but afterwards the yield is small. 
It is impossible to run the same piece night after 
night at a court or town theatre, the prices of 
admission are always low, and the system of 
subscription per season or per annum tends to 
reduce the number of performances allowed to 
any single work. 

My operas were to be heard right and left ; bat I oonld 
not live on the proceeds. At Dresden TannhUnser and 
the Hollander had grown into favour : yet I vraa told 
that I had no claim with reffard to them, sinoe they 
were produced durixiff my Capellmeistership, and a 
Hofcapellmeister in Saxony is bound to furnish an 
opera once a year I When the Dresden people wanted 
Tristan I refused to let them hare it unless tney agreed 

oonld 



to par for TannhHuser. 

oonla dispense with '^ , . 

public insisted upon Die Meihtersinger, I got the better 



Accordingly they thought they 
dispense with Tristan. Afterwards, when the 



of them. 

On May 15, 186 1, Wagner heard Lohengrin for 
the first time at Vienna. Liszt and a large circle 
of musicians welcomed him at the Tonkunstler 
Versammlung at Weimar in August. His long- 
cherished plim of writing a comic opera was now 
taken up. He elaborated the sketch for ' Die 
Meistersinger von N&mberg,' which dates from 
1845, and was intended to be a comic pendant 
to the contest of Minnesingers in Tannhiiuser. 
The poem was finished during a temporary stay 
at Paris in the winter of 1861-62. Messrs. Schott 
of Mayenoe secured the copyright of the new 
work, and the poem was printed in 1 86a for private 
circulation.* Wagner settled opposite Mayence at 
Biebrich-am-Rhein to proceed with the music 
On the ist November of the same year (1862) he 
appeared at a concert given by Weudelin Weiss- 
heimer in the Gewandhaus at Leipzig, to conduct 
the overture to Die Meistersinger. — ^The writer, 
who was present, distinctly remembers the half- 
empty room, the almost complete absence of 
professional musicians, the wonderful perform- 
ance, and the enthusiastic demand for a repeti- 
tion, in which the members of the orchestra took 
part as much as the audience. 

s The Oual vcralwu dlflets euuslderablj from ildSb 
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That carioiu eonoert at Leiiwig was the flnt of ft 
lonff series of such absurd underUkiiigi to which my 
stnitened means led me. At other towns the public at 
least appeared en matte, and I could record an artistic 
success ; but it was not till I went to Russia that the 
pecuniary resxilts were worth mentioning. 

Dates of such concerts, at which he conducted 
Beethoven Symphonies, fi«gment8 of theNibelun- 
gen and Die Meistersinger, etc., are Dec. 26, 
1863, and first weeks in Jan. 1863, Vienna ; Feb. 
8, Prague; Feb. 19, March 6, 8, St. Petersburg ; 
March. Moscow ; July 23, a8, Pesth ; Nov. 
14, 19, Karlsruhe, and a few days later Lo wen- 
berg ; Dec. 7, Breslau. At the end of Dec. 1 863, 
at a concert of Carl Tausig's, he astonished the 
Viennese public with the true traditional reading 
of the overture to * Der Freyschtitx.* ^ 

In his 50th year (whilst living at Penzing 
near Vienna at work upon Die Meistersinger) 
Wagner published the poem to Der Ring des 
Nil^ungen, 'as a literary product.' *1 can 
hardly expect to find leisure to complete the 
music, and I have dismissed all hope that I may 
live to see it performed.' His private afiairs went 
from bad to worse. In the spring of 1864 his 
power of resistance was almost broken ; he deter- 
mined to give up his public career, and accepted 
an invitation to a country home in Switzerland. 

Munich and Lucerne, 1864-1872 (set. 51-56). 
The poem of Der Ring des Nibelungen, with its 
pre&oe, must have got into the hands of the young 
King Ludwig II. of Bavaria. The King was ac- 
quainted with Beethoven*8 Symphonies, and in 
his i6th year had heard Lohengrin. One of the 
first acts of his reign was to despatch a private 
secretary to find Wagner, with the message, ' Come 
here and finish your work.' Wagner had already 
left Vienna in despair — had passed through 
Munich on hia way to Zurich — and for some 
reason had turned about to Stuttgart. The 
secretary tracked and there found him. In May 
the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung brought the 
news that King Ludwig had allowed to the 
composer Richard Wagner a ' Sustentationsgehalt 
von 1 200 Gulden aus der Kabinetscasse ' {& sti- 
pend of about £100, from the privy purse). 
Here was relief at last. Wagner's hopes revived, 
hiH enthusiasm returned and redoubled. 

Mv creditors were quieted, I could go on with my 
work,— and this noble young man's trust made me happy. 
There have been many troubles since— not of mv making 
nor of his— but in spite of them I am free to this day— 
and by his grace.' (1ST7.) 

Cabals without end were speedily formed 
against Wagner — some indeed of a singularly 
disgraceful character ; and he found it impossible 
to reside at Munich, although the King's fiivour 
and protection remained unaltered.^ There 
can be no doubt that the Nibelungen Ring 
would not have been completed, and that the 
idea of Bayreuth would not have come to any 
practical result (the exertions of the Wagner 
Societies notwithstanding) if it had not been for 
the steady support of the royal good wishes and 
the royal purse. It must suffice here to indicate 

1 See 'Usber dm* Dirigiren.' snd OlSMnspp. It. p. IIS. 
s See GUaeDapp, 11. chap. 8, for tru« detail* recarding ths extra 
ordlasa m«aas amploTsd to oust Wsfosr. 
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the dates and events which are biographically 
interesting. 

Warner was naturalised as a Bavarian subject 
in 1864. He settled in Munich, and composed 
the * Huldigungsmarsch ' for a military band ; * at 
the ELing's request he wrote an essay, * Ueber 
Staat und Religion,' and the report concerning a 
' German music school to be eiitablished at Mu- 
nich (March 31, 1865). ^^ ^^^ autumn of 1864 
he was formally commissioned to complete the 
Nibelungen ; and, further to ease his pecuniary 
affairs, the stipend was increased,* and a little 
house in the outskirts of Munich, 'bevo^ den 
Propylaen' was placed at his disposal.* Dec. 4, 
1864, the Hollander was given tor the first time 
at Munich ; Dec. 11, Jan. i, and Feb. i, 1865, 
Wagner conducted concerts there. In Jan. 1 865 
his friend Semper the architect, was con- 
sulted by the King about a theatre to be erected 
for the Nibelungen. With a view to the per- 
formance of Tristan, von Billow was called to 
Munich, and under his direction, Wagner super- 
vising, the work was performed, exactly as 
Wagner wrote it, on Juno 10, 1865, and repeated 
June 13 and 19 and July i — ^Tristan, Ludwig 
Schnorr v. Garolsfeld;* Isolde, Frau Schnorr. 
In July 1865 the old Gonservatorium was closed 
by the King's orders, and a commission began to 
deliberate as to the means of carrying out Wag- 
ner's proposals for a new 'music school.' But 
nothing tangible came of this ; owing, it would 
seem, to ill-will on the part of Franz Lachner 
and other Munich musicians, and also, as was 
alleged, to the insufficiency of the available 
funds.'' In December 1 865 Wagner left Munich 
and settled, after a short stay at Vevey and 
Geneva, at Triebschen near Lucerne, where he 
remained with little change until he removed to 
Bayreuth in April 1872. At Triebschen, the 
Meistersinger was completed (full score finished 
Oct. ao, 1867), twenty-two years after the first 
sketches 1 {tee ante). Hans Richter arrived there 
in Oct. 1866 to copy the score, and the sheets were 
at once sent off to Mayence to be engraved. 

The * Meistersinger ' was performed at Munich , 
under von Billow (H. Richter chorusmaster), 
Wagner personally supervising everything, on 
June 21, 1868 — Eva, Frl. Mallinger; Magdelena, 
Frau Dietz ; Hans Sachs, BeU ; Walther, Nach- 
bauer ; David, Schlosser ; Beckmesser, Holzel — a 
perfect performance ; the best that has hitherto 
been given of any work of the master's, Pandfal 
at Bayreuth not excepted. 

Before Wagner had quite done with the Meis- 
tersinger he published a series of articles in the 
' SUddeutsche Presse ' (one of the chief editors of 
which was his former Dresden colleague Muxik- 
direktor Aug.Roeckel) entitled * Deutsche Kunttt 
und Deutsche Politik.' 

During the quiet residence at Triebschen, 
the unfinished portion of The Ring progressed 

• Not pabUabed In that form. 

• The ozaot amount hat not been made poblle. 

• It wat r«turned to the K. Kablnetteasta In IMS. 

• Schnurr died suddenly at Droden on July 21. laSCkand Tristan 
wai acain ' impoMlble ' until Berr and Frau Voffi aaof It in June IMS. 

7 The praeent ConMnratoriom. opened under t. BOlow In 1S87. Is 
praoUeallj the old loitltutton, and does not mnj out Wagnsr*! Ideas. 
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steadily. Early in 1869 the inBtrmnentatioti of 
the third Act of Siegfried was completed, and the 
composition of the Vorspiel and first Act of Got* 
terdammerung finished, June 1870. 

Aug. 35, 1870, is the date of Wagner's mar- 
riage to Cosima von Biiluw nie Lisit ; his first 
wife, Minna Wagner, having died Jan. 25, 1866 ; 
after close upon 25 years of married life ^e had 
retired to Dresden in 1861. 

1869 he published 'Ueber das Dirigiren' in 
the Keue Zeitschrift fOr Musik. * Beethoven ' 
appeared in September 1870, during the Franco- 
Prussian War. The King's plan to build a special 
theatre for the Nibelungen Ring at Munich 
being abandoned,^ Wagner fixed upon Bayreuth. 

Batreuth (1873). The municipality of this 
little Franconian town did its best to further 
Wagner's objects ; he left Triebsohen and settled 
there in April, and on his 60th birthday May a a, 
1873, he was able to celebrate the foundation of 
his theatre with a magnificent performance of 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony and his own Eai- 
sermarsch. A large portion of the funds was got 
together by private subscription. The sum ori- 
ginally estimated. 300,000 thalers (;S45,ooo), was 
to be raised in accordance with Carl Tausig's plan 
upon 1000 * Patronatsscheine/ i.e. 1000 certifi- 
cates of patronage, each entitling the holder to 
m seat at the three complete performances 
contemplated. [See Tausio, vol. iv. p. 64.] A 
considerable number of these were taken up before 
Tausig's death ; then Emil Heckel of Mannheim 
suggested * Wagner Societies,* and started one 
himself. It appeared at once that all over Ger- 
many there were numbers of people who were 
ready to contribute their share of work and 
money, but to whom individually the 300 thalers 
asked for by Tausig would have been impossible. 
Sodeties sprang up on all sides — not only in 
German towns, but in the most unexpected 
quarters — St. Petersburg, Warsaw, New York, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, Stockholm, Cairo, 
Milan, London,' etc. 

In connection with the efforts of the societies, 
Wagner conducted concerts at Mannheim, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Schwerin, Berlin, Cologne, 
etc. In Nov. 1874 ^^® instrumentation of 
Gotterdammerung was completed ; and prelim- 
inary rehearsals with the vocalists had already 
produced satisfactory results. The ensemble 
rehearsals, with full orchestra, in the summer 
of 1875 under Hans Richter (Wagner always 
present) left no doubt as to the possibility of 
a performance in exact accordance with the 
master's intentions. The scenery and stage- 
machinery promised well, and the effects of 
sonority in the auditorium proved excellent. 

It had at first been a matter of some doubt 
whether the invisible orchestra would answer 
for the more subtle effects of orcheHtration ; 
but it turned out eventually that all details 
) perfectly audible ; and, moreover, that oer- 
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I Bh«lngold and Walkftn wera perfbrmad at the Xonkh Hof- 
tlieater in UM and 70 retpectlTely. 

s Tb« London Wagner Society's Orchestral Conoerta took plaea 
rUK U. 97. Mar 9, Not. 14. De& U. 1879; and Jan. « Ftob. IS. 
March IS, Maj IS. 1974. 



tain shortcomings of our customary orchestra- 
arrangements hiA been removed. Flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, and bassoons were heard more 
distinctly, and the explosive blare which ordi- 
narily seems inseparable from a sudden forte 
of trumpets and trombones, was less apparent. 
It may be well here to record the disposition of 
the Nibelungen orchestra: — conductor (quite in- 
visible from the auditorium) &cing the orchestra 
and the stage ; to left of him, xst violins ; to right, 
2nd violins ; violas near violins ; violoncellos and 
baf ses flanking to left and right ; in the middle 
of the orchestra, somewhat nearer the stage, the 
wood-winds ; behind these again, partially under 
the stage, the brass and percussion instruments. 
Total, exclusive of conductor, 1 14. 

A notion of the auditorium may be gained by 
fancying a wedge, the thin end of which is sup- 
posed to touch the back of the stage, the thick 
end the back of the auditorium ; the seats arranged 
in a slight curve, each row further from the stage 
raised a little above the one in front of it, and the 
several seats so placed that every person seated 
can look at the stage between the heads of two 
persons before him ; all seats directly facing the 
stage ; no side boxes or side galleries, no prompter's 
box. Total number of seats 1,500 ; a little over 
1,000 for the patrons, the rest, about 500, for 
distribution gratis to young musicians, etc. 

In November and December 1875 Wagner 
superintended rehearsals of Tannhiiuser and 
Lohengrin at Vienna, which were performed, 
'without cuts,* on Nov. 22 and Dec. 15. Tristan, 
also under his supervision, was given at Berlin 
on March 20, 1876. 

At last, 28 years after its first conception — 
on Aug. 13, 14, 16, 17, again from 20-23. and 
from 27-30, 1876 — Der Ring des Nibelungen was 
performed entire at Bayreuth. Wotan, Betz; 
Loge, Vogel ; Alberich. Hill ; Mime, Schlosser ; 
Fricka, Frau Griin; Donner and Gunther, Gura; 
Erda and Waltraute, Fran Jalde; Siegmund, 
Niemann; Sieglinde, Frl. Schefzky; Briinn- 
hilde, Frau Matema ; Siegfried, Unger ; Bagen, 
Siehr; Gutrune, Frl. Weckerlin; Rheintochter. 
Frl. Idli and Marie Lehman and Frl. Lammert. 
Leader of strings, Wilhelmj ; Conductor, Hans 
Richter. From a musical point of view the per- 
foimances were correct throughout — in many 
instances of surpassing excellence ; sundry short- 
comings on the stage were owing more to want of 
money than to anything else. In spite of the sacri- 
fices readily made by each and all of the artists 
concerned, there was a heavy deficit, £7500, the 
responsibility for which pressed upon Wagner. He 
had hoped to be able to repeat the performances 
in the following summer; this proved impossible, 
and his efforts to discharge the debts of the 
theatre failed for the most pffft. The largest of 
these efforts, the so-called Wagner Festival at 
the Albert Hall in London, 1877, came near to 
involving him in further difficulties. 

London, May 1877. Herr Wilhelmj be- 
lieved tliat a series of concerts on a large 
scale under Wagner's personal supervision would 
pay ; but the sequel proved all too clearly that 
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his acquamtanoe with the ins and oatfl of musical 
matters in London was superficial.^ Messrs. 
Hodge and Essex of Argyll street acted as 
' entrepreneurs.' The Albert Hall was chosen, 
and six prodigious programmes were advertised 
for the 7th, 9th, 12th, 14th, 16th and 19th May. 
Copious extracts, of his own making, from all 
his works were to represent and illustrate Wagner 
as poet and composer : selections from Rienzi, the 
HoUiinder, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Meistersin- 
ger, Tristan, in the first part of the programmes ; 
and from Der Ring des Nibelungen in the second 
part. An orchestra of 170 (wood-winds double) 
and several of the singers who had taken leading 
pmrts at Bayreuth (Frau Matema, Frau Griin, 
Herren Hill, Schlosser, linger), besides sundry 
subordinates, were engaged; Wagner himself was 
to conduct the first half of each programme, 
and Hans Richter the second. The expenditure 
for advertisements and salaries to vocalists was 
lavish ; the attendance, though always large, 
nothing like what had been anticipated ; the 
result of the six concerts, a difficulty in making 
both ends meet. Thereupon the 'undertakers' 
were persuaded to try again : that is, to give 
two further concerts (May 28 and 29) with a 
minimum of expenditure all round, reduced 
prices, and programmes made up of the most 
telling pieces. This saved the venture, and 
enabled Wagner to forward a little over £700 
to Bayreuth. After his departure, and without 
his knowledge, an attempt was made to get up 
a testimonial. A considerable sum was speedily 
subscribed, but before it reached him 'another 
way out of the difficulty had been found * — viz. 
that the honorarium and tantiimes to come 
from performances of The Ring at Munich 
should be set aside to cover the debt of 
the Bayreuth theatre — and the promoters of 
the testimonial had the satisfaction of return- 
ing the contributions with a warm letter of 
thanks from Wagner * to his English friends.* ' 
During this third residence in London (April 30 
to June 4) Wagner resided at 12 Orme Square, 
Bayswater. 

' Erinnerungen,* he wrote from Ems on June 
29, 'so wait sie sich nicht auf die Ausu- 
bung meiner kleinen Kunstfertigkeiten beziehen, 
herrlich.' The expression 'kleine Kunstfertig- 
keiten* (little artistic attainments) was a hint 
at his conducting at the Albert Hall, which 
had been a good deal commented upon. 
Was Wagner really a great conductor ? There 
can be no doubt that he was ; particularly with 
regard to the works of Weber and Beethoven. 
His perfect sympathy with these led him to find 
the true tempi as it were by intuition.' He 
was thoroughly at home in the orchestra, though 

I The writer, vhoee name hu been mentioned In Olaienapp't Bio- 
graphy and elsewhere in connection with this 'London episode.' 
desire* to state that he had noihimif t^uUsvtr to do with the 
planning of the ' festtTal.' nor with the buslneM arrangements. All he 
did was to attend to the completion of the orchestra wit i regard to 
the 'extra* wind instruments, and at Wagner's request to conduct 
the preliminary rehearsals. 

' (Aug. S, 1877.) ' Strange things happen In the realms of music 
wrote a surprised subscriber. 

> See the striking testimony of the veteran Tioloncellliit Dotxauq- 
and of Weber's widow as to Der Freyschatt, In ' Uebcr das Dlrtglreu.' 
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he had never learnt to play upon any orchestral 
instrument. He had an exquisite Hense for 
beauty of tone, nuances of tempo, precision and 
proportion of rhythm. His beat was distinct, 
and his extraordinary power of communicating 
his enthusiasm to the executants never failed. 
The writer was present at one of the great 
occasions when he appeared as ctmductor — 
the rehearsals and performance of the Ninth 
Symphony at Bayreuth, May 22, 1872— and felt 
that for spirit, and perfection of phrasing, it 
was the finest musical performance within the 
whole range of his experience.* But at the Albert 
Hall Wagner did not do himself justice. His 
strength was afready on the wane. The re* 
hearsals fatigued him, and he was frequently 
faint in the evening. His memory played him 
tricks, and his beat was nervous. Still there 
were moments when his great gifts appeared as 
of old. Those who witnessed his conducting of 
the ' Kaisermarscb * at the first rehearsal he 
attended (May 5) will never forget the superb 
effect. 

Wagner brought the manuscript of the poem 
of 'Parsifal* with him to London, and read it 
for the first time entire to a circle of friends at 
Orme Square (May 17). It was published in 
Dec. 1877. 

A plain for a sort of school for the performance 
of classical orchestral music, together with T^las- 
sical operas, and ultimately of his own works 
at Bayreuth, came to nothing. .Greatly against 
his wish he was obliged to permit Der Ring des 
Nibelungen to take its chance at the Grerman 
theatres. The first number of 'Bayreuther Blat- 
ter,' a monthly periodical edited by Herr von 
Wolzogen and published by and for the Wagner 
Verein, appeared in January 1878. Wagner, 
whilst at work upon Parsifal, found time to con- 
tribute a delightful series of essays : ' Was ist 
Deutsch?* 'Modem'; 'Publikum und Popu- 
laritat'; 'Das Publikum in Zeit und Etaum' 
1878; 'Wollen wir hoffen ?' • Ueber das Dich- 
ten und Komponiren'; 'Ueber das OpemDichten 
und Komponiren im Besonderen'; * Ueber die 
Anwendung der Musik auf das Drama,* 1879. 
— A more elaborate work, a sort of comment 
upon the ethical and religious doctrine of Par- 
sifal, 'Religion und Kunst.' with its sequel, 
'Was niitzt diese Erkenntniss ? ' 'Erkenne dich 
selbst,' and ' Heldenthum und Christenthum' 
(1880-81), he did not live to finish — a fragment 
only of the concluding part was written in 1883. 
It is given under the heading 'Ueber das 
Weibliche im Menschlichen,' in a posthumous 
publication, ' Entwurfe, Gedanken, Fragmente, 
aus nachgelassene Papieren zusainmengestellt ' 
(Leipzig, Sept. 1885), pp. 125-129. 

Wagner began the music to Parsifal in his sixty- 
fifth year. The sketch of the first act was com- 
pleted early in the spring of 1878, and the 
greater part of the second act by the middle 
of June (completed on Oct. 11); the third act 
was begun after Christmas, and completed 

* For interesting particulars eoooeming it see H. Forge's ' Ueber die 
AuffOhrung der neunteo Sjmphonle unter R. Wagner In Bayreuth.' 
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April 1879. Towards the end of the year his 
old enemy erysipelas re-appeared in a severe 
form, and he sought refuge in Southern Italy. 
The instrumentation to ' Parsifal ' was continued 
(the Vorspiel had already been performed pri- 
vately, by the Meiningen orchestra under Wag- 
ner, at Bayreuth, Christmas, 1878), and was 
finished during the next winter*s sojourn in the 
south, at Palermo, Jan. 13, i88a. 

In July and August, 1882 — six yean after 
Der Ring des Nibelungen — 16 performances of 
•Parsifal,* everything under Wagner's super- 
vision, were given ; the artists alternating — 
Parsifal. Winkelmann, Gudehus, Jager; Kun- 
dry, Frau Matema, Frl. Brandt, Frl. Malten ; 
Gumemanz, Scaria, Siehr; Amfortas, Retch- 
man, Fuchs; Klingsor, Hill, Degele, Plank. 
Onductors, H. Levi and Franz Fischer. The 
work was repeated in 1883 and 1884, and is an- 
nounced to be given again in the summer of 1886. 

During the residence at Venice (Palazzo Yen- 
dramini on the Grand Canal) in the autumn and 
winter of 1882-83, the state of Wagner's health 
was not satisfactory, though no unusual symptoms 
appeared. He wrote for the Bayreuther Blktter ; 
and was strong enough to rehearse and conduct 
m private performance of his Symphony in C 
(mentioned above, p. 348) at the Liceo Marcello 
on Christmas Eve. — Late in the afternoon of 
Feb. 13, 1883. the great heart suddenly ceased 
to beat. — On Feb. x8 the body was laid in the 
little ivy-covered vault he had built long ago at 
Bayreuth in a retired spot of the garden at the 
rear of his house * Wahnfined.' 

Apart from a host of letters, and the ' Lebens- 
erinnerungen,* an autobiography covering fully 
two-thirds of his life, there are no MS. literary 
remains of importance. Reports of his having 
read or recited scenes from the poem to a Buddh- 
istic drama 'Die Sieger,* or 'Die BUsser/ in- 
tended to follow ParsifflJ, rest upon vague hearsay. 
The fact is simply that in 1856-57 he came 
across a story in Bumouf*8 ' Introduction krhi»- 
toire du Buddhisme * which interested him, and 
that he took note of the leading incidents with 
a view to dramatic treatment; but the plan was 
never matured, and what little of it had taken 
shape in his mind was incorporated in Parsifal. 
For a short sketch of ' Die Sieger,* dated 
• Ztirich, 16 Mai, 1856,* see < Richard Wagner — 
Entwiirfe,Gedaid£en,Fragmente* (Leipzig 1885), 
pp. 97, 98. Cancelled articles, and unpublished 
musical works of early date will be found enum- 
erated in the chronological lists, p. 373 a. 

Wagner disliked sitting for his portrait, so 
that of the numerous likenesses current, few 
are at first hand. Two excellent paintings exist : 
one, by Prof. Lenbach (with the old German 
cap), is now at Bayreuth; the other, by Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer (1877), is at the German 
Athenaeum, London (replica at Bayreuth). A 
bust (eet. 28) b}' Kietz, of Dresden (a pupil of 
Delaroche*s whom Wagner met in Paris in 1 840- 
41), is alxo of interest (at Bayreuth): the 
portrait sketch for it was reproduced in the 
' Zeitung fur die elegante Welt,* 1842, where it 
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accompanied the < Autobiographische Skizze,* 
(See ante, p. 353.) The best photographs are ( i ) a 
large half-length published in the revised edition 
of the * Clavierauszug * of Tannhauser (Berlin, 
Filrstner) ; (2) full-length profile (rare), set. 52. 
seated at a table reading, a dog at his feet 
(Munich, Hanfstangl); (3) carte and aibinet 
sizes (eet. 64), (Elliot & Fry, London, 1877). 

Like Beethoven, Wagner was slightly under 
middle height, well built, quick in movement, 
speech, and gesture. His carriage was usually 
erect, his aspect commanding, and he made the 
impression of being somewhat taller than he 
actually was. After the political disturbances 
of 1849, when he was 'wanted' by the Saxon 
police, the following ' Signalement ' was issued. 
' Wagner is 37 to 38 years old, of middle height, 
has brown buur, wears glasses ; open foreh^ ; 
eyebrows brown; eyes grey-blue; nose and mouth 
well proportioned ; chin round. Particulars : in 
moving and speaking he is hasty. Clothing : 
surtout of dark green buckskin, trousers of black 
cloth, velvet waistcoat, silk neckerchief, the usual 
felt hat and boots.' Like Beethoven, too, he at once 
made the impression of an original and powerful 
individuality. The fascination of his talk and 
his ways increased on acquaintance. When 
roused to speak of something that interested him 
he looked what he meant, and his rich voice 
gave a musical effect to his words. His presence 
in any circle apparently dwarfed his surroundings. 
His instinctive irrepressible energy, self-assertion, 
and incessant productivity went hand in hand 
with simple kindness, sympathy, and extreme 
sensitiveness. Children liked to be near him. 
He had no pronounced manners, in the sense 
of anything that can be taught or acquired 
by imitation. Always unconventional, his de- 
meanour showed great refinement. His habits 
in private life are best described as those 
of a gentleman. He liked domestic comforts, 
had an artist's fondness for rich colour, har- 
monious decoration, out-of-the-way furniture, 
well-bound books and music, etc. The good 
things of this world distinctly attracted him, but 
nothing could be further from the truth than 
the reports about his ways and tastes current 
in German newspapers. The noble and kindly 
man as his friends knew him, and the asrgressive 
critic and reformer addressing the public, were 
as two distinct individuals. Towards the pub- 
lic and the world of actors, singers, musicians, 
his habitual attitude was one of defiance. He 
appeared on the point of losing his temper, 
showed impatience and irritation, and seemed 
to delight in tearing men and things to pieces. 
His violence often stood in the way of his being 
heard ; indeed he has not yet been heard pro- 
perly, either on questions of art so near and 
dear to him, or on questions further off regard- 
ing things political, social, or religious. It 
has been said with much truth that wherever 
Wagner was brought to a stand a social problem 
lies buried ; hitherto, however, it is only his vehe- 
ment protestations that have attracted attention, 
whilst most of the problems, social or religious^ 
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remain unsolved. Regarding the state of music 
and the theatre in Germany, those who had 
access to the facts can account for a large 
part of his excitement and irritation. One 
has bat to remember that from his eighteenth 
year onwards liis life was mixed up with that 
most equivocal institution the German Opem- 
theater. As a professional conductor, and subse- 
quently as the recipient of taniihnei (percentage 
on the receipts) — for a long time his sole source of 
income — he could not afford to break the con- 
nection. Here the idealist, the passionate poet, 
there the opera and the operetta. How could the 
most disastrous misunderstandings fail to arise t 
The composer of 'Tristan' confronted by the 
IfUendant of some Hof theater, freeb from a per- 
formance of Herr v. Flotow*s 'Martha*! A 
oomio picture, but unfortunately a typical one, 
implying untold suffering on Wagner's part. 
Moreover he, the most irritable of men, im- 
patient and fretting in his false position, was for 
years the object of personal attacks in the press, 
the ' best abused ' man in Europe, the object of 
wilful misrepresentation and calumny — 'it was 
like having to walk against the wind with 
sand and grit and foul odours blowing in one's 
^e.*» 

All his life long Wagner was a great reader. 
'Whatever is worth reading is worth re-reading,' 
he said. Thus, though never a systematic stu- 
dent, or even a good linguist (which as regards 
Greek he greatly regretted),* he nevertheless 
became thoroughly familiar with all he cared for, 
and his range was a very wide one. He retained 
whatever touched him sympathetically, and could 
always depend upon his memory. The classics 
he habitually read in translations. With Shake- 
speare (in German of course) he was as familiar 
as with Beethoven. To hear him read an act or 
a scene was a delight never to be forgotten. The 
effect, to use his own words about Shakespeare, 
was that of 'an improvisation of the highest 
poetical value.* When in particularly good spirits, 
he would take up a comic scene and render it 
with the exuberant merriment of a child. A list 
of the principal books in the extensive and very 
choice library at Bayreuth would give a fair 
idea of his Uterary taites, for he kept nothing 
by him that was not in some way connected with 
his intellectual existence. The handiest shelves 
held Sanscrit, Greek, and Roman classics; Italian 
writers, from Dante to Leopardi ; Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French dramatists ; philosophers from Plato 
to Kant and Schopenhauer. A remarkably com- 
plete collection of French and German mediaeval 
poems and stories, Norse Sagas,, etc., together 
with the labours of German and French philo- 
logists in those departments, occupied a con- 
spicuous position; history and fiction old and 
new were well represented; translations of 
Scott, Carlyle, etc., etc. 

In a Dictionary of Music it would be out of 
place to speak of Wagner's power as a poet or as 

1 Oonmilt H«rr Ttppnt'a *Kfn Wucner Lczfkoo-WOrterbaeh der 
Unboflichlwlt.' ate. (Lalpsiff VKP) for an utoaUhlus raeonl of Um 
length lueh thinf* can go to In Qertnany. 

a 9m BrMu Fr. XlMnelM. Oca. Schrlflni. toL t. 
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a writer on matters foreign to music. All that 
can be done is to point out the leading features 
of his practice and theory as a musical dramatist. 
We may begin with his theoretical productions, 
premising merely that in his case, as in that of 
other men who have had new things to say, and 
found new ways of saying them. Practice goes 
before Theory ; artistic instincts lead the way, 
and criticism acts in support and defence. 

II. Broadly stated, Wagner's aim is Reform of 
ike Opera from the standpoint of Beethoven" smutic. 

Can the modem spirit produce a theatre that 
shall stand in relation to modem culture as the 
theatre of Athens stood to the culture of Greece? 
This is the central question, the multifaced 
problem he set himself to solve. — Whether he 
touches upon minor points connected with it; 
speaks of the mode of performance of a play or 
an opera; proposes measures of reform in the 
organisation of existing theatres ; discusses the 
growth of operatic music up to Mozart and 
Weber, or of instrumental music up to Bee- 
thoven; treats of the efforts of Schiller and 
Goethe to discover an ideal form for their dra- 
matic poems : whether he sweeps round the 
problem in wide circles, comparing modem, 
social, and religious institutions with ancient, 
and seeking free breathing space for his artistic 
ideals, he arrives at results tending in the same 
direction — his final answer is in the affirmative. 
Starting from the vantage of symphonic music, 
he asserts that we may hope to rise to the level 
of Greek tragedy : our theatre can be made to 
embody our ideal of life. From the Opera at its 
best a Drama can be evolved that shall express 
the vast issues and complex relations of modem 
life and thought, as the Greek stage expressed the 
life and thought of Greece. 

The theatre is the centre of popular culture. 
For good or for evil it exerts the chief influenoe^- 
from it the arts, as far as they affect the people, 
take their cue. Practically its power is unlimited. 
But who wields this power t for what ends, and 
for whom is it wielded! Wagner's experience 
in Germany and in Paris furnished an answer. 
He had found corruption in every direction. In 
front of the scenes, the stolid German Philistine, 
or the bored Parisian rou^ clamouring for novelty, 
athirst for excitement ; behind the scenes, con- 
fusion and anarchy, sham enthusiasm, labour 
without aim or faith — the pretence, art; the 
true end, money. Looking from the German 
stage to the German public, from the public to 
the nation, the case appeai*ed hopeless, imlees 
some violent change should upset the social 
fabric. — A hasty, and as it proved, mistaken 
diagnosis of the political situation in Germany 
in 1849 led Wagner to become a revolutionnaire 
for art's sake. Leaving the politics of the day 
to take care of themselves, he endeavoured to set 
forth his artistic ideals. In ' Die Kunst und die 
Revolution' (Art and Revolution) he points to 
the theatre of JSschylus and Sophocles, searches 
for the causes of its decline, and finds them 
identical with the causes that led to the decline 
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of the andent state itself. An attempt is then 
made to discover the principles of a new social 
organisation that might bring about a condition 
of things in which proper relations between art 
and public life might be expected to revive. 

This pamphlet was followed by an elaborate 
treatise, 'Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft' (The 
Artwork of the Future), which occupied him for 
several months. The first edition (1850) begins 
with a dedicatory letter to Ludwig Feuerbach 
(since cancelled), in which the author returns 
enthusiastic thanks for the instruction afforded 
by that philosopher's works.^ Unfortunately 
Wagner was tempted to adopt Feuerbaoh's 
terminology, and to use it in a sense of his own. 
llie result is bewildering, and the book, though 
rich in matter, warm in style, and well worth 
reading, is in every respect, difficult. The main 
argument, as far as art is concerned, might be 
sketched as follows : — Poetry, mimetics, and 
music were united in the drama of the Greeks ; 
the drama disappeared with the downfall of the 
Athenian State ; the union of the arts was dis- 
solved, each had an existence of its own, and at 
times sank to the level of a mere pastime. At- 
tempts made during the renaissance, and since, 
to reunite the arts, were more or less abortive, 
though the technique and the width of range of 
most of the arts increased. In our day each 
'separate branch of art* has reached its limits of 
growth, and cannot overstep them without in- 
curring the risk of becoming incomprehensible, 
&ntastic, absurd. At this point each art demands 
to be joined to a sister art — poetry to music, 
mimetics to both ; each will be ready to forego 
egotistical pretensions for the sake of an ' artistic 
whole,* and the musical drama may become for 
future generations what the drama of Greece 
was to the Greeks. 

Wagner's next work, * Opera and Drama ' (his 
principal critical and theoretical production) 
contains little of the revolutionary and pseudo- 
philosophical ferment. It was originally issued 
m three parts : i. containing a quasi-historical 
criticism of the opera ; 2. a survey of the spoken 
drama; 3. an attempt to unite the results ob- 
tained, and to construct the theory of the 
musical drama. To us who have witnessed the 
Nibelungen and Tristan, the entire book is easy 
reading; even the third and concluding part is 
readily intelligible and of very great interest. A 
generation ago, however, the case was different ; 
especially with' regard to the third, and in the 
author's eyes the most important part, which con- 
sists, in the main, of abstract statements about 
the new departure in art, the relation of verse 
to music, the function of the orchestra, etc. — 
Wagner could not illustrate and support his 
assertions by concrete examples; he thus laid 
himself open to misunderstanding, and was nusun- 
dentood indeed 1 Part the Second abounds in 
acute observations on the elements of the drama- 
tist's art^ with copious references to Shakespeare, 

1 WtffMr OMBe acroM a oopf of FraerbMh'i * Dm W««n der 
BallckMi' In th« writer's Itbr&ry: 'Solch eonfuaw Zeuic U«Mt steh 
Meht in jftnfertn Jahran— Ut aa-uod-Mir-reffeod— teh habe lang 
danui g«ahrt ; jciit (1977) vtr mln tber onTerdAullch.' 
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Schiller, and Goethe. It seems to have attracted 
the attention of students of literature here and 
there, but on the whole it fell flat. The First part, 
however, caused a disturbance in the musical 
world such as had not occurred since the paper 
war between the Gluckists and Piccinists. It 
is sufSdently evident now that it was not the 
propositions seriously put forward, nor the bril- 
liant literaiy powers displayed, that attracted 
attention. People were, or pretended to be, scan- 
dalised by the references to living composers, the 
biting satire, the fierce attack on Meyerbeer, 
etc. But Wagner's name was henceforth in every- 
body's mouth. 

The course of musical history has already in so 
large a measure confirmed and endorsed Wagner's 
opinions regarding the opera, that a short r6ium^ 
will answer the present puri>ose. The (Aests of 
* Oper und Drama ' is as follows : — ^In the opera 
the means of expression {music) have been taken 
for the sole aim and end, — while the true aim 
{the dramayhaa been neglected for the sake of 
particular musical forms. — The dramatic cantata 
of Italy is the root of the opera. The scenic 
arrangements and the action formed the pretext 
for the singing of arias, %,e. people's songs artisti- 
cally arranged. The composer's task consisted 
in writing arias of the accepted type to suit his 
subject or to suit this or that vo(^dist. When 
the ballet was added to the conglomerate of airs, 
it was the composer's business to reproduce the 
popular dance-forms. The airs were strung toge- 
ther by means of recitatives, mostly conventional. 
The ballet tunes were simply placed side by side. 
Glnck's reform in the main consisted in his ener- 
getic efforts to place his music in more direct 
rapport with the action. He modified the melody 
in accordance witli the inflections and accents 
of the language employed. He put a stop to 
the exhibition of mere vocal dexterity, and forced 
his singers to become the spokesmen of his dra- 
matic intentions. But as regards tlie farm of 
his musical pieces (and this is the cardinal point) 
he left the opera as he found it. The entire work 
remains a congeries of recitatives, arias, cho- 
ruses, dance-tunes, just as before. Gluck's libret- 
tists furnished words for airs, etc., in which the 
action ^as not lost sight of ; but it was considered 
to be of secondary imporiince. Gluck's great 
successors, M A ul,Cherubini, Spontini, cultivated 
the dramatic musical ensemble, and thus got rid 
of the incessant monologue which the arias of the 
elder opera had necessitated. This was an im- 
portant step forward, and in essential matters the 
development of the opera is therewith at an end. 
For, although Mozart produced richer and more 
beautiful music than Gluck, there can be no 
doubt that the factors of Mozart's opera are 
essentially those of Gluck's. Subsequently, in 
the hands of Weber and Spohr, Rossini, Bellini, 
Auber, Meyerbeer, etc., the history of the opera 
is the history of the transformation of ' operatic 
melody.' 

Subject and form in the spoken drama are 
investigated in the Second Part. With regard 
to subject Wagner traces two distinct (acton; 
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first the medisval romance and Mb offspring the 
modem novel; secondly the Greek drama, or 
rather the formal essence thereof as given by 
Aristotle in his Poetics. He points to the plays 
of Shakespeare as being for the most part dra- 
matised stories, and to those of Racine as con- 
structed on the lines of Aristotle. In the oonrse 
of the argument, the works of Schiller and Goethe 
are examined, and the conclusion is arrived at 
that historical subjects present special difiBculties 
to the dramatist. *The modem stage appeals 
to our sensuous perceptions rather than to the 
imagination.' Thus, Schiller was overburdened 
with the mass of historical facts in his Wallen- 
stein ; whereas * Shakespeare, appealing to the 
spectator's imagination, would have represented 
the entire thirty years war in the time occupied 
by Schiller's trilogy.* An interesting parallel is 
drawn between the rhetorical art of Racine and 
Gluck's opera. Racine puts forward the motives 
for action, and the effects of it, without the 
action proper. ' Gluck's instincts prompted him 
to translate Racine's tirade into the aria.* In 
view of the difficulties experienced by Goethe 
and Schiller in their efforts to fuse dramatic 
matter and poetic form, Wagner asserts that 
mythical subjects are best for an ideal drama, 
and that music is the ideal language in which 
such subjects are best presented. In the Third 
pai-t be shows that it is only the. wonderfully 
rich development of music in our time, totally 
unknown to earlier centuries, which could have 
brought about the possibility of a musical drama 
such as he has in view. The conclusions arrived 
at in 'Oper und Drama' are again discussed in 
his lecture ' On the destiny of the Opera,' where 
particular stress is laid on the fact that music 
is the informing element of the new drama. 
Further statements regarding the main heads of 
the argument of the concluding part of 'Oper und 
Drama,* and of the lecture ' Ueber die Bestim- 
mung der Oper,* will be found incorporated later 
on in this article, where details as to Wagner's 
method and practice as playwright and musician 
are given. 

Nineteen years after his * Oper und Drama ' 
Wagner published 'Beethoven* (1870). This 
work contains his contributions towards the 
metaphysicd of music, if indeed such can be said 
to exist. It is based on Schopenhauer's view 
of music ; ^ which that philosopher candidly 
admitted to be incapable of proof, though it 
satisfied him. Wagner accepts it and supple- 
ments it with quotations from Schopenhauer's 
' Essay on Visions and matters connected there- 
with,* * which contains equally problematic 
matter. Apart, however, from metaphysics, the 
work is an * exposition of the author*s thoughts 
on the significance of Beethoven's music.' It 
should be read attentively. 

One of the finest of his minor publications, 
and to a professional musician perhaps the most 
instructive, is * Ueber das Dirigiren * (On Con- 

1 'Die W«U Als Wllle imd VonteUang' asiS). vol. I. I flS. Ibid, 
fol. 11. chap. V. 

s 'Parerga nad Fmrallpomena.' Berlin 180L (Bm tlM appendix 
to Um KngUth translation of ' fieethovan.') 
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ducting), a treatise on style ; giving his views as 
to the true way of rendering classical music, 
with minute directions how to do it and how not 
to do it, together with many examples in musical 
type from the instnmiental works of Beethoven, 
Weber, Moxart, etc.* 

* Zum Vortrag der 9ten Sjrmphonie,' is of great 
interest to students of instrumentation. 

The general reader will be interested in Wag- 
ner's smaller essays and articles : ' Zuk unftsmusik, ' 
'Ueber die Bestimmung der Oper,' 'Ueber das 
Dichten und Komponiren,' * Ueber das Opem- 
Dichten und Komponiren im Besonderen,* — and 
especially in his graphic ' Erinnerungen,* recollec- 
tions of contemporaries, Spohr. Spontini, Rossini, 
Auber. Three of the latter are excerpts from 
his *Lebenserinnerungen'— apparently impro- 
visations, showing the master-hand in every 
touch, valuable for their width of range and 
exquisite fidelity. Intending readers had better 
begin with these and * Ueber das Dirigiren.' 

in. Regarding Wagner's weight and value 
as a musician it is enough to state that his 
technical powers, in every direction in which a 
dramatic composer can have occasion to show 
them, were phenomenal. He does not make use 
of Bach's forms, nor of Beethoven's ; but this has 
little if anything to do with the matter. Surely 
Bach would salute the composer of 'Die Meister- 
singer' as a contrapuntist, and the poet-oom|)oeer 
of the ' Eroica ' and the * Pastorale ' would g;reet 
the author of ' Siegfried ' and of ' Siegfrieds Tod.' 
Wagner is best compared with Beethoven. Take 
Schumann's saying, ' you must produce bold, ori- 
ginal and beautiful melodies,' as a starting-point, 
and supplement it with ' you must also produce 
bold and beautiful harmonies, modulations, con- 
trapuntal combinations, effects of instmmenta- 
tion.' Let excerpts be made under these heads 
frt)m Beethoven's mature works, and a similar 
number of examples be culled from * Die Mebter- 
dnger,' 'Tristan,' and the 'Nibelungen'— could 
it be doubtful that the aspect of such lists would 
be that of a series of equivalents? and as for 
originality, who can study the score of ' Tristan ' 
and find it other than original from the first bar 
to the lastt 

Wagner's musical predilections may, perhaps, 
be best shown by a reference to the works that 
were his constant companions, and by a record 
of a few of his private sayings. Everyday 
friends, household words with bim, were Bee- 
thoven's Quartets, Sonatas, and Symphonies; 
Bach's • Wohltemperirtes Clavier'; Mozarfs 
* Zauberflote,' * Entfuhrung,' • Figaro,' and * Don 
Juan'; Weber's 'Freyschutz,' and 'Euryanthe"; 
and Mozart's Symphonies in Eb, G minor, and C. 
He was always ready to point out the beauties of 
these works, and inexhaustible in supporting hia 
assertions with quotations from them. 

Give me Beethoven's quartets and sonatas for in« 
tlmata commanion, hia overtures and ■ymphonies for 
public performance. I look for homogeneity of mate- 
rials, and equipoise of means and ends. Mozart's 
music and Mozart's orchestra are a perfect match; 

• 8m tho Kngllih translatloQ 'Od Conducting.' Loodgn, U86. 
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an eqiiAllf perfect balsnoe vdtU between Pelettriiu** 
choir and Palettrina's counterpoint; and I find a 
aimilar correspondence between Ghopin't piano and 
•ome of his Btudea and Preladea.— I no not care for 
the * Ladies'-Ohopin,' there is too mnoh of the Parisian 
salon in that ; bat he has given ns many things which 
are above the salon. 

Schumann's pecaHar treatment of the pianoforte 
grates on mj ear : there is too much blur ; you cannot 
produce his pieces unless it be mU obliodUem pedal. 
what a relief to hear a sonata of BeethoTcn's I— In 
early days I thought more would oome of Schumann. 
His ZeitBchrift was brilliant, and his pianoforte works 
showed great originality There was much ferment, 
but also much real power, and many bits are quite 
unique and perfect. I think highly, too, of many of his 
songs, though they are not as great as Schubert's. He 
took pains with his declamation— no small merit a 
generation ago. Later on I saw a good deal of him at 
Dresden; but then already his head was tired, his 
powers on the wane. He consulted me about the text 
to *Genoyeya,' which he was arranging from Tieck's 
and Hebbel's plays, yet he would not take my advice 
—he seemed to fear some trick. 

Mendelssohn's oyeiture, 'The Hebrides,' was 
% prime favourite of Wagner's, and he often asked 
for it at the piano.' 

Mendelssohn was a landscape-painter of the first 
order, and the * Hebriden ' Overture is his masterpiece. 
Wonderful imagination and delicate feeling are here 
presented with consummate art. Note the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the passage where the oboes rise above 
the other instruments with a plaintive wail like sea- 
winds over the seas. * Heeresstille und glttckliche 
"Fnhrt ' »1bo in beantifnl ; and I am very fond of the 
first movement of the Scotch Symphony. No one can 
bUune a compoeer for using national melodies when he 
treats them so artisticallv as Mendelssohn has done in 
the Scherxo of this Symphony. His second themes, his 
■low movements genendly, where the human element 
comes in, are weaker. As regards the overture to * A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,' It must be taken into ac- 
count that he wrote it at seventeen ; and how finished 
the form is already I etc. 

Schubert has produced model songs, but that is no 
reason for ns to accept his pianoforte sonatas or his 
ensemble pieces as really solid work, no more than we 
need accept Weber's songs, his Pianoforte ^artet, or 
the Trio with a flute, because of his wondenul operas. 
Schmmann's enthusiasm for Schubert's trios and the like 
was a mystery to Mendelssohn. I remember Mendels- 
sohn spc«kingto me of the note of Viennese bonhommie 
(bUrgerliohe Behttbigkeit) which runs through those 
things of Schubert^ Curiously enough Lisst still 
likes to play Schubert I cannot account for it; that 
Divertissement k la Hongroise verges on triviiJlty, no 
matter how It is played. 

I am not a learned musician ; I never had oooation to 
pursue antiquarian researches ; and periods of transition 
did not interest me much. I went straight from Pales- 
trina to Bach, from Bach to Oluck and Mosart— or, if 
you choose, along the same path backwards. It suited 
me personally to rest content with the acquaintance of 
the principal men, the heroes and their main works.— 
For aught I know this may have had its drawbacks ; 
any way. my mind has never been stuffed with 'music 
in generaL* Being no learned person I have not been 
able to write to order. Unless the subject absorbs me 
ooivpletely I cannot prodnoe twenty bars worth listen- 
ing to. 

The latter part of this was Mud after a 
performance of the 'Centennial, Philadelphia, 
march' at the Albert Hall (1877), and that march 
was the case in point. 

In instrumental music I am a BdaeUonmtire, a con- 
servative. I dislike everything that requires a verbal 
explanation beyond the actual sounds. For instance, 
the middle of Berlioz's touching scene d'amour in bis 
* Bomeo and Juliet ' is meant by him to reproduce in 
musical phrases the lines about the larx and the 
nightingiue in Shakspeare's balcony-scene, but it 
does nothing of the sort— it is not intelligible as 
■ nerr v. Wotsofm (Brlnnemncen an lUehard Wsffosr) gtrss a 
saplul rteani4 of hti Mkylatt oa roeh ocgailem, 
VOL. IV. PT. 3. 
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mntie. Berllox added to, altered, and spoilt his work. 
This so-called Symphonie dramatiqus or Berlios's as it 
now stands is neither fish nor flesh— strictlv speaking 
it is no symphony at all. There is no unity of matter, no 
unity of style. The choral recitatives, the songs and other 
vocal pieces have little to do with the instrumental move- 
ments. The operatic finale, P^re Laurent especially. Is 
a failure. Tet there are beautiful things right and leH 
The convoi fufUbre is rerr touching, and a masterly 
piece. So, by the way, is the offerioire of the Requiem. 
The opening theme of the tetne d'amowr is heavenly ; 
the garden scene and fete at the Capulets' enormously 
clever : indeed Berlios was dicibolicaUv elever (verflucht 
pfiflig). I made a minute study of his instrumentation 
as early as 1840, at Paris, and have often taken up his 
scores since. I profited greatly, both as regards what 
to do and what to leave undone. 

' Whenever a composer of instrumental musio 
loses touch of tonality he is lost.' To illustrate 
this (Bayreuther Blatter, 1879),' Wagner quotes 
a dozen ban from Lohengrin, Scene 2, bars 9 to 
I a, and then eight bars, 'mit ztichtigem Gel)ah- 
ren' to '£r soil mein Streiter sein/ as an 
example of very far-fetched modulation, which 
in conjunction with the dramatic situation is 
readily intelligible, whereas in a work of pure 
instrumental music it might appear as a blemish. 

When occasion offered I could venture to depict 
strange, and even terrible things in music, because the 
action rendered such things comprehensible : but music 
apart from the drama cannot risk this, for fear of becom- 
ing grotesque. I am afraid my scores will be of little 
use to composers of instrumental music ; they cannot 
bear condensation, still less dilution ; thev are likely to 
prove misleading, and had better be left alone. I would 
say to young people, who wish to write for the stage, 
Do not, as long as you are young, attempt dra mas 
write ' Singspiele.' * 

It has already been said that Wagner looks 
at the drama from the standpoint of Beethoven's 
music. Bearing this in mind it is easy to see 
where and how he would apply his lever to lift 
and upset the opera, and what his ideal of a 
musical drama would be. In early days the 
choice of subject troubled him much. Eventually 
he decided that mythical and legendary matter 
was better for music than historical ; beciEiuse the 
emotional elements of a mythical story are 
always of a simple nature and can be readily 
detached from any side issue ; and because it is 
only the heart of a story, its emotional essence, 
that is suggestive to a musician. The mythical 
subject chosen (say the story of Volsungs and Nib- 
lungs, or Tristan and Isolde), the first and hardest 
thing to do is to condense the story, disentangle 
its threads and weave them up anew. None but 
those who are fiuniliar with the sources of Wag- 
ner's dramas can have any idea of the amount of 
work and wisdom that goes to the fusing and 
welding of the materials. When this formidable 
preliminary task is finished, the dramatis persome 
stand forth clearly, and the playwriglit's task 
begins. In planning acts and scenes, Wagner 
never for a moment loses sight of the stage ; the 
actual performance is always present to his mind. 
No walking gentlemen shall explain matters in 
general, nothing shall be done in the background, 
and subsequently accounted for across the foot- 
lights. Whatever happens during the progi >es > 
of the play shall be intelligible then and there. 
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The diftlogne In tuch scene AkU exhibit the 
inner motivea of the characters. Scene by scene 
the progress of the story shall be shown to be 
the result of these motives ; and a decisive event, 
m tummg-point in the story, shall maris the dose 
of each act.— The play being sketched, the leading 
motives of the dialogue fixed, Wagner turns to 
the verse. Here the full extent of the divergence 
of his drama from the paths of the opera beromes 
apparent. He takes no account of musical 
forms as the opera has them — recitative, aria^ 
duet, ensdtaible, etc. If only the verse be emo- 
tional and strongly rhythmical, music can be 
trusted to absorb and glorify it. With Wagner 
as with .^Ischylus the verse is conceived and 
executed in the orgiastic spirit of musical sound. 
There is no need of, indeed there is no room for, 
subtleties of diction, intricate correspondence of 
rhyme and metre ; music can supply all that, 
and much more. Whilst working on The Ring 
he found that alliterative verse as it exists in 
the poems of the elder Edda, in Beowulf etc., 
was best suited to his subject, and that such verse 
could be written in German without offering 
violence to the language. In Tristan and 
Parsifal he makes use of a combination of 
alliteration, assonance, and rhyme. Firm and 
concise, abounding in strong accents, the lines 
seem to demand music ; indeed musical emphasis 
and prolongation of sound render them more 
readily intelligible and more impressive. 

The poem finished, Wagner begins the music, 
or rather begins to write the music, for it is 
obvious that whereas in his case playwright and 
musician are one, the musical conception will 
go hand in hand with the poetic, will perhaps 
even precede it. Together with the first concep- 
tion of the characters and situations at a very 
early stage in the growth of the work, certain 
musical phrases suggest themselves. These 
phrases, themes, 'Lei tmotive,* * are the musician's 
equivalents for the dominant emotions or charac- 
tcnistics of the dramatis persona. Together with 
other musical germs of kindred origin they are 
the tvhjects — in a technical sense the themes — 
which the dramatic symphonist manipulates, 
using the full resources of Beethoven's orchestra, 
and adding thereto whatever the dramatic action 
may suggest. The pictures and actions on the 
stage are as visions induced by the symphonic 
music The orchestra prepares for and floats 
the action, enforces details, recalls bygones, is, 
as ft were, the artistio conscience of the whole 
performance. . 

Wagner's treatment of the voice, his Tocal 
melody, has undergone many a change. First he 
tried to find melodies effective from a vocalist's 

1 ^M tha Artlcto LnT-iionF. vol. U. p. 11B.] The tarm Is Herr r. 
WolxoiMi'a. Doi Wagner's, and should be used oantlousljr. At Bajr^ 
reoUi. In the sommer of U77.atter warmly praising Herr ▼. Wolzogeo's 
'Thennatische Lelttftden ' for the taiterestlng Information they 
gft>rd. and for the pfttlenoe displayed In the attempts at themat'e 
•aalysls. Wagner added: ' To a musician this naming and tracing of 
themes Is not pMtleul&rly slgnlfloant. If dilettanti are thus induced 
to study a pianoforte arrangement a little more attentively. I oan 
UTS no olQection, but that does not oonoem us musicians (fOr uns 
Mualker ist das aber nIchU). It may be worth while to look at the 
•ompfex combinations of themes In some of my scores, to see how 
Busic can be appUed to tha drama ,—ihli. howerer. la a matter 
far prfTate «tudy.* 
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point of view ; then, in the Hollander, and more 
consciously in Tannhauser the melodic ebb and 
flow is regulated by the action ; in Lohengrin 
the emotions expressed, as much as any pecu- 
liarity of melody, attract attention, whflst 
characteristic harmony and instrumentation en- 
force the melodic outlines. In the later works 
the vocal melody often springs direct from the 
words ; it is frequently independent of the or- 
chestra, in some cases mdeed it is but an inten- 
sified version of the actual sounds of the Grerman 
language. 

]^m the blatant and at times almost vulgar 
style of Bienzi there is a steady and truly as- 
tonishing increase in power and concentration, 
subtlety and delicacy. The Nihelungen, Tris- 
tan, and subsequent works abound in harmonic, 
melodic^ and rhythmical combinations of great 
beauty and striking originality. The innovations 
in harmony and melody peculiar to Wagner are 
mainly due to the free use of chromatics. Besides 
bold chromatic and enharmonic progressions, 
he constantly employs chromatic anticipatory, 
changing, and passing notes, which have a 
melodic significance oidy. For purposes of an- 
alysis such chromatic notes should be eliminated 
—the harmonic framework will then stand forth 
dearly, and prove perfectly oondstent. To 
take a couple of examples afready quoted : the 
opening bars of the prelude to < Tristan' — given 
under Liit-xotif, vol. it p. 117— if the G| in 
bar a and the A| in bar 3 be eliminated from 
the treble pari^ the progression appears thus; 

a • b 
d| . dQ 
B - gt 
f . E. 

In the two bars from Act ii. of * Tristan* — given 
under Harmoitt, vol.i. p. 684 — ^the two chromatic 
notes of the upper parts are sustained as suspen- 
sions into the next chord, etc; similar examples 
might be cited by the dozen. In the article 
Harmomt attention is drawn to the compli- 
cated use of suspensions and passing notes ' which 
follow from the principles of Bach in polyphony 
as applied to Harmony* ; and the opening bars of 
the Vorspiel to the Meistersinger are there 
cited as an example of the manner in which 
suspensions are taken 'in any form or posi- 
tion which can in the first place be possibly 
prepared by passing notes, or in the second place 
be possibly resolved even by causing a fresh 
discord, so long as ultimate resolution into con- 
cord is feasible in an intelligible manner.* [See voL 
i. p. 682-83.] — ^The greater part of Wagner^s chro- 
matic or enharmonic progressions vrill be found to 
be based upon correct diatonic progressions in 
minor or major. Exceptionally, the ohromatie 
progression of parts upwards or downwards, or in 
contrary motion (Tristan, PF. arrt. p. 25, lines i, a, 
etc.), forms a sufiicient Unk between apparently 
contradictory chords. The exigencies ana sugges- 
tions of the dramatic action fully account for 
sudden and far-fetched modulations, enharmonio 
changes, rhythmical elisions (as when a beat or a 
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chord IB dropped, the phraie being intelligible 
though not logically oomplete, Triatan, p. 150, bar 
5 to 4 e< $eq^, interrupted cadences,^ ezpaniion 
or coudensation of time (Tristan^ PF. arrt., pp. 
a 1 0-12, and 226-38), sequences of chromatioaily 
altered chords and other peculiarities (Siegfried^ 
PF. arrt. p. 65 et »eq,). In pure instrumental 
music such eccentric and apparently extravagant 
things would not hare suflScient raitan tCitre ; but 
in their right place they require no apology, nor 
do they present special difficulties from the point 
of yiew of musical grammar. Indeed Wagner as 
he advanced grew more and more careful with 
regard to diction, and it is not too much to say 
that among the hundreds of unusual and com- 
plex combinations in Tristan, Siegfried, the Got- 
terdanmierung and Parsifal, it would be difficult 
to point to a single crude one. 

Wagner is a supreme master of instrumenta- 
tion, of orchestral colour. His orchestra differs 
from Beethoven's in the qtudity of tone emitted : 
over and above effects of richness obtained 
by the more elaborate treatment of the inner 
part of the string quartet, the frequent sub- 
division of violins, violas, violoncellos, the use 
of chromatics in horn and trumpet parts, etc, 
there is a peculiar charm in the very sound of 
Wagner*s wood-winds and brass. It is fuller 
than Beethoven's, yet singularly pure. And the 
reason for this is not fiBtr to seek. Wagner 
rarely employs instruments unknown to Bee- 
thoven, but he completes each group or family 
of wind instruments with a view to getting fuU 
chords from each group. Thus the two clannets 
of Beethoven*s orchestra are supplemented by 
a third clarinet and a bass-clarinet if need be ; 
the two oboes by a third oboe or a como-inglese 
(alto oboe); the two bassoons by a third bas- 
soon and a contra-fagotto ; the two trumpets by 
a third trumpet and a bass trumpet, etc. The 
results got by the use of these additional instru- 
ments are of greater significance than at first 
appears, since each set of instruments can thus 
produce complete chords, and can be employed 
in full harmony without mixture o( timbre unless 
the composer so chooses. 

To account for the exceptional array of extra 
instruments in the scores of the Nibelungen it is 
enough to say that they are used as special 
means for special ends. Thus at the opening 
of the Rheingold the question is what sound 
will best prepare for and accord with dim twi- 
light and waves of moving water ? The soft 
notes of horns might be a musician's answers 
but to produce the full smooth wavelike motion 
upon the notes of a single chord, the usual two 
or four horns are not sufficient. Wagner takes 
eight, and the unique and beautiful effect is 
secured. Again, in the next scene, the waves 
change to clouds ; from misty mountain heights 
the gods behold Walhall in the glow of the morn- 
ing sun. Here subdued solemn sound is required. 
How to get it T Use brass instruments piano. 
But the trumpets, trombones, and tuba of Wag- 

> (SeeUMmnarki on tb« quotation fiom Triatao, * Mir toehl &u 
Atentcotr/ aad«r iMTBUufTSO CAOpiHa. toI. IL 9. U.] 
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ner*8 ninal orchestrft cannot prodaoe enongh of it ; 
he therefore supplements them by other instru- 
ments of their family ; a bass trumpet, two tenor 
and two bass tubas, a contrabass trombone, and 
contrabass tuba ; then the full band of thirteen 
brass instruments is ready for one of the simplest 
and noblest effects of sonority in existence. At the 
close of the Rheingold, Donner with bis thunder 
hammer clears the air of mist and storm-clouds ; 
a rainbow spans the valley of the Rhine, .and 
over the glistening bridge the gods pass to Wal- 
hall. What additional sounds shall accompany 
the glimmer and glitter of this scene t The 
silvezy notes of harps might do it: but the 
sounds of a single harp wo^d appear trivial, or 
would hardly be audible against the full chant of 
the orchestra. Wagner takes six harps, writes 
a separate part for Mch, and the desired effect is 
forthcoming. 

In the Ring, in Tristan, the Meistersinger, and 
Parsififd, the notation of all that pertains to exe- 
cution, tempi, gradations of sonority, etc. , has been 
carried out in Uiemost oomplete manner possible. 
The composer's care and patience are truly ex- 
traordinary. Nothing is left to chance. If the 
conductor and the executants strictly follow the 
indications given in the scores, a correct perform- 
ance cannot fail to ensue. The tempo and the 
character of each movement, and every modifica- 
tion of tempo or character, are indicated in un- 
mistakeable German (for instance, in Rheingold, 
p. I, * Ruhig heitere Bewegung,* which in the 
conventional Italian terms would have been 
* Allegretto piacevole,' or something equally mis- 
leading); doubtful changes of time; cases where 
the notation would seem to suggest a change of 
tempo, whereas only a change of metre occurs, 
while the musical pulsation, the actual beat, 
remains the same — are indicated by equivalents 
in notes and elucidatory words. Thus in Tristan, 
p. 69, where 2-2 changes to 6-8, the latter is 
marked J . b: ^'; that is to say, the dotted crotchets 
shall now be taken at the rate of the preceding 
minims.' The number of strings necessary to 
balance the wind instruments employed is given 
— in the Nibelungen it is 16 first violins, 16 
seconds, 1 2 violas, 1 2 cellos, and 8 contra-bassea. 
When the violins or other strings are divided, 
the number of desks that shall take each part 
is shown. To secure specially delicate effects the 
number of single instruments required out of the 
total is indicated, etc., etc. 

It remains to add a few words as to the 
quality of the average performances of Wagner*s 
works. Gf late years his name has a)ipeared 
more frequently on the play-bills in Germany 
than that of any other composer. Performances 
of his early and even of his later works have 
been surprisingly numerous, and, it must be said, 
surprisingly faulty. Putting aside shortcomings 
with re^^urd to stage management, properties, 
machinery, incomplete chorus and orchestra, 
insufficient rehearsals, etc. — all of which can be 

a Many adlMitnmiffiiJd pro tmo mlcht be avoldad if thts drnpl* 
method of doUdc the reletloD of one tempo to uiotbar wen adopted. 
(Sea the arUeto Tbmpo. twL UL p. ?&.] 
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set to righii without mach real difficolty— a 
glaring evil remHlnB, an evil ao great that it 
aeems to threaten the very life of Wagner's 
art. Among innumeraUe performances, not one 
in a hundred is free from the most barbarous and 
senseless cuts ; in many instances mere shams and 
shabby makeshifts are offered to the public I If 
an aria be omitted in an opera of Mozart's (take 
the first act of ' Noiae di Figaro' for instance), 
the audience will lose so many bars of beau- 
tiful music, and one of the characters will in so 
far appear at a disadvantage. Gut an equivalent 
number of bars in the Finale of the same opera, 
and the case is already different — the balance 
of an entire section appears marred, the action 
disturbed, the sequence of musical effects crude. 
But in a musical drama constructed on Wag- 
ner's lines the damage done by such a cut will 
be still greater, because the scenic arrange- 
ments, the words, action, music, are inextricably 
interwoven ; mutilate any portion of the music 
and the continuity is lost, the psychological 
thread connecting scene with scene torn asunder, 
the equilibrium of the entire structure de- 
stroyed. How can the result be other than 
a sense of incongruity, vagueness, eccentricity, 
and consequent irritation and weariness on 
the part of the audience? All manner of lame 
excuses, * preposterous demands on the public 
time,' 'strain on the singers' voices,* etc., have 
been put forward ; but there is no valid excuse 
for imitating and perpetuating the mistakes 
of slovenliness and incompetency. It is easy to 
discover the origin of any particular cut — the 
true cause will invariably be found to lie in 
the caprice of this or that conductor or singer 
at some leading theatre whose example is blindly 
followed. Then the text-books are printed with 
the cuts, and before long something like an 
authoritative tradition comes to be established. 
Latterly things have been carried so far that 
if leading executants from all parts of Europe 
were brought together and asked to perform any 
one of the master's works in its integrity they 
could not do it. They would have to study the 
cuts, the orchestra and chorus parts would have 
to be filled in, and rehearsals begun afresh. 

• If I had a chance,' said Wagner in 1877, 
'to get up the Meistersinger with an intelligent 
company of young people, I would first ask them 
to read and act the play; then only wQbld I 
proceed with the music in the usual way. 1 am 
certain we should thus arrive at a satisfactory 
performance in a very short time.* The deside- 
rata are simple enough. Keep the work apart 
from the ordinary repertoire, clear the stage for 
at least a week, and during that time let every 
one concerned give his attention to the task in 
hand and to nothing else ; give the work entire, 
and aim at reproducing the score exactly as it 
stands.-^Individual conductors and singers who 
see the existing evils and suffer from them 
protest now and then ; but they are powerless, 
and Wagner's own appeals to the artistic or 
intellectual conscience of the operatic world 
appear to have been addressed to an unknown 
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quantity. It would seem that there is no hope 
unless the pressure of public opinion can be 
brought to bear upon all those concerned. 

IV. Chbokolooioal Libtb. 

FOR TEX 8TA0K. 

Oto HoehMlt: frasmant of an open; tntroductlon. ebonis. and 
Mptet.1 UnpubtUhed ; autograph copy of th« •core, 96 pagca. 
dated Xarahl. ISA ^lai praantad bf Wafoar to tlia Mwlkvenia 
ofWOnburf. _ .^ ^ 

Die 7em : romantlaebe Oper. tn three aet* : 1B89L Hever penomMa ; 
the orarture only was played at Macdeborf ISM. UapabUihed i 
original aeore la poasaulon of the King of Bavaria. 

Daa Llebetrerbot: music composed MS6 and 88. Parlbrmad one* 
only, at Magdebarg. March S.ISK. Original score la the posiM- 
ilon of the King of BaTaria. A aong from the opera, Camerala- 
lied,* was printed In Lewald's * Burop*.' MST, p. 910. and pirated 
at Braunachwelg and HannoTer 

Blenil. dor letate der Tribuuen, groase tragisehe Oper, In 8 acta. 
Music begun at Biga in liSS. AeU 1 and S flnUhed 1899 at BIgn 
and Mltao J Actt 8, 4. and 6 at Paris. WO. First perfoimad at 
Dresden. Oct. 20. 1848. ^ ^ 

Der fiiegende HolUnder: romantlsche Oper. In S act*. Mnsie 
written at Meudon. Pari*. 184L First performed at Dreadeo. 

Tannhluser, und der SSngerkrief anf Wartbarg : romantlsche Oper, 
In 8 acta. Poem written at Dresden. IMS; score eompleted, 
1844-4& First performed at Dresden. Oct. 1». 1846. ^ 

Lohengrhi. romantlsche Oper. in 8 acts. Poem written at Dresden 
1845- mnslo begun Sept. 0. 1846. Introduction written August 
9L 1847 : instrumenUtlon of the entire work completed during 
the ensuing winter and spring. First performed August 98. 18». 
at Weimar. 

Dai Bhetngold. Part I. of Der Blng des Nibelungen.' Poem of • Dar 
Rliig • begun at Dresden 1848, executed In rererse order (Sieg- 
frieds Tod. Siegfried. WalkOre. Bhelngold) ; finished at Z&rich 
1851-02. Music to Das Bhelngold begun In the autumn of UBB 
at Spesxia ; soore finished in May 1854. First performed at 
Munich Sept. 29. 1888, PF. score published 1861 ; full do. IWa 

Die WalkOre. Part II. of ' Der Blng des Nlbelungen.' In 8 act*. Soora 
finished at ZOrioh 1886. First performed. June 96, 1870. at 
Munieb. PF. seore published lf«9 ; full do. 187S. 

Tristan und Isolde : In 8 acU. Poem written at ZQrich 18W ; muslo 
begun 1887. Score of Act 1 finished In the autumn of WST at 
Zilrich: Act 9. March 18» at Venlee; Act 8. August 18M at 
Lnoenie. First performed June 10. 1886. at Munkh. PF. and tall 
score published 18fla ^ «.. ,_ . ^ . «*. w ■ 

Stagfried. Part III. of 'Der Blng des Iflbehmgen.' In Saets. Mnsie 
begun at ZClrloh. before Tristan. Act 1 finished April 1807 ; part 
of Act 9. up to the • Waldweben ' written In 1867 ; Act 9 completed 
at Munich June 21. 1MB: Act 8 completed eariy In 1868. First 
performed August 16. 1876. at Bayreuth. PF. aooro publlahed 
1871 ; full da 1876. 

Dla Meistersinger von NOmberg: In 8 act*. Sketch 1815: poem 
begun winter 1861-68 at Paris, printed as MS. 1869 : music begun 
1869 : seore finished Oct. 20. 1867. First performed June 21. 1808. 
at Munich. PF. score publtohed lWt7 : fUll do. 1868. 

OOtterdtmmemng. Part IV. of "Der Bing des Nlbelungen.' (The 
first sketohea to Siegfrieds Tod date June 1848.) Music beeun 
1970 at Lucerne. Sketch of Introductfon and Act 1 eompleted 
Jan. 90. 1871. Sketch of full seore finished at Bayreuth June 92. 
1979. Instrumentation eompleted Nov. 1874. First performed 
August n, 1S76. at Bayreuth. PF. seore published 1875 ; fall do. 
1876. 

Parslfol: Kin Bfthnenwelhfestsplel, to 8 acts (the first sketches of 
Charf^itagsiauber. belong to the year 18S7. ZOrieh). Poem 
written at Bayreuth 1876-77 ; sketch of music begun at Bayrautli 
isn ; completed April 'A 1870. Instrumentation finished Jan. 18. 
1883 at Palermo. First performed July 96. 188S: at Bayreuth. FF. 
seore publlahed 1888; full do. 1884. 

OBCHSSTTBAL AKD CHORAL WOBKR. 

Orarture Bt> (6-8). Unpublished. Performed 1880 at Lelpdg. Beora 

apparently lost. 
Orerture D minor (4-4). Unpublished. Performed Deo. 98^ 1881« at 

Leipzig. Soore at Bayreuth. 
Overture In 0. (' Konrert-ouTertore-riemllch fugirt '). Unpublished. 
^ Written 1831. performed AprilSO, 18S3. at Leipsig. and May 98. 1873 

Orerture Polonl*.' major (4-4). Unpublished. Written 1889 at 

Leipzig. Score at Bayreuth. 
Symphony in 0. UnpublUhed. Written 18S9atLelpx1g. and performed 

at Prague, summer. 1888 : Dec 1832 at the Euterpe, and Jan. 10. 

18SS. at the Oewandhans. Leipzig : Dec. 94. 18H2. at Venioa. 
New Tear's CanUta. Introduction and two choral pieces. Unpub- 
lished. Performed at Magdeburg on New Tear's Ere, 1884^ and 

at Bayreuth. May 92. 187S. 
Orerture ' Ck>1umbus.* Unpublished. Written and twice performed 

at Magdeburg 1835; repeated at Riga 1888, and at Paris. Fab. 4. 

Uil (after the Ian pwformanoa loora and par'- -•»——• 

and haTe not been haard of slooe). 
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lMld•n^l nwrio aonp to » 'Iwbarpo— .' bf Gl«i«h. 'Dw Bvf- 

geM» odar Dlfl drat WQiuelM.* lUffdabofi. MBBL (UapnbUilMd. 

MS. probftbly lost.) 
Ov«rtar« 'Bole BiiUnnlft.' UnfmbUthed. Written at KOnlfibOTt, 

nag. Scow w— »ant to the Loodoo Pbtlharmonifl Bodty to IMP. 

(Ap|»r«Dtl7 loM.) 
' Klna Faust OuTertare.* Written In TviM, U8M0> flnt pwCoffmad. 

Joly S. 1M4. M Droaden { rawritten UWu 
UoldlgtiDgsnuneh. Written 1864. Publlihad 1889. The origfual 

•core, for a mUitery band, remains In Ma The published renlon 

for the nsnal fUll orehestra. wae bagun by Wagner and inlahad bj 

Baft 
MccMed Idyll. Written Uia PttbUahedlRT. 
Kalsermarach, 1871. 

firaaier raatsmarseh (Oentennlal XzhibUion. Philadelphia). UTC 
Das Llaboamahl dar Apoatel. Bine bIbUsehe Scene (Or MAnnerchor 

und grosses Orchaster. IMS. 
GeleganheiU Cantata. For unTalllng of bronxa statue representing 

King Friedrich August at DraMlen, June 7. IMS. Unpublished. 
Grass an den KAnig. UM. Pnblbhed. (a) for 4 nkale TOlcaa ; (») as 

a song with FF. 
▲n Weber's Orabe. (e^ Traoannaraeh for wind Instraments on 

ntotlresfrom Burr* labei (ft) Double quartet iwTokaib IMA. Boore 

ofj*. pubUsbadl . . 

PIAKOFOBTB PIB0B8. 
Sonata. Bk Written 1831. PnbUshedUSS. 
Polonaise. D. Four hands. Written I8SI. Published IflSli 
FantasteFf minor. Uupubllsbed. Written 18S1. 
Album-fionate. for Frau Mathilde Weaeudonek. to Bb. Written ISBS. 

Published Ifn. 
Bio Albomblatt. for Fdrstto Metternich. to a Written U81. Pub- 
lished 1871. 
Albomblatt. for Frma Betty Bcbott, to iK Written Jan. 1. 1875. 

Published 187e. 

S0H08L 
•Oameralsllcd' flrom 'Du LUbesverbot.' 18aB«. Beprinted 1 

Brunswick. 1885. 
* Dors monenfont ' : ' Mignonne* ; 'Attente.* Paris US»-40. Appeared 

as ' Mustkbellagen ' to Lewald's ' Buropa.' 1841 and 42. Bepub- 

llshed with a German translation 1871. 
Les deux Orenadiert. (Heine's ' Die bdden Grenadlere.*) Paris, 

UQB. Dedicated to Heine. Muslo Its the Freneh Yersloa. 
DerTanneiibaum. 18«0. Published 1871. 
Krafi-Liedchen (1871). a little humorous rote of thanks to Herr 

Kraft of Leipilg. Prtoted to MtUler T. der Werra's Belchtoom- 



POnr Gedichte. 1. Der Engel ; 2. Stehe still ; S. Im Trelbhans 
(Studle lu Tristan und Isolde) { 4. 8ohmer»n ; S. Triume 
(Studio tn Tristan und Isolde). 1881 Boglish by Fnaola 



ABBANOBM EMT8. ete. 

Oloek. Iphlgtole en Aullde. ' Naeh der BearbeHung ron Blehard 
Wagner.' PP. arrt. by H.TonBQlow. (Published U«8.) 
Seore of close to overiure published 1800. 
■osart. Don Juan— rerlaad dialogue and reelyatfrae peifoiined at 

Zurich. 18M. Unpublished. 
PalesUiuu Stabat Mater, mit Yortragibenkhnanfen elngwlcbtet. 

Score published 18n. « 

Allegro lu der Arie des Aubrey. In dem Yampyr von Manchner (to 

F min.). Score. 142 bars of additional text and musle. Instead 

of the 88 bars of the original, dated WOrtburg, Sept. sai 18SS. to 

the poaaeaslon of Herr W. Tappert. Berlin. 
Beethoven. Ninth Symphony. Ciavleraussug. USD. Unpublished. 
DoninMl. LaFaTorite. PF. seora, Paris. 

Blislr d'amore. PF. score. 
Baldry. La Beine do Obypre. PF. seore. Paris 1841. 

« La Oulttarero. PF. seore. Paris IMl. 

ABTICLBa LIBBETTI. BTO.. NOT (X)NTAINBD IN THB 

COLLBCTTBD WBIT1N08. OB OANOELLBD. 

' Die Deutsche Oper ' : 1884. Laube's Zeltung far die elegante Welt. 

Pastloeto von Oanto Spianato. Nov. 1834. (Bay. BL 18S4. pp. SS7-942). 

Die glOckllcbe BArenfsmilie ' ; a libretto for a oomlo opera, after a 

story tn the Arabian Nights. 18S»(M8.). 
Parlser Amusements. 

Rerlioi. May6.180. (Bay. Bl. 1884. pp. 8^88). 
Fariser Fataliaten fOr Deutsche. Signed Y. Freadenfnier. i^pearad 

IMl In Lewald's ' Buropa^' 
* Btaneae Giuseppe.' Oder' Die Frannsen in Nitss.' Libretto fbr aa 

opera after H. S. KAnig's novel. ' Die hohe Brant.' Sketch sent 

to SCTlbe to 1838. Put Into veree for (Tapellmetster BeiMiger. 

at Dresden; subsequently set to nusio by J. F. Klttl, and 

performed at Prague I'm. 
' Die Saraxener ' : detailed plan for the llbratto to a tragic opera (IStt). 
•FriedriehBothbart': sketch for a Drama. MS. IMrf. 
' Bade gehalten Im Vaterlands-Yereln xu Dresden. 14 June, 1848. 

(Tappert. pp. 8S-4S). 
'Theaterrefom.' Dreadener Anielger. 18 Jan. 1848. (Tappert. p^ 

44-€7). 
* Ortfln Bgmont.' Ballet von Bote. An artlde to the Oexterreicb- 

behe Zeltung, signed P. C. (Peter OorneliusX but partly writtes 

by Wagner. 
Arabschrift fOr (3ari Tansig. 1878. 
BlelMrd Wagner: Bntwdrfe. Gedanken. Fngmente. Aoa den 

— cb g* l nM> n e p PApleren nu a mm^n gt 
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OOLLBOTBD UTXBABT WOBKB. 

(Ten Yolumes. Leipilg Wl-tb*) 

YouL 



Btoleitung. 

Autoblographlsohe Skine (bis 1841). 

' Daa Llebesverbot.' Bericht fiber etoa ertta OpernAttSBhroBg (ea- 

tracted from Autobiography)^ 
Bienxi, der letxte der Tribuncn. 
Bto deutseher Musiker. In Paris. Novellen nnd AulbAtn aSfO and 

IMl). 1. Bine PUgerfahrt lU Beethoven. S. Bto Bnde In Paris. 

S. Kto giaekllcher Abend. 4. Ueber deutschas Muslkwesen. 5. Der 

Vlrtuoa und der KOnstler. 8. Der Kfinstler und die OcffentUcb- 

kalt. 7. Bossini's ' Btabat Mater.' 
Ueber die Ouveriftre. 
Der Frelschfiti. to Paris (1841). 1. * Der Freischfitx.' An das Parlser 

PubUkum. a. 'LeFrelschfitz.' Bericht nach Deutschland. 
Bericht fiber etoe none FAriaar Oper ('La Beine de Ohypre' von 

HaKvy). 
Der fliegende HoUAnder. 

BInleltung. 

TannhAuaar und der SAngerkrieg auf Wartbarg. 

Bericht fiber die Ueimbrlngung der Bterbllcheo Ueberraat^ Karl 
Maria von Weber's aus London naeh Dresden. Bede an Weber's 
letster BnhestAtte. Oesang nach der Bestattung. (Bxtraeted 
fhtm the Autobiography.) 

Bericht fiber die Aufffihrung der neonten Fymphonie von Beethoven, 
im Jahre 1848. nebat Programm daxu. (From Autobiography.) 

Lohengrin. 

Die Wibelungen. Weltgesehlohte ana der Sage. (Written 1B4& pub- 
lished 1800^) 

Der Nlbaiungao-Mytboa. Ak Batwnrf a elnem Draaaa. 

Siegfried's Tod. 

Titokspraeh am Oedeukstage dea 800 JAhrlgen B sa t s h ans der 
kOnlgliohen muslkalisehen Kapelle to Draadan. 

Bntwnri tor Organisation etoea doutachan NallOMlthaatera fOr das 
Kdnlgralch Sacbaan (1848). 

YOL. m. 

BlnMtnng ram dritten nnd vlerten Banda. 

Die Knnst und die Bevolutton. 

Daa Kunstwerk der Zokunst. 

' Wieland der Sehmledt.' als Drama entworfm. 

Kunst uikI KHma. 

Oper und Drama, erster Thell t Die Oper nnd das Weaao der Muslk. 

VOL. rY. 
Oper nnd Drama, xwelter nnd dritter Tbell : D«s Schausplel nnd 

das Weaen der dramatlaehen DIchtkunat^r-Dl ch tk u nat und Tod- 

konst im Drama der Zukunft. 
Btoe Mlttheilnng an metoe Freunde. 

YOL. Y. 
BInleltung ram ffinflen nnd sechsten Bande. 
Ueber die ' Goethestlftung.' Brief an Franz Usst. 
Bin Theater In Zfirieh. 
Ueber muslkallsehe KritOt Brief an dea Ueransgrtar dar ' BeMn 

ZeHschriftfBr Muslk.' 
Das Jndenthum to der Mnsik. 
Brtonerungen an Spontinl. 
Naehruf an L. Spohr und (}hordlrektor W. Fischer. 
Cluck's Ouvertfire ra * Iphlgenia In Anils.' 
Ueber die Aufffihrung des ' TannhAuaar.' 

Bemerkungen rar Aufffihrung der Oper * Dot fliegeode HoUAnder.' 
Programmatisehe EriAuterungen. 1. Beethoven's ' Herolsche sym- 

phonle.' 9. Ouvertfire xu 'Koriolan.' 8. Ouvertfire xum *Flle- 

genden HoUAnder.* C Ouvertfire ra * T an nha Oser.' A. Vonplel 

xu ' Lohengrin.* 
Ueber Franx Lisrt's symphonlsche Diehtungen. 
Das Bhelngold. Yorabend m dem Bfihnenfestsplel : Dar Uag def 

Nlbelungen.H 

YoL. YL 

Dot Blng des Ntbelnngen. Bfihnenfeatspiel. Bnter Tag: Die WaDcOr^ 
Zwaiter Tag : Hegfrted. Dritter Tag: (SfitterdAmmerung. 

BpUoglacher Bericht fiber die UmstAnde und Schicksale. welche die 
Attsffihning des Bfihnenfestspieles ' Der Blng dm Nibelnngen ' 
bis rar YereObntllchnng der Dichtung desselben begleiteten. 
You YH. 

TriHan nnd Isolde. 

Bin Brief en Hector Berllos. 

' ZukunfUmnsik.' An elnen fknnxflatoehen Freuad (Fr. YOlot) als 
Vorwort xn elner Proaa-Ueberaeixung melner Opera Diehtungen. 

Bericht fiber die Auflfihrang dea * TannhAuaar * to Paris (Bricfltch). 

Die Meistersinger von Nfirnberg. 

Das Wiener Hof-Operatheater. 

You YIIL 

Dem kOntgllchen Freunde, Gedicht. 

Ueber Staat nnd Bdiglon. 

Deutsche Knnst nnd deutsdie Politlk. 

Bericht an Seine MaJestAt den KOnIg Lndwig IT von B«y«ra fiber 
eine In Mfindwn ra erriehtende deutsche MuMkschnle. 

Meine Brinnerangen an Ludwlg Schnorr von Carolsfcld. 

Bur Wldmung dar xwelten Auflage von 'Oper nnd Drama. 
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Oannmnt 1. W.H.BW1I. 1. FMdteMid Hlltar. 1 KlMKrUmar- 
ong Ml BoMlnL 4. Iduanl DtrrlaaL 6w AnfkUmngao Obar 
' Dm Jodenthom In der Muilk.* 

Ueb«r dM Dlrlglnn. (1M9). 

DnlOMliehte: L Bbdogold. 1 M der TolkBdanff d« ' SlacftrM.* 



You IZ. 

An du dcvtadM Hear tot Puis (Jenoar 1871.) 

line KapltnlMloB. LutoiM In utikar MMler. 

Brlnneninfen an Auber. 

Bvethoren. Pnbllahed Dm. t UTO. 

Oeber die BesUmmuDg dar Opar. C^M Mooant of WUlielmliia 
Behfoeder-Perriant Is from the aotobtocrapliy.) 

Uaber Schaoipleler and Stncer. 

Sum Yofftrac dar Haontan ^mphonla Beathoran'a. 

Bendachratban and Klelnara Aufatm: 1. Brief flbar dM Behaa- 
aptalarwaMn an etnen Schaosplaler. S. Itn BInblIck In dM 
heutlfe deuticha OparawaMn. S. Brief an atnan Italienlachan 
Freood fiber die AafnUminc dee 'Lobaoffrin* in Bolofna. 
4. Scbralbaii an dan Bargermalater ron Bologna. B. AnFriedrich 
Kletaehe. ord. ProL der Klait. Phllologte In Basel. 6. Ueber 
die Bennenang 'Moslkdrama.' 7. Klnleltttng ru elner Vorlatang 
dar ' OMtardAmmemng* Tor einam ansgawihlten ZabOrerkrelse 
In Berlin. 

•Banaatb': 1. Beblassberlcht fiber die Umstlnde and Bebkksale. 
weiche die AufOhning daa Bfibnenlsstsplelcs 'Der BIng dee 
mbelongen* bis lar Orfindung too Wagner^erelnen beglelteten. 
1. Dm Bfibnenfeatsplalbans sa Barreuth. nebsl elnem Baricb- 
fiber die Onindstalnlegnng dasMlban. 

V0L.Z. 

Uebar alna OpemaaffOhrung In Leipclg. Brief an den Heransgabar 
dM ' Mnsikatlseben WucbenblaUae.' 

Barreuth. Barreuther BliUar : 1. An die gMbrten Vontinde der 
Blehard Wagner-Yerelne. i. Bntvrarf. TerOfHsntllebt mlt den 
Btatuten dM PatronMrerelnes. S. Znr Klnfabmng (BayrantlMr 
Blitter. BrstM Stftck). 4. Kin Wort tar Elnffihmng der Arbeit 
HaM TOO WoUogens, 'Ueber YerroUang und Errettang der 
dentaOhen Bpraebe.' 6. BrklAmng an die Mtglleder dM Patron- 
atrerelnea. C Zur BlnfObrang In dM Jahr IMOi 7. Zar Mlt- 
tbeQang an die gwbrten Patrone der Bfihnentetspiele In Bay- 
reuth. 8. Zar Blnfahning der Arbeit dM Oraba Ooblnaau ' Bin 
Urthell fiber die Jetslge Weltlaga. 

Wm ist daataeb? (IMS-ltiTt). 



Publlkum and Popalaritlt. 

Kin Bfieliblick anf die BfibnanfHtaplela dM JahtM 187& 

WoUen wlr hoflsn? (1879). 

Ueber dM Dichten and Komponlren. 

Ueber dM Opem Diebten and Komponlren im Beeonderen. 

Ueber die Anwendung der Musik aaf dM Drama. 

OfltaM Scbreibaa an Hem Ernst Ton Weber, VerfMSer der Schrlft: 

* Die Folterkammon der WlsMnschaft.' 
Ballglon and Kunst (1880): 'Wm nfitxt dloM Brkenntnlu?' Kin 

Maebtrag lu ' BeligioB and Kunst.* AusfObrungen sa ' Beliglon 

and Kunst' (1881). 1. 'Brkenae dleh Selbst.' S. Ualdentbam 

and Gbrlstenthum. 
Brief an H. t. Woliogan. 

OfltoM Sebrelben an Harm Friadxteh Behta In Worms. 
Dm BQbnanfiBStsplal in Bayreutb 180. 
Barlobt fiber die Wlederaaffabrung ehiM Jngendwerkea. An dao 

Heraaigeber des. * Muslkallsehen WocbenblattM.' 
Brief an H.T.8taln. 
Parsifal. 
(X^benserinnerangen. Tbia Is tbe prirately printed aotoblograpbjr 

from wfaicb tbaestraeU in Tols.l.and 11. and U. mentioned abora. 

aralakan)b 



8ELBGTED BOOKS, ETGL 

GlManspp, a F-ond H. ▼. Stein. Wagner Lexicon. 
Stattgart, 1883. (An admirable oompendinm 01 
Wftgner'a writingg.) 

01fiMn»pm 0. F. Richard Wagner'a Leben nnd Wirken. 
2 Tols. 2nd ed. Leipsig, 1882. Based on an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Wagner'a writing! and a 
diligent atudy of periodicala, eta Somewhat ver- 
boae but reliable on the whole. 

Kastner.E. Wagner Catalog. 1878. 

Bnefe Bichard Wagners an seine Zeitgenossen 
(1830—1883) chronologisoh geordnet 1886. (A Tain- 
able list ; bat rery far from complete.) 

Oesterlein, Nic. Katalog einer B. Wagner BibUothek. 
1882. 

Nietasche, Fr. Bichard Wagner in Bayrenth (Unseit- 
gerolsse Betraohtongen, 4teg Stilck). Ghemnits, 
1876w 

Die Oebnrt der TragOdie ans dem Geiste der 
Mosik. 2nd ed. Ghemnits, 1878. 

lisst Lohengrin ei TannhaUser. Leipsig, 1851. 

Der fliegende HoUlnder (1864). Das Bheingold 

£866). VoL iU« of Lisst's Oeeammelte Schriften. 
eipsig, 1881. 



Tappert 
Wei 
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BQlow, Hans toU. Geber B. W.*s Fanst-oarertllre. Ld^ 
sigisen. 

Mayrberger, EarL Die Harmonik RW^s. Ghemnits, 1882, 
Schorl, Ed. Le Drame HosioaL 2 toIs. Paris, 1876. 
Pohl,Bich. Bichard Wagner. Bin Lebensbild. Leipsig, 
1883. 

Bichard Wagner. StadiennndKritiken. Leipsi«, 
""83. 
irt, W. Bichard Wagner. Sein Leben and sein* 
^erke. Blberfeld, 1883. 

Ein Wagnerlezioon— -W6rterbach der Unhftflich- 
keit 
Wolsogen, H. t. Erinnerangen an Bichard Wagner^ 
Vienna, 1883. 

Bichard Wagner's Lebensbericht (original of * Tho 
Work and Mission of mj Life,' North American Ba- 
▼iew, for Aag. and Sept 1879. Sanctioned by Wagner, 
but apparency not written bv him). Leipsig, 1884. 
Die Spraohe in Bichard Wafer's Diohtangea. 
Leipsig, 1878. Fall of ralaable information. 
Poetische Laatsymbolik. Leipsig. 1876. 
Der Nibelangen Mythos in Sage and Literator. 
Berlin, 1876. 

Thematische Leitfilden : Nibelangen, Tristan, 
ParsifaL 
Porges, H. Die AaffOhrang Ton BeethoTcns ixte. Sym- 
phonic nnter Bicliard Wagner in Bayrenth. Leip- 
sig, 187i 

Die Btthnenproben sa den Festspielen im Jahre 
1876. L and iL Ohemnita 1883. (In coarse of pub- 
lication.) 
Gasperini, A. de. Bichard Wagner. Paris, 1806. 
Baadelaire, Oh. B. Wagner et Tannh&usar a Paris, 

186L 
Wagner. Qaatre Potoies d*op^ra tradaits en prose 
fran^aise, prdcM^s dhme Lettre sar la masiqae par 
Bichard Wagner. Paris. 1861. 
HQller. Frana. Tannhiiuser and Wartbnrgkrieg. 1863. 
Itichard Wagner and das Musikdrama. 186L 
Der Bing dei Nibelangen. 1802. 
Tristan and Isolde. 1866. 
Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger ron Nttmberg 
Manioh,1869. 
Haeffer. F. Bichard Wagner and the Music of the 
Future. London, 1874. (Translated into German. 
as * Die Poesie in der Musik.' Leipsig, 1874.) 
Bichard Wagner. London, 1881. 
Parsifii, *An Attempt at Analysis.* London. 
1884. 
The Nibelung's Bing^ in the alliteratlTe rerse of tbe 

original. By Alfred Forman. 
The Bing, etc German original facing the English 

translation. By H. and F. Corder. London, lt«77. 
Die Meistersinger. Translated by H. and F. Corder, 

London, 18^ 
Tristan und Isolde. Translated by H. and F. Corder, 

London, 1882. 
ParsifaL Translated by H. and F. Corder. London, 

1879. 
Bichard Wagner's Letter on Lisst's Symphonic Poems. 

Translated by F. Uueffer. London, I88I. 
Bichard Wagner's The Music of the Future. Trans- 
lated by fi. Dannreuther. London, 1873. 
Bichard Wagner's Beethoren. Translated by F. Dsrn> 

reuther. London, 1880. 
Bichard Wagner *On Conducting.' Tranilated bj 
E. Dannreuther. London, 1886. • vt\ 1 

WAINWRIGHT, Johw, a native of Stock- 
port, Cheshire, settled in Manchester about tbe 
middle of last oentary, and on May i a, 1 767, 
was appointed organist and singing man of tbe 
Collegiate Church, now the Cathedral. He com- 
posed antbemn, chants, and psalm-tunes, a 
collection of which he published in 1797. He 
died Jan. 1768. 

His son, BoBBBT, Mus. Doc., bom 1748, ac- 
cumulated the degrees of Mus* Bac. and Mus. 
Doc. at Oxford, April 29, 1774. On March i, 
1775* ^® ^<^ appointed oiganist of St. Peter's, 
liyerpooL He was also organist of tbe Collegi- 



WAINWEIGHT. 

^ta Church, Manchester. He composed services 
and anthems, and an oratorio, *The Fall of 
Eg7pt»' performed at Liverpool in 1 780 and 
iSou He died July 15, 178a. 

Another son, Richard, bom 1758, was 01^ 
ganist of St. Ann's, Manchester. In Sept. 1 78a 
he was chosen to saoceed his brother, Robert, as 
organist of St. Peter's, Liverpool, which he 
af&rwards quitted for the organistship of St. 
James, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, but in 1813 
resumed his place at St. Peter's. He published 
a collection of hymn-tunes of his composition. 
His glee, * Life's a bumper,' was very popular. 
He died Aug. 10, 1835. His execution was 
remarkable — more remarkable perhaps than his 
taste. It was of him that Schnetzler the oigan- 
builder exclaimed, * He run about the keys like one 
oat ; he will not gif my pipes time to shpeak.' 

A third sod^ William, was a singing man at 
the Collegiate Church, Manchester, and also a 
performer on the double bass, besides carrying 
on the business of music-selling in Manchester, 
in partnership with Sudlow. He died July a, 
1797. [W.H.H.] 

WAITS» THE. A name given, from time 
immemorial, to the little bands of rustic Musi* 
oians who dng and play Carols, by night, in 
country ulaoes, at Christmas-time; and still very 
commonly applied to their less unsophisticated 
representatives, in lazger towns, and even in 
London. The word is a very old one, and 
Bailey (Etym. Diet., 1790) defines it thus— * A 
sort of Musick, or Musicians [either of wiitingt 
because they attend on Magistrates, Officers, etc., 
in Pomps, and Processions ; or, of guet, a Watch, 
or gueUer^ to watch, Fr., because they keep a 
Sort of Watch a-Nights].' Mr. Skeat (Etym. 
Diet.) says that 'Wait* is identical with 'watch' 
and 'wiJce,' and that 'a wait' is one who is 
awake for the purpose of playing at night.* 

The title of ' The Waits ' has also been given, 
for reasons which no one has hitherto been 
able to ascertain, to a little Fa-la, for four 
voices, by Jeremy Savile, a Composer who ap- 
pears to have been popular about the time of 
the Restoration, but is now known only by 
some Songs printed in Playford's ' Select Musi- 
call Ayres and Dialogues/ in 1653, and the 
piece in question, whic£ first appeared in 1667, 
in Playford's ' Musical Companion ' — a new edi- 
tion, with extensive additions, and a subsidiary 
title, of Hilton's ' Catch that catch can.' 

The Madrigal Societv concludes all its meet- 
ings with Savile's Fa-la; and the custom has 
bMn adopted by the Bristol Madrigal Society, 
and many other provincial associations of like 
character. The oldest mode of performance on 
record was that of singing the Music four times 
through ; first /, then p, then pp, and lastly 
ff, always, of course, without accompaniment. 
Mr. T. Oliphant wrote some words to it, to avoid 
the monotony of the continuous Fa-la,— 
Let at all dng, merrily sing. 
Till 60I10 around ua rMponriye iball ring. 

Tliese words are now adopted by most Madrigal 
Societiet ; and, by advioe of Mr. Oliphanti the 
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piece is usually sung three Umes, instc-id of 
four. [W.S.E.] 

WALDHORN (that is. Forest horn), Corno 
Dl OACOIA. The old 'French bom,' without 
valves, for which Beethoven wrote. The valve 
horn , necessary for the passages of modem writers, 
beginning witi^ Schumann, is fast superseding it^ 
and the French horn will soon be as mudi a 
thing of the past as a harpsichord ; but its tones^ 
and the contrast of its open and closed notes 
(adding another to the many human character- 
istics of the instmment) — as in the Allegretto of 
the Seventh Symphony or the Adagio of the 
Ninth — can never be replaced, and. the want of 
them will always be a distinct aud omel loss to 
orchestral music. \G,] 

WALDMADCHEN. DAS (das Stdmme W. 

or DAB MaDOHXIT IM SPB88ABT8WALDB). An 

opera in 2 acts ; words by Bitter von Steinsbuig. 
music by Weber. His second dramatic work ; 
composed in 1800; produced at Freiberg, Nov. 
34, 1800— not at Chemnits in October. It was 
used up in Silvana das Waldmaochsn, his 
sixth opera, 1810, and only three fimgments 
are known. Silvana was produced in Englisli 
(as 'Sylvana') at the Surrey Theatre, under 
EUiston's management, Sept. a, 1828. It has 
been again revived, with a revised libretto by 
Herr Pasqu^, and with 'musical amplifica- 
tions,* at Hamburg and Lubeck in the spring of 
1885. p}.] 

WALDSTEIN, Count. One of Beethoven's 
earliest firiends, immortalised by the dedication of 
the PF. Sonata in C, op. 53, now usually known 
as the * Waldstein Sonata. Ferdinand ^mst Ga- 
briel was the youngest of the four sons of Emma- 
nuel Philipp, Graf Waldstein und Wartemberg 
von Dux. He was bom Mar. 24, 176a, just 
eight years before Beethoven, and his father died 
in 1775, leaving the property to the eldest son 
Joseph Carl EmmanueL Ferdinand when of 
age (34 according to the German law) entered 
the 'German order' (Deutscher Orden) as a 
career ; in 181 a however he obtained a dispensa- 
tion firom his vows and married, but, like all his 
brothers, died ohildless—Aug. 39, 1833 — and 
thus with this generation the house of Waldstein 
von Dux became extinct. Count Ferdinand 
spent the year of his novitiate (1787-8)' at the 
Court of the Elector at Bonn, and it was then 
Uiat he became acquainted with Beethoven. The 
nature of their connexion has been already stated. 
[See Bkrhovsn, vol. L 1646, 1656.] In 1791 
or gl Beethoven composed la variations for 4 
hands on the PF. on an air of the Count's, and in 
1804 or 5 he wrote the Sonata which has made 
the name of Waldstein so familiar. In this 
splendid work (published May 1805) the well- 
known 'Andante Favori* in F was originally 
Uie slow movement ; but Beethoven took it out^ 
as too long, and substituted the present Adagio 
for it. The Adagio is in a different coloured ink 
firom the rest of Che automph. [See an anecdote 
about it, voL i. p. 167^.] [G.] 
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WALDTKUFEL, i.e. wood-demon. A toy, 
mentioned by Felix Mendelssohn in his childish 
letters to Gr06the*s boys (i 8a I ). It is a small card- 
board dram, open at one end, with a catgut from 
the bead to a neck in the end of a short stick. 
When the stick is whirled round, the catgut 
grates round the neck, and being reverberated 
by the drum, makes a loud hmnming noise. *The 
sound of thiE in a room.* says Fe&x, < is excru- 
ciating ; out of doors, where they are going in 
hundreds at once, the noise is more bearable.' 
('Goethe and Mendelssohn,* ed. a, p. a8.) [G.] 

WALDTEUFEL, Emil, a composer of dance 
music, who •since the yeair 1878 has composed 
the prodigious number of more than aoo waltzes, 
polkas, and other dance tunes. His most favourite 
pieces are : — Waltzes, La Source, La ManoU, Au 
revoir ; Polka, Les Folies ; P. Mazurkas, Dans 
les Bois; Marches, Marche du Trdne; Galop, 
Prestissimo. Messrs. Boosey publish a ' Wald- 
teufel Album,* containing his best pieces. [G.] 

WALEY, SiuoN Walet, composer and pian- 
ist, was bom in London in i8a7. He began 
music with his sister, herself a pupil of Herz 
:ind Thalberg, and became a pupil successively 
of Moscheles, Bennett^ and G. A. Osborne for the 
piano, and of W. Horeley and Molique for theory 
and composition. He began composing very 
early, and wrote several elaborate PF. pieces 
before he was la. His first published work, 
* L'Arpeggio,* a PF. study, appeared in 1848. It 
was speedily followed by a number of songs and 
pianoforte pieces, including a concerto vnth or- 
chestral accompaniment, and two pianoforte trine, 
op. 15 in Bb, and op. ao in G minor (published 
by Sohott & Co.), both deserving to be better 
known. Simon Waley was an accomplished 
pianist, and firequently performed at the concerts 
of the Amateur Musical Society, conducted by 
Mr. H. Leslie. His compositions abound in the 
plaintive melody characteristic of Mendelssohn ; 
they exhibit great finish, and a richness of 
detail and harmony not unworthy of the best 
disciples of the Leipzig schooL 

Beiiides being an artist, be was a practical 
and ezceptionaUy shrewd man of business. At 
the age of 17 he wrote an able series of letters 
to the * Times ' advocating Boulogne as the postal 
route between England and the Continent, and 
a little later he contributed some sprightly let- 
ters on a tour in the Auveigne to the ' Daily 
News.' He was a prominent member of the 
London Stock Exchange, and for many years 
took an active part on the committee. He died in 
1875 at the early age of 48. Mr. Waley belonpred 
to the Jewish faith, and was a leading member 
of that community during the critical period of 
its emancipation from dvU disabilities. One of 
his finest works is a choral setting of the 1 17th 
and 118th Psalms for the Synagogue service. 
There was a singular charm about his person 
and manner. To know him was to love, him ; 
and those who hftd the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance will never forget the mingled. modesty and 
sweetness of his dispositioiu 
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His published works, besides those already 
mentioned, contain a Isrge number of pieces for 
piano, solo and duet; a duets for violin and 
piano ; songs and duets, etc, etc. The choruses 
tor the Synagogue mentioned above are published 
in voL i. of the Musical Services of the West 
London Synagogue. Besides the printed works 
some orchestral pieces remain in MS. [G.] 

WALKELEY, Antont, bom 1673, was a 
chorister and forwards a vicar choral of Wells 
Cathedral. In i7oo he was appointed organist 
of Salisbury Cathedral as successor to Daniel 
Roeeingrave. His Morning Service in £b is 
preserved in the Tudway Collection (Harl. MS. 
7343), and anthems by him are in MS. at Ely 
Osthedral and in the library of the Royal College 
of Music. He died Jan. 1 6. 1 7 1 7-1 8. [W.H.H.] 

WALKER, Ebibhardt Frudrioh, an organ* 
builder at Cannstadt, Stuttgart, in the middle of 
the 1 8th century, and his son, of the same names, 
is one of the best builders in Grermany. In 1820 
he removed to Ludwigsburg. His European 
reputation Is due io the fine oigan which he 
built in 1833 for the church of St. Paul at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. ' In 1856 he completed 
a large organ for Ulm Cathedral of 100 stops on 
4 manuals and two pedals, and a new movement 
for drawing out all the stops in succession to 
produce a cretcendo. This can be revertted for a 
diminuendo. In 1863 he carried his fame to the 
New World by erecting a laige organ in the 
Music HaU, Boston, U.S. [V. de P.] 

WALKER, J08EFH, ft Sons, organ-builders 
in Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
London. This business was established by 
Joseph Walker about the year i8ip. He died 
in 1870, and the factory is still earned on by his 
sons. Amongst some hundreds of instruments we 
may name those in Exeter Hall (London), the 
Concert Room of the Crystal Palace (not that 
in the Handel Orchestra), in Romsey Abbey, St. 
Martin's, Leicester, and the Town Hall, Hobart 
Town, Armagh Cathedral, Bow Church, Cheap- 
side, Sandringham Church, etc. [V. de PJ. 

WALKtJRE, DIE, the Walkyrie ; the second 
piece in the Tetralogie of Wagner's ' Ring des 
Nibelungen.' The entire poem was completed 
ill 1853 ; the music of the Walkure in 1856, and 
the first performance took place at Munich June 
35, 1 870. Of SiBQFRiED, which follows the Wal- 
kiire in the Tetralo(^ie, the composition was com- 
pleted early in 1869, and the first performance 
look place at Bayreuth Aug. 16, 1876. [G.] 

WALLACE (Grace) Ladt, daughter of Joha 
Stein, Esq., of Edinburgh, married in 1836 Sir 
James Maxwell Wallace, who died 1867, and 
herself died 1878. 

She translated the following musical works : — 
Two vols, of Mendelssohn's Letters : From Italy 
and Switzerland (1863); From 1833 to 1847 
(1863) ; Letters of Mozart, 3 vols. (jS6s) ; Re- 
minisoences of Mendelssohn, by Elise Polko 
(1865); Letters of Beethoven, 3 vols. (i866)r 
* Letters of distinguished Musicians,' from' a 
collection by Ludw^ Nohl (1867) ; Nohl's * Life 
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of Mozart * (1877). All publiihed by Longman 
& Co., London. [6.] 

WALLACE. William Vincent, of Soottiah 
descent, but born at Waterford, in Ireland, about 
]8iaori8i4. His father, a bandmaster and skilful 
bassoon player, mimted to Dublin, and was 
engaged in ihe band of the Theatre Boyal there, 
where his son Wellington played second flute. 
Vincent had dispUyc^ considferable talent as 
organist before quitting Waterford, and his skill 
and steadiness as a violinist were so appreciated 
in the Dublin theatre, that we find him leading 
the band dressed in a boy's jacket, whenever the 
regular chef was belated. Although the name of 
young Wallace's violin teacher has not transpired, 
there was a school for the instrument in Dublin, 
at the head of which was Alday, a scholar of 
Viotti. InJunei8a9WaIlacesustained the violin 
part in Hen and Lafont's duo on Russian airs at 
a public concert in Dublin, and continued to ap- 
pear at concerts there, and at the festival held in 
1 83 1, when Paganini was engaged. The extra- 
ordinary and novel effects produced by the gifted 
Italian inspired young WaUace, who sat up night 
after night trying to approach the then unap- 
proachable virtuoso. He played a violin ooncerto 
of his own at a Dublin concert in May 1834 : but 
Dublin offered little field for an aspiring artist. 
and so, wearying of such mechanical labours as 
adding symphonies and accompaniments to songs 
for the Dublin publishers, he married the daughter 
of Mr. Kelly, of Frescnti. Blackrock, near Dublin, 
and accompanied by his wife and her sister, quitted 
Ireland in Aug^t 1835. During the vojage, 
however, he was more attentive to his sister-in- 
law than Mrs. Wallace approved, and when it 
ended the newly wedded pair parted, to meet 
no more. WaUace now wended his way to 
Australia and took up his abode far in the bush 
to the west of Sydney. During one of his visits 
to Sydney, some friends accidentally hearing him 
play, were amazed to discover in a simple emi- 
grant a violinist of the first rank, and Wallace, 
by the solicitation of Sir John Burke, the Cover- 
nor, was induced to give a concert, which had 
enormous success. The Governor's payment was 
a characteristic one, it consisted of 100 sheep. 
WaUace then wandered to Tasmania and New 
Zealand, narrowly escaped being killed by the 
savages, and was once saved in the most romantic 
way by a chiefs daughter. He went a whaling 
voyage, when the native crew mutinied, and only 
WalUice and three more escaped. He Uien went 
to the East Indies, and played before the Queen 
of Oude. who made him magnificent presents ; 
visited Nepaul and Cashmere, sailed next to Val- 
paraiso, and after som^ curious adventures there 
crossed the Andes on a mule, and arrived at 
Buenos Ayres. He returned to Santiago and 
had additional experience of Colonial currency, 
for admission to his conoerts the natives offering 
their favourite gamecocks at the doors, while 
Wallace netted Jt6oo by these proceedings. A 
oonoert in Lima is said to have produced him 
£1000. He visited Havana, Tampico, Vera 
Cms, and Mexico, where his maas was written 
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and performed with success. At Kew Orleans the 
very m us icians laid down their instruments to 
applaud him. In 184$ we find him in London, 
in a costume somewhat singular for the pri- 
vate box of a theatre. *It consisted,' says 
Mr. Hey ward St. Leger, *of a white hat 
with a very broad brim, a complete suit of 

Planter's naiikeen, and a thick stick in his 
and.' WaUace recognised St. Leger imme- 
diately. They at once renewed their intioiacy, 
dating from the days when Wallace had led 
the Dublin orchestra. Enquiring of his friend 
whether he thought him capable of composing 
an opera. *Certaimy,' replied the other, 'twenty.* 
' Then what about a libretto V < Come over now 
to Fitzball with me, and I will introduce you.* 
Accordingly they called on the poet at his house 
in the Portland Road : he opened the door in 
person, and St. Leeer vouches for the fact that 
the |)en in his hand was still moist from finishing 
the libretto of * Maritana.' * Here Fitz,' said St. 
Leger. 'is another Irishman, a compatriot of 
Balfe's: he wants a libretto!' The old poet 
invited them in, Wallace played to him, and 
Fitzball at once gave him the book of ' Maritana * 
(Drury Lane, Nov. 15, 1845), which provedagreat 
success, and still keeps Uie stage. In 1847 ^® 
produced 'Matilda of Hungary.' of which the 
libretto was. even for Alfred Bunn, outrageously 
bad ; the verse turgid, and even ungrammaticiJ. 
Wallace now went to Germany, where he re- • 
mained 14 years. To this period belongs most 
of his pianoforte music, partaking of the dreamy 
style of Chopin, the ornate cantabile of ThaJberg, 
and his own charming maimer. Part of the 
opera Lurline too was now written, in the 
romantic district it describes. An unpub- 
lished opera, ' The Maid of Zurich,' dates also 
from this period. The Irish composer now re- 
ceived a high compliment — a commission from 
the Grand Op^ra of Paris. He began to write, 
but his eyesight failing he abandoned his pen, 
and once more went abroad, visiting both North 
and South America, and giving concerts witli 
great success. He was nearly blown up in a 
steamboat in 1850, and lost all his savings by the 
fiiilure of a pianoforte factory in New York. His 
concerts there, however, proved very lucrative. 
He returned to London m 1853, his pianofarte^ 
HMisic being in high repute and eagerly sought 
for by the publishers. In i860 he brought forward 
lus * Lurline * (Co vent Garden, Feb. 33); it met 
with even greater success than ' Maritana,'equally 
overflowing with melody, and being in addition 
a really fine piece of art- work. In 186 1 appeared 
'The Amber Witch* (Her Majesty's, Feb. a 8); in 
1 863 • Love's Triumph ' (Covent Garden, Nov. 16) ; 
in 1 863 • The Desert Flower ' (Covent Garden, Oct. 
12). This was his last completed work, but of an 
unfinished opera, called 'Estrella,* some fragments 
remain. His health had been breaking for some 
time, and he was ordered to the Pyrenees, where 
he died at the Chateau de Bagen, Oct. la, 1865. 
He left a widow, who, as Mile. Helbne Stoepei, 
had some repute as a pianist; also two boys, 
students of the Conservatoire at Paris. His 
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lemaiiui were brought to England and interred 
in Kenaal Green Cemetery, while Benedict, Ben- 
nett, Smart, SulliTani Macfarren and others, 
stood around the graye, which adjoins those of 
8L Leger and Balfe. As the service dosed, 
a robin-redbreast from a neighbouring branch 
poured forth a strain of music : it was Wallace's 
Requiem t [R.P.S.] 

WALLERSTEIN, Anton, bom of poor pa- 
rents at Dresden, Sept. a8, 1813, began fife 
early as a violiniitt, and in 1837 was much 
noticed during a visit to Berlin. In 1829 he 
entered the Court Band at Dresden, and in 183a 
that at Hanover, but various wanderings to 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, and other places led to 
the resignation of his post in 1 84 1 . His playing 
WHS extremely popular for its expression and 
animation. But it is as a composer that he has 
had most popularity. He began to write in 
1830, and from that time till 1877 poured forth 
a constant flood of dance music, chiefly published 
by Schott & Co., of Mainz. His 975th opus is 
entitled ' Souvenir du Pensionnat. Cinq petites 
pieces £sciles en forme de Danse pour piano. 
Leipzig, Kahnt.* With this piece his name 
disappears from the publishing list. His dances 
had a prodigious vogue during their day in Ger- 
many, Franoe,and England, in all classes of society. 
Among the best-known are ' La Coquette,* * Be- 
dova Parisienne,' ' Studentengalopp, ' Enite und 
leste Liebe,' etc. His songs also were popular, 
especially ' Das Trauerhaus ' and ' Sehnsucht in 
die Feme.* [G.] 

WALMISLE7, Thomas Fobbks, son of 
William Walmisley, Esq., Clerk of the Papers 
to the House of Lords, was bom 1783. At an 
early age he was sent to Westminater School. 
At 14 he began his musical education, and 
studied the organ, piano, and counterpoint under 
Attwood. Walmisley achieved success as a 
musical teacher and glee-writer. Although the 
Part-song, made so popular by Mendelssohn, has 
to a great extent superseded the English Glee, 
some few good specimens of Walmisley's glees 
are stUl remembered. The ' Spectator * fur Aug. 
1830 thus characterises a volume of glees pub- 
lished by WaLmisley at that time: < These 
compositions, though displaying the attainments 
of a skilful musician, are not the dull effufidons 
of a pedant Though formed upon the best models, 
they are no servile oopies, but the effusions of 
good taste matured and nurtured by study.* In 
1810 Walmisley became organist at St. Mnrtin- 
in-the-Fields, an appointment he held for a great 
number of yean. His name appears on the list 
of musicians assembled at Weber's funeral in 
1896. He died July 23, 1866. 

The following printed works appear in the 
Catalogue of the British Museum, with dates of 
publication : — 

8I1 gleet, 1S14. Bound. Vnderneatli this etoiM (Ben Jonioo). 1810. 
SoatiTUteUfct glad momenta, 1815. Ttlo.TbefiOirorUiedale, 18U. 
Song, Sweet hope, 1817. Glee, Vtom flower to flower, ISlt. Canxonet, 
The soldlen, IR19. Glee, Bej, Xyr*, im Song, The wild hJaelnU^ 
lOft. A eolleetlon of gleea, trioe. roands, and oaaona, 189S. Song, I 
turn from pleaaure't witohing tone, 1827. Song, Home, deereet home, 
Um. ^ tboee eTM of dark beauty.un. Qlee,Brlght while smllee 
Mm awkllng wine, uaoi SU gleee, UM. Biz gleei, 18SB. Bound, 
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O'er the glad waien. MS. Glee, I wish to tone. iBto. Glee, them 
eheerfol bee, lf«9. Song, To Zulelka. 18S9. Three canoni, WO. 
Duet, Tell me gentle hour of night, IMO, Saeied ■oiig% poetrr by 
X. B. Impey, liML Glee, To-morrow, 1M& Glee, The tnureUer'a 
return (Southey), use. 

His eldest son, Thomas Attwood, was bom in 
London Jan. 21,1814. He showed at an unusually 
early age such a rare aptitude for music that his 
father secured for him the advantage of studying 
oomposition under his godfather, Thomas Att* 
wood. The lad rapidly attained proficiency as a 
placer, his early mastery of technical difficulties 
givmg promise of that distinction which in after 
years was ungrudgingly conceded to so capable an 
exponent of Bach Fugues or Beethoven Sonatas. 
In 1830 he became organist of Croydon Churchi 
and attracted the notice of Mr. Thomas Miller, 
who encouraged his literary tastes, and per- 
suaded him to combine mathematical with 
musical studies. At this time an attempt was 
made by Monck Mason to secure him for 
English opera, but Walmisley decided to tzy 
his fortune at Cambridge. In 1833 he was 
elected oi^ganist of Trinity and St. John*s 
Colleges, and composed an exercise, * Let Grod 
arise,* with full orchestra, for the degree of Mus. 
Bao. He then entered Corpus Chmti College, 
where he distinguished himself in the Mathema- 
tical Examinations. He subsequently migrated 
to Jesus College, and though unsuccessful as a 
competitor for the University Prise Poem, fully 

I'ustified the wisdom of Mr. Miller*s advice that 
lis love of literature should not be entirely sacri* 
ficed to professional duties. The then system 
concentrated the duties of several persons in one, 
and the young organist submitted to a slavery 
which it is now difficult to realise. He took 
without any remuneration Mr. Pratt's duties as 
organist in King's College Cbapel and St. 
Mary's, and his Sunday work deserves to 
be recorded : — St. John's at 7.15 ajn. ; Trinity^ 
8 ; King's, 9.30 ; St. Mary's, 10.30 and a ; 
^ng'«i 3->S; St. John's, 5; Trinity, 6.15. In 
1835 he composed the Ode, written by the late 
Bbhop of Lincoln, for the Installation of Lord 
Camden as Chancellor — a serious intermptiou 
to his mathematical studies. His election to 
the professorial chair of Music, vacated by the 
death of Dr. CUrke Whitfeld, took place in 
1836 ; m 1838, he took his BA. degree, and in 
1 841 his M.A. It twice fell to his lot to com- 
pose music for Odes written for the Installation 
of Chancellors of the University. In 184a, the 
words, in honour of the Duke of Northumberland, 
were written by the Rev. T. Whytehead; in 
1847, for the Installation of the late Prince 
Consort, they were by Wordsworth, tiien 
Laureate. Poetry and music written for 
such occasions are seldom longlived, but a quar* 
tet from the Ode of 184a, ' Fair is the warrior's 
mural crown,' would certainly be an effective con- 
cert-piece at any time. In 1848 he took the 
degree of Mus. Doc., and continued working 
at Cambridge until within a short period of 
his death, which took place at Hastings Jam 
17,1856. 
His intimacy with Mendelssohn was a aoaroi 
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of groat pride to bim, thougli some advice 
offered to Walmisley on his asking Mendelssohn 
to look at a symphony written for tlie Phil- 
harmonic Society weighed unduly on hb mind« 
Before he would look at the symphony, Men- 
delssohn asked how many he had written al< 
reiidy. On hearing that it was a first attempt, 
* No. I ! * exclaimed Mendelssohn, Met us see 
what No. 13^ will be first ! ' The apparent dis- 
couragement contained in these words was far 
more humiliating than the feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the refusal even to look at the music, 
and be abandoned orchestral writing. 

Walmisley was one of the first English or- 
ganists of his day, and in a period of church 
music made memorable by the compositions of 
Wedey and Goes, his best anthems and services 
are little, if at all, inferior to the compositions of 
these eminent men« As instances of fine writing 
we may cite the Service in Bb, the Dublin 
Prize Anthem, his anthem < If the Lord him- 
self,' and the madrigal * Sweet flowers,* a work 
which Mr. Hennr Leslie's choir has done much 
to popularise. His position at Cambridge no 
doubt acted prejudicially. A larger professional 
area, a closer neighbourhood with possible rivals, 
would have ensured a deeper cultivation of powers 
which bore firuit, but promised a still richer bar* 
▼est. In general cultivation and knowledge of 
musical history he was far in advance of most Eng- 
lish musicians. He was one of the first to inau- 
gurate the useful system of musical lectures, 
Ulustrated by practical examples. In a series of 
lectures on Uie ' Rise and Progress of the Piano- 
forte,* he spoke incidentally of Sebastian Bach's 
Mass in B minor as * the greatest composition in 
the world,* and prophesied that the publication of 
the Cantatas (then in MS.) would show that his 
assertion of Bach's supremacy was no paradox. 
It may be said confidently that the number of 
TlngliRh musicians, who five-and-thirty years 
ago were acquainted with any of Bach's music 
beyond the 48 Preludes and Fugues, might be 
counted on the fingers, and Walmisley fearlessly 
preached to Cambridge men the same musical 
doctrine that Mendelssohn and Schumann en- 
forced in (Germany. 

The volume of anthems and services published 
by his father after the son's death are a first-class 
oertificateof sound musicianship. Amongst his un* 
published manuscripts are some charming duets 
for pianoforte and oboe, written for Alfred Pol- 
look, a Cambridge undergraduate, whose remark- 
able oboe-playing Walmisley much admired. To 
this day Walmiuey*B reputation as an artist is a 
tradition loyally upheld in Trinity College ; and 
none that heard him accompany the services in 
chapel can wonder at the belief of Cambridge 
men that as a cathedral organist he has been 
excelled by none. 

1 To vndarttuid the fccw of this i*a ihoold rsmeintMr thftt 
Ifottdolasohn's Srmphony la mlaor, with whieh ha made his 
dAmt ftt the PhllharnKmle hi iim, thongh known M 'No. 1,' Is 
rtlXj his ISth. and b so Insorlbod on the autofraph. Uad Walmis- 
ley heen aware that Mendelssohn was merelj ftrlnff his ftiend the 
•drlee which he had strictly followed himself; the momentary dis- 
appointment Bight haTt been moeeeded hy a new torn ilreo to his 
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His published works in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum are as follows : — 

Soog, Whan Blglitly my wild harp T lirtattW5(T). Ode at the to* 
staUatloo of the Duke of Xorthomberland as Chancellor, 18«L 
Chants and Bespoases hi use at KhMTs, Trinity, and St. John's Ool- 
leges, Cambridge, 1MB. Three anthems arranged from Hnmmel's 
Masses,lM9. Ode at the Installation of Prinoe Albert as Cbanoellor. 
1M». Attwood's Cathedral Music: 4 serrlees, S anthems, etc., ar> 
ranged by T. A. WatanUIey, 1802. Two trloe for trebles-1. The ap- 
proach of May. 1. The mermaid, UBS. Choral hymn, 4 T. and organ. 
188S. Four songs-1. Gay fMtIre garments; 2. Sing to me than; 
a Fteewell, sweet flowers : 4. The sweet spring day, UD4. Cambria, 
inz. Cathedral Mnste, edited by T.r. Walmisley. US7. Song, There 

isaToiccues. [A.D.C.] 

WALOND, William, Mub, Bao , was ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the University of 
Oxford June 35, 1757, being described as 
' organorum pulsator ' (whence we may suppose 
him to have been organist or assistant organist 
of one of the churches or colleges at Oxford), 
and on July 5 following took his degree as of 
Christ Churoh. About 1759 he published bis 
setting of Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia^s Day, be- 
lieved to be the only setting of that poem in its 
original fonn. [See Orismb, Maubiob.] Wil- 
UAM Walond, possibly a son of his, about 1775 
became organist of CUchester Cathedral, which 
post he resigned in 180 1. After his resignation 
he resided in Chichester in extreme poverty and 
seclusion (subsisting upon an annuity raised by 
the sale of some houses, and being rarely seen 
abroad) until his death, Feb. 9, 1836. Some 
fragments of chureh compositions by him remain 
in MS. in the cboir^books of Chichester Cathe- 
draL Bicbard, son of William Walond of 
Oxford, bom 1754, matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, July 14, 1770. He was a 
clerk of Magdalen College, Oxford, from Mareh 
34, 1775 until 1776. On Mareh 14, 1776, he 
took the degree of B.A. as of New College, and 
was subsequently a vicar choral of Hereford Ca» 
thedral. Georoi, another son of W. Walond of 
Oxford, was a chorister of Magdalen Coll., Oxford* 
from April 13. 1768 until 1778. [W.H.H.] 

WALPUROISNIGHT, the night (between 
April 30 and May i) of S. Walpurga or Wer- 
burga, a British saint, sister of S. Bonifru^, on 
which a Witches* Sabbath is supposed to be held < 
in the Harz Mountains. *Thb First Walfubois^ 
NIGHT, Ballad for Chorus and Orchestra, the 
words by Qoethe, music by Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, op. 60,' is a setting of a poem of 
6oethe*s, which describes the first occurrence of 
the event in an encounter between old heathens 
and Christians. 

The intention to compose the poem probably 
came to Mendelssohn during his visit to Goethe 
in 1830, and he announces it as a Choral Sym- 
phony.* He began to write it in April 1 83 1 , and 
by the end of Uie month speaks of it as prao* 
tically complete. On July 14, at Milan, how- 
ever, he is still tormented by it, and the MS. of 
the vocal portion is dated '15th July, 1831.' The 
Overture — ' Saxon Overture ' as he calls it — fol- 
lowed * 13th Feb. 1833,* and the work was pro- 
duced at Berlin, Jan. 1833. Ten years later he 
resumed it, re-scored the whole, published it, and 

s Letter to Kllngemaan. Hot. ISia Tha Idas of a dionl vnphoaf 
mu carried out la the Lohgesang. 
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performed it, first in Germany, and then in Eng- 
land (Philharmonic, July 8, 1844), to Englidi 
words by Mr. Bartholomew. [See voL ii. pp. 
266 b, 3696, 284 a.] [G.] 

WALSEGG, Fbakz, Gbaf yon, known for 
the mystification he practised in regard to Mo- 
zart's Requiem, was a musical amateur living at 
Stuppach, a village belonging to the lichtenstein 
family, near Gloggnitz, at the foot of the Semmer- 
ing. He played the flute and cello, had quartet 
parties twice a week at his house^ and on Sun- 
days acted plays, in which he took part himself 
with his family, clerks, and servants. He had 
moreover the ambition to figure as a composer, 
and to this end commissioned various composers 
to write him unsigned works, which he copied, 
had performed, and asked the audience to guess 
who the composer was. The audience being 
complaisant enough to suggest his own name he 
would smilingly accept the imputation. On the 
death of his wife, Anna, Edle von Flammberg, 
on Feb. 14, 1791, he sent his steward Leutgeb to 
Mozart to bespeak a Requiem, which he had 
fetched bv the same hand after Mozart's death. 
He copieil the score, headed it ' Requiem com- 
poeto dal Conte Walsegg,' and conducted a 
solemn performance of it in memory of his wife 
on Dec. 14, 1 793. On his death the score, com- 
pleted by Siissmayer, went to his heiress Countess 
Sternberg, and passing through various hands, 
finally reached the (>>urt Library of Vienna 
( I ^3^)* [For further particulars of Uie autograph 
score, see vol. ii. p. 403.] [C.F.P.] 

WALSH, John, one of the most eminent 
music-publishers of his day, commenced business 
probably about 1690 at the sign of * The Golden 
Harp and Hautboy in Catherine Street in the 
Strand.* In 1698 the epithet 'Golden' was 
discontinued. He held the appointment of 
' Musical Instrument Maker in Ordinary to His 
Majesty.* Walsh published many works in con- 
junction with 'J. Hare, Musical Instrument 
Maker, at the Golden Viol in St. Paul's Church 
> Yard, and at his Shop in Freeman's Yard in 
Comhill, near the Royal Exchange,' or ' att y* 
Viol & Flute in Comhill, near the Royall 
Exchange.' His earlier publications were en- 
graved, but about 1710 he commenced the 
practice of stamping upon pewter plates. His 
work of both kinds is mostly rough and un- 
finished. In 1700, copies of some of Corelli's 
Sonatas having been imported from Rome, 
Walsh announced * Twelve Sonnata's in Two 
Parts ; The First Part Solo's for a VioUn, a Bass- 
Violin, Viol and Harpsichord ; The Second, Pre- 
ludes, Almands, Corants, Sarabands, and Jigs, 
with the Spanish Folly. Dedicated to the Elec- 
ioress of Brandeuburgh by Archangelo Corelli, 
being his Fifth and Last Opera. Engraven in a 
curious Character, being much fairer and more 
correct in the Musick than that of Amsterdam.' 
His principal publications include Handel's over- 
tures and songs in 'Rinaldo,' 'Esther,* 'Debo- 
rah.' and * Athaliah,'.the Utrecht Te Deum and 
Jubilate and four Coronation Anthems, all in | 
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fbU score; Dr. Croft's thirty Anthems and* 
Burial Service ; Eodes's Collection of Songs and 
'Judgment of Paris,' and Daniel Purcell's 
* Judgment of Paris.' He died March 13, 1 736, 
having, it is said, amassed a fortune of £20,000. 
He had, some time before his death, resigned 
his appointment of Musical Instrument Maker 
to the King in &vour of his son, 

John, who succeeded to his father's business 
and conducted it with great energy and suocesa 
for nearly thirty years. He published the over- 
tures and songs in many of Handel's operas and 
in most of his oratorios ; his ' Alexander's Feast * 
(for the Author) and *Aois and Galatea,* and 
his Funeral Anthem ; also the second volume of 
his ' Suites de Pieces pour le Clavedn,' and his 
' Six Concertos for the Harpsichord or Organ * 
(Oct. 1738), of the copyright in which latter 
Handel made him a present ; Dr. Greene's forty 
Select Anthems, his ' Spenser's Amocetti,' Songs, 
Sonatas, etc. ; Dr. Bovce's ' Solomon,' ' Chaplet,' 
'Shepherd's Lottery, and 'Lyra Britannica'; 
Dr. Ame's ' Vocal Melody,' Pergolesi's ' Stabat 
Mater,* etc., etc. He died Jan. 16, 1766, and 
was buried, with much funeral pomp, at St. 
Mary's, Strand. 

After his death his business passed into the 
hands of Wiluam Randall, who commenced 
the publication of Handel's works, in score, in a 
complete form. He used Walsh's plates, when 
applicable, for the songs, and bad new ones 
stamped fur the recitatives and choruses, the 
contrast of style between the two being often 
very striking. One of his publications (' Mes* 
siah') bears the imprint of 'Randall & AbelL* 
He was succeeded by Hknbt Wbioht, who con- 
tinued the publication of Handel's works in a 
complete form, and published several of the 
oratorios, etc. of the great master. Some of his 
imprints have the names of * Wright & Co.,* 
and one (No. 10 of the Chandos anthems) th^se 
of 'Wright k, Wilkinson.' After hi* death or 
retirement the business was divide«l between 
RoBEBT BiBOHALL who had been assistant to 
Randall, and Longman & Wilkinson. [See 
BiROHALL.] [W.H.H.] 

WALSINGHAM, an old English song re- 
lating to the famous Priory of Walsingham in 
Norfolk, and probably dating before 1 538, when 
the Priory was suppressed. The following is 
the tune in modem notation from Mr. Chappell's 
book : — 




M«t I wltik « Jol-lj palm -or In « pil- 

The air was a favourite among the early 
English composers, and many sets of variations 
on it will be found in the lists of Virginal 
M08IO. I^See page 308 a, 6 ; 3 11 a, 6 ; 3^ 3 «•] 
The title is once given ' Have with you to Wal- 
singham'; whether a different song or not is 
uncertain. [G.] 
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WALTER, GuOTAV, born 1835, %i Biltn, 
Bohemia, learned singing at the Prague Con- 
senratorium from Frans VogI, and made his first 
appearance in opera as Edgpur at a private repre- 
sentation of Lucia. He played at Brunn for a 
short time, and in Julj 1856 appeared at 
Vienna in Kreatzer*s * Nachtiager/ He has 
been permanently engaged there, and has at- 
tained great popularity, both on the stage as 
a ' lyric * tenor, and in the concert-room as an 
interpreter of the songs of Schubert. He came 
to London in 1873, and made his first appearance 
on May 13, at the Philharmonic, where he was 
fayoui-ably received in ' Dies Bildniss ' (Mosart), 
and songs of Riedel and Rubinstein. He also 
sang at the Crystal Palace, etc. His daughter 
Minna, a pupil of Madame Marchesi, has played 
in Vienna and el&ewhere, and is now engaged as 
a principal soprano c,t Frankfort. [A.C.] 

WALTER, John, organist of Eton College 
at the commencement of the i8th century, com- 
posed some church music ; but his chief claim 
to distinction is having been the first muric- 
master of John Weldon. [W.H.H.] 

WALTER, WiLUAH Henbt, bom at Newark, 
New Jersey, U.SA., July i, 1825. When quite 
a lad he played the oigan at the first Presbyte- 
rian Church, and was afterwards appointed 
organist at Grace Episcopal Church, Newark. 
At 17 he came to New York, and in 184a be- 
came organist of Epiphany Church; then of 
Annunciation ; and in 1847 of St. John's Chapel, 
Trinity parish. In 1848 be was promoted to the 
organ at St. Paul's Chapel, whera he remained 
until 1856, when he was transferred to Trinity 
Chapel, Twenty-fifth Street, where he remained 
until 1 869. He was appointed organist at Colum- 
bia College, New York, in 1856, and in 1864 re- 
oeived the honorary degree of Doctor in Music 
from that institution, with which he is still con- 
nected (1885). His principal works are 'Com- 
mon Prayer with Ritual Song,* 'Manual of 
Church Music,* * Chorals and Hymns,' ' Hymnal 
with Tunes. Old and New,' * Psahns with Chants,' 
' Mass in C,' and ' Mass in F,* besides a number 
of Anthems and Services for use in the Episcopal 
Church. His son, 

Gboboe William, was bom at New York 
Dec. 16, 185 1 ; began to make melodies at the 
affe of 3 years; played the organ at Trinity 
^lapel, New York, when 5 ; completed his mu- 
sical studies under John K. Paine of Boston, and 
'Samuel P. Warren of New York ; has resided in 
Washington, D.C., since i86q. and in i88a was 
created Doctor in "Music by the Columbian Uni- 
yendty of that city. His compositions have 
been written more for the virtue of his profession 
than for perforiuanoe or publication. As an 
organist he is chiefly known for his facility in 
iBxtemporaneous performance and for his skill in 
iregistmtion. His musical library numbers over 
Booo workB. [A.FA.] 

WALTHER. JOHANN, Luther's fnend, and 
Xme of the earliest of the composers in the 
Reformed Church, was bom i496--aooording to 
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his tombstone, atGotha, near Cola, in Thuringia ; 
in 1534 was singer in the choir at Torgau, and 
in the following year Capellmeister, or * Sanger- 
meister/ to the Elector of Saxony. In 1548 he 
was sent to Dresden to organise and lead a choir 
of singers for Moritz of Saxony, and remained 
^iil I555> ^hen he returned with a pension to 
Torgau, and there lived till his death in 1570. 

In 1524 he was called to Wittenberg by 
Luther to assist him in firaming the German 
Mass. The result of this was his 'Gey^tlich 
Gesangk Buchleyn' for 4 voices (1524), the 
earliest Protestant Hymnbook. His other works 
are * Cantio Septem Vocum,' etc. ( 1 544) ; ' Mag- 
ni ficat octo tonorum * ( 1 55 7) ; * Ein newes christ- 
liches Lied' (1561); 'Ein gar schoner geist- 
licber und christlicher Bergkreyen* (1561); 
' Das christlich Kinderlied Dr. Martin Luthers, 
Erhalt uns Herr, bei Deinem Wort . . . mit 
etlichen lateinischen und deutschen Sangen 
gemehret' (1566). Other pieces are included 
in the collections of Rhaw and Forster, ' Montnn- 
Neubera Psalmenwerk* 1538, and *Motetten- 
sammlung* 1540. [G.] 

WALTHER, JoHANNGoTTFRiED,averyskilful 
contrapuntist ^ and famous musical lexicographer, 
bom at Erfurt, Sept. 18, 1684 ; died at Weimar, 
March 23, 1748 ; was pupil of Jacob Adlung 
and J. Bemhard Bach in 1703 ; became organist 
of the Thomas Church at Erfurt, and July 29, 
1707, town organist of Weimar (in succession to 
Heintse) and teacher of the son and daughter of 
the Grand Duke; and in 1720 'Hofmusious' 
(Court musician). Walther was a relative of J. 
S. Bach, and during Bach's residence in Weimar 
(1708-14) they beotme very intimate, and Bach 
was godfather to his eldest son. The meagre 
notice of Bach in Walther*8 Lexicon seems to 
show that the intimacy did not last. Mattheson's 
judgment of Walther, in his * Ehrenpforte,* is a 
very high one; he regards him as 'a second 
Pachelbel, if not in art the first.' In the arrange- 
ment and variation of Chorales on the oraan, he 
certainly stands next to Bach himseln An 
anecdote preserved by one of Bach's sons shows 
that he was once able to puzzle even that great 
player.* He printed the following pieces : — 
Clavier concert without accompaniment (1741) ; 
Prelude and Fugue (1741). 4 Chorales with 
variations ; and a mass of compositions remains 
in MS. in the Berlin Library and elsewhere. 
But Walther's most lasting work is his Dic- 
tionary — * Musikalisches Lexicon oder musikal- 
iscbe Bibliothek ' (Leipzig, 1 732), the first to 
combine biography and musical subjects, a work 
of great accuracy and merit, and the ground- 
work to many a subsequent one. This work 
was the production of his leisure hours onlv. 
He published a first sketch, of 68 pages, in 
1728, under the title of ' Alte und neue musik- 
alische Bibliothek oder musikalisches Lexikon' 
(Ancient and Modem Musical Library or 
Musical Lexicon). Walther had prepared 
elaborate corrections and additions for a second 

1 Sm Um tnstaoc«iiTen I17 Spltta, 'Bach' (NotcUo), U.8BI. 
• IbM.U.8M. 
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edition of his great work, and alter hii death 
they were used by Gsbbbb in the preparation of 
his Lexicon. Tliey ultimately came into the 
possession of the ' Gesellschafi der Musikfireunde ' 
at Vienna. [G.] 

WALTZ, and WALTZ A DEUX TEMPS. 
[See p. 385.] 

WALTZ, GuBTAVUS, a German, who seems to 
have acted as Handel's oook, and after some 
time to have come out aa a singer. He made 
his first attempt on the boards as Polyphemus 
in Handel's 'Aois and Galatea,' when it was per- 
formed as an 'EngUsh Pastoral Opera* under 
Ame, at the 'new EngUsh theatre in the Hay- 
market/ May 17, 183a, showing that his voice 
was a large bass. Seven years later (1739) he 
and Beinhold sang * The Lord is a man of war * 
at the performance of 'Israel in Egypt,* their 
names being pencilled by Handel over the duet. 
He also sang Abinoam in ' Deborah,' Abner in 
*Athaliah,* and Saul, on the production of 
those oratorios. His portrait wan painted by 
Hauck, and engraved by Miiller. He is seated 
with a cello, a pipe, and a pot of beer on the 
table beside him. It now belongs to Mr. J. W. 
Taphouse, of Oxford, and is exhibited in the Loan 
Collection of the Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 

Handel ononeoccasion, speakingto Mrs. Gibber, 
said of Gluck, ' He knows no more of contra- 
punto than my cook Waltz.* This very impolite 
speech is often ^ misquoted, and given as if Han- 
del had said ' no more musio * ; but its force as 
uttered is very much altered when we recollect 
that Gluck was no contrapuntist, and that Waltz 
must have been a considerable musician to take 
such parts as he did at Handel's own choice. [G.] 

WANDA, QcBEN OP THB Samartans. a 
romantic tragedy with sougs, in 5 acts, by 
Zacharias Werner, with music by Biotte. Pro- 
duced at the Theatre an-der-Wien, Vienna, 
March 16, 181 a, and repeated five times between 
that and April ao. On one of these nights Bee- 
thoven was in the house. He excuses himself 
to the Archduke Rodolph for not attending a 
summons from His Highness, on the ground that 
contrary to his usual custom he had not come 
home afier noon, the lovely weather having 
induced him to walk the whole afternoon, and 
Wanda having taken him to the theatre in the 
evening (Thayer, iii. 195.) [G.) 

WANHAL— in English publications VAN- 
HALL — JoHK Baptist, a contemporary of 
Haydn's (1733-1809), was of Dutch extraction, 
but bom at Nechimicz in Bohemia May la, 
1739. S^ instructors were two locaJ worthies, 
Koziik and Erban, and his first instruments the 
organ and violin. His early years were passed 
in little Bohemian towns near the place of his 
birth. At one of these he met a good musician, 
who advised him to stick to the violin, and also 
to write for it; both which he did with great 
assiduity. In 1760 he was taken to Vienna by 
the Countess Schaffgotscb, and here his real pro- 
gress began ; he studied (under Dittersdorf), read 

* As tirlnaUiM«,b7B«UoilBhls*AittoUosifpb7;ohip.sx. | 
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all ibe works he could get at, played incessantly, 
composed with great enthusiasm, and what was 
then thought extravagance, and was soon taken 
up by many of the nobility. One of these, the 
Freiherr Riesch, sent him to Italy for a long 
journey, of which he took fuU advantage. On 
his return to Vienna he fell into a state of men- 
tal depression, which for some time affected him 
greatly. It was thus that Bumey found him in 
177a ('Present State,' etc., p. 358). Life in 
Vienna then was very much what it was 50 

J rears later, and Wanhal's existence was passed, 
ike Beethoven's or Schubert's, in incessant work, 
varied by visits to Hungary or Croatia, where 
the Count Erdody, the inunediate predecessor of 
Beethoven's friend, received him. He died in 
Vienna in 181 3. Though somewhat younger 
than Haydn his music arrived in England fint. 
Bumey mentions this finct (Hist. iv. 599) and 
speaks pf his symphonies as ' spirited, natural, 
and unaffected,* and of the quartets and other 
musio for violins of this excellent composer as 
deserving a place among the first productions in 
which unity of melody, pleasing harmony, and a 
fr%e and manly style are constantly preserved.' 
Buroey's expressions about Haydn in the next 
paragraph show, however, how far higher he 
plac^ him than Wanhal or any other com- 
poser of that time. 

The list of his works is enormous. Dlabacz, 
the author of the Dictionary of Bohemian Musi- 
cians, gives no less than 100 symphonies, 100 
string quartets, 35 masses and a requiems, 30 
Salve R^inas and 36 offertories, i Stabat Mater, 
I oratorio, a operas, and many other works. 
His sonatas were often met with in our grand- 
mothers' bound volumes, and Crotch has given 
two pieces in his Specimens of Music. Many of 
the symphonies and sonatas were produced a 
dozen at a time, a practice to which Beethoven 
gave the deathblow. They must not therefore 
be judged of from too serious a point of view. [G.] 

WANLESS, Thomas. Mus. Bac.. was ap- 
pointed organist of York Cathedral April 18, 
1 69 1, and described in the Chapter book as ' in 
musids expertum.' He graduated at Cambridge 
in 1698. In 1703 he published at York a col- 
lection of the weeds of anthems sung in the 
Cathedral. He composed a Litany, known as 
•The York Litany,' no two copies of which 
exactly agree. Dr. Jebb has printed three dif- 
ferent versions in his * Choral Responses and 
Litanies.' An anthem by Wanless, * Awake up, 
my glory,' is in the Tudway Collection (HarL 
MS. 7347). He died in 1731. [W.H.H.] 

WARD, John, published, in 1613, * The first 
Set of English Madrigals to 3, 4, 5, and 6 parts, 
apt both for Viols and Voyces. With a Mourn- 
ing Song in memory of Prince Henry,' dedicated 
'To the Honourable Grentleman and my very 
good Maister. Sir Henry Fanshawe, Knight'; 
one madrigal in which, *Die not, fond man.' 
is still well known to members of madrigal 
societies. He was one of the contributors to 
licighton's ' Teares or Lamentacions,' 1614. An 
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Erening Service and two antlieiiis by him were 
printed in Banuurd's Church Huiic, 164 r, and 
an incomplete score of the Service and three 
aathema, including the two printed, are con- 
tained in Barnard's MS. collections. Nothing 
is known of his biography beyond the fact that 
he died before 1641.' [W.H.H.] 

WARING, William, translator of Rous- 
8SAU*s Dictionnaire de Musiqne — 'a Complete 
Dictionary of Music, consisting of a copious ex- 
planation of all the words necessanr to a true 
knowledge and understanding of Music. Lon- 
don, 1770. 8vo.' In the and edition (without 
date) Waring's name as translator was added to 
the title. [G.] 

WARNOTS. Heitbt. bom July 11, 1833, at 
Brussels, was taught music first by his father, 
and in 1849 l>ecame a pupil at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, in harmony, pianoforte-playing, and 
singing. In 1856 he appeared in opera at Lihge 
as a light tenor, and was engaged for a short 
period at the Opera Comique, Paris, He next 
sang at Strassbuig, and on Jan. 34, 1865, an 
operetta of his composition, 'Une Heure dn 
Manage.' was performed there. In 1867 he 
was en^iged at the National Theatre, Brussels, 
and in October sang in Flemish the hero's part in 
De Miry's 'Franz Ackermann.' In December 
of the same year he obtained a professorship 
at the Conservatoire, and retired from the stage. 
In 1869 he was appointed Director of Uie 
orchestra of the Brussels City Musical Society, 
and in 1870 he founded a school of music at 
St. Josse-ten-Noode-Schaembeeck, a suburb of 
BrusseU, and of which he is still Director. In 
addition to the operetta, M. Wamots has com- 
posed a patriotic cantata performed In 1867 at 
Ghent. His daughter and pupil, 

Ellt Warnots, bom 1857, *^ Li^re, made 
her d^ut in 1878. at the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels. In 1881 she was engaged at the 
Pergola, Florence, and on May 17 of the same 
year made her first appearance in England at 
the Royal Italian Opera, as Marguerite de 
Valois, in the Huguenots. During the season 
she also played the part of the same Queen in 
Harold's Pi^ aux Cleros, and was favourably 
received. Since then Miss Wamots has been 
frequently heard at the Promenade Concerts, at 
the Crystal Palace, and elsewhere. [A.C.] 

WARREN, J08IPH, bom in London March 
30, 1804, in early life commenced the study of 
the violin, which he gave up for the pianoforte 
and organ. In 1843 he beoune organist of St. 
Mary's (Roman Catholic) Chapel, Chelsea, and 
oompoeed some masses for its service. He was 
author of * Hints to Young Composers,' ^Hints to 
Young Organists,' 'Guide to Singers,' and other 
similar works, and editor of Hilton's 'Ayres, or 
Fa las,' for three voices (for the Musical Anti< 
qnarian Society), an English version of Beetho- 
ven's * Christus am Oelbeige,' Boyce's * Cathedral 
Music,' for which he wrote new biographies of 
the composers, including, in most cases, ex- 
haustive lists of their compoaitioais, and numy 
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other works. He died at Bexley, Kent, Haroh 
8. 1 881. He was an able musical antiquary, and 
the p osse s sor of an extensive musical library, the 
greater portion of which he disposed of. piece* 
meal, during his latter years. [W.H.H.] 

WARTEL^ Pubbb FBAK90T8, bom April 3, 
1806, at Versailles. From 1823 to i8a8 he was 
a pupil in Choron's School of Music, and after- 
wards at the Conservatoire under Bsjiderali and 
Nourrit. where he obtained a first prize for sing^ 
ing. From 1831 to 1846 he played small tenor 
parts at the Grand Op^ He afterwards sang 
with success in Germany, but on his return to 
Paris devoted himself entirely to teaching. He 
was considered one of the best teachers of the 
day, and among his pupils must be named 
Christine Nilsson. Trebelli, Mile. Hisson (Grand 
Op^ra), etc M. Wartel has another claim for 
distinction, as having introduced into France and 
popularised Schubert's songs. Indeed it was he 
who drew the attention of the Viennese to them 
in 1843, at a time when Schubert was completely 
eclipsed by Proch, Hackel, etc., and an occa- 
sional performance of the Wanderer was the 
only sign of his existence (Hanslick, Concert- 
wesen. 346). Wartel's wife, 

AtalA'Thbr^sb- Annette, tUe Adrien, was 
bom July 3, 1814, Her father was violinist at 
the Grand 0|p^ra, and leader of the Conserva- 
toire band. She received instraotion In music 
at the Conservatoire, was appointed accom- 
panyist there, and in 1831 obtained a profes- 
sorship, which she resigned in 1838. She was 
the first female instmmentalist ever engaged at 
the Soci^t^ des Concerts. In 1859 she visited 
England with her husband, and gave a concert 
at the house of Mr. Grote, where she played 
Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Trio in D minor with 
Joachim and Patti. She composed Studies and 
other works, including her Lessons on the Piano- 
forte Sonatas of Beethoven. Their son, 

£inL, was engaged for many years at the 
Th^tre Lyrique, but has since then established 
a vocal school of his own. [A.C.] 

WARWICK, Thomas, of the family of War- 
vdck. or Warthwyke, of Warwicke. Cumberland, 
was. in 1635, a musician for the lute to Charlee 
L On July 1 in the same year he was sworn 
organist of the Chapel Royal in the place of 
Orlando Gibbons. On March 39, 1630, he was 
mulcted of a month's salary 'because he pre« 
sumed to play verses one the organ at service 
tyme, beinge formerly inhibited by the Deane 
from doinge the same, by reason of his insuffi- 
ciency for that solemne service.* Anthony Wood 
says he was organist of Westminster Abbey, but 
there is no evidence to support the assertion. 
He is said to have oompoeea a song in 40-parts 
performed before Charles I. about 1635. He 
was a commissioner for granting dispensations 
to convert arable land into pasture. His name 
last occurs in 1641 in a warrant for exempting 
the king's musicians from payment of subsidies. 
His son, Sir Philip Warwick, was Secretary to 
the Treasury, temp. Car. IL £W Ji.H.] 
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WASIELEWSKY, Josbph W. voK, author, 
violin-player and conductor, bom June 17, 
1 8a a, at Gross Leesen, near Dantzig. His 
parents were both capable musicians, and his 
father taught him the violin at an early age, 
and urged the study of it upon him and his two 
elder brothers. Joseph repeatedly endeavoured 
to be allowed to take music as his profession ; 
but it was not till April 3, 1843, ^^^^ ^^ ^^h 
was grati6ed by entering the Gonservatorium at 
Leipzig under Mendelssohn's personal teaching. 
Other branches he learned under David and 
Hauptmann, and remained in the Gonservato- 
rium till Easter, 1845. He then played in the 
orchestras of the theatre, the Gewandhaus, and 
the Euterpe concerts, till 1850, when he left for 
Diisseldurf at the invitation of Schumann, and 
remained there for two years. In May, 185 a, 
lie removed to Bonn, and became conductor of 
the ' Concordia,' the Gresangverein, and the 'Bee- 
thoven-Verein.* After three years he exchanged 
this for Dresden. In 1869 he was recalled to 
Bonn as ' town music- director.* In 1858 he pub- 
lished his biography of Schumann (and and 3rd 
eda,, 1869 and 1880) ; in 1869 his excellent book 
on the Violin and its Masters (Breitkopf & Har- 
tel); in 1874 *Die Violine im 17 Jahrhundert,' 
etc. (Bonn) ; and 'History of Instrumental Music 
in the i6th Century' (Berlin). He has a decora- 
tion from the Duice of Meiningen (1871); and 
is a royal music-director (1873), and a member 
of the ' Aocademia filarmonica ' at Bologna. [G.] 

WATER CARRIER, THE, the English ver- 
sion of Cherubini's ' Lbs dbdz joubn^es.' It 
was produced in a very mutilated state in London 
in 1 801 as 'The Escapes, or the Water Carrier,' 
and again at Covent Garden, Nov. la, 1824, 
' with the overture and all the music* On Oct. 
37, 1875, ^^ ^^ again produced, by Carl Rosa, 
at the Princesses Theatre, London, complete, 
with Mr. Santley as Micheli. [G.] 

WATER MUSIC. THE. A series of Instru- 
mental Movements composed by Handel. 

On his return from Italy, in 1710, Handel 
was presented to the Elector of Hanover by 
Steffani, through whom he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Capellmeister at the Electoral Court, 
with leave of absence for a visit to England. He 
returned in June, 1711; and, in 171a obtained 
permission to make a second visit ' on condition 
that he engaged to return within a reasonable 
time.' ^ This he interpreted so liberally, that he 
was still busy in London when the Elector arrived 
there, under the title of King George I., Sept. ao, 
1 714. It was impossible for him to present him- 
self at Court after such a dereliction of duty ; but 
his firiends. Baron Kielmansegge and the Esirl of 
Burlington, procured his restoration to favour. 
By their advice he wrote a Suite of Movements 
for two Solo Violins, Flute, Piccolo, two Haut- 
boys, one Bassoon, two Horns, two Trumpets, 
and Stringed Orchestra ; and had them played, 
under his own direction, on Aug. aa, 1715, upon 

t MUBwaring, 'Memotn of the Lib of the lftt« Gm>iw BVedMie 
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a boat» ift wliich he followed the' Royal Bargft 
on its return from Limebouse to Whitehall. The 
Eling was delisted with the music and enquired 
the name of the composer. Baron Kielmansegge 
made good use of the opportunity, and so far ap- 
peased the King's resentment, that he not only 
restored Handel to favour, but accorded him a 
pension of £aoo a year, in addition to one of 
equal amount previously granted to him by 
Queen Anne. We owe this account to Main- 
waring.' Hawkins asserts that the pension was 
not granted till HandeFs appearance at Court 
with Geminiani. The date rests on the autho- 
rity of Malcolm,' who also tells us that a similar 
exciu^on took place, July 17, 1717, when the 
Royal Family proceeded by water to * a supper- 
party, given by Lady Catharine Jones, at the 
house of the late Lord Ranelagh, at Chelsea*; 
and that Handel directed the orchestra with such 
success that the King commanded the whole of 
the music to be thrice repeated. As no second 
collection of 'Water Music* is known to be in 
existence, we are driven to the supposition that 
the compositions of 17 15 were repeated in 17 17. 
Dr. Chrysander is of opinion that the first per- 
formance took place in 1 71 7 ; but the earlier date 
has always been accepted, and it is certain that 
Handel was reconciled to the King long before 
1 71 7. 

The Water Music consists of twenty-one Move- 
ments, disposed in the following order : — 

I. Overture (Introduction and Fugue in F). 

a. Adagio. 

3. A Movement (All^. ?) in Triple Hme. 

4. Andante. 

5. A Movement (All*. ?) in Trii^e Time. 

6. Air, in F. 

7. A Movement (All*. !) in Triple Time. 

8. Boure (nc). 

9. Hornpipe (in 3- a Time). 

10. A Movement ( All<>. ?) in D Minor. 

11. A Movement (Al^. ?) in D Major. 

I a. A Movement (AlK ?) in 3-a Time. 

1 3. A Movement in form of a Saxubande. 

14. Aria, in G. 

15. Lentement. 

16. A Movement in form of a Bouir^. 

17. Menuet. 

18. Menuet. 

19. A Movement (All®. ?) in C Minor, 
ao. A Movement (All®. ?) in G Major, 
a I. Core, in D Major. 

The original autograph has disappeared ; but 
two Movements, undated, and differing consider- 
ably from the printed copies, will be found in Add. 
MSS. 30,310, Brit. Mus.* The earliest printed 
edition is that of WalKh, published in 1 740. 

The Water Music arranged for the piano was 
once a favourite piece with amateurs, and m;iny 
still living must recollect hearing itn spirited and 
rhythmical strains in their childhood. [WB. K.] 

* ValnwarlnB, pp.«Mt2. 

> ' An«edot«t of tti« Munen tod Cvotoms of Londeo. dariat tha 
Sixteenth CentuiT' cLundon, Uil), 
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WALTZ. The origin ofthe Waltz 18 wrapped 
in even wore obscurity than is usually the case 
with the beet-known dances. The immense 
popularity which it has achieved in the 19th 
century — a popularity which has had the effect 
of almost banishing every other dance — ^has given 
ri8e to a dispute as to the historical genesis of 
the waltz, into which national antipathies have 
to a certain extent entered. It woidd have been 
thought that French writers could not ignore 
the evidence of a German origin given by the 
name waltt, derived from waltzen, to turn ; but 
in the face of the etymology of the word an 
ingenious theory has been invented by which it 
is sought to prove that the dance and the name 
were originally borrowed by Grermany from 
France, and then reintroduced, as a foreign in- 
vention, from the former to the latter country. 

This theory apparently was first propounded 
by Castil Blaze, and has been adopted by Fdtis, 
Littr^, and Larousse. The French account of 
the origin of the waltz is that the dance is a 
descendant of the Yolta — ^known to the Eliza- 
bethans as Lavolta — a dance described by Thoinot 
Arbeau in his Orch^graphie, and said to have 
been a native of Provence, whence it was intro- 
duced into Paris under Louis VII. It remained 
in fashion up to the i6th century, at which 
period it was (according to Larousse) introduced 
into Germany, the name Volta being changed 
into Walzer, The obvious Italian origin of the 
word 'volta ' has been overlooked by the French 
writers. The German authorities, on the other 
hand, trace the waltz back to the Drehtanz, or 
turning dance, a modification of the old form of 
dances which (like the English country dances) 
wei-e danced by couples standing face to face, or 
holding one another by one hand only. 

Great confusion exists in the German accounts 
of these early dances. The Yolta, the Langaus, 
and the AUemande are all mentioned as being the 
ancestors of the waltz, but none of these seems to 
be satisfactorily connected with the modem dance. 
That the volta and the spring-tanz were identi* 
cal seems pretty certain : in both the indecency 
of the |)erformance seems to have been a cha- 
racteristic feature, as a comparison of the de- 
scriptions in Thoinot Arbeau's Orch^sographie 
and Johann von Miinster's *Traktat vom un- 
gottseligen Tanz' (1594) clearly shows ; but this 
feature is different from that which was held up to 
reprobation in the waltz in later days by Lord 
Byron and other English writers on its introduc- 
tion into England. The German dances, like 
the French, in the 15th and i6th centuries, 
were either of a solemn or slow character, or 
consisted in unseemly leapings and jumpings; 
as Chapman in his *Alphonsus Emperour of 
Germany* makes one of his characters say : — 

We Germans have no changes in our dances, 
An Almain and an tipspring that ii alL 

In course of time the latter became so objection- 
able that it was not only preached and written 
;»gain8t, but was made the subject of local edicts, 
notably in the towns of N&rnbeig, Amborg, and 
Meissen. The Almain or AUemande was intro- 
TOL. IV, PT. 4. 
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duced into France after the conquest of Alsace 
by Louis XIV., but the dance had nothing in 
common with the modem waltz, and the spring- 
tanz, which, as has been mentioned, was identical 
with the volta, no longer occurs in the 17th and 
i8tli centuries. This break in the imaginary 
genealogy of the waltz has not been made clear 
by the writers who have treated the subject. It 
is generally admitted that the modem dance 
first made its appearance about the year 1780, 
and the only attempt at connecting the old and 
the new dances is the suggestion that because 
the song * Ach du lieber Augustin * (which was 
one of the first tunes to which waltzes were 
danced) was addressed to a wandering musician 
who lived in 1670, therefore the modern dance 
was contemporary with the tune. The attempts 
at tracing the waltz from such a widely spr^kl 
dance as the volta or spring-tanz have led to 
further confusion with regard to the humble 
Landler or Schleifer, which is its real ancestor. 
That it springs from a class of country dances, 
and not from the ancient stock of the volta, must 
be obvious upon many grounds. The dance itself 
is first heanl of in Bohemia, Austria, and Bavaria 
in the latter part ofthe i8th century : in Bohe- 
mia it seems first to have become fashionable, since 
on March 18, 1785, it was forbidden by an Im- 
perial edict as ' sowohl der Gresundheit scbadlich, 
als auch der Sunden halber sehr gefahrlich,' in 
spite of which it found its way to Vienna, and 
was danced in the finale to Act ii. of Vicente 
Martin y Solar*s * Una Cosa rara ' by four of the 
principal characters (Lubino, Tita, Chita, and 
lilla). On its first appearance in Vienna the 
music of the waltz was played quite slowly : the 
tempo in Martin's opera is marked Andante con 
moto, but in Vienna the character of the dance 
was changed, and a Geschwindwalzer was intro- 
duced which finally led to a Galoppwalzer in 
2-4 time. But in spite of the changes that the 
dance underwent, what it was originally like can 
still be seen at any Austrian or Bavarian village 
festival at the present day, where it will be 
found, perhaps called a Lkndler or Schleifer, 
or some other local name, but still danced to 
the old slow rhythms which were imitated by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and (to a less degree) Schu- 
bert, in their waltzes written for the Viennese 
in the early days ofthe dance's fashionable career. 
Crabb Robinson's account of the maimer in 
which he saw it danced at Frankfort in 1800 is 
interesting. ' The man places the palms of his 
hands gently against the sides of his partner, 
not far from the arm-pits. His partner dues 
the same, and instantly with as much velocity 
as possible they turn round, and at the same 
time gradually glide round the room.*^ 

In England the name and the tune of the dance 
made their first appearance about the year 1 797. 
The collection of Preston's Country Dances pub- 
lished at that date contains *the new German 
Waltz' and *the Princess of Wales's Waltz,' 
both of which are real waltz tunes, though how 
different the dances were may be gathered from 

iDtoiy.Lm 
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the direcUons far dftndng the f onner : ' Set and 
hands across and back again, lead down the 
middle up again to the top, turn your partner 
with the right hand quite round, then with the 
left, hands 4 round at bottom right and left.' 
The same collection also contains a dance called 
* Miss Simpson's Waltz,' the tune of which is 
written in common time. It was not until 181 a 
that the dance in its modem form made iu ap- 
pearance in England, when it was greeted with 
n storm qf abuse as 'a fiend of German birth/ 
'destitute of grace, delicacy, and propriety,' a 
' disgusting practice,* and called forth a savage 
attack from Lord Byron.^ In spite of this recep- 
tion it seems to have won a speedy victory, and 
is at the present day certainly more in favour 
than ever. In France the waltz made its ap- 
pearance during the war with Germany (1792- 
1801) which ended with the Peace of Luneville, 
after which it was said that the Germans had 
ceded even their national dance to the French. 
It was first danced at the opera in Gardel's 
ballet * La Dansomanie' (1800), for which M^hul 
wrote the music. Beyond the changes introduced 
in Vienna by Schubert, Strauss, etc., and adopted 
all over Europe, the form of the dance has not 
undergone any material alteration in France, 
though it was probably there that the misnamed 
' Valse k deux temps ' (». e. a faster form of the 
flanse, containing six steps to every two of the 
waltz *k truis temps') was first introduced to- 
wards the middle of the century. 

The music of the waltz originally consisted of 
two sections, each consisting of 8 bars in 3-4 or 
3-8 time. Good examples of these primitive 
forms will be found in Beethoven's and Mozart's 
Deutsche Tanze. The next development of the 
music was the stringing together of several of 
these i6-bar waltzes, and the addition of trios, 
and a coda. This was first effected by Hummel 
in a waltz in 9 numbers, which he wrote in 
1808 for the opening of the Apollo Saal in 
Vienna, but this isolated example cannot have 
had much influence upon the development of the 
waltz, since it is not until the time of Schubert 
that it possesses any intrinsic musical value. 
The dances of this composer form really the 
basis of modem waltz music. Though in the 
main they adhere to the old i6-bar form, yet 
the beginnings of development are apparent in 
them, not only in their immense musical supe- 
riority to any of their predecessors, but idso 
in the numerous extensions and improvements 
of the original form which are to be found 
in them, and which have since become the com- 
monplaces of every writer of dance music. For 
instance, in op. 96, Waltz No. 15, instead of 
having an 8-bar phrase repeated in each section, 
has two sections of 16 bars each. The next 
number (16) has two introductory bars of bass 
solo before the i6-bar melody begins — ^a device 
which is nowadays too familiar to be noticed, 
though when Schubert vnrote it was probably 
absolutely novel. A careful analysis of these 
beautiful compositions would probably reveal 

I • The Walti : an apoatrophle hymn ' ; pablisbod 1SI8. 
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many such points of departure ; indeed, in com- 
paring them with the works of his contempora- 
ries, such as Lanner and the elder Strauss, it is 
extraordinary to find how Schubert anticipated 
their effects. But if Schubert had so great an 
influence on the Viennese school of dance com- 
posers, it is to Weber that the waltz owes 
what, musically speaking, is its most important 
development. The composition of the *Auf- 
forderung zum Tanz ' marks the adoption of the 
waltz-form into the sphere of absolute music, 
and prepared the way for the stream of piano- 
forte and vocal waltzes, not intended as accom- 
paniments to dancing, the best examples of which 
are the waltzes of Chopin and Rubinstein, though 
this form of composition has been adopted by 
most writers of ' brilliant ' music. Of late years 
a tendency has shown itself to revert to what 
may be called the Schubert type of waltz. To 
this class belong the waltzes of Brahms. Kiel, 
and other modem German composers. Brahms 
indeed may be said to have introduced a new 
class in his ' Liebeslieder ' for pianoforte duet 
and vocal quartet ; but the original type of these 
is the same as Schubert's dances. 

In the early part of the present century the 
composition of waltzes for dancing was ahnost 
entirely in the hands of the Viennese composers. 
Johann Strauss the elder introduced the habit of 
giving names to waltzes, and it was at Vienna, 
under the Strauss fiunily, Lanner, Labitzky, and 
Gungl, that the waltz became fixed in the form 
in which we now know it, t. e. an introduction 
generally in a slow tempo, foreshadowing the 
principal motive of the composition, and followed 
by five or six separate waltzes ending with a ooda 
recapitulating the best numbers. Vienna has, 
moreover, always preserved the tradition of play- 
ing what a modem writer aptly describes as 
* those irresistible waltzes that first catch the ear, 
and then curl round ihe heart, till on a sudden they 
invade and will have the legs.' France has pro- 
duced a few good waltzes, but more for operatic or 
vocal purposes than for dancing, while England is 
very far below either country in compositions of 
this kind. The waltzes which achieve ephemeral 
popularity in England are generally beneath 
contempt as music, and as accompaniments to 
dancing are a long way behind the productions 
of Vienna. 

With regard to the tempo of a waltz no strict 
mle can be given. In England the time at 
which waltzes are played and danced diflfers 
almost from year to year according to what is 
supposed to be 'the fashion.' The Viennese 
tradition of introducing raUentandat and ao' 
cderandoe into waltzes, charming though it is to 
a musician, has never been caught by any Eng^ 
lish conductor of dance music, and probably 
would be found impracticable in England, where 
dancers may be seen exhibiting their lack of the 
sense of time and rhythm by waltzing to the 
music of a polka. Cellarius gives the proper 
tempo of a waltz ' k trois temps' as ^* » 66, and 
*k deux temps ' as p* —88. r^ B S 1 



WATSON, Thomas, put forth in 159D 'The 
first sett of Italian Madrigalls Englished, not to 
the sense of the originall dittie, bat after the 
affection of the Noate. By Thomas Watson. 
There are also heere inse^ied two exoellent Ma- 
drigalls of Master William B3rrd*s composed after 
the Italian vaine at the request of the sayd 
Thomas Watson.' It is dedicated in a Latin 
metrical epistle to Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Etfsex, and there is also a similar epistle ad- 
dressed to Luca Marenzio, the celebrated Italian 
madrigal composer, from who5*e works 33 of the 
2S madrigals included in the publication were 
taken. Many of tbeso madrigals are still well 
known. Watson is conjectured to have been iden- 
tical with Thomas Watson, a native of London, 
who after studying poetry for some time at Oxford, 
returned to London to study law, and died about 
1593. A collection of sonnets by him entitled 

* Hecatompathia, or Passionate Genturie of Love,' 
was licensed in 1581, and some poems by him 
were inserted in the collection called ' England*8 
Helicon,' 1614. [W.H.H.] 

WEBBE, Samuel, bom in 1740 in Minorca, 
was the son of a Government officer, who died 
suddenly, leaving his family in straitened cir- 
cumstances. He was therefore, at 11 yeara of 
age, apprenticed to a cabinet-maker, but upon 
the expiration of his time quitted that calling 
and commenced the study of music under Bar- 
bandt. organist of the Bavarian ambassador's 
chapeL He also studied the Latin. French, and 
Italian languages. He first appeared as a com- 
poser about 1 763, devoting himself chiefly to the 
production of unaccompanied vocal music. In 
1766 the Catch Club awarded him a prize medal 
for his canon, ' O that I had wings,' and in sub- 
sequent years 36 other medals for the following 
compositions: — 'The man and the woman,' 
catch, 1767 ; * From everlasting,* canon, and * A 
generous friendship,* glee, 1768; *Alzate O 
j>orte,' canon, 1770; * Iddio i quel che mi 
cingo,* canon, -1 77 1 ; 'Discord, dire sister,* glee, 
1773; *To the old, long life,* catch, and 'Who 
can express,' canon, 1774 ; * Now I'm prepared,' 
glee, 1775; 'You gave me your heart,' and 
•'Tis beauty calls,' glees, 1776; 'Glory be to 
the Father,' canon, and 'Rise, my joy,' glee, 
1777; ' Great Bacchus,' and * Hail, music,' glees, 
1778; 'Neighbours, come,' catch, and 'O all 
ye works,' canon, 1781; 'My Lady Rantum,' 
catch, 1783 ; 'To Thee all angels,' canon, 1783 ; 

* When youthful Harriet,' catch, and ' The fra- 
grant painting,* glee, 1 784 ; ' O Lord, shew Thy 
mercy,' canon, and ' Swiftly from the mountain's 
brow,* glee, 1788; 'Juliet is pretty,' catch, and 

* Non fidi al mar.' glee, 1 790 ; and « Tell me,' 
catch, 1794. More than half of these compnsi-^ 
tions are catches and canons that have now 
nearly parsed into oblivion, and but three of the 
glees can be ranked among Webbe's best. His 
lineflt works, — his glees 'When winds breathe 
soft,' ' The mighty conqueror,* ' Come live with 
me,' ' Thy voice, O Harmony,' ' To me the wan- 
ton girls,' and * Hence, all ye vain delights,' and 
his catches, ' Dear father, the girl you desire me 
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in manriage,' and ' Would you know my Celia'H 
charms,' — are not to be found in the list of his 
prize compositions. On the death of Thomas 
Warren Home in 1 784 he became secretary to 
the Catch Club, and held the office until his 
death. On the establishment of the Glee Club 
in 1 787 he became its librarian, and wrote and 
composed for it his glee ' Glorious Apollo,' which 
during the whole existence of the club enjoyetl 
the distinction of being the first glee performed 
at every meeting. He was also organist of the 
chapel of the Sardinian embassy. He published 
in 1793 ' A Collection of Motetts or Antiphons,' 
and 'A Collection of Masses for small choirs,' 
principally composed by himself. He published 
at various pericxls, commencing 1764, nine books 
of glees, etc., which were subsequently repub- 
lished with additions in 3 yoIs. folio. 35 glees, 36 
catches, and 9 canons by him are included in 
Warren's collections. He also composed several 
excellent songs, of which 'The Mansion of 
Peace * enjoyed a long-continued popularity. He 
died at his chambers in Gray's Inn, May 35, 
1816, an^l was buried in Old St. Pancras church- 
yard. William Linley wrote an ode upon his 
death for the best setting of which a prize was 
offered. Seven competitors entered the lists, 
viz. William Beale, Lord Burghersh, James (?) 
Elliott, C. S. Evans, William Hawes, WiUiam 
Knyvett, and William Linley ; the prize being 
won by Evans. Webbe stands in the foremost 
rank of glee-writers, and his works will maintain 
their pwition as long as a taste for that style of 
composition shall endure. As a man he was 
much beloved and respected fur his social vir- 
tues. 

Samubl Webbb, jun., his eldest son, was bom 
in London about 1770. He studied principally 
under his father and became a good pianist and 
organist. Like his father he early devoted him- 
self to the practice of vocal composition, and in 
1 794 obtained from the Catch Club prizes for a 
catch, ' Ah Friendship,* and a canon, ' Resonate 
Jovem,' and in 1795 tor a canon, 'Come follow 
me.' About 1798 he settled in Liverpool and 
became organist of the Unitarian Chapel, Para- 
dise Street. About 181 7 he returned to London 
and joined Logier in teaching on the latter's 
sjTstem, and became organist of the Spanish am- 
bassador's chapeL Some years afterwarda he 
again settled in Liverpool, where he became 
successively organist of St Nicholas Church and 
of St. Patrick's Roman Catholic Chapel, Toxteth 
Park. He composed many glees possessing great 
merit (among which '(3ome away, Death,' ia 
conspicuous), songs, motets, etc. He edited the 
collection of glees, etc., entitled * Convito Ar- 
raonico.' He died Nov. 35, 1843. [W.H.H.] 

WEBER, Cabl Maria Friedbich Ernest, 
Freiherr vox, was one of those musicians in 
whose family music was long an hereditary gift. 
As far as we know, there is but one (German 
musician with a musical pedigree longer and 
more widely spread than Weber's — Sebastian 
Bach. Like Bach too, Weber touched the 
highest point in the special branch cultivated 
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by previous generations on botU aides. With 
Bach this was Protestant church music in its 
noblest form, with Weber, national opera in its 
most brilliant if not its most perfect develop- 
ment. The earliest known member of the family, 
JoHAKN Baptist, a man of property in liower 
Austria during the latter half of the i6th cen- 
tury, was made Freiherr by the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II in i6aa. The family was, and still 
is, Roman Catholic We know nothing of Jo- 
hann Baptist's musical tastes or fieusulties, but 
his younger brother, JOSEPH Franz Xavbr, 
apparently living in Upper Swabia, is said to 
have been a great amateur of music and the 
drama. The title of the elder brother was not 
transmitted till 1738. and of the younger one's 
descendants, one, Fbidolix, was in the service 
of Freiherr von Schonau-Zella, near Freiburg im 
Breisgau, in the iSth century, and died in 1754. 
He was passionately devoted to music — sang, and 
played the violin and organ. Of his two sons, 
the elder, also a Fbidolin (and also a singer 
and violin player) became the father of Mozart's 
wife Constance; and, as is well-known, she, 
and in a still greater degree her sisters, Josepha, 
Aloysia, and Sophie, were excellent, and almost 
distinguished singers. Constance's father suc- 
ceeded his father as manager of the Schonau- 
Zella estates, and apparently dropped the von, 
which was not borne by Mozart's wife. 

His younger brother, Frakz Ainx)W von 
Webeb, bom 1734. became the father of Carl 
Maria, who was thus connected by marriage with 
Mozart. Franz Anton must have been a violinist 
of more than common ability, as we find him 
included, by those qualified to speak, amongst 
the most distuiguished viola players of the time.^ 
He was also a virtuoso on the double-bass. He 
took military service with the Elector Palatine, 
Carl Theodore, at Mannheim, on the understand- 
ing that he was to assist in the celebrated court 
band. He fought against Frederic the Great 
at Rosbach (1756) and was slightly wounded, 
afler which he left the army, and entered the 
service of the Elector Clement Augustus at 
Cologne. In 1758 he became Stewani to the 
Prince-Bishop, and Court-Councillor at Steuer* 
wald, nenr Hildesheim. His devotion to music, 
which was such that he would even play the 
violin while walking in the fields with his 
family, caused him to neglect the duties of his 
office, and he was deprived of it. From 1768 
to 1773 he lived at Hildesheim as an ordinary 
citizen, and there decided, despite his age and 
numerous family, on becoming a practical mn- 
sician. He appears to have started on a tour 
as a viola-player,' and then settled in LUbeck, 
where he published ' Lieder mit Melodien 
fdrs Clavier' (1774), compositions apparently 
not without talent, as they were noticed nine 
years after.' In 1778 he was musical director 

1 Forkel's Xiulkallicher AlnuoMh for 178S, p. 9a 

• G«rber's Lezioon. II. 771. 

s Fnrkel, p. aB, and eliewbere. If . If . Ton Weber. In his bfofraphy 
of bis father (Lebensbtld) I. IS. coiUectaren that Frans Anton had 
played under an auumed name up to 1778. as no trace of him Is found 
before. Apparently he did not know of the pawace In Forkel's 
Almantch. Oerber also mentions as compositions of Franz Anton's a 
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of the theatre at Liibeck, and from 1779 to 83 
Capellmeister to the Prince-Bishop of Eutin. 
In 1784 he went to Vienna, made acquaintance 
with Joseph Haydn, and entrusted to him his 
two eldest sons, FsiTZ apd Edmund, both of whom 
showed talent for music [see vol. i. p. 7086.] 
In 1 785 he married again in Vienna, returned 
to Eutin, and undertook the post of director of 
the town-band. 

At Eutin was bom in 1786 the first child of 
his second marriage, Cabl Mabia yon Webbb. 
His birthday was most likely Dec 18, but there 
is no absolute certainty of the fiict. The father 
had always longed to have a child that should 
turn out a prodigy, such as Mozart had been. 
All his children, d[aughters as well as sons, showed 
talent for music and the stage, and his two 
eldest sons became really good musicians. Haydn 
was specially attached to Edmund, and wrote in 
his album 

Fear God, lore thy neighbour, and thy 
Master Joseph Haydn who loyes thee heartily.* 

Eitoras (sm;). May 2:2, 1768. 

But Franz Anton could not disguise firom him- 
self that so far none of his children surpassed 
mediocrity, and he was all the more anxious to 
discern in Carl Maria talent of a higher order. 
Inconstant by nature, his character was an odd 
mixture of vanity and a pretentious vein of 
comedy with the most brilliant and versatile gifts, 
forming a most unsatisfactory whole. Such a 
disposition was little adapted to the training of 
a gifted child. Carl Maria was early set to learn 
music, principally under his father, who after all 
was but an amateur. The talent, so ardently 
longed for, however, would not appear in the 
delicate, nervous child. There is a tradition that 
after taking great pains with him in vain, his 
elder brother Fritz exclaimed on one occasion, 
*Carl, you may become anything else you like, 
but a musician you never will b^.' The &ther 
now tried him with the plastic arts, and put 
him to drawing, painting in oil, pastel, and en- 
engraving. Weber, in his autobiography, says 
that he followed this with some success,* but 
the specimens preserved in the fitmily show 
nothing beyond a certain manual dexterity, 
with no sign of real talent. 

His father had left Eutin in 1787, and was 
leading a restless life as director of a dra- 
matic troupe mainly consisting of his own 
grown-up children. During the next few years 
he is to be found in Vienna, Cassel, Meiningen, 
Nuremberg, Erlangen, and Augsburg. Bad as 
the influence of this roving life must have been 
on the whole, it had its advantages for Carl 
Maria in the special line to which he was to 
devote himself, for he maybe said to have grown 
up behind the scenes. From his childhood he 
was at home in the stage-world as none of 

cantata 'Das Lob Gottes In der Natnr.' and pieces for the viola, both 
inM& 

4 0. F. PohVs Joseph Haydn. IL 204. The general opinion of 
Kdmund Ton Weber Is somevthat opposed to Spohr's Judgment on 
making his acquaintance In Berne In 1816. He says ' he is said to be 
a good theoretical musician : as aTtolinist and conductor he Is weak.* 
Spohr's 8elb!itblograpliie. t. 2n. 

s Weber's Lltterarlsche Arbdten. 176. (Leipzig. Kiel.. 1M0.) 
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the great opent-composen have been — not even 
Mozart. Ijiat ioBtinct for the stage, so obvious 
in all his dramatic conoeptionB, and so un- 
fortunately absent in most of our German 
opera-oomposers, no doubt sprang from these 
early impressions. In 1794, the &ther being 
at Weimar with his family, Carl Maria*s mother 
Genoveva, then twenty-six, was engaged as a 
singer at the theatre under Goethe*8 direction, 
aad appeared, on June 16, as Constanze in Mo- 
zart*s * Entruhrung.' The engagement was how- 
ever cancelled in September, and Franz Anton 
left Weimar, to his subsequent regret.^ He 
went, it appears, to Erlangen, and in 1796 to 
Hildburghausen. There the boy of nine found 
his first scientific and competent teacher in 
Heuschkel, an eminent oboist, a solid pianist 
and organist, and a composer who thoroughly 
understood bis art. An organ-piece by him on 
the Chorale 'Yom Himmel hoch,' a copy of 
which is in the writer's possession, i^ows 
little fancy, but a complete mastery ot the 
teehnique of composition. It is impossible to 
state with certainty the method on which 
Heuschkel had formed himself as a pianist, but 
it was probably Emanuel Bach's. He had a 
gift for teaching, and being still young (born 
1773)* took a personal interest in his pupiL 
Carl Maria did not at first like the hard, dry, 
studies to which his teacher inexorably bound 
him, but he soon found that he was making 
progress, and the father at last beheld with 
astonishment the dawn of that genuine musical 
talent which he had himself tried in vain to 
evoke. Weber never forgot what he owed to 
HeuschkeL In lus autobiographical sketch, 
written in 1818, he says that firom him he had 
received the best possible, indeed the only true, 
foundation for a style of pianoforte playing, 
at once powerful, expressive, and full of cha- 
racter, especially the equal cultivation of the two 
hands. Heuschkel on his part followed with 
jusUfiaUe pride the subsequent triumphs of his 
pupil, and one of his published compositions is 
a piece for wind-instruments on themes firom 
Bosidni's ' Semiramide,' and Weber's ' Euryanthe * 
(Schott). 

Unfortunately this instruction lasted but a 
short time, as Franz Anton moved on in the 
autumn with his company to Salzburg. Here 
there was a training-school for chorister-boys, 
similar to St. Stephen's Cantorei in Vienna, 
in which the brothers, Joseph and Michael 
Haydn, were educated. MichaelHaydn had been 
in the service of the Archbishop of Salzburg 
since 176a, first as Concertmeister, and after- 
wards Cathedral organist also. One of his 
duties was to teach singing to the choristers, 
among whom the young Weber soon found a 
place, speedily exciting the attention of Haydn. 
He asked him to his house, and set him to play 
a concerto of Kozeluch's, which he had studied 
with Heuschkel, and other pieces, including a 
redUtive from Graun's * Tod Jesu.' The upshot 

1 1>Mqii4*t ' GoetWa ThcMcxMtuof In Wdour.* U. SC^SSS. Lelpxlg. 
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was that after repeated requests from the father 
he consented to give the boy gratuitous in* 
struction in composition. 

Michael Haydn has been somewhat hardly 
dealt with as a composer. His talent was con- 
siderable, and had been thoroughly cultivated, 
although he had not the genius of his elder 
brother. As a teacher the mere fact of his age, 
sixty, put him at too great a distance from hiji 
eleven-year-old pupil for anything like the aime 
results as had been obtained with Heuschkel. 
Still he seems to have been satisfied with six 
fughettas, composed apparently under his own 
eye, and the proud father had them printed in 
score. The dedication, showing evident traces 
of the father's hand, runs, * To Herr Edmund 
von Weber, mj beloved brother in Hessen-Cassel. 
To you as connoineur, as musician, as teacher, 
and more than all as brother, these firstfruits 
of bis musical labours are dedicated, in the 
eleventh year of his age, by your tenderly loving 
brother, Karl Maria von Weber, Salzburg, Sept. i , 
1 798.' * Carl Maria's mother had died on March 
13, of consumption, and her death perhaps occa- 
sioned a trip to Vienna in April, on which Carl 
Maria accompanied his father. Here they heard 
the 'Creation* (April 39 or 30), and probably 
entered into personal relations with Haydn. 
Immediately after his return, in the beginning 
of July at Uie latest, the £sther began to talk of 
leaving Salzburg, for 'one cannot exist under 
this hierarchy,' and in the autumn they all moved 
to Munich. As the lessons in composition from 
Michael Haydn only began in January 1798, 
they cannot have lasted more than six months. 
Fruiz Anton had gradually tired of his stage- 
managing. * I have bid good-bye to the good old 
theatre' he writes,' 'and have returned, though 
without pay, to my old military life.* This 
consisted in his adoption of the title of Major, 
to which he had no sort of right. In 
Munich Carl Maria had two new teachers, 
the singer Wallishanser (Italianised into Valesi) 
and Johann Nepomuck Kaloher, afterwards 
court-organist. With the latter he made 
more progress in composition than vrith Michael 
Haydn, and always retained a grateful recollec- 
tion of him. He soon began to play at concerts 
with success. Under Kalcher's eye he wrote 
his first oper% ' Die Macht der liebe und des 
Weins,' a mass, PF. sonatas, and variations, 
violin trios, and songs ; but the MSS. have all 
disappeaored; apparently he burnt them himself.* 
One work of this time has survived, a set of 
variations for PF. (op. a), dedicated to Kal- 
cher, and specially interesting as lithographeil 
by himself. He had been led to this kind of work 

a M. M. Ton Weber. t.«l. tad elaewben. thinks his llsther made 
him oat Intentionally a year rounger than he was. bat of thb piece 
of dishonestj ha may be acquitted. The eareleu mbtake of speakto^ 
of a penon as of the ac« of the oimnt year Instead of that of the 
year last completed Is Tcry frequent In German. The espressioo 
•In tbaaUrenthyear of hU age/ may weU hare meant th« same at 
aleran years old. 

s January 19, I7W. to Hofkammemth Klrms at Weimar. 

4 M. Ton Weber,L49. etc.. says that they wera aeddcntally dettroywl 
In Kalcher's house. See bowerer Bledenfeld's *Kombche Opera.* 
IS4 (LelpflcWdgel. 1848) and JL Xuzlol In the * Haoe Berllnar Mosik- 
aritttuf * lor 1179. Ko. 1, ate. 
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by hin acqnainUDoe with Alojs Senefelder, the 
inventor of lithomphy, in whose shop he fre- 
qaently oocupied himaelf, even imftgining that he 
had disoovered some improyements in the method 
of mechanical reprodaction. Indeed, his interest 
in lithography became so keen, that for a time 
he neglected composition. The father, always 
restless and whimsical, thoaght of carrying oat 
the new discovery on a large scale, and it was 
decided to move to Freiberg in Saxony, where 
the necessary materials were more easily pro- 
curable. The plan was carried into effect in 
1800, Carl Bfaria giving concerts on the way 
with sQocess at Leipzig and other towns in 
Central Germany. Airived in Freiberg he 
speedily lost his interest in lithography, partly 
owing to an opening which occurred for pro- 
dacing a dramatic work. The large and well- 
selected company of Bitter von Steinsberg, whom 
the Webers had met before, had been playing 
there since the summer. Steinsberg had written 
an opera-book, ' Das Waldmiidchen,' which he 
handed over to Carl Maria, then jost thirteen, 
and the first performance took place on Nov. 24. 
Public expectation had been roused to a high 
pitch by Franz Anton*s manoeuvres, and seems 
to have been barely satisfied by the result. Two 
Freiberg musicians entered into a newspaper 
correspondence with the composer, whose pen 
was obviously guided by his father, for the in- 
temperate, impertinent, tone of the letters is 
wholly unlike anything in Carl Maria*s cha- 
racter. The opera succeeded better at Chemnitz 
(Dec. 5, 1800), and was evidently appreciated in 
Vienna (Leopoldstadt Theatre, 1805), where it 
was given eight times during the month of 
December. It was also performed at Prague, 
and even in St. Petersburg, but negotiations with 
Weimar fell through. Carl Maria was quite 
aware afterwards of the small value of this 
youthful work. In his autobiographical sketches, 
he calls it 'a very immature production, not 
perhaps without occasional marks of invention, 
the second act of which I wrote in ten days,* 
adding, ' this was one of the many unfortunate 
consequences of the marvellous tales of the great 
masters, which made so great an impression on 
my juvenile mind, and which I tried to imitate.* 

Freiberg in its turn was abandpned, possibly 
towards the end of 1800, certainly by the begin- 
ning of 1801. The last we hear of him there is 
that he wrote on Dec. 9 to Artaria of Vienna 
offering him his lithographic invention, the ad- 
vantages of which were, in his own words, 'i. I 
can engrave music on stone in a manner quite 
equal to the finest English copper-plate engrav- 
ing; as the enclosed specimens will show. a. One 
workman can complete from two to three plates 
a day in winter, and from three to four in summer 
when the days are longer. 3. A plate can be 
used again, by which I mean entirely erased, 
over thirty times. 4. Two men can take as 
many thousand imnressions a week as in comtnou 
printing. 5. One hundred thalers will cover the 
whole outlay for machinery.' He also offered 
the Viennese publishers several compositions 
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for strings and for piano. Artaria took nd 
notice of the letter.^ After this the ffither and 
son seem to have made some stay in Chemnitz, 
as we have letters from the former there dated 
April 34, and May 1 7, 1801. By November they 
were again in Salzburg, where Carl Blaria com- 
posed the opera ' Peter Schmoll und seine Kach- 
bam,* produced in Augsburg (probably in 1803) 
without any special success. In a letter of 
Nov. 25, i8or, Cari Maria calls himself a pupil 
of Michael Haydn, * and of several other great 
masters in Munich, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna,* 
but who these masters were has not been ascer- 
tained. As far as Vienna, Prague, and Dresden 
are concerned, it can refer only to short tem- 
porary relations with musicians, as up to this 
time no stay had been made in any of these 
places. The passage however is fresh evidence 
of the continual rwtlessness in which Weber*s 
youth was passed. In the sununer of i8oa he 
went with his £sther to North Germany, and 
in October paid a fortnight's visit to his birth- 
place. Here he saw much of Johann Heinrich 
Voss, a fact worthy of note, because of the 
admirable settings he afterwards composed to 
some of Voss's poems. On the return journey 
he composed at Hamburg, also in October, his 
two first Lieder — ' Die Eerze,' by Matthisfon, 
and 'Umsonst,' of which the latter only has 
been printed. At Coburg, where the court was 
very musical, he tried to procure a hearing for 
his two operas, but whether successfully or not 
cannot be ascertained. More important than the 
actual musical results of this tour were the 
theoretical studies on which he embarked during 
its progress. He collected books on theory, and 
soon his letters are full of Emmanuel Bach's 
'Versuch fiber die wahre Art das Clavier zu 
spielen,' of Agricola (apparently his revision of 
Tosi*s • Introduction to Singing'), of Kimbeiger, 
and others. Thus he began to cultivate inde- 
pendence of thought on matters of art. His 
newly acquired knowledge of theory was indeed 
rudely shaken in Augsburg, where he arrived 
November i8oa, and made some stay. Here he 
formed a close friendship with a certain Dr. 
Munding, who in all their conversations on art 
had a disturbing habit of demanding the reason 
for every rule propounded, which Weber was not 
at that time competent to give. This however 
stimulated him to clear up his own views on the 
fundamental laws of art. The most striking foot 
about him at this time was the extraordinary ac- 
tivity of his mindin every direction. He took great 
interest in musical criticism, and in December 
1 80a was busy with preparations for a musical dic- 
tionary. A Salzburg friend, Ignaz Susan, wrote to 
encourage him in a plan for a musical periodical, 
and was soon afterwards employed in procuring 
him materials for a history of music in Vienni^ 
whither be betook himself early in 1803. The 
most important acquaintance he made on this 
visit watt that of the Abb^ Vogler, who was 
then composing his opera * Samori.* This gifted, 
many-sided man, however he may have fallen 

I Nohl's 'MiuIlMr-BrtofB.* 2ad wL. 177. 
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€hort of the highest excellenoe iu art, exer- 
cised » more Biimolating eflTect than anj 
other artist on Weber, who attached himself to 
him with all the enthusiasm of yoath. 'By 
Vogler's advice,* he says, 'I gave up— and a 
great privation it was— workixqgr at great sub- 
jects, and for nearly two years devoted myself to 
diligent study of the various works of the great 
roasters, whose method of construction, treat- 
ment of ideas, and use of means, we dissected 
together, while I separately made studies after 
them, to clear up the different points in my 
own mind.' Yogler himself put great confi- 
dence in his pupU. After Weber*s arrival one 
evening in OctobOT 1803, Vogler suddenly ran 
into the inner room, dosed tibe doors, shut the 
shutter^ and set to work at something with 
great secrecy. At length he broueht out a 
bundle of music, and af^ Weber had promised 
absolute silence, played him the overture, and 
some other pieces from his new opera. Finally 
he ooomiissioned him to prepare the PF. score. 
*I am now sitting down to it, studyingr, And 
enjoying myself like the devil,' Weber writes to 
Susan.^ The relations with Joseph Haydn were 
also renewed. ' He is always cheerful and lively, 
likes to talk of his experiences, and particularly 
enjoys having rising young artists about him. 
He is the very model of a great man.' These 
words of Weber's perhaps explain the fact that 
neither in his letters, which often go into great 
detail on the state of music in Vienna, nor in his 
biographical sketch, does he mention Beethoven. 
That ne was personally acquainted with him 
there is no manner of doubt.' But Beethoven 
was difficult of access, and his rough ways 
may have repelled the delicate, refined and grace- 
fill youth. That Yogler used underhand means 
to keep them asunder is probably an unfounded 
assumption, but a certain irritation against 
Beethoven clung to Weber for many a year, till 
it gave way in manhood to an unreserved ad- 
miration and hearty veneration. Among other 
musicians of note in Vienna Weber mentions 
Hummel, just made Capellmeister to Prince 
Esterhazy, whom he calls the 'most elegant 
pianoforte-player in Vienna.' This opinion he 
modified on hearing him again in Prague in 
1 81 6. His precision and his pearly runs be still 
admired, but thought * Hummel had not studied 
the inteinsic nature of the instrument* Of 
Weber's own works during this time in Vienna 
but few exist, and of these few most are con- 
nected with Vogler, e,g. the PF. score of 'Samori'; 
PF. variations on themes from 'Samori,* and 
' Castor and Pollux,' another opera of Vogler's.' 
That he was studying hard is certain, but this 
was not incompatible with a youthful enjoyment 
both of life and natural beauty. He became 
acquainted with a young officer, Johann Baptist 
Gansbacher, a musical amateur, also a pupil 
of Vogler's, and the acquaintance soon ripened 
into an intimate and life-long friendship. Weber's 

1 XohVt 'HoMnt.' 6B, ate. (Letpslf: BMft UO.) 

s Ibid. 78. note. 
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son and biographer also has something to lay of 
a ' tender connection with a ,lady of position ' in 
Vienna. Possibly a song, ' J<ingst sass ich am 
Grab der Trauten allein,* composed immediately 
after his departure from Vienna, had something 
to do with this affi^ir. Vogler had recommended 
him for the post of Capellmeister of the theatre 
at Breslau, and by Bfay 8, 1804, before he was 
quite seventeen and a half, the arrangenients 
were concluded. He went first to Sabbuig to 
fetch his old fibther, and there, in the rooms 
of his friend Susan, composed the song just 
mentioned. On June 5 he was in Augsburg, and 
travelled on the X4th by Karlsbad to Breslau.* 

If his biographer is correct in stating that 
Weber did not enter upon his post at Breslau 
before November 1804, he must either have 
been living there for more than three months 
without occupation, or have been touring about 
as an artist from June to October. But there is 
no indication of his having taken either of these 
courses. The Breslau theatre was kept up by 
a company chiefly consisting of better-class 
citizens. The head manager in 1804 was J. 6. 
Rhode, Professor at the Kriegsschule. Previous 
to Weber's appointment, Carl Ebell had acted 
as director of music, but he, originally a lawyer, 
had returned to an official career. The orchestra 
and chorus were sufficient for ordinary demands. 
Weber, on this his first entrance on practical life, 
showed great talent for direction and organisation, 
though from over-ieal and inexperience he luade 
many nustakes. He had from the first to con- 
tend with the prejudices of the managing com- 
mittee, and with strong opposition in the chief 
musical circles of the town. The leader of this 
opposition was Joseph Schnabel, formerly first 
violinist, and deputy-conductor of the theatre, 
and appointed Cathedral-organist in 1805. Schna- 
bel left the theatre on Weber^s arrival, probably 
from vexation at not being Capellmeister 
himself, and, as a man of 37, declining to 
serve under a lad of 18. The two continued 
on awkward terms, and some rudenesses of 
which Weber was guilty towards Schnabel, a 
respectable and much respected man, did not 
nuse him in the estimation of the better part of 
the public. Among the managing company he 
had roused opponents, by insisting on several 
expensive alterations. Rhode, ind^, was well- 
disposed towards him, and wrote a libretto, 
'RUbezahl,' on which Weber set to work at 
Breslau. 

In spite of Rhode, however, a regular breach 
ensued in the spring of 1806, and Weber's resig- 
nation was accepted. With the best inten- 
tions he had done little to raise the state 
of music in Breslau; but the years spent 
there were of great importance to his own 
development Not onlv was hii great gift 
for conducting first made apparent to himself 
and others, but it was chiefly at Breslau that 
the original and gifted pianist and composer, 

« M. TOD Weber U iDoomet here. L ST. AltotheVtflattoiii.op.«. 
were eompleted ear Iter tbui stated Iqr Jihoe (No. 48. p. 07). They 
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whom liii ooniemporaiies Admired, uidpoeterity 
▼enerfttet, wm formed. Although tomewhi^ 
ifloIaAed codftlly, hli gifts and his amiable dis> 
position attradied round him a small cirde of 
musical people. Cari Ebell was one of the 
number, but his closest firiends were F. W. Bemer 
and J. W. KUngohr, both little older than him- 
self and both admired pianists, Bemer being 
also chief organist of the church of SU Eliza- 
beUi, a talented composer, and in a certain 
sense, a pupil of Yogler*s. The three young 
men formed a dose Iwnd, and endeavoured to 
make their intimacy mutually profitable. EUin- 
gohr*s strong points were sweetness, correctness, 
and grace ; Bemei^s^ power, and depth of thought ; 
Weber excelled in brilliancy, fascination, and 
unexpectedness. In g^us he far surpassed the 
others, but Bemer had had the solid training 
which he lacked. All three exercised themselTes 
diligently in extempore playing, then justly con- 
sidered the highest quaUfioation for a good 
pianoforte-player and organist. In this branch 
also Weber proved the most gifted ; in spite of 
risky harmonies, and even awkward counter* 
point, detected by critical hearers, he carried 
all before him by the charm of his melodies, 
and the originality of his whole musical nature. 
He had a&o acquired considerable skill on 
the c^itar, on wluch he would accompany his 
own mellow voice in songs, mostly of a humorous 
character, with inimitable effect. This talent 
was often of great use to him in society, and he 
composed many Lieder with guitar accompani- 
ment. His fine voice, however, he nearly lost 
in Brealau. One day, in the early part of 1806, 
he had invited Bemer to spend the evening with 
him, and play over the newly-completed overture 
to * Biibeoahl,* but on Bemer^s arrival he found 
his friend insensible on the floor. Wanting a glass 
of wine he had taken by mistake some nitric acid, 
used by his fiither for experiments in etching. 
He was with difficulty restored to consciousness, 
when it was found that the vocal organs were 
impaired, and the inside of the mouth and air- 
passages seriously injured. He recovered after 
a long illness, but his singing-voice remained 
weak, and even his speaking-voioe never re- 
gained its fuUpower. Beyond a few numbers 
of'Rtlbezahl,' Weber composed little in Breshiu. 
An 'Overtura Ghinesa,* lost in its original 
form, was re-modelled in 1809 as the overture 
to'Turandot.' 

After his withdrawal from the theatre he 
remained at Breslau without any regular em- 
ployment, living on the hard-earned proceeds 
of music-lessons. Having his father to provide 
for, and encumbered with debts accumulated 
while he was endeavouring to live a some- 
what fiwt life on a salary of 600 thalers a year 
(about £90), he found himself hard pressed, and 
determined to try a oonoert-tour. One of his 
pupils, Fraulein von Belonde, was lady-in-waiting 
to the wife of Duke Eugene of Wirtemberg, 
then living at Schloss Carkruhe in Silesia, 
where he kept up a great deal of music The 
lady's influence procured fur Weber the title of 
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Musik-Intendant, which would, it was hoped, 
be a help to him on his tour, but that prospect 
having been destroyed by the war, the Duke in- 
vited Weber to Schloss Garlsrahe. Here he 
found not only a refuge for himself, Ids &ther, 
and an aunt, but a most desirable atmosphere 
for the cultivation of his art. He took up his 
abode there about midsummer, and though the 
Duke was summoned to the army in September, 
the war was expected to be so soon over that 
at first no change was made in the peaceful life 
at the Castle. In these few months Weber wrote 
a considerable number of instrumental pieces, 
chiefly for the excellent artists who composed 
the small chapel of the Duke. To January 1807 
belong two orohestral symphonies (his only onei, 
both in C major *), and these had been preceded 
by some variations for viola and orchestra (Dec. 
19), and a small concerto for horn and orches- 
tra (Nov. 6, 1806). Possibly, too, the well- 
known variations on Bianchi*s * Yien qua, 
Dorina bella * belong to the last few weeks at 
Carlsruhe.' This happy time came to an end in 
February 1807, after Napoleon's decisive victory 
over the Prussians, when the state of universal 
insecurity made it necessary to dismiss the band. 
But the Duke, with trae nobility of mind, showed 
himself anxious to provide for his musidani^ 
and through his intervention Weber was in- 
stalled as private secretary at Stuttgart to 
Duke Ludwig, brother to Duke Eugene, and 
to the kiiQ^ (Frederic) of Wirtemberg. As things 
were, he could not hesitate to accept a post 
which promised him, even at the cost of a 
temporary exile from his art, a certain income, 
doubly necessary now that he had his father to 
provide for. As he was not required at Stuttgart 
till September x, he made use of the interval 
after his departure fmrn. Carlsmhe on February 
33, for a concert-tour. The war made concerts 
a matter of great difficulty, but, after several 
vain attempts, he succeeded at Anspach, Nn« 
remberg, Bayreuth, and Erlangen. He then 
turned in the direction of Stuttgart, where he 
arrived July 17, and entered on his new post 
August I. 

Duke Ludwig was a frivolous man of pleasure, 
who habitually spent more than his income, and 
did not scruple to resort to underhand and 
desperate expedients to extricate himself from 
his embarassments. The oonruption of morals 
at the dissipated court of Stuttgart was terrible, 
and Weber s position was a ds^erous one from 
many points of view. His duties were to manage 
the Duke*s private correspondence, keep his 
accounts, furnish him, sometimes by most un- 
pleasant means, with money to satisfv or put 
off his numerous creditors — all things for which 
Weber was too ignorant and inexperienced. 
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and which formed * ruinous exhibition of dis- 
Bolute life for to young * man. His natural 
tendency to dissipation and gaiety was fostered 
by this immoral life, all the more because his 
title of Freiherr at once gained him admittance 
to the circles of the corrupt young nobility. 
Thus involved he lost sight of his own proper 
life-object — music, or like a mere dilettante, 
treated his art as an amusement. He had 
besides, great social gifts, and was always a 
welcome guest. He ran great risk of giving up 
all serious effort, and yet it was indispensable 
to him, on account of his irregular and defec- 
tive training. It is not to be wondered at 
that a sterling artist like Spohr, who knew him 
in Stuttgart, should have formed a low, or 
wholly unfavourable, impression of his artistic 
powers. It was only genius of a high order, and 
a conscientious nature such as his was at bottom, 
that enabled him to raise himself at last to his 
present lofty position. 

Stuttgart abounded in opportunities for im- 
proving his general cultivation, and procuring 
fresh nutriment for his active and receptive 
mind. He made acquaintance with the principal 
authors, artists, and scientific men of Uie place. 
Hauy and Reinbeck, Dannecker and Hotsch, 
J. G. Schwab, Spittler, and Lehr, all enjoyed 
intercourse with so agreeable a youth. Lehr, 
the court-librarian, opened to him the treasures 
of the royal collection of books, among which 
Weber's preference was for philosophical works. 
He read Wolf, Kant, and Schellinff, with atten- 
tion and profit, and formed on uiem his own 
modes of thinking and expressing himself. 

His great nft for music naturally became 
known, and Duke Ludwig made him music- 
master to his children. The Gapellmeister of the 
opera (from 1807) was Franz Danzi, a melodious 
composer, an excellent cellist, and sociable, 
though of regular life. Though twenty-three 
years older than Weber, he speedily formed an in- 
timacy with him, and tried to exercise a calming 
and restraining influence over him, while both 
by precept and example he was of great ser- 
vice to him in his art. His friendship with 
Danzi brought Weber into connection with the 
company of the Stuttgart court-theatre, a cir- 
cumstance which, while it stimulated him to 
fresh dramatic production, involved him in 
the loose life of a Bohemian set. A violent 
reciprocal attachment for the singer Margarethe 
Lang^ led him into all sorts of follies, causing 
him to neglect cultivated and intellectuid society, 
and ruining him financially. Another personage 
of importance in his artistic career was Franz 
Garl Hiemer, the dramatic author. Both he 
and Weber belonged to a society of lively 
young men, who called themselves * Faust 4 
Hollenfahrt.' Each member assumed a special 
name; the president, a Dr. Eellin, was *Dr. 
Faustk' Hiemer 'Reimwol,* Weber *Kraut- 
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salat,* and Danzi, who had been persuaded to 
join, 'BapunzeL*' Among Weber*8 papers was 
found a comic musical epistle, ' from Krautsalat 
to Bapunzel,*' which gives a striking picture of 
his irrepressible spirits in such society. Hiemer 
had had some previous success as a libretUst, and 
undertook to write a romantico-comic opera for 
him. *Das Waldmadchen' was the subject 
chosen, and Hiemer seems to have adhered 
pretty closely to Steinsberg's book, which Weber 
had set in fVeiberg. The new work, <Silvana* 
by name, seems to have made slow progress 
amid the distractions of Weber^s life. It was 
begun, as far as can be ascertained, on July 18, 
1808, and finished Feb. 23, i8io.> 

Through Danzi*s intervention the opera was 
accepted for the court-theatre, and was about to 
be put into rehearsal, when an incident, to be 
related shortly, ruined aU. Whilst busy with 
his opera, Weber composed, what under the cir- 
cumstances must be considered a large number 
of other works — a strong proof of the increasing 
force of his productive power. The most import- 
ant was ' Tier entte Ton,* a poem by Rochlitz, 
for declamation, with orchestra and concluding 
chorus. He remodelled the overture t^ * Peter 
SchmoU,' and published it as a separate work ; 
also the 'Overtura Chinesa,' which was made 
to serve as the introduction to ' Turandot,' a play 
by Gozzi and Schiller, for which he also wrote 
six short incidental pieces. Of PF. music, by (kt 
the most important piece is the Polonaise in Eb, 
op. ai, completed June 4, 1808, at Ludwigsbuig, 
and dedicated to Margarethe Lang. With her 
too are connected the * Variations on an original 
theme^* op. 9 ; the clever * Memento capriccioso,' 
op. I a, and the charming *Six pieces pour le 
pianoforte k quatre mains* (Nov. a 7, 1809). 
His solitary PF. quartet (in Bb) * was also of this 
period, as well as the ' Variations for PF. and 
violin on a Norwegian theme,' an 'Andante and 
Rondo XJngarese' for viola and orchestra, not 
published in this form, a Potpourri for ceUo and 
orchestra, and thirteen Lieder with accompani- 
ment» several of which are of perfect beauty. 

King Frederic lived on bad terms with his 
brother, Duke Ludwig, whose frivolity and ex- 
travagance were specially irritating, as the 
king had several times IumI to extricate him 
from his embarrassments for the sake of the 
family honour. His displeasure also descended 
on the Duke's secretary, who generally had the 
unpleasant task of informing the king of his 
brother's difficulties. On these occasions the 
King would load the unfortunate Weber with 
most unkingly abuse. This roused Weber s bold 
and haughty spirit, and led him to revenge 
himself by various little spiteful tricks. On 
leaving the Cabinet in a great rage after one 
of these violent scenes, he met an old woman 
in the corridor who asked him for the laundress's 
room ; 'There^* said Weber, pointing to the door 
of the king's apartments, ' the royal laundretis 
lives in there,' and went off. The woman went 
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in, and, being nngrily received by the king, 
stammered out that a young gentleman who 
had just left the room had directed her there. 
Enraged at thb affront, the king ordered him 
into arrest, but he was begged off by the Duke, 
and nothing more was done at the time. That the 
king did not forget his audacity he learnt after- 
wa^ to his cost. 

As Duke Ludw]g*s finandsl position became 
worse, he was driven to still more qaestionable 
expedients. The king having made a decree 
by which the only persons exempt from mili- 
tary service were the members of the royal 
household, these appointments were much sought 
afler, and many parents were willing to pay a 
considerable sum for the reversion of one. It 
was observed that about this time there was a 
sudden accession to the Duke's household of 
young noblemen who bore official titles without 
any corresponding duties. Just then Weber had 
been endeavouring to obtain a loan from one of 
his acquaintances, in order to discharge a debt 
of his father*s, who had been living with him 
since 1 809. On the gentleman's refusal a former 
servant of his offered Weber to procure it for a 
consideration, and then assured his late employer 
that the Secretary, if obliged in the matter of 
the loan, would secure bia son an appointment 
in the Duke's household. On this understand- 
ing the loan was effected; but when no ap- 
pointment ensued, and the son was drawn for 
a soldier, the father in his indignation made the 
afl&kir known. The king had long been dis- 
satisfied with the state of his brother s household, 
and believing Weber to be the real culprit, 
determined to make an example of hira. The 
preparations for 'Silvana' were in progress, 
and Weber was at the theatre, when, on the 
evening of Feb. 9, 18 10, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison. An enquiry ensued, and 
Weber's innocence, of which indeed all Stutt- 
gart had been convinced, was completely esta- 
blished ; but the king, on Feb. a6, sentenced 
him and his father to perpetual banishment 
from WUrtemberg. This hard stroke of fate 
might be looked upon as a punishment for 
so many frivolous years, and for sins com- 
mitted against the guiding genius of his art ; and 
it was in this light that Weber took it. Hence- 
forth his youthful follies were laid aside, and 
he settled down conscientiously and perseveringly 
to the life of an artist in earnest pursuit after 
his ideaL *From this time forward,' he said, 
eight years afterwards, *I can count pretty 
tolerably on having settled matters with myself; 
and all that time has since done or can do for 
me, is to rub off comers, and add clearness and 
oomprehensibility to the principles then firmly 
established.* 

Danzi, a real friend in need, gave him introduo* 
tions to Mannheim, where Peter Bitter was Gapell- 
meister, and Gottfried Weber, afterwards so 
well-known as a musical theoretician. Conductor 
of the society called the ' Museum.* Received in a 
kindly spirit by all, in Gottfried Weber he found 
a friend for Ufe. Under his auspices concerts 
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were at once arranged for March 9 and April a, 
and at these the 'Erster Ton* was produced for 
the first time, the words being declaimed by the 
actor Esslair. His first symphony too was a 
great success, as well as his pianoforte-playing. 
On a trip to Heidelberg he made the acquaint- 
ance of Alexander von Dusch, a brother-in-law 
of Gk)ttfried Weber, and a cello-player of great 
taste, who after finishing his studies at Easter, 
1 8 10, came to settle in Mannheim. The three 
friends s|>ent a few happy weeks in lively 
intellectual intercourse, and in April Weber 
moved to Darmstadt, where Vogler had been 
living since 1807. Here he met his friends 
G&nsbacher and Meyerbeer from Berlin. Weber 
did not return to the old relations of master 
and pupil with Vogler, but sought to profit 
by intercourse with him. His respect for 
him was undiminished, though he oonld no 
longer agree with all that he practiHod and 
taught, and was quite aware of the weaknesses 
of his character. ' May I vuoceed in placing 
before the world a clear idea of his rare 
psychological devel<^ment, to his honour, and 
the instruction of young artists ! ' Weber had 
the intention of writing a life of Vogler as far 
back as 18 10, and the words just quoted show 
that he still retained the idea in 181 8, though 
it was never carried out. This was a pity, ior 
his representation of Vogler might perhaps have 
altered the universally un&vourable verdict of 
later times. [See Voglbb ; vol. iv. p. 334, etc.] 
On June ai, 1810/ Weber undertook a small 
Uteraiy work at Vogler's instigation. Vogler had 
remodelled some of the Chorales in Breitkopfs 
second edition (1784 to 86) of J. S. Bach's 
Chorales, published under Emmanuel Bach's 
supervision, honestly thinking that Bach was 
open to great improvement on the acore of beauty 
and correctness. He now begged his former 
pupil to write a commentary <m his revisions, and 
publish them for the benefit of students. That 
Weber embarked on the work ^ with any amount 
of eagerness there is no evidence to show ; pro- 
bably not, his mind being entirely practical and 
by no means pedagogic. As a matter of fact 
the analyses were done very perfunctorily, nor 
were they all his own, for Chorale VII. was done 
by Gottfried Weber, and part of Chorale IX. and 
all Chorale X. by Vogler himself.* Weber felt 
his unfitness for the task, and so expressed 
himself in the introduction. If any part of it 
interested him it was the comparison of Vogler's 
supposed systematic and philosophical methods 
with Bach's mode of proceeding by instinct. 
He had been long seeking for something on 
which to grcund a system ; a fisot for which 
there ia a very simple explanation in the un- 
certainty of his musical instincts, particnlariy 
as regards the sequence of harmomes, an un- 
uncertainty arising from his desultory early 
training, and never wholly overcome. That he 
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considered Vogler*i atteratioDS linprovemeDta is 
not surprising ; for his acquaintance with Bach, 
like his knowledge of history in (i^eneral, was 
small ; and he knew as little as Vogler did of 
the original intention of the Chorales in question. 
Weber's attraction towards literary work, of 
which traces may be seen as far back as 
i8oa, was very marked about this time. He 
came forward frequently as an author between 
1809 and 181 8, after that at longer inter- 
vals, and not at all after i8ax. In Stutt- 
gart he began a musical novel, ' Tonktinstlers 
Leben/ winch had been accepted by Cotta of 
TGbingen, and was to have been ready by 
Easter 181 x ; but the time went bv, and it was 
never finished. A fragment published in the 
'Morgenblatt* for Dec. 1609, contains some 
severe remarks on Beethoven's 3rd and 4th Sym- 
phonies. Mozart was Weber*8 ideal musician, 
and at that time he was quite impervious to 
Beethoven's music. Xiigeli of Zurich having 
pointed out a subtle resemblance between Weber 
and Beethoven (which really is observable, in 
the Momento Gapriccioso for instance, and still 
more in his later works'), Weber wrote to him 
from Mannheim, ' Flattering as this might appear 
to many, it is not agreeable to me. In the first 
place, I detest everything in the shape of imita- 
tion ; and in the second, my ideas are so opposite 
to Beethoven's that I cannot imagine it possible 
we should ever meet. His fervid, almost in- 
credible, inventive powers, are accompanied by 
so much confusion in the arrangement of his 
ideas, that his early works alone interest me; 
the later ones are to me a bewildering chaos, an 
obscure straining after novelty, lit up it is 
true by divine flashes of genius, which only 
serve to show how great he might be if he would 
but curb his riotous imagination. I, of course, 
cannot lay claim to the genius of Beethoven ; 
all I hope is ... . that each separate stroke of 
mine tells.* ^ This passage, which well bears 
printing, shows that Weber by no means over- 
appreciated himself, but was anxious to guard 
his own independence, and uttered his opinions 
in a straightforward manner. — He began now to 
appear more frequently as a critic. ML criticism 
on himself he paid great attention to, and was 
fully convinced of the value of good musical 
censure, so he set to work with his friends to 
elevate the art in generaL Towards the close of 
1 8 10, he, Gottfried Weber, Alexander von Dusch, 
and Meyerbeer, founded the so'^led ' Harmon- 
iioher Verein,* with the general object of further- 
ing the cause of art, and the particular one of 
extending thorough and impartial criticism. The 
regularly constituted members were required to 
be both composers and literary men, but writers 
were admitted, if possessed of sufficient musical 
knowledge. The motto of the society was * the 
elevation of musical criticism by musicians them- 
selves,' a sound principle which, then promul- 
gated for the first time in mudoal Germany, 
has shown itself fuU of vitality down to the 
present day. In this branch Weber was the 
* NQhl's • MiulktrbrtoK' kid vd. 178. 
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direct precursor of Schumann. He and Gottfried 
Weber also considered the foundation of a musi- 
cal journal, and though the plan was never 
carried out, it was long before Weber gave 
it up. He was still occupied with it even during 
the I)re8den period of his life. Other members 
of the society were Gansbacher, Berger the 
singer, Danzi, and Bemer. The existence of 
the society was a secret, and each member 
adopted a nom de plume, Weber signed him- 
self Meloe; Gottfried Weber, Giusto; Gans- 
bacher, Triole, etc. Here, again, we are reminded 
of Schumann and the * Davidsb&ndler.* The two 
Webers were active in their exertions, and their 
efforts were undeniably successful. 

Vogler was proud of his disciples, especially 
of Weber and Meyerbeer. * Oh,' he is said to 
have exclaimed, ' how sorry I should have been, 
if I had had to leave the world before I formed 
those two. There is within me a something 
which I have never been able to ciUl £orth, but 
those two will do it.' Weber however found 
existence at Darmstadt hard after the plessnnt 
never-to-be-forgotten days at Mannheim. He 
got away as often as he could, gave concerts 
at Aschaffenbuig, Mannheim, Carlsruhe, and 
Frankfort, and found time also to compose. 
Ideas flowed in upon him, many to be used only 
in much later works. For instance, the ideas 
of the first chorus of fairies, and of the ballet- 
music in the third act of ' Oberon,' and the chief 
subject of the ' Invitation k la Valse ' were in 
his mind at this period. While on the look-out 
for a subject for an opera he and Dusch hit upon 
' Der Freischfitz,' a stoiy by Apel, then just pub- 
lished, and Dusch set to work to turn it into 
a libretto. For the present however it did not 
get beyond the beghming ; not till seven years 
later cUd Weber l^n the work which made 
his reputation. He succeeded in bringing out 
* Silvana' at Frankfort on Sept. 16, 1810, ' when, 
in spite of unpropitious circumstances, it pro- 
duced a very favourable impression. The part 
of Silvana was taken by Caroline Brandt, Weber's 
future wife ; and Margarethe Lang was the 
first soprano. Having completed by Oct. 1 7 six 
easy sonatas for piano and violin, for which 
Andr^ had given him a commission, Weber soon 
after set out for Offenbach, but had the mortifi- 
cation of having them refused, on the ground 
that they were too good for Andre's purpose.* 
At Andres he saw for the first time an auto- 
graph of Mozart's, and his behaviour on the 
occasion touchingly expressed his unbounded 
veneration for Mozart s genius. He laid it 
carefully on the table, and on bended knees 
pressed his forehead and lips to it, gazed at it 
with tears in his eyes, and then handed it back 
with the words, * Happy the paper on which 
his hand has rested t ' 

For a short time there seemed a prospect 
of Weber's securing a permanent appointment 
in his beloved Mannheim. At a concert there 
on Nov. 19, he produced his remodelled overture 
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to ' Peter Schmoll/ and played for the first iiine 
his PF. Concerto in C, completed on Oct. 4. 
Among the audience was Princess Stephanie of 
Baden, whose father, the Crown-Prince Ladwig 
of Bavaria, Weber had met a few months before 
at Baden-Baden. The Prince had been de- 
lighted with him, and had walked about with 
hhn all night, while he sang serenades to his 
guitar. The Princess also was anxious to hear 
him in this capacity, and after the ooncert he 
sang her a number of his best songs to the 
guitar, making so great an impression that she 
promised to procure him the post of Capellmeister 
in Mannheim, or make him an allowance of 
1000 gulden from her priyy purse. All this 
however ended in nothing, for a few weeks 
later he received a message irom the Princess 
to say that she found her promise had been 
made too hastily. 

The cause of Weber*s so soon giving up the 
• Preischutz,* which Dusch was to prepare for 
him, was that he had been busy for some time 
with a new opera, or rather comic Singr^piel, in 
one act, called 'Abu Hassan,* the libretto of 
which Franz Hiemer sent him, March 29, 18 10, 
from Stuttgart. He composed one number, 
the Creditors* chorus, at Mannheim, Aug. 11, 
left it untouched till Nov. i, and completed 
it at Darmstadt, Jan. 12. 1811. By Yogler's 
advice the work was dedicated to the Grand 
Duke Ludwig, who, although an enthusiastic 
devotee and connoisseur of music (he used to 
conduct the rehearsals at the opera himself) bad 
hitherto declined to have much to do with 
Weber, possibly because the latter had not 
shown sufficient deference to his authority on 
matters of art. Now he seemed much more 
kindly disposed, sent a handsome fee for the 
score, and gave permission for a ooncert at 
the Schloss (Feb. 6, 181 1), himself taking lao 
tickets. For it Weber composed an Italian duet 
for two altos (Mesdames Mangold and Schon- 
berger) and small orchestra, with clarinet obli- 
^to, played by Heinrich Barmann of Munich. 
The duet pleased greatly, and was encored, but 
all this success did not end in a permanent 
appointment, as Weber had at one time hoped 
would be the case. Meyerbeer had left on Feb. 
I a for a tour ; outside the court the inhabitants 
had little feeling for music ; Weber did not care 
to be left wholly to Vogler ; and on Feb. 14 he 
finally left a place where he had never felt 
thoroughly at home, and started on a grand 
concert-tour. 

At this period he often felt sorely the rest- 
less, uncertain conditions of his life, the incon- 
stant nature of all human relations, and the 
loneliness to which he seemed doomed by the 
sudden snatching away of friends as soon as he 
became attached to them. During his last visit 
but one to Mannheim, he composed a song 
called 'Weber*s Abschied*^ (Dec. 8, 1810) to 
words by Dusch. Some of the verses may be 
thus paraphrased : — 
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Upon the ttormy ses. away, 
TempestptoMed I*m driven. 
No home where I can safely ttay. 
No reat, to me is given. 

Wherever Undly hearts I flw^i. 
There would I gladlv dwell] 
And all my woes of heart and mind 
Kind fate might thns dispeL 

Full many a loyal-hearted friend, 
Now here, now there, IVe won, 
Th' impatient Hours oar oonrerse end, 
And bear me on and on. 

At Darmstadt on the night of January 1 1» 
181 1, he wrote down more connectedly some of 
the thoughts which surged through his mind. 
His childhood came up before him, and his life, 
so full of disappointments, and so near £uluie. 
• My path in life,' says he, • was cast from my 
birth in different lines to that of any other 
human being ; I have no happy childish days to 
look back upon, no free open boyhood ; though 
still a youth I am an old man in experience, 
learning eveiything through my own feelings 
and by myself, nothing by means of others.** To 
Gansbacher he writes a few months later, 'You 
live in the midst of your own people, I stand 
alone ; think then how much a word from you 
refreshes and revives me.* His elastic tempera- 
ment however soon recovered itself, as the 
smallest piece of good fortune was enough to 
feed his hopes, and the consciousness that he 
had at last laid firm hold of Art — his own pro- 
per aim in life— was a constant encouragement. 
Xothing could distract him from this, nor from 
the continuous endeavour to work out his moral 
education. The touching tone of piety and 
trust which runs through his later life is now 
first noticeable. He closes the year 1810 with 
the following avowal: *God has sent me many 
vexations and disappointments, but He has also 
thrown me with many good kind people, who 
have made life worth living. I can say honestly 
and in all quietness, that within the last ten 
months I have become a better man.* 

Weber travelled through Frankfort to Giessen, 
where he gave a well-attended concert on Feb. 1 8, 
and Hanau, where he saw a ' bad play * on the 
a 3rd ; went next day to Aschaffenburg, where he 
stayed two days, and made acquaintance with 
Sterkel, an adherent of yogIer*s ; and by March 3 
was at Wurzburg. Thence he went to Bamberg, 
where he met £. T. A. Hoffinann, and Bader the 
tenor, both of whom reappear in Uie Freischiitz 
period; and by Nuremberg and Augsburg to 
Munich, arriving March 14. Here he stayed 
nearly five months, finding powerful stimulus 
in the society of Barmann, the greatest clarinet- 
player of his time, for whom he wrote vrithin 
the next few months no less than three concertos. 
The first, in C minor and £b,' vras played at his 
first concert (Aprils) as well as his PF.'Concerto, 
one of his symphonies, and the 'Erster Ton.* 
Barmann played the second,* in F minor, at a 
concert given by Kaufmann the pianoforte-maker 
of Dresden (June 13), and again at Weber^s 
second (Aug. 7). These compositions p]x>cured 
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him warm adherente. not only araonjr the general 
public, but abo in the Muniob orchestra, cele- 
brated for itB haughty reserve. One of the 
band having spoken slightingly of the F minor 
Concerto at rehearsal as an 'amateur work/ 
the rest fell upon him, and would have turned 
him bodily out of the orchestra if Weber had 
nnt interposed. There was also a successful 
performance of *Abu Hassan* on June 4, and 
during the preparations Weber learned that it 
was to be given before the court at Ludwigsbui^ 
in the beginning of May, but not under his 
name. 'Is not that miserable?* he writes to 
Gottfried Weber, *and how stupid! all the 
papers will announce it ns mine. lUm, 6od*s 
will be done.* On August 9 he started for a 
tour in Switzerland, during which he gave 
himself up to the enjoyment of nature rather 
than of music. By the beginning of November 
h6 was ngain in Munich, and gave a brilliantly 
successful concert on the nth. For it he had 
composed a new concert-rondo, which he after- 
wards used for the finale to the Clarinet-con- 
certo in Eb,^ and remodelled the overture to 
* Riibezahl,' a piece of work which he declared 
to be the clearest and most powerful of anything 
he had yet done. Besides these he composed 
some vocal pieces, chiefly for his patroness Queen 
Caroline, and a complete Bassoon-concerto (op. 
75) for Brandt, the court-player. On Dec. i he 
started again, this time in company with Bar- 
mann, for Central and North Germany. 

In Prague he met G^nsbacher, then living 
there, formed some ties which became of im- 
portance when he settled there later, composed 
variations for PF. and clarinet on a theme from 
*8ilvana* (op. 33), and gave with Bannann a 
largely attended concert on Dec. ai. Passing 
through Dresden they arrived, Dec, 27, ac 
Leipzig, where Weber met Bochlitz and other 
musical 'authors, and fostered his own incli- 
nation for literary work. Indeed, so strong 
was this that he seriously thought of staying 
in Leipzig and devoting himself exclusively 
to literature. His ideas, however, soon took a 
different turn. The Crown Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria, on whom he had evidently made 
a deep impression, had written about him 
to Duke Emil Leopold August of Saxe Gntha, 
and the result was an invitation for himself 
and Bannann to Gotha, where they arrived 
Jan. 17, 181 2. The Duke was devoted to the 
arts, a poet and composer, but whimsical 
and given to extremes — in fact a Jean-Paul 
kind of man, and a great admirer of Jean- 
Paulas works. Intercourse with him was excit- 
ing but very wearing, as Weber discovered, 
although just now it was only for a short time 
that he enjoyed the privilege of almost uninter- 
rupted access to him. The Duke took great 
pleasure in his society, but, having at the time 
many claims on his time, invited Weber to return 
in the autumn and make a longer stay. In 
Gotha Weber met Spohr. who since 1805 had 
been Concertmeister — the court had then no 
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opera — and hnd married in 1806 Dorette Scheid- 
ler, a harpist, and daughter of Madame Scheidler, 
the court-singer. Spohr had not retained a very 
fftvourable impression of Weber's music at 
Stuttgart, but received him in true brotherly 
fashion. On Jan. ao they passed some pleasant 
hours together at Spohr's house, and on the 
a4th played before the court Weber's variations 
on a Norwegian theme (op. a a), on which Weber 
remarks in his diary * Spohr played gloriously.' 
From Gotha the two musicians went to Weimar, 
were kindly received at court, and gave a concert. 
If Weber had been hoping for inspiration from 
Weimar's great poets, his only chance was with 
Wieland, for Goethe behaved coldly, or rather 
took no notice at all of him. His diary contains 
an entry *Jan. ao. Early to the Princess. 
[Maria Paulowna.T Goethe there and spoke. 
I did not like him. Spohr indeed had met with 
scarcely better treatment some little time before, 
but this may have arisen from Goethe*s lack of 
interest in music. Weber he was personally 
prejudiced against, possibly because of former 
circumstances about his father and his family, 
and the feeling was fostered by Zelter. In 
deed Weber never succeeded in approaching 
Goethe. 

By the beginning of February Weber and Bar- 
mann were in Dresden, but left it with no very 
favourable impression ; indeed, they are reported 
to have said, ' Dresden shall not catch ns again * 
— very contrary to the fact, as far as Weber was 
concerned. On Feb. ao they arrived in Berlin, 
where Weber had hopes of producing * Silvana.' 
It had been tried through some months before 
by Righini, but 'went so confusedly that all 
pronounced it perfect rubbish.'* He had 
thus to meet a prejudice against his work, 
and, still worse, a personal one of the Capell- 
meister's against himself. Bemhard Anselm 
Weber especially, an able and cultivated man, 
and himself a pupil of Vogler's, was by no 
means kindly disposed to his young comrade ; 
but diflBculties were gradually overcome, two 
arias were added, and the performance took 
place on July 10. Weber conducted in person, 
and succeeded in inspiring both band and singers, 
and the public gave the work a warm reception, 
in spite of its startling novelty. Weber had 
been much depressed by some sharp criticism 
of Herr von Drieberg's, and had rigidlv tested 
his work, so he was much encouraged by its 
success. He writes in his diary, * While duly 
acknowledging my faults. I will not in future 
lose confidence in myself, but bravely, pru- 
dently, and watchfully march onwards on my 
art-career.* Even before this he had made 
many friends in Berlin, and the two concerts 
given by himself and Barmann, though not 
well-attended, had roused great interest. He 
was introduced to the * Singakademie ' and the 
'Liedertafel,' and wrote for the latter a compo- 
sition which even gained the approval of Zeltcor.' 
Meyerbeer's parents £rom the first treated him 
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as ft son. and he stayed in their hoaM ^ wh^e 
time he was in Berlin. His most valuable 
acquaintance was Lichtensteio, Professor of 
Zoology, who was the first to recognise his genius 
in Berlin. As one of the foremost members of the 
Singakademie he had no difficulty in introducing 
Weber to cultivated and musical families, where 
he soon became a favourite for his pleasant 
manners, his admirable pianolbrte-playing and 
extemporising, his inspiriting way of leading 
concerted music, and above all his charming 
songs and his guitar. For these private circles 
he composed five charming part-songs. He used 
often to play to his new friends, with an almost 
inexhaustible variety of nuaneeSt his Sonata in C, 
composed in Berlin. He himself tauglit (on 
Aug. 26) the soldiers at the barracks near the 
Oranienburg gate, to sing his ' Kriegs-Eid,* a 
chorus for men's voices with wind instruments 
in unison, which he dedicated to the Branden> 
burg Brigade. While he was in Berlin his old 
father died at Mannheim (April 16, 181 a), an 
event which brought back in full force his 
homelessness and loneliness, and made him 
touchingly grateful for any proof of friend- 
ship. Barmann had left him on March a8 for 
Munich, and on Aug. 31 he himself also left 
Berlin, stayed some few days in Leipzig, where 
he found a publisher for some of his compo- 
sitions, and luul a talk with Rochlitz, and then, 
passing through Weimar, arrived on Sept. 6 at 

The Duke*s treatment was iK>liteness itself, 
but instead of having, as he hoped, a quiet time 
for composition, Weber found the constant 
attendance on the Duke*s inspired moments 
exciting and exhausting. In the midst of this 
he received an invitation firom the Princess 
Maria Paulowna, to come to Weimar, and teach 
her some of his works, including the Sonata 
in C, which he had dedicated to her. On this 
subject he writes to Lichtenstein (Nov. i), 
'The Princess often says that she does not 
believe she will ever play the sonata properly as 
long as she lives. If she were not a Princess, 
I should be at liberty to tell her that I fully 
agree with her.' He had to give her a lesson 
each morning for a week, and the rest of his 
time he spent with the company at the theatre, 
among whom P. A. Wolf specially attracted him, 
and with Wieland, who was a sympathetic 
listener to his playing. One of the effects which 
Weber carried to a pitch of excellence never 
heard before, was a long crescendo, beginning 
with an almost inaudible pianissimo, and passing 
through every gradation of loudness up to a 
thundering fortissimo. The effect of this was 
irresistible, and Wieland, having asked for it, 
found himself gradually drawn off his chair as 
by some demoniacal agency. In Gotha he had 
much stimulating intercourse with Spohr, and 
also with Alb^ Methfessel, then passing 
tlirough. His diary contains some interesting 
remarks on Spohr's compositions. Thus the even- 
\tig of Sept. 16 was passed in going with Spohr 
through the latter's 'Last Judgment* (produced 
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lit Erfurt, Aug. 15). Weber did not much like 
the work, and calls it * laboured, tedious, full of 
unnecessary modulations, and meddled entirely 
after MosMi.' On Sept. 27, however, he writes, 
' Spohr played his new Qusjtet in 6 minor very 
finely ; it is well-composed ; moch flow and 
unity. Afterwards a fine Sonata with his wife.* 
At Spohr*s he also met Hermstadt, the clarinet- 
player £rom Sondershansen, who played a Con- 
certo of Spohr's in masterly style, but seems to 
have been inferior to Barmann in purity of tone 
and expression. As a rule, the quick-witted, 
far-seeing Weber was juster towards Spohr's 
compositions than the more ponderous and short- 
sighted Spohr was to his. But personal dislikes 
never lasted with Spohr. He could distinguish 
between a man and his work, and was always 
a loyal friend to Weber. 

The Duke's youni^er brother. Prince Friedrich, 
an admirer of Italian music, had brought *a 
singing-master back with him from Italy, and 
often had Weber to go through Italian operas 
with him. He had a good tenor voice, and for 
him Weber composed an Italian 9cena ed aria, 
with chorus, from an opera ' Ines de Oastro,' per* 
formed at a court-concert on Dec. 17. Other 
works written at Grotha were the celebrated PF. 
Variations on a theme from M^hul's 'Joseph,' the 
first two movements of the PF. (Doncerto in £b, 
and a hynm, *In seiner Ordnung schafft der Herr,' 
to Rochlitz's words. Spohr having recently 
started on a concert-tour, Weber left Gotha, 
on Dec. 19, for Leipzig, where he produced this 
hymn at a Gewaudhaus Concert (Jan. i, 181 3). 
and played the Kb (Doncerto, 'with a success.* 
he writes himself, ' such as was perhaps scarcely 
ever known in Leipzig before. It is pronounced 
to be the first of Concertos for effect and novelty. 
Truly these people, once so cold, have quite 
adopted me.* Thus the new year opened to him 
under happy auspices. 

This year, 181 3, was the greatest turning- 
point in Weber's short career. Hitherto Us 
life had been that of a wandering minstrd 
or troubadour. Boving restlessly from place to 
place, winning all hearts by his sweet, in- 
sinuating, lively melodies, his eccentricities 
making him an imposing figure to the young of 
both sexes, and an annoyance to the old, ex- 
citing the attention of everybody, and then sud- 
denly disappearing, his person uniting in the 
most seductive manner aristocratic bearing and 
tone with indolent dissipation, his moods alter- 
nating between uproarious spirits and deep 
depreitsion — in all ways he resembled a fijjure 
from some romantic poem, wholly unlike any- 
thing seen before in the history of Grerman 
art. In talking of Weber, people have in 
their minds, as a rule^ only the last period 
of his life, beginning with 'Der Freischntz.' 
and ending with ' Oberon,' but from that point 
of view the work becomes too prominent, and 
the man of too little importance. As a man 
his versatile gifts made more effect in the first 
half of his artistic career than in the second. 
His artistic wanderings gave the keynote to 
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the ideal life of Germany at that period, 
and for the first time rounded it off, so to 
speak, into a full chord. The love of the antique, 
whether in history^ the life of the people, or 
national melody, was then newly awakened; and 
gave its stamp to the period, not only in know- 
ledge and matters of art, but in manners, in- 
dividual and social. Thus Weber became the 
embodiment of the ancient troubadour who, in 
EichendorfiTs words, went through the country, 
singing his melodies from house to house. 

In 1813 this roving life came to an end, 
and WAS succeeded by a settled existence, with 
ties of place and circumstance, and definite 
duties. The wandering impulse was indeed 
too ingrained in his nature not to have a 
secret influence on his after life, but hence- 
forth it was sufficiently under control to admit of 
that coUectedness of spirit, without which the 
creation of great and enduring works of art is 
impossible. On Jan. la, 181 3, Weber arrived at 
Prague, intending to go on by Vienna to 
Venice, Milan, and the rest of Italy, and then 
back-ihrough Switzerland and France. This tour 
he calculated to take fully two years, and from 
it he hoped for great results. At Prague, how- 
ever, there was a vacancy in the Capellmeister- 
ship of the theatre, owing to Wenzel Muller*s 
resignation. Liebich, the director, knew Weber's 
value, and offered him the post, with a salary of 
aooo gulden (about £200), a furlough of two or 
three months, an annual benefit guaranteed at 
1000 gulden, and absolute independence at the 
Opera. Hub gave hiin not only n fixed income, but 
the prospect of paying off the debts contracted at 
Breslau and Stuttgart^ a decisive considera- 
tion to a man of his hbnourable nature. The 
grand tour, planned with so much expectation, 
was given up, and Liebich*s offer accepted. 

Wenzel MtUler, admirably adapted for the 
lower forms of national opera, was not the man 
to be at the head of an institution whose main 
object was to foster dramatic music of a higher 
order. Under his direction the Opera had de- 
teriorated to such a degree that Liebich deter- 
■lined to disband the company and entirely 
reorganise it. For this task he selected Weber. 
Presenting himself afresh to the public of 
Prague at a brilliantly-attended concert on 
March 6, he started for Vienna on the 27th, 
furnished with full powers to engage good 
musicians and German singers.' In Vienna 
he met Meyerbeer, heard Hummel and Mo- 
scheles, whose playing he thought 'fine, but 
too smooth,' and gave a concert of his own on 
April 35, but was principally occupied with the 
main object of his journey. The whole company, 
with the exception of three members, was new, 
and included Caroline Brandt, Weber's future 
wife. Ho entirely reorganised the whole sys- 
tem, and developed a marvellous capacity for 
that kind of work. It now became evident that 
it was not in vain that he had passed his child- 
hood behind the scenes, and been an Opera- 
Capellmeister at 18. His wide experience and 
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energy helped him to conquer the singers and 
musicians, who were at first amazed by his 
strictness and the inflexibility of his rules. 
Among them were a number of Bohemians, and 
in order to be able to grumble at him with im- 
punity, they talked to each other at rehearsal in 
Bohemian. This Weber soon perceived, and 
set to work to learn the language, which in a 
few months he had mastered sufficiently for his 
purpose. Not only did he manage, arrange^ and 
direct the music even to the smallest details, but 
he also superintended the administration, the 
scene-painting, and the stage- management, and 
proved to demonstration that all these were 
really within his province. So completely 
were all theatrical details at his fingers'-ends, 
that on the prompter's sudden illness, Weber 
supplied his place. By this means he en- 
sured an accuracy and a unity in all the 
dramatic representations, such as had never 
been seen before, and which the public did not 
£aU to recognise. He was perhaps quite as great 
a conductor as a composer, and was the fint of 
the great German musicians whose talent was 
conspicuous in this direction. In this matter also 
he was a virtuoso. The first opera he put on the 
stage at Prague was Spontinis 'Cortez' (Sept. 
10, 181 3), then produced for the first time there. 
Between that date and Dec. 19 followed seven, 
and between that and March 27, ten, newly- 
studied operas and singspiele. Of each he made 
a icenariOt including the smallest details. 

His aim was to reinstate the Prague opera 
in the position it occupied between 1780 and 
1790, when it could almost have competed with 
Vienna, and was at any rate among the best in 
Grerniany. He was quite the man to do it, 
if only the times had been the same ; but un- 
fortunately this was not the case. During the 
war, society ceased to cultivate music, and 
lost its powers of discrimination, and the 
only way of keeping up its traditional reputation 
for taste was to maintain a dignified reserve on 
all artistic productions. Weber, accustomed to 
more sympathy, soon discovered this, and 
it put him out of tune. Besides, he had 
not managed to form comfortable relations 
for himself. Gansbacher had left, and Weber, 
to whom a firiend waa an absolute necessity, felt 
deserted. With the Prague musicians Kotzeluch, 
Dionys Weber, Tomascheic,' and others, he did not 
hit it off. For a time he struggled in vain 
against an attachment for a ballet-girl, who was 
quite unworthy of his affection. The real cause 
of his discomfort, however, was that he could 
not at once hXl into the regular ways of pro- 
fessional life. He was like a bird, which had 
once flown freely in the open air, but was now 
caged. Passages in his letters make this dear. 
'My incessant occupation, and my life of utter 
solitude, have made me morose, gloomy, and mis- 
anthropical. If Heaven does not soon thrust me 

* Weber^ dlaiy eonUtnt • remark on Mm wbleh la worth raadtnt. 
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violently back among my fellow-men, I shall 
become the most abominable Philistine on the face 
of theearth* (Jan. 29, 18 14). *'i hefew oomposen 
and scholars who live here groan for the most 
part under a yoke, which has reduced them to 
slavery, and taken away the spirit which dis- 
tinguishes the true free-bom artist* (May 5). 
The outward advantages of his position he fully 
acknowledged. *I reason myself by main force 
into a sort of contentment, but the naturally 
cheerful state of mind which steels all one's 
nerves, and sends one's spirils bubbling up of 
themselves, Ihat one cannot give oneself* 
(April a2>. 

After bringing out seven more opens between 
April 19 and June 26 (1814), Weber, who had 
been out of health for some time, went on July 8 to 
take the baths at Liebwerda. But the impulse to 
join the great world was too strong to allow 
him to stay there, and, pushing on, he arrived 
in Berlin on Aug. 3, a couple of days before the 
King of Pruasia's return from the Allied Armies' 
victorious expedition to Paris after the battle of 
Leipzig. Unlike Prague, where a few oflBcial cere- 
monies formed all the notice taken of the great 
victory over Napoleon, Berlin was in a tumuli 
of joy, and Weber had before him the spectacle 
of a great people hailing their reconquered free- 
dom vdth transport. He was carried away like 
the rest, and thoroughly enjoyed it. To in- 
crease his happiness he met with an enthusiastic 
reception from his friends, whose circle now 
included Tieck and Brentano, witluwhom he had 
formed an intimacy in Prague in 181 3. Bren- 
tano began to arrange a libretto on Uie Tann- 
hauser legend for him, but other things in- 
tervened, and the work was hud aside. He 
gave a concert on Aug. ^4, and received 
permission to invite the King, the Crown- 
Prince, and other princes and princesses. 
Several great personages were intere3ted in him, 
and there was some talk of making him Capell- 
meister of the Court Opera, in place of Himmel, 
who had just died. 'Silvana' was given again 
on Sept. 5, and Weber left Berlin, happy in 
many a proof of heartfelt sympathy, and loaded 
with impressions destined to bear fruit later on. 

At that period patriotic songs were naturally 
enough the order of the day, and in this 
direction Weber could hardly fail to be led. An 
invitation from the Duke took him to GoUia on 
Sept. II, and the next day to Grafentonna, the 
Duke's hunting-seat. Here, finding a little re- 
pose for the first time for many months, he com- 
posed on the 13th two Lieder from Komer's 
• Leyer und Schwert,' followed by eight others 
during the journey home and in the first few 
months after his return. Six of these are for 
four men's voices, and four for a single voice and 
PP., and in them he has recorded the impres- 
sions made on his mind by the surging national 
movement. It was his first opportunity of show- 
ing how great a power he had of absorbing 
the feelings of the masses and giving them 
artistic expression. The effect of these songs on 
the whole people of Germany, and especially 
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on the youth, was extraordinary. Wherever 
they were sung they roused the most fervid 
enthusiasm. All the other patriotic oompo- 
sitions, in which the time abounded, paled 
before the briljiancy, swing, and pathos of these 
Songs of War and Fatherland. Weber's own 
cantata even yields to them in effect. The 
choruses from the * Leyer und Schwert' are 
still among the roost favourite of such works 
for men's voices, and are indeed so bound 
up with the development of the male choral, 
societies in Germany that only with them can 
they cease to be heard. 

Before his trip to Berlin Weber had entered 
into closer relations with Caroline Brandt, 
but there were diflBculties in the way of marriage. 
Caroline, a talented soubrette, and a good deal 
spoiled by the public, was somewhat whimsical, 
and had imperfect views both as to the dignity of 
art in itself and Weber's importance as an artist. 
Neither did she like his reouiring her to leave 
the stage before they marriea. This uncertainty 
about an object he so ardently desired added to 
his discontent with Prague, and made him 
anxiously look out for some opening which 
should lead to his removal. In the meantime 
he made use of his summer holiday in 181 5 for 
an expedition to Munich, and it was there that 
the news of the battle of Waterloo reached him. 
The outburst of joy and enthusiasm which fol- 
lowed incited him toagreat composition in honour 
of the event. Gottfried WchlbrUck the actor 

Erovided him with the words, and in August, 
efore leaving Munich, he wrote the first two 
numbers of *Kampf und Sieg.' The last two 
days of his stay were embittered by a letter from 
Caroline, conv^ving her conviction that they had 
better part. This seems to justify what Weber 
had written to Gansbacher, ' I see now that her 
views of high art are not above the usual pitiful 
standard — namely, that art is but a means of 
procuring soup, meat, and shirts.' Her ' convic- 
tion* however did not last long. When Weber 
returned to Prague her real affection for him 
overcame all scruples, and he was able to look 
forward with confidence to a time when she 
should be all his own. 'lina,' he writes,^ 
• is behaving extremely well, and honestly trying 
to become better. If God will only bestow on 
me some post without cares, and with a salary 
on which a man can live ; and if she is as brave in 
a year and a day as she is at this moment, she is 
to leave the stage, and become my fittithful Haw- 
frau. You shake your head t A year is a long 
time, and a person who can hold out so long is 
really brave. The cantata was quickly com- 
pleted, and performed for the first time at Weber's 
benefit concert (Dec. 22). The immediate effect 
was very great, though, for reasons hereafter to 
be explained, not so lasting as that of the 
Kcimer songs. Beethoven had composed one of his 
great orchestral pictures in honour of the battle 
of Vittoria, and this had been performed shcurtly 
before in Prague. At the dose of * Kampf und 
Si^,' General Nostiz went up to Weber and said 

I To Olittbaolwr, Auf. 4. 1816. 
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' With yoti I hear nations speaking, with Bcetbo- 
yen only big boys playing with rattles.* This 
criticism, though too severe on Beethoven, has in 
it elements of justice, for in this pUce cC occasion 
Weber has in truth outdone his great contem- 
porary. 

With the completion of his cantata Weber de- 
cided to give up his post at Prague. The main 
object of his Inbours, the reorganisation of the 
opera on a solid basis, was accomplished. To 
produce first-rate results, and make it one of the 
chief institutions for promoting German dramatic 
art, was out of the question under the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and with the means 
at his disposal. But he thought that it could be 
maintained at its then state of efficiency without 
his aid ; and as Prague had nothing to offer for 
himself and the furtherance of his own artistic life 
he resigned his post on Sept. 30, 181 6. Projects 
of a grand tour or a summons to some other great 
art-institution again floated through his mind. 
He had been again in Berlin during the summer, 
and had produced his cantata on the anniversary 
of Waterloo with such success that it was re- 
peated on the a 3rd June. Count Briihl, I£9and*s 
successor as Intendant of the court theatres, was 
devoted to both Weber and his music, and tried, 
though vainly, to procure him the appointment of 
Capellmeister vice Himmel. The post was occu- 
pied provisionally by Bemhard Romberg, and not 
even a title from the Prussian court could be had 
for Weber. On his return journey to Prague he 
made the acquaintance at Carlsbad of Oiunt 
Vitsthum, Marshal to the Saxon Court, and he 
opened to him a prospect of an invitation to 
Dresden. After a formal farewell to Prague 
he accompanied his fiancde to Berlin on a star- 
engagement, and remained there for the rest of 
the year busily engaged in composition. The 
PF. sonatas in Ab and D minor, the grand duo 
for PF. and clarinet, and several channing songs 
with PF. accompaniment, belong to this time. 
On Dec 21, just before starting on a tonrrUe to 
Hamburg and Copenhagen, he received the news 
that the King of Siixony had appointed him Ca- 
pellmeister of the German opera at Dresden. 

Weber*s work at Dresden, which was to last 
for nine years and terminate only with his pre- 
mature death, is of the highest importance. Not 
only did he there best>w on his countrymen 
those works which, with Mozart*s, form the 
main basis of German national opera, but he 
founded an institution for tlie performance of 
German opera at one of the most musically dis- 
tinguuhed courts of Germany, which did not 
possess one before. In all the other courts where 
music was cultivated German opera had for 
long stood on an equal footing with Italian. 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Mannheim, and other 
places, had had a nati(Mial opera by the end 
of the 1 8 th century, and in most cases the rise 
of the German opera had put an end to the 
separate existence of its rival. In Dresden 
alone matters were different. From the begin- 
ning of the 1 8th century, when Italian opera nad 
reached a perfection scarcely to be surpassed 
VOL. IV, FT. 4. 
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even in Italy, it had there rdgned supreme, 
and by 1765 had even ceased to belong ex- 
clusively to the court. Towards the end of the 
centiury, German Singspiele were occasionally 
performed in Dresden, but only by second- 
rate actors, at a small theatre in the so-called 
Linkesche Bad, the Court Capellmeister being 
expressly prohibited from taking part in the pei^ 
formance. After King Friedrich Au^ust*s re- 
turn from the war in 181 5 his Intendant Count 
Heinrich Vltzthum induced him to found a Ger- 
man opera, though only as an addition to the 
Italian, and it was this institution which Weber 
was called on to organise. Such a work naturally 
could not be carried out without violent oppo- 
sition from the Italians, who had hitherto had it 
all their own way in Dresden, with the court 
and nobility almost exclusively on their side. 
The post of Capellmeister had been filled since 
181 1 by a bom Italian named Francesco 
Morlaochi, a talented, but imperfectly trained 
musician, and a clever man with a taste for 
intrigue. Weber had hardly entered on his 
new office before he discovered that powerful 
foes were actively though secretly engaged against 
him. In accepting the post he had made it a 
sine qua non that he and his institution should 
be ranked on terms of perfect equality with 
Morlacchi and his, and had expressly stipu- 
lated for the title of Capellmeister, which was 
held by the other. These conditions were ngreed 
to, and yet when the appointment was gazetted 
he found himself styled ' Musikdirector,' a title 
which, according to general usage, made him 
subordinate to Morlacchi. Weber at once stated 
with decision that he must decline the post. He 
however allowed himself to be persuaded, for the 
sake of the object, to fill the office provisionally, 
until either a substitute had been engaged in his 
place, or he himself had been fonnally pronounced 
Capellmeister. By Feb. 10, 1817, he had the 
satisfaction of learning that the king had given 
way. His salary (1500 thalers,^ about £220) 
had been from the first on an equality with Mop- 
lacchi^s, and on Sept. 13 the appointment was 
confirmed for life. In Dresden ne had a first- 
rate orchestra and a tolerable body of singers 
at his disposal, and found ample opportunity 
for turning his knowledge and experience to 
aocoant. 

German opera having generally had spoken 
dialogue, often forming a large proportion of the 
work, a custom had arisen of filling the parts 
with actors who could sing. The style was not a 
very perfect one, the profession of an actor being 
so wearing for the voice, and hence small parts 
alone were fit for these singing actors. Of such 
materials Weber's company at first exclusively 
consisted. He was indeed allowed, with special 
permission, to make use of the members of the 
Italian opera, but this availed him little, because 
the Italians could rarely speak German, and were 
unfamiliar with German music As for the chorus 
it was at fimt non-existent. A few supers with 
voices, and two or three subordinate solo-singers, 
constituted the basses and tenors, while the 
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sopranos and altos were lupplied by schoolboys, 
as was once the custom at all German theatres. 
With such materials it needed all Weber*s gifts 
of organisation and direction to produoe results 
which might bear comparison with the fax better 
appointed Italian theatre, and keep alive, or 
rather kindle, an interest in German opera among 
cultivated people. 

The way in which he set about his task made 
it clear that musical life in Dresden now pos- 
sessed a man of power, who would keep 
steadfastly in view the success of his under- 
taking, without concerning himself as to whether 
he were breaking with old traditions, abolishing 
old and convenient usages, or even giving personal 
offence. He knew ^t in order to prosper, 
German opera must command the sympathy 
of the Grennan people. The Court, he was also 
aware, took but a languid interest in it, while 
the aristocracy considered foreign music more 
distinguit and had as a body no oonmiunity of 
feeling with the people. For this reason his 
first step, a very startling one to Dresden 
society, was to publish in the 'Abendzei- 
tung, a literary paper with a large circula- 
tion, an article addressed to the * Amateurs of 
Dresden,* laying down the conditions necessary 
to his undertaking. Modestly bespeaking the 
indulgence of the public for the first attempts 
of a new institution, and firankly owning that 
real excellence would only be attained after 
many failures, the whole article shows how 
clearly he perceived the goal at which he was 
aiming, and how energetically he directed his 
course towards it from the very first 'The 
Italians and the French,* he says, 'have f&shioned 
for themselves a distinct form of opera, with a 
framework which allows them to move with ease 
and freedom. Not so the Germans. Eager in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and constantly yearn- 
ing after progress, they endeavour to appropriate 
anything which they see to be good in others. 
But they take it all so much more seriously. 
With the rest of the world the gratification of the 
senses is the main object ; the German wants a 
work of art complete in itself, with each part 
rounded off and compacted into a perfect whole. 
For him, therefore, a fine ensemble is the prime 
necessity.' It had been so much the habit 
hitherto in Dresden for society to look to the 
Court, and mould its tastes in accordance 
with those set in fashion from above, that it 
was almost an impossibility for a Court oflBcial 
to talk about his work as if he were in any 
sense personally responsible for it, or wished 
to be considered the head of his own institu- 
tion. People were aware that Weber had been 
leading a free and restless life as an independent 
artist ; and that his songs of war and liberty had 
endeared him to the heart of young Germany. 
Hence he was set down as a revolutionary spirit 
aiming at dangerous political innovations; though 
as a fact he was no politician, and never went 
beyond the general interest natural to a cul* 
tivated man in forms of government, social con- 
ditions, and the uhiversal rights of man. Another 
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of his actions which excited remark was the 
giving a verv gay dinner and ball to his staff, 
himself the life and soul of the party. * How 
could he expect to keep up the respect of his 
subordinates, if he began by treating them in 
this way ? ' His singers and actors were indeed 
verv much surprised by his strictness and punc- 
tuality in all business matters. At first this 
aroused much dissatisfaction, but when it 
was found that he could make an opera go 
in all its parts, that at rehearsal his ears and 
eyes were everywhere at once, that he was as 
familiar with the details of acting, dressing, and 
scenery as he was with the music, and master of 
all the ins and outs of the opera as a whole, then a 
higher ideal gradually dawned upon the company, 
and an immense respect for their new director. 
The first opera he produced was M^uFs 'Joseph' 
(Jan. 13, 181 7). As had been his successful 
habit in Prague, he published two days be- 
forehand in the * Abendzeitung, * an article 
giving some information about the new opera. 
The performance was excellent ; indeed, all that 
could be desired, as far as the entemhU went, 
though the solo-singers were but indifferent. 
The engagement of competent leading artists was 
his next care. Here he acted upon the principle 
that German opera was not to be confined to native 
works only, but should also produce Italian and 
French operas. To this end a numerous, well- 
trained, and thoroughly cultivated body of artists 
was requisite, and he felt it necessary to engage 
at least three leading sopranos, one first-rate 
tenor, and one first-rate bass. His Intendant 
sent him in March, 181 7, on a mission to Prague, 
with the view of engaging Frln. Griinbaum, 
then singing at the theatre there. On the 
28th he conducted his ' Silvana,* and was enthu- 
siastically received, the people of Prague taking 
every means of showing bow much they felt 
his loss. Immediately after his return he 
went to Leipzig, and played his Concerto in 
E b at a Gewandhaus concert, his scena from 
'Atalia' and his 'Kampf und Sieg* being 
also in the progranome. Grunbaum sang 
in Dresden, but was not engaged; various 
other stars were unsuccessful, and the year 
1 81 7 came to a close without any real ac- 
quisition having been made. However, Weber 
had secured a regular chorus and chorus- 
master, the post being filled first by Metzner, 
and then towards the close of 1819 by 
Johannes Micksch. The latter had studied in 
Italy, and was considered a first-rate teacher of 
singing ; his principal object, however, was not 
so much expression as the production of a fuU and 
even tone, which occasioned some differences of 
opinion between him and Weber. On the whole, 
however, he proved an excellent teacher, and 
was duly appreciated. A third reform under- 
taken by Weber in the early part of 181 8 
was the re-arrangement of the orchestra. The 
band had been hitherto placed in the same 
manner as at the Italian opera, but this disposi- 
tion he wished to alter for one more suited 
to the component parts of a modem orchestra, 



•nd to the greater importance assigned to the 
instmmental part of an opera. The ohani^e was 
at first stronglj opposed, and he was obliged for 
the time to desist by the King's express command. 
Bit by bit, however, he made the changes he 
wanted, and his new arrangement having proved 
itself perfect, was permanently maintained. 

Weber's work in Dresden very nearly came to 
an end in a few months* time, for on June 37> 
1817, a Capellmeistership in Berlin fell vacant, 
and Count Briihl the Intendant at once entered 
into negotiations with him on the sub^'ect 
It was an appointment he was strongly indmed 
to accept. Berlin had many attractions for him, 
and so far society in Dresden had done little to 
make his residence there agreeable. The burn- 
ing of the Berlin theatre on July 31, how- 
ever, put a stop to the negotiations, and 
though several times renewed, nothing came 
of them. One result at any rate was Uiat his 
appointment at Dresden was made for life, and 
that he was also admitted to a share in the 
direction of the musical services at the Catholic 
Chapel Royal. He conducted for the first time 
Sept. 24, 1 81 7, the music being a Salve Begina 
by Schuster and a litany by Naumann, for whose 
church music Weber had a great admiration. It 
is an evidenoe of his devout turn of mind that 
before this his first official participation in divine 
service he confessed and received the Communion. 
Now that he was often called on to compose for 
Court festivities, the duties of his post became 
varied and extensive, and absorbed much time. 
His colleague Morlacchi had frequent leave of 
absence, and passed long periods of time in Italy 
(e.g, from Sept. 181 7 to June 181 8), and then all 
his work fell upon Weber. A man loving free- 
dom from restraint as he did, would have found 
it very hard to carry on his work with the cheer- 
fulness and elasticity of spirit so remarkable in 
him, if he had not had a constant spring of 
happiness and refreshment in mariied life. His 
union with Caroline Brandt took place at Prague 
Nov. 4, 1 81 7. On their wedding tour the young 
couple gave concerts at Darmstadt and Giessen, 
appeared in Grotha before the Duke, and then went 
home to Dresden, which they reached Dec. ao. 

To the early years of his work in Dresden be- 
long most of Weber's eompositiona d'occation. 
His sincere devotion to the royal fiunily made 
him hail opportunities of showing his loyalty, so 
that seven! of these works were andertaken 
of his own motion, and did not always meet 
with proper acknowledgment. The fullest year 
in this respect was that of 1881, the 50th anni- 
Tersary of the King's accession. Besides two or 
three smaller works, Weber composed a grand 
Mass in £b for the King's name-day, and for 
the accession-day (Sept. 20) a grand Jubel- 
cantata, which the Khig did not allow to be 
performed, so he added the well-known Jubel- 
overture. The Mass in G may also be counted as 
belonging to this year, since it was finished on 
Jan. 4, 1 819, for the golden wedding of the King 
and Queen. These official dutiev were not de- 
spatched perfunctorily, or as mere obligations. 
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Into each he put his full strength, though 
well aware, as he wrote to Gansbacher (Aug. 24, 
1818), 'that they were but creatures of a day 
in the world of art, and from their ephemeral 
nature always disheartening.' Shortly after the 
performance of the Mass in G he was asked to 
write a festival opera for the marriage of I^nce 
Friedrich August. He took up the idea with 
great earnestness, chose for his subject the tale 
of Alcindor in the Arabian Nights, and had 
already begun to think out the music, when he 
found (June 28) that his commission had 
been withdrawn, and Morlacchi requested to 
prepare an Italian piece for the ceremony 
(Oct. 9). Had * Alcindor' been written, Weber 
and Spontini might have been directly rivals, 
for Spontini's opera of that name, composed 
a few years later at Berlin, is drawn from the 
same source. Perhaps also the work on whidi 
Weber's world-wide fame rests, and which was to 
give him a triumph over Spontini, might have 
taken another form, or never have been written 
at all. He had already been at work on it for two 
years. Soon after his removal to Dresden he became 
intimate with Friedrich Kind, who, after throw- 
ing up his employment as an advocate in Leipzig, 
hid been living in Dresden solely by literature. 
Weber having proposed to him to write a libretto, 
Kind heartily assented, and the two agreed on 
A pel's novel of 'Der Freischttts,' which came out 
in 1 810 and had excited Weber's attention. Kind 
wrote the play in seven days ; on Feb. 21, 181 7, 
he and Weber sketched the plan together, and 
by March x the complete libretto was in Weber's 
bands. The composition did not proceed with 
equal celerity ; on the contrary, Weber took 
longer over this than over any other of his 
operas. Bit by bit» and with many interruptions, 
it advanced to completion. The sketch of the 
first number— the duet between Agathe and 
Aennchen, with which the second act begins — 
was written July 2 and 3, x8i 7. Nothing more 
was done that year, except the sketch of the 
terzet and chorus in the 1st Act (*0, diese 
Sonne') and Agathe's grand air in the 2nd 
(Aug. 6 to 25). In 1 8 18 he only worked at the 
opera on three days (April 17, 21, and 22) On 
March 13, 18 19, he wrote the sketch of Cas- 
par's air in D minor, which ends the ist Act. 
Then follows another six months* pause, after 
which he set to work continuously on Sept. 17, 
and the last number, the overture, was com- 
pleted on May 13, 1820. The Court composi- 
tions of 181 8 may have hindered his pro- 
gross in that year, but in the summer of 1819, 
without any pressure from without, solely fol- 
lowing the bent of his own genius, he wrote 
several of his finest PF. compositions for 2 and 
4 hands, including the Rondo in £ b, op. 62, the 
' Aufibriderung zum Tanze,* op, 65, and the 
Polacca brillante in E, op. 72. The PF. Trio 
also, and many charming Lieder belong to this 
summer, which Weber pMsed, like those of 1822, 
1823, and 1824, in a little country place. Hester- 
witz, near Pillnitz.' By the time Der Frei- 
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fldi&tiE wis mi last finished, his delight in dra- 
matic production had reached such a pitch that 
he at once began and completed another dramatic 
work, and started at any rate on a third. Count 
Briihl, Intendant of the Berlin theatres, had asked 
him fur some new music to Wolff's p^ay of 'Pre- 
ciosa,' Eberwein*s not being satisfactory. Weber 
did as he was requested, and wrote the music — 
' a heavy piece of work and an important one, 
jnore than half an opera,* as he says himself— 
between May 25 and July 15, 1820. In the 
meantime he was working at a comie opera, 
* Die drei Pintos,* the libretto by Theodor Hell, a 
Dresden poet, whose real name was Karl Wink- 
ler. This work was still progressing in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Count Bruhl, who had a great esteem for 
Weber, informed him in the summer of 181 9 
that it was his intention to produce * Der Frei- 
Bchiitz * at the opening of the new theatre, then 
in course of erection by Schinkel. The building 
was to have been finished in the spring of i8ao, 
but was not ready till a year later. Weber had 
intended to take the opportunity of his visit to 
Berlin for making a professional tour, but it did 
not seem advisable to postpone this for so long. 
For the last two years he had been out of 
health, and disquieting symptoms of the malndy 
which brought his life to a premature close had 
begun to show themselves. Relaxation and re- 
fireshment were urgently necessary. He also 
wished, after this intervid of ten vears,to appear 
again in public as a pianist. He started with 
his wife July 25, 1820, went first to Leipeig, to 
his intimate friend Bochlitz, then on to Hidle. 
His settings of Kdmer*s ' Leyer und Schwert ' 
had made Weber the darling composer of the 
German student, as he discovered at Hall*. The 
grreatest enthusiasm prevailed at the concert he 
gave there, July 31. Among the students with 
whom he formed relations was J. G. Lowe, 
afterwards the greatest of German ballad-com- 
posers, who took the whole arrangements for the 
concert off his hands.^ Still more enthusiastic 
was his reception by the students of Gottingen, 
where he arrived August ix, and gave a concert 
Aug. 17. After it he was serenaded by the 
students, whe sang his Lied 'L{itzow*s wilder 
Jagd,' and, on his coming down to talk with 
them, crowded round him cheering. Thence 
they went by Hanover to Bremen, Oldenburg, 
and Hamburg, where he left his wife, going on 
to Lubeck, Eutin (his birthplace, which he 
had not visited since 1802), and Kiel, from 
whence he crossed over to Copenhagen. This was 

1 Some papen mtHM 'Secnca from Dr. Karl LOwe'i Ltfe.* ham 
been published by Dr. Max Banso (from MS. notet by Lowe's 
dauffhterj In the 'Muslkwelt' (Berlin, lt<81). Mo. U (Apr. 9. 1891) 
eoDtal&s a charmloe pletuvs of Weber's concert at Halle, and the 
part LOwe took In It. Unfortunately it U historically inttecurate. 
Dr. Bunsa makes Weber play In July IMO hia Ck>neertstaek la 
F minor, whicb was not written till 1821. and played in public for 
the first time. June K, In Berlin. Mer is this all : Dr. Buna declares 
that In thU his own composition Weber could not keep time with 
the orchestra, and aaya that in the Sre of playln« he accelerated 
the tempo, the band hurried after him. but bye and bjre fbll behind, 
and LOwe had to stop Weber and start them again. Dr. Bunre's 
description would apply to the playing of a bad amataur. not to 
that of a finished Capellroeister like Weber. All this too about tha 
aiaeutiooofa piece not than la cxlataneal I 
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the most brilKant point of bis journey. 'He 
was presented to the King and Queen, played 
at court on Oct. 4, and at a public concert 
Out. 8, overwhelmed with applause on both 
occasions. After another concert at Ham- 
burg on his way back, he reached Dresden 
Nov. 4. 

As a great pianist Weber was often asked to 
give lessons, and did so. Pupils in the higher 
sense of the word, that is to say artists stamped 
with his OMm sign-manual as a composer or 
pianist, he had none. For this his artistic dispo- 
sition was too peculiar, his character too restlesi 
and unmethodical. We find a pupil named 
Freytag from Berlin studying the piano and 
composition with him in Prague in 18 16, and 
are told that he made his dibut at a concert 
of Weber*s (March. 29), to his master's satisfac- 
tion, but we never hear of him again from th&t 
day forwards.* Marschner communicated with 
him in 181 8, sending him his opera 'Hein- 
rich IV. und D*Aubign^* from Pressburg, and 
coming himself Aug. 18, 181 9. Web^ vraa 
much interested in the opera, and secured its 
performance at Dresden* where it was given for 
the first time, July 19, 1820.* Marschner 
settled in Dresden in the beginning of August 
182 1, and in 1824 was appointed Musikdirector 
of the opeitt, a post he retained till Weber's 
death. The two maintained an intercourse 
which at times was animated, though Weber 
never found Marschner a congenial companion. 
Marschner was undoubtedly strongly influenced 
by Weber's music ; it is evident in all his com- 
positions during his stay in Dresden, and also in 
his opera ' Der Vampyr.* And yet he cannot be 
called a pupil of Weber's. When he settled in 
Dresden he was 26, and a formed musician, so 
that after passing through the Weber-period he 
recovered his independence in the *Templer 
imd Jiidin * and *Hans Heiling.' Weber's most 
devoted and only real pupil was Jules Benedict 
of Stuttgart. He came to Weber in February, 
1821, and his account of their first interview is 
so charming that iwe venture to transcribe it: 
' I shall never forget the impression of my first 
meeting with him. Ascending the by no means 
easy staircase which led to his modest home, on 
the third storey of a house in the old market- 
place, I found him sitting at his desk, and 
occupied with the pianoforte arrangement of his 
Freischiitz. The dii^ disease which but too 
soon was to carry him off had made its mark on 
his noble features; the projecting cheek-bones, 
the general emaciation, told their own tale; but 
in his dear blue eyes, too often concealed bj 
spectacles, in his mighty forehead fringed by a 
few straggling locks, in the sweet expression sf 
his mouth, in the vexy tone of his weak but 
melodious voice, there was a magic power which 
attracted irresistibly all who approached him. 
He received me with the utmost kindness, and« 
though overwhelmed with double duties during 

* Weber's LIterarisofae Ailieltan. KS (LebansbiM. toI. tU). 
a Weber also wrote an article la tta behaU- mo p. 8M of tha 
Labansblld, and alsewheraw 
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Moriaochi's abieiioe, found time to give me daiily 
knonB for a considerable period.'* Benedict 
goes on to relate how Weber played him 
Freischi&ts and Preciosa, works then unknown 
to the world, and what a fascinating effect both 
he and his compositions made on hira ; but what 
impressed him even more was his ' rendering of 
Beethoven's sonatas, with a fire and precision and 
a thorough entering into the spirit of the com- 
poser, which woiHd have given the mighty 
Ludwig the best proof of Weber's reverence and 
admiration for his genius.* 

Benedict was fortunate enough to share the 
brightest and most triumphant bit of Weber's 
short life with him. After ' Predosa ' had been 
played for the first time with Weber's music 
^March 14, i8si) at the Berlin opera-house, and 
very well received, the day drew near for the 
opening of the new theatre, in which 'Der 
Freischutz ' was to be the first opera performed.* 
Weber had been invited to rehearse and conduct 
the opera himself^ and for this purpose arrived 
in Berlin May 4. Benedict followed two or 
three weeks later. 

Spontini was at that time the ruling spirit in 
operatic matters at Berlin. The King was a great 
admirer of his music, and he had many adherents 
among the court and in society. In the rest 
of the world, howeveiv opinions were mingled. 
During the war a strong feeling of natiooAlity 
had develojjed in Germany, and there was a 
prejudice against foreigners, especially against 
foreigners lukiling from Paris. Hence that a 
Franco-Italian should be installed, on terms of 
unusual liberality, in the chief musical post 
in the capital of the state which had done and 
suffered most in the War of liberation, gave great 
umbrage. There is no question that Spontini, 
apart Irom his blunders, was made a scape-goat, 
tad that the dislike of the people of I^lin 
was as much due to political and social as to 
musical reasons. At first, his merits as a com- 
poser received general acknowledgement. His 
operas, produced with the utmost care, and at 
a lavish expenditure, were not only performances 
of daggling splendour, but of genuine artistic 
value, as even those prejudiced against him were 
obliged to admit. Germany had nothing to set 
a^inst such grandiose works. Since Moxart's 
• Zauberflbte* (1791) only one opera of the first 
mnk— Beethoven's 'Fidelio* (1805)— bad ap- 
peared there. On the other hand, the German 
stage had appropriated the best that was to be 
feund in Italy and France, and apparently there 
was no likelihood of any change, or of anybody's 
coming to the firont and eclipsing Spontini. 

All at once Weber stepped on the scene with 
his new opera. We can quite understand how 
ardently the patriots of Berlin must have longed 
for a brilliant success, if only as a counterpoise 
to Spontini. Obvioudy, too, it was inipoasible 
to prevent a certain anxiety lest Weber was 

I * TiM Gnat M usIoImu.' «dltod bj Wnnda Bncfllv ; ' Weter.' bj 
fir Jallas Benedict. 61 (London. Iffil). 

• It wM not the flnC Mtnal ptrformMMe. That dtatlneCloa Ml to 
Goethe's • Iphlfsalft- (Mav »X raeoMdod for tbo oat few dtfi taf one 
flf two otber play*. 
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not man anongh to sustain with honour this 
conflict with &e foreigner. He was known 
aa a gifted composer of songs and instrumental 
music, but his earlier operas had nut been un- 
disputed successes, and for the last ten years he 
had done nothing at all in that line. On all these 
gprounds the first performance of Der Freischttts 
was looked forward te with a widespread feeling 
of suspense and excitement. 

Weber thus oould not but feel that much 
was at stake, both for himself and for the cause 
of German art. As if to point the contrast 
still more forcibly between himself and Spon- 
tini, between native and foreign art, Spontini's 
' Olympic,' entirely remodelled by the composer 
after its production in Paris, had been given for 
the first time in Berlin (May 14) only a month 
before Der FreisohQts, with a success which, 
though not enduring, was enormous at the time. 
WetSr's friends were full of disuiay, fearing 
that Freischttts would not have a chance; 
Weber alone, as if with a true presentiment 
of the events was always in good spirits. 
The rehearsals began on May ai, and the per- 
formance was fixed for June 18, a day hailed by 
Weber as of ffood omen, from its being that of 
the battle of Waterloo. 80 entirely was he free 
from anxiety, that he employed his scanty 
leisure in composing one of his finest instrumental 
works, the Ooncertetuck in F minor, finishing 
it on the morning of the day on which Der 
Freischtttg was produced. Benedict relates how 
he was sitting with Weber's wife when the com- 
poser came in and played them the piece just 
finished, making remarks as he went, and what 
an indelible impression it made on him. * He 
was certainly one of the greatest pianists who 
ever lived,' he adds.' 

Weber's presentiment did not fail him. The 
1 8th of June was as great a day of triumph as 
ever fell to the lot of a musician. The applause 
of a house filled to the very last seat was such 
as had never been heard before, in Germany at 
any rate. That this magnificent homage was no 
outcome of party-spirit was shown by the endur- 
ing nature of the success, and by the fact that it 
was the same wherever Der Freischttts was 
heard. In Berlin the 50th performance took 
place Dec. 28, i8aa, the icoth, Dec. a6, i8a6, 
the 300tli, March 10, 1858, and the 500th, 
during the past year (1884). No sooner had it 
been produced in Berlin, than it was seised upon 
by nearly all the principal theatres in Ger- 
many. In Vienna it was given on Oct. 3, and, 
though to a certain extent mutilated and cur- 
tailed, was received with almost greater enthu- 
siasm than in Berlin. The feeling reached its 
height when Weber, on a visit to Vienna, con- 
ducted the performance in person, March 7, i8aa. 
There is an entry in his diary * Conducted the 
Freischtttg for Schroder's benefit. Greater enthu- 
siasm there cannot be, and I tremble to think of 
the future, for it is scarcely possible to rise higher 
than this.* To Grod alone the praise 1 ' 



• Bencdiel'i * Weber.* 66. 
4 He bad vndertakan to write a mw 
VtoaDa. 
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Weber thought it desirable to appear in pabUo 
at a concert before leaving Berlin. The second 
representation of Der Freischufcz took place on 
the loth, and the third on the a and, of June. 
On the a 5 th he held his concert in Uie hall of 
ihe new theatre, and played his Goncertstuck, 
completed that day week) for the first time in 
public. Others of his compositions heard on 
the same occasion were the Italian scena from 
' Atolia,' and the Variations for PF. and violin 
on a Norwegian theme. His colleague in the 
latter piece was the eccentric violinist Alex- 
andre Boucher, who, having asked permission to 
introduce a cadence of his own in the finale of 
the variations, improvised on themes from * Der 
Freischutz/ but wandered off so far that he 
could not get back again, seeing which, he put 
down his violin, and throwing his arms round 
Weber exclaimed enthusiastically, 'Ah, grand 
maltre 1 que je t*aime, que je t'admiro ! * The 
audience joined in with loud cheers for Weber. 

Weber returned to Dresden July i, i8ai. In 
comparison with other places in Germany, Dres- 
den was in no special hurry to produce Der 
Freischiitz, though it had not been able alto- 
gether to shut its ears to the reports of its colossal 
success. The composer, in spite of all the pains 
he took to show his loyalty, was no favourite 
with the king and court. He was the singer 
par exceUmoe of Kdmer*s lyrics, and anything 
which called up reminiscences of the war that 
inspired those songs could not but be painful to 
the Kini; of Saxony. He tried to be just to- 
wards Weber, and acknowledged his services 
in many ways, but his sentiments were well 
known, and had their influence on the courtiers. 
From the time of the first appearance of Der 
Freiachiitz till Weber's death, there is not a sign 
that at court the smallest pride was felt in the 
fact of Dresden possessing the greatest Grerman 
composer of the day. He was idl but allowed to 
accept the poet of Court-Capellmeister at Cassel, 
with the liberal salary of 3,500 thalers (^£375) — 
1000 thalers more than he received at Dresden. 
The Minister at last offered him an increase of 
300 thalers, calculating that with his attachment 
to Dresden that would be sufficient inducement 
to him to remain ; and he was not deceived. . The 
additional salary however was deprived of all 
value as a distinction by its being also bestowed 
on Morlaochi. This took place in August and 
September of the year in which Der Freischiitz 
saw the light, but even some years later Weber*s 
official superiors would not see that the Gapell- 
meister of the Dresden Grerman opera was a man 
of world-wide fame. Perhaps they really did not 
see it. When Weber was in Berlin, Dec. 1835, 
for the production of Euryanthe, his Intendant 
von Llittichau happened to be present when 
Weber was leaving the theatre after rehearsal, 
and seeing a large crowd waiting at the door, 
and all hats raised with the greatest respect, 
he turned to him and said with astonishment, 
' Weber, are you then really a celebrated man ? * 

Der Freischtitz was performed in Dresden 
for the first lime, Jan. 26, 18a a, and met with 
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a more enthusiastic reception than had ever 
been known there before. At the close of the 
performance the storm of applause defied all 
restraint. A few isolated cases were found 
of people who did not like it, but their com- 
ments were unheard in the general approvaL 
Kind, the librettist, could not bear the music^ 
because it threw his own merits into the shade, 
and its ever-increasing success irritated the 
petty vanity of this bel esprit to such an extent 
as to end in a complete breach of his firiend- 
ship with Weber. Spohr, who had moved to 
Dresden^ with his fanuly, Oct. 31. i8ai, heard it 
there for the first time, and was not favourably 
impressed. His failure to understand Weber a 
music has been mentioned already, and this is 
fresh evidence of it; but as before, it made 
no difference in their relations. On the con- 
trary, Weber showed his esteem for Spohr by 
warmly recommending him to Generaldirector 
Feige, of Gassel, for the post of Capellmeister, 
which he had himself declined, but which, as is 
well-known, Spohr accepted, and filled with 
credit up to a short period before his death. 
Ludwig Tieck too, then resident in Dresden, 
never could reconcile himself thoroughly to Der 
Freischiitz, though he heartily appreciated 
Euryanthe. The two men, much as they dif- 
fered in their views on dramatic art, formed a 
lasting friendship, expressed with frankness on 
both sides. Weber was seldom absent from 
Tieck's dramatic readings of great works, and 
was a most attentive listener. Speaking gene- 
rally, he was on excellent terms with the poets 
of the day. With Goethe indeed he never got on, 
though they met several times ; but with Jean 
Paul, and also with Achim von Amim he was 
intimate. Amim, like Tieck, belonged to the ro- 
mantic school, and it was natural that there should 
be sympathy between them; but Weber waa 
also very friendly with Wilhelm MiUler, author 
of the ' Miillerlieder,' and the ' Winterreise.* 
Muller visited him in Dresden and dedicated a 
volume of poems to him in the autunm of 184a, 
but not one of these did Weber set. His day 
for writing lieder was over. Of Tieck's poems 
he only composed one (' Sind es Schmerzen, sind 
es Freuden, from * Die schone Magelone *). 

During the latter half of i8ai Weber was 
at work upon the comic opera *Die drei 
Pintoe,' begun in i8ao, but destined never to be 
finished. He was drawn off towards work of a 
different kind. The criticisms on Der Frei- 
schiitz were almost always on points of form, 
and mainly resolved themselves into this, that 
the opera did not contain enough of those 
larger, artistically constructed, forms which be- 
tray the hand of the master. Hence, was it 
certain that Weber was really master of his 
art, or did he not owe his great success 
mainly to his heaven-sent genius? Weber was 
very sensitive to public criticism, even when so 
ignorant, onetdded, and absurd as this, and he 
determined to write a grand opera, and show 

1 Thus all ths three repraaeDUtlres of Geruwa romantio opera 
Webar, Spohr. aad Hanchner. were llTing In the Huno plaoe« 



the world what he was capable off When there- 
fore an invitation to write a new opera arrived 
(Nov. II, i8ai) from Barbaja, of the Kamth- 
nerthor theatre in Vienna, he seized the oppor- 
tunity with avidity. The libretto was to be 
written by Fran Helmina yon Chezy, who 
had been in Dresden since 1817, well-received 
in literary circles, and not witJiout poetical 
talent. She offered him several subjects, and 
he selected 'Euryanthe.* After several at- 
tempts, in which Weber gave her active as- 
siBtanoe, she succeeded in putting her materials 
into something like the shape he desired. 
His idea of an opera was that the music should not 
be so entirely dominant as in Italian opera, but 
that the work should be a drama, in which the 
words should have a real interest of their own, 
and in which action, scenery, and decorations 
should all contribute to the vividness and 
force of the general impression. In short, that 
the impression made by an opera should be 
based on a carefully balanced combination of 
poetry, music, and the descriptive arts. These 
principles he had endeavoureid to carry out in 
Der Freischfitz ; in Euryanthe he hoped to 
realise them fully. The words of the 1st Act 
were ready by Dec. 15, iSai, and Weber set 
to work with all his might. 

Thinking it well to study the circumstances 
under which his new work was to appear, he 
started, Feb. 10, 182a, for Vienna, stopping on 
the way to conduct Der Freischtttz (Feb. 14) at 
Prague, with unmeasured success. He attended 
a performance of the same opera in Vienna on the 
18th, but found it far from edifying. How he 
conducted it himself on March 9, and what a 
reception it had, has been already mentioned. 
This one work gave him a popularity in Vienna 
that became almost burdensome. He was urged 
to settle there altogether, and undertake the 
direction of the German opera. There also he 
received an invitation to write a grand opera for 
Paris. In the midst of all this excitement he 
fell ill with a violent sore throat. ^That his 
disease was making progress was evident* Still 
he appeared in pubHc on two occasions besides 
the Freischtitz performance, once at a concert 
given by Bohm the violinist, on March 10, 
T- when he conducted his Jubelouverture, 
and the men's choruses from the * Leyer und 
Schwert^' with enormous success — and once at 
a concert of his own (March 19), when he 
played his Concertstiick, which, oddly enough, 
was not equally appreciated. By March 36 he 
was again at home. 

All the summer he remained at Hosterwitz, 
and there was composed by far the greatest part 
of Euryanthe, for he had the same house the 
following summer. His most important piece 
of official work at this time was the production 
of Fidelio. That opera, though composed in 
1805, and reduced to its final shape in 1814^ 
had never been given in Dresden, for the 
simple reason that till Weber came there was 
no German opera. Though it was impossible 
for him to ignore that the music is not through- 
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out essentially dramatic, he felt it to be a 
sublime creation, for which his admiration 
was intense, and he strained every nerve to 
secure a performance worthy of the work. 
An animated correspondence ensued between 
him and Beethoven. Weber's first letter was 
dated Jan. a8| 1833; Beethoven replied Feb. 
16, and Web^ rejoined on the 18th. After 
that there were letters from Beethoven of 
April 9, June 5 and 9, and Aug. 11, the 
last enclosing a sonata and vanations of 
his own composition. Weber was a great ad- 
mirer and a remarkable exponent of Beethoven's 
PF. music, especially of his sonatas, a fact which 
Beethoven seems to have known. The corre- 
spondence has been lost, except a fragment of 
a rough copy of Weber's,* conclusively proving 
his high opinion of Fidelio« The score sent 
by Beethoven, April 10, is still at the Dresden 
court-theatre. The first performance took place 
April 29, with Wilhelmine Schroder as Leonore. 
In Sept. 1823 Weber started for Vienna to 
conduct the first performance of Euryanthe. 
Benedict accompanied him. Barbaja had assem- 
bled a company of first-rate Italian singers, and 
was giving achniraUe performances of Italian 
operas, especially Rossini's. Rotssini had been 
in Vienna, and had rehearsed his operas him- 
self. The public was almost intoxicated with 
the music, and it was performed so admirably 
that even Weber, who had previously been 
almost unjustly severe on Rossini's operas, 
was obliged, to his vexation, to confess that 
he liked what he heard there. It was un- 
fortunate that the singers cast for Euryanthe, 
though as a whole efficient, were stars of the 
second order. Still, Der fVeisohiitz had pre- 
possessed the public, and the first performance 
of the new work was enthusiastically applauded. 
But the enthusiasm did not last. The plot 
was not sufficiently intelligible, people found 
the music long and noisy, and after the 
second and third representations, which Weber 
conducted with great success, the audiences 
gradually became cold and thin. After his 
departure C]lonradin Kreutzer compressed the 
libretto to such an extent as to make the opera 
a mere unintelligible conglomeration of isolated 
scenes, and after dragging through twenty per- 
fomuinces, it vanished from the boards. After 
the enormous success of the Freischtitz, Eury- 
anthe was virtually a fiasco. Neither had Weber 
much consolation from his fellow artists. In 
many instances envy prevented their seeing the 
grand and beautiful ideas poured forth by Weber 
in such rich abundance ; and there were artists 
above the influence of any such motive, who 
yet did not appreciate the work. Foremost 
among these was Schubert; even if his own 
attempts at opera had not shown the same thing 
before, his seeing no merit in Euryanthe would 
prove to demonstration that a man may be a 
great composer of songs, and yet know nothing 

1 6iT«n by Max Ton WebM in th« • Bkignphle,' U. 466. Tb« dates 
glT«n are not entlrelr In accordanee with tboM In tho blotraphj. 
but I bar* fsllowed Jlhnt** oarofnl eidtome of Webcrt diary, now iu 
the Boral Library of Berlin. 
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•f dnm&tio^ iknuic. The only reiJly ntisCfto- 
tory part of the viait was his intercourse with 
Beethoven, who welcomed him heartily.' At 
one time Beethoven had not valued Weber*s 
compositions at a high rate, but his opinion of 
the composer of I^ Freischiitz had risen 
enonnously. He did not go to Eur^fanthe : 
there would have been no object in his doing so, 
now that his troubles with his hearing had 
settled down into total deafness. 

Weber left Vienna Nov. 5, conducted the 
50th representation of Der Fr«dschiits in 
Prague on the 7th, and arrived in Dresden on 
the loth. By his desire Benedict remained 
in Vienna, to keep him informed of the pro- 
grcM of Euryanthe; but what he heard was 
so far from pleasant that he did not venture 
to report it. Weber had put his full strength 
into the work, intending it as a demonstra- 
tion of his power and capacity. With the 
keenest anxiety he followed its progress, mark- 
ing the impression it produced, not only in 
Vienna, but in every theatre which performed 
it on the strength of its being an opera of 
Weber's. When he found that in most places it 
received only a sucds Seatime, and that opinions 
as to its value were divided, even amongst 
unbiassed connoisseurs, he fell into deep depres- 
sion. Benedict, on his return from Vienna, 
thought him looking ten years older, and all 
the symptoms of his malady had increased. To 
illness it was undoubtedly to be attributed that 
all his old energy, nay, even his love of music, 
for the time abandoned him. His compositions 
seemed to recede into the far distance, and in 
the summer of 1834 he writes in a bitter mood 
to his wife from Marienbad, where he was taking 
the waters, 'I have not an idea, and do not 
believe I ever composed anything. Those operas 
were not mine after all.* When asked how he 
did, he would reply, 'I cough, and am lazy.' 
During fifteen months he composed absolutely 
nothing, except one little French romance. 

Many disappointments, however, as Eury- 
anthe brought hiui, there were places where 
it was at once valued as it deserved. In Dres- 
den the first performance took place March 31, 

1834, with a success that equalled Weber's 
highest expectations. As an instance, Tieck 
pronounced it to contain passages which Gluck 
and Mozart might have envi^ And as in 
stage matters the first impression is apt to be 
the lasting one. even down to & later generation, 
the people of Dresden to this day understand and 
love Euryanthe. In Leipzig it was much the 
same, the opera occupying a place in the reper- 
toire from May 18)4. Rochlitz heard it May 34, 

1835, and next day wrote Weber almost the best 
and most discerning criticism of the time.' In 
Berlin there wan considerable delay in producing 
the opera, for which Spontini received more than 
his share of the blame. The first performance 
took place on Dec. 33, 1835, <^<^ ^° Berlin too, 

I 9<« SCBDBUT. TOL IlL p. 8986. 
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where Weber*a most devoted adhecents were lo 
be found, the effect it produced was great and 
lasting. The composer conducted in person, 
though, suffering as he was from mortal illness, 
it took all his indomitable energy to make the 
mind rise superior to the body. It was his lasi 
appearance in Berlin. 

Weber knew that his days were numbered. 
A model husband and fitther, the thought of hiii 
wife and children was never absent frt>m his 
mind ; to provide for them to the utmost of his 
power was not only his most sacred duty, but 
his highest hsppiiiess. No one can £ail to be 
touch^ by the tenderness and devotion which 
breathe in the letters to hb wife, many of which 
are printed by his sons in the biography. After 
quitting Stuttgart, he had regulated his affairs 
in the most exemplary manner. He lived very 
comfortably in Dresden, and was able even to 
afford himself small luxuries. His great de- 
sire was to leave enough to place his family 
above fear of poverty. It was his love for 
them which roused him from the languor 
and depression into which he had fidlen 
after the completion of Euryanthe. The im- 
mediate impulse was a letter from Charles 
Kemble, then lessee of Covent Garden theatre, 
inviting him to write an opera in English. 
London had also participated in the Freischdtz 
mania, no less than three theatres playing it ai 
the same time. Kemble added a request that he 
would come to London to produce the new opera 
in person, and conduct Der Freischiitc and 
Precioea. Weber did not hesitate long, and 
the two soon agreed on 'Oberon* as the sub- 
ject of the opera, the libretto to be drawn up 
by Planch^. The terms took longer to arrange. 
Kemble's offer of £500 Weber considered too 
low, and Kemble thought Weber's demands 
much too high. At last, however, he agreed to 
(rive £1000.'' Before the afifair was concluded 
Weber consulted his physician. Dr. Hedenus, as 
to the possibility of the journey in his then state 
of healths The reply was that if he would 
give up conducting and composing, and take a 
year's complete rest in Italy, his life might b« 
prolonged for another five or six years. If, on 
the oXhat hand, he accepted the English com- 
mission, his life would be measured by months, 
perhaps by weeks. Weber replied by his &- 
vourite motto, * As God will,* and settled to go. 

Although he had undertaken to compose this 
opera from a desire to make money, he would 
not have been the highminded artist he was if 
he had not set to work at it with all his might. 
So much was he in earnest that, at the age 
of thirty-seven, and with one foot in the grave, 
he began to learn English systematically, and 
was soon able to cany on his own correspon- 
dence in English, and when in London aston- 
ished everybody by the ease with which he 
spoke. In reference to this fact it is worth while 
to notice the behaviour of other composers in b'ke 
circumstances. When Picdnni came to Paris to 

4 8on7nBmodiet,p.lOCaBdelwwlMr«. Max nm Weber*! Meoant 
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ebfnpofl^ hifl BoUmd, with wluok he was to entBr 
the lists against Glock, he knew so little French 
that Marmontel had to translate and explain his 
libretto to him bit by bit. Spontini spent 2 a 
years in the service of the King of Prussia, 
bound by contract to supply German operas, and 
yet never took the pains to learn the language 
methodically. Weber, howerer, saw clearly the 
impossibility of giving full and adequate musical 
expression to the sentiments of a poem unless the 
composer be familiar with the language in which 
it is written. 

The Tst and and acts reached him Jan. 18, 
1825, and the 3rd on Feb. i. He set to work 
Jan. 23, the first number he composed being 
Huon's grand air in the ist act. He laid the 
work aside during the sunmier, but resumed it 
Sept. 19. The Uwt number, the overture, was 
completed in Londun April 29. 1826. 

By medical advice he took the waters at 
Ems, in the summer of 1825, starting from 
Dresden on July 3. His route lay through 
Naumburg to Weimar, where he made a last 
unsuccessful attempt to enter into close rela- 
tions with Goethe, and was warmly welcomed by 
Hummel and his family. Thence he went by 
Gotha to Frankfort, greeting his old friend 
Gottfried Weber for the last time, and then by 
Wiesbaden to Ems. This journey must have 
convinced him of his extraordinary popularity. 
People of all ranks vied with each other in 
showing him kindness, respect, and admiration. 
At Ems he was admitted into the circle of that 
accomplished man the Crown Prince of Prussia 
(afterwards Frederic William IV.), and his 
wife, an unusual distinction. But the musician 
tottering to his grave was no longer able to en- 
joy the sunshine which shone so brightly on his 
last days. 

The time for Weber's departure for England 
drew on. On Feb. 5 he conducted Der Frei- 
schuti in Dresden for the last time, and took 
leave of his band, all except Ffirstenau, the 
well-known flute-player, who was to travel with 
him. He chose the route through Paris, and 
made the acquaintance of the principal musicians 
there, specially enjoying the attentions of Che- 
rubini, for whom he had always had a high re- 
spect. A performance of Boieldieu's * La Dame 
blanche' enchanted him. 'What grace I what 
wit ! * he writes to Theodor Hell, at Dresden, 
*no such comic opera has been written since 
Figaro.' On March 5^ he arrived in London, 
and was most hospitably received by Sir Greori^e 
Smart, then Organist of the Chapel Royal. On 
the 6th he went to Covent Garden theatre to 
view the scene of his future labours; he was 
recognised, and the cheers of the spectators 
must have assured him of his popularity in 
London. On March 8 he conducted a selec- 
tion from Der Freischutz at one of the 'ora- 
torio concerts,' and here his reception was even 
more enthusiastic, nearly every piece from the 
opera being encored. On the 9th the re- 
hearsabi for 'Oberon* begun, and Weber per- 
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ceiveJ at once that he had at his diqsosal all 
the materials for a fint-rate performance. To 
please Braham, who took the part of Huon, he 
composed two additional pieces, a grand scena and 
area(' Yes, even love'), which Braham substituted 
for the grand air in the ist act, and the prayer 
in the 2nd act ('Ruler of this awful hour'). 
The former is never sung in Germany, beix^ 
Cm- inferior in beauty to the original air, but 
the prayer is retainsd, and is indeed one of 
the gems of the work. The first performance 
took place April la. The music went beauti- 
fully, and the composer had an even more 
enthusiastic reception than that bestowed on 
Rossini two or three years before. The aris- 
tocracy alone, with few exceptions, held aloof. 
Weber was not the man to show himself ob- 
sequious, and on the other hand his look and 
manner were too unpretending to be imposing. 
By May 29 Oberon had reached its 28th pep> 
formanoe, the first 12 having been conductea by 
himself according to his contract. 

Though his strength was constantly declining 
he was always ready to lend his name or his 
services when he could be of assistance to 
others. Thus he took part in concerts given 
April 27, May i, 10, and 18 by Miss Hhwcs, 
F&rstenau, Kemble, and Braham, nay, even at 
one of Miss Baton's on May 30, six days before 
his death. A concert of his own on May 26 was 
a failure. The day was badly chosen, and Weber 
in his state of utter exhaustion had omitted two 
or three social formalities. Among other music 
given at this concert was his Jubel-Cantata 
(18 1 8), put to different words, and a song 
(' From Chindara's warbling fount ') just com- 
posed for Miss Stephens, who sang it to his ac- 
companiment. It was his last composition, and 
the last time his fingers touched the keyboud. 

The preparations for his journey home were 
made in haste, for Weber was filled with an in- 
expressible longing to see his fiimily once more. 
But his own wo^ to a friend before leaving 
G^ermany, that he 'was going to London to die,' 
were fulfilled. Far from home and kindred he 
sank under his sufferings during the night 
of Juno 4. His body was laid in the grave 
at Moorfields Chapel, to the strains of Mo- 
zart*s Requiem, on June 21. The funeral cere- 
monies were conducted as if for a person of the 
highest rank, and there was an enormous crowd. 
In 1844 the coffin was removed to Germany, and 
interred in the family vault at Dresden. 

Of all the Gkrman musicians of the 1 9th century 
none has exercised a greater influence over his 
own generation and that succeeding it than 
Weber; indeed there is scarcely a. branch of 
artistic life in which his impulse is not still felt 
The historian of German music in the 19th 
oentuiy will have to make Weber his starting- 
point. His influence was even greater than that 
of Beethoven, for deeply imbued though Bee- 
thoven was with the modem spirit, he adhered 
as a rule to the traditions of the i8th century. 
These Weber casts aside, and starts after fresh 
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ideftls. Ai a nfttaral consequence he was &r len 
perfect in form than Beethoven, nor was he his 
equal in power, but in originality he has never 
been surpassed by any musician, ancient or mo- 
dem, ^e germs of life he scattered broadcast 
defy calculation, and the whole of German opera, 
down to Wagner's latest works, is evolyed 
from Weber*s spirit. Even the concert- musks of 
other masters less connected with opera^ such as 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, profited by his 
suggestiveness. Without Weber, Mendelssohn's 
Mi&ummer Night's Dream music, Walpurgis 
Naoht, Concert-Overtures, and PF. Concertos; 
Schumann's Paradise and the Peri, Pilgrim- 
age of the Rose, and concert-ballads ; the en- 
tire variation-music of the present dav, choruses 
for men's voices, certain forms of the German 
Lied, even the modem technique of pianoforte- 
playing, and, most of all, the present develop- 
ment of orchestration, are inconceivable. And 
though during the last 30 years the Weber-cultus 
in Germany has been checked by the revived 
influence of Bach, though his weakness of form 
has been hotly condemned by composers of con- 
cert and chamber-music (thus— for the most part 
involuntarily — implying a depreciation of his 
work in general, which is as foolish and short- 
sighted as it is ungrateful), his genius can afford 
to deride all such detraction now and for ever. 
He is curiously near of kin to his opponents, 
even to Brahms. For instance, take Brahms's 
penchant for the national music of his own and 
other countries, and trace it to its source, and 
you come upon Weber. Again, he is the first of 
the modem typical artists who is a cultivated man 
of the world, as well as a musician. This fact 
involved a change in the social position of the 
artist, which change has been erroneously ascribed 
to Beethoven's personal qualities, though it might 
just as well be attributed to Spohr. Both were 
proved men, conscious of their own worth, and 
capable of asserting it when necessary ; but of 
what great artist and man of honour might not 
the same be said ? It is undeniable that the 
range of their interests outside music was ex- 
tremely limited. Spohr was cultiyated in the 
same sense that Mozart was ; Beethoven, though 
he absorbed the ideas of the French Revolution 
while living on the Rhine, could lay no claim to 
anything like general culture. Weber's birth 
gave him at once a status in the best society, 
and compelled the world to admit diat there 
was nothing derogatory to a man of family in 
following art as a vocation. His cultivation was 
indeed of a peculiar nature and most extensive ; 
not acquired from books, but learnt by practical 
experience, and perfectly homogeneous with his 
music. To this result both education and 
natural gifls tended. His literary and poetical 
talent was considerable, and be took a keen and 
intelligent interest in all mechanical processes 
and the plastic arts, in which his taste was 
excellent.^ Compared to Mendelssohn's, his 

1 Iti*Mhltitit«restlnwood-«ifnTiiiffwhlehl6dtohisfrl«Qdshlp 
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edocation waa « vefy irregular one, bat hii 
wandering life from a child had brought before 
him a host of varied impressions which his in- 
telligent mind absorbed, and his cod head turned 
to aooonnt. At twenty he had more knowledge 
of life and men than many an artist of the M 
school had attained at the time of his death. 
His cleverness and thorough knowledge of the 
ways of society were partly natural, and partly 
acquired through intercourse with men of all 
ranks, from the lowest to the highest. From his 
time the musician of genius, who was a mnsidan 
and nothing more, like Frans Schubert, became 
impossible in Germany. The characteristics 
which distinguish Mendelssohn, Schumann, Hil- 
ler, Wagner, Lisst, and other great musicians, 
who are fully developed men, from the older 
type of musician, are precisely those first found 
in Weber. 

To form a right estimate of Weber's music it 
is necessary to look upon him as a dramatic com- 
poser* Not that his other compositions are of 
no importance — quite the contrary; but in 
one and all may be discerned more or less 
plainly that dramatic genius which was the 
essence of his nature, and which determined their 
form, and gave them that stamp whereby they 
differ so stnkingly from the productions of other 
artists. Composers gifted with the tme dramatic 
instinct have always been rare in Gemany, 
and it was this that Weber possessed in a high 
degree, higher perhaps even than Moaart. 
B^ng his most prominent characteristic, we will 
deal with his operas first. 

I. The earliest, ^DieMachtder Liebe unddes 
Weins,' was destroyed, apparently by himself. 
Of the second, * Das Waldmkdchen,' composed in 
Freiberg, there are extant three autograph frag- 
ments, containing in all 314 bars, the originals 
of some and copies of others being now 
in the Royal Library at Berlin.' These frag- 
ments seem to bear out Weber's own verdict 
that the opera was an immature production, not 
perhaps wholly devoid of invention. Although 
played several times, no complete score can now 
be found. We now come to his third opera, and 
after that almost all that he wrote for the stage 
made its permanent mark. 

a. The libretto of ' Peter Schmoll und seine 
Nachbam' was adapted by a certain Joseph 
T^ke from a novel of the same name by 
Carl Gottlob Cramer (a vols. Rudolstadt, 179S 
-99). The book was one of the romances of 
knights and robbers with which the market 
was flooded after the success of 'Grotz von 
Berlichingen ' and 'Die Rauber.*' Cramer's 
Peter Schmoll has no artistic merit, but it 
is less crude and sensational than some others 
of its class. The scene is laid not in the 
Middle Ages, but in the period of the French 
Revolution. Tiirke arranged the plot in 
two acts, and treated it after the fSsshion of the 



> !%• Weber eolleetloD. enniieil wttti lo mooh dlUgvDoe bf Trot 
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> The best-known work of the klod wu ' Bloaldo Blnaldlul ' bj 
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German Singspiel, with spoken dialogue. All 
this part however has been lost, the words 
of the songs idone being preserved in the score. 
The yerses are rarely Tiirke^s own, bat were 
taken from the novdL which was interlarded, 
in the then fashion, with songs. Such verses 
as he did write are more than commonplace, 
especially when intended to be comic ; refined 
comedy oeing a rarity in German drama long 
after Peter SchmoU's day. The music evincee 
great talent, perhaps artificially matured, but 
naturally so great and so healthy that not even the 
hoc-house treatment to which it had been sub* 
jected could injure it permanently. Weber was 
impelled to produce operas before he had fuUy 
developed the feeling for logical harmonic progres- 
sions, nay, before he had mastered musical ortho- 
graphy itself, to say nothing of the skill necessary 
to construct musico-dramatic forms on a large 
scale. Peter SchmoU afibrds a good oppor- 
tunity for comparing the unequal, unpropitious 
development of Weber^s powers with those of 
Mozart, whoRC youthful operas are now engraved 
and accessible. In Mozart the mastery of external 
means advanced step by step with the develop- 
ment of mental power. From the first he always 
had the two. Weber, at the time he composed 
Peter SchmoU, had much that was original to 
say, but was without the technical training 
necessary to enable him to say it. To one capable 
of piercing through the defective form to the 
thought l^eath, the unmistakable features of 
his individuality will often be discernible. 
Real dramatic characterisation is not to be ei- 
pected from a boy of fourteen ; so far his music 
IS rather stagey than dramatic, but still he had, 
even then, unquestionably a brilliant talent for the 
stage. This is mainly apparent in the treatment 
of general situations, such as the second scene of 
the first act, where SchmoU, Minette, and Hans 
Bast play at blindmanVbuff in the dark. The 
melodies are throughout catching, often gracefril 
and charming, always related to theOerman lied, 
and never redSecting the Italian style. He puts 
almost aU he has to say into the voice-parts; 
the accompaniments being unimportant, at least 
as regards polyphony. There is much originality 
in the harmony, and the colouring is individual 
and friU of meaning. Now it is precisely with 
harmony and colouring that Weber produces his 
most magical effects in his later operas. In his 
autobiography he relates how an article he read 
in a musical periodical about this time suggested 
to him the idea of writing in a novel manner, by 
making use o! old and obsolete instruments. The 
instrumentation in Peter SchmoU is indeed 
quite pecuUar, No. 14, a terzet (Empfanget hier 
dee Vaters Segen), being accoropaxiied by two 
fiauti dolei, two basset-horns, two bassoons, and 
string- quartet. Hi8 motive was not a mere 
childish love of doing something different from 
other people, but he had an idea that these 
strange varieties of tone helped to characterise 
the situation. In the passage named the pecu- 
liar combination of wind-instruments does pro- 
duce a peculiarly solenm effect. Agsm, in certain 
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comic, and also in some mysterious passages, he 
uses two piccolos with excellent effect, giving 
almost a forecast of the spirit of Der fVeiwhfitz. 
Minette sings in the first act a mournful song of 
a love-lorn maiden, and as the voice ceases the 
last bar is re-echoed sofUy by a single flute, solo, 
a perfect stroke of genius to express desolation, 
loneliness, and sUent sorrow, and recalling the 
celebrated passage in the 3rd act of ' Euryanthe,' 
where the desolation of the hapless Euryanthe is 
also depicted by a single flute. Weber adapted 
the music of this romance to the song ' Wird 
PhUomele trauem' (No. 5), in Abu Hassan, 
and used some other parts of the opera in his 
later works, for instance the last song in the 
third finale of Oberon. The overture to 
Peter SchmoU was printed, after Weber's 
thorough revision of it, in 1807, and also a re- 
vised form of the duet 'Dich an dies Hers 
zu drucken,' in 1809.^ 

3. The subject of ' Rubezahl,' a a-act opera 
begun by Weber in Breelau,but never finished, 
was taken from a legend of the Rieseugebirge, 
dramatised by J. G. Rhode. The versification 
is polished and harmonious, but the action drags 
sadly. Riibezahl, the spirit of the mountain, 
having £sUen in love with a mortal Princess, 
lures her into his castle, and keeps her prisoner 
there, but woos her in vain. Having managed 
to secure his magic sceptre, she gets rid of him by 
bidding him count the turnips in the garden, 
which at her request he turns into human beings 
for her companions. As soon as he is gone she 
sunmions a griffin, who carries her down again to 
her own home, and thus outwits Riibezahl. For 
variety's sake the poet has introduced the father, 
lover, and an old servant of the Princess, who 
penetrate in disguise to the castle, and are hired 
by Rfibezahl as servants ; but they do not influence 
the plot, and have to be got rid of at the close. 

These weaknesses, however, are redeemed by 
some supernatural situations, exceUent for musi- 
cal treatment. Of this Ubretto Weber says that 
he had composed ' the greater part»* though the 
overture and three vo^ numbers alone have 
been preserved. Even of these the second 
vocal number is unfinished, whUe the overture 
exists complete only in a revised form of later 
date. Those familiar with Der Freischiitz and 
Oberon know Weber's genius for dealing with 
the spirit-world; but the Rubezahl fragments 
show extraordinarily few traces of the new lan- 
guage he invented for the purpose. The music, 
indeed — always excepting the revised form of 
the overture — is less Weberish than a great 
deal in Peter SchmoU. nor is there any marked 
advance in the technique of composition. In 
a quintet for four soprani and bass,' the princess 
bewails her loneliness, and sighs for her girl- 
companions, when Riibezahl bids her plant three 
turnips, and call them Cliirehen, Kunigunde, 
and EUbeth; he then touches them with his 
wand, and her three friends rise out of the 
ground and rush to her amid a Uvely scene of 

I FT. Mon bf JUmintarUa. Behlwliitcr). 
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mntaal recognition, Rubezahl standing by Mid 
making hiB reflections. The manner in which 
he has treated this scene indicates very clearly 
the state of Weber's development at the time. 
The phantoms evoked from the turnips sing 
like mortals, in strains differing in no degree 
from those of the princess. Twenty years later 
such a scene would inevitably have produced 
a series of the most individual tone-pictures, 
contrasting sharply with eveiything or mortal 
interest. As it is, the future drtunatist and 
composer is but in the chrysalis-stage, and the 
quintet is merely a very lively and effective stage- 
scene, with some clever passages in it (Sie 
middle subject 'schon sind der sterblichen 
Gefohle,* particularly fine), but with no traces 
of Weber's individuality. 

4. With the next oper% 'Silvana,' we take 
leave of boyish compositions, and reach a higher 
stage of development. Silvana and Abu Hassam 
form the middle group of Weber's dramatic works, 
while Freischiitz, Preciosa, Euryanthe, and 
Oberon, constitute the third and last. We have 
stated already that in Silrana he used some 
material from Das Waldmadchen, the libretto of 
which has been lost, except the few verse* pre- 
served in the score. Hiemer*s story is as 
follows : — 

Two Oerman knights in the Middle Ages have fsllai 
in love with the same noble msiden. Her rctjecte4 
saitor, Bitter Ton Kleeborg, takea hia revenge on her 
and hit favoured rival, Connt Adelhart, by stealing 
their baby-daughter. He intends her to be killed, but 
the old lerTant who carried her off relentf, and brings 
op the ohild in seoret Feeling his end to be near, he 
seta out with the intention of restoring his daughter, 
long belioTed to be dead, to the Count, the Countess 
haVinff died of grief long before. Haying arrired in 
the ndfghbonrhood of Adelhart's castle, he hides Silvana 
in a jgrotto in the forest, enjoining her not to speak a 
wora to any one, and goes to inform Adelhart. He 
cannot, however, then speak with him, Adelhart being 
busy with preparations for the marriage of his otlier 
daughter, Mechthilde, to Count Rudolf von Halfenstein. 
Mechthilde is in love, not with Rudolf, but with Albert 
Ton Kleeburg, the son of her father's late enemy, and 
Rudolf himself has nothing but esteem for his destined 
bride. Ho goes out hunting with his men from Adel- 
hart's castle, in the forest finds Silvana, who pretends 
to be dumby and having lost his heart to her, brings 
her back to the castle. Adelhart oives a tournament 
in honour of the marriage between Rudolf and Blech- 
thilde, and the prize is carried off by Albert, fighting 
with closed visor. Encouraged by the demonstrations 
he receives, he makes himself Imown and asks her 
father for Hechthilde's hand. Adelhart is furious, 
and is going to have him imprisoned and put to death, 
but Albert and his men fight their way through to 
the forest Here he finds the old servant, seeking 
Silvana, and learns the true state of aifairs: hut Ade^ 
hart's knights fall upon him, and drag him back to 
the castle, the old servant following. Meanwhile Adel- 
hart has learned that Rudolf is in love, not with 
Mechthilde, but with SUvana, and is going to put her 
to death, believing her to be some rival ^o has used 
witchcraft. Just as the fatal stab is about to be 
given the prisoner Albert enters with the old servant, 
and informs Adelhart that Silvana is his daughter. A 
reoonciliation takes place between Adelhart and Albert, 
and the two pairs of lovers are united. 

This opera, with its medieval romanticism, 
b the precursor of Euryanthe, and therefore 
of great interest in Weber*s development. In- 
dependent of this, however, its merit as a work 
of art is considerable, and I believe the time 
will oome when it will again find a home in the 
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tbeatrei of Gtermany. To ridicule the piece 
as hyper-romantic and old-fashioned is a mis- 
take, arising ohiefly from our habit of looking 
down upon the romanticism so much in vogue 
at the beginning of the century. We forget 
that an opera-Ubretto is something vexy dif- 
ferent firom the long-drawn-out romance of 
chivalry, and that the falsity and childishness 
which repel in a novel need find no place in 
a libretto, even though it be founded on the 
same situations. The story of Silvana deals 
with emotions which are natural, true, and 
intelligibly expressed, and the situations are not 
less fitted for musical treatment because they 
belong to a bygone period— seen through a le- 
gendary hace, but still an heroic period of great 
and lasting interest. Another point in favour 
of Hiemer's poem is that the plot develops itself 
naturally and intelligibly, the interest is well 
kept up, and there is the neces sa ry variety of 
sensation. That Weber transferred to it musical 
ideas from Das Waldmiidchen can be verified 
in two instances only, one being the overture, the 
autograph of which is docketed * renovata il 23 
Mario, 1800,' a teim which must neoessarily 
apply to the Waldmi&dohen overture. The 

* renovation ' cannot have been of a very startling 
nature, judging by the music, which is neither 
interesting nor originaL The second case is the 
air assigned to Erips the Squire, ' Liegt so ein 
Unthier ausgestreckt ' (No. a), the opening of 
which is identical with a ritomel in one of the 

* Waldmadchen * fragments. It may therefore be 
assumed that the adaptation of old material was 
of a very limited description. The fact of there 
having been any adaptation at all may partly ex- 
plain the extreme inequality between the separate 
numbers in Silvana, but we must also take into 
account the inevitable distractions and interrup- 
tions among which it was composed at Stuttgart. 
The opera undoubtedly does not give the impres- 
sion of having been conceived all at once, and 
this damages the general effect. 

The progress in dramatic characterisation 
made by Weber since Babezahl and Peter 
Schmoll is obvious. The knights of the period 
are more or less typical personages, and do 
not require much individualising. A com- 
poser's chief difficulty would lie in maintain- 
ing tlie particular tone adapted to each charac- 
ter consistently throughout the drama, and in - 
this Weber has succeed thoroughly. Count 
Adelhart especially, and Elrips the Squire, 
are drawn with a master hand. The power of 
indicating a character or situation by two or 
three broad strokes, afterwards so remarkable in 
Weber, is clearly seen in Silvana. For instance, 
the very first bar of the duet between Mech- 
thilde and Adelhart, * Wag* es, mir zn wider- 
streben' (Act ii. No. 9), seems to put the violent, 
masterful knight bodily before um. Another 
crucial point is the winding up of a denouement* 
by massing the subjects together in a general 
movement which shall keep the interest of the 
spectator at a stretch ; and of this we have an 
ejtoalleni specimen in the Finale of Act ii. 
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Speftking of tBe musio simply m music, tlkoogb 
by no means perfect in fonn, the ideas are 
abundant and original. The melodies partake 
of the Volkslied character, there is a riotous 
£ancy combined with the drollest oomedy, and a 
grace peculiarly Weberish, while the instrument- 
ation is dainty, full of colour, and melodious. 
Good examples of the first quality are the 
Huntsman's Chorus (Act i. No. 3), and the 
Drinking Chorus in the Finale of the same 
Act ; and of the comedy the whole part of the 
oowardly bully Kripe. His Arietta in Eb, No. 
14, is capital, and also interesting as a speci- 
men of the distinction between Weber's vi* 
comica and Mozart's as shown in the Entfuh- 
rung and Zauberflote. The dances allotted to 
Silvana (Nos. i, 8, xa) are most graceful and 
charming. Another remarkable point in the 
opera is the musical illustration of pantomime, 
even in the voCal numbers, a device for connect- 
ing the music and the action together, which is 
well known to have been carried to such an extent 
by Wagner that he is generally considered the in- 
ventor of it. Weber, however, has in Silvana 
turned it to account most effectively. A striking 
example is the scene where Budolf meets Silvana 
in the forest. He addresses her in gentle tones, to 
which she replies only by signs, accompanied by 
orchestral strains of the most expressive nature, 
with a great deal of cello-solo. The whole scene 
is full of genius, and continually suggests a oom- 
parison with Wagner, especially where Budolf 
sinf^, 'Wenn du mich liebtest, o welch' ein 
Gliick 1 O lass mich deine? Augen fragenl* while 
Silvana, to a melting strain from the cello, *looks 
at him sweetly and tenderly,' a passage which 
recalls the first meeting of Siegmunde and Sieg- 
linde in the Walkure. Other passages^ in which 
the music follows the action step by step, are to 
be found in Weber's great operas, especially in 
Euryanthe. Strange to say, they seem to have 
attracted little attention, even in the latter case, 
and have certainly never had their merit acknow- 
ledged in print. — ^The composer prepared two 
PF. editions of Silvana,^ the former of which 
(181 a) is incomplete, and both now very rare. 
A new one is much wanted, and the full score 
of this interesting work ought to be published 
before long. 

5. 'Abu Hassan,' the second in the middle 
group of Weber B operas, was adapted by Hiemer 
from an Arabian fairy-tale, with occasional remin- 
iscences of Weitsse's Dorfbarbier.' The story of 
this one-act Singspiel is doeely connected wiUi 

I Scbloilncer, Beriin. 

> Abu Haatan. s droll fliToarlto of the Callpb of Bafdad. and bit 
wtfeFatlma. wtUi a greater tarn for making rersea than for domestio 
managtsment. bar* run deeply Into debt, and are hard preaaed by 
Ibalr creditors. They bit upon the expedient of each glring out the 
nther as dead ; to Fatlma goea to the Sultana, and Hauan to the 
Snlian. to a»k for their cuttomary oontribotkm tonards tha funeral 
•xpe&seiu The plan tuoceedK. and each returns with a oonslderable 
sum. which Is applied to iheir most urgent necessities. The Sultan 
and Sultana, however. Csll out as to which of the two it Is that has 
died, and to settle the question, proceed with a number of their 
oourt to Abu UaMan's house. Here, after a rery droll scene with 
the supposed defunet oouple, the true state of affairs eomes to light, 
and Aba Hassan and Fatima are abundantly provided for, whilo 
Omar the money-changer, who has pressed his demands in the hopo 
«f astortUit eoneeasloas hom V|tlniA, w aJTsa dno sunlshmBBt. 
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certain experiences of both Weber and Hiemer in 
Stuttgart. It must have been easy to Weber to 
find appropriate melodies for a creditor dunning 
a light-minded impecunious debtor; and curi- 
ously enough, the first number of the opera he 
set was the Creditors' Chorus, 'Geld, Geld, Geld, 
ich will nicht langer warten ' (August 11, 18 10). 
The little piece consisted originally of the Over- 
ture and eight vocal numbers, the duet 'Thranen 
Bollst du nicht vergiessen ' being added in 181 a, 
and the air ' Hier liegt, welch martervolles Loos* 
in 1833. 

The chief reason why this opera is to little 
known in Germany is that it is so short, barely 
occupying half an evening; it has, however, 
been given several times lately. The fun in 
German comic opera has always been somewhat 
boisterous; for more refined comedy we must 
generally go to the French, but Abu Hassan 
is almost the sole German work which pro- 
duces a hearty laugh, and at the same time 
charms by its grace and refinement, and by the 
distinction of its musical expression. Perhaps 
the best bit is the scene between Abu Hassan 
and his creditors, but the duet between Omar 
and Fatima (No. 6), the final terzetto (No. 7), 
and Fatima's additional air (No. 8), are all of 
great merit. The last air, it should be borne in 
mind, was composed twelve years after the rest, 
and bears the stamp of the matured composer. 
Various little instances of want of finish appear 
in the music, but defects of this kind may well 
be overlooked for the sake of the invention, 
so spontaneous and spiritud, and the downright 
hearty fun of the whole, mingled as it is with 
rare and touching tenderness.' 

6. Between the completion of Abu Hassan and 
the commencement of Der FreischUtz intervene 
no less than six years — a long period in so short 
a life — during which Weber composed no opera. 
Not that the dramatic impulse had abandoned 
him. ' I am anxiously looking out for another 
good libretto,' he writes after the production of 
Abu Hassan at Munich 'for I cannot get on 
at all without an opera in hand.' We know he 
had several projects, and that he had a ' Tann- 
hauser' in his mind in 181 4; but his restless 
life, and the unsatisfactorr nature of his posi- 
tion at Prague, prevented his bringing anything 
to maturity. Nevertheless his dramatic powers 
did not lie absolutely fallow. Six grand Italian 
arias with orchestra, some with chorus also, 
composed during this period, though intended 
for the concert-room, may be claD^ with his 
dramatic works, because they presuppose a scene 
or situation in which some distinct person gives 
expression to his or her feelings. The same 
is true of three Italian duets, which mark 
an important stage in his development, as it 
was through them that he gained dexterity in 
handling the larger forms of vocal music. As we 
have seen, he was somewhat clumsy at this in 
Silvana. Several of the six concert-arias 
are of high merit, particularly the one com- 

• A oompleta VW. soon Is published bj Blmrock of Bonn (now 
BsrUn). 
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posed for Prince Frederic of Gotha, * Signor, m 
padre sei,' the scena td aria tor AtaliH, ' Mi- 
Bera me,* and the seena ed aria for M^hul'8 
'H^^ne/ 'Ah, se Edmondo foese ruccisor.* 
The cause of the neglect of Weber's concert- 
arias at the present day can only be that the 
grand style of concert-singing is almost uni- 
versally superseded by ballads, which are really 
nnsuited to the concert-room. The three duets 
with PF. accompaniment are also worthy of 
notice, as showing Weber*s perfect £Euniliarity 
with the Italian style, while retaining intact his 
Grerman individuality, a combination which gives 
them a special interest. One — ' Si il mio ben, 
cor mio tu sei * — was originally composed for a 
altos, with clarinet obligate, and an accompani- 
ment of string quartet and a horns. It was 
performed at Weber's concert in Darmstadt in 
1811, when he writes to Gottfiried Weber, *a 
duet so confoundedly Italian in style that it 
might be Farinelli's; however it pleased them 
infernally.* This is, however, unjust to him- 
self, for though here and there the Italian 
cast of melody is obvious, the main body is tho- 
roughly Weberish, The allegro with its con- 
tracting subjects, one sustained and flowing, and 
the oUier light, graceful, and piquant, recalls 
the duet between Agatha and Aennchen in 
Freischiitz. 

Besides his Italian compositions, among which 
we may include 3 canzonets for single voice and 
PF., Weber exercised his dramatic vein twice 
between 181 1 and 181 7, in the composition of 
Lieder, and in his cantata * Kampf und 8ieg * 
(1815). These important works are of course 
only indirectly dramatic. They will be noticed 
later on. 

7. With Der Freischiitz Weber laid the found- 
ation of German romantic opera. To explain 
this statement we must first define pre<nsely 
what we mean by the term 'romantic* Ori- 
ginally borrowed from the' Spanish and French 
mediseval chronicles of chivalry, the word pri- 
marily denoted anything marvellous, surpris- 
ing, knight-errant-like, or fantastic. Operas 
were often founded on stories of this kind 
in the i8th century, the first being a libretto 
called 'Lisouart und Dariolette,* adapted by 
Schiebler from Favart, and set by J. A. Hiller 
(Hamburg 1766). The French taste for fairy 
tales and eastern stories penetoi^ted to Germany, 
and such subjects were used in opera. Thus the 
story of Zemire and Azor was set in 17751 and 
that of Oberon's Magic Horn in 1790. The 
Zauberflote too, as is well known, was founded 
on an eastern fairy tale, and that chrf-d'ceuvre 
made fairy-operas a recognised fashion. All 
these, from the nature of their subjects, might 
be called romantic operas, and indeed were so at 
the time. Weber himself speaks of Mozart, 
Cherubini, and even Beethoven as romantic com- 
posers, but this was not in the sense in which 
the word has been used since his time in Ger- 
many. The fairy and magic operas, of which 
Vienna was the head-quarters, were popular be- 
cause their sensational plots and elaborate 
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scenery delighted a people as simple as a set 
of grown-up children. They were, in fact, pretty 
fantastic trifles, and Mozart, though he intro- 
duced serious tones in them, did not alter 
their essential character. The romantic opera, 
in the present restricted sense of the word, differs 
from these earlier fairy operas in that what- 
ever is introduced of the marvellous, whether 
narrative, legend, or fairy-tale, is treated se- 
riously, and not as a mere matter of amusement. 
The ultimate cause of this change of ideas was 
the entire transformation of the intellectual life of 
Grermany during the end of the i8th and begin- 
ning of the 19th centuries. After its long state 
of dependence on foreign countries the mind of 
Germany awoke to consdousness, began to know 
something of its own history, its legends and 
myths, its natural language and customs, and 
to prize them as precious heirlooms. It aguin 
grasped the peculiar — almost pantheistic — ^rela- 
tions with nature, which distinguished the 
Teutonic from the classic and Latin peoples. 
This change of ideas was greatly accelerated by 
the gradual transference of the predominating 
influence in music from the lively light-hearted 
South Grermans, to the more serious and thought- 
ful inhabitants of North Grermany. Lastly 
individual composers, Weber among them, came 
under the influence of the poets of the romantic 
school. As these latter, breaking away from 
the classicalism of Groeihe and Sdiiller, sought 
their ideals of beauty in national art, history, 
and myth, primarily Grerman, and afterwards 
Indian, Italian, Spanish, French, or English, so 
the composers of the ronumtio school Blaa found 
an attraction in the same class of subjects partly 
because of their very unfamiliarity. Thus, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they applied to music 
the dictum of Novalis with regard to romantic 
poetry — that it was the art of surprising in a 
pleasing manner. 

Subjects for romantic opera require a certain 
expansiveness of the imagination ; a capacity of 
soaring beyond the conmionplace events of daily 
life. Presupposing also, as they do, a healthy, 
and not over-refined taste, they accommodate 
themselves with ease to the manners and speech 
of the people. This is how it happens that 
other elements of the German popular plays 
— the comic and amusing — which have no in- 
herent connection with the serious conception 
of a romantic subject, find a place in romantic 
opera. Again, in contradistinction to ,the 
antique-classical drama, which revealed to the 
spectators an ideal world without reutrictions 
of time or space, romantic subjects laid the 
utmost stress on peculiarities of race or epoch, 
social relations or distinctions. Thus it fol- 
lowed that there were in romantic opera four 
principal elements — the imaginative, the na- 
tional, the comic, and the realistic. The fusing 
of these elements by means of the imagination 
into one whole is what constitutes German 
romanticism. The music destined to correspond 
with this ideal should be bright, highly-coloured, 
and varied, fuU of ahaip oontra^, subjective 
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rather than objectiye, the artistic forms con- 
stantly evolving themselves in obedience to the 
arbitrary direction of the imagination. Hence 
arose two alterations of position, both of great 
importance in opera, the one between the instru- 
mental and vocal puts of the music ; the other, 
and principal one, between the poetry and the 
music. From this time forward the instrumental 
music disputes precedence with the singring, 
and daims equality with it as a means of drama- 
tic characterisation. This led to a predominance 
of general mood over specific emotion, a sub- 
ordination of the dramatic individual to the 
species, and a preponderance of colour over draw- 
ing. Formerly, too, the poem merely sketched 
out the main features of the plot, which the 
music filled in in accordance with its own laws ; 
now the poet claimed a voice in the construc- 
tion of the musical forms. These tendencies, 
if logically carried out, involve the absolute 
destruction of the present forms of opera, but 
this the Romanticists did not intend. All they 
contemplated was such an admixture of these 
decomposing elements as should impart new life 
and additional charm to the existing form. There 
was a certain sense of unrest, a chiaro-scuro, a 
foreboding kind of feeling about their music 
which made it admirably iwiapted for represent- 
ing the supernatural. 

In Silvana, Weber had already trenched upon 
the domain of romantic opera, in the sense in 
which we have just expounded it, but had not 
yet found adequate musical expression for Grer- 
man romanticism. Next came Spohr*s Faust 
in 1 813, and Zemire und Azor in 18 1 8. In both 
these itie subjects are conceived with earnest- 
ness, and a dreamy twilight tone runs through 
the whole, so that they undoubtedly possess 
some of the distinguishing marks of the romantic 
opera ; but Spohr's music is much too rounded 
off in form, and too polished, and he had 
a positive aversion to anything popular. Nor 
had he sufiBcient versatility and flexibility, 
boldness, or vis eomiea. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, he is only half a romanticist. Freischfitz 
was a revelation ; from the date of its production 
there was no question as to what a romantic 
opera really was. 

JOnd did not draw on his own invention for the 
libretto. The history of the subject is sUU incom- 
plete, but we know that the story can be traced 
f>ack as far as the 17th century. It was pub- 
lished in the beginning of the i8th, in a book 
called ' Unterredungen vom Reiche der Oeister,* 
of which a second edition appeared in Leipzig in 
1 7 31 . The statement there made, that the occurs 
rence took place in a town of Bohemia in 1710, 
carries no weight. From this book Johann August 
Apel took the story, and published it as a narra- 
tive called ' Der fireischUtz^ a legend of the peo- 
ple ' ^ (1810), handling it sooleverly that it again 
became popidar. In 18 19 Qerle took it up and 
wrote 'ben braunen Jfiger.'* In 1 8a i it was 

iPabttilMdtaiToLLof ttM*a«ip«MtwbQeli.'«dlt«db7Apd and 
Um (UlptlK. OflMhflD. ISIOX 

> To iM found In No. 6B of tiM ' FralmftthlgaD fVr DtOtMhlMd.' 
•dlUd bf MAohler tad STOMUkl (Bwlla. U19X 
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turned into a tragedy by Count von Reisch, and 
performed Aug. 17, i8ai, at Wfirzburg, two 
months after the first performance of the opera in 
Berlin. Kind mainly followed Apel : his poem, 
with explanatory notes, ran through two editions 
in 1823 and a third in 1823 (Groschen). Twenty 
years later he prepared the last edition for his 
' Freischfltz-book,* and added to it a mass of 
cognate matter by no means uninteresting. 

Apel's story has been more read again lately, 
and finding how much Kind borrowed from it, 
people have been apt to disparage both him and 
his libretto. Ambros's' remarks on this point, 
for instance, are most unjust. Neither origin- 
ality of ideas nor literary skill are so important 
to a librettbt as the faculty of arranging his 
materials in a really dramatic form. This Kind 
had in a high degree, and it ought to be sufficient. 
His own alterations and additions, too, are most 
successful, having the threefold advantage of 
conducing to the musical development, suiting 
Weber^s special gifs, and hitting the ideal of 
German national opera. The parts of Caa- 
par, Aennchen, and the Hermit, are entirely 
his own, while that of Agathe is greatly 
strengthened, and Samiel is brought forward to 
meet the requirements of the music The 
motives and action of the plot also diverge 
considerably from Apel's romance. Caspar 
being jealous of Max, tries to engage him 
in a compact with Satan, but the £W1 One 
is frustrated by the pure-minded and devout 
Agathe, and m her stead Caspar becomes 
the victim. Thus Kind contrived a happy 
termination instead of Apel's tragic one. The 
plot^ as it now stands, — its main interest 
centred in a couple of true-hearted lovers, 
living in an honest forester's cottage, on a 
background of German forest, with all its 
delights and all its weird associations, lit up 
now by sunbeams glinting on a frolicsome 
peasantry, now by lurid flashes revealing the 
forms of the powers of darkness — appeals with 
irresistible attraction to every German heart. 
The most important point in the opera, how- 
ever, and the secret of its success, is the strongly- 
marked religious element which at once raised 
it to an altogether higher level than any prior 
opera, and gave it a kind of sacred character. 
During the War of Freedom a spirit of religious 
enthusiasm had taken hold of the people of 
Germany, and become so far a ruling passion 
that any one who succeeded in giving expres- 
sion to it in music was sure of striking home 
to the national heart. Looked at from this 
point of view, the part of the hermit. Kind's 
own invention, acquires considerable significance. 
The opening of the opera was originally intended 
to be quite different from what it is now. The 
curtain drew up on a forest scene with a hermit's 
cell, having close by a turf altar with a cross or 
image at the back, covered with white roses. 
The hermit praying before the altar sees in a 
vision the Prince of Darkness lying in wait to 

• Bee hit ' Bimto BUtter.' I (Ltlpilf. Leoekwt. 1871): alio Um Vtw 
Sotaa. 81 (ibUU m4X Md WMomiw 1b Um 'OT«iiibot«n. 1. U74. 
pwil4. 
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entrap Agathe, *the spotlen lamb/ and her 
Max. At this point Agathe enters, bearing 
bread, milk, and fruit for the hermit. After 
warning her that danger is near, he gives her his 
blessing and two or three of the roses, which 
have Uie power of working miracles. A duet 
between the two concludes the scene. Weber 
did not compose either the duet or the hermit's 
monologue ; but, by his fianoieB advice, b^gan 
the opera with the village f6te. By this means 
he certainly secured a more effective introduction, 
though the appearance of the hermit in the 
last act now seems somewhat abrupt and out 
of place. 

The religious sentiment of Weber's day was 
entirely of a romantic kind, made up partly of a 
sort of medieval fanatical Catholicism, partly of 
an almost pantheistical nature-worship. What 
a gift he had for giving expression to this senti- 
ment Weber perhaps scarcely knew before he 
wrote the Freischutz. It was an advantage to 
him to be a member, and a conscientious one, 
of the Rottian Catholic Church, and to have also 
a naturally serious and devout disposition. 
Hence the character of Agathe has a virgin- 
sweetness, an unearthly purity, such as was 
never put on the stage before. As an inter- 
preter of nature Weber's position in the dramatic 
world is like that of Beethoven in the Symphony ; 
nay, the iniinite variety of nature-pictures 
contained in Der Freischiitz, Preciosa, Eury- 
anthe, and Oberon, each quite new of its 
kind, and each equally surpass even the mani- 
festations of genius of the Pastoral Symphony. 
Nobody has ever depicted with the same truth 
as he a sultry moonlight night, the stillness 
broken only by the nightingale's trill and 
the solemn murmur of the trees, as in Agathe*s 
grand tcena ; or a gruesome night-scene in the 
gloomy forest ravine, such as that in the finale 
of the and Act. In the latter kind of scene 
Marschner may have surpassed him, but in 
the former he still remains unapproachable. 
With this descriptive faculty went hiuid in hand 
consummate skill in orchestration. There 
is something original and intoxicating in the 
sound he brings out of the orchestra, a complete 
simplicity, combined with perfect novelty. He 
was able, as it were, to transport himself into 
the soul of the instruments, and make them 
talk to us like human beings, each in its own 
language, each speaking when it alone has 
power to lay bare the very heart of the action. 
In this power of using Uie orchestra dramati- 
cally Weber surpasses any composer in the 
world ; Mozart himself knew nothing of such 
an individualising of the resources of the 
orchestra. Orchestral colouring handled in this 
masterly manner naturally served principally to 
characterise situations, but it was also used for 
the personages. Nothing distinguishes Weber 
as a bom dramatist more than the way he ap- 
propriated to a character from its first entrance 
upon the stage a certain mode of musical expres- 
sion, which he maintained as a kind of keynote 
through all the varying emotions of the opera. 
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A good example is the opening of the daei 
between Agathe and Aenncben. With the very 
first phrase each strikes a note which completely 
exemplifies thdr different characters, and to 
which they remain true to the end. The very 
first mnsiosl phrase sung by each gives a tone, 
perfectly in keeping with their different charao- 
ters, and held firm to the end of the opera. With 
all this distinctness of characterisation, however, 
Weber's creations keep to general lines; h« 
draws types rather than individuals. His figorea 
have not the sharpness of outline that di^ 
tinguish Mozart's ; they resemble rather the 
chtfacters in Schiller's dramas, while Mozart's 
may be compared to Shakespere's. 

Weber had a wonderful talent for inventing 
popular melodies, as he has shown in many 
songs. *In Der Freischutz,' says E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, *the rays ^f his genius scattered 
thrangh innumerable songs, seem to have con- 
centrated themselves in one focus.' Even Spohr, 
who as a rule found Weber's music by no 
means sympathetic, conceded this, though he 
was wrong in calling it 'the gift of writing down 
to the comprehension of the multitude. The 
melodies in the Freischiits all catch the 
ear at once, but have a bewildering charm 
and depth as well ; while within the comprehen- 
sion of everybody, they fascinate the world down 
to the present day. These qualities are moft 
prominent in the Xieder and Lied-like forms, 
in which latter the opera abounds, a point 
which in itself betrays the German popular 
element, the Lied being the original foundation 
of German opera. This lied-form is introduced 
four times in the ist Act, and twice in the last, 
besides appearing as an element of a laiger 
whole in Agathe's aria (' Leise, leise, fromme 
Weise') and the finale of the 3rd Act (* Die 
Znkunft soil mein Herz bewahren*). These 
are precisely the numbers which have attained 
the greatest popularity. We need only mention 
the Bridesmaids' and Huntsmen's chorusee, the 
waltz in the ist Act, and the Peasants' march. 
This latter is taken direct from the people's 
music, and is an air which Weber must have 
heard when conducting the opera in Prague. 
At least, between 1816 and 1824, the musical 
population of Bohemia were addicted tc^ a 
march, the first part of which is identical with 
that in FreischUtz.^ 

Perfect as are these smaller muf>ical forms, it 
must in justice be conceded that Weber did not 
always succeed with his larger ones, which often 
have a sort of piecemeal effect. The construc- 
tion of a piece of music in grand, full, propor- 
tions, was to him a labour, and rarely a success- 
ful one. He does not so much develop from 
within as superimpose from without, and not 
unft^uently the musical flow stagnates. The 
finale of the 3rd Act may be cited as an instance 
of his way of falling short in this respect. For 
the most part, however, this is only true of 

I This dUcoveiT U due to Ambrot; see hb 'Caltar-htrtarto^ns 
Bllder stu dem If ualkl«ben der Gefenwart.* «7 (Lelpiig, Maltliee, 
IHO), ud 'BoBte Blttter.' 2L 
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his muBic when considered siinply m music, 
without regard to dramatic fitness, and such 
defects are therefore much less noticeable in 
performance, so accurately does he hit the 
appropriate musical development for each 
moment of the action. He has also a wonderful 
power of keeping up one prevailing idea 
throughout the piece, so that amid all the variety 
of successive emotions there is unity. A strik- 
ing example of his ingenuity is the duet between 
Agathe and Aennchen in the beginning of the 
and Act, where two wholly different and equally 
characteristic melodies are given in the most 
charming manner. For this, however, he had 
» model in the duet between Y erbel and Florestan 
(d la polonaiae) in ' LodolLBka,' by Cherubini, a 
composer to whom fie looked up with great ad- 
miration. 

8. The play of 'Preoiosa* was adapted from 
a novel (1613) of Cervantes* by an actor named 
Pius Alexander Wolff, of Weimar, engaged in 
Berlin in 1816. Before Weber undertook, at 
Count Bruhl*8 desire, to write mosic for it, 
he had several times used his pen in a similar 
way. I may mention his music for Schiller's 
' Turandot,* consisting of an overture and six 
smaller instrumental pieces (1809) ; for Milliner's 
*Konig Yngurd,' 11 Nos. (18 17); and for 
6ehe*B * Heinrich IV/ 9 Nos. (18 18), besides 
many smaller works of the same kind, all 
bearing witness to his extraordinary talent 
for illustrating » dramatic situation in the 
clearest and most distinct manner by mudc, 
and therefore of great importance in forming 
an estimate of his musical organisation. Per- 
sonally he found this kind of work uncongenial, 
as affording few opportunities to the indepen- 
dent musician ; besides which, a play may be 
very good as a play, without offering any incite- 
ment to a composer. Luckily, however, this was 
not the case with Preciosa, and with the addi- 
tional incentive of his wish to please Count 
Briihl, a work was produced which may truly 
be said to rank as tne finest music vmtten for 
a play, after Mozart's ' Konig Thames,* and Bee- 
iJioven's ' Egmont.' A predilection for Spanish 
subjects is observable in Weber about this period, 
and may be attributed to the influence of Tieck. 
Columbus, Pizarro, Don Juan of Austria, and 
the Cid, all passed before him« as subjects for 
operas, and in i8ao-ai he completed a sketch of 
the ist Act, and a duet out of the and, of * Die 
drei Pintos,' a Spanish comic opera. This, how- 
ever, he laid aside for Euryanthe and Oberon, 
and died without completing a work full of 
promise.^ It was, therefore, in all probability, 
its Spanish local colouring which attracted 
him to Preciosa. One of the signs of his 
natural gift for dramatic composition was his 
love for strong contrasts, not only between 
differrait parts of the same work, but between 

1 The MrtofrAph akatehet are In the poMeulon of Wd>er'> ffnmdr 
•otuCapt. Frelherr tod Weber, at Leipzig. Belasiger added an 
accompaniment to a duet ' Bo wie Blumen, eo wie BlAthen.' which 
wai imbUahed in thU form In the Weber-Album edited hj the 
Sarrlachen Schlllei^Tereln. For an ezhaastlre account of these In- 
teradnc (tvcmenta aee Jthna, Noa. 4X1 to 427. 
VOL. IV. FT. 4. 
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the different works he took in hand. In 
the Freischutz the prevailing colour was 
derived from the life of German foresters and 
huntsmen; in Preciosa we have the charm 
of the South in lovely Spain, then the type 
of all that was romantic, with the picturesque 
life of the roving gipsy. Euryanthe, again, 
takes us back to the Middle Ages, and the 
palmy days of French chivalry, which re- 
appear to some extent in Oberon, mingled 
with scenes from Oriental life, and from faiiy- 
land. The phrase 'local colouring* in music 
may be defined as that which conjures up before 
our minds the associations connected with 
certain scenes, races, and epochs. Weber*s un- 
usual gift for this kind of illustration was most 
probably connected with the peculiar manner 
in which his musical faculties were set in motion. 
This is a point on which we are thoroughly 
informed by means of his own expressions 
preserved by his son and biographer. As a 
rule, it took place through external impressions, 
presented to his imagination as tone-pictures. 
As he sat in his travelling carriage, the scenery 
through which he passed would present itself 
to his inner ear as a piece of music, melodies 
welling up with every hill or valley, every 
fluttering bush, every waving field of com. 
While too the forms of visible objects supplied 
him with melodies, any accidental sound would 
suggest the accompanying harmonies. These 
walks and drives remained fixed in his mind 
as pieces of music, by means of which he was 
in the habit of recalling the events and ex- 
periences of his life. Other composers, as we 
know, have been occasionally incited to pro- 
duction by external impressions, but while 
with them it was exceptional, with Weber it 
appears to have been the rule. With him 
any external impression at once clothed itself 
vy musical form, and this peculiarity of men- 
tal constitution undoubtedly contributed to 
give his mumc its individual character. All 
his musical progressions reflect some external 
movement; indeed in this respect his art is 
plasticity itself. This constant striving after 
plasticity was what made him lay so much 
stress on one prevailing, sharply defined, 
local colour. For what end could it serve but 
that of bringing out the distinction between 
scenes, races, and epochs, heightening the con- 
trast between his own and other represent- 
ations, and giving animation and individuality 
to the picture as a whole ? 

The music to Preciosa does, no doubt, re- 
flect the then prevailing idea of Spain, its 
scenery, its people, and its art. In fact, he 
hit the keynote of Spanish nationality in a 
marvellous manner. The prevailing impression 
is heightened by the introduction of gipsy- 
rhythms and Spanish national lurs. Instances 
of Uie former are the march, appearing first in 
the overture, and then as No. i. No. 90, and 
No. loa ; of the latter the three dances form- 
ing No. p. This method of characterisation he 
had made use of several times before, as is 

£e 
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TuraDdot, which has a Chinese melody ranning all 
through, and in the Freiaohtits peasants'-much. 
In Oberon an Arabian and a Turkish melody 
are used in the same way. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that this use of foreign 
rhythms in no way detracts from the essentially 
German character of the music. Indeea, 
the Preciosa is just as distinct and fiuth- 
fill a reflection of the (German character as 
Der Freischtitz, and in no respect inferior to it 
in popularity. It is less often performed be- 
cause of the diflSculty of finding an actress for 
the part of Preciosa ; but the music has become 
the property of the German people, with whom 
the part-songs, * Im Wald,' ' Die Sonn' erwacht,' 
'£s blinken so lustig die Sterne* (the well- 
known gipsy chorus), and Predosa's pathetic 
song, ' Einsam bin ich, nicht alleine/ are prime 
favourites. The instrumental pieces too are 
popular, as Weber's music only is popular in 
Germany, and the melodrama ' Lachelnd sinkst 
du, Abcoid, nieder,* is justly considered one of 
the finest pieces of the kind that has ever been 
written. — We may add that the Preciosa 
music has lately been augmented by a little 
dance, intended as an alternative to the first 
of the three contained in No. 9. True, this 
charming little piece does not exist in Weber's 
own hand, but its origin is betrayed by the 
resemblance to it of the first chorus in the 3rd 
act of Mandmer's ' Templer and Judin.* When 
writing his first great opera Marschner was 
strongly under the influence of Weber's music 
which he had been hearing in Dresden, and 
reminiscences from it not unfirequently cropped 
up in his own works. Moreover, he knew the 
little valse to be Weber's.* 

9. The ori^nal source of the libretto of Eury- 
an the was the 'Roman de la Violette,' by 
Gibert de Montreuil (13th century), reprinted 
textually by Francisque Michel (Paris, 1834). 
The subject was used several times by early 
writers. Boccaccio borrowed from it the main 
incident of one of the stories of the Decameron 
(Second day. Ninth tale), and thence it found its 
way into Shakeepere*s 'Cymbeline.* Count 
Tressan remodelled it in 1780 for the and vol. of 
the ' Bibliothique unlverselle des Romans,* and 
in 1804 it was published at Leipzig, under the 
title 'Die geschichte der tugendsamen Eury- 
anthe von Savoyen,* in the collection of mediee- 
val romantic poems edited by Schlegel. The 
translator was Helmina von Chezy, who compiled 
the libretto for Weber. After completing the 
latter she republished her translation, with many 
alterations.* 

The libretto has been much abused, and when 
we consider that it was remodelled nine times, 
and at last brought into shape only by Weber*s 
own vigorous exertions, it is evident that the 

1 Th« flnt two editions of tho More of 'Predow' were AiU of 
miitakee. A third, whieb b$M been ptepved with great otre hj 
Kmst Bodorff (Berlin, Sehlestngw, 187S)> OMitaiiiB this prerlonalj 
■nknowD danoe In au ^>pendlz. 

s ' CnrTantbe Ton Savoyen.' from a MS. In the Bojal Library at 
FarU called ' HUtolre de Gerard de Herert et d« la belle et Tertneiue 
Bnrrint de Savoye. ea mfe' (Berlin. ISBX lUehel's e4ltlon of the 
Bosan, de la Violette ' ii In Teraa. 
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authoresa was not competent to create a dramatic 
masterpiece. It does not follow that with the 
help of Weber's ability and experience she was 
not able to concoct something tolerable for the 
purpose. The utter inadequacy of her poem 
having been reiterated ad nauseam, the time 
seems to have arrived for setting forth the 
opposite view, and maintaining that it is on the 
whole a good, and in some respects an excellent, 
libretto. It is curious to see the na\f way in 
which for the last hundred years German critics 
have been in the habit of considering the 
libretto and the music of an opera as two dktinct 
things, the one of which may be condemned and 
the other extolled, as if a composer had no sort 
of responsibility with regard to the words he 
sets, 'Do you suppose tlikt any proper com- 
poser will allow a libretto to be put into bis 
nand like an apple ? * are Weber's oWn 'words. 
It is moreover obvious that a libretto which 
satisfied a man of such high culture, and a 
composer of so eminently dramatic organisation, 
could not have been utt^ly bad. NevertheleM, 
till lately the verdict against Euryanthe was 
all but unanimous. The first who ventured 
to speak a decided word in its favour is 
Gnstav Engel. He says, 'Euryanthe is an 
opera full of human interest. Truth and a fine 
sense of honour, jealousy and envy, mortified 
love and ambition, above all the most intenae 
womanly devotion — such are its leading motives. 
There is indeed one cardinal mistake, which 
is that when Euryanthe is accused of infidelity 
in the 2nd Act» she remains silent, instead of ex- 
plaining the nature of her comparatively small 
ofience. This may however arise from the 
confusion into which so pure and nuudenly a 
nature is thrown by the suddenness of the fate 
which overwhelms her. In the main, however, 
the story is a good one, though it starts with 
some rather strong assumptions.* The * cardinal 
error,' however, is no error at all, but a trait 
in perfect keeping with Euryanthe's character. 
It is more difficult to understand why she 
does not find the opportunity to enlighten 
Adolar, when he has dragged her off into the 
wilderness in the 3rd Act. Other plausible ob- 
jections are the too great intricacy of the story, 
and its being partly founded on events whidi 
do not come within the range of the plot, viz. 
the story of Emma and Udo. Weber was aware 
of this defect, and intended to remedy it by 
making the curtain rise at the slow movement 
of the overture, and disclose the following 
tableau : — * The interior of Emma's tomb ; a 
kneeling statue is beside her ooffin, which Is 
surmounted by a ^ i ath • century baldaochino. 
Euryanthe prays by the coffin, while the spirit 
of Emma hovers overhead. Eglantine looks 
on.' This excellent idea has onfortunately been 
carried out at one or two theatres only. The 
degrading nature of the bet on Euryanthe's 
fidelity can only be excused on the score of the 
manners of the period (about mo). The lan- 
guage is occasionally stilted and affected, but 
much of the verse is as melodious as a composer 
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oould desire, and in this respect merits ought to 
be allowed to oounterbalanoe defects. 

The opera contains four principal characters, 
AdoUr and Lysiart, Euryantbe and Eglantine. 
Eglantine has most vitality, the others being 
types rather than individuals ; but this would be 
no defect in Weber*s eyes, being, as we have 
seen, in accordance with his own mode of 
treating his personages. The poem abounds 
in opportunities for the descriptiTe writing 
in which he so much delighted and excelled. 
Now we are in a brilliant court, with vic- 
torious troops of cavaliers marching home from 
the battle-field, and offering their homage to 
beautiful ladies, and to love. Then, in a 
lonely castle-g^u^en, in the silent repose of 
a 8ummer evening, with a love-lorn maiden 
pining for her absent knight. Then again in 
a forest glade with shimmering moonlight, mur- 
muring waters, and the forsaken one longing 
for death. Next we witness a savage brawl 
breaking out between rival knights, and hear 
the clash of swords as they rush together. And 
in and out all the time the spirit-world is 
weaving its invisible threads. Each of these 
situations Weber could fit with its appro- 
priate expression, as no one else had ever been 
able to do before him, for he it was indeed 
who created the musical language for them. 
And it is on these situations, so varied, and so 
well contrasted, but all steeped in glow and 
fragrance, that the main interest of the opera is 
concentrated. The characters are not the main 
attraction, they seem mere condensations of the 
poetry of the situation, and are carried along by 
the scene, rather than work it out for themselves. 
Euryantbe, like all Weber's operas, is an epic 
procession, an enchanted panorama, represent- 
ing the life of one special period, that of medias* 
yal chivalry. Looked at ftom this point of view 
it can be thoroughly enjoyed.^ 

Euryantbe is Weber s sole grand opera, both 
because it is without spoken dialogue, and be- 
cause it is much the fullest and longest. He 
meant to put his best into it, and he did. ' It is 
his heart's blood,' says Robcoi Schumann,* ' the 
very best of which he was capable. The opera 
cost him a piece of his life, but it has made him 
immortal. From end to end it is one chain of 
sparkling gems.* There is no question that 
Euiyanthe is richer, more varied, deeper, 
grander, than all the rest of Weber's dramatic 
works. All that gives distinction to Der 
Freischuts is found here again ; Lieder at once 
dignified and easily comprehensible, melodies 
genuine in feeling and full of fire, orchestral 
colouring as new as it is charming, instrumen- 
tation both bold and spirituel, an intuitive 
grasp of the situation and complete mastery in 

I This Ooetbe did not do ; h« M71 (G«tpriclM mlt XekaniMnii, 
t. 148): 'Karl H&rU too Webtr should nerv hare composed 
XnrTanthe ; he ought to hare seen nt once that It was a had 
iubjeet, with which nothing could he done.' After what 1 hare 
said it is unnecessary to point out the Injustice of this remark, 
noethe had not musical Inslf ht euongh to nndentand what It was in 
the libretto that attracted Weber, against whom moreover he had 
a prejudice. StlU evra he allowed *Der VrelschSts' to he a good 
•ubject (Eckermann. 11. 1M). 

s ' Uesammelte SchrliUn,' It. 90, 
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treating it» such as genius alone is capable of. 
Only the modes of expression are more refined ; 
Der Freisoh&tz deals with the simple, hearty 
life of the peasantry and forest folk, Euryantbe 
with the highest grades of society. To make 
this clear compare 'Die Thale dampfen, and 

* Was gleicht wohl auf Erden ' ; * Der Mai bringt 
frische Blumen dar,' ad 'Wir winden dir den 
Jungfemkranz ' ; 'Glocklein im Thale,' and 
*Und ob die Wolke'; Adolar's song * Unter 
bluhenden Mandelbaume,' and Max's aria 

* Durch die Walder.' » Glocklein in Thale ' may 
be quoted as an example of the most delicious 
melody shrouded in superb orchestral oolouring. 
It would be impossible to paint both the charac- 
ter and the situation more vividly. In the soena 
and cavatina in the 3rd Act, where Euryantbe 
is abandoned in the wilderness, the colours are 
mixed quite differently. The long wailing notes 
of the solo bassoon, and the solitary flute wan- 
dering aimlessly about, incline one to re-echo 
Schumann's words, ' What a sound comes from 
the instruments! they s]>eak to us from the 
very depths of all being.' The accompaniment 
to 'Hier dicht am Quell,* consisting only of 
the string-quartet and one bassoon, but pro- 
ducing the most extraordinary effect of sound, 
is a striking example of what genius can do 
with small means. Quite different again is the 
colouring for Euryanthe's narrative in the ist 
Act; four muted solo-violins, whose long sus- 
tained notes are supported by quivering violins 
and violas, also muted, with stifled moans from 
low flutes, suggest a spectral form, only half 
visible in the moonlight, hovering overhead and 
muttering words which die away indistinctly on 
the breeze. 

Each of the four principal characters has 
Its own language, to which it adheres strictly 
throughout the opera, and which is accentuated 
by the orchestral colouring employed liberally, 
though not exclusively, for the purpose. As we 
have previously remarked, one prevailing tone 
runs through the whole opera, sharply dis- 
tinguishing it fit)m any other of Weber's. 

One point in which the music of Euryantbe 
is frur superior to that of Der Freischiitz is in 
the use of the larger dramatic forms. Here we 
have grand recitative, full of expression, passion, 
and movement, such as had come from no German 
pen since Gluck's ; grand arias, duets, ensemble- 

Eieces, and splendidly o6nstructed finales. The 
lied- or cavatina-form is used freely for the parts 
of Adolar and Euryantbe ; but Lysiart and Eg- 
lantine never express themselves except in the 
grand dramatic forms, and the higher the passion 
rises the more exclusively do these two charac- 
ters occupy the stage. In this respect the and 
Act is the climax. Here we have one grand form 
after another ; Lysiart's $ce»a ed aria, his duet 
with Eglantine ; Adolar's air, in such wonderful 
contrast, and the duet with Euryantbe; lastly the 
finale, in which a perfect tempest of passions 
seems let loose. The 3rd Act also has dramatic 
forms of the first order, especially Euryanthe's 
air, ' Zu i*'*", und weilet nicht^' with the chorus 

Eea 
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entling diminuendo (a very striking point) and the 
daet and choroi with the clashing swords — ' Trotze 
nicht, Yennessener.' Weber's large dramatic 
pieces are freer as regards form than Mozart*s, 
because he follows the poet more cloeelji almost 
indeed word bv word. Nor can it be said that 
there are no uttle roughnesses, or bits of dull 
or unformed work, but any such are com- 
pletely submerged in the overwhelming flood of 
beauties. 

One reason why Euryanthe has never been 
as popular as Weber*s other operas, or those of 
Mozart, is because of its high strain of pathos, 
unrelieved from the first note to the last. This 
was noticed by Rochlitz, who found the first per- 
formance in Leipzig very fatiguing, and after it 
remained ' for most of the night in a fever, though 
indeed not an impteasant one.' Another reason 
is the extreme difficulty of the work. It requires 
four singers, two men and two women, of the 
first rank, both in capabilities and endurance; 
as well as a first-rate orchestra prepared to 
give the closest and most intelligent rendering. 
Thus good performances of Euryanthe are rare, 
which is to be regretted from all points of view, 
for it is the culminating point of roniantic opera. 
Neither Spohr, Marsohner, nor any later com- 
poser has produced a work fulfilling all the re- 
quirements of romantic opera in so masterly a 
manner. It is one of the most prominent land- 
marks of sub-classic art, if not the most pro- 
minent. 

lo. Although Weber wrote his last opera at 
the request of Kemble, he chose the subject him- 
self, and was aware how completely it suited 
his own individuality. Since the publication 
of Wieland's poem in 1780, two German 
oi)eras had been composed on Oberon. The 
first, Wranitzkys (1790), was one of those 
childish fairy-pieces, whose lively music, harle- 
quin-tricks, scene-painting, and machinery, were 
long the delight of the simple-minded people of 
Vienna. The other, composed for Copenhagen 
(1 790, with the second title of ' Holgcnr Danske ') 
by Kunzen, 6luck*s talented successor, and J. F. 
Reichardt*s friend, was a far more serious work, 
and can be spoken of in connection with Weber's, 
though the latter put it so completely into the 
background as virtually to obliterate it. 

Weber*s librettist, Planch^, likewise worked 
on Wieland's Oberon, or rather on Sotheby's 
transition. Though satisfied with the poem 
in detail, Weber could not reconcile himself 
to English opera as such. 'The cut of an 
English opera is certainly very different from a 
German one ; the English is more a drama vrith 
songs,' he writes (in English) to Planch^ on 
Jan. 6, i8a5; and again on Feb. 19, 'I must 
repeat that the cut of the whole is very foreign 
to all my ideas and maxims. The intermixing 
of so many principal actors who do not sing, 
the omission of the music in the most im- 
portant moments — all deprive our Oberon 
of the title of an opera, and will make him unfit 
for all other theatres in Europe.' These words 
contain a very just criticism on the libretto. 
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The continual change of scene, which keeps 
the spectator in a state of restlessness, is cer- 
tainly a mistake. Weber intended to remodel 
the opera for Germany, when he would have 
put it into a form more in accordance with his 
own ideas, giving the music a larger share in the 
course of the plot^ but simplifying the plot so 
that it should run more smoothly and consecu- 
tively. Whether he would also have endea- 
voured to strengthen the dramatic interest is 
doubtful. As it stands, it is an epic poem drama- 
tised, rather than a drama. But no subject 
dealing with fairyland can admit of dramatic 
treatment beyond a limited extent, for the 
characters, instead of moving independently, and 
of their own free will, act under the guidance 
of supernatural powers, who vinbly interfere 
with their destiny on all occasions. Weber 
required not so much characters full of dramatic 
action, as suggestive situations and picturesque 
scenes, and Uiese Planches libretto supplied to 
the fiilL That he had the Grerman form in his 
mind all the time he was setting the English, is 
evident from the fact that he had each number, 
as fistst as he composed it, translated by Theodor 
Hell, of Dresden, instructing him to make the 
words correspond as closely as possible to the 
melody. HeU's workmanship was not of the best, 
and Weber was too much occupied to correct 
all his blunders. One glaring instance occurs 
in Beiza's grand scena ('Ocean, thou mighty 
monster ') ; a beam from the setting sun parts 
the storm-clouds, and she exclaims, 'And now 
the suii bursts forth,' which Hell translates^ 
'Und nun die Sonn' geht auf (rises). Thus 
the astonished spectator, having been told that 
it is morning, shortly beholds the sun set in 
the same quieter from which it has just risen. 
Nevertheless the passage is always so sung in 
Germany, and the absurdity, if noticed at all, 
is laid at the door of the English librettist. 
Weber got his translator to make a reduction in 
the number of the personages introduced. In the 
quartet, 'Over the dark blue waters,' Planch^ 
gave the bass to a sea-captain, and in the duet, 
' On the banks of sweet Garonne,' associated a 
Greek fellow-slAve with Fatima, in both cases 
because the original Sherasmin was a poor singer. 
These makeshifts find no place in the Gennan ver- 
sion, or in the English revival at Her Majesty's in 
i860. Then agidn, the song ' Yea, even love to 
fame must yield,' composed in London for Braham 
in place of 'From boyhood trained in battle-field.* 
is omitted in the German, while another addition, 
the prayer in the 2nd Act, 'Ruler of this awful 
hour,' is retained. The first was a concession on 
the part of the composer, who did not care for 
this 'battle-picture'; but he saw that the prayer 
was not only a passage of great beauty, but 
materially strengthened the part of Huon.^ 

I Hell's transUtloQ wu pnbliihed almost slmnlUDMmsly with tlM 
oiigintl libretto, the prHikce to which is dated ' Brompton Crescent. 
April 10. 1888.' The Uerman title runs ' Oberon. Kloff of the KiTes, 
a romantio &lry-opera in 3 sets. Translated tor the Gennan stag* 
bf Theodor Hell from the Enflish origtoal hj J. R. Planchi. 
set to mnslo by Capellmelster Frejherr Karl Maria too Weber* 
(Arnold, Dresden and Lelprig. 1896). With a long preflMe by tha 
translator. 
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The musio to Oberon, though the work of a 
man dying by inches, bean no traces of mental 
exhaustion. Indeed it is delightfully fresh and 
original throughout, and entirely different from 
all the rest of Weber's compositions. The key- 
note of the whole is its picture of the mysteries 
of Elf-land, and the life of the spirits of air, earth, 
and water. True, this note is touched in 
Der Freischiltz and Euiyanthe, but in Oberon 
it is struck with full force, and vibrates with 
an almost intoxicating sweetness. What Weber 
did in this direction was absolutely new, and a 
valuable addition to his art, and many composers 
have followed in the same track. His melody, 
the chords of his harmony, the figures employed, 
the effects of colour so totally unexpected — all 
combine to waft us with mysterious power into 
an unknown land. Anybody acquamted with 
the Adagio of the overture will see what we 
mean. Of a charm almost unparalleled is the 
introduction to the ist Act, with the elves flitting 
hither and thither, softly singing as they keep 
watch over Oberon*8 slumbers. The and Act is 
specially rich in delicious pictures of nature, now 
in her tender and dreamy, now in her savage 
and sublime, moods.^ Puck's invocation of the 
spirits, the roar of the tempest — ^the most powerful 
representation of a storm in music excepting Bee- 
thoven's in the Pafi^ral Symphony — the magnifi- 
cent picture in Beiza's grand scena of the gradual 
calming of the waves beneath the rays of the 
setting sun ; lastly, the finale, with the mermaids' 
bewildering song, and the elves dancing in the 
moonlight on the strand, — these are musical 
treasures which have not yet been exhausted. 
Mendelssohn, Gade, Bennett, drew the inspira- 
tion for their romantic scenes of a similar kind 
from ' Oberon,' but none of them have attained 
the depth or the individuality of their prototype. 
Even Schumann trod in his footsteps in isolated 
passages of * Paradise and the Peri,' the ballad 
' Vom Pagen und der Konigstochter,* and ' Man- 
fred.' Of German opera composers I say nothing ; 
their imitation of him is patent. 

Through the hazy atmosphere of this land 
of sprites and fairies, we discern the outlined 
features of two contrasting races and countries — 
Western chivalry and Oriental life. In the 
finale of the ist Act, the opening of the and, 
and the dance of slaves in the 3rd, we have, 
sketched by a master-hand, the duUness, in- 
ertness, and yet imaginativeness of the Oriental 
disposition. The mdody sung by the guard of 
the harem in the ist Act is Arabian, that 
in the 3rd Act at the commencement of the 
dance of Almanzor's slaves, Turkish, both used 
with great skill to give a local colouring. From 
the mass of these stupid, indolent, sensual Orien- 
tals, Beiza and Fatima stand out with all the 
greater charm. They seem in a sense the em- 
bodiment of all that is beautiful in the East, 
and their connection with the Prankish knights 
forms a link between the East and West. The 
brilliant and energetic knights form the strong- 

1 MaT not the qItm ud tprites be IntMtded tu psnonificaUont of 
the luroflt of nfttare 7 
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est contrast to the Orientals. This is suggested 
with irresistible force in the Allegro of the 
overture, and further emphasised in the body of 
the opera, in Huon's grand air in Eb ('I revel 
in hope *) and the splendid march at the close. 
In Euryanthe Weber had already shown his 
gift for the ohevalresqne, but it comes out here 
with a difference. <In Oberon,' as Bochlitz 
well puts it, 'the leading characteristics are gen- 
tleness, friendly feeling, and cheerfulness, with 
no lack of energy, spirit, or movement. The 
general impression is not exciting, agitating, 
disturbing, but elevating, soothing, and calming.' 
Had Weber been permitted to complete the 
German revision, it might possibly have bera the 
crown of all his operas? As it is, its immortality 
is assured.' 

II. Next after Weber's operas come into con- 
sideration his lieder, the Lied-form playing, as 
was natural with a German, so important a part 
in his operas. His Lieder bear unmistakable 
traces of that dramatic element which runs 
through everything he wrote. He left 78 Ger- 
man Lieder for single voice with PF. or guitar 
accompaniment, brides two or three Italian 
canzonets, a French romance, and a song from 
LallaRookh, *From Chindara's warbling fount 
I oome,' his last composition, with the accom- 
paniment merely sketched in.' We do not 
mclude his 10 Scotch airs arranged with accom- 
paniment for PF., flute, violin, and cello. Among 
the part-songs should be singled out 16 Lieder 
for men's voices, and 3 Volkslieder for a voices 
with accompaniment. 

The poets from whom Weber took his words 
are Matthison, Herder, Buiger, Voas, Kotzebue, 
Tieck, Sohenkendorf, and Eomer. Of these^ 
with the exception of Komer, he set but one or 
two, sometimes only one, poem apiece. Goethe's 
name does not appear at all, which, considering 
the antipathy between the two, may not have 
been accidentaL Unknown or unimportant 
writers of verse, such as Muchler, Gubitz, Elan- 
negiesser, occur pretty frequently. The greater 
part of the verses composed by him, and the 
finest, are Volkslieder. 

It was at the suggestion of Yogler that 
Weber first made a study of the songs of the 
people, and this study, added to his own in- 
tuitive perception of what was intrinsically 
good and individual in popular music, enabled 
him to hit off the chanboteristio tone of the 
Volkslied as nobody had done before. <Mein 
Schatz ist auf die Wanderschaft hin,* * Herzchen, 
mein Schatzchen, bist tausendmal mein,* ' Wenn 
ich ein Yoglein war,' 'Ich hab' mir eins erwiihlet,* 
'O Berlin, ich muss dich lassen,' "Sis nichts 
mit den alten Weibem,' are songs in which every 
variety of feeling is expressed with a freshness 
and originality rarely met with. His musical 



s The tall Mor* hM iMan pnbUihed In 1 
Sehletlngw of B«rlln. 

s SehlMlofer of Berlin taM paUiahad a oomid«ta edltkm In S toIi. 
of Wtber** tongt. Two or three onlmporttnt ooei for ilofle Toke 
•re omitted, but the 9-pftrt tongs. Italian duets, numerous choruses 
•»r men's voices (arranged), part-songa for Tarloos Toloea with 
•eoompanlOMnts. bring up the number to UXH 
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treatment too of songs in dialect, especially those 
of a homoroas or rollicking charaicter, was ex- 
cellent ; instances are ' Traiiro, der Sommer, der 
ist do/ ' Mein Schatzerl is hubsch/ and * I und 
mein janges Weib.* The form of these songs is 
most simple, and generally sfcrophical ; the accom- 
paniment fireqaently for the guitar. This sim- 
plicity is their greatest merit, and though the 
taste of the day is unfavourable to simple songs, 
and Weber*s liave been cast into the shade by 
Schubert's and Schumann's magnificent songs 
with their almost orchestral treatment, they are 
not lost to the musical world, but bear the stamp 
of imperishability. 

Besides these Lieder Weber composed other 
songs of a more ambitious character, with PF. 
accompaniment) each stanza having a different 
melody. In this branch of composition be is, 
next to Beethoven, the earliest great master. 
There is, however, an essential difference between 
his songs and those not only of Beethoven, but 
of Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, his 
being all more or less of a dramatic character. 
His genius spread its wings best when he 
had a distinct character, or a sharply-defined 
situation, to portray. It is a significant fact 
that some of the most charming of his strophi- 
cal songs were written for interpolation mto 
plays, *neber die Berge mit Ungestiim,' and 
' Lass mich schlummem, Herzlein, schweige,' for 
instance. It ia only by keeping steadfastly in 
view a certain personage, or picturing a certain 
soene^ that one is fuUy able to reaUse the in- 
tended impression. It is most remarkable to see 
how much the music assists the imagination in 
this respect. Take, for instance, Yoss's 'Rei- 
gen * ; in a moment the whole picture of a village 
fair in full swing rises up before one's mind's 
eye. The extraordinary flexibility of his musi- 
cal speech stood Weber in good stead here. 
Not only did it enable him to adapt his vocal 
melodies to each rise and fall in the words, 
but it gave him, to a degree hitherto un- 
known, the power of choosing the precise notes, 
or series of notes, vocal and instrumental, fitted 
to impress on the hearer some mental picture 
called up by perhaps a single word. A perfect 
model of composition in thk kind is the Lied — 
one of his finest indeed in all respects — 'Das 
Madchen an das erste Schneeglockchen.' Not 
that Weber ever degenerates into mere declama- 
tion ; his songs are always good in form, with 
a flowing, well-connected melody. Well aware 
of this plasticity he ventured on poems of in- 
volved construction, by no means easily adapt- 
able to music. For instance, he managed a 
triolet ('Keine Lust ohn* treues Lieben') with 
great skill, and his are the first completely suc- 
cessful settings of the sonnet ('bu liebes, 
holdes, himmeUtiisses Wesen,' and ' Die Wunde 
brennt, die bleichen Lippen beben'). Among 
his characteristic pieces for single voice and 
PF. may be specified * Die vier Temperamente,* 
and, above alC the delicious ' Unbefiuigenheit ' 
Frage mich immer, fragest umsonst '), a 
sketch of a merry, saucy, roguish, bat tender- 
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hearted girl, and truly a chtf cCceuvre, Thus 
Weber's vocal compositions contain the two 
main elements of which German opera is con- 
stituted — the Lied and the dramatic son<;. 
These too appear in turn in the ten splendid 
songs from Komer's * Leyer und Schwert,* four 
of which are for single voice and PF., and six 
for male chorus unaccompanied. Of the single 
songs, ' Vater ich rufe dich ' and ' Die Wunde 
brennt,' are magnificent tone-pictures in Weber's 
own style. Even in the strophical choruses there 
are touches of great power. The beginning of 
*Du Schwert an meiner Linken* rings like a 
sword-thrust. 'Ltitzow's wilde Jagd' contains 
a complete dramatic scene within a single stanza 
of a I bars. The horsemen plunge forward out 
of the forest gloom, rush by in tearing haste, 
shout one wild hurrah, and are gone.^ 

I a. It has often been felt as a diflSculty that 
Weber should pass straight from such operas as 
Silvana and Abu Hassan to a masterpiece like Der 
Freischutz. One explanation of this sudden and 
startling progress may probably be found in the 
songs which were his main occupation from 1811 
to 181 7. Another important landmark is the 
cantata Kampf und Sieg (18 15). This is not a 
cantata in the modem sense — i. e. an essentially 
lyric vocal piece — but one rather in the sense of 
the 17th and i8th centuries> when the word 
signified solo songs representing a specific cha- 
racter in a specific situation. The only difference 
was that Weber employed the full resources of 
solo-singers, chorus, and orchestra. . The central 
idea is the battle of Waterloo, with various 
episodes grouped round it, and a grand chorus, 
<Herr Gott dich loben wir,' as finale. The 
description of the battle forms what we should 
now call a grand dramatic scene, an opera finale, 
only without action. It is led up to by warlike 
choruses, animating the battalions as Uiey mus- 
ter to the fight. Even the arming of the Aus- 
trian troops is indicated by the Austrian Grena- 
diers* Much heard in the distance. A wild 
march announces the approach of Napoleon's 
army, while the Germans sing Komer's solemn 
prayer : — 

As rtf* tbn powen ofMI. 
God. let Th7 mithtj bftnd 
P«Iaehood'> fttronfftiold o'erthrow. 
LMd lu. Lord God of Uo«u 
Lead ua. Thou trluno Uod. 
rabr uns zur Schlacht and mm Lead oi to strib ftad Tlctoir* 
Slos*. 

The battle, which then commences, is at first 
left entirely to the orchestra. The day is going 
against the Allies. The French tune ' ^ ira ' 
is heard shrilling out wildly and triumphantly 
above the other instruments, while broken eja- 
culations, such as ' Des Feindes Spott I ' (* Sport 
of our foesf) 'O HoUengraun 1 ' (<0 hor- 
rorl') 'Verlaast Du Gott, die Dir vertraun!' 
(* Wilt Thou, O God, forsake those who trust in 
Theef) burst from the allies scattered about 
the field. The tumidt is just dying away, 
when lo I the Prussian horns, first faint in the 

1 It li b7 no meani onoomnon to hear tha lart four ban repaatodl 
a fkot whloh shows withoot explanation how eotlralj Web«r's Idea 
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Gott. delne starke Faost 
StOnt dai Oebtude der LAfa. 
rohr uni. Berr Zebaoth. 
FOhr una. dreleinger Gott. 
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distanoe, then loader and loader; the Choroi 
liatens, 

aJ^ WiDdM noitin 
Sprengts von den UOffela 
Die Flur entl«nf I 
Dta FahiMB wallen. 
Dia BOraar whaUMi. 
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On wlngi of tho wind 
Down from ih« hills 
It nuhM along Um plain! 
The bannen wava. 
The trompata blarab 



and then barats into the air of Weber*8 Lied, 
' LUtzows wilde Jagd/ to the words 

O Hlnunelflnat naeh Todaadiang. 

Das Ul FreuaNns muthlger 8chlacht(flMnf 1 

O hcaTenly J07 from deadly pain. 
Tls FruMla's romlnc battla-aongi 

This passage, and the redoubled yiolence with 
which the onslaught is renewed, produce a 
dramatic effect of ^e strongest kind. From this 
point the Toioes are employed continually. The 
* Qtk ira,' at first so loud and bold, is now, as it 
were, hustled and put down by the rest of the 
orchestra; it is at length wholly silenced, the 
enemy flies with the victors at hia heels, till at 
last * God save the Kingf^ peals solemnly forth 
from the orchestra, and the colossal tone- 
picture is at an end. The same dramatic treat- 
ment may be discerned in all the episodical 
pieces, especially the orchestral introduction, 
which is not an abstract pieoe of music, but 
is intended as a picture of the state of mind of 
the nations, who, after a brief foretaste of peace, 
are again plunged into the horrors of war by 
Napoleon's return from Elba. 'The introduc- 
tion is of a rugged, stormy, mournful, angry 
spirit, broken in its accents; rising in force 
towurds the end, and dying in dry, hard, sullen 
strokes.* So says Weber in his explanatory 
notice written for the first performance at 
Prague.' The closing chorus alone is wholly 
lyric in character; though not absolutely free 
from technical imperfections, it is full of fire 
and inspiration, and contains some grand pas- 
sages. The cantata however as a whole too far 
exceeds ordinary limits to take its due place in 
the concert-room. There is in it a certain contra- 
diction of styles. Although at first frequently 
performed, and never failing to make a great 
impression, it has gradually slipped out of the 
musical world, now that the events which gave 
it birth are less vividly remembered. The 
'Leyer und Schwert* choruses are still in full 
life, because they are in all respects true to their 
species. And yet the enthusiasm for liberty, 
with idl its impetuosity and all its pathos, is 
expressed quite as forcibly in the cantata. Its 
popcdarity may be less great, but it is an even 
more valuable piece of evidence for the history of 
Web^s development as a dramatic composer. 

13. Between 1810 and 1815 Weber wrote six 
grand Concert-airs with Italian words, and these 
also have their share in explaining the extraor- 
dinary maturity of ' Der Fr^htits.' Several are 
of high artistic merit, notably the fourth ('Signor, 
se pi^ sei *), composed in 181 a for Prince Frede- 

1 Tha VoIkshTmne 'Hall dlr Im Slageakrani ' li mnc to thii air In 
Oamany. and Webar aridenUy had tha words In hii mind hara. Ha 
wad the aama tuna for tha flnala to tha Jubal-oaTertura. [Saa OOD 
•ATI THE Kino. voL 1. p. 007 «.] 

s Beprlntad complaU to tha ' LebcnahUd.' UL M. 



rio of Gotha.' It is written for tenor and double 
chorus, and is in fiftctagrand dramatic acefia. None 
of these Italian airs however come up to a Ger- 
man goeua written in 181 8 for insertion in Che- 
rubini's ' Lodoiska.' It was intended for Frau 
Milder-Hauptmann, then in Berlin, and was to 
be the 1st number in the 2nd act. It b a work of 
the first rank, and of itself proves that the 
creator of 'Der Freischuts* had now attained 
his fiill stature. How it comes to be now wholly 
forgotten it is difiSoult to understand. 

14. Among Weber's remaining vocal composi- 
tions we have still some Cantatas and the two 
Masses to consider. *Der Erste Ton' (1818), 
words by Rochlits, most be mentioned among the 
cantatas, although the term scarcely applies to it 
The greater part of the poem is declaimed to an 
orchestral accompaniment, but a 4-part chorus is 
introduced near the end. The form is peculiar 
and new. It cannot be called a melodrama, be- 
cause the poem is narrative and not dramatic. 
The nearest approach to it is in some of the 
descriptive recitatives in Haydn*s oratorios. The 
descriptive part of the music shows already, 
though indistinctly, that plasticity which he was 
presently to make use of in such an incomparable 
way. The dosing chorus does not satisfy the 
requirements of 1^ and Weber himself spoke 
of it as 'rough' part-writing. Another hymn 
of Rochlitz's, 'In seiner Ordnung schaffl der 
Herr,' is a fine work of art. It was composed in 
1813, and dedicated to the ' Musik-Gesellschaft* 
of Ziirich, which had elected him an honorary 
member. At first the composer has evidently had 
a difficulty in warming to his work, on aooount 
of the haUT-dogmatic, half-descriptive nature of 
the words ; and the hearer, though occasionally in- 
terested, is not carried away by the earlier move- 
ments. The introduction of the chorale ' Drum 
leme still dich fiassen ' (to the tune of ' O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden') is scarcely to be jus- 
tified on esthetic grounds. But then comes 
the chorus 'Gelobt sei Gott,* and all that has 
hiUierto failed to please is forgotten, and the 
hearer swept away in the ru&ng torrent of 
foamy music The fugue of this chorus, ' Im 
Wettersturm, im Wogendrang,* is a character- 
piece of the first rank. To criticise each detail of 
this polyphonic movement would be pedantic ; it 
is a work of genius, and its flashing enthusiasm 
bears comparison, at a distance of course, to cer- 
tain parts of Beethoven's 9th Symphony.* 

Of the six occasional cantatas composed for 
the Court of Saxony, the Jubel-Cantata, written 
for ike 50th anniversary of Friedrich August's 
accession (1818) is the most important, both in 
size and matter. The four choral movements, 
Nob. I, 4» 7. and 9 are ripe examples of Weber's 
talent for delineating a specific situation, and 
make one regret that the work as a whole, from 
the circumstances of its origin, is unavailable 
for general use. It is essentially a Saxon, nay, 
idmost a Dresden composition, and no sympa- 
thy is now felt for Friedrich August. Wendt's 

• Op. BS. Sehleilnfar. Barlln, voeal Mora. 

« Saora. parts, and PF. seora, pobllshad by SdUesincar at Berlin. 
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attempt to tmn it into a harrest oaatata prored 
&irly laooeoifiil in one or two cases, especially 
Nob. 4 and 7 ; but the music is, as a rale, too 
closely wedded to the words to be divorced from 
them, nnless at great sacrifice.^ 

15. As to Weber's Masses, those acquainted 
with the state of Catholic chmxsh-musio at the 
beginning of the 19th century will not expect 
to find them written in a pure church-s^lo. 
Church music of this description is now almost 
a thing of the past ; in the great centres it is en- 
tirely tabooed in favour of the music of the 
15th and 1 6th centuries. Under these circum- 
stances Weber's masses have little prospect of 
revival. They are probably never heard except 
in the Hof kirche of Dresden, and rarely there, 
and are bound to succumb to the fate which has 
overtaken those of Haydn, Mozart, and Hummel. 
Fine music they contain in abundance. As 
previously mentioned, they were produced within 
a short time of each other, in 1818 and 1810. 
After Weber's fiiuhion they contrast sharply 
with each other, while each has one prevailing 
tone running consistently through to the end. 
1818 being the 50th year of the king's reign, he 
gave to the Eb mass a tone of solemnity and 
splendour noticeable specially in the Sanctus. 
That in G, being for a family festival, is quite 
idyllic in character. 'I mean to keep before 
myself,' he wrote to Rorhlitz, 'the idea of 
a happy fiunily party kneeling in prayer, and 
rejoicing before the Lord as His children.' It is 
worth while to examine the mass, and see how 
this idea is worked out. The Kyrie, Sanctus 
(with an exquisite Benedictns), and Agnus Dei, 
are delightful music. Occasional suggestions of 
well-known passages in his operas jar on a 
modem ear, but a composer is scarcely to be 
blamed for retaining his identity, even in a mass. 
His love of contrast, and habit of never remain- 
ing long occupied with one musical idea, give 
these pieces a somewhat restless and piecemeal 
effect, and for this reason those who were accus- 
tomed to Haydn's and Mozart's masses felt these 
too 'secular. ' 

16. When a youth of twenty Weber wrote 
two Symphonies, dever and to a certain ex- 
tent interesting, but parti-coloured and with- 
out form. The indications they gave of his 
future position as an orchestral composer were 
very inadequate, and in later years they by no 
means satisfied himself. Of wholly difierent 
import are his ten overtures, Peter SchmoU 
(remodelled 1807 as * Grande Ouverture k plu- 
sieurs instruments'), Rtibezahl (remodelled 1811 
as 'Ouverture sum Beherrscher der Geister,' 
'Ruler of the Spirits'), 'Ouverture Chlnesa' 
(remodeUed 1819 for Turandot), Silvana^ Abu 
Hassan, Jubelouverture, Freisohiitz, Preoiosa, 
Euryanthe, and Oberon. Of these, Peter 
Schmoll and Silvana are unimportant and 
inmiature. In Turandot the local colouring 

1 The noro, with the two Mti of words, ud preeodod by th* Juhel- 
OuTortiiM. U pnbllthed by Schlesinfer (Berlin). A tall Miftlyili 
with unple qaotationi ii giren in the ' Monthly Musical Beoord.' 1873. 

3 llie More of the Xb idam wu pobllihed by Bichaoli (Paris), that 
of the one in O by HasUnger (Vienna. 04Uum dt lmm«t. 
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furnished by * Chinese air is pushed into an 
extreme wmch becomes ugly. The remaining 
seven are amongst the finest, and excepting 
perhaps Riibezslu and Abu Hassan, the most 
popular pieces in the woiid. They hold a middle 
position between simple introductions and ab- 
stract orchestral works, sounding equally well in 
the concert-room and the theatre. Tbi» thej 
share with the overtures of Mosart and Chon- 
bini, while much of the effect of Beethoven's, and 
the whole of Uie effect of Schumann's Genoveva 
and Manfred is lost when played on the stsge. 
There are, however, important aifferences of style 
between these overtures and those of Mozsrt and 
Cherubini. This is not so much because Weber 
constructed them out of the materials of the opera, 
though some have with great injustice gone so 
fsr as to maintain that they are mere el^ant 
potpourris. Each is a complete conception, and 
— some unimportant passages apart— carved out 
of one block. That what looks like mosaic may 
have been constructed organically is proved by 
Cherubini's 'Anacreon' overture, in which — a 
little-known fact — there is not a single bar not 
contained in the opera. Weber's natural way of 
working was not to develop continuously, but to 
proceed firom one strong contrast to another. 
His musical ideas are seldom adapted for the- 
matic treatment, being always full of meaning, 
but with few capacities of development. The 
instant one idea is g^ven out decisively it calls 
up another absolutely opposed to it. Illus- 
trations of this may be found in the opening 
of the Riibezahl overture, as well as m the 
Eb movement of the Allegro in that to ' Der 
Preischtitz,' This method of progression by 
continual contrasts is undoubtedly the sign- 
manual of Weber's dramatic genius; and to it 
his works owe as much of their stimulating effect 
and fascination, as they do to the variety, ten- 
derness, and brilliancy of the instrumentation. 

17. This explains why Weber produced so 
little chamber-music The quiet thoughtfulness, 
the refinements of instrumental polyphony, the 
patient unravelling and metamorphosing of a 
subject, which are the essence of tiiis branch of 
art, were not congenial to one who liked to be 
up and away. He did not write a single string 
quartet; and his PF. quartet, string quintet 
with clarinet^ and trio for PF., cello, and flute, are^ 
for him, unimportant compositions, and not 
always in the true chamber-music style. JiUms 
appositely observes that the trio is pastoral in 
character, and the last three movements almost 
dramatic. Bv this he means not so much that 
the composer had in his mind specific figures or 
scenes, but that the subjects are almost like 
spoken phrases, and the contrasts singularly 
life-like. Many movements of Beethoven 8 
chamber-music were inspired by some definite 
poetical idea (as the adagios of the quartets 
in F major (No. i) and E minor), but these 
are all genuine chamber-music. The third 
movement of the trio, headed ' Sch&fers-EUage ' 
(Shepherd's Lament), is a series of clever varia- 
tions on a simple melody of eight bars. I believe 
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— ^though Jahns does not agree with me — ^that 
this is the air of a real Lied, and saepect it to be 
a setting of Goethe's 'Da droben auf jenem 
Berge/ but wheUier Weber's or not we have at 
present no means of determining. Amongst his 
chamber-music must not be forgotten six sonatas 
for PF. and violin, published in 1811. Though 
of modest dimensions, and occasionally somewhat 
immature, they contain a host of charming 
thoughts; the ideal they aim at is not high, 
but they form the most delightful drawing-room 
music possible. 

18. As the reader will perceive, we do not class 
Weber*B Piano compositions with his chamber- 
music. Here our verdict must be wholly 
different. Weber was one of the greatest and 
most original pianists of his day. After his 
thorough grounding when a boy he never be- 
came the pupil of any of the principal virtuosi, 
and all the finishing part of his education was 
his own work. He formed himself neither on 
Clementi nor Hummel; indeed, his feeling with 
regard to the latter was one of decided opposition. 
Alter hearing him in Vienna in 1 813, he wrote 
in his diary, * Hummel improvised — dry but 
correct.* After a concert of Hummel's in 18 16, 
Weber wrote that * Hummel seemed to set 
the most store on plenty of runs executed with 
great clearness. Drawing out and developing 
the higher resources of the instrument, he perhaps 
undervalues too much.'* In private letters he 
spoke still more openly, saying plainly that 
' Hummel had not made a study of the nature 
of the pianoforte.* This he himself had done most 
thoroughly, and in consequence obtained a num- 
ber of effects at once new and thoroughly in 
accordance with the nature of the instrument. 
This was the principal cause of the imexpected- 
ness which was so striking in his playing, besides 
its brilliancy, fire, and expression. Wide 
stretches, easy to his long flexible fingers, bold 
jumps firom one part of the keyboard to another, 
rapid passages of thirds for one hand (the Eb 
concerto), or of thirds, sixths, and octaves for 
both, runs with accompanying chords for the 
same hand (first movement of the sonata in C) 
— such are some of his technical resources, all 
of real value because used to express really new 
ideas. His pianoforte style also shows, within 
reasonable limits, a leaning to the orchestral. 
For instance, in the finale of the Sonata in D 
minor he must oertainly have had the cello and 
clarinet in mind when he wrote the cantabiUftiSid 
the still more beautiful counter-subject. Again, 
in the first movement of the Sonata in G his 
mental ear has evidently been filled with the 
sound of the orchestra from bar 4. 

The four Sonatas (in G, Ab, D minor, and 
E minor), are pronounced by Marx to excel in 
some respects even the sonatas of Beethoven. 
This is going too far. In perfection of form 
Weber is always fiir behind Beethoven, and 
though his ideas may be equally original, they 
are far less solid, and not so varied. His sonatas 
therefore cannot be considered models of the 

iL«b«MbUd.lU.U7. 
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type, which Beethoven's are in the highest 
degree. They are rather fimtasias in sonata- 
form, and their very irregularities give them a 
kind of air of improvisation, which is their 
chief charm. Ambros says, 'They blo8son» 
like an enchanted garden of romance. The 
paths of such gardens generally lead into a 
wilderness, where a wealth of gorgeous ideas 
is crowded together among heterogeneous rou- 
lades, like delicious fruits among exotic foliage 
and luxuriant creepers.' The same contrast 
is discoverable between the sonatas in them- 
selves. Each has its distinctive character, con- 
sistently maintained throughout. When we say 
that no one of Beethoven's sonatas resembles 
another, we mean something quite different from 
this. The divergence between his various crea- 
tions goes far deeper; with Weber certain 
favourite phrases are firequently repeated, and 
his sphere of ideas is fiur less extensive. His 
sonatas contrast more in form and colour than 
in essence ; in each he gives us his whole self, 
but from a different point of view. 

Next to the sonatas in importance are his ten 
sets of Variations.' Weber did not attempt — as 
Bach did in the ' Goldberg ' variations, or Bee- 
thoven in the ' Eroica ' ones, and those on 
Diabelli's walti — to enlarge the bounds of varia- 
tion, but clung to the simple old-fashioned form. 
This makes it all the more wonderful that he oould 
cram so much that was new within such narrow 
limits. In the invention of new figures and 
striking harmonies he is inexhaustible, and — ^a 
main point— each has its own distinctive and 
sharply- defined stamp. His dramatic genius 
never left him. His variations on *Vien quk, 
Doriua bella,' op. 7 ; on * A peine au sortir ^e 
Tenfance,' op. 28 ; and on * Schone Minka,* 
op. 40, are among the finest specimens of the 
kmd. 

His talent shone most conspicuously whenever 
he had a poetical idea to interpret musically, 
and nowhere do we see this more clearly thim 
in his two PolonaiBes, in Eb and E, and above 
all in his ' Invitation to the Waltz,' known all 
over the world. The 'Rondo brilliant' op. 6a, 
and the 'Memento capricoioso,' op. la, though 
not unattractive, scarcely come up to the other 
three pieces. Of pianoforte music for four hands 
his ondy examples are op. 3, 10, and 60, con- 
taining 6, 6, and 8 pieces respectively. Bee- 
thoven scarcelv ever wrote for four hands, and 
Mozart but seldom. Speaking generally, Schu- 
bert ranks as the founder of modem four-hand 
pianoforte music, but before his day Weber 
had produced his op. 60, a collection of little 
pieces which for invention, and fascination of 
sound, do not yield to Schubert's best work of 
the kind. 

19. Finally Weber takes high rank as a com- 
poser of Goncertos. As a pianist it was of course 
an object to him to find scope for his own instru- 
ment with an orchestra. Of his three concertos the 
one in F minor, op. 79 (Gonoertstfick) is to this 

1 1 tMhida th* wlaUona for FF. and tloUn. op^ Sk and for PF. 

and elftrliwt, op. 9S. 
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dfty ft stock-pieoe with Tirtuoti, and hiu left 
its mark on later compoeers. Mendelssohn would 
probably not have written his G minor con- 
certo, but for this predecessor. Not the least 
of its many attractions is its form (Larghetto, 
Allegro, March, Finale), diverging so materially 
from that of all previous concertos. Then too, 
though complete in itself as a piece of music, it is 
prompted by a poetical idea, for a whole dramatic 
scene was in the composer's mind when he wrote 
it. What this was we are told by Benedict, 
who on the morning of the first performance 
of ' Der Freiichtttz ' sat listening with Weber's 
wife, while he played them the Concertstuck 
then just finished. 

The Gh&telaine sits all slone on her balcony gazing 
tix away into the distance. Her knight has gone to the 
Holy limd. Tears have passed by, battles have been 
fought. Is he still alive T will she ever see him again T 
Her excited imagination calls np a vision of her hus- 
band lying wounded and forsaken on the battlefield. 
Can she not fly to him, and die by his side. She falls 
back unconscious. But hark I what notes are those in 
the distance 7 Over there in the forest something flashes 
in the sunlight— nearer and nearer. Knights and squires 
with the cross of the Crusaders, banners waving^ ac- 
clamations of the pe — ^' ■ — "■ *' "■ *-*--• "•-- 

sinks into his arms, 
without end. The 



olamaticms of the people ; and there— it is Jbe 1 She 

very woods , _^ 

of love ; a thousand voices proclaim his victory.* i 



I triumphuit Happinei 
r woods and waves sing the son 



The port which the different movements take 
in this programme is obvious enough. The music 
is quite independent of the idea which prompted 
it. but a knowledge of the programme adds 
greatly to the pleasure of listening ; and the fact 
of his having composed in this manner is an 
interesting point in the study of Weber's idio- 
syncrasy. 

The other two concertos, in and Eb, have 
been unduly neglected for the Ck>ncert-8tiick. 
The former, composed in i8io, is indeed not so 
brilliant, but its delightfully original finale would 
alone make it a valuable work. The other owes 
its origm apparently to Beethoven's Concerto 
in£b. This came out in February i8ii, and 
we learn from Weber's diary that he bought 
a copy in Leipzig on Jan. 14, 1812. His own 
concerto in Eb was finished in December of 
the same year at Gotba. The choice of the 
key, the remote key of B major for the Adagio, 
and still closer resemblances between parts 
of the movements of the two, show how deep 
an impressioh Beethoven's work had made on 
the younger artist. Still it was only suggestion, 
and did not affect Weber's identity. The differ- 
ences between the two will be found quite as 
decided as the resemblances. 

ao. When once Mozart had introduced the 
clarinet into the higher range of music it rapidly 
becsme a favourite solo-instrument Germany 
had at the beginning of the century two pre- 
eminent darinet-players — Hermstedft of Son- 
dershausen, and Barmann of Munich. Spohr 
composed for the former, Weber for the latter.' 

I BwMdlef • ' Weber.* 

t Of Weber's Am worln for elsrtnet wlo. fire are dedlealed to his 
Mend BinauiD ; the ilzth. op. 48, bean no dedSeetton. It teems 
probiOile (hun Jlhns (p. 494. No. 87) that this wss oompofed for 
Henastedt M his own request, but that Weber would not dedJeste It 
to blm oat of coDslderstloD for BInnsaa. 
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Hermstedt was an excellent player as hr as tech- 
nique went, but a man of limited intellect, while 
Bsirmann, with an equally brilliant technique, 
was a thorough artist in temperament, and 
a man of refined taste. Spohr*s clarinet com- 
positions are good work, but, perhaps because 
he was in the habit of composing for Herm- 
stedt, he never seems to have got at the 
heart of the instrument. This WeMr did, and 
to such an extent that he is still the classical 
composer for the clarinet It is a remarkable 
instance of his power of penetrating into the 
nature ^of instruments, that though not able to 
play the clarinet himself he should have so far 
developed its resources that since his day 
no substantial advance has been made by com- 
posers in handling the instrument. His three 
clarinet-concertos (ops. 73, 74, and a6, the last 
a concertino) were all written in 181 1, when 
he was living in Munich in constant inter- 
course with Barmann. We have also two works 
for PF. and clarinet, Variations on a theme 
from Silvana, and a fine Duo concertante in 
three movements, op. 48. Wind-instruments are 
now out of fiishion for concert- playing, and one 
seldom hears anything on such occasions but 
the piano and violin, instead of the pleasing 
variety which used to prevail with so much 
advantage to art, and this has caused a most re- 
gretable neglect of Weber* r clarinet concerto*. 
But seldom as these are heard, those he wrote 
for other wind-instruments are never played 
at all. And yet the concertos for horn, bassoon, 
and flute, testify very remarkably to his won- 
derful gift for penetrating into the nature of 
an instrument. 

ai. Weber's turn for literary composition, de- 
veloped most strongly between the years 1809 
and 1 81 8, has been already mentioned.' A few 
remarks on the value of his literary compositions 
will fitly dose our review of his productive work. 
As a rule his pen was naturally employed on 
musical matters, only one of his newspaper articles 
being on a general su bject — *Ueber Baden-Baden,* 
Aug. I, 1810. His talent for authorship was un- 
doubtedly considerable. His narrative is clear and 
intelligible, his style correct, elegant, and lively, 
with a certain freedom not at all unbecoming. 
Now and then, too, he wrote successful verses. 
Our great composers from Handel to Beethoven 
did not meddle with authorship. In this re- 
spect, as in so many others, Weber was the first 
of a new generation of artists. It pleased him 
to reveal the ideas with which his mind was 
crowded in words as well as in music. This 
is evident frt)m his active correspondence. A 
large part of this would well bear publication, 
for Weber*s letters are more amusing and 
contain more information than those of any other 
German musician. As an author he was the 
precursor of Schumann and Wagner, over whose 
music, too, his own exercised so great an in- 
fluence. But unlike them he did not concentrate 

> W^er*! posthomoos writincs cAme out originally In 9 vols. 
(Arnold. Dresden and Leipslf). and were repabUshed as toL UL of 
Mat ron Weber's ' UbensbUd.' 
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his literary powen ; hii nature was too restless, 
and his life too unsettled. It is a pity that his 
musical novel, 'Tonk&istler*B Leben,' remained 
unfinished, for as he himself was the ' musician ' 
whose ' life * he described, we should have gained 
an artistically drawn autobiography of inestunable 
value. What a storehouse of details we should 
have had on the state of music in Germany at 
the beginning of the centniy, on the sort of con- 
certs then given, on the doings of amateurs, the 
social position of musicians, etc. t Who better 
fitted to give us a correct picture of all this 
than the versatile, keenly observant Weber t 
What remains of the novel is interesting, and 
tantalizing, on account of its many acute and pro- 
found observations on art. Not that Weber 
could philosophise and systematise like Wagner ; 
he touches lightly on subjects, sometimes in- 
deed superfic^y, but in every word you see 
the man of intellectual cultivation capable of 
forming his own judgment. His literary afl&nity 
is closer to Schumann than to Wagner. The 
imagination, the humour, the kindness and 
cordiality towards his juniors, the absence of 
jealousy towards equab, are as characteristic 
of Weber as of Schumann. He helped mate- 
rially to launch Meyerbeer and Marschner, 
exerted himself heartily to extend the know- 
ledge of Spohr's music (a service Spohr did 
not return m kind), and though as a youth he 
passed a hasty judgment on Beethoven, he amply 
repaired the oversight in maturer years. When 
'Fidelio* was being performed in Dresden, he 
wrote to Beethoven (Jan. a8, 1823), 'Each re- 
presentation will be a festival to me, giving me 
the opportunity of offering to your noble spirit 
a homage springing from my inmost heart, which 
is filled with mingled admiration and affec- 
tion for you.' And Weber was no man to pay 
empty compliments. Like as he was to Sonu- 
mann in many respects, they were very different 
in others. Besides the sense of humour charac- 
teristic of both, Weber had a strong satirical 
vein, a caustic wit, and a love of fun, which he 
shared with Mozart. He was, also, more mer- 
curial and brilliant than Schumann, who by 
his side seems almost slow. He took wider views 
of life, was more a man of the world, often with 
a kind of chivalrous gallantry ; but far more 
fickle than his younger comrade in art. He 
wrote on all sorts of subjects, critical, polemi- 
cal, historical, theoretical; most often perhaps 
to introduce new works^ and prepare the pubUc 
mind for their reception. Tlie mechanical con- 
struction of instruments was always an interest- 
ing subject to him, and he wrote newspaper 
articles on Capeller*s improved flutes, on Ajtuf- 
mann*s* trumpets, chiming-clocks, and Har- 
monichord, and on Buschmann's *Terpodion.' 
He even went so far as to compose a Concert- 
stfiok (Adagio and Allegretto in F) for Eauf- 
mann*s harmonichord, a piece which shows 
very clearly his wonderful feeling for beauty 
of sound. 

I Father ukl too of Df«aa«D. 
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I. OPBBAS. 

1. Dm WaldmldehMi ; 8 fragnMota 011I7 rcmainlnc. UnprlntadL 
1800. 

SL Peter Sehmoll nnd aelne NMhbun. Unprlnted. 1801. 

a BAbezahl : 0DI7 S numben in eilrtepce. the Uit a Quintet pol^ 
Uihed by Schleelnger. 18M. 1806. 

4. StlTann : FT. aeore. Schlesinfer. 1810. 

B. Abu Hnnnn : FF. More. SUnrock, Bonn. ISU. 

5. Der FrelMhats. 1820. 

7. Die drei Plntos. 8ket«h only, nnflnlehed. VOL 
a Zurynnthe. 18S8. 
a OberoQ. USB. 

a. OTHKB DBAMATIO WOBKS. 
1. Knito to Sehillet's Turandot; ofort ur e and 6 abort loatn»> 



% MnslotoMaUner^'KBnlKTnffurd'i 10 Instmmental and 1 vocal 
piece. MIT. 

a Music to Gehe's *Heinrloh IV, KOnlg Ton frankretch'i I In- 
strumental piecee. 1818. 

4. Moslo to Bttblaek** play *LleV nm Liebe's 4 vocal pleeei, 1 
march, and 1 melodrama. 1R18. 

6. Music toHouwald'a trafady'DerLeuohtthurm': 2melodramaa 
and S interlndea tor harp, all ahort. 1890. 

a Music to WoUTa * l*rcelMa*i orerture, 4 cbomaes, 1 aong, 3 melo- 
dramas, and dances. 1820. 

7. Music to a Festsplel by Ludwlg Bobert ; instrumental moro- 
nent, and 5 choruses. 1(32. 

a Bondo alia Polaoca tor tanor voice, for Baydn'a opera ' Freibclaf . 
1800. 

9. 4 Lieder ftv alnf la voice and ffuitar, Ueber die Berse mit Dnge- 
etOm : Baae, Sturmwlnd, blaae ; Laaa mich achlummem, Uerziein. 
schwelce; Umrlnst vom mmberfOllten Ueere: from Kotzebue'a 
* Der arme Mlnneatnger.' 1811. 

10. S Lieder, Meln Weib iat M^orea, and Fran Lieaere guhe ; from 
Anton Flacher'a * TravesUrte Aeoeaa.' 181A. 

11. S Lieder, Wer atett hinte' Ofen kroeb, and Wie wir voll Gtat 
una hkr nisammanflnden ; from OuUts'a *Lleb und VersOhnen.' 
1810. 

12. Ballad to alngle voice and harp, Waa atOnnt die Halde heranf ? 
from Belnbaek'a tracedy * Gordon nnd Montroae.' 181& 

IS. Ailette to Uubet'a ' Sternenmldohen im Maldllnier Waldn.' 
18ia 

14. Bomanoe for alngle voice and guitar. Bin KOnlg elnat gefiugen 
MM : from CMtelll'S ' Diana von Fottlera.' Ulft. 

U. Lied, Hold Iat der Oyanenkrans; from Klnd'a 'Weinberg an 
der Elbe.' 1817. 

la Chorua with wind Inatrumenti^ Hell dlr Sappho ; frmn Grlll- 
pamt'a tragedy ' Sappho.' 18ia 

17. Lied for aingle voice and guitar. Bin Mldehen glag die Wlea* 
entlang ; from Klnd'a ' Der Abend am Waldbrunoen.' lt>18. 

18. Chorua with wind Inatrumenta. Agnua Del ; from Graf von 
Blankwaee'a tragedy* Carlo.' 18U0. 

19. Lied for S women'a voices and guitar. Sagt vroher stammt 
LiebMluste (Tell me where Is fancy bred) : from ShaksperCs ' Mer- 
chant of Venice.* 1821. 

20. Music and recitative, Doch welcha TOne stelgen Jetsthemleder : 
for Spontlol's * Olympia.* I82&. 

21. Becltatlve and Bondo for soprano and orchestra, n momento 
s*avvidna. 18ia 

22. Seena ed aria for soprano and oroheatra. Miaera me; fh>m 
'Atalia.' 1811. 

28. Scenaed aria for tenor, men'a chorus, and orchestra, Qualaltro 
MUndL 1811. 

94. Scena ed aria, for tenor, 2 choruses, and orchestra. Signer as 
padre sel : from ' Ines de GMtro.' 1812. 

V. Scena ed aria for soprano and orchestra. Ah, m B d m ondo foaM 
roceisor: forMdhul's'Heltae.' 1810. 

98. Soena ed aria for aoprano and orchMtra, Hon paventar, mla 
Tlu s for ' InM de Caatro.' 1810. 

27. Scena ed aria for aoprano and orcheatra, Wm mm* ich ? Schau- 
dera macht mich der Oedanke I for Cherubini'a ' Lodoiaka.' ll»18. 

2a Three dueU for 2 aoprani and PF, 8e 11 mlo ban : MUla volio 
mlo taaoro t Va, tl oonaola. 1811. 

in. CAKTATAa 

1. DarerstaTon; byBochlltsi orcbeatral music for deelamatloo 
and final chorus. INOit. 

a Hymn, In seiner Ordnung aehailt der Herr; by Bochlitrz aoH. 
chorua, and orchestra. 1812. 

a Kampf und Sleg ; by WuhlbrUck, in oommemoratloo of June la 
1815 : aoli, ohorua, and orchMtra. 1810. 

4 L'Accogllaniai for the wedding of the Hereditary Grand-Dnke 
Leopold of Tnaeany, and Prinoeu Maria Anna Carolina of Saxony, 
vrorda by Celanl : 6 aolo-voloea, chorua and orchestra. Oct. 29, 1817. 

a Natur und Uebe : by Kind ; for the name-day of King Frledricb 
AoguatofSaionyt 2 aopranua. 2 tenora, 2 baa aM, and FF. UU. 

a Jubel-Cantata, Brhebt den Lobgeeaug: by Klndi for the OOih 
annlveraary of King Frledrloh Auguat a aoeeaaton : aoll, chorua, and 
orchestra, lioa 

7. Du, bekrtnMnd nnsra Laren : by Kind, for DucheM Amalla von 
Zwelbrlicken's birthday : solo and chorus, with FF. and flute. 182L 

a Wo nehm' Ich Blumen her; by Uell, for PrlnoeM ThareM of 
Saxony's birthday : 8 aolo-voloM and FF. idS. 
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IV. KASSBS. 

1. In A: 4 wlo voicM. choro. and orohettra: for tb« King of 
texonr't Tuune-day. ItOS. 

1 a. Offeitolra to thfl miim: toprano mIo, chorus, aad wchestra. 
iSlB. 

2. In : 4 lolo-Tolces, ehoros, and orohottra : for the golden 
wedding of the King and Queen of Bazony. U18— 1S19. 

S a. Ofltotolre to the lame ; Mprano-aolo, chonu, and orchestra. 
1818. 



▼. LIEDER. BALLADB. AMD BOMANOBS. FOR OIR OB 
TWO VOIOKS. WITH PIANO OB UUITAB. 

(Al^iabetlcally arranged.) 

1. Aob wlr leb doch ni dieaer Stnnd. Igie. 

2. Aoh wenn Ich nor eln Liebchen hitte. 1809. 

S. Ah, doTe slete, oh lucl belle. Canzonet (guitar). ISll. 

4. Alios in mir gMbet to ileben. 1814. 

8. Auf die stdrmicbo See binaua (guitar). 1810. 

«. Ob' lo mat rl possa, Canzonet (guitar). 1811. 

7. Das war eln recht abscheuUcbes (Jesieht. 1820L 

8L Der Gaishlrt iteht am Felsenraod. 18SB. 

0. Der HoldMllgen sonder Wank. 1813. 
10. Der Tag hat telnen Sehmucic. Yolktlled. 1819. 

J)i4 Ttmp«ramt€nt€ Mm Vtrlutt dtr O0UM4n. U16. 
U. a. Der Leichtmathlge (Lust entflob, und bin 1st hiiOw 
IS. h. Der Bchwermfttblge (Selire Zelten). 
IS. «. Der LiebewQtbtge (Verratbenl). 

14. d. Der Qlelchmatblge (Nun bin ich befreit, wie behigUeh!). 

15. Die Wonde brennt, die blelcben LIppen beben. Bonnet ficom 
Lejrer und Sehwert. hdA. 

le. DOsfre Hannonleen bflr* Ich kllngen. Ibid. 1816. 

17. Dn Ilebes. holdes, bimmelsOsses Wesen. Bonnet. 1812. 

18. Bin Echo kenn' loh. 1808. 

19. Bin* fh>mme Hagd von gutem Stand. Volkslied. 1818. 
SO. Bin KOnigelnstKelangensass (guitar). 1816. Bee II. 14. 

81. Bin Mldobenglng die Wles'entlang (guitar). 1818. Been. 17. 
22. Bin neues Lied, eln neues Lied : KB. 1810. 

SS. Eln steter Kampf Ut unser Leben. 1806. 

34. Bin Vellchen blftbt Im Thale. 1817. 

as. Bi. wenn Ich dooh eln Maltf wlr. 1830. 

SB. Bile 4talt simple et gmtUette. 1894. 

27. Bndlich hstte Damon sle gefunden (guitar). 181a 

SB. Bntfllehet sohnell von mir; MB. 1803. 

99. Bs aitit die Zelt im welssen Kleld (guitar). 1810. 

90. Bs itflrmt auf der Flur. es brauset im Haln. U13. 

31. Frage mtch tmmer. fragest umsonst. 1813, 

82. Frei und trob mit muntem Blnnen. 1812. 

SSb From Chlndara's warbling fount I come ; MS. ISSBi 
34. Herzehen. main Schitnhen. blst tausendmal meln. Volkslied. 
1819. 
36. Hen. lass dloh nioht xerspalten. Lerer und Behwerdt. 1814 
36. Herx. meln Herz ermanne dloh. 1820. 
87. Horcbl lelae horch. Qellebte, horch! (guitar). 1808. 
38. Ich donke deln. wenn durch den lialn. 1806. 
90. Ich empflnde liast eln Orauen. 1818. 

40. Ich hab' mir eins erwlhlet. Volkslied. 1817. , 

41. Ich sah ein ROscben am Wege stehn. 1809. 
48. Ich »ah sle hiogesunken ; MS. 1804. 

43. Ich tummie mich auf der Haide. 1819. 

44. In der Berge Rieeenscbattan (guiUr). 1818. 

45. Judia, hochgeiobtes Land. 1819. 

46. I und meln Junges Welb kOnnen schte tanxa. Volkslied (guitar). 
1812. 

47. Jungst sass ich am Orabe der Tranten alleln. 1804. 

48. Kelne Lust uhn* treues Lleben. Triolet. 1819. 

49. Lau mlch soblummem, Herslein sobwelge (guitar). 1811. Bee 
11.9. 

80. Mgdel, fohau' mir hu Oesieht (guitar). 1807. 

6L Malenbiamleln so schOn. 1811. 

82. Meine Lieder. melne Sange. 1809. 

08. Meln Schats. der 1st auf der Wandersehaft bin. Volkslied. I8UL 

04. Meln Bchatxerl Ut hSbsch. Volkslied. 181& 

85. Ninfe, se llete. Canzonet (guitar). 1811. 

06. O Berlin, lob muss dloh laisen. Volkslied. 2-part. 1817. 

07. Base. Bturmwind. blase (guitar). 1811. MS. BeeII.9i 

08. Rosen Im Haare, den Becher zur Hand. 1818. 

09. Bagt mir an. was tchmnnzelt Ibr. 1813. 

60. Banftes LIcht. weiche nlcbt (guitar). 1800. 

61. Bcblaf , HerzenssOhncben. meln Llebllng blst dn (guitar). 1810. 

62. BieoM t' ingannl. o Clorl. (Canzonet. 1810. 

63. Bind es Schmerzen, ilnd es Freuden. 1813. 

64. Und wlr geschleden. und loh muu leben ohne dloh. Volkslied. 
1819. 

66. 'BlsntohtsmltdenaltenWelbem. Volkslied. 1817. 

66. Bo geht es Im Schnatzelputz-Hgusel. Volkslied. 2-part. 1817. 

67. BOsse Ahnnng dehnt den Busen. 1809. 

68. Trarlro, der 8omm«r der 1st do. Volkslied. S-part 1817. 

69. Traurig. einsam welkst du bin. 1809. 

70. Ueber die Berge mIt UngestOm (guitar). 1811. Bee II. 9i 
7L Urn Rettung bletet eln gOldnes Qeschmelde. 1812. 

78. Umrlngt Tom mutherfOUten Heere. Lied with ohoms (guitar). 
18U. BeeU.9. 

73. Umsonst entsagt ich der lockenden Llebe. 180L 

74. Ungem flleht das sOsse Leben ; MB. 18QL 

78. Vater Ich nifs dich. Leyer und Behwert. 1814 
76. VOglein. olnaam In dem Bauer. 1816. 



n. VOgklnhOpMlnd 

78. Was bricht horror, wie Blftthen welss. 1819. 

79. Was stOrmet die Haide herauf (harp). 1815. Bee 11. A 

80. Was debt zu delnem Zanberkieise. 1809. 

81. Welle. Kind, ich will nlcht rauben. 1816. 
88. Weil es Gott also gefOgt ; MB. 1800. 

83. Welne, wetnei weine nur nlcht. Volkslied. IRU. 

84. Wenn. Brftder. wie wlr tiglich sehn. Lied with cboma. 1809. 
86. Wenn die Malen grOn slch kleiden. 1818. 

86. Wenn ich die BlOmleln sohao. 1817. 

87. Wenn kh ehi VOglein w4r. Volkslied. 1818. 

88. W«m Klndleln sOssen Bchlommen Boh. 1P81. 

89. Wo 1st des Singers VaUrUnd ? Lejer und Schwert. 1814. 

90. Wollt Ihr sle kennen. soil Ich sle nennen. 1806. 

VI. FART-BONOS FOR MXN-B VOICES. 
1. Bald helsst es wteder : Gute Nacht. 4-part. 1819. 
8. Das Volk steht auf, der Sturm hi Icht los. Leyer und Behwert ; 
4-part. 1814. 

3. Du Schwert an melner Unkan. Leyer und Sdxwert ; 4-part. 
1814. 

4. Bl. el. wie sebelnt der Mond so bell. Volkslied ; 8-part. 1818. 
6. Bbt Kind ist uns geboren. 4-part. 1819. 

6. FlOstert liebUch. Sommerllifte. 4-part, with PF. 1817. 

7. Freunde, dau Glut liebend uns trage. 4-part. 1KI4. 

8. Frtseh auf, trtach auf. mit raschem Flog. Leyer und Schwert : 
1814 

9. FUlet die Humpeo. mnthlge Knsppen (Tumlerbankett). 1811. 
10. Hinaus. hinaus. zum blut* gen Strauss. 4-part. 18B0. 

IL HOmersehall I UeberfsU ! 4-part. 1826. 

12. HOr'uns,Allmichtlgerl Leyer und Behwert. 4-part. 1814. 

13. Huaaren slnd gar wackre Truppen. 4-part. 182L 

14. Ja frene dIch. so wie dn blst. 4-part. 1819. 

15. Beblacht. du brlcbst an. Leyer uud Schwert; 4-part. 1814 

16. SchOne Ahnung 1st eiglommeo. 4-part. 1(08. 

17. Bohn der Ruhe, sinke nieder. 4-part. 1923. 

18. Was gUnzt dort Torm Waldo Im Sonnensehein. (LOtzow.) 
Leyer imd 8chw«t ; 4-part. 1814. 

19. Wlr stehn ror Gott. der Melneld's Frerel rlcht Unison wltb 
wind InstrumenU. 1812. 

VII. LIEDER AND PART-SONGS FOR VARIOUS V0I018 
WITH AND WITHOUT AOOOMFANIMKNT. 

1. Canons zu sway slnd nlcht drey. Canon 4 3 (printed by Jihna, 
No. 90). 1810. 

2. Die Sonata soil ich splelen. Canon k 3 (JIhns, No. 80). 1830. 

3. Bin G8rtchen und eln Hftuschen drin. Soprano, tenor, and 
bass, without accompaniment ; MS. 1S08. 

4. Gelger und Pfsiflsr. Bwablan Danoe-song ; soprano. 2 tcoora, 
and bass. 1812. 

6. Helase, stllle Llebe schwebet. Boprano. 8 tenon, and bass. 1812. 

6. BOrst du der Klage dumpliBn Sohall. Mixed chorus and wind 
Instruments ; MS. 1811. 

7. Leek* mlch Im Angesldit. Canon 4 3 (Jfthna, No. 96). 1810. 

8. Lais' wandeln wlr. wie GeUterhauch. Dirg« ; soprano, 2 tenors, 
and bass, with wind instruments. 1809. 

9. Lenz erwacht und Nacbtfgallen. S soprani, 8 tenon, and 8 
baaM8,wlthFF.:M8. 1818. 

10. Mgdcben. ach maide Mlnnersohmelcheleln. (Tanon 4 3 (JIhns. 
No. 89). 1802. 

11. Beholden und meldan Ist einerloL (3aaon k 4 (JAhns. No. 167). 
1814. 

12. Well Maria TOne hezt. Canon k 3 ; MS. 1816. 

IS. Zu dem Belch der TOne scbweben. Canon k 4 ( Jihns. No. 164). 
1814. 
14 Ztir Fremde ward geboren. Boprano, S tenors, and bass. ISISk 

Yin. 8C0T0H BONOS, ACCOMPANIMENTS TO. FOB FLUTE. 

VIOLIN, CELLO. AND PF. 1S8& 
1. The soothing shades of gloaming. 
8. Glowing with loTO. on fire for fame. 
3. O poortith cauld and restleu Ioto. 
4 True-hearted was he. 
8. Tes thou mayst walk. 

6. A soldier am L 

7. John Anderson my Jo. 

8. O my LuTc's like the red red rosaw 

9. Robin Is my Joy. 

10. Where hae ye been a day. 

n. 8TMPHONIK8. 0VERTUBE8, OROHKBTBAL DAK0E8. 

ANDMARCmES. 
1. First Symphony, m^jor ; Allegro eon fooeo ■ Andanta ; Stbta^ 
presto : Finale, presto. 1806-1807. 

8. Seeond Symphony, 0. Msjor ; Allegro ; Adagio m* non 
Meouetto. allegro ; Finale, scherzo presto. 1807. 
3. Grande Ourertora k plusleuis instmments, w— Sb. 1807. 
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4 Orerture. Beherrsoher der Gelster i J> minor. 
0. Jobel-Ourerture ; B. 1818. 

6. Walta for wind Instmments ; Sb. MB. The trio is Webei^ L!e4 
'Malenbiamleln 10 sebOn.' 1812. 

7. Deutacher for full orchestra ; D. Bulijeot same as the seeond of 
the Lieder n. 10. 1810. 

8. Tedeseo for ftill orchestra tD. Unprlnted; used for the Frooloea 
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9. MatcU Tlrace. for 10 tramTwU: D. 17Bpfflnt«di naed t>r 
Kurymnthe. 1832. 

la lUich. for wind liMtniiiMnto : 0. 8altf«t partly the mom m 
ZI.S. 182B. 

Z. CONOXBTOe A5D CONOXBTXD FIX0X8 WITH 
0BUHX8TBA. 
L rirrt PF. eoDMTto ; 0. Allegro : Adaclo ; TlMle. presto. 100. 
S. Becond FF. ooaoerto ; A. AUetro mamUMO ; Adafio ; Boodo. 

pTMto. iraa. 

5. Oonoert-stQok for FF. t F minor. Ltrghotto albttaow : Allegro 
pwalonato: Marcift e Hondo g1qjo*o. 18Z1. 

4. Ooncorttno for clarinet ; minor-Eb. Adagto ma oon troppo ; 
Thema (Andante) with rariatloM. and Finale. Allegro. UU. 

6. First conoerto for olarlnet ; F minor. Allegro moderato ; Adagio 
■a non troppo ; Bondo allegretto. ISIL 

6. Second eooeerto for clarinet} lb. Allegrot Bomanzei AllaPo- 
lacea. 1811. 

7. Quintet for elarlnet and strinrinttrtet { Bb. Allegro ; Fantasia 
Adagio: Uenoetto J Bondo, allegro gikjoeo. Classed here aa being of 
the nature of a concerto. 1816. 

8. Ck>neerto for bassoon ; F mijor. Allegro m* non troppo ; 
Adagio : Bondo, allegro. 1811 

9. Adagio e Bondo Ungarese. for bassoon ; minor. Berlsloa of 
No. 19. 181S. 

10. Concertino for horn ; K minor. Adagio ; Andante oon moto 
with variations ; Polacca. ins. 

11. Bomanza Sldllaoa for flute ; O minor. 1806. 

12. Six Tarlations for Tlola on the YolksllM. 'A Schflsserl nnd a 
Belod'rl ' : 0. IKK. 

15. Andante and Bondo Ungarese for rtola ; C minor. See No. 9. 1809. 

14. Potpourri for cello : D. Maestoso ; Andante with Tarlations ; 
Adagio : Finale, allegro. 1808. 

1ft. Andante and Tarlations for cello ; D minor. F major. 1B10. 

16. Adagio and Bondo for the Harmonlchord : F major. 18U. 

XI. PIANOFOBTB MUnO. 

A. For two hands. 

1. First 8onau ; 0. Allegro : Adagio ; KeniNtto. allegro ; Bondo, 
presto. 1812. 

2. Second Sonata: Ab. Allegro moderato con splrito ed assal 
legato : Andante : Xenuetto capricdo ; Bondo. moderato e molto 
graziono. 1818. 

5. Third Sonata: D minor. Allegro feroee ; Andante oon moto ; 
Bondo. prexto. 1819. 

4. Fourth Sonata : K minor. Moderato ; Menaetto ; Andante quasi 
Allegretto : Finale. La Tarentella. 1822. 

& Six Tariations on an original theme : 0. 1800. 
«. Sight variations on a theme firom Voglei's ' Castor and Ponm 'i 
F. leot. 

7. Six variations on a theme from Vogler's ' Samorl ' ; tf>. VOL 

8. Seven Tarlations on Blanchl's'VienquiDorinabella'; C. 1807. 

9. Seven Tariations on an original theme ; F. 1808. 

10. SeTen Tarlations on a theme from M^hnl s * Joseph ' ; 0. 1812. 

11. Nine variations on a Busslan air. 'SchOne Mlnka' ; minor 
181ft. 

12. Seven variations on a Gipsy air : 0. 1817. 

15. Momento eapriocioso : Eb. 1808. 

14. Grande Polonaise ; fiD. 1806. 

15. Polacca brilliante ; B mi^Jor. 1819. 

16. Bondo brilliante : Eb. ino. 

17. Auflbrderung zum Tanze. Boodo brilliant; Sb. UUi 

18. BU Fughettl. Opw L 1798. 

19. Twelve Allemandes (Valses, Nos. 11 and 12. for 4 hands.) 1101. 
SO. Six Ecossalses. 1802. 

SL Eighteen Valses (Yalses Cavorites de rimperatrlce do Franee) 
1812. 

B. For four hands. 

22. Six easj little pieces: (1) Sonatina, ; (2) Bomanza, F ; (8) Me- 
noetto. Bb ; (4) Andante con variazlonl. O ; (5) Marda, maestoao, C ; 
(6) Bondo, Eb. 

2S. Six pieces : (1) Moderato. Bb ; (2) Andantino con moto, minor ; 
(S> Andante con varladonl, O ; (4) Masorik. C : (6) Adagio. Ab; (6) 
Bondo. Kb. 1809. 

34. Eight pieces: 0) Moderato, D; (2) Allegro, : 01) Adagio. F; 

(4) Allegro, A minor ; (9) Alia Sldliana. D minor ; (6) Tema varlato 
ach hab' mir eins erwAhlet, sea V. 40), B ; (7) Marola, O minor ; 
(8) Bondo, Eb. 1818-1819. 

Xn. PIANOFOBTE MUSIC. WITH AOOOMPANIMBNT. 

1. Nine variations on a Norwegian air ; D minor. PF. and vloUn. 
1808. 

2. Six Sonatas for PF. and violin : (1) F, Allegro, Romann, Bondo 
amabile ; (2) U. Moderato, Adagio, Bondo allegro ; (8) D minor. Al- 
legretto moderato, Bondo presto ; (4) Eb. Moderato. Bondo vivace ; 

(5) A, Andante con moto with variations. Finale BIdllano ; (6) C. Al- 
legro con fuoco. Largo, Polacca. 1810. 

5. Seven variations for PF. and clarinet : lt>. 1811. 

4. Grand Duo concertaot for PF. and clarinet ; A). Allegro eon 
ftioco. Andante con moto. Bondo allegro. 1816. * - 

6. Divertimento assal focile for Pf. and guitar: (1) Andante, C ; 
(8) Valse, A minor ; (9) Andante oon Yarladonl. ; (4) Polacca, 
A mi^Jor. 1816. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the 
foregoing summary is drawn up from Jahns*8 
*Carl Maria von Weber in seinen Werken* 
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(Berlin, Schlesinger, 1871), a first-rate book, on 
which all future writers about Weber must rely. 
I have altered Jahns's arrangement. l^-^] 

WEBER FAMILY, known fortheirconnection 
with Mozart, who first knew them in Mannheim, 
and married the third daughter. The fiither, 

Fbidolik, bom 1733 at Zell (in Breisgau). 
studied law at Freiburg, and succeeded his 
&ther as bailiff of the Schonan estates. He was 
a clever yiolinist, and the Elector Karl Tbeodor 
invited him and his brother Franz Anton to 
Mannheim, where however, according to Mo- 
zart, he occupied quite a subordinate position 
as copyist, prompter, and supernumerary vio- 
linist in the band. In 1756 he married Marie 
Gacilie Stamm of Mannheim. His brother, and 
junior by a year, Franz Akton, waa the father 
of Carl Maria von Weber, who was thus Mozart^s 
first cousin by marriage. Mozart writing to his 
father about Fridolin Weber^s four daughters, says, 
' I have never met before with such a variety of 
dispositions in one family.' The eldest, 

JoSE^HA, was a bravura singer, with a high 
and flexible voice, but a poor musician. Moziurt 
wrote for her the part of the Queen of Night in 
the 'Zauberflote* and a bravura air (Kochel, 
No. 580). She married in 1789 Hofer, violinist 
at Schikaneder's theatre, and after his death 
Meyer, a bass-singer, who sang Pizarro in ' Fi- 
delio.' She died in i8ao. The second, 

Alotsia, bom 1750, was Mozart*s first love. 
Her voice was exceptionally high, and extremely 
pleasant in tone, though perhaps rather weak for 
the stage. In 1780 she was engaged for the 
opera in Vienna, and married an actor at the 
court theatre, named Lange, who died in 1827. 
Mme. Lange made several professional tours be- 
fore her final retirement in 1808. She died at 
Salzburg in 1839. Mozart wrote for her the 
part of Constanze in the ' Entfuhrung,* 6 airs 
(Kochel, Nos. 394, 316, 383, 418, 419, 538), 
and a rondo (No. 416).^ The third, 

Constanze, bom 1763 at Zell, became Mo- 
zart's wife. When the Archbishop of Salz* 
buig dismissed Mozart from his household in 
Yienna, the latter took up his abode with Frau 
Weber (her husband had died of apoplexy), then 
living with three of her daughters, Aloysia being 
married, in a house called ' Zum Auge Gottes,' ih 
the Peters-Platz. Here began the love affair 
which caused Mozart's father so much anxiety. 
The marriage took place Aug. 4, 1782, and ia 
nine years Constanze was left a widow. For 
the support of herself and children she made 
several professional tours. In 1809 she married 
a Danish official named Nissen,' but in i8a6 
was again left a widow, and died at Salzburg 
March 6, i842.* The youngest of the four. 

Sophie, bom 1764, also a talented singer, 
married Haibl, tenor and composer, attached to 
Schikaneder's theatre. During widowhood she 
lived with Constanze at Salzburg, and died there 
in 1843. She was present at Mozart's death, 
and in 1825 wrote, at Niesen's request, a t^juch- 
ing account of the last sad moments. [C.F J*.] 

1 See onto, VOL U. 887. sib.U.400. • Xb II 106. 
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WEBER'S LAST WALTZ— LetzterGedanko. 
Demi^re Pens^e. The piece known by these 
names and beginning thtu, and once enormously 
popular^ 




is not Weber'B at all, bat Reianger's, and forms 
no. 5 of his 'Danses brillantes pour le PF./ 
written in 182a, and published by Peters of 
Leipzig in 1 8 24. The probable cause of its being 
ascribed to Weber is that a MS. copy of it, given 
by Reissiger to Weber on the eve of his departure 
for London, was found among Weber's papers 
after his death here. It has been also publicdied 
as a song — in Grermany ' Wie ich bin verwichen *; 
in London as * Weber's Farewell' (Cbappell), 
' Song of the dying child ' (Cramer), etc. [G.] 

WECHSELNOTE, DIE FUX*SCHE— Fux's 
Changing-note. A term supposed to represent in 
the Strict or ancient style of Counterpoint a very 
striking 'licence,' of which Palestnna and his 
contemporaries sometimes made use. The Third 
Species of Simple Counterpoint — t. 0. Four notes 
against one — demanded tnat ' discords by tran- 
sition ' (or, as we should now say. Passing-notes) 
should be approached and quitted by eot^unet 
degrees. In spite of this rule the composers of 
that time allowed themselves to* proceed by a 
skip from the second or fourth note in the bar 
(provided it be a discord) to the third below, 
ascending afterwards to the note on which the 
discord should properly have resolved itself. 
The following examples show that this note can 
appear in two different places in the bar : — 



Ek. 1. 



Ex.8. 



This licence was but rarely used by the old 
masters, and rather as an interesting exception. 
It has, however, given rise to much discussion 
among theorists. Some admired it for its grace- 
fulness, some objected to it. Under the name of 
NotaCamhiata, Changing-note, and Weohselnote, 
they have attempted to explain or justify it by 
saying that the note which the composers had 
skipped could be supplied by imagination, thus— 
Ex. 8. 



But this explanation attempts to account for the 
licence by a process contrary to the composers' 
intentions, and even purposely avoided by them. 
It may frequently be observed in the history of 
the development of music, that able and gifted 
musicians have chosen what is right by instinct, 
regardless of its contradicting the then existing 
rules. We, however, have a complete system 
of harmony at our disposal — which the old 
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masters had not — and ean therefore regard the 
licence as perfectly justifiable. We must now 
remark that Examples i and 2 ought not to 
come under the same heading, as they have 
often hitherto done ; each demands and admits 
of a totally different and separate explanation. 
According to our present musical terminology, 
in neither case would the note marked * be 
called a Changing-note, To us, in Ex. i, this 
note would appear to be a Pa$Hng-noU, which 
proceeds regularly, though not immediately, to 
the expected intervaL B passes to A, inter- 
rupted by G. Such interruptions are quite 
familiar to us. A striking analogy in the music 
of our time is to be found in the interrupted 
resolution of another discord (though on a 
different beat in the bar), namely the Suspen- 
sion, which is of frequent occurrence nowadays ; 




In Example a, on the contrary, the B * is, from 
our point of view, nothing more than an Antiei- 
potion of the chord of G which immediately 
follows. In this manner the figure can be weU 
explained, justified, or at least shown to be fully 
admissible. In the course of time this melodic 
phrase seems to have lost &vour, for we seldom 
find it used by later generations. By Bach, 
Handel, and some of their successors, it is only 
employed in recitatives, and even there it is 
limited to the skip to the third below ; an 
Anticipation being the result. 

Ex. 6. 




The note in question (which is marked with a * 
in our examples) is, harmonically regarded, a 
major or minor seventh, although this does not 
always appear at first sight. — As this note * has 
been called by the old theorists Nota Cambiata 
or Changing-note, and Fux in his 'Gradus ad 
Pamassum ' was the first to devote special and 
careful attention to it, some modem writers 
thought it advisable to name it the Fux^tche 
JTediselnote, Fux's Changing-note, in distinction 
to our modem ' Changing-note.' [^-L.] 

WECKERUN, Jeah Baptistb, bom at 
GuebwiUer in Alsace, Nov. 9, 1821, son of a 
manufacturer. So strong were his musical in- 
stincts, that though educated for trade, he ran 
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away to Paris, and in 1844 entered the Conier- 
Tatoire, where he learned harmony under Elwart, 
and composition under Hal^vy. Not succeeding 
ill the Institut examinations, he ]eft the school, 
and took to teaching and composition. Eager to 
produce, and very industrious, he let slip no 
opportunity of making himself known, and 
attempted all branches of composition, though 
soon finding that success at the theatre was out 
of the question. Musical bibliography was 
his main resource, and he brought to light 
many curious old compositions, such as the 
' Ballet comique de la Reyne,* which was given 
with others of the same class, at the concerts of 
the Soci^t^ de Sainte C^ile, of which he was 
chorus-master from 1850 to 55.* He also made 
a fine collection of scarce books of poetry, with 
airs in notation, ' and song- writers, which he 
turned to accoimt in his Collections of national 
airs. In 1863 ^® ^^ selected to form the 
library of the newly-founded ' Soci^t^ des Com- 
positeurs de Musique,' and in 1869 was placed 
by Auber in the Library of the Conservatoire, 
of which he became head-librarian Sept. 9, 
1876— a post which he still (1885) fills with 
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His vocal and operatic works include 6 operas; 
a ode-symphonies ; 2 antique dramas ; a large 
nup^ber of choruses for female voices and for 
male do. ; 6 Quatuors de Salon ; various exten- 
sive collections of pieces, and over 300 airs for 
voice and PF. ; a Mass and sundry Motets. 
His instrumental works comprise a Symphony 
and Suite, ' both for full orchestra ; arrange- 
ments, etc. 

His bibliographical works are as follows : — 

'Chansons populaires des provinces de la 
France' (i860), with Champfleury; *Les Echos 
du Temps pass^,' 3 vols. ; * Les Echos d'Angle- 
terre'; 'Album de la Grandmaman,' 20 old 
melodies; * Chansons et Rondes pour les enfants* 
(1885); 'Chansons de France pour les petits 
Fian9aiB'(i885); 'Ballet comique de la Reine'; 
Cambert's operas ' Pomone,' and * Les Peines et 
les Plaisirs de TAmour'; 'Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,* divertissements by Molibre and LuUy. 
Various articles in the ' Bulletin de la Soci^t^ 
des Compositeurs'; *Musiciana,' extracts firom 
rare books (Paris, 1877) ; 'Chansons populaires 
de I'Alsace,' 2 vols. (1883) ; and 'La Biblio- 
th^ue du Conservatoire de musique,* I vol. 8vo 
(1885), a catalogue raitoniU of the books in the 
Reserve. 

He has still in MS. 400 airs and 25 operas, and 
an 'Essai sur THistoire de Tlnstrumentation,' 
commended by the Institut (1875). [C.C.] 

WEDDING OF CAMACHO, THE (Die 
Hochzeit des Gamacho). A comic opera in 2 
acts ; words by Klingemann, after Don Quixote ; 
music by Mendelssohn (op. 10) ; score dated 
Aug. 10, 1825. Produced in the small theatre, 
Berlin, April 29, 1827, and not performed a 
second time. Tlie music was published in PF. 
score by Laue of Berlin. [See vol. ii. p. 259.] [G.] 

1 S i Sbur i am- Ml) WM pondoetor. 



WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, London. These 
concerts were established in 1848 at Exeter Hall 
by Mr. Stammers, in order to give a miscel- 
laneous musical entertainment at a cheap price 
of admission. The prices charged were about 
the same as are now paid at the Popular Con- 
certs. The first series, consisting of fifteen con- 
certs, began Nov. 22, were continued once a 
week until Feb. 28, 1849. The second and third 
series were continued until June 27, twenty- 
seven having been given in all. There was a 
small orchestra under Willy as leader, and 
the programmes consisted of light overtures, 
operatic selections, vocal and orchestral, ballads, 
and light instrumental pieces. Occasionally more 
important works were tried, such as Mendels- 
sohn's Antiffone, Roesini*s Stabat Mater, or 
Mendelssohn B G minor Concerto. A fourth 
series of fifteen concerts was given, extending 
from Oct 24, 1849, to Jan. 30, 1850, and a 
fifth was attempted, first under Mr. Stammers, 
and afterwards under Mr. Jarrett, but twelve 
of the fifteen only were given. The third and 
fourth series showed some slight improvement in 
the programmes ; the orchestra was increased 
to forty, Herr Anschttts was conductor, and sym- 
phonies of Mozart and Haydn were occasion- 
ally given in their entirety. For some reason or 
other, in spite of the fine artists engaged, these 
concerts failed then to hit the pupiJar taste. 
Among the artists who appeared must be named 
Mesdames Birch, Dolby, Poole, M. and A. Wil- 
liams, Angri, Jetty Trefiz, Rainforth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Braham, Ronconi, Pischek, 
Formes, etc., vocalists ; Miss Kate Loder, Thal- 
berg. Billet, Sainton, Ernst, Vivier, Maycock, 
Lavigne, Distin and sons, instrumentalists; for 
the recitation of the Antigone, Mr. and Miss 
Vandenhofif, Geoige Bennett, etc. [A.C.] 

WEELKES, Thomas, Mus. Bac., one of the 
most distinguished of English madrigal writers, 
published in 1597 a set of Madrigals to 3, 4, 5 
and 6 Yoyces,* which he described in the dedi- 
cation as ' the first fruicts of my barren ground.' 
This was reprinted in score by the Musical An- 
tiquarian Society under the editorship of Mr. (now 
Dr.) E. J. Hopkins. In 1598 he published a set 
of Ballets and Madrigals to five voyoes, with one 
to 6 voyces,* in the dedication of which he speaks 
of his years being unripened. A second impres- 
sion appeared in 1608. In 1600 he issued two 
works, viz. ' Madrigals of 5 and 6 parts apt for 
the Viols and Voyces,* and 'Maidrigals of 6 
parts, apt for the Viols and Voices,' describing 
himself upon the title-pages of both as * of the 
Coledge at Winchester Organist.' In 1601 he 
contributed to ' The Triumphes of Oriana * the 
fine madrigal < As Vesta was from Latmos hill 
descending.' In 1602 he took the degree of 
Mus. Bac. at Oxford as of New College, his 
Christian name being erroneously entered in the 
University Register as ' William.' In 1608 he 
published ' Ayeres or Phantasticke Spirites for 
three voices,' upon the title-page of which he 
described himself as ' Gentleman of his Majesties 
Chappell, Batchelar of Musioke, and Organist of 
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the Cathedral Chnich of Chichester,* but m his 
DAme U not to be found in the Cheque-book of 
the Chapel Boyal it is doubtful whether he held 
any regular appointment there. In 1614 he was 
a contnbutor to lioighton's * Teares or Lamenta- 
cions.' His five published works contain 94 
compositions disting^uished by originality and ex- 
cellent part-writing, as well as by a certain 
characteristic stiffiiess ; many of them are still 
popular and have been often reprinted. Amongst 
them may be named ' Lo 1 country sports,* ' To 
shorten winter's sadness/ ' In pride of May,' 
'Sing we at pleasure/ and 'The nightingale.' 
An anthem by bib, * O Lord, grant the king/ is 
printed in Barnard's collection ; and two others, 
* All people clap your hands,' and * When David 
heard that Absalom was slain/ are in the Collec- 
tion of Anthems by Madrigal Composers pub- 
lished by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
Eleven anthems more are in Barnard's MS. 
collections in the Library of the Royal College 
of Music. [W.H.H.] 

WEHLI, or WEHLE, Kabl, a brilliant pianist 
known in liOndon some years back, was tne son 
of a merchant in Prague, and bom March 1 7, 
1825 ; learned the PF. under Moscheles and 
KuUak, composed very much, and exhibited his 
talent in Europe, America, Australia, India, etc. 
Paris was for long his headquarters. The list 
of his works given by Pougin comprises a Sonata 
(op. 38), Impromptus (10, 73), Ballades (11, 79), 
Nocturnes, Waltzes, and Allegro hongroise (81), 
etc., etc. [G.] 

WEIGL, Joseph, a native of Bavaria, entered 
Prince Esterhazy's band at Eisenstadt as first 
cellist in 1 761, left in 1769 for the orchestra of 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna, was admitted 
member of the Imperial Chapel 1792. and died 
Jan. 25, 1820, in his 79th year. He was a great 
friend of Joseph Haydn, who stood godfather to 
his eldest son, 

Joseph, bom at Eisenstadt, March 28. 1766. 
Joseph's first teacher was Sebastian Witzig, 
choirmaster of Korneuburg, and later he studied 
with Albrechtsberger and SalierL At 16 he 
wrote his first smaU opera ' Die betrocfene Arg- 
list,' which was produced at Gluck s recom- 
mendation, and secured him the favour- of the 
Emperor Joseph, of which he had henceforth 
repeated proofs, including a present of 100 ducats 
(about £50) for his first Italian opera * U Pazzo 
per forza' (1788). A letter of congratulation 
written him by Haydn on the production of his 
'Principessa d'Amalfi' is well known. Weigl 
vras also fortunate enough to gain admittance to 
the performances of classical music under Mo- 
zart's direction, at Baron van Swieten's house. 
Salieri took a special interest in him, and em- 
ployed him up to 1790 as assistant-conductor of 
the National Court llieatre. In 179 a he became 
composer to the Opera with a salary of 1,000 
florins, then Capellmeister, and finally conductor. 
This post he resigned in 1823, and in 1827 was 
appointed ViceCourt-Capellmeister. Before that 
date he had composed a series of operas, German 
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and Italian, and ballets, many of which became 
exceedingly popular. Amongst these, special 
mention must be made of the ' Sch weizer FamUie ' 
(1809), which long kept the boards, and by its 
pleasing melodies won all hearts. Reichardt' 
gives a pointed description of Weigl : ' he is a 
really charming, affectionate, good-hearted Vien- 
nese, and his eye and whole expression are 
thoroughly in keeping with his tender, graceful, 
pleasing melodies. Other favourite operas were 
' Das Waisenhaus,' • Nachtigall und Rabe,' ' Der 
Bergsturz,' * L'Amor Marinaro,* and ' L'Uni- 
forme.' Beethoven has preserved the sir * Pria 
ch'io impegno ' in the ' Amor Marinaro ' from 
oblivion, by taking it as the theme for the 
Finale of his Clarinet Trio, op. 11. [See vol. i. 
1786]. L'Uniforme (libretto by Carpani) waa 
composed at the request of Maria Theresa, pro- 
duced at Schoubrunn, and repeated in concert- 
form (1805) ^^ t^e Empress in the principal 
part (Pauline). Treitschke translated it into 
German, and ' Die Uniform ' was given at both 
court theatres, and in many foreign towns. 
Weigl was a special fovourite of the Empress 
(to whom Beethoven dedicated his Septet), and 
had to preside at the piano at all chamber-con- 
certs, b^des composing cantatas and small balleta 
for many court festivities. He had an advan- 
tageous ofifer for Stuttgart, but the Empress, to 
retain him, made his appointment for life. Soon 
after her death (1807) he accepted the post of 
Capellmeister at Dresden, but the negotiations 
were broken oflf, and Morlacchi appointed in his 
stead.' Weigl was twice invited to Milan to 
compose for the Scala — ^in 1 807, when he produced 
two operas, ' Cleopatra,' and ' II rivale di s^ 
stesso,'and 1 815, when he produced 'L'imboscata,' 
and a cantata, *I1 ritorno d'Astrea,' all with 
great success. Of his earlier cantatas, ' Minerva 
e Flora' was given at Prince Auersperg's in 
honour of a visit from the King and Queen of 
Sidly (1791), and 'Yenere ed Adone* at Ester- 
haz in 1792, when the Archduke (afterwards 
Emperor) Joseph was staying with Prince 
EsterhazV at his country seat on the Neusied- 
lersee. Haydn was at the time in London, so 
Weigl was called upon to supply his place. This 
cantata figured several times in the programmes 
of the Tonkiinstler^ocietat concerts. Of his two 
oratorios, * La Passione di Gesii Cristo ' (libretto 
by Carpani), first produced at Court (1804), was 
performed at Prince Lobkowitz'^, at the Burg 
Theatre (181 1), at an extra concert of the Gesell- 
schaffc der Musikfreunde (1821), and in Prague 
and Milan. After 1827 he wrote only for the 
church, composing his last mass in his 71st year. 
Weigl received many distinctions, amongst others 
the large gold Ehrenmedaille (1839) and the 
freedom of the city of Vienna. He was an 
honorary member of the (Conservatoire of Milan, 
the St. Cecilia Academy of Rome, the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, and other musical 
societies of Austria. He died Feb. 3, 1846. 
His works include 13 Italian and 18 German 

» •VertrMt«Briefe.M.n8. 

t A letter from Orlatlnger, dat«d DrMdM. Feb. 11, ISia 
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operas, 17 ballets, 2 oratorios, I a Italian and 7 
German cantatas, 9 masses, 6 graduales, 6 offer- 
toires ; acentu in varioos languages ; airs for in- 
sertion in operas ; songs, airs and duets with PF. 
accompaniment ; and various instrmnental pieces. 
His younger brother, 

Thaddaus, bom 1776, wrote * number of 
operas and ballets for the Leopoldstadt Theatre 
and the two Court Theatres, and was at one 
time Gapellmeister and director of the musical 
archives of the Court Theatre. His name lives, 
however, not as a musician, but as a music 
publisher. He set up in business in 1 801, and 
devoted himself chiefly to supporting the ' Kunst- 
und Industrie Comptoir' in its endeavour to 
establish a home-trade in music, for which Haydn 
gave him a flattering testimonial (dated Eisen- 
stadt 1 801). After the production of his last 
ballet, 'Bacchus und Ariadne' (Dec. 1803), ^® 
withdrew from the theatre, and occupied himself 
entirely with his business till 1826, when he re- 
signed it to his second son Peter. Later it 
passed into Diabelli*s hands. Thaddaus Weigl 
published Schubert's ops. 57, 58, 88, 95, and 
130. [C.F.P.] 

WEINLIG, Christian Theodob, bom at 
Dresden, July 25, 1780, was instructed first by 
his uncle, Christian Ehregott — who as a schola^ 
of HoMiLins had the Bach traditions— and then 
by Padre Mattei at Bologna. In 1823 he suc- 
ceeded Sohicht as Cantor of the Thomas-School 
at Leipzig, and remained there till his death, 
March 7, 1842, when he was followed by 
Hauptmann. He published a German Magnifi- 
cat for solos, chorus, and orchestra, and some 
singing exercises. But it is as a teacher of 
theory and as the master of Wa^er for six 
months in 1830, that his name will be remem- 
bered. Wagner has left his recollections of 
Weinlig's teaching on record in words which 
deserve to be pondered by all teachers of theory. 
[See Waoneb, vol. iv. p. 347 o.] [G.] 

WEISS, Franz, bom in Silesia Jan. 18, 1778, 
died at Vienna Jan. 25, 1830, a distinguished 
viola-player, and long a member of the celebrated 
string-quartet maintained by Prince Rasoumow- 
sky^ at his palace in Vienna. By these distin- 
guished players most of Beethoven's quartets 
were studied for the first time, Schuppanzigh ' 
taking the first violin, the Prince hixnself the 
second, and Linke the cello. Weiss was also 
a composer of merit, and published, among other 
works, 'Variations brillantes* for violin and 
orchestra, op. 13 (Vienna, Artaria), quartet 
rVienna, Ha!<tlinger, and Offenbach, Andr^), and 
duets for flutes and for violins, and PF. sonatas. 
A symphony of his for flute, bassoon, and trumpet 
ooncertante with orchestra, was played with great 
success by the brothers Alob, Joseph, and Anton 
Khayll. [C.F.P.] 

WEISS, WiiLODGHBT Hdnteb, bom April a, 
1820, at Liverpool, son of Willoughby Gaspard 
Weiss, professor of the flute and music-publisher. 
He learnt singing from Sir George Smart and 
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Balfb, and on May 13, 1842, made his first ap- 
pearance in public at a concert of his own at 
Liverpool. He next sang in London at the con- 
certs of Balfe, Thalberg, etc., and then joined 
the farewell tour of Miss Adelaide Kemble, and 
made a successful d^ut on the stage at DubUn 
July 2. as Oroveso in 'Norma.* On Dec. 26 he 
made his first London appearance in opera at 
the Princess's as the Count in an English ver^ 
sion of * Sonnambula.' He established a reputa- 
tion both as an operatic and concert singer. In 
the former capacity he sang in the various en- 
terprises of Bunn, Maddox, Jullien, Pyne & 
Harrison, and the English Opera Company 
Limited, and in various operas of Anber, Balie, 
Benedict^ Hatton, Macfarren, etc. But he ex- 
celled in oratorio, in which his rich voice and 
musicianly feeling showed to advantage. He 
made his first appearance in oratorio in 1844 at 
the Gloucester Festival, and was continually en- 
gaged at the London oratorio concerts and pro- 
vincial festivals until close upon his death, Oct. 
24, 1867. Weiss also composed songs and bal- 
lads, of which • The Village Bhusksmith * has 
become very popular. He also arranged a PF. 
edition of Weber's Mass in G. His wife. 

Geoboina Ansell, whose maiden name was 
Barrett, was bora in 1826 at Gloucester, the 
daughter of a professor of music of that city. 
She was a pupil at the Boyal Academy of Musio 
(1842-45), and first attracted notice at the Glou- 
cester Festival of 1844. ^^ ^P^* ^5t 1845, she 
married Weiss. On Dec. 20. 1847, s^® made her 
first appearance on the stage at Drury Lane as 
Queen Elizabeth in Balfe's 'Maid of Honour,* 
and was afterwards engaged at the Princess's 
and Covent Garden (1864-5). She failed to 
maintain the great promise of her early career, 
and became a useful second-class singer. She 
married again, Feb. 13, 1872, Mr. C. Davis of 
New Maiden, Surrey, and died at Brighton Nov. 
6. 1880. [A.C.] 

WEISSENBACH, Aloys, bom at Telfs. 
Tyrol, March i, 1766, died at Salzburg Oct. 
26, 1 82 1, entered the Austrian army as assistant- 
surgeon before he was twenty, and had risen to 
the highest rank in that service when, in 1804, 
he was called by Archduke Ferdinand, then 
Archbishop of Salzburg, to the professorship of 
surgery in the University there, a position which 
he held with very great reputation to his death. 
Weissenbach held an honourable place among 
the periodical writers of his day ; composed 
dramas, one of which (Die Brautkranz) was 
acted at Vienna in 1809; and specially distin- 
guished himself, 181 2-14, by his patriotic poems. 
He receives a place here as author of the text to 
Beethoven's ' Glorreiche Augenblick,' and for his 
notices of the composer in his account of his visit 
to Vienna at the time of the Congress of 1814.' 

That Weissenbach wm an enthusiastic admirer of 
Beethoven < says Oraeffar) is a matter of coarse. Their 
natures were akin, even phvsioally : for the one was as 
bard of hearing as the other, and both were manlv, 
frank, open, upright characters. Just as Weissenbaon 
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eame to Vienna, in 1814, * FideHo * wm given. An inex- 
pressible longing filled him to make the personal ao- 
qnaintanoe or its composer. Betuming to his lodging, 
there on the table was a card of invitation from Bee- 
thoven, who had called on him. Next day it was hand 
and kiss with them. After this one often met them at 
table in the parterre dining-room of the Bftmische Kaiser 
Hotel. Bnt it made one sad to hear them shont so to 
each other, and there was little enjoyment in meeting 
them. Singular, that in a smaller room, like that of the 
Rose Inn in the Wollzeile, Weissenbach heard much 
better, and spoke more freely and easily. He was a man 
full of matter : a most kindly, lively, lovable companion ; 
a blooming, elderly person, slways neatly and elegantly 
olad. How learned aa a physician he was will not be 
forgotten. [A.W.T.] 

WEIST-HILL, Henrt, was bom in London 
in 1830; waa taught violin-playing by Sainton 
at the Royal Ac^lemy of Music, and in 1845 
was elected King's Scholar. He first appeared 
at an Academy Concert in 1847, in Spohr's otb 
Concerto, and subsequently went to America, 
where he introduced Mendelssohn's Violin Con- 
certo. He afterwards undertook a professional 
tour in Europe, and in 1849 became a member 
of Co8ta*8 band at the Boyal Italian Opera 
and elsewhere. In 1871 he followed his old 
conductor to Drury Lane, where he filled 
the post of Director of the Ballet Music, and 
then to Her Majesty's till 1879.* In 1874-76 
he was Conductor at the Alexandra Palace, 
and displayed great energy in that depart- 
ment, giving performances of Handel's 'Esther' 
and 'Susanna,' Grade's ^Spring Fantasia,' Ber- 
lioz's * Danse des Sylphes/ compositions of Saint- 
Saens, etc. Mr. Hill introduced to the British 
public the works of Bizet and Massenet, the 
former by his Symphony 'Roma,' and *Patrie* 
Overture, the *Arl^ienne' Suite, and Ballet 
music, ' Fair Maid of Perth ' ; the latter by his 
'Scenes pittoresques.' British composers were 
invited by the Alexandra Palace Company to com- 
pete for the composition of the two best sympho- 
nies, and the prizes were awarded to Mr. F. G. 
Davenport and Mr. C. V. Stanford by Professors 
Joachim and G. A. Macfarren, as judges. In 
1878-79 he was conductor of Mme. Viard-Louis's 
orchestral concerts, and gained much reputa- 
tion for himself and his orchestra during the 
sliort term of their existence. Among the novel- 
ties produced were Svendsen's 1st Symphony; 
Salvayre's Stabat Mater, and * Fandango* Bal- 
let ; Cherubini's * Ali Baba * Ballet ; Davenport's 
•Twelfth Night* Overture; 'The Rivulet,' by 
Corder; Danse Macabre by Saint-Saens ; Berlioz- 
selections and works by Bourgault-Duooudray 
and Gevaert. Massenet also conducted his orches- 
tral suite, called 'Shakespeare,' April 30, 1878, 
on his first appearance in England, and again on 
Dec. 1 7, 1878. Goetz was first introduced to the 
British public by his only Symphony. — In 1880 
Mr. Weist-Hill was appointed Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music. This post he still 
retains, and under his energetic direction the 
number of pupils has risen to upwards of 
2500. [A.C.] 

WELCH, John Bacon, well-known teacher 

of singing, bom at PatUshall Vicarage, North- 

1 In 1S78 h« eondacted a Her Kajesty's tha winter iMwon 
«f KnglUh oper*. 
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ampton, Dec. 26, 1839. ^^ began his musical 
education in London, and in 186 1 went to Milan, 
and studied for three years under Signer Nava. 
Ultimately he settled in London, where he has 
a large number of private pupils, and is Professor 
of Singing at the Guildhall School of Music. 
Among bis most successful pupils may be men- 
tioned Miss Anna Williams, Miss A. Marriott, 
Miss Santley (now Hon. Mrs. R. Lyttelton), Mr. 
H. Blower, Mr. Bridson, Mr. Brereton, Mr. H. 
Piercy. [G.] 

WELCKER VON GONTERSHAUSEN. 
Heinbich, Court pianoforte maker to the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, and a writer on the construction 
and history of musical instruments, particularly 
the pianoforte, was bom at Gontershausen, a 
village in the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, 
in the year 181 1. He died at Darmstadt, June 
I5» ^873. His published works include : — 

1. Die musikalischen Tonwerkzeuffe in technisehen 
Zeichnnngen aller Saiten-, BIm-, Schlag-, and Friction*- 
Instrumente, mit tpexieller Beschreibung ihres B&ues, 
Tonomfangs, and lastlicher Angabe ihrer Behandlnng 
und Erhaltong. Mit 160 Abbildangen. Frankfort am 
Main. 

2. Der Flagel oder die Beschaflenheit des Pianos in 
alien Formen. Eine amfassende Dantellong der Forte- 
Piano-Baokanst vom Entstehen bis zu den neaett^i 
VerbeBserangen mit specieller Hinweitnng auf die 
rationeile Praxis ftlr Bearbeitnng and Zasanunensets- 
ung der Mechanismen, nebst grUndlicher Anweisuns 
znr Intonirung, Stinunnng, una Saitenbemessang. Mit 
75 Zeichnungen. Frankfort am Main (neoe rermehrta 
Aasgabe, 1866). 

3. iMe Clavierban in seiner Theorie, Technik and 
Geschichte, nnter Hinweisnng seiner Beziehnngen zu. 
den Oesetsen der Akustik. Mit 91 Abbildangen. 
Frankfort am Main (vierte mit einem Nachtrag ret- 
mehrte Aasgabe, 1870). 

4. Ueber den Ban der Saiteninstramente and deren 
Akustik, nebst Uebersicht der Enstehung and Verbes- 
serung der Orgel. Ein Anhang zum Olavierbau in 
seiner Theorie, Technik und Geschichte. Frankfort 
am Main, 1870. 

Or in English : — • 

1. Technical drawings of moslcal instmments, whether 
string, wind, percossion, or friction; with special de> 
scriptions of tneir constrnction and compass, and an 
intelligible statement of their treatment and preserva- 
tion. With 160 illostrations. Frankfort. 

2. The Grand Piano, or the manufactore of the piano 
in all forms. A comprehensive explanation of Piano- 
forte constroction from its origin op to the latest im- 
provements, with special reference to the rational 
practice of making and setting ap the action, together 
with well-groonded instructions for Toning, Tuning, 
and Stringing. With 75 drawings. Frankfort (new 
enlarged edition, 1856). 

3. Hanoforte-making in its theory, practice, and his- 
tory, with reference to its relations with the laws of 
Aooostics. With 91 illustrations. Frankfort (Fourth 
edition, with an ethnological and historical supplement 
dealing with the musical instruments of the Chineaa 
and other Eastern nations, the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans, Gauls, etc.). 

4. On the construction of stringed instruments uid 
their acoustical explanation, together with a survey of 
the origin and improvement of the Organ. Anapi>endix 
to Pianoforte-making in its theory, practice, and nistoiy. 
Frankfort, 187IDL 

These very meritorious works bear witness to 
Welcker's great industry. They are not, however, 
to be always accepted as authorities, and a com- 
parison of the * Olavierbau * with the ' Fldgel * 
shows that the earlier works, for which he had 
presumably his note-books at hand, are more 
trustworthy than the later ones. Where reference 
to them is made in this Dictionary it has been with 
due correction, if necessary. [AJ'.H.] 
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W^LDON, Geoboina, was born at Clapham, 
May 34, 1837. Her maiden name was Thomas, 
which was afterwards changed to Treheme. 
On April ai, i860, she married Captain Weldon, 
of the 1 8th Hussars. For many years she was 
known in society as the possessor of a lovely 
voice, but she afterwards adopted music as 
a profession on charitable grounds, and made 
her first appearance in public in 1870. She 
undertook a tour in Wales with her pupil. Miss 
Gwendoline Jones, and became a member of 
Leslie's choir, in which she sane the solo in 
Mendelssohn's 'Hear my prayer, on March 9, 
1 87 1 . She afterwards sang at the Popular Con- 
certs, the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic, and 
elsewhere. In 187a she took the solo soprano 
part in Gounod*s ' Gallia' at Notre Dame, the 
Op^raComique and the Conservatoire, Paris. Her 
romantic firiendship with Gounod is well known. 
She assisted in training his choir in London, 
and established an orphanage at her residence, 
in order to give musical instruction to poor 
children, with objects and on principles wnich 
she has fully described in a letter to the 

* Menestrel,' and with a zeal and energy rarely 
equalled. She also published songs by Grounod 
and other composers in aid of her orphanage, 
among which mention must be made of Clay's 
beautiful setting of * The Sands o' Dee.' She has 
also composed songs translated from the French 
by herself, viz. * Choses du Soir,* ' Le Chant du 
Passereau,' 'Le petit Gar9on et le Nid du Rouge- 
gorge * ; also ' The Brook ' (poetry by Tennyson), 
etc. In 1879 B^® ^'^S *^ Riviere's Promenade 
Concerts, with a female choir trained and directed 
by herself. This transaction gave rise to a pro- 
tracted law-suit, which was matter of consider- 
able notoriety. Her last professional engagement 
was at a popular music hall in 1 8S4, where her 
selection of songs was of a higher order than its 
habitues are accustomed to hear. Other points 
in Mrs. Weldon's chequered career, not being 
connected with music, cannot be touched upon 
in this Dictionary. [A.C.] 

WELDON, John, bom at Chichester, was 
educated at Eton College, and whilst there 
studied music under John Walter, the college 
organist. He afterwards became a pupil of 
Henry Purcell. In 1694 he was appointed 
organist of New College, Oxford. In 1 700 he 
gained the first of the four prizes offered for 
the best compositions of Congreve's masque, 
'The Judgment of Paris,' the others being 
awarded to John Ecoles, Danibl Pubcell, 
and GoDFBBT Finoeb. [See those names.] 
Weldon's music was not printed, and is now 
imknown, with the exception of Juno's song, 
'Let ambition fire thy mind,' the air of which 
was adapted by Ame to the opening duet of 

* Love in a Village.' On June 6, 1701, Weldon 
was sworn in a Gentleman extraordinary of the 
Chapel Royal. In 170a he resigned his appoint- 
ment at New College. Upon the death of 
Dr. Blow in 1 70S, Weldon was appointed his 
successor as organist of the Chapel Royal, and 
on Aug. 8, 1 71 5, upon the establishment of a 
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second composer's place there he was sworn 
into it. He was also organist of St. Bride's, 
Fleet Street and in I7a6 was appointed to the 
same office at St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. He 
died May 7, 1736, and was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Paul, Covent Garden. Wel- 
don's principal compositions are for the Church ; 
he published, under the title of 'Divine Har- 
mony,' six solo anthems composed for Richard 
Elford; other anthems are printed in the col- 
lections of Boyce, Arnold, and Page, and many 
are still in manuscript in the books of the 
Chapel Royal and some of the cathedrals. The 
two anthems printed by Boyce — 'In Thee, 
O Lord,' and • Hear my oTing,' — are admirable 
compositions, combining pure melody, fine har- 
mony, and just expression. They have a certain 
anticipation of the sweet natural melody of Stem- 
dale Bennett. 'Weldon published three books 
of his songs, and many other songs are contained 
in the collections of the period. A song by him, 
'From grave lessons,* is printed in Hawkins's 
History. [W.H.H.] 

WELL- TEMPERED CLAVIER. [See 

WOHLTEMFEBIBTB KLAYIEB.] 

WELSH MUSIC. With regard to the source 
whence the ancient Britons derived their music 
and musical instruments, the general belief in the 
Principality is that they were brought from the 
East, either by the inhabitants in their original 
migration, or by the Phoenicians, who, as is 
well known, had commercial intercourse with 
Britain from the earliest times. Of this however 
there is no historical proof, nor do the arguments 
sometimes adduced from an alleged similarity of 
musical terms in Hebrew and Welsh bear the 
test of examination. 

In ancient Welsh works, ' to play upon the 
harp' is expressed 'to sin^ upon the harp'— 
Canu ar y Delyn. The same expression is used in 
regard to the Crwth, an old Welsh instrument, 
which was so popular in Britain in olden times 
as to have been mistaken, by historians of the 6th 
century, for its national instrument. [Cbwth.] 

The harp, of all instruments, is the one which 
has been held in the most general esteem, and 
has for ages been the companion of Prophet, 
King, Bard, and Minstrel. In the 7th century, 
according to the Venerable Bede, it was so 
generally played in Britain that it was customary 
to hand it from one to another at entertainments ; 
and he mentions one who, ashamed that he could 
not play upon it, slunk away lest he should expose 
his ignorance. In such honour was it held in 
Wales that a slave might not practise upon it ; 
while to play upon the instrument was an indis- 
pensable qualification of a gentleman. The an- 
cient laws of Hywel Dda mention three kinds of 
harps : — the harp of the King ; the harp of a 
Pencerdd, or master of music ; and the harp of 
a Nobleman. A professor of this instrument en- 
joyed many privileges ; hii lands were free, and 
his person sacred. 

With regard to the antiquity of the Welsh 
music now extant, it it difficult to form a con- 
jecture, excepting when history and tradiUon 

Ffa 
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coincide, as in the case of the plaintive air * Morra 
Rhudfllan* (Rhuddlan Marsh). *At thb time,' 
says Parry in his 'Royal Visits/ 'afi^eneral action 
took pUce between these parties, upon Rhuddlan 
Marsh, Flintshire. The Welsh, who were com- 
manded in this memornble conflict by Caradoc, 
King of North Wales, were defeated with dread- 
ful slaughter, and their leader was killed on the 
field. All who fell into the hands of the Saxon 
Prince were ordered to be massacred. According 
to tradition, the Welsh who escaped the sword 
of the conqueror, in their precipitous flight across 
the marsh, perished in the water by the flowing of 
the tide.' Tradition says that the plaintive melody, 
• Morva Rhuddlan,* was composed by Caradoc's 
Bard immediately after the battle, a.d. 795. 

Morva lihuddkm. (The Plain of Rhuddlan.) 
MoumfuUif. 





One of the finest melodies of this class is 
Davydd y Oarrtg ir<fn— David of the White 
Rock ; and although there is no historical account 
concerning it^ it is, nevertheless, supposed to be 
vety ancient. Tradition says that a Bard of this 
name, lying on his deathbed, called for his harp, 
composed this touching melody, and desired that 
it should be played at his funenJ. 

Bavjfdd y Qarrtg Wm, (Darid of the White Bock.) 
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The following is also one of the most patheUe 
melodies, and supposed to be very ancieut. 



TorriadjfD^M. (The Dawn of Day.) 



AndanU. 




There is no denying that Welsh music is more 
artistic than either that of the Scotch or the 
Irish, and on that account it may, to a superficial 
observer, appear more modem ; but to those who 
are acquainted with the harp, the national in- 
stoiment of Wales, with its perfect diatonic scale, 
the apparent inconsistency disappears. This is 
admitted by the most eminent writers on music, 
among others, by Dr. Crotch. In the first volume 
of his Specimen s* of the various styles of music 
referred to in his course of lectures, he writes as 
follows ; — 
British and Welsh murio may be considered as ana 

tants, driven into Wales. It must 1^ owned that tSe 
regular measure and diatonic scale of the Welsh music is 
more congenial to the English taste in general, and an! 
th;n%v;^'"*?K**''T°\*"'*L^ experienced mosicfaiS 
iiw .«^?u °' **** ^"^ *P* Scotch: Welsh music w 
only solicits anaooompaniment, but, being chiefly c^ 
fi?5^*^?; K*"" ^'P' i« tiiually fouid with one; iSd. 
indeed, in harp tunes, there are often solo passages fw 

S!JlrT*^^i?°"*° ^' the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
i?SJ?«ii«-i ^li«^«.,'a? probability that this degiiebf 
refinement was an introduction of later times./. . The 
military music of the Welsh ^eems superior to that of 

of the men of Harlech,* ' Captain Morgan VMarch/imd 
also a tune called 'Come to Battle,' there is not too 
much noise, nor is there vulgarity nor yet misnlaoed 
science. They have a sufHcienSy of rhythk wShoutiS 
injuring the dignified character of the whole. 

We give the melodies of the three marches 
mentioned. 

lihsffdffyreh Gwyr ffarkch, (March of the Men of Harlech )« 




1 Bee rol. III. p. e4»-<fi0. 

«/.Mt"f..«*"T'?"f..''*7 ««>ntly crept Into the ordinary vewlone 
of thJa tune; but the aboTe Is the form hi which it iM glnn by 
Edward Jonei in hU • Belicks of the Welih Bard^* 17M. 
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Bhuftlgvreh Cadpen Morgan, (Captain Morgan's March.) 




Jkwch Vr Frwpdr, (Come to Battle.) 




The Welsh are speciidly rich in Pastoral 
Music, which is graceful, melodious, and un- 
affected. It is chiefly written for the voice, and 
the subject of the words is generally taken from 
the beauties of Nature, with an admixture of 
Love. The collection is so numerous, that it is 
no easy matter to make a selection; however, 
the following specimens will serve to show the 
natural beauty of these melodies : — 

Codiad yr Hedpdd. (Tlie T^Uingofthe Larlc) 
Moderato, 




BugeUU/r Qwenith Qwgn. (Watching the Wheat.) 
Andantt. 




AndanU, 



MenitraQwen, (Venture Gwen.) 




The following melody has the peculiarity of 
each part ending on the fourth of the key. 

DadU Dau. (FlaunUng Two.) 
CheerfuUy. 




Of the Dance Music of the Welsh, the Jig ap- 
pears to be the favourite. Of these there are 
many interesting examples, from which the fol- 
lowing are selected : — 

Hoffedd Modryb Marked. (Annt Margaret's Favourite.) 
Ii9> 




Gyrru'r B^d (fm Blam, (Drive the World before ns.) 
yfff. 




4Sd 
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2W JSToimer IVfk (Three half TanM.) 




The most remarkable feature in ooDnection 
with Welsh music is that of Penillion singing, — 
singing of epigrammatic stanzas, extemporaneous 
or otherwise, to the accompaniment of one of the 
old melodies, of which there are many, very 
marked in character, expressly composed or 
chosen on account of their adaptability for the 
purpose, and played upon the harp. This prac- 
tice is peculiar to the Welsh, and is said to date 
finom the time of the Druids, who imparted their 
learning orally, through the medium of Penillion. 
The word Penill is derived from Pen, a head ; 
and because these stanzas flowed extempore from, 
and were treasured in the head, without being 
committed to paper, they were called Penillion. 
Many of the Welsh have their memories stored 
with hundreds of them ; some of which they have 
always ready in answer to almost any subject 
that can be proposed ; or, like the Fmprovisatore 
of Italy, they sing extempore verses; and a 
person conversant in this art readily produces a 
Penill apposite to the last that was sung. But 
in order to be able to do this, he must be con- 
versant with the twenty-four metres of Welsh 
poetry. The subjects afford a great deal of mirth. 
Some of these are jocular, others farcical, but 
most of them amorous. It is not the best vocalist 
who is considered to excel most in this style of 
epigrammatical singing : but the one who has the 
strongest sense of rhythm, and can give most 
effect and humour to the salient points of the 
stanza — not unlike the parlante singing of the 
Italians in comic opera. The singers continue 
to take up their Penill alternately with the harp 
without intermission, never repeating the same 
stanza (for that would forfeit the honour of being 
held first in the contest), and whichever metre 
the first singer starts with must be strictly 
adhered to by those who follow. The metres of 
these stanzas are various; a stanza containing 
from three to nine verses, and a verse consisting 
of a certain number of syllables, from two to eight. 
One of these metres is the jTrifran, or triplet; 
Anotheri the Awdl Gywydd, or Bin Ganiad, — 
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the ode-measure or the ancient strain ; another^ 
what in English poetry would be called anapaestic. 
There are two kinds of Penillion singing ; the 
most simple being where the singer adapts his 
words to the melody, in which case words and 
music are so arranged as to allow of a burden, or 
response in chorus, at the end of each line of the 
stanza, as in the following example : — 

Solo. Chorus. 



Solo. 



Chnraa 




Hob p Deri Danno. (Aw^, my herd, to the Oaken Grove.) 

As sung in North Wales. 
ChenfuUjf. Solo Burden 




Solo 



• 



Burden 



Hob p Deri Dando. (Away, my herd, under the Green Oak.) 
The same song as sung in South Wales. 
ChftrfitUp. Solo Burden 




Solo 



Burden 



The most difBcult form of Penillion sing- 
Ing is where the singer does not follow the 
melodv implicitly, but recites his lines on any 
note that may be in keeping with the liarmony of 
the melody, which renders him indifferent as to 
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whether the harper plays the air or any kind of 
variation upon it, as long as he kee[>s to the 
fundamental harmony. In this style of Penillion 
singing there is no burden or chorus, the singer 
haying the whole of the melody to himself, first 
and second part repeated. What renders it more 
difBcult, is the rule that he must not begin 
with the melody, but, according to the length of 
the metre of his stanza, must join the melodj at 
such a point as will enable him to end with it. 

The following examples admit of the introduc- 
tion of two of the most famous melodies in con> 
nection with this style of singing. 

Air. ' Pm Bhaw* CThe name of a Harper.) i Penilliun. 
ModercUo. 

VOICB. 



AlB. 
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MwTD yw Talyn o Tewn t^. Us- 





— K ft h h p^ h S ^ 


i-z S z 3f L r 
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Ivddo Tenia dadwyddj 


Fawb ft'l beiilU7n«Iffwrs.Heb 


=1^ — 3# * r r F 


"f ^^'"^•~»" 




I Dr. Rbys'i Graminar mmket mention of % Bard named Oniliydd 
B«n Rhaw ; and probably this tone wax composed about tbe begln- 
pl"» of the 15th century, or at »«»i acquired thU title at that time.— 
Sdmard Jone^ B4lie$ qflh4 Wthk BanU, p. KB. 




Air. *SerchHudoL* (Love's Fascination.) Penillion* 
Spiriitd. 

Voics 




=£=£=M^=f^ 
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FeddaWrad-w jn j man. I dlwnlo dan erdenydd. 
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Until within the present century, very little 
Welsh music was known beyoii i the Principality ; 
and even then, for the most part, through an un- 
favourable medium. For exaiaple, the graceful 

* Llwyn onn * (The Ash Gro\ e), appeared in a 
mutilated form as 'Cease your fiinning,' in Gay*8 

* Beggar's Opera/ a. D. 1 72S, 



Llwyn onn. 
OrtutfuUy. 



(The Aah Grove.) 




:5=1= 



-•-5^ 



=t:q= 



Oay'a version, <u * Cease your /unning.* 
-K-v f ^ 



TOTIB: ^ ■ t-^— -rin^-^^^^ 




The melodious 'Clychau AberdyH' (The Bells 
of Aberdovey) was caricatured in Charles Dib- 
din*8 play 'liberty Hall/ a.d. 1785. 

Clychau Aberdyfi. (The Bells of Aberdovey.) 
, Uvely. 







*• "** 






m" »> Ji^'J"'!^ J r re 


' i r -' s 


» ■ . ■ — ' — - — '•-*-' 





The bold and warlike strain, *Y Gadlys* 
(The Camp), suffered the degradation of being 
wedded to Tom Durfey's doggrel song *0f noble 
race was Shenkin,' introdu<^ into < The Bich- 
mond Heiress,* a. d. 1 693. 

TOddlyi. (The Camp.) 




The beautiful little melody, *Ar hyd y nos' 
(All through the Night), was introduced into a 
burlesque, under the title of 'Ah ! 'hide your 
nose.' It is often known as * Poor Mary Ann.' 



Ar hyd y nos, (All through the Night). 




Even Handel was not above introducing the 
spirited air, ' Codiad yr Haul' (The Rising of the 
Sun), into 'Ads and Galatea^' as a duet and 
chorus, under the title of * Happy, happy we.' 

The following is the original air : — 
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Handera version is as follows : — 

Happif, happy we. (Duet.) 
Presto. tr 




The opening bar of the chorus imitates the 
original melody still more closely : — 




Handel also turned this air into a gigue (' Suites 
de Pieces/ ist collection, p. 43, Leipzig edition). 



Presto. 




i^^ 


E 1 Ll.' trr bj^j—ji^ 


if 


;iy=3fT-^-' • r ' 1 i i J:: 



^m 



^ 



^^?f^^ 



But it roust be admitted that the beauty of 
the original theme has been greatly enhanced by 
his masterly treatment. 



According to a Welsh manuscript of the time 
of Charles I, now in the British Museum — 
which though itself of the 1 7th century was doubt- 
less copied or compiled from earlier records ^— ^ 
Gryffudd ab Cynan, King of North Wales, held 
a congress, in the nth century, for the purpose 
of reforming the order of the Welsh bards, and 
invited several of the fraternity from Ireland to 
assist in carrying out the contemplated reforms ; 
the most important of which appears to have 
been the separation of the professions of bard 
and minstrel — in other words, of poetry and 
music ; both of which had before been united 
in one and the same person. The next was 
the revision of the rules for the composition and 
performance of music. The * 24 musical measures' 
were permanently established, as well as a num- 
ber of keys, scales, etc. ; and it was decreed that 
henceforUi all compositions were to be written 
in accordance with those enactments ; and that 
none but those who were conversant with the 
rules should be considered thorough musicians, 
or competent to undertake the instruction of 
others. 

In this manuscript will also be found some 
of the most ancient pieces of music of the 
Britons, supposed to have been handed down 
from the ancient bards. The whole of the music 
is written for the Crwth, in a system of notation 
by the letters of the alphabet, with merely one 
line to divide bass and treble. Dr. Bumey, after 
a life-long research into the musical notation of 
ancient nations, gives the following as the re- 
sult :— 

It does not appear from higtor^ that the E^rptiana, 
Phoenicians, Hebrews, or any ancient people who culti- 
yated the arts, except the Oreeks and llomans, had 
musical characters ; and these had no other symbols of 
■ound than the letters of the alphabet, which likewiia 
tenred them for arithmetical numbers and chronological 
dates. 

The system of notation in the manuscript 
resembles that of Pope Gregory in the 6th 
century, and may have found its way into this 
country when he sent Augustine into Britain to 
reform the abuses which had crept into the 
services of the western churches. 

St. Oreoort's Notation. 

A, B. C, D, E, F, G, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, aa. bb, 

cc, dd, ee, fl^ gg. 

Notation in thi Anoisnt Wblsh Hanuscriix 
CO dd ee ff gi ai b| C| d| ci f| g & b 5 d 6 F 
^ g* a* b- c* d* e* f* 

A dose resemblance to the ancient Welsh 
notation is to be found in a work entitled 
MuMurgia^* seu praxis musicae, Ulxus primo 
quae InHrumentia agitur certa ratiOf ab Otto- 

1 Th« p^oM eonUtned in the MS. U to be found In Dr. John DsTld 
Bhyi'i WeUh and Latin Grammar of 1802. 

> Not to be ooofounded with the 'Musarcia' of Klrehar. [Bee 
▼oL IL p. 438.] Othmar Luadolus was a learned Benedictine mook. 
and natlTC of Btranburf. HU work If In two parts; the flratcoD- 
talnlng a daaeriptlon of the Musical InstnimenU In his time, and 
the other the rudiments of the science. To these are added twa 
commantailei, oontalning the precepu of polTphonIc music 
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maro Lwexnio Argentino du6bu$ Lihrii absoluta. 
Argentoraii apud loannem Schottum, Anno 
ChrisH, 1536. The following is a fac-^mile 
of the specimen alluded to, as applied to the 
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keys of the organ (which instrument was in* 
vented about the middle of the 7th century), 
with additional marks for the flats and sharps^ 
in keeping with the rest of the notation :•— 



TTT 

ftgj b 



TT 

o» d* 



TTT 

f • G« b 



TT 



o« d« 



c|d[e f |g[a|b o|d|e f |g|&|^ oc|dd| 



TIT 



n 



oo»dd« 



ff gg 



The circumstance of Irish names being 
attached to the 24 musical measures in the 
British Museum MS. alluded to, has led to 
the erroneous conclusion that Wales derived the 
whole of her music from Ireland, at the time 
of Qrjrffudd ab Cjnan ; when, as is alleged, 
the measures were constructed. Even Welsh 
chroniclers, such as Giraldus Cambrensis, Caradoc, 
Powel, and others, have made this statement in 
their works upon the strength of the circumstance 
alluded to; it is, therefore, not surprising that 
Gunn, Walker, Bunting, Sir Jolm Hawkins, 
and other modem writers, should have been de- 
ceived by relying upon such apparently good 
authority. But, independently of the extreme 
dissimiliuity of the Welsh and Irish music that 
has been handed down to us, it happens that 
other parts of the document bear ample testi- 
mony to the contrary. The Welsh had their 
34 metres (or measures) in poetty, as well as 
their 24 athletic games; and the following 
circumstance is in favour of their possessing their 
musical measures centuries prior to Gryfibdd ab 
Cynan. Among the ancient pieces included in 
the manuscript, is one bearing the following title, 
and written in one of the 24 measures — Mac Mten 
hyr — Gotteg yr Halen (* Prelude to the Salt * ), and 
at the end is the following account concerning it : 
* Tervyn Gosteg yr Halen, yr hon a vyddid yn ei 
chanu o vlaen Marchoffion Arthur pan roidy Salter 
a'r halen ar y bwrdd — 'Here ends the Prelude 
to the Salt, which used to be performed before 
the Knights of King Arthur, when the Salt-cellar 
was placed on the table * — that is, if the tradition 
can be sustained, the middle of the 6th century, 
when King Arthur is supposed to have flourished. 
In the manuscript, the notation is as follows : — 

Deehre Oosteg yr Halen, 



? 
6 5 

fl fffi 
01 01 
ai fti 



g* g- 
8 


I I 


1 1 


5 


& C S 


iZ & 


g ocg 


fifffi 


fifffi 


CI CI 


CI CI 


CI -CI 


gl gl 


ai ai 


ai ai 



g- a- a- ^• 

1 f 


3 s 
Fg-diffg 


P 

5 a a 


ft'. 
§i e 

s a s 

goo goo 
Cl 01 
gl gl 


fifffi ff 
01 01 
ai at 


t 00 g oc 
01 01 
gl gi 


fifffiff 

Cl 01 

ai ai 



Bys hyd y Han : 

a'r diwedd yma 
sy ar ol pob 
caino. 



Bysyowbvl 
o'r diwedd 
etto hyd y- 
nia, a'r aU 
tro hyd y 
marc, ao 
velly ter- 
vyn y di. 
ivedd. 



The above specimen consists merely of the theme^ 
to which there are twelve variations; and 
although the counterpoint is very primitive, and 
the whole is written for the Crwth, it is not 
without interest, as having been handed down 
from a remote period, and b^ng thus, perhaps, the 
most ancient specimen of music in existence. 
Those who wish to look further into the matter 
will find the theme and variations, with the 24 
musical measures, etc., transcribed into modem 
notation and published in the second edition of 
the * My vyrian Archaeology of Wales.* 

It is also asserted that even the keys used in 
Welsh Music were brought over from Ireland at 
the same time as the twenty-four measures. Five 
keys are mentioned in the manuscript : — 

I. Is-gywair — ^the low key, or key of C. 

a. Crcu-gywair — the sharp key, or key of G. 

3. Lleddf-gywair — the flat key, or key of F. 

4. Go-gywair — the key with a flat or minor 
third ; the remainder of the Scale, in every other 
respect, being major. 

5. Bragod-gywaxr — called the minor or mixed 

A curious circumstance is related by two Welsh 
historians. Dr. John David Rh^s and John Bhy- 
dderch, as having occurred in the middle of the 7th 
century : — ' King Gadwaladr sat in an Eistedd- 
fod, assembled for the purpose of regulating the 
bards, and taking into consideration their pro* 
ductions and performances, and of giving laws to 
music and poetry. A bard who played upon the 
harp in presence of this illustrious assembly in a 
key called 1$ gywair, ar y hragod dannau (in the 
low pitch and in the minor or mixed key), which 
displeased them much, was censured for the 
inharmonious effect he produced. The key in 
which he played was that of Pibau Morvyddf 
i. e. "Caniad Pibau Morvydd sydd ar y bragod 
gywair." (The song of Morvydd's Pipes is 
in the minor or mixed key.) He was then 
ordered, under great penalties, whenever he 
came before persons skilled in the art, to adopt 
that of Mwynen Gioyneddt " the pleasing melody 
of North Wales," which the royal associates first 
gave out, and preferred. Thev even decreed 
that none could sing or play with true harmony 
but with Mwynen Gwynedd, because that was in 
a key which consisted of notes that formed per- 
fect concords, whilst the other was of a mixed 
nature.' This incident possibly arose from a 
general desire to suppress an attempt to intro- 
duce into Wales the pentatonic, or so-called 
Scotch Scale, where the fourth and leading note 
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of the key are omitted, a fiust which aooountfl 
for the peculiar effect produced upon a cultivated 
ear by the Scotch bagpipe of the present day, where 
the music passes firom minor to relative major, and 
back, without the least regard for the tonio and 
dominant drones of the original key, which con- 
tinue to sound. The story, if true^ would show that 
the Welsh were already in possession of a Scale or 
Key, which, by their own showing, consisted of 
notes that formed perfect conconls; whereas 
the other, which they objected to, was of a mixed 
nature, neither major nor minor, but a mixture 
of the two— which is not altogether an inapt way 
of describing the pentatonic or Scotch Scale. 

The <Caiiiad Pibau Morvydd' (The Song of 
Morvydd*B Pipes), above alluded to, it also in- 
cluded in the ancient manuscript. 

The 'twenty-four measures * consisted of a given 
number of repetitious of the chords of the tonic 
and dominant, according to the length of each 
measure, and are represented by the following 
marks, 1 standing for the tonic chord, and 
for the dominant : — 

Long Measure (Mac y Mwn Hir.) ' 

1111000O1O1O1111O00O1OU or uu iiu 1 1 1 1 iiu im 1 1 11* 
or in modem notation 






M mU i 



Short Meantre (Mac y Mwn Byr.) 

k X k 
UOOUn or U 11 Ull* 



The positions of the chords are arranged so as 
to admit of their being played on the open 
strings of the Crwth. 

These measures do not appear in Welsh music 
after the date to which the manuscript refers, 
a circumstance which may be considered most 
fortunate ; for, though well adapted to their 
purpose at that early period, viz. for the guid- 
ance of performers on the Harp and Crwth 
— the latter being used as an accompaniment 
to the Harp— had such rules remained in force, 
they would have rendered the national music of 
Wales intensely monotonous and uninteresting, 
and thoroughly destroyed all freedom of imagi- 
nation in musical composition; whereas, it is 
remarkable for its beauty of melody, richness of 
harmony and variety of construction. 

Printed CoUecUom of Welsh Melodies. 

Ancient British Mutic John Parry of Bhnabon. 
Vol.i. 1742. 

Welsh, English, and Scotch Ain. John Parry of 
Bhnabon. Vol. ii. No date. 

British Harmony, Ancient Welsh Airs. John Parry 
ofRhuabon. Vol. ill. 1781. 
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_ Belicki of the Welsh Bards. Edwa^ Jones (Baxdd y 

Brenin}. Vol.i. 1794. ^^ ^^ ' 

Bardic Museum. Edward Jones (Bardd y BrenUi). 

Cambro-British Melodies. Edward Jones (Bardd r 
Brenin). Vol. ill. No date. * 

Welsh Melodies. John Parry (Bardd Alaw). 1809. 
The WeUh Harper. John Parry (Bardd Alaw). Vol. i, 

Origlnal*Wel8h Airs, arranged by Haydn and Bee- 
thoven. Oeorge Thompson, £dinburffh. Vol. i. 1809 : 
vol. li, 1811 : Tdl. iii. 18iJl ^* • * 

British Melodies. John Dovaston, Dublin. Parti, 
1817 : part it 1820. 

Welsh Melodies. J.Thompson. 1817. 

Cambrian Harmony. Bichard BoberU of Caernarvon. 
1829. 

The Ancient Airs of Owent and Morganwff. Miss 
Jane Williams of Aberpergwm. 1844. 

The Cambrian MinstreL John Thomas of Merthyr. 
1845. ' 

Welsh National Airs. John Owen (Owain Alaw) of 
Chester. Ist series. 1880 ; 2nd series, 1861 ; 3rd series. 
1802; 4th series. 18M. 

Welsh Melodies. John Thomas rPencerdd Owalia) of 
London. Vols, i and U, 18€2 ; vol. iii, 1870 ; voL iv, 1874. 

MS. Collections. 
The Welsh manuscript mentioned in the ford* 
going article as in the British Museum is in Add. 
MS. 14,905. The writing shows it to be of the 
date of Charies I. It came to the Museum 
from the 'Welsh School.' The book contains 
the name of Lewis Morris 1742, and Richard 
Morris, Esq., 1771, and the following MSS. 

Fol. 3. Cerdd Bannatu Extract from an old Manu- 
script of Sir Watkin WUllams Wynn. 

3a. Copy of an order bv Elisabeth as to the bestowal 
of a Silver Harp on the best harper. 1567. 

4a. Drawing of the harp (16 strings). Title— *Musica 
neu Beroriaeth. The following Manuscript is the 
Musick of the Britains, as settled by a Congress, or 
Meeting of Masters of Music, by order of Gr:^udd ap 
Cvnan, Prince of Wales, about a.d. 1040; with some 
of the most antient pieces of the Britains. supposed to 
have been handed down to us firom the British I>ruids; 
in Two Farts {i.e. Bass and Treble) for the Crwth. This 
Manuscript was wrote hj Bobert ap Huw of Bodwigen 
in Anglesey, in Charles ye lets time. Some Parts ox it 
copied then, out of Wm. Penllyn*s Book." 

The MS. up to f. 10 (indudixig the above) is in a later 
hand, apparentlv written about 1783. which date occurs 
in it. At f. 10 the old music begins, the writing is 
about the early part of the 17th cent. The music is in 
tablature— the words are Welsh. At fol. 68 is (appar- 
ently) a draft of a letter in English, dated 1648. At fol. 69 
the later hand begins again, with extracts from Welsh 
works, and MSS. relating to Welsh Music. The whole 
MS. conuins 64 tt. 

The portion containing the Ancient Music is 
printed in vol. iii. of the * Myvyrian Archapology 
of Wales* (1807). See Transactions Cymmro- 
dorion Soc. i. 361. 

Other collections of Welsh music in the Mu- 
seum are. Ad. MS. 14,939, 'Collections by R. 
Morris. 1779.* Do. 15,021, Accoimt of the Old 
Welsh Notation. Do. 15,036, Tracts on ancient 
Welsh Music transcribed by Hugh Maurice for 
O. Jones, from a MS. by John Jones. LJ*T.] 

WELSH TRIPLE HARP (Telyn dair-rhes). 
This instrument has three rows of strings ; the 
two outside rows beiog tuned in unison, accord- 
ing to the diatonic scale, and the inner row tuned 
so as to supply the flats and sharps required to 
complete the chromatic scale. 

The Welsh Triple Harp is the only instrument 
of its kind that has ever been known with the 
strings on the right side of the comb ; thereby 
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necesmtating jts being tuned with the tuning- 
hammer in the left hand, which is exceedingly 
awkward to any one who is not left-handed. 
This also explains why it is held on the left 
shoulder, and played upon with the left hand in 
the treble and the right hand in the bass, so 
as to leave a full view of the strings ; otherwise 
the comb would inconveniently intercept the 
view. 

Vincentio Galileo, in his ' Dissertation on An- 
cient and Modem Music,* published in Florence 
in 158 1, states that a double 
harp (or harp with two rows 
of strings) was common in 
Italy in his day. It con> 
sisted of a diatonic scale on 
the right side from the upper 
part down to the centra of 
the instrument, with an- 
other row of accidentals on 
the opposite side, to be 
played, when required, by 
putting the finger through ; 
and the diatonic scale con- 
tinued on the left side from 
the centre to the lower part 
of the instrument, with the 
accidentals on the other row 
on the opposite side. This 
shows that it was played on 
with the right hand in the 
treble and the left in the 
bass. 

Galileo alleges that Italy 
derived this instrument from 
Ireland; but it is difficult 
to conceive how the Irish 
could have possessed such a 
harp, innsmnch as it has left no trace upon their 
national music, thepeculiarity of the scale of which 
consists in leaving out all the notes and accidentals 
which indicate the least modulation from key to 
key, but which notes and accidentals would have 
been available on the above instrument. The 
invention of the Welsh Triple Harp, with three 
rows of strings, naturally followed ; for, as music 
advanced, the inconvenience of being circum- 
scribed within the limited compass of only half 
the diatonic scale on either side of the instru- 
ment would soon be felt ; therefore the diatonic 
scale was extended on each side to the full ex- 
tent of the instrument, with a centre row of 
accidentals equally extended and accessible from 
either side. This invention, so far in advance of 
any other instrument of its kind hitherto known, 
must have given a powerful impetus to the 
progress of music in the Principality, and 
may go far to account for the beauty, in an 
artistic point of view, of the national music of 
Wales. 

Nevertheless, the great difficulty of playing 
accidentals on the inner row of strings in 
rapid passages, and the impossibility of mo- 
dulating out of the key in which the instru- 
ment was tuned, gave rise to the invention of 
the Pedal Harp, which is an immense improve- 
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ment, in a mosical sense, upon any former inTetv- 
tion, as it admits of the most rapid modulation 
into every key, and enables the performer to 
execute passages and combinations that would 
not have been dreamt of previously. In the 
double- action harp, as perfected by Erard, each 
note has its flat, natural, and sharp, which is 
not the case with any other stringed instrument ; 
and this enables the modem harpist to produce 
those beautiful enharmonic effects which are 
peculiar to the instrument. Another remarkable 
advantage is the reduction in the number of 
strings to one row, which enables the performer 
not only to keep the instrument in better tune, 
but to use a thicker string, and thus attain a 
quality of tone which, for mellowness and rich- 
ness, may be advantageously compared with that 
of any other instrument. L*^**^-] 

WELSH, Thomab, bom at Wells, Somerset- 
shire, about 1780, became, when six years old, 
a chorister in the cathedral there. He made 
such rapid progress that in the course of a few 
years Wells became the resort of lovers of music 
attracted by the beauty of his voice and excellenoe 
of his singing. His fame at length drew the atten- 
tion of Sheridan and lanley, and he appeared io 
1792 at the Bath concerts, in the concerts given 
at the King's Theatre during the rebuilding of 
Drury Lane, and also on the stage in Attwood^s 

* Prisoner. ' He subsequently performed at Drury 
Lane in Attwood's 'Adopted Child,' Storaoe's 
'Lodoiska,' and other pieces. John Kemble 
thought highly of his abilities as an actor, and 
taught him to perform the part of Prinoe Arthur 
in Shakspere's * King John.' After the breaking 
of his boyish voice Welsh pursued his studies 
under C. F. Horn, John Cramer, and Baum- 
garten. In 1802, his voice having become a 
deep and powerful bass, he was admitted a Gen- 
tleman of the Chapel Royal. A few years later 
he essayed dramatic composition, and produced 

* Twenty years ago,' a melodramatic entertain- 
ment, 1 8 10; 'The Green-eyed Monster,' musical 
farce, and ' Kamtcbatka,' musical drama, 181 1. 
But his greatest reputation was gained as a sing- 
ing master and instructor of pupils for the stage. 
Foremost among those whom he taught were 
John Sinclair, C. E. Horn, Miss Stephens, and 
Miss Wilson. He joined Hawes in carrying on 
the Royal Harmonic Institution. [See Abotll 
Rooms. J He published some glees and piano- 
forte pieces and a ' Vocal Instructor.' He mar- 
ried Miss Wilson, who had been his pupil, and 
had issue an only child, who became the wife of 
Alfredo Piatti, the eminent violoncellist. Welsh 
died Jan. 24, 1848. fSee Wilson, Mabt Ann, 
p. 463]. [W.H.H.] 

WERT,' GiAOHKS (or Jacques) de, a Flemish 
composer of the second half of the i6th century, 
has been the subject of much confusion at the 
hands of biographers. F^tis, in his first edition, 
regarded him as the same person with Jacques 

1 For th8 ipelllnf of ths nauM. tee the ftetlmne of hU autorimpli 
sifnature in Vander Straeten, 'La Muilqao auz Paya-RtA.' tI. 8«S. 
Othar forou ara ' Jaquet (QIaceha. «to.> da Waart.' or * Waanlt': cp. 
tbUL 1. 119. 
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Vaet ; and the firequent custom of designating 
musicians by their Christian name alone, has 
made it difficult to^ discriminate De Wert's pro- 
ductions firom those'of other * Jachets,' ' Jaquets,* 
or ' Jacques ' of his time, particularly of Jacques 
Brumel, Jacques de Buus, and Jacques Berchem.^ 
The last-named has been plausibly identified 
with him, and M. Vander Straeten has found 
himself reduced to distinguishing an elder and 
a younger De Wert.' The biographical mater- 
ials, however, which this writer has for the first 
time brought together, appear not incompatible 
with their reference to a single person. On this 
supposition, De Wert was bom in the Low 
Countries in the second quarter of the i6th 
century, and went as a child to Italy, where 
he was received into the choir of Maria de 
Cardona, Marchesa della PaduUa. Afterwards 
he passed into the service of Count Alfonso of 
Novellara, not (as has been stated) of the Duke 
of Ferrara; and published in 1558 a volume of 
madrigals which appears to have excited so 
much attention, that a couplo of years later he 
could be reckoned by Guicciardini among the 
famous musicians of the day. About 1568 he 
removed to the court of the Duke of Mantua ; 
but his life was soon embittered by the mis- 
conduct of his wife.' He seems to have turned 
for help to the Duke of Ferrara, the magnificent 
Aironso II., and to have formed a sort of un- 
official connection with his court, then at the 
height of its splendour, which lasted beyond the 
immediate purpose of his resort thither. His 
musical attainments rendered him extrdmely 
serviceable on state occasions, his special feat 
in composition being a ' Concerto Maggiore ' for 
57 singers; and so late as 1586* the epistle 
dedicatory to his eighth book of madrigals re- 
cords his intimate attachment to the court of 
Ferrara, whether in actual service or not is 
doubtful, since it seems clear that all the while 
he remained connected with Mantua.* Hia 
visits to Ferrara involved him in ^n intrigue, 
as it turned out, with one of the court ladies, 
the poetess Tarquinia Molza : her relations re- 
fused her marriage, and she was induced to 
withdraw into privacy. She went to live wHh 
her mother at Mantua, where she died in 1617 ; 
but it does not appear that she ever resumed 
her intimacy with the musician. De Wert, 
however, was still resident in the town, as we 
learn from the 'Canzonette Villanelle,' which 
he published at Venice in 1589, and dedicated 
to Leonora, Duchess of Mantua. The tenth and 
last volume of his madrigals is dated Venice, 
Sept. 10, 1 59 1, about which year his death may 
be presumed to have happened. 
^ The ten books of madrigals* which he pub- 
lished at Venice between 1558 and 1591, and 

I See Vinder StrMten. ' La Miulqae laz Fajrs-BM.' 1. 175 : ▼!. 1(& 8. 

> Ibid. Tol. v\. 3»-34«. 

• HI* letter to the duke on the inldeet (Much 29, 1S7DX which la 
printed by M. Vander StrMten. Ti.SSA-SSe. U full of a charaeterUtio 
Interest. 

« P<tU (2nd ed.) rill. 464 a. 

> The lerenth book of De Wert's MadrifraU bears date Mantua, 
April 10, 1681. and Is dedicated to Margaret, Duebets of Mantua t 
W6ii%. p. 4M a. 

• See Vitlt and Cltner, 9. a I 
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which were several times reprinted by Gardano, 
contain evidently the best of De Wert's work. 
They are mostly written for 5 voices, but in the 
sixth and ninth volumes we meet with pieces 
for 6 or even 7. His other compositions include 
only the Canzonette already mentioned, and a 
number of motets which were principally pub- 
lished by Gerolamo Sooto at Venice. Luca 
Marenzio,^ it should be added, is said to have 
been at one time his pupil. [R.L.P.] 

WESLEY, Charles, son of the Rev. Charles 
Wesley and nephew of the celebrated Rev. John 
Wesley, was bom at Bristol, Dec. 11, 1757. 
His musical instinct displayed itself in early 
infancy, and at two years and three-quarters old 
he could play * a tune on the harpsichord readily 
and in just time,' and 'always put a true bass 
to it.* He was taken to London, and Beard 
offered to get him admitted as a child of the 
Chapel-Royal, but his father declined it, having 
then no intention of educating him as a musi- 
cian. He was also introduced to Stanley and 
Worgan, who expressed themselves very strongly 
as to his abilities. After receiving instruction 
frx)m Kelway and others he embraced music as 
his profession, and became an excellent per- 
former on both organ and harpsichord. He 
held at various times the appointment of organ- 
ist at Surrey Chapel, South Street Chapel, Wel- 
beck Chapel, Chelsea Hospital and St. Mary- 
lebone Church. Having attained to a certain 
degree of excellence as a performer he made no 
further progress. He composed a set of 'Six 
Concertos for the Organ or Harpsichord, Op. i,* 
a set of Eight Song», 1784, some anthems (one 
printed in Page's 'Harmonia Sacra*), music for 
' Caractacus,* a drama, and other pieces. He 
died May 23, 1834. 

His younger brother, Samuel, bom Feb. 24, 
1 766 (the anniversary of the birth of Handel), 
although also a precocious performer, did not 
develop his faculties quite so early, for he was 
three years old before he played a tune, and did 
not attempt to put a bass to one until he had 
learned his notes. He proved to be, notwith- 
standing, the more gifbeid of the two brothers. 
From his cradle he had the advantage of hear- 
ing his brother's performances upon the organ, 
to which, perhaps, his superiority might be 
partly ascribed. Before he was five years old he 
learned to read words by poring over Handers 
oratorio, * Samson,' and soon afterwards learned, 
without instruction, to write. When between 
six and seven years of age he was taught to 
play by note by Williams, a young organist of 
Bristol. Before then he had composed some 
parts of an oratorio, 'Ruth,* which he completed 
and penned down when about eight years old, 
and which was highly commended by Dr. Boyce. 
About the same time he learned to play the 
violin, of which he became a master, but his 
chief delight was in the organ. He was now 
introduced into company as a prodigy, and ex- 
cited general admiration. In 1777 he published 

T Vander 8ira«t«D. Tf. 108. a 
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* Eight Lefsons for the Harpsichord,' and about 
the same time an engraved portrait of him 
when eight years old appeared. Before he 
attained his majority he had become a good 
dasdcal scholar, acquired some knowledge of 
modem languages, successfully cultivated a taste 
for literature, and obtained distinction as an 
extemporaneous performer upon the organ and 
pianoforte. In 1 787 an accident befel him, the 
consequences of which more or less affected him 
during the remainder of his life, and from which 
undoubtedly sprung those erratic and eccentric 
habits for which he became remarkable. Pass- 
ing along Snow Hill one evening, he fell into 
a deep excavation prepared for the foundation of 
a new building, and severely injured his skulL 
He refused to undergo the operation of trepan- 
ning, and suffered for seven years from de- 
spondency and nervous irritability which occa- 
sioned him to lay aside all his pursuits, even 
his favourite music. On his recovery he re- 
sumed his usual avocations, and became ac- 
quainted with the works of John Sebastian 
Bach, the study of which he pursued with en- 
thusiasm, and to propai^ate a knowledge of which 
among Englbh musicians he laboured assiduously. 
During 1808 and 1809 he addressed a remark- 
able series of letters to Benjamin Jacob upon 
the subject of the works of his favourite author, 
which was edited by hb daughter, and pub- 
lished in 1875. [See Jacob, vol. ii. p. aS 6.] 
Ih 1 8 10 he put forward, in conjunction with 
C. F. Horn, an edition of Bach's 'Wohltem- 
perirte Clavier,' and promoted the publication of 
an English translation of Forkel's Life of Bach 
(1830). In 1 8 1 1 he was engaged as conductor and 
solo organist at Birmini^ham Festival. In 1816 
he suffered a relapse of his malady, and was com- 
pelled to abandon the exercise of his profes- 
sion until 1823, when he resumed his pursuits 
until 1830; but a further attack again dis- 
abled him, and he was afterwards unable to 
do more than make occasional appearances. 
One of his latest public performances was at 
the concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
Aug. 7, 1834, when at the organ he accom- 
panied the anthem, 'AH go unto one place,' 
which he had composed upon the death of his 
brother Charles. His actual last appearance 
was at Christ Church, Newgate Street, on 
Sept. I a, 1837. He had gone there to hear 
Mendelssohn play upon the organ, and was 
himself prevailed upon to perform. He died 
within a month afterwards, Oct. 11, and was 
buried Oct. 17, in the vault in the graveyard 
of Old St. Marylebone Church, in which the 
remains of his father, mother, sister, and brother 
had been previously deposited. Wesley was 
indisputably the greatest English organist of 
his day, and both in his extemporaneous playing 
and in his performance of the fugues of Bach 
and Handel he was unrivalled. His compositions 
were numerous and varied, and of the highest 
excellence. By the kindness of Miss Wesley, his 
daughter, we are enabled to give a complete list 
of them. — S. Wesley's religious tenets have been 
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matter of doubt. At a late period of his life be 
disclaimed having ever been a convert to the 
Roman Catholic fiiith, observing that 'although 
the Gregorian music had seduced him to their 
chapels, the tenets of the Romanists never ob- 
tained any influence over his mind.' But there 
is extant, in the national archives at Paris, a 
series of letters addressed by him to a lady, 
believed to have been connected with a conven- 
tual establishment at Bell Tree House, Bath, 
without year-date, but evidently written in his 
youth, which points to the conclusion that at 
that time he must have had at least a strong 
leaning towards the Romish faith, though he re- 
frained from avowing it out of respect for the 
feelings of his father. He left several children ; 
his eldest son, Rev. Charles Wesley, D.D. (bom 
I795» di^ Sept. 14, 1859), was Sub-dean of the 
Chapel Royal, and editor of a collection of words 
of anthems. 

List 0/ Samuel Weslet/a Compositiom, 

Those mlulEed with • ar« published. 
Oratorim. Ruth (compoMd at 8 jeara old). Death of AbeL Parte 
S and 9 complete. 

Maun. Miaaa solemnU (Gratoiian) for Tofces only ; MIna, Kyrle 
elettoii : Miua de 8. Trinitate ; lf\aea pro Angells. 

Antir»ton$. vln ezttu Israel k A; •Eiultate Deo. k 5; •Dixit 
Domlnus : •Omnia Vanitaa : Tu es Saoerdus ; Te decet hTmnos ; Uo- 
sanna In excelsls ; Domine salrum fae (otg. obllf.) all k 4 ; •Oonllte- 
bor for Bolot, chorus, and orchestra ; •!¥. In Nativitate Domini ; 
V : VI ; VII : VllI ; IX ; X. In Epiphania : XI ; XII. In Festo Cor- 
poris ChrlstI : XIV, In Epiphania ; XVI. Ad Benedlctum. for Cor- 
pus ChrlsU: XVII. XVIII. In Festo Corp. Christl; Dixit Domlnos ; 
Salre Beglna ; Ad Macnlflcat ; Qualem sinistrum ; Agnus Del. in D 
(1812) : Agnus Del (1812) ; Hymns in Feeto Ascenstonis. Venus S de 
Ps. exxxTi. Ave Marls Stella (1786) ; Salre Beglna; Mlgna opera: 
Omnes gentes. 

StrwietM. •Morning and Evening Church Service In F 4 4i also 
Te Deum. Sanctus. Kfrie. Nunc DImittls. and Burial Service a 4 ; 
Jubilate Dto : Sanctus in F. 

AuiktmM. sAll go onto one place. Funeral Anthem for Oharlai 
Wesley ; •I am well pleased ; Behold how good (org. obllg.) ; •Thou. 
O Ood. art praised ; Who can tell ? (July 4. UW) ; Hear, O Thoo 
Shepherd ; Be pleased. O Lord ; I will take heed. 

C%orua«$. My delight (Ap. 11. 1816): Thus through locceeilTe 
ages: On the death of W. Kingsbury 07)12): Why should we shrink 
(oreh.. May 18U). 

Parodtiat P$alm-tumt$, with interlttdea, •Bk. I. only ; Ohoraici or 
Fsalm-tunes. 000 or more. 

044 to S. Oeollia'B day, for wlos. ehonu and oreh. Words by Bev. 
S. Wesley. 

Glees. For 4 voices :— (^rde the bowl ; eO sing unto my roundelale 
(Madr.) : No more to earth ; Now the trumpet's (18U) ; While every 
short-lived (1822); • Father of Light : Here shall the mom; Join 
with thee ; No more to earth's. For 8 voices :— Thou happy wretch : 
Theeeare by fond mama (1778) ; Harsh and untoneful 078S) ; • (Soosy. 
goosy, gander (1781); Adieu, ye soft: When Orpheus went down; 
When first thy soft lips 0783); What blbw to life 0807): When 
Friendship ; On the salt wave 0798) ; Boses their sharp spines QtOS) ; 
Say can power 0791) ; The rights of man ; Blushete mlo caro ; How 
grand in age ; efrom Anacreon ; NelU cara. 

DueU, Beneath, a sleeping infant lies ; Belle Oabrlelle 07M) ; Slaee 
powerful love (I78S) ; Sweet constellations (1782). 

Se«0i. sTnie Blue; Within a cowslip's; England, the spell; 
(3ent1e warbling 0799) ; What shaft of Fates relentless power; In 
gentle slumbers ; FareweU, If ever fondest prayer ; Think of me ; 
Behold where Dryden ; Louisa, view ; • Come all my brave boys ; 
Election squib ; sThe House that Jack built ; • Love and Folly ; • The 
Autophsgos : Adieu, ye Jovial youths 078S) j The world, my dear 
Mira 0784) ; Tes. Daphne I (1781) ; When we see a lover languish 
078S) ; Too late for redress 0783) ; Pale mirror of resplendent night ; 
Love's but the frailty ; Oh how to bid ; Parting to death we wtU 
compare (1783) ; The white-robed hours 0783) j Armin's lamentation 
0784) : Flutt'ring spread 078S). 

SvmrlKmUB. In D0784}; hi Iba784): In BbOMS): In A; In D. 



(htrturm. In D 0778)i In 0780); In O i ' to the Sbd Act,' bd- 



Orgam ComMrtc$. In Eb 0776); in D 0781)t In O (1782); In Bb 
078B) . On Bule Britannia :lnOi!nBb:lnEbiinO;lnC{lnD 
Oiomplpa). 
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Oramd IHult vNo. 1 { Do. No. S ; cDo. In 8 moTonenta. laie. to 
r.lUnball. 

VotuntaH4$. In D, In 0. In C minor. In 0. In Cb. In O minor. In F 
In (All In • op. S) ; • Do. In O. In D. in D. in A. in F ; • 3 VoluoUrles 
dod. to W. Harding : a Snd Mt of do. ; t6 VolnntArtos for jounf 
Organists ; • One do. hue. to Thos. Attwood ; • Do. In O minor Insc 
to W. Linlej; 'Do. In G. Insc. to H. J. Osuntlett; vOnt do. Insc. 
to W. Drummer. Esq.; •A. 2nd In D. insc. to the same; tEasf 
Volunuries; tS do. ; vA short and familiar Voluntary In A; •12 
short pieces with full Voluntary added ; •!% short pieces with Grand 
Fugue: • A Book of Interludes; • Fugue in D; • Preludes and Fugues 
or Kzercises : •« Introductory moTements, and Fugue in D ; eCbarao- 
terlstlc airs for the Seraphlne ; Ooooerto la D for Organ and VioUn 
(MOO). 

PiaiufforU. eVlght lessons (1777); •Dnet March In D. No. S; 
S Sonatas, op. S ; 4 Sonatas and 2 Duets, op. 5 : SonaU with fugue on 
sahlect of Salomon's ; 2 8onatas for PF. or Harpsichord with aoo. 
for Violin, op. 2: • Sonatina, d«d. to Miss Meelcing ; • Do. on Air in 
TekelU In O; Rondo In D, Off she goes; vDo. In D. Lady Mary 
Douglas; Do.. Fly not yet; Orphan Mary; Patty Kavannah; The 
young May moon ; • Do. In O minor. Kitty alone and I : • Do. In A. 
I atumpt from Lore's sickness : Do.. Will Putty ; • Belllslma Signora ; 

• Past^ireills PoUcca ; • Do. in Bb. the Lass of Richmond Hill ; Do. In 
D. Old Towler : • Do. from an Organ Concerto ; • Do. on Polish Air, 
In D minor: vDo.InG: sBay of Biscay (Bh); • Christmas CaroHB 
min.) ; • Moll Pately (in F) ; • Widdow Waddle (In A) ; • La Melange ; 

• Scots wha hae: ^The Deserter's Meditations; eA favourite Air 
from Der FreyachAU ; • Jacky Homer, with Flute ; Adagio, March, 
and Walts ; • Uuet in La Cosa rara; Divertimento, ded. to Miss Walker ; 

• Siege of Badsjoz, with March In D : Rondo in A (1778) ; Waits, the 
Skyrocket : sUo. the Coburg ; Introd. and Air. Insc to Mrs. Stirling t 
Sweet Enslaver, with Vars. ; • Hornpipe and variations with Introd. ; 

• Variations on a fav. Italian air. in F ; •Grand Fugue with March 
from Ode to 8. Cecilia's day ; Grand Coronation March ; • Do. In 
D ; New March as performed on Parade ; Preludes throuf^ut tba 
Sva both m^or and minor; tFugue, Insc to J.B.Logler. 

Blrimt QmimM. In A{ Do. Fugue In tb (1900). QuarM (1780) : Do. 
0799). Trio. Aria for Strings ; fur Oboe. Violin and Cello ; • for PF. 
and 2 Flutes ; for 3 PFs. Duet. Violin and Cello. Sonata k Violino 
Solo. In A. Sato per Vtolino e Basso. Jfarek, (^ml, OboU Bassooi, 
Serpent (ITH). [W.H.H.] 

WESLEY, Samuel Sebastian, Mus. Doc., 
third son of the above, whose genias he in- 
herited, was bom August 14, 18 10. Educated 
at the Bluecoat School, in his 14th year he was 
elected chorister of the Chapel Royal, St. Jameses ; 
in 1837 organist at St. James's Church, Hamp> 
stead Road ; two years later organist of St. Giles s, 
Camberwell, of St. John's, Waterloo Road, and 
of Hampton-on-Thames, holding these four ap- 
pointments simultaneously. In 1832 he became 
organist of Hereford Cathedral, conducting 
the festival there in 1834, and a year later 
marrying the sister of Dean Merewether, when 
he migrated to Exeter, and remained at that 
cathedral several years, during which period his 
reputation as the first English church composer 
and organist of his country became established. 
About 1842 he was induced by a good offer from 
Dr. Hook to accept the organistship of Leeds 
Parish Church. In 1844 he was a candidate 
for the Professorship of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, then vacant by the resignation 
of Sir Henry Bishop. Among Wesley's testi- 
monials on that occasion was the following from 
Spohr: — 'His works show, without exception, 
that he is master of both style and form of 
the different species of composition, and keeps 
himself closely to the boundaries which the 
several kinds demand, not only in sacred art, 
but also in glees, and in music for the pianoforte. 
His sacred music is chiefly distinguished by a 
noble, often even an antique style, and by rich 
harmonies as well as by surprisingly beautiful 
modulations.* Before his candidature at Edin- 
burgh Wesley took a Doctor's degree, by special 
grate, at Oxford, and wrote, as exercise, hu fine 
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anthem in eight parts, ' O Lord. Then art my 
God.' In 1849 he was appointed to Winchester 
Cathedral, where the school offered facilities for 
the education of his sons. After fifteen years 
in Cathedral and School Chapel, Wesley, being 
consulted by the Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester as to the claims of candiclates for that 
organistship then (1865) vacant, intimated that 
he would himself accept it, an offer which was 
naturally taken advantage of. This post brought 
him more prominently forward in the musical 
world, as conductor ex officio, once in three 
years, of the Three-Choir Festivals, and the 
change seemed for a time to reanimate energies 
and powers which had not received adequate 
public recognition. While at Gloucester, he 
received from Mr. Gladstone's Government a 
Civil List pension of £100 per annum, in con- 
sideration of his services to Church music. 

But the best years had been spent of a life 
which, to a less sensitive nature, might have been 
happier and more eventful; and long deferred 
hopes for restorations of founder's intentions, 
and for thorough reforms in Cathedral matters 
generally — reforms which, both with pen and 
voice, he warmly and constantly advocated — 
combined with other disappointments and cares, 
shortened his days, and after some ten years 
tenure of his Gloucester post, he died there in 
April 1876, and his last words were *Let me see 
the sky' — words appropriate for one whose 
motto as a composer seemed always 'Excelsior.' 
According to his own wish he was buried at 
Exeter, by the side of an only daughter, who 
died in 1840, and some eminent musicians were 

E resent at the funeral. A tablet to his memory 
as been placed on the north wall of the nave 
of the Cathedral, on which these words are 
inscribed — * This monument has been placed 
here by friends as an expression of high esteem 
for his personal worth, and in admiration of his 
great musical genius.' But a more lasting 
monument, of his own creation, exists in his 
works. For as composer for the Church of 
England, Dr. Wesley may fairly be placed in 
the highest rank of his contemporaries, t.e. 
1 830- 1 860. In his elaborate Service in £ major, 
published with an interesting preface whilst he 
was at Leeds, advantage is taken of modem 
resources of harmony and modulation, without 
departure, now so often the case, from the lines of 
that true church school to which the com[>OBer 
had been so long habituated. And this judicious 
combination of ancient and modem is character- 
istic of his church music, in which he gives 
practical illustration of the reform which he 
was always urging. His fame will chiefly rest 
on his volume of twelve anthems, published 
about the year 1854. Two of these, composed at 
Hereford, * Blessed be the God and Father,' and 
*The Wildemess,' are now universally recognised 
as standard works of excellence. Later in life 
Wesley soared even higher — for instance, in his 
noble * O Lord, Thou art my God,' above men- 
tioned, in his 'Ascribe unto the Lord,' composed 
in the Winchester period,and also in the ezquinte 
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little anthem, Hliou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace/ wherein knowledge and dignity of true 
church Btyle is so conspicuous, and which is one 
of the brightest gems in a collection of choral 
jewels. 

As an organist, Wesley was for a considerable 
period acknowledged the first in this country. 
His touch was eminently legatOf his style always 
noble and elevated. At Winchester he was 
heard to great advantage on Willis's fine or- 
gan. His extempore playing after the Psalms, 
before the Anthem, or after the Service, is a 
thing to be remembered, and various players 
after hearin;if him changed their style for the 
better, some of them catching a ray of the 
aficUvs divinut which, as organist, may be 
fiiirly ascribed to him. His views, fonned from 
early habit, on two important ' points in the 
construction of organs were curiously divergent 
from opinions widely held, for he was an ad- 
vocate both of unequal temperament and of a 
*6,* or *F* compass — two bites noires to most 
organists and organ-builders. But in support- 
ing such exceptional views, he could give not 
unpractical reasons for the belief that was in 
him. 

Those well-acquainted with Wesley oould not 
fail, notwithstanding a manner at times reserved, 
retiring, or even eccentric, to appreciate his 
kindness and sympathy. To those be liked and 
trusted he coiild be an agreeable and interest- 
ing companion and friend, and these will not 
forget their pleasant intercourse with him, 
even on occasions when music formed little or 
no part of conversation. That he felt deeply 
and aimed high is proved in the devotional 
and masterly works with which, at a period 
when our ecclesiastical music was at a low ebb, 
ho enriched the choral repertory of the Church 
of England. 

The following is a list of Dr. Wesley's pub- 
lished compositions. 



AXTBEMS, ETO. 

Ancfibe unto the Lord. 

All go unto on« place. (Fanenil.) 
S.A.T.B. 

Blessed be the Lord God of IsrMl, 
(Christmas.) 4 voices. 

Blessed be the God and Father. 
88.A.T.B. 

Oast me not away from Thj pre- 
sence. 8S.A.TT.B. 

GIre the King Thj Judgments. 
8.AA.TT.B. 

Olorj be to God on high. Fall. 
4 Tolces. 

Ood be merciful unto oa. (Mar- 
riage.) 4 voices. 

I am Thtne, O save me. Fall. 
6 voices. 

I will arise ; and O remember not. 

Let us lift up our heart. 8 voices. 

Kan that Is bum of a woman. 
S.A.T.a 

give thanks unto the Lord. 
8.A.T.B. 

O God, Whose nature and pro- 
perty. Full. 4 voices. 

O how amiable. (Weekes). 

O Lord, mj Ood (Sotooion's 
Prayer). aA.T.B. 

O Lord. Thou art my God. 8 
voices. 

Praise the Lord. O my wul. 
8.A.T.B. 

The Face of the Lord. 8 Toloea. 



[The Lord Is my Shepherd. 
I (Weekes.) 
The Wilderness. 8.A.T.B. 
Thou will keephim In perfect 

peace. 8.A.TT.B. 
Three (Collects for the three first 

Sundays In Advent. Two for 

Treble, and one for Bass. 
Wash me throughly. 8.A.T.B. 
The Hundredth Psalm, arranged 

with various harmony for 

choirs. 
By the riven of Babylon (Soprano 

solo). 
Ditto. (Alto solo.) 

BMTicia. rra. 

an K). Te Deum. Jubilate. Ky- 
rie. Sanctus. and Creed. Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dlmlttts. 

(In F). Chant Serviee. Te Deum 
and Jubilate ; Magnificat and 
Nunc DImittls. 

(In F). Chant Service, Letter B. 
Te Deum. Jubilate. Magnificat 
and Nunc diroittls. 

(Id G). Chant Service. Te Deam, 
Jubilate. Magnlflcat.aud Nunc 
Dimtttls. 

(In C). Glory be to God on high, 
(early work.) 

Fob Oroak. 
Six Pieces for a Chamber Organ 
(Set 1 and a>. 



Introdaetloo ind FogtM. In Of 

minor. 
Andante In O. 

„ In A (poethamous). 

.. In K minor, (do.) 
National anthem, with variations. 
An Air. varied, composed for 

Holsworthy church belli, (do.) 
'Studio' for Organ. 
Grave and Andante for 'The Or- 

gsnlst's Quarterly Journal, 

and some other contributions 

to collections. 

The Psalter, pointed for Chanting. 

The Kuropean Psalmist. 

Ode. for the opening of an In- 
dustrial Bxhibitloo. words by 
W. H. Bellamy. 

Tha praise of Music, for Gounod's 
Choir at Albert Hall, 1873. 

Xameroua Chants and Hymn 
tunes. 

Otns. 

I wish to tone my qulv*rlng lyre. 
A.TT.BB. 

When fierce conflicting passions. 

Shall I tell you whom I love ? 



Shall I tell you whom I low (with 

Vlulonoello. ad lib.) 
When from the great Creator's 

hand (from the Ode). 
Strone In heart and strong In band 

(Ditto). 
Silently, silently (Ditto). 
There be none of beauty's daoch- 

ten. 
Wert thou like ma. 
The Butterfly. 

Orphan hours, the year Is dMd. 
Hober Muth and sQsse Minikc 

(with Violoncello ad lib. >. 

FobPF. 
Air and variations. 
March In C minor, and Rondo 
Inc. 



Also a pamphlet entitled * A Few 
Words on Cathedral Music 
and the Musical System of the 
Church.with a plan of Befonn.* 
(IUvtngtons.1M9.) 



A few MS. sketches are preserved at Leeds 
Church and elsewhere. [H.S.O.] 

WESSEL, Christian Rudolph, bom in 1797, 
at Bremen, came to England in 1825, and esta- 
blished, with an amateur named Stodart, at No. I 
Soho Square, the firm of music-publishers Wea- 
sel & Stodart, for the popularisation of foreign 
music in this country. In 1838 Stodart re- 
tii-ed and Wessel continued the business until 
1839, ^^^^ he ^^<>ok ^ Stapleton as a partner, 
and removed to 67 Frith Street, Soho. About 
this time the firm entered into a contract with 
Chopin for the exclusive right to publish his 
works in England, paying him £12 for each fresh 
composition. In 1845 Stapleton left the firm, 
and Wessel again carried on business by himself, 
from 1846 at Sao Regent Street, and from 1856 
at 19 Hanover Square, until i860, when he re- 
tired in favour of Messrs. Edwin Ashdown and 
Henry John Parry, both of them long in his 
employ. In 1 88 3 Mr. Parry retired, and since then 
it has been in the hands of Mr. Aiahdown alone. 

Wessel was a great benefactor to the spread 
of music in England. Among composers whose 
works were introduced by him are Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Abt, Kucken, Gade, 
Schulhof, Heller, etc. Of the works of Heller, as 
of those of Chopin, Wessel and his successors have 
had, and still hold, the exclusive copyright in 
England, though by a decision of the Court of 
Chancery in 1853, several important works were 
lost to them. [See BoosET &, Co.] Since that 
period they have turned their attention to the 
publication of the works of resident composers, 
such as Brinley Richards, Sydney Smith, Granz, 
Elliott, etc. In 1867 they were the first to esta- 
blish a monthly musical magazine by the pub- 
lication of * Hanover Square.' Mr. Wessel died 
at Eastbourne, March 15, 1885. [A.C.] 

WESTBROOK, William Joseph, Mus. Doc., 
bom in London Jan. i, 1831. His instructor 
was Mr.. R. Temple, a blind organist. In 1848 
he became organist of St. Bartholomew^ Beth- 
nal Green, which he exchanged in 1851 for St. 
Bartholomew's, Sydenham, where he has since 
remained. He took his degree of Mus. Bao. at 
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Cambridge in February 1876, the exeroifie being 
a setting of Psalm xxiii. for chorus, solo yoices 
and orchestra ; and his Doctor of Music degree in 
May 1878, his exercise, * Jesus, an oratoriette/ 
for solo yoices, eight-part chorus, and orchestra, 
haying been performed with great success in the 
chapel of Queen's College, Cambridge. He is 
Examiner in Music to the College of Preceptors; 
was sub-organist at the Crystal Palace for some 
three years, and conductor for thirteen years of 
the South Norwood Musical Society, with which 
he has giyen 73 concerts of high-class music. 

Dr. Westbrook has published much in yarious 
branches: yery many organ-pieces, original or 
arranged ; songs, part-songs, madrigals, canons ; 
English text to many songs of Mozart, Schubert, 
and Fesca, etc. ; in part or entirely the English 
text of De Beriot's, Danda's, and Alard's Violin 
Schools ; Organ Tutors ; a large portion of the 
first I a yolumes of the 'Musical Standard'; 
yery many pieces for the harmonium, etc., etc. 
He has a large number of pupils in the neigh- 
bourhood of his residence. [G.] 

WESTERN MADRIGAL SOCIETY, THE, 
was one of the results of that impulse to the 
Btudy of ancient music which began in England 
in the latter part of the first half of this century, 
and which produced the Musical Antiquarian, 
Handel, and Motet Societies, Y. Noyello's Purcell, 
and edition of Boyce's Cathedral Music, Bums's 
Seryices and Anthems, the Pariah Choir, and 
other monuments. 

It was founded at a meeting held at 37 Soho 
Square, Feb. 24, 1840: its first president was 
Mr. Joseph Calkin, and its first conductor Mr. 
W. Hawes. who was succeeded by Messrs. J. 
Turle and James Coward, Dr. E. J. Hopkins 
and Dr. J. F. Bridge. Ten practice- meetings 
are held annually, from October to April, at the 
house of the Hoyal Society of Musicians, Lisle 
Street, Leicester Square. The annual subscrip- 
tion is two guineaH, and the number of ordinary 
members forty. Prizes are occasionally given for 
the composition of madrigals. The Society has 
accumulated a fine library. [G.] 

WESTLAKE, Fbkdkbiok, pianist and com- 
poser, bom 1840, at Romsey, Hants. From 
1855-59 ^® ^'^ A student at the Royal Academy 
of Music, of which institution in i860 he was 
made Sub-professor, then Associate, and in 1863 
Professor. Mr. Westlake played in public with 
success, until the demands maide on his time for 
teaching became too great. He re-appeared, 
Oct. a a, 1873, at Mr. W. H. Holmes's concert, 
and played, with his pupil Miss Agnes Channel,^ 
Chopin's Rondo for Two Pianofortes, probably 
for the first time in England. Mr. Westlake is 
a member of the Philharmonic Society and the 
Society of Musicians. His compositions include 
a Mass in £b; anOSalutaris; a Kyrie and Gloria 
(with orchestra) ; hynms included in * Hynms 
Ancient and Modem'; a Duo Concertante for 
Piano and Cello; an Allegro con forza, a set of nine 
« Episodes,' and aFugue in Octayes for Piano Solo; 

1 OhoMD bj BUmdale BaaiMtt to tntroduM to tiM pubUe hU 
•MAM of Oikvu' noMo. 
VOL, IV. PT. 4. 
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Songs and Part Songs, ' Lyra Studentium,* etc. 
He also completed Stemdale Bennett's edition of 
Bach's 48 Preludes and Fugues. [A.C.] 

WESTMINSTER. Under this head may be 
mentioned theCATHOLicGREGOBiAN Association 
for the study, practice, and use of Plain Chant, 
founded in 188 a by Mr. W. Marsh, under the 

gitronage of Cardinal Manning and several other 
ishops. The Society consists of active, honorary, 
and corresponding members ; the subscription of 
the active members is 2$. 6d. a year ; the afiairs 
are managed by a Council ; the Musical Director 
is the Rev. Charles A. Cox, and the Secretary 
Mr. W. Marsh, Archbishop's House, Westmin- 
ster, S.W. [G.] 

WESTMORELAND. Johk Fakb. eleventh 
Elarl of (of the creation of 1624) — better known 
in the musical world by the courtesy title of 
LoBO Bdbohersh, which he bore before his suc- 
cession to the earldom — was bom Feb. 3, 1784. 
He entered the army and served in the various 
campaigns from 1805 to 181 5, and was subse- 
quently envoy at Florence, and ambassador sue* 
cessively at Berlin and Yienna. His love for 
music manifested itself in early youth, and he 
became a good violinist. Whilst a student at 
Cambridge he obtained instruction from Dr. 
Hague, tibe University professor ; he also studied 
under Zeidler at Berlin and Mayseder at Yienna. 
He essayed composition, and produced 6 Italian 
operas, ' Bajazet,' • H Toraeo,'^ « Fedra^' * L'Eroe 
di Lancastro,' * II Ratto di Proserpina,' and ' Lo 
Scompiglio teatrale' ; an English oper% 'Cathe- 
rine' — a re-setting of Cobns 'Siege of Bel- 
grade ' ; a Grand Mass, a Service, a Magnificat, 
and two anthems, besides hymns, madrigals, 
songs, duets, etc., etc. In 181 7 he was one of 
the unsuccessful competitors for the prize offered 
for the best setting of William Linley's Ode on 
the death of Samuel Webbe. His real claim to 
distinction, however, is not his musicianship, 
but the energy, perseverance and success with 
which he advocated, and ultimately succeeded in 
procuring, the establishment of an Academy of 
Music in London, and the seal with which, as 
its President, he strove at all times to advance 
its interests. [See Rotal Acadxmt of Music] 
In 183 a he was appointed a Director of the 
Concert of Antient Music. He succeeded to the 
earidom on the death of his father, Dec. 15, 
1844, and died Oct. 16, 1859. [W.H.H.] 

WESTROP, Hehbt John, bora July aa, i8ia, 
at Lavenham, Suffolk ; made his first appearance 
at 13, at the Sudbury Theatre as pianist, violinist 
and singer. He afterwards became organist at St. 
Stephen's, Norwich ; in 1831 at Little Stanmore ; 
1832, at Fitzroy Chapel, and April 3, 2834, '^^ S^- 
Edmund, Lombard Street, which he held till his 
death. He at one time played the violin at the 
Royal Italian Opera and Uie Philharmonic Society, 
of which he was a member.* Westrop's abilities 
as a composer were greater than his reception b j 
musicians and the public would imply. His com* 

i See Mr. 0. E. Stephcnf Id the * Moilcal World.' Oct. U. W, M 
whop w« an tiid«)»««d for our InforoMiion. 
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positioni include Qnartets for itrings Mid for 
piano and itriogi (Purday, and Augener) ; Dao 
CoDoertantOy op. 6, for piano and fiiite (Wess^); 
Sonata for piano and violin (Stanley Lucas); 
a PF. pieces, 'Greeting and Parting (Cocks): 
in MS. a PF. Quintets in C minor and £b, 
produced by the Society of British Musicians; 
also an opera, 'The Maid of Bremen,* libretto 
by Fitzbafl, written for Pyne and Harrison. He 
died of paralysis, Sept. a3, 1879. His daughter 
Kat^ a pianist^ has succeeded to his organ in 
the City. His younger brothers, East, John, 
and Thomas, were also musicians ; Thomas's 
name is affixed to the translation of Catel's 
Treatise on Harmony (London. 1876). [A.C.] 

WEYBAUCH, August Hkiubioh vok. A 
oompoeer whose name must be mentioned because 
he is the author of a long 'Adieu,' or 'Lebe 
wobi,* often attributed to Schubert, and at one 
time very much sung. It was published by the 
author in i8a4, under his own name, with the 
title of ' Nach Osten,* to words by Wetzel. Its 
attribution to Schubert is due to Paris, where it 
was published about 1840 as ' Adieu ! Paroles 
fran9aise8 de M. B^Ianger,* eta A transcription 
of it as Schubert's by Ddhler (op. 45, no. 3), 
appeared in Germany in 1843, and lautly it was 
published in Schubert's name by Schlesinger of 
Berlin an a song with German text, in 1 845. 
Weyrauch is not mentioned in any Dictionary, 
nor even in Whistling's *Handbuch,' and the 
above information is taken from Nottebohm's 
Thematic Catalogue of Schubert, p. 354. 

Whistling (iSaS) mentions a Sophie von Wet- 
BAUCH as the composer of an Overture (op. 3), 
and two books of Dances for PF. [G.] 

WHISTLING AND HOFMEISTER'S 
HANDBCTCH. The origin of this useful work 
is due to C. F. Whistling, a Leipzig publisher, 
who in 1 81 7 brought out the first volume, under 
the title ' Handbuch der musikalischen Literatur, 
Oder allgemeines systematisch geordnetes Yer- 
zeichniss gedruckter Musikalien, auch musikal- 
ischer Scluriften und Abbildungen mit Anzeige 
des Verlegers und Preises,' 8vo. This work was 
published anonymously by A. Meysel, and con- 
tains a tolerably complete list of the music 
published in Germany, with some additions from 
neighbouring countries, between the years 1780 
and 1817. In 1819 the publication was bought 
by the elder Hofmeister (also a Leipzig pub- 
lisher), but in i8a5 it was resold to Whistling. 
The 18 1 7 volume was followed by ten yeariy 
supplements, carT3ang the work down to 1837. 
In i8a8 the second volume (or rather a new 
edition of that of 181 7) appeared. This work, 
to which Whistling's name appears, is an 8vo. 
volume of 1 158 pages; it is divided into three 
parts, and was followed by a supplement, con- 
taining a list of the works published while the 
book was in the press. In 1839 Whistling sold 
his whole business to the Hofmeisters, who 
thus again obtained possession of tiie work, and 
brought out two more supplements, carrying it 
down to 1833 and 1838 respectively. In 1844 a 
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third edition appeared under the fcdlowing title : 
' G. F. Whistling's Handbuch der musikalischen 
Literatur, oder allgemeines systematisch-geord- 
netes Vemichniss der in Deutschland und im 
den angrenzenden Landem gedruckten Mnukik- 
lien auch musikalischen Schriften und Abbil- 
dungen, mit Anzeige der Verleger und Praise. 
Dritte, bis sum Anfang des Jahres 1844 erganste 
Auflage. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von A. 
Hofmeister.' This edition (a 4to. volume) was 
published by Friedrich Ho&neister. It consists 
of three parts with separate pagination (Part I, 
pp. 144; Part II, pp. 336 ; Part III, pp. 340) ; 
the third part is dated 1845, and is preceded by 
a list of the changes which have taken place in 
the various firms of music-publishers during 
the period covered by the volume. In 1851 a 
series of yearly 8vo. volumes was begun, con- 
taining lists of the music published during 
the year preceding that of each publication. 
This series is still continued. In 185a another 
volume (38a pp.) of the 4to edition carried the 
collection on from January 1844 until the end 
of 1851. In i860 a second volume (470 pp.) 
carried it down to the end of 1859, and in iS63 
a third (561 pp.) down to the end of 1867. 
These volumes were all edited by Adolph Hof- 
meister, and published by Friedrich Ho^eister, 
but since 1876 the work has been both edited 
and published by the latter. The last two 
volumes of the 4to series which have hitherto 
(March, 18S6) appeared, are those of 1876 (575 
pp.) and 1 881 (685 pp.). The titles the volumes 
at present bear, according to which the i860 
issue appears as * Fiinfter Band oder Zweiter 
Erganzungsband,* seem a little ambiguous un- 
less it is remembered that the editions of 181 7, 
i8a8, 1844, and 185a are treated as the first 
four volumes, though the issue of 185a is at 
the same time regarded as the first supplement 
to its predecessors. [W.B.S.] 

WHITAKER, John, bom 1776, was organist 
of St. Clement, East Cheap, and composer of the 
music of many popular dramatic pieces, amongst 
which were 'The Outside Passenger,' 181 1 ; 

* Orange Boven,* 1813; *A Chip of the Old 
Block,^ and *My Spouse and I,* 1815; *The 
Broken Sword,' 181 6; *A Friend in Need,* 
1817; *Three Miles fix)m Paris,* 1818; 'A 
Figure of Fun,' 183 1 ; * The Apprentice's Ooera,* 
' The Rake's Progress,* ' Sixes and Sevens, etc. 
He joined Reeve in composing music for ' Who's 
to have her,' and contributed some songs to 

* Guy Mannering* (1816), amongst them the 
popular * Oh, slumber, my darling.* He also 
composed the music for several pantomimes, in 
one of which (produced at Sadler's Wells on 
Easter Monday, April la, 18 19) occurred the 
famous Clown's song, * Hot Codlins,* written for 
Grimaldi. His comic songs ('Darby Kelly,* 
' Paddy Carey,' and others) were highly popular. 
He composed some anthems, music for English 
versions of the Odes of Anacreon and iEsop's 
Fables, The Seraph Collections of Sacred Music, 
a vols., and la Pedal Exercises for the Organ. 
He died Dec. 4. 1847. [W.H.H.3 
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WHITE, Rkt. Matthew, Mm. Doe., » bui 
linger in the choir of Wells Cathedral, became 
organist of Gh. Ch. Cathedral, Oxford, 1611, and 
was admitted Nov. a, 161 3, gentleman and gos* 
peller of the Chapel RoyaL He resigned the 
appointment Sept. 25, 1614. On June 2, 1619, he 
and Cathbert Joyner, Serjeant of the Vestry of the 
Chapel Royal, were appointed Surveyors of lands, 
etc., belonging to rectories, Yicarages, and rural 

Erebends in England and Wales. He aooumu- 
ited the degrees of Mas. Bao. and Mas. Doc. at 
Oxford, July 18, 1629. Anthems by him are 
in Bamard*s MS. collections, in the Tudway 
Collection, in Ely Cathedral Library, and else- 
where. The words of some are given by Clifford. 
Some catches by him are in ' "Die Musical Com- 
panion,' 1667. [See White, Robert.] [W.H.H.] 

WHITE, Maude YajMie, bom of English 
parents at Dieppe, June 25, 1855. After 
acquiring the rudiments of harmony and compo- 
sition from W. S. Rockstro and Oliver May, she 
entered the Royal Academy of Music in Oct. 
1876, and studied composition under Sir G. A. 
Macfarren. In Feb. 1879 ^^^ ^*" elected to 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship, which she held 
for two years, studying the while under Mac- 
farren and F. Davenport. In April 1881 ill- 
health compelled her to give up the scholarship 
and reside for a time in South America. Pre- 
viously, however, to her departure, a portion 
of a Mass of hers was performed at a Royal 
Academy Students' Orchestral Concert. In 
the winter of 1883 she completed her musical 
studies in Vienna, since which she has resided in 
London. 

It is as a song-writer that Miss White is 
known ; her songs are often graceful, melodious, 
well-written, and well-adapted to the voice. 
Among the most popular of them are ' Absent 
yet Present,' * The devout lover,* * Ye Cupids,' 
and * When passion's trance.' Her best songs 
are to words by Herrick and Shelley. For 
instance, for * To Blossoms,' * To DafTodils,' * To 
Eleotra,' ' To Music, to becalm his fever,' she 
has written pure, quaint, and measured music 
in thorough accord with Herrick's delicate but 
somewhat archaic turns of thought and lan- 
guage. But a song of greater scope and merit 
than any of these is to Shelley's words, <My 
soul is an enchanted boat,' from 'Prome- 
theus Unbound.' Here she has completely 
caught the spirit of Shelley's beautiful song, and 
has proved herself to be an adequate interpreter 
ol a most exquisite lyric: and it is not too much 
to say that the song is one of the best in onr 
language. And worthy of all praise is her 
thorough appreciation of the importance of the 
words of songs, an appreciation attested alike 
by the excellence of the poetry she sets to music, 
and by her own careful attention to the metre 
and accents of the verse. 

Of Miss White's German and French songs 
we may mention Heine's ' Wenn ich in deine ! 
Augen seh,' and 'Im wunderschonen Monat i 
Mai,' and Victor Hugo's 'Chantez, chantez, ' 
jeune Inspiree,' and * Heureux qui pent aimer/ 
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also a fine setting of Schiller's ' Ich habe gelebt 
und geliebet,' for soprano and orchestra. 

Of her later attempts we may mention some 
interestingsettings of poems from ' In Memoriam.* 
But it may be doubted whether these noble 
poems are sufficiently lyrical for the musician's 
purpose. [A.H.W.] 

WHITE.MEADOWa AxioeMabt Meadows 
White, lUe Smith, a distinguished English com- 
poser, was bom May 19, 1839. ^^® ^^ * pupil 
of Sir W. Stemdale Bennett and Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren ; mairied Frederick Meadows White, Esq., 
Q.C., Jan. a, 1867, was elected Female Profes- 
sional Associate of the Philharmonic Society in 
Nov. 1 867, Hon. Member of the Royal Academy 
of Music in 1884, and died Dec 4, 1884. She 
was a prolific composer of works of all dimen- 
sions. The list embraces a Symphonies, in C 
minor (1863), and G (18 — ) ; Overtures to ' En- 
dymion' (1871), 'Lalla Rookh' (1865), 'Masque 
of Pandora,' with two Intermezzi (1878), and 

< Jason' (1879) ; a Concerto for clarinet and or- 
chestra (187a) ; an Introduction and Allegro for 
PF. and orchestra (1865) ; 4 PF. quartets, in Bb 
(1861), D (1864), E, and G minor; a PF. trio 
in G (i86a); 3 String quartets, in D (i86a), A 
(1870), and G; also 5 Cantatas for soli, chorus, 
and orchestral accompaniment — * Rttdesheim or 
Gisela' (1865), Kingsley's ' Ode to the North- 
Kast Wind' (Hackney Choral Association, 1880), . 
Collins's ' Ode to the Passions' (Hereford festi- 
val, i88a), Kingsley's <Song of the Little Bal- 
tung' (1883), Kingsley's ' Red King' (1884), Um 
four last published by Novellos ; Part Song * The 
Dream ' (1863) ; Duet (S. T.) * Maying ' ; many 
solo-songs, duets, etc. 'Her music,' says the 

< Athensum' of Dec. 13, 1884, *is marked by 
elegance and grace rather than by any great 
individuality . . . that she was not deficient in 
power and energy is proved by portions of the 
Ode to the North-East Wind, and The Pas- 
sions. Her forms were always clear and her 
ideas free from eccentricity; her sympathies 
were evidently with the classic rather than with 
the romantic schooL' [G.] 

WHITE, RoBEBT,a great English musician of 
the 1 6th cent., of whose life no particulars seem 
obtainable. In an organ -book at Ely Cathedral 
there is a list of organists, according to which 
White was organist there from 156a to 1567, 
and died in the last-named year. The official 
register of the organists commences with John 
Farrant on Dec. 9, 1567. An old MS. in the 
possession of the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley may 
be understood to say that White was organist of 
Westminster Abbey 'temp. 1560.' In one of 
the MSS. in the library of Ch. Ch., Oxford, he 
is constantly described as of Westminster, and 
once in full as * Mr. Ro. Whytt, batchelar of art, 
batchelar of musick, organist of Westminster, 
and m' of the children of the same.' More defi- 
nite still is a MS. note by Mr. John Stafford 
Smith in the margin of a copy of Bumey's His- 
tory (vol. iii. p. 66) in the Royal 0>llege ot 
Music Library, according to which 'Robert 

G g a 
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White oomiDMiced oxg*. of West^ Abbey ttnno 
1570, and master of the choristera 1574. Died 
1575.' No cozToboiation of any of these state- 
ments is forthcoming. There is no entry of 
White's burial at Ely, and the Westminster Be- 
giBters appear to make no mention of him. Nor, 
again, can White's degrees be found in the 
Agisters of either Oxford or Cambridge, which 
are unfortunately most defective at the period at 
which he, in all likelihood, graduated. Several 
persons of the name graduated at Cambridge 
during the reign of Henry YIII, but in no case 
are the christijui names given. Anthony k Wood, 
in his lives of English Musicians, has very little 
to say about White, and in the index assigns 
him to the reign of Charles I., obviously con- 
fusing him with Matthew Whitb. 

Tlus almost total want of information is the 
more remarkable as White was certainly a man 
of very great note in his day. Morley, in his 
'Plain and Easy Introduction/ classes liim with 
the glories of the English School In a MS. 
written in 1591 by John Baldwine,' singing man 
of Windsor,* that worthy says, in recounting the 
principal composers of his age : — 

I will begin with White, Shepperd, Tye, sad TmlUi. 
Panons, Oyles, Mondie, th'oolae one of the Queen's 
pallis. 

The writer of the beautiful set of Part Books 
in the Ch. Ch. Library, from which so much of 
interest with regard to the composers of the 
i6th century is to be gleaned, was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of White. At the end of the 
Peccatum peccavit in D minor he writes in the 
alto and tenor parts : — 

Non ita moesta aonant plangentis verba ProphetaD 
Qnam sonat anthon moiioa moesta met 

[Sad ai the mourning Prophet'a words fall on the ear, 
More sad to me the musio's tones appear.] 

There may have been another couplet, but, if so, 
the binders have destroyed it. Again, at the 
end of the Precamur, we find in all the 



Maxima musamm nostramm gloria White 
Ta peris ; atemnm sed tua musa manet 

[Thou diest, White, chief splendour of our art. 
But what thy art hath wrought shall nevermore 
depart] 

It is a sad conmientary on this that only three 
of White's pieces have been printed, * The Lord 
bless us,' in Barnard ; ' Lord, who shall dwell,' 
in Bumey*s History, and • O praise God in His 
holiness,' by Bums, in ' Anthems and Services ; 
Second Series ' (about 1847). The MS. books of 
White's time are, however, full of his music, 
showing that it was highly esteemed. In many 
cases we find his music attributed to Thomas, 
William, or Matthew White. The first chris- 
tian name seems to be a mere blunder. 

Matthiw Whitb may have been a relation of 
Bobert. [See p. 451.] 

WiLLUM Whitb appears as the author of a 
number of Fantasias, mostly in five or six parts, 
in the Libraries of Christ Church and the Music 
School, Oxford, the style of which leads to the 
conjecture that he lived in the early part of the 
1 7th centuxy. An anthem, to the words ' Behold 
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now, praise the Lord,' in the part-books at St. 
Peter s College, Cambridge, is ascribed to him. 

The following list of Bobert White's compo- 
sitions seems fairly complete. It presents three 
noteworthy features :— 

(i) The absence of secular compositions, with 
the possible exception of the Fantasias for the 
Lute. 

(a) The great preponderance of Latin in the 
words. 

(5) The fact that apparently none of the Latin 
motets were adapted to English words. The 
strangeness of this will be realised by comparing 
the numerous adaptations made in the case of 
Tallis. (Is it a sign of White's earlier date f ) 

COMFOSITIOKB TO LATIN W0BD8. 

F see atu m paeeaTit (Lam. 1. B— 18, In two partt. the Meond eoei- 
nMDcIng at Omnia popolua). Ii 6 (A mtn.). 1 Cli.Ch^ UA.0^ BJL, 
&C.M. 
PacoatompeeeaTlt iiSCDmln.). Oh.Ch. 
Portion! of Ftalm ezlz^ yts .— 
1. Portto nua (rr. 07-«4). H S (A mln.). Ch.Ch. 
1 lUnuB tuM (and Vcnlant mlhl. 7S-«0). h 6 CD mlnO Ch.Ch. 
M^.0^ B.0.1f ^ B Jf . 

8. Juitos m (197-144), k 6. (K mln.) Ob.Ch. 

4. Approplnquet depreeatlo (16»— 176), fc 5 (Q mln.). Ch-Ch. 
Fortlona of a MacnUlcat. 4 6. tU. :— 
L (iula Ceeit 4 4 (D mln.). Ch-Oh. 
a Kt mnetam noman. 4 9 (D mln.). Oh.Ch. 

9. SIcut loeatui att, 4 4 (D mln.). Ch.Ch. 

4. Sleut erat In prlnelpto, 4 4 (D mln.).a Ch.Ch. 
MlMnre (Pialm 11.. In two parts, tbo aaeond eomaModnr * Cor 

mundum '), 4 6 (D minor). Ch.Ch. 
BiaudlAt te (Faalm XL). 4 6 (D mln.) 0h.0h. 
Domlna quia hahltahlft (Fmlm rr.), 4 • (T> (D mln.) Ch.Oh. 

Do. Do. (Dmln.) Do. IL8.a 

Do. Do. (A mln.) Do. 

DaaimIiereatar(PnIffllzTlI.). 4C(0mIn.) Ch.Ch.. 1L8.0. 
C4ntat« Domino (Paalm xerUl), 4 9 (A nrin.) B.C JL 
Ad Te lorarl (Pmlm ezxlU.). 4 6 (?) (O mln.) Ch.Ch. 
Domlna non ««t (Paalm eizzl.) 4 6 (D mln.)* Gh. Ch.. M.S.O. 
B«tln*eoBU,46(rmaJor). Ch.Ch. 
Pr«oamar aanote Domlna. 4 9 (D dor.).4 Oh.Ch. 
ToUpu1chraas(0antlclflalT.7).4 6(?)(Amln.). Gh.Gk. 
la nomine. 4 6 (Dmln.). Ch.Ch.. lf.S.0* BJI. 
9Innomlnea.44(Dmln.) M.8.0. 
In nomine. 4 6 (F major)^ B.IL 
Llberame.4 4(Gmln.).« BJL 
Chriate qui lax. BJL 

Do. Do. 

9lnii 



1 Ch.Oh. » Ohrlat (^nrch. Oxfbrd. M .ao. • Matte School Ltbraiy, 
Oxford. B.IL-BrtUahMttaeam. B.OJL * BoralCoUcgeof Baak. 
P.H. » Peter Houae, Cambrldce. 

* All theae appear In a book which eonriata of axearpls. iiaaanf tor 
4 small number of Tolcea. tnm larfvr works. It aeenu a tolemblr 
eertaln Inference that they are cllpplnfs from a Macnlfloat <tf con- 
siderable dimensions. Mora than this, there ta In the Oxford Muala 
School Library a (kmtra Tenor part of a Macolflcat 4 6, from which, 
where oomparlaon la possible. It la clear that the excerpts In (^. Ch. 
were taken. There Is the nsonl dtflcalty about Christian names. 
The Oh. Oh. MS. only assigns the pieces to ' Mr. Whlcht.* by whl^ 
In that MS. BobtH White Is always meant. The Music School MS. 
attributes the MagnlScat to * Mr. WlUUm White. UTTO.' Aa the Ch. Oh. 
MS. seena much older than the other, and ererythlnf else points 
to William White havlnr lived a food deal later than WO. It seems 
moat reasonable to oonatder Bobwt White the author of thia work. 
Since writing this the author has dlsoorered at Tenbory flre partt 
of the whole of thU Magnlflcet. 

* ' Stcut ablactAtos.' which appevs as a separate Motet In 4 MS. at 
Oh. Ch.. Is only an excerpt from this work. 

* Sereral settings of these words by White an to be found. la 
Ch. Ch. there Is first of all a melody harmonised note against nolai 
much as a modem hymn tune, except that In the second of the three 
Terses of the hymn the melody Is assigned not to the treble but to 
the alto. There are also In Ch. Ch. three other pieces to these words, 
two In D dor. Immediately following that described, and subsequently 
one In G mln.. In all of which the melody Is used as a C.F. and florid 
eounterpolnts written to Ik The second and third of theaa are also 
In B.M. : the flrtt la M.S.O.t the saoood. and perhaps the others la 
B.OJI. also. 

* This pteoe. whleh Is not caned aa In Bomlne. i^ipears In avolvme 
that bears the date 1078. and Is entitled ' A book of In nominee and 
other aolCslng aonga of 6. 6, 7, and 8 parte for Toloee or Instruments.' 

* Only ascribed to 'Mr. White.' 

T ifie Oh. Oh. Catalogue refers to aa Bcoe Matar bf Whlta, but 
this appears to be a mistake of the Catalesaer. 
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IL OOMPOamOira TO IH0LX8E WORM. 
O Lord, dellTtf me from mia* eiMmtoi. k6(D mln.). OIlGIi. 
Lord*, who shall dwell (Paalm zr.). 4 6 (G min.y Oh.Oh. 
TheLordbleisiu,46(Amin.)^ Ch.Oh. 
Let thy merflxfnl can. Ch.Ch. CeUlofue.* 
O praiiM God la His holiness, h%(W msjor).4 Ch.Chi. TeDbmr, By 

York. P.H. 
O how BtorioDS.* Gh.OhM F.H. 
O God the haathen are eome. Tork Catalocne. 
FnjsetheLord.Ooi7soal.46(Dmla.).* B.O.]f. 
m. nrSTBUllKlfTAL fikois. 
6 Vuitailasfor the Late. BJC. 
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A certain Magister White waa employed by 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in the years 1531, 
}S2^* 1539* ^S4^» '^^ '545' ^ repair the organ 
in the College Chapel. In the 'Parish Choir* 
(vol. iiL p. 82) Sir William Cope conjectures, on 
the strength of the title Magister, that this was 
none other than Robert White. If so, White 
would be one of the earliest English organ- 
builders as well as one of the chief glories of the 
English school of music. Dr. Rimlutult declares 
in his Preface to the Musical Antiquarian 
Society's edition of Gibbons's Fantasies (p. 7) 
that Robert White was the first English musi- 
cian who adopted the title of Fancies for a col- 
lection of instrumental compositions, and refers 
to the Fantasias in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in support of this statement. These 
Fantasias, as already observed, are the work of 
WUliam White, but the Fantasias in the British 
Museum seem to make good Dr. Rimbault's 
statement. 

The writer has to tender his sincere thanks to 
the Rev. Sir F. A. 6. Ouseley, £art., the Rev. 
Sir W. H. Cope, Bart., the Rev. W. E. Barnes, 
the Rev. W. E. Dickson. Dr. Naylor, Dr. 
Armes, Dr. Mann, Mr. Barclay Squire, and 
Mr. Bertram Pollock, for most material assistance 
rendered by them in drawing up the foregoing 
particulars. [J.H.M.] 

WHITFELD, CLARKE. [See Clabu, 
John. vol. L p. 365 b.] 

WHITING, Geobob Elbbidob, an eminent 
American miuician, bom Sept. 14, 1843, at Hol- 
liston, near Boston, U.S. His mother had been 
a fine vocalist during her youth. Two of his 
brothers adopted music as a profession, and with 
one of them, Amos, then organist at Springfield, 
Mass., he began to learn the piano when but 5 
years old. At 13 he had attained such skill on 
the organ as to make his first appearance at a 
concert in Worcester, Mass. Two years later he 

» Printed hy Baraer. 

s This aathem Is at Tork aserfbed to wniMi White : at II7, to Mr. 
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saeeeeded Dudley Bnck as organist of the North 
Congregational Church at Hartford, Conn. There 
he founded the Beethoven Musical Society for 
church practice. In i86a he began his Boston 
career, playing at Dr. Kirk's chtux^, and after- 
wards at Tremont Temple, and giving concerts 
on the Music Hall organ, and on many oUier 
large organs, and meanwhile studying with G. W. 
Moigan, organist in New Tork. In 1863 he 
visited England to study with Mr. W. T. Best, 
and while there often deputised for Mr. Best in 
church. Returning to America he became or- 
ganist of St. Joseph's Church, Albany, where 
Emma La Jbunessb, now known as Madame 
Albani, was a member of his choir. [See vol. iL 
p. 85 .] After three years he returned to Boston, 
where he was organist and director of music at 
King's Chapel for five yean, and at the Music 
Hall for one year. In 1874 he visited Berlin, and 
studied harmony with Haupt, and orchestration 
with Badecke. Returning to Boston again, he 
became principal organ-instructor in the New 
England Conservatory. He was also organist at 
the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, and conductor 
of the Foster Club. Boston. While Mr. Whiting 
was its director the dub sang a number of his 
compositions, amonff others a setting of the pro- 
logue to Longfellow s 'Golden Legend,' and Uie 
first sketch of a cantata, * The Tale of the Viking.' 
In 1879 he accepted a odl from Theodore Thomas 
to take charge of the organ department in the 
College of Music at Cincinnati, of which Thomas 
was Sien director. A thousand dollars having 
been offered W the Musical Festival Association 
for a cantata, Buck and W hi tins competed. Buck 
offered * Scenes firom Longfellow s Golden Legend,* 
Mr. Whiting subnutted his ' Tale of the VUing,' 
enlarged to a dramatic cantata for three sdo 
voices, chorus, and grand orchestra. The choice 
fell on Buck, not without considerable difference 
of opinion outside. In i88a Mr. Whiting re- 
turned to Boston and the New England Conser- 
vatoiy, where he is now (1886) teacher. He is 
still young, and it is believed that the world will 
yet be greatly enriched by his work. 

Besides many oigan studies and concert pieces, 
and the large works already mentioned, Mr. 
Whiting has written a number of songs; a 
Mass in C minor for voices, orchestra, and organ 
(performed in 187a) ; a do. in F nunor ; a grand 
Te Deum in C major (written for the opening of 
the Cathedral in Boston and performed in 1874^ ; 
* Dream Pictures,' a cantata (performed in 1876; ; 
several sets of Vespers ; a number of four-part 
songs; a piano concerto in D minor ; an Allegro 
briUant for orchestra ; suite for cello and piano, 
op. 38; overture for orchestra to Tennyson's 
'Frincess' ; 'March of the Monks of Bangor,* 
for male chorus and orchestra, op. 40; *Free 
Lances,' for male chorus and military band; 
'Midnight,* cantata for four solo voices and 
piano solo ; ' Henry of Navarre,' ballad for male 
chorus and orchestra. Many of these pieces 
have been performed in public. Mr. Whiting was 
last employed on a symphony in C, and suite 
fur orchestra in E. [W.H J).] 
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WUITMORE, Cbablbs S&APLAim. boni 
1805, at Colchester, educated at Bngby and 
Cambridge ; called to the Bar 1830 ; Q.C. 1855 ; 
County Court Judge 1857. ^® ^** '^ enthu- 
siastio amateur, and oompoaed Tarious songB, viz. 
' Oh Sorrow* (Barry Cornwall), * Oh, the merry 
days,' 'Farewell,! know thy future days* ; and, 
in 1830, ' Isle of Beauty, faxe thee well.' This 
last, with acoompaniments by Bawlings, enjoyed 
▼ery great popularity, and as reoently as 1878 
was republished with fresh accompaniments, as ' a 
celebrated English ditty of the olden time.* Mr. 
Whitmore di^ in 1877, and on his deathbed 
composed a Kyrie, which is good enough to be 
included in the Temple Church Service Collec- 
tion. His brother, Lt.-Gen. Francis Looker 
Whitmore, was director of the Military Mu»io 
School nt Kneller Hall, which he left in 1880. 
[See Kmblleb Hall.] [A.C.] 

WHYTHORNE. or WHITEHORNE, Tho- 
MAS, bom in 1528, is known only as the com- 
poser of a collection of part-songs which issued 
from the press of John Day in 1571, bearing the 
quaint title of * Songes for three, fower and five 
voyces, composed and made by Thomas Whyt- 
home, Gent., the which songes be of sundrie 
sortes, that is to say, some long, some short, 
some hard, some easie to be sung, and some 
between both; also some solemne and some plea- 
sant or mery, so that according to the skill of the 
singers (not being musicians) and disposition and 
delite of the hearers, they may here find songes 
to their contentation and liking.' A woodcut 
portrait of the composer is on the back of the 
title. The compositions do not rise above me- 
diocrity. A portrait of Whythome, painted in 
1569, is in the possession of Mr. Julian Mar- 
shall. [W.H.H.] 

WIDERSPiLNSTIGEN ZAHMUNG, DEB 
— ^The Taming of the Shrew. An opera in 4 acts, 
adapted by J. V. Widmann from Shakspeare, 
and set to music by H. Groetz. It was produced 
at Mannheim, Oct 11, 1874. In English (Rev. 
J. Troutbeck), by Carl Riosa, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Jan. ao, 1880. The English version is 
published by Augener & Co. [G.] 

WIDOR, Charles Mabib, organist and com- 
poser, bom Feb. a a, 1845, ^^ Lyons, where his 
faUier was organist of St. Fran9ois. After an 
early training at home he was sent to Belgium, 
where he studied the organ with Lemmens, and 
composition with F^tis. He then returned to 
Lyons, and in Jan. 1870 became organist at St. 
Sulpice in Paris, a post he still retains. 

M. Widor*s intellectual activity and position 
in good society did not tempt him to be a mere 
virtuoso ; he soon won himself a place among the 
composers and writers on music. His duties 
as critic of the ' Estafette,* under the two signa- 
tures of 'l^bicen* and ' Aulet^,* leave him ample 
time for composition. His works include a quan- 
tity of PF. pieces ; songs with PF. accompa- 
niment; duets for soprano and alto, etc.; a 
orchestral symphonies (in F and A> ; ' Nuit du 
SabbaC caprice symphonique in 3 parts ; 3 con- 
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oertos for PF. and orohettra, cello and orchestra, 
and violin and orchestra; PF. quintet in D 
minor; PF. trio; sonata for PF. and violin; 
suite for flute, and 6 duets for PF. and organ. 
He has also published a Mass for a choirs said 2 
organs; Psalm cxii. for chorus, orchestra, and 
organ; several motets, and two collections of 
'Symphonies* for organ. His Ballet in a acts, 
called * La Korrigane,* was produced at the Op^ra, 
Dec. I, 1880, with success, though Ids ' Midtre 
Ambros,* an opera in 3 acts and 4 tableaux to a 
libretto by Copp^ and Auguste Dorchain, pro- 
duced at the Op^ra Comique in May, 1886, was 
not so fortunate. The work will, however, con- 
firm M. Widor in popular estimation and the 
respect of connoisseurs ; for the pains he bestows 
on all his compositions, coupled with the grace 
and distinction of his melody, and his horror of 
vulgarity, seem to point him out as fitted to please 
both the public and the select few* His Sym- 
in A was played at the Crystal Palace, 

arch 19. 1887. [G.C.] 

WIECE, Fbibdbioh, a remarkable pianoforte 
teacher, and father of Madame Schumann, was 
bom Aug. 18, 1 785, at Pretsoh, near Torgau, in 
Saxony, began life as a student of theology at 
Wittenbuig, preacher and private tutor, and 
was for some time engaged in a piano factory 
and library at Leipzig. His fint wife was 
named Tromlitz, and was the mother of Clara 
Josephine, his famous daughter, and of two 
sons, Alwyn and Gustav. This union, how- 
ever, was broken off, and the lady married 
Bargiel. fiither of Wuldemar Bargiel. Wieck 
married again, July 31, i8a8, Clementine 
Fechner, by whom he had a daughter Mabib. 
About 1844 he removed from Leipzig to Dres- 
den, where he resided till bis death, Oct. 6, 
1873, spending the summer at Loschwitz, and 
leading a very musical life, his house a rendez- 
vous for artists. Mendelssohn endeavoured to 
secure him as Professor of the Piano in the 
Leipzig O)nservatorium, but without success, 
and MoBcheles was appointed instead. 

Wieck began to teach the piano on Logier*s 
system, but soon abandoned it for a method of 
his own, if that can be called a method which 
seems to have consisted of the application of the 
greatest care, sense, and intelligence possible to 
the teaching of technique and expression. He 
has embodied his views on the piano and singing 
in a pamphlet entitled 'Clavier und Geaang' 
(and ed., Leipzig, 1 875), translated by H. Eriiger, 
of Aberdeen, with three portraits. [See vol. iii. 
p. 4a 3 b,"] Among Wieck*s pupils may be men- 
tioned Hans von Billow, who^ in a letter quoted in 
the translation just mentioned, speaks of him with 
respect and gratitude. But his daughter Clara 
is his best pupil, and his greatest glory. 

An institution called the * wieck-Stiftung* 
was founded in Dresden on Aug. 18, 1 871, 
his 86th birthday, partly by funds of his own. 
He continued to see his friends almost up to the 
end of his life, and an amusing account ik a visit 
to him in 187a is given by Miss Amy Fay 
('Music Study in Germany,' London* iS86,p. 147). 
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He published some Sttidies and Dances for the 
piano. Exercises in Singing, and a few pamphlets, 
^Verfall der Qesangkunst^ (Decay of the Art of 
Singing), eta He edited a number of cUssical 
pianoforte works which are published anony- 
mously, but distinguished by the letters DAS 
(Der alte Schulmeister). For portrait, see p. 492. 
Mabib Wieok, daughter of the foregoing, was 
bom in Leipzig about 1830, and educated by her 
father. She visited En^nd in 1864, and ap- 
pears to have been the first to perform the 
Concerto of Robert Schumann, in London, viz. 
at the Crystal Palace, on March 5 of that year. 
She now resides in Dresden, and is much 
esteemed as a teacher both of the pianoforte and 
singing. She has edited several of her £ither*s 
works. [G.] 

WIENER, WiLHiLir, violin player, bom at 
Prague, Aug. 1838 ; learnt violin from Mildner, 
and harmony from Tomaschek, in the Gonserva- 
torium there. After playing a great deal in 
Prague, he left it at sixteen for Brusseb, and 
(hence came to London, where he has been 
established ever since as an excellent teacher 
and player. He held the second violin at the 
Musical Union for many of its last years, was 
joint leader of the Philharmonic band with L. 
Straus for several seasons, and is widely known 
and esteemed. [G.] 

WIENIAWSKI, HiNBi, one of the most 
eminent of modem violinists, was the son of a medi- 
cal man, and bom at Lublin in Poland, July 10, 
1 835. His great musical talent showed itself so 
very early that his mother, a sister of the well- 
known pianist Ed. Wolff, took him at the age of 
8 to Paris, where he entered the Conservatoire, 
and was soon allowed to join Massart's class. 
As early as 1846, when only 11, he gained the 
first prize for violin-playing. He then made a 
tour through Poland and Russia, but returned 
to Paris to continue his studies, more especially 
in composition. In 1850 he began to travel with 
his brother Joseph, a clever pianist, and appeared 
with great success in most of the principal towns 
of the Netherlands, France, England and Ger- 
many. In i860 he was nominated solo- violinist 
to the Emperor of Russia, and for the next twelve 
years resided principally at St. Petersburg. In 
187a he started with Anton Rubinstein for a 
lengthened tour through the United States, and 
after Rubinstein's return to Europe, extended 
his travels as far as California. Returning to 
Europe (1874), he accepted the post of first pro- 
fessor of the violin at the Conservatoire of Brus- 
sels, as Vieuxtemps* successor ; but after a few 
years quitted it again, and though his health 
was failing, resumed his old wandering life of 
travel. An incident connected with this last 
tour deserves record. During a concert which 
he gave at Berlin, he was suddenly seized by a 
spasm and compelled to stop in the middle of a 
eoncerto. Joachim, who happened to be among 
the audience, without much hesitation stepped 
on to the platform, took up Wieniawski's fiddle, 
and finished the programme amid the eniha* 
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slastic applause of an audience delighted by so 
spontaneous an act of good fellowship. 

Straggling against his mortal disease, Wien- 
iawski made for Russia, but broke down at 
Odessa, and was conveyed to Moscow, where he 
died April a, 1880. 

Wieniawski was one of the most eminent 
modem violin- players ; a great virtuoso, dis- 
tinguished from the mass of clever players by a 
striking and peculiar individuality. Technical 
difficulties did not exist for him — he mastered 
them in early childhood. Left hand and right 
arm were trained to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion, and while the boldness of his execution 
astonished and excited his audience, the besuty 
and £sscinating quality of his tone went straight 
to their hearts, and eiUisted their sympathy firom 
the first note. The impetaoeity of bis Slavish 
temperament was probaoly the most prominent 
and most charact^istic quality of his style, in 
which respect he much resembled his friend 
Rubinstein; but warm and tender feeling, as 
well as gracefulness and piquancy, were equally 
at his command. At the same time he was so 
thoroughly musical as to be an excellent quartet- 
player, though perhaps more in sympathy with 
the modern than with the older masters. He 
was one of the privileged few who, by sheer force 
of talent, take hold of an audience and make 
even the cold critic forget bis criticism. Impe- 
tuous, warm-hearted, witty, an excellent story- 
teller — such was the man, and such were the 
qualities which shone through his performances. 
He has been accused of now and then overstep- 
ping the bounds of good musical taste, and indeed 
his fiery temperament led him sometimes to a 
certain exaggeration, especially in quick move- 
ments, or to such errors as the introduction of 
an enlarged cadenza in Mendelssohn's concerto ; 
but who would not readily forgive such pecca- 
dilloes to so rare and genuine a talent f 

His compositions — two concertos, a number of 
iantasias, pieces de salon, and some studies— are 
not of much importance. The best-known are 
the fantasia on Russian airs, that on airs from 
Eaust, and a set of studies. [P-^O 

WILBYE, Jomr, the chief of English madri- 
ml writers, published in 1598 'The First Set of 
English Madrigals to 3, 4, 5 and 6 voices,* con- 
taining 30 compositions, among them the well- 
known and popular 'Flora gave me fisirest 
flowers,' and 'Lady, when I ^hold.' In 1 601 
he contributed a madrigal, 'The Lady Oriana,* 
to ' The Triumphes of Oriana.' In 1609 he pub- 
lished ' The Second Set of Madrigales to 3, 4, 5 
and 6 parts, apt both for Yovals and Yoyoes,** 
thirty-four compositions, induding the beau- 
tiful madrigals, * Sweet honey-sucking bee,* 
'Down in a valley,* 'Draw on, sweet night,* 
and 'Stay, Coiydon, thou swain.' In 16x4 he 
contributed two pieces to Leighton's * Teares or 
Lamentadons, etc.* The above, which constitute 
the whole of Wilbye*s known vocal works, were 
all printed in score by The Musical Antiauarian 
Society. He composed some Lessons for the 
Lute, a volume of whioh occurred in the sal* of 
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the Ubrftry of Bev. William Gostling of Caii- 
terbuiy in 1777. He dated the dedication of 
his first set of madrigals firom ' the Augustine 
Fryers/ and this fiMSt, with the probable conjec- 
ture that he was a teacher of music and possibly 
a lutenist, are all that is known of the biogra- 
phy of one who» in his particular walk, had no 
superior. [W£.H.] 

WILD, Fbakz, one of the best-known of Ger- 
man tenors, the son of homely countiy folk, bom 
Dec 31, 1 791, at Hollabnmn in Lower Austria. 
At his baptism the cold water made him cry 
so lustily that Blacho, the schoolmaster, re- 
marked, 'That chQd will make a fine singer 
some day ; he shows a turn for it already, and I 
must teach him, let us hope with success * — a 
prophecy destined to be brilliantly fulfilled. Li 
due time the boy, well-trained, entered the choir 
of the monastery at Klostemeuburg, near Vienna, 
and thence was promoted to the court chapel. 
His voice changed with extreme rapidity in his 
1 6th year, the process only lasting two months. 
After which he became a chorus-singer, first at 
the Josefstadt, and then at the Leopoldstadt 
theatres. A happy accident brought nim into 
notice. General excitement about the war pre- 
vailing at the time, some battle-songs by Collin 
(of Beethoven*s * Coriolan *), set to music by 
Weigl, were being sung at the theatre, when one 
night the solo-singer fell ill, and Wild, though 
unprepared, took his place, and sang so finely 
that he was received with acclamation. He 
was at once ofiTered an engagement for the 
Kamthnerthor theatre, to sing in the chorus 
and take subordinate parts. His powerful 
sonorous voice told with so much effect one 
night in the quartet in 'Utbal,' that Hum- 
md recommended him to Prince Esterhazy 
(whose band at Eisenstadt Hummel was con- 
ducting), and he entered on an engagement for 
six years from Oct. ii, 18 10. Soon after, how- 
ever. Count Ferdinand Palffy endeavoured to 
secure him for the theatre 'an der Wien,* but 
Prince Esterhazy declined to let him go. Wild 
pressed for his release, which was at last 
granted' in Sept. 181 1. In the meantime he 
had taken the law into his own hands, and 
was singing Ramiro in Isouard^s * Cendrillon * at 
the above theatre, first as Qait (July 9), and 
then (Aug. a8) with a permanent engagement. 
His success was great, and when the theatre was 
united under one management with the Kamth- 
nerthor (1804) he removed thither, and as Jean 
de Paris (1805) excited universal admiration by 
the liquid tones of his voice. For two years he 
was acting there with those excellent singers 
FOBTI [vol. i. 556] and VooL [voL iii. 333], his 
last appearance being June 4, 18 16, after which 
he started on a tour through Frankfort, Mayence, 
Leindg, Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, and Prague. 
On Nov. 9, 1 81 6, he appeared for the first time 
as Sargines at Darmstadt, having been made 
Kammersanger to the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Here he remained till 1835, crowds flocking to 
see him when he played, and offering him almost 
princely homage. From Darmstadt he went to 
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Paris, principally for the sake of further study 
with Rossini and Bordogni, and after this ac- 
cepted an invitation to Cassel as Kammersanger. 
In July 1839 he went to Vienna, his engagement 
being made permanent on Nov. i, 1830, and 
there he remained till 1845, except for occasionml 
tours. One of these brought him to London in 
1840, where he appeared with Staudigl and 
Sabine Heinefetter at the Princess's in 'Das 
Nachtlager,* ' Jessonda,* 'Iphig^nie enXauride.* 
and ' Der FreischGtz.' His last appearance on the 
stage was at the Kiirathnerthor theatre, March 
34, 1845, ^ Pf^ being Abayaldos in 'Dom 
Sebastian.' After this he became r^;issenr. 
Wild celebrated the 50th anniversary of the 
commencement of his career by a concert (Nov. 
8,1857), in which all the principal singers of 
the court opera took part. Even then he was 
listened to with pleasure from the perfection of 
his style and the remarkable preservation of his 
voice. Latterly it had acquired so much the 
tone of a baritone that he sang such parts as 
Don Juan, Zampa, and Sever with irresistible 
power and energy. The parts in which Wild 
excelled, besides those from classical and lyrio 
operas already mentioned, were Telasco (*Cor- 
tez'), Arnold ('Tell'), Orestes, Masaniello, 
Eleazar, Georges Brown, licinius ('Vestale'), 
Arthur Bavenswood ('Lucia'), and especially 
Tamino, Florestan, Joseph (M^ul), and Othello. 
High notes he never forced, but preserved the full 
power and freshness of his middle register, which 
told most effectively in declamation and recita- 
tive. Although short he was well and compactly 
built, with eyes full of fire, an expressive coun- 
tenance, and all the qualities fitted to give effect 
to his acting, which was natural and lifelike 
without exaggeration. As a concert-singer he was 
always well received, butperhaps his b^t singing 
of all was in church. Those privileged to hear 
him sing the Lamentations during Holy Week 
will never forget how the full round tones of his 
superb voice floated forth in perfect devotional 
fe^ng. 

One of the happiest events of Wild's life was 
his meeting with Beethoven in 1815, at a 
festival-concert on the birthday of the Empros 
of Russia. The last number dT the programme 
was the quartet in Fidelio, ' Mir ist so wunder- 
bar.' Through some curious chance Beethoven 
himself appeared, and extemporised for the last 
time in public, before an audience of monarchs 
and statesmen. Wild had arranged to exchange 
an afr of Stadler's for ' Adelaide * : Beethoven was 
delighted, and at once offered to accompany it. 
' His pleasure at my performance,* continues Wild, 
' was so great that he proposed to instrument the 
song for orchestra. This never came off, but he 
wrote for me the Cantata *■ ' An die Hoffiiung ' 
(to Tiedge's words) which I sang to his accom- 
paniment at a very select mating.' On the 
30th of April of the next year. Wild gave a little 
musical party at which he sang the same songs ; 
Beethoven again accompanied him, and this was 

1 Op. M. eompoMd In inS ; not to b« eonfoanded wldi u aarlltf 
■•ttlnsoftlMauMpoaB,op.a.eoinpoM4180S. ' 
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hia fSu-ewell tm «a ftoeompanyitt, M the other 
had been his farewell mm » pUyer> Wild died 
in i860, at Ober DobliDg near Vienna. [C.F.P.] 

WILDER, JiBdHB Albert Victob vaw, 
lyric poet and musical critic, bom Aug. ai, 1835, 
at Welteren, between Alost and Ghent. While 
studying for his doctor's degree in law and 
philosophy at the University of Ghent, he also 
frequented the Conservatoire, and thus acquired 
a thorough knowledge of harmony. Having 
written for a time for the 'Journal de Gand/ he 
came to the conclusion that there was no field in 
Belgiimi for a writer on music, and determined, 
like his countrymen Yaex and Gevaert, to push his 
way in Paris. He began by translating songs, 
and ended with adapting Wagner*s works for 
the French stage. Being not only a clever 
versifier, but bavin? a fine musical instinct, 
his work of thb kind is excellent. His printed 
volumes include ' 40 M^odies * by Abt ; Schu- 
mann's < Myrthen ' and an Album ; < Echos d'Al- 
lemagne * ; Rubinstein's * M^odies Persanes ' 
and duets; Mendelssohn's Lieder and duets; 
Chopin's songs; Weber's songs; 'Les Gloires 
d'ltalie,* etc.; French versions of Handel's 
'Messiah,' 'Judas Maccabeus,* and 'Alexander's 
Feast'; Schumann's 'Paradise and the Peri,' 
' Manfired,* * Mignon,* ' Pilgrimage of the Rose,' 
'Sangers Fluch,' and ' Adventlied ' ; Rubin- 
stein s ' Tower of Babel,' and A. Goldschmidt's 
< Seven Deadly Sins.' He has adapted for the 
French stage Abort's ' Astorga ' ; Mozart's ' Oca 
di Cairo'; Schubert's 'Hausliche Krieg'; Pai- 
siello's 'Barbiere di Siviglia'; F. Ricd^s ' Une 
Folie k Rome,' and L. Ricci's ' Festa di Piedi- 
grotta'; Weber's 'Sylvana'; J. Strauss's 'La 
Reine Indigo' and 'Tslgane'; Supp^'s 'Fati- 
nitza' ; and Wagner's ' Meistersinger/ ' Tristan 
und Isolde,' and ' Walkfire.' 

His critiques and feuUUtoni in 'L'Ev^ne- 
ment,' ' L'Opinione Nationale,' 'LeParlement,' 
and 'Le GU Bias' have not yet been col- 
lected. He wrote for the 'M^nestrel' from 
June 187 1 to 1884. and has republished 
' Mozart : I'homme et I'artiste ' (Paris x88o, 8vo. 
and i88x, limo.), and ' Beethoven : sa vie et 
son oeuvre' (Paris 1883, lamo.). To him also 
we owe the publication of Mozart's ballet ' Les 
petits Riens, produced in Paris June 11, 1778, 
with a success represented by a French epigram 
of the day as but indiiferent, but by Mozart 
himself in a letter to his father (July 9, 1778) 
as very great. [G.C.J 

WILHELM, Oabl, worthy of commemoration 
only as composer of the Waoht am Rhein ; bom 
at Schmalkalden, Sept. 5, 181 5, and died there 
Aug. 26, 1875. He directed the Liedertafel at 
Crefeld from 1840-65, composed his famous Song 
in 1854, and received an annual pension of £150 
for it in 1871. [G.] 

WILHELMI. AnousTX Ektl Daithl Fbizd- 
BIOH ViOTOB, violinist, bom at Usingen in Nassau 
Sept. 31, 1845, his mother being a good singer 
and pianoforte player; was first taught by 

1 Thajw. 
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K. Fischer of Wiesbaden, under whom he made 
astonishing strides, playing in public as early 
as 9. By the advice of Liszt he spent frt)m 1 861 
to 1864 at the Leipzig Conservatorium under 
F. David, learning composition from Hauptmann, 
then from Richter, and afterwards at Wiesbaden 
from Raff. While at the Conservatorium he 
made an appearance at the Gewandhaus Concerts 
in 1863, and shortly afterwards began that career 
of wandering which he has maintained ever since, 
and always with great success. In 1865 he 
visited Switzerland; in 1866 Holland and Eng- 
land; in 1867 France and Italy. In 1869, 70, 
and 71 he was again in England, and made a 
long tour with Santley ; in 1868, Russia, etc.^ 
In 1873 he made his d^ut at Berlin, and in 
1873 at Vienna. At the Nibelungen perform- 
ances at Bayreuth in 1876 Wilhelmi led the 
violins. The Wagner Concerts at the Albert 
Hall, London, in 1877, were due to his repre- 
sentations, and here again he led the first violins. 
[SeeWAGNBB,p.3636.] In 1878 he made his first 
tour in America. — Wilhelmi resides at Biberich 
on the Rhine in the intervals of his artistic 
tours. He is second to no living artist in his 
general conmiand over the resources of his in- 
strument, and excels in the purity and volume 
of his tone, no less than in the brilliancy of 
his execution. His repertoire includes the 
principal works of the great masters: but 
bach and Paganini appear to be his favourite 
authors. [G.] 

WILHEM, GimtAUMB Louis Bocquillon, 
a musician known chiefly by his efforts to pro- 
mote the popular teaching of singing, was bom 
at Paris, Dec. 18, 178 1. In early youth he was 
in the army, but an irresistible passion for mubio 
made him take to it as the pursuit of his life. 
After passing through the Paris Conservatoire, 
he became one of the Professors in the Lyc^ 
Napoleon, and afterwards had a post in the 
Collie Henri IV. His original compositions 
were few— chiefly settings of Strangers lyrics. 
It was about the year 1815 that he began to 
interest himself in the class-teaching of music in 
schools. Soon after this, B^ranger, who knew 
him well, met one day in the streets of Paris 
the Baron G^rando^ who was at the head of a 
society for promoting elementary education. 
* We are busy,' he said to the poet, * about getting? 
singing taught in the schools ; can you find 
us a teacher t ' ' I've got your man,* said 
B^ranger, and told him of Wilhem's work. This 
led to Wilhem's being put in charge of the 
musical part of the society's work, and after- 
wards, as his plans broadened out, he was 
made director-general of music in the municipal 
schools of Paris. He threw himself into this 
cause with an enthusiasm which soon produced 
striking results. Besides the school teaching, 
he had classes which gave instruction to thou- 
sands of pupils, mainly working people; and 
out of this presently grew the establidmient of 
the ORPBSOir, the vast organisation which has 
since covered France with singing societies. [See 
vol. a. p. 611.] 
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Wilhem*! lyitem has long ceased to be used 
in France, and in England it is known onlj 
in connection with the name of Mr. Hullab, 
who adapted Wilhem*8 books for English use. 
[See HuLLAHy vol. i. p. 755.] Here it is often 
spoken of as a ' Method/ in the sense of a par- 
ticular mode of presenting the principles of 
masic. But this is a mistake. The specialty of 
Wilhem's system turned on the point of school 
organiiation. The plan of 'Mutual Instruction/ 
as it was called, was then much in vogue in France 
as a way of economising teaching power, and the 
point of the Wilhem System was the application 
of this idea to the teaching of singing. A French 
authority describes it in these words: 'Lee 
Ahveg, divisds en groupes de diff^ntei forces, 
^tudiident, sous la direction du plus avanc^ 
d*entre eux, le tableau [sheet of exercises, etc.] 
qui convenait le mieux k leiir degr^ d*avance- 
ment. Ces diflfi^entes groupes s*exercaient sous 
la surveillance g^n^rale du Maltre.' Wilhem's 

Principal class-book, the 'Manuel Musical k 
usage des Colleges, des Institutions, des Ecoles, 
et des Cours de chant/ is an explanation of the 
ordinary written language of music, clefs, staves, 
signatures, time-symbols, etc., interspersed with 
a number of solfeggio exercises for class practice ; 
the explanations are of the kind usually found 
in musical instruction books. His special way 
of arranging the classes is explained in his 
* Guide de la Methode : Guide oomplet, on 
Tinstruction pour Temploi simultan^ des tableaux 
de lecture musicals et de chant ^Idmentaire ' 
(4th edition is dated 1839). In this he gives a 
number of detailed directions as to class arrange- 
ments, the manner in which the various groups 
are to stand round the school-room, each in a 
semi-circular line; the way in which 'moniteurs* 
and * moniteurs-cbefii * are to be selected — the 
way in which one class may be doing ' dictation * 
while another is singing, and so on.^ The 
method depended wholly on the * enseignement 
mutuel,' and when that fashion of school manage- 
ment went out, it ceased to be used. 

The real merit of Wilhem was the energy and 
self-devotion he gave to the task of getting music 
brought into the curriculum of primary schools. 
Before his time part-singing, in a popular or 
general way, was appjurently unknown in France, 
and it is for what be did to populaiise it, 
irrespective of any specialty of method, that 
his name deserves to be held in honour. His 
life was entirely given to the cause. It brought 
him no profit — ^his * appointements ' were but 
6000 francs a year—and though his particular 
method has gone out of use, the effect of his work 
has been lasting. The Orphan testifies to its 
vitality. He died in 1842. 

The Wilhem system was brought in to England 
by the late Mr. John HuUah,' acting under 
the direction of the then educational authori- 

1 Probably Um liMi that riUace scbools. uid primary tchools 
gnmnXly. ara or wera otually carried on tn one tehoolrMOi. save 
■paclai Importanee to theM meebanloal arranfementa. 

s Mr. HnUab died In the year 18M. Els adaptatkm was entitled 
In early edlUoni * Wflbem'i Method of teachlnt Sin^lnf . adapted to 
Xii«iUh uae. under the uipeHutendaBM U tha Ccwnmlttae of OuuacU 
ou Sducaiton. By Jwha Uiulah.' 
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ties of the country in the years 1 840, 1 841 . [See 
HuLLAH,vol. i. p. 756a.] Mr. HuUah's ' Manual ' 
(in its earlier forms) was framed pretty closelj 
on the model of Wilhem*s, but the principle of 
the monitorial, or so-called ' mutual,* instruction 
was dropped. And in another important detail 
the aspect of the method here was different fr^m 
that of its prototype in France. Wilhem had 
used the ' Fixed Do ' plan of solmisation, the 
common mode, in that country, of using the 
ancient sol-fo syllables. [See Soliosatiok, vol. 
ii. p. 552.] But in England the old primordial 
' tonic use of the syllables had always prevailed 
— the use known as 'Moveable Do,' from the 
Do being always kept to signify the tonic of the 
piece, and therefore having a different place on 
the staff according to the key in which a piece ia 
written. This use has been traditional in Eng- 
land for centuries, and as the Wilhem plan of 
the ' Fixed Do ' went in the teeth of the ancient 
practice, hot controversy arose on its introduc- 
tion. This controversy is now chiefly of historical 
interest, for the matter has settled itself bv the 
nearly total disappearance of the ' Fixed Do as a 
method of class or school teaching. School 
teachers have found the other plan to be the 
onlv one which produces the desired result of 
traming ' sight-readers,' and * Moveable Do ' in 
its modem and fully developed form of * Tonic 
Sol-Fa' has become largely recognized. But 
it would be unfair to underrate on this account 
the great public service done by Mr. Huliah in 
the matter. The decisive step here, as in 
France, was the introduction of any kind of 
musical teaching into the schools, and the proof 
that it was possible to teach singing to large 
classes. In this sense Mr. Hullah's plans were 
truly a great step forward, and had for some 
time a great success. 

The errors and deficiencies of the system 
are easier to perceive now, when the general 
principles of teaching are better understood, 
than they were when Wilhem and Huliah 
successively attacked the problem of teaching 
the whole world to sing. Ill-directed in many 
ways as their work was (chiefly because it de- 
parted from the old lines), it was work for which 
the people of both countries have good reason 
to be grateful. [R.B.L.] 

WILIS, THE, OB The Nioht-Dancerb. 
An opera of £. J. Lodee's. [See The Nioht- 
Dancebs, vol. ii. p. 488 a.] 

WILLAERT, Adbian, the founder of the 
Venetian school of musicians^ was bom in 
Flanders about the year 1480. His birthplace 
has been generally given as Bruges, a statement 
which, according to F^tis, rests on the authority 
of Willaert's own pupil Zarlino : but this refer- 
ence appears to be an error ; while on the other 
hand we have the express assertion of a con- 
temporary, Jacques de Meyere (1531), that he 
was born at Roulers, or Bosselaere, near Court* 
rat' Willaert was bred for the law and sent to 

a See the oppoaite riewi In F^tla. rilL «n> (Snd ed^ 1857). and E. 
Tander Straeten, ' La Muatqoe atu Payt-bas/ I. M^-WT. Sweerttu, 
* AtheMw Belflcae,' p. lOi (Antwerp. lOU. folio), aiao deaeribei WU- 
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Parii for the puzpose of stady ; but his energiet 
wete toon turned aaide into their natural chan- 
nel, and he became the pupil ^ either of Jean 
Monton or of Joequin des Pi^^i — which, it is not 
certain — in tlie theory of music. He returned 
to Flanders for a wlule, then went to Venice, 
Rome, and Ferrara. It was during this visit 
to Rome, when Leo X was Pope, that Willaert 
heard a motet of his own ('Verbum dulce et 
suave *) performed as the work of Josquin. As 
soon, it 18 added, as 'the choir learned its real 
authorship, they refused to sing it again. Wil- 
laert's name e^dently had not yet ^come that 
power which it was soon to be, under the 
naturalised fonn of 'Adriano,' among Italian 
musicians. From Ferrara he went northward, 
and became cantor to -K-ing Lewis of Bohemia 
and Hungary; and as on I>ecember la, 1527, 
he was appointed chapel-master of St. Mark's 
at Venice by the doge Andrea Gritti, it is 
'presumed that he returned to Italy at the 
king's death in the previous year. His career at 
Venice, where he lived untU his death, Dec. 7, 
1562,' is associated principally with the foun- 
dation of the tinging-school which was soon to 
produce a whole dynasty of musicians of the 
nighest eminence in their day. Among the first 
of these may be named Willaert*8 own pupils, 
Zarlino and Cyprian de Rore ; the latter was 
Willaert's successor at St. Mark's. 

Willaert*s compositions are very numerous.* 
Those published at Venice include (i) three 
collections of motets, 1539-1545 ; (a) two of 
madrigals, 1548 and 1561 ; (3) a volume of 
'Musica novar,' 1559, containing both motets 
and madrigals ; (4) several books of psalms and 
of hymns; (5) Canzone, 1545; (6) Fantasie e 
Ricercsri, 1549. Besides these a variety of his 
works may be found in different musical collec- 
tions published during his lifetime at Antwerp, 
Lou vain, Nuremberg, Strassburg, and other 
places. Willaert holds a remarkable position 
among those Flemish masters whose supremacy 
in the musical world made the century from 1450 
to 1550 distinctively * the century of the Nether- 
lands.' * He did not merely take up the tradi* 
tion of Josquin des Pr^; he extended it in 
many directions. From the two organs and the 
two choirs of St. Mark's he was led to invent 
double choruses; and this form of composition 
he developed to a perfection which left little 
even for Palestrina to improve upon. His motets 
for 4, 5, and 6 voices are of the pure Belgian 
style, and written with singular clearness in the 
different parts. In one instance he advanced to 
the conception of an entire narrative, that of 
the history of Susannah, set for five voices.* It 

laert h of BrugM. Very posalbly the dlterepftney U to be explained 
hr fuppoelnff Bnisee to have lieeD the seat of WlllMrt'i haahf, and 
Boulera thai of his actual hirih. 

1 See A. W. Ambro^ 'Gflichlehte der Miulk.' m. SOS ; Brwlaa. Ml. 

1 FMU. Till. «n. 

• A fine portrait of the miulclan U gtran bj M . vaader Stiaeten, 

« See the Uite In r«tti, I. «.. and, for thoee pabliihed In the Netber- 
landi, M. Oooraerf • ' Historle et Blbllocraphie de la Tjrpographle 
miulcale dans les Fajs-bas,* under the dUbrent year*. 

• Anbros, 1. a See this wrltefs exoeUant criticism of WUJaart, 
vol. III. M»-fino 

• Oumpare F«tls, tIU. 47L 
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would be absnrd to describe such a work as an 
oratorio, yet the idea of it is not dissimilar. In- 
deed, in departing to some extent from the 
severity of his predecessors and creating for him- 
self a ridier style of his own, Willaert ventured 
to be more distinctively declamatozy than any 
one before him. The complexion, therefore, of 
his writing, though it might appear *drv' to 
M. F^tis, is markedly more modem than that of 
his masters. He has also a good claim to be con- 
sidered the veritable father of the madrigal, and 
it is his compositions in this field which are 
probably the best remembered of all he wrote. 
To contemporaries, however, if we may believe 
Zarlino, his church-music appealed most strongly ; 
his psalms, and in particular a Magnificat fat 
three choirs, being peculiarly admired. [R.L.P.] 

WILLIAMS, Anha, bom in London, daughter 
of Mr. William Smith Williams, reader to 
Messrs. Smith Elder & Co., to whose insight 
the publication of * Jane Eyre ' was due. She 
was taught singhig by Mr. H. C. Deacon and 
Mr. J. B. Welch, and on June 29, 187a, took 
the first soprano prize at the National Prise 
Meeting Festival at the Crystal Palace. She 
afterwards studied for fifteen months at Naples 
with Domenioo Scafati, and on Jan. 17, 1874, 
reappeared at the Crystal Palace. Since then 
she has taken a very high position as an oratorio 
and concert singer at the Principal Festivals and 
Musical Societies of the United Kingdom. Her 
voice is powerful and a j octaves in compass, and 
she sings like a thorough musician. She has 
occasionally played in opera in the provinces, 
but it is as a versatile, refined and accomplished 
concert singer that she is best known and appre- 
ciated. Her repertoire embraces music of all 
schools, firom the classical composers to- Wagner, 
Liszt, Sgambati, Parry, etc. [A. C] 

WILLIAMS, Oeobqb Ebxnezxb, bom 1784, 
was a chorister of St. Paul's Cathedral under 
Richard Bellamy. On quitting the choir (about 
1 799) he became deputy organist for Dr. Arnold 
at Westminster Abbey. In 1 800 he was appointed 
organist of the Philanthropic Society*s chapel, 
and in 18 14 succeeded Robert Cooke as oiganist 
of Westminster Abbey. He composed, when a 
boy, some chants and Sanctuses, printed in 
' Sixty Chants . . . composed by the Choristers 
of St. Paul*s Cathedral,* 1 795, and was author of 
' An Introduction to the Pianoforte,' and * Exer- 
cises for the Pianoforte.' He died April 1 7, 1 8 1 9, 
and was buried April 34, in the south cloister of 
Westminster Abbey. [W.H JI.] 

WILLIAMS, the Sisters, bom at Bitterley, 
near Ludlow — Akkb, in 181 8. Martha in i8ai. 
They received instmction in singing from T. S. 
Cooke (' Tom Cooke ') and Signer Negri, and in 
1840 first appeared in public in the provinces, 
speedily established a reputation in oratorio and 
other concerts, and in 1846 sang subordinate parts 
on the production of 'Elijah' at Birmingham. 
In concerts, their singing of duets of Mendelssohn, 
Macfairen, Smart, etc., was greatly admired, 
and is still remembered with pleasure. Tita 
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Met liBter retired from pablio life on her mar- 
riage with Mr. Alfred Price of Glouoetter, 
May 1 6, 1850, and ia thus mentioned in the 
Athenaeum of May 18, 'A more modestly 
Taluable or more steadily improving artiat was 
not among the company of native soprani.* 

Mabtha, the contralto, married Mr. Lockey, 
May 34, 1853, and continued her career until 
1865. She now resides with her husband at 
Hastings. [See Lookbt.] [A.C.] 

WILLING. Chbistopheb Eownr, son of 
Christopher Willing, alto singer and assistant 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal (bom 1804, died 
May 13, 1840), was bom Feb. a8, 1830. He 
was admitted a chorister of Westminster Abbev 
under James Turle in 1839, and continued such 
until 1845, during which time he also sang in 
the chorus at the Concert of Antient Music, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, etc. Upon leaving 
the choir he was appointed organist of Black- 
heath Park Church, and assistant organist of 
Westminster Abbey. In 1847 he was engaged 
as organist at Her Majesty's Theatre, and held 
the post until the close of Lumley*s management 
in 1858. In 1848 he was appointed organist to 
the Foundling Hospital, and shortly afterwards 
also director of the music. In 1857 he was in- 
vited to take the place of organist of St. PauFs, 
Covent Garden, which he held in conjunction 
with his appointment at the Foundling, but re- 
signed it in i860 to accept the post of oi^ganist 
and director of the music at All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, which he held until 1868. In 1872 
he was appointed organist, and afterwards also 
chorus master, to the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
In the same year he was re-engaged as organist 
in the company of Her Majesty's Theatre (then 
performing at Drury Lane;, and in 1868 was 
made, in addition, maestro cd piano. In 1879 
he resigned his appointments at the Foundling 
Hospital. For several years past he has been 
conductor of the St. Alban's Choral Union, which 
holds a triennial festival in St. Alban's Abbey 
— ^now Cathedral. Mr. Willing is an able and 
highly esteemed professor. [W.H.H.] 

WILLIS, HxKBT, one of the leading English 
organ-builders; bom April 27, i8ai ; was ar- 
tided in 1835 ^ John Geat ; and in 1847 took 
the first step in his career by re-building the 
organ at Gloucester Cathedrsi, with the then 
unusual compass of 29 notes in the pedals. 
In the Great Exhibition of 1851 he exhibited 
a large organ, which was much noticed, and 
which led to his being selected to build that for 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, which under the 
hands of Mr. Best has become so widely known. 
The organ which he exhibited in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1 862 also procured him much fame, and 
became the nucleus of that at the Alexandra 
Palace, destroyed by fire on June 9, 1873, 
shortly after its completion. His next feat was 
the organ for the Royal Albert Hall (opened 
1 871), which in size, and for the eflSdency of its 
pneumatic, mechanical and acoustic qualities, 
■hares its high reputation with the second Alex- 
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andra Palace oigan, which was oonttniotad for 
the restoration of that building, and was opened 
in May 1875. 

Mr. Willis has supplied or renewed organa to 
nearly half the Cathedrals of England, via. St. 
Paul's (1872), Canterbury (86), Carlisle (56), 
Durham (77), Hereford (79), Oxford (84), 
Salisbury (77), Wells (57). Winchester (53), 
Tturo, St. David's, (81), Edinburgh (79), Glas- 
gow (79), as well as many colleges, diurches* 
halls, etc. The award of the 0>uncil Medal to 
Mr. Willis in 1851 specifies his application of 
an improved exhausting valve to the Pneumatic 
lever, the application of pneumatic levers in a 
compound form, and the invention of a move- 
ment for facilitating the drawing of stops singly 
or in combination. In 1862 the Prize Medal was 
awarded to him for further improvements. In 
1885 the Grold Medal was given him for < excel- 
lence of tone, ingenuity of design, and perfection 
of execution.' His only patent is dated March 0, 
1868. 

Mr. Willis has always been a scientific organ- 
builder, and his organs are distinguished for tiieir 
excellent engineering, clever contrivances, and 
first-rate workmanship, as much as for their bril- 
liancy, force of tone, and orchestral character. [G.] 

WILLMAN,' Thomas Lutdsat, the most 
celebrated of English clarinettists, was the son 
of a German who, in the latter half of the i8th 
century, came to England and became master of 
a military band. The time and place of the 
younger Willman's birth are unknown. After 
being a member of a military band and of va- 
rious orchestras he became, about 181 6, principal 
clarinet in the Opera and other chief orchestnw, 
and also master of the Grenadier Guards' band. 
His tone and execution were remarkably beauti- 
ful, and his concerto-playing admirable. He died 
Nov. 28, 1840. His age was recorded in the 
register of deaths as 56, but, by comparison with 
his own statement made more than 8 years be- 
fore, when he joined the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, should have been 57. He is believed 
however to have been much older. [W.H.H.] 

WILLMANN.* A musical family, interest- 
ing partly in themselves, but chiefly from their 
connection with Boim and Beethoven. Maxi- 
milian, of Forchtenberg, near Wiinburg, one of 
the distinguished violoncellists of his time, re- 
moved wi&i his family to Vienna about 1780. 
There they became known to Max Franz, son of 
the Empress Maria Theresa, who in 1 784 became 
Elector of O>logne, with Bonn aa his capital. 
When he, in 1 788, reorganised the court music, 
he called Willmann and his family thither, the 

> Hto nuM wM alway* ipalt In XngUah with one ' n.* but do«bi> 
1«M it had two oiicinAlly. 

t The notioM of tht Yarioos Wnimuuu bi tho oM mnsleal pvl* 
odloala and oalendan an lo eonfttaad and oontradktory, ai to 
roiidor It oxoowUncly dlflenlt. parhaps lapoMlble. to fuUj diiao- 
tanflethem. BapiJMnal nmmm. daft <rf btrth and daath. and dIraO 
maans of Identlfleatioo ara largaly wanting; and the Ganoan 
mnileal lazieona, eopjlng aaeh other, onlj add to the oonfMon. 
Moat of the lattar maka of Max WtlUnann and hU danghtan, a 
hTbther. and sUtenl Neeis, their muax dtreotor In Bonn, writes In 
1792. * Heir WlUmann with his two demolaeUe daughtera.* Thla la 
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^ther M solo yioloncelUst ; thai he was » col- 
league of the young Beethoven. Of the concert 
tours made by the Willmannt during the succeed- 
ing yean, some notice is given in the two follow- 
ing sections of the article. On the dispersion of 
the Bonn musicians (1794) in consequence of the 
French invasion, WiUmann appears to have been 
for a short time in the service of the Prince of 
Thum and Taxis at Ratisbon, but was soon called 
to the position of solo cellist in the Theater-an- 
der-Wien at Vienna, He died in the autumn 
of i8ia. 

WiLLUANN, — , baptismal name and date of 
birth unknown, elder daughter of the preceding, 
studied the pianoforte with Mozart, and became 
one of bis most distinguished pupils. She came 
to Bonn with her father in 1788, where she 
played at court and ffave lessons. She took 
part in his private Sunday concerts, and was one 
of the few musicians selected by the Elector to 
accompany him to Monster in December 1792. 
At Bonn she occasionally sang in the opera. In 
later years, as Madame Hfiber-Willmann, she 
made successful concert tours. Flattering notices 
of her performances, especially in Leipzig in 
1 80 1, 1802 and 1804, appear in the contemporary 
journals. Of her later life we find no informa- 
tion. 

Maodilena, bom at Forchtenberg, date 
unknown, younger sister of the preceding, 
studied singing with Righini at Vienna, and 
made her first appearance on the stage, Dec. 
3, 1786, in Umlaufs 'Ring der Liebe.' She 
came to Bonn (1788) as prima donna. In the 
summer of 1790, Madame Todi sang in Bonn. 
Magdelena's quick apprehension caught her style, 
and a few months later she surprised her au- 
dience with a grand aria perfectly in the great 
Italian manner. The ever ready Neefe sent her 
a poem, the point of which was, that if, like 
* Herr Paris,' he had to decide between Mara, 
Todi, and Magdelena, he would give the apple 
to the * blooming rose.* 

In the summer of 1 791 she made a concert 
tour with her father and sister, visiting Mainz, 
Frankfort, Darmstadt, Mannheim, Munich, etc. 
At Dischineen, the summer residence of Prince 
Thum and Taxis, she took the part of Belmonte 
in Mozart's EntfUhrang, other parts being taken 
by the Princess, the Duchess of Hildbuighausen 
and others of the aristocracy. On the 13th 
of July, 1793, the WiUmann family left Bonn 
for Italy, and Peter Winter engaged her for 
the opera which he oomposed for Uie carnival 
at Venice in 1794. Returning thence the 
next sunmier, they gave a concert (July 30) 
at Gratz, on their way to Vienna. Meantime 
the Electorate of Cologne had disappeared, and 
its musicians were scattered. In 1795 Magde- 
lena made a tour through Germany. In Berlin, 
in Vincent Martin's ' Lilla,' she sang a passage 
as it was written, which the Berliners had only 
heard sung an octave higher. Instead of ap- 
plauding her deep, rich tones, they hisaed her. 

Returning to Vienna, she was engaged in the 
imperial opera, both for Italian and German, 
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She married (1799) a certain Galvani, and ex- 
cept a ' star ' tour or two she remained in the 
Vienna opera until her premature death near the 
end of the year 1801.^ 

She was verybeautifhl in person, and upon 
her return to Vienna^ Beethoven renewed his 
acquaintance with her and (on the testimony of 
her niece') offered her his hand. Her voice 
was of phenomenal extent, ranging firom high 
soprano to contralto. E. L. Gerber writes, * She 
belongs to the most celebrated German singers, 
renowned for her wonderfully deep and at the 
same time remarkably pleasing voice, for her 
execution and fine taste in delivery, and for her 
exquisite acting; so that nothing remains to be 
desired.' 

WiLLMAHK, Cabl, was a younger brother of the 
preceding, and of him it is only known that, be- 
fore the dispersion of the oourt at Bonn, he was 
aeeeuist to the violins, t^at is, played as candi- 
date for a place, when one should become vacant. 

WiLLMANN, Madame Tbibolet, was the 
daughter of Tribolet, Professor of French in the 
new University founded at Bonn by Max Frans. 
She did not belong to the '0)urt music,* but 
sang in the opera, her first recorded appearance 
being in Nov. 1 790. She soon after became the 
second wife of Max Willmann, and accompanied 
him and Magdelena to Venice in 1793. She 
sang in the concert at Gratz the next year, and 
in 1795 mftde her first appearance in Vienna, in 
Umlaufs 'Schone Schusterin,' and 'greatly 
pleased.' How long she remained on that stage 
does not appear. In Hamburg (Sept. ao to Oct. 
4, 1 801) she sang to crowded houses, departing 
&ence, says the correspondent of the AUg. Mus. 
Zeitung, 'delighted with her extraordinary recep- 
tion and emoluments.' In 1803 she sang at the 
Theater an-der-Wien, at Vienna ; in July 1 804 at 
Munich. She was next engaged for the Opera in 
Cassel. Upon the organisation of Jerome Bona- 
parte's French Theatre there, she retired for a 
time, and sang only in concerts, 9.g. for Ries, on 
Jan. 25, 18x1. In October and November of 
that year she was again in Munich, where she 
was a favourite. On the a4th of March, 181 a, 
she was again in Munich, and gave a concert 
in which the PF. Fantasik, op. 80, of her old 
Bonn friend, Beethoven, was performed. It was 
her last. On her way thence to her dying hus- 
band in Vienna, she herself passed away. The 
Leipzig correspondent sums up her qualities 
thus: 'A splendid execution, an imposing 
voice, practised skill and science in singing, dis- 
tinguiui her most favourably above many cele- 
brities.' 

WiLLMAKK, CAROLDTiy daughter of the pre- 
ceding, was both singer and pianist. The ear* 
liest notice of her is her appearance with her 
mother in Ries's concert in Cassel, Feb. a3, 1811, 
'As a pianist,' says the A.M.Z. correspondent, 
' she has several times received well-earned ap- 
plause. On this occasion she appeared for the 
first time as a singer in a grand and effeotive 
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Boenft; the exeeotionand fine intoBation already 
acquired, under the instruction of her mother, 
justify the expectation that, if she ao oontinues, 
we shall have in her a very fine singer. She 
deserves all enoouragementy and received it in 
loud applause/ On the reorganisation of the 
Oaseel Opera, in i8xi, she was engaged. On 
Feb. 8, i8i a, she sang and played a PF. concerto 
by Dussek. After l£e death of her mother, she 
sang for a time in Pesth, and in March 1814 
sang a few times in the Court Opera, Vienna. 
Her voice — she was but eighteen years old — 
was not powerful, but very pure and sweet, 
except in the middle tones, and of remarkable 
extent in the upper register. Before the dose 
of the year she was engaged in Breslau as prima 
donna. There the gi-eat beauty of her voice, 
its excellent cultivation by her mother and Blan- 
gini, her fine taste, her charming acting and her 
beauty, made her a general favourite. In July 
1 81 6 she was again in Vienna, and sang in the 
Theater-an-der-Wien, but firom some unknown 
cause, on her first appearance, subjected herself to 
criticism of great severity. She remained upon 
that stage with varying success, astonishing her 
audiences by magnificent performances of the 
Queen of Night, and Elvira (Opferfest) until the 
end of 1 818. In 1819 she sang in Munich and 
Stuttgart, and in 1S21 in Dresden, with varied 
success. (See A.M.Z. xxiv. 497.) In 1823 she 
returned toCassel. In 1825 she sang in Berlin, 
and thenceforward disappears. 

A MiBS Willmann sang sucoessfuUy in 
Breslau in May 1 81 5, a few months after 
Caroline had left that stage, and was said to be 
the daughter of J. WiUmann, formerly (1804-8^ 
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Theatre and Music Director in Cassel. 

WILLMERS, Heinbioh Rudolf. A pianist ; 
pupil of Hummel and Fr. Schneider ; bom at 
Berlin, Oct. 31, 182 1. He was at one time 
widely known both as a brilliant player and 
composer for the PF., and was teacher at Stem's 
school in Berlin from t 864-66. He then re- 
sided in Vienna, where he died insane, Aug. 24, 
1878. [G.] 

WILLY. John Thomas, violin-player, bora 
in London, July 24, 181 a. He was for some 
time a pupil of Spagnoletti*s, and became a 
member of tho King^s Theatre band. He played 
under Costa as a first violin, and later as principal 
second, during the whole of his career. He led the 
* Elijah ' at Birmingham in 1846, and was leader 
at various other festivals ; at JuUien'n and the 
London Wednesday Concerts, the new Philhar- 
monic, the National Choral, the Society of 
British Musicians (of which he became a mem- 
ber in 1837), etc. etc. In 1849-50, and again 
in i860, he gave classical chamber concerts at 
St. Martin's Hall, very much on the plan of the 
present * Popular Concerts.' Among the artists 
who Appeared were Mesdames Groddard, Louisa 
Pyne. Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Sterodale Bennett, 
Ernst, Piatti, Pauer, etc. He retired from active 
work in 1880, owing to failing health, and died 
in London, Aug. 8, 1S85. [A.C.] 
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WILSON. John, Mus. Doa, was bom a^ 
Feversbam, Kent, April 5, 1594. Of his early 
career nothing certain is known. He has been 
conjectured to have been a singer at the theatre, 
and identical with the ' Jacke WiJson ' whose 
name appears in the first folio edition of Shak- 
spere's plays, in ' Much Ado about Nothing,' 
instead of that of Balthazar, the character 
represented. But the grounds for such conjec- 
ture are merely that he was a singer, and that, 
at some period of bis life, he composed music for 
some of Shakspere's songs, vis. * Take, O take 
those lips away,' ' Sigh no more, ladies,' ' Lawn 
as white as driven snow,' and ' Where the bee 
sucks.' Besides which, it must be remembered 
that Mr. Payne Collier has proved,^ from the 
registers of St. Giles, Ciipplegate, the existence 
of a contemporary John Wilson, a musician, son 
of a minstrel, baptised in 1585. Edward Alleyn, 
in his diary, under date Oct. 22, 1620, mentions 
' Mr. Wilson, the singer,' who was, doubtless, 
the theatrical singer, but there is nothing to 
identify him with the subject of this notice. 
Wihton is said to have been a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Koyal to Charles L, but his name is not 
to be found in the Chapel cheque-book, nor in the 
list of the Chapel musicians contained in a 
warrant, dated April 20, 1641, exempting them 
firom payment of subsidies. It occurs, however, 
in a similar warrant, dated April 17, 1641, 
affecting others of the king's musicians, as one 
of the ' Musicians for the Waytes.' In 1644 he 
obtained the degree of Mus. Doc. at Oxford, 
and took up his abode in that city, which, how* 
ever, he quitted in 1646, and went to reside with 
Sir William Walter, of Sarsden, Oxfordshire, 
who, with his wife, were great lovers of music 
Songs by Wilson were published in 'Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues,' 1652, 1653, and 
1659. In 1656 he was appointed Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, and again 
became a resident there. In 1657 he published 
' Psalterium Carolinum. The Devotions of His 
Sacred Majestic in his solitudes and sufferings, 
Reudred in Verse [by Thomas Stanley], Set to 
Musick for 3 Voices, and an Organ or Theorbo ' 
— a sorifri of 26 passages from the Psalms 
presumed to be applicable to the position of 
Charles I. in his latter days. This he described as 
' his last of labours.' In some lines prefixed to 
the work, Henry Lawes, the writer of them, begs 
him to ' call back thy resolution of not composing 
more.' In 1660 he published * Cheerful Ayres 
or Ballads, first composed for one single voice, 
and since set for three voices.' On Oct. 22, 
1662, he was sworn in as a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the place of Henry Lawea. 
deceased, upon which he resigned his professoi^ 
ship at Oxford and came to reside in London. 
Some glees and catches by him are included in 
Pla3rford's ' Musical Companion,' 1667, and the 
words of some anthems in Clifford's collection. 
Many songs by him are extant in MS., and in 
the Bodleian Library is a MS. volume, pr^ 
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salted by him to the University, containing set- 
tings of some of the Odes of Horace and passages 
from other Liatin poets. He died at his house 
near the Horse-ferry, Westminster, Feb. a a, 1673, 
aged 78 years, 10 months and 17 days, and was 
buried Fob. a 7, in the Little Cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. A portrait of him is in the Music 
School, Oxford. He is said to have been a fine 
lutenist. We learn from some lines prefixed 
to the * Cheerful Ayres ' that Charles I. greatly 
admired his singing, and Herrick, in an epiirram 
addressed to Henry Lawes, mentions him as a 
great singer, styling him 'curious Wilson.' 
Henry Lawes, in the lines prefixed to the 
' Psalterium Garolinum,* thus speaks of him as a 
composer : — 

Thoa taught*st our Unguage. first, to speak in tone; 

Oav'st the right Accents and proportion; 

And shore ail (to shew thy excellence) 

Thon understand'st good words, and do'st set sense. 

Lawes, when writing these lines, had evidently 
not forgotten Milton s sonnet nddresAod to him- 
self. In the same lines he alludes to Wilson's 
' known integrity,' ' true and honest heart, even 
nund,* and * good nature.' [W.H.H.] 

WILSON, John, bom in Edinburgh, accord- 
ing to some accounts Dec. 35, 1801, and to 
others Nov. 35, 1S05, was apprenticed to a 
printer, and afterwards became corrector of the 
press to Ballantyne & Co., in which capacity 
nuiny of the Waverley novels passed through his 
hands. In 181 6 he applied hunnelf to the study 
of music. After officiating as precentor in a 
church, he becaiiie in 1824 ^ pupil of Finlay 
Dun, and soon afterwards appeared at the Edin- 
burgh concerts. In 1827 he commenced teach- 
ing singing. He studied under Creselli, and in 
March 1830 appeared at the Edinburgh theatre 
as Henry Bertram in * Guy Mannering.' His 
success was so decided that he was straightway 
engaged for Co vent Garden, where he came out 
Oct. 16, 1830, as Don Carlos in *The Duenna.' 
He continued at that theatre until 1835, when 
lie removed to Drury Lane, where he sang in 
Balfe*s * Siege of Kochelle' and other operas. 
In 1838, in company with Miss Shirreffand Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Seguin, he visited America, where 
he was warmly welcomed. On his return to 
England he commenced giving those Scottish 
table entertainments with which his name sub- 
sequently became identified, and to which from 
May 1 841 he exclusively devoted himself. He 
gave them throughout England and Scotland with 
the greatest success. Their titles were * A Nicht 
wi' Bums,' * Anither Nicht wi' Bums,' ' Adven- 
tures of Prince Charlie,' 'Wandering Willie's 
Wallet,' ' Mary Queen of Scots,' * Jacobite Re- 
lics,* * The Jameses of Scotland,' * The Wallace 
and the Bruce,' and * A Haver wi* Jamie Hogg.' 
Early in 1849 he revisited America. At Quebec 
he was attacked by cholera and died there July 
8, 1849. Wilson's voice was a pure, sweet-toned 
tenor, and he sang with great taste. [W.H.H.] 

WII^ON, Mart Ann, bom i8oa, was 
taught singing by Thomas Welsh. Her first 
appearance in public at Drury Lane Theatre, 
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Jan. 18, i8ai, as Mandane in * Artazerzes/ 
caused an immediate furore, as much for her 
youth and looks as for her fresh sweet voice 
and brilliant singing. She remained there un* 
til July 5, 'abNout 65 nights' according to 
Geneste, 'wonderfully attractive.'^ Her other 
parts were Rosetta (Love in a Yilbige), Clara 
(Duenna), and Lady Gayland (False Alarms), 
etc. After an equally successful provincial tour 
she went the next year to Italy. The premature 
strain of her early exertions, however, soon 
ruined her health, and then destroyed her voice. 
But her short career was very lucrative, and in 
the year of her debut she made the unprece* 
dented sum of £iOt00o.^ On June 9, 1827, she 
married Welsh, and by him had an only daughter, 
who married Signer Piatti. Mrs. Welsh died at 
Goudhurst. Kent, Dec. 13. 1867. [A.C.1 

WILT, Mabie, bom about 1835, at Vienna, 
of poor parents, whom she lost in early life. She 
afterwards married a civil engineer named Franz 
Wilt. In 1863 she sang in Schubert's ' Lazarus ' 
under Herbeck with success, received instraction 
from Dr. Gansbacher and Wolf, made her d^nt 
in 1865 at Gratz as Donna Anna, and in 1866 
Bang at Vienna and Berlin. For the seasons 
1866-7 she was engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, first appearing May I, 
1866, as Norma, under the name of 'Maria 
Vilda.* In spite of a voice of extraordinary 
power and richness, and extending over two 
octaves, she did not realise the anticipation 
that she would prove a successor to Grisi. For 
ten years she remained at Vienna, a great 
favourite both in opera and concerts. In the 
former she displayed great versatility of style 
in such varied parts as Norma, Lucrezia, Alda, 
Valentine, and The Queen (of the Hugenots), 
Alice, and the Princess ('Robert'), Donna 
Anna, Constance (EntfUhrung), Reiza, Elisa- 
beth, etc. She retume<l to Covent Grarden for 
the seasons 1874-5, and was more successful 
than before in the parts of Donna Anna, Semi- 
ramide, Alice, Valentine, Norma, etc., having 
improved both in singing and acting. Whether 
from the fact of her figure being unsuited to 
the 'young' parts she essayed (although this 
never militated against Titiens at the rival 
theatre), or from having commenced her theatri- 
cal career somewhat late in life, she again failed 
to obtain the highest position. Her best part 
was Norma. With her fine voice she would 
probably have done better here at concerts. On 
leaving Vienna she sang at Leipzic in 1878, as 
Brtinnhilde, etc., and afterwards at Pesth. She 
is now again in Vienna, where, on Oct. 31, 1884, 
she played Donna Anna in the centenary per- 
formance of ' Don Giovanni.' [A.C.] 

WIND-BAND. The history of the develop- 
ment of wind-instrument music is so closely inteo^ 
woven with the political and social state of Central 
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Europe in the Middle Ages, that It is almost 
impossible to sketch the one without touching 
upon the other. Before the i ath century music 
of a popular kind was almost entirely in the 
hands of the wandering or * roving ' musicians, 
who, associated with actors, acrobats, loose 
women, etc, led an unsettled life. That their 
free and lawless existence offered great tempta- 
tions to those of an unstable character may be 
inferred from the fact that their numbers in* 
creased so much that severe imperial and pro- 
vincial edicts were enacted for their repression. 
*Boving men' were considered 'shadows,' and 
as such out of the pale of law ; they could not 
inherit landed property, recover debts, nor par- 
take of any Christian sacrament. 

Yet by the agency of these wandering vaga- 
bonds most of the ancient tunes or songs that we 
have were preserved. If a new melody grew up 
like a wild-flower, these fifers, fiddlers, or min- 
strels took it up and made it known far and wide. 
Although a socL'd outcast^ it was no breach of 
etiquette to allow the musician in the houses 
of high or low degree, and learn from him the 
last ballad or the newest dance-tune. On all 
great occasions, fStes or church festivals, large 
numbers of them flocked together for the exercise 
of their merry calling. But their associating 
together as a * band ' was a matter of mere mo- 
mentary contrenience, and their performances 
only consisted of playing the melodies of songs, 
vocal dance tunes, and marches. Bagpipes being 
£ftVourite instruments in these bands, we can 
form an idea of the quality of the 'music' 
Trumpets and kettle-drums were strictly for- 
bidden to ordinary minstrels, being reserved for 
the exclusive use of princes and men of high 
rank. 

These instruments predominated in the bands 
which officially performed on state occasions, or 
at royal banquets. It is said that King Henry 
VIII's band consisted of fourteen trumpets, ten 
trombones, and four drums, in conjunction with 
two viols, three rebecs, one bagpipe, and four 
tambourines. Queen Elizabeth's band consisted 
C'S^?)* beside a small number of other instru* 
ments, of ten trumpets and six trombones.^ The 
Elector of Saxony had in 1680 twenty court- 
trumpeters and three kettledrums, with ap- 
prentices trained for the performance of each 
instrument. Other courts had their trumpeter- 
corps, and their respective numbers were con- 
sidered an indication of the importance, wealth, 
or power of the court. In the German Empire 
they formed the guild of * Royal Trumpeters 
and Army Kettle-drummers,* which enjoyed 
many privileges and were under the special 
protection and jurisdiction of the Grand Marshal 
of the Empire, the Elector of Saxony. No one 
oould be admitted to this corporation without 
having previously served an appronticeship of 
several years. There is no doubt that this 
corporation exercised a very beneficial effect 
upon the artistic education of ita members. 

I UtoIx. Hlttoir* d« llnstniaMaUtkm d«paU 1« XVI iltele jnsqa'fc 
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The following example of a trumpet part, from 
Bach's Christinas Oratorio, proves what the 
instruments and players of those times were 
capable of doing, and we must remember that 
Bach did not write for artistes of a European 
celebrity, but for simple members of the town* 
band of Leipzig : — 
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The style of trumpet-music, due in a certain 
degroe to the limits of the instrument, preserved 
its individuality down to our time ; and many 
a phrase in the great works of Bach, Handel, 
and others, may have been played as a ' flourish ' 
at a royal banquet. 

But with regard to the roving musicians: — 
As early as the 13th century those * pipers ' who 
were settled in towns, and who felt the igno- 
minious position of being classed with the 
wandering vagabonds, combined and formed 
'Innungen,' or corporations for their mutual 
protection, in Germany, France, and England. 
The first of these, the ' Brotherhood of St. Nioo- 
lai,' was instituted at Tiennay laSS, and elected 
as ' protector ' Count Peter von Ebersdorff, a 
high Imperial official. He organised a ' Court 
of Musicians,* obtained an Imperial charter for 
its perpetuation, elaborated a set of laws for the 
^dance of the members, and presided over it 
for twenty-two years.' In Paris a 'King of 
Minstrels ' was appointed and statutes enacted 
for the incorporation of the * Brotherhood of St. 
Julian,* 1 33 1.* [See Roi DBS Violons, vol. iii. 
pp. 145-7.] In England the appointment of 
' Patron' of minstrels owed its origin to a curious 
circumstance. Randal, Earl of Chester, being 
suddenly besieged, iai3, in Rhydland Castle by 
the Welsh at the time of Chester fair, Robert 
de Lacy, constable of Chester, assembled the 
pipers and minstrels, who had flocked to the 
fair in great numbers, and marching at their 

i Vorkart G«iolilobta dar Vnilk. VoL I. Star Abtehnltt. (73. ate. 
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hmd towards the OMtle so terrified the Welsh 
that they inBtantly fled. In honour of the event 
the earjjs of Chester received the title of 
' patrons of the minstrels.* ^ This dignified title 
had however no influence whatever upon the 
progress of music, but merely perpetuated some 
useless public ceremonies once a year, down to 
the end of last century. But in Grermany it was 
difikreut. There the first guild at Vienna was 
imitated during the next two centuries by most 
of the large Imperial towns, who established 
regular bands of 'townpipers/ or 'townmusi* 
cians,* under the leadership of the ' Stadtpfeifer,' 
who had to provide all 'musics' at civic or 
private festivities. Wandering musicians were 
strictly prohibited from playing wiUiin the 
boundaries of the corporation. In some towns 
the number of musicians was regulated accord- 
ing to the importance of the occasion, or the 
rank of the family requiring a band. The * full 
liand* could only officiate on civic state occa- 
sions, or in connection with religious festivals. 
An alderman could only employ a reduced nimi- 
ber ; and if at a citizen's wedding more than 
from four to six pipers were employed, both the 
Stadtpfeifer and the offending citizen were 
mulcted in a fine. Kettledrummers and trum- 
peters dared not perform except at a nobleman's 
requisition ; the lowest rank of the social scale 
who could indulge in this luxury being a doctor- 
at-law. Although the town bands had as yet 
but poor instrumentation, consisting mostly of 
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fifes, flutes, echalmey, bombard (a sort of tenor 
or bass oboe), sinken (or oometti, horns similar 
in shape to a cow's horn, with six holes, and 
played on a mouth-piece like that of a brass in- 
strument), bagpipes, viols and drums, — yet they 
are the first germs from which modem bands 
originated. 

In the year T426 the Emperor Sigismund 
granted as *an act of special grace* to the 
town of Augsburg the privilege of maintaining 
a corps of ' towntrumpeters and kettledrum- 
men, a grant extended during the next century 
to most other free towns; yet it doM not seem 
that the results, in a musical sense, were of such 
impoitance as we might «xpect. 

In the pieces written for a band, which date 
from about three centuries ago and have been 
preserved to our time, we find a strange habit of 
keeping different classes of instruments separate. 
Flutes, reed instruments, trumpets, and hunting- 
horns, were mostly treated as forming distinct 
bands. Louis XIV entrusted Lully with the 
organisation of certain regimental bands, which 
were to form a part of the regular army. Before 
that time the great officers commanding in the 
field engaged music, if they wanted it, at 
their own expense. These bands consisted at 
first of oboes (in four parts — treble, alto, tenor 
and bass, or bassoon) and regimental drums. 
The following march is one of the many vrritten 
by Lully, the notation being that given by 
Kastner." 



Premier Air de la Marehe Franfaite pour la Hautboit/ait par if, de LuUjf. 
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A more ambitious compodUon is the next i ' comets * are ' Zinken/ mentioned previonsly. 
piece, evidently written for town bands. The I [See Zinkkn.] 



^ Intrade. 
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Till the 1 7th century the music played by the 
bands of trumpeters was learned by ear, and 
transmitted without notation, as something of a 
secret nature. When princes took commnnd of 
their armies in the field they were accompanied 
by their trumpeters, both for signalling and for 
enlivening the drearinefis of the march or camp. 



As they served on horseback, the custom arose 
of looking upon trumpet-music as being specially 
appropriate to the cavalry service, and eventually 
it became regularly attached to it. The music of 
these bands, consisting only of trumpets and 
kettledrums, was naturally vezy simple. 



Intrada.* 



Trompano L 



ni 




IV, 



The denomination ' Trompano ' in the above 
score is somewhat singular. The usual namea 

KWr'?*^" J**^'"*. fanfttlmmln blMende Mnslk. «te. (F«akftirt, 
> Mm. Mas. S108. XtalelldM Hof- and SUataMbllotbO. ManWh. 



for the four different parts of trumpet-music 
were — Clarino prime, Clarino secundo. Princi- 
pals and Toccato. In the example above, the 
fourth part is either for Trumpet (in which case 

the ban written S"^ are to be played in 
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* doubletongue/) or for kettledruina, but prob- 
ably for both combined. 

The fact that all trumpet and horn music 
suffered from the absence of such important 
intervals as the third and seventh of the domi- 
nant chord, gave it a monotonous character. 
To obviate this the device was adopted of 
adding to the principal body of trumpets, in the 
key of the tonic, a few tuned in other keys. In 
the following example we find two trumpets thus 
introduced, one in the dominant and one in the 

Intrada.1 



CiuRiNi in C. 
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second, the principal reason for the use of the 
latter being the note O, by which a modulation 
into A minor is effected. Bude as may be 
these first attempts for enriching the harmonies, 
they are nevertheless the ttariinsMpoint of the 
modem brass band. The adoption and exten- 
sion of the custom of mixing in both trumpet- 
and horn-bands a variety of differently-tuned 
instruments made almost every harmonic pro- 
gression possible, providing the band was nu- 
merous enough. 



Tromba in G (alto). 



Tromba in D. 



PiuirciPAL in C. 



TiuPAiriinCsiidG, 




Although trombones were in frequent requi- 
sition they seem not to have been so often com- 
bined wiUi either trumpet- or horn-bands as 
might have been expected. In a collection of 
Lutheran hymns by Johannes Krfiger (' Psalmo- 
dia sacra,' publ. 1685) ^^ meet with a fine ex- 
ample of the employment of a choir of five trom- 
bones, which weave around the simple four- 
part chorale a richly figured and most effective 
accompaniment. The diversity of duties im- 
posed upon town-bands — having not only to pro- 
vide the music for all sorts of dvio ffites, but 
also on high church-festivals to take part in the 
musical portion of the sacred rites — necessarily 
led to an enlargement of the limits of ancient 
instrumentation. Trombones came into general 
use, and being combined with flutes, oboes, pom- 
mers, zinken (cometti), and sometimes a couple 
of trumpets and kettledrums, some very decent 
band-music emeiged by slow degrees from the 
barbarous noise of former times. Instrumental 
music now began to be noted down, and we are 
enabled to trace its progress as we come nearer 
the 1 8th century. Bands separated more dis- 
tinctly into three classes, each striving to perfect 
its own special mission — the full orchestra ad- 
dressing itself to the cultivated musical intellects, 



> Zwey AnfiOfe. etc Mm. Mtu. SIM, KOnlgUehe Hof- and SUM*- 
UblloUMk. Munich. 



whilst the military and brass bands appealed to 
the masses at large. 

A new era b^ns with the invention and 
rapid improvement of the clarinet, which for 
wind-bands is as important as the violin is 
for the orchestra. Its brilliant tone, capable of 
every shade, from the softest to the loudest ; its 
large compass, extended by the introduction of 
the smaller clarinets as well as by tenor and 
bass clarinets, at once placed it in the rank of 
the leading imstrument, and the oboe was pushed 
into the second place. Two more instruments 
were so perfected in their construction as to 
become important additions to wind-bands, 
namely the bassoon and the French horn. 

From 1763 military music assumed a definite 
form, and although still very rudimentary, we 
can trace in the instrumentation, as fixed by 
order of King Frederick II. of Prussia (Fre- 
derick the Great), the foundation upon which 
further development, in the shape of additions 
of other instruments, soon manifested itself. 
This first organisation comprised two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns, and two bassoons, 
to which after a short time were added a 
flute, one or two trumpets, and a contra£e^tt. 
The French bands of the Kepublic (1795) con- 
sisted of one flute, six clarinets, three bassoons, 
two horns, one trumpet and one serpent, 
besides a number of mde-droms. In the time 

Hha 
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of Napoleon militaiy bands made rapid strides, 
both with regard to the augmentatian of their 
numbers and to their executive capacity, and 
were admitted to be the best then in existence. 
It seems that between the y^^rs 1S05 '^^ ^^^ 
the addition of bass-drum, cymbals and triangle 
was made; and also into the PrussiAn bands thiat 
most useless of toys, the orescent, found its way. 

England having in no way contributed to 
improve or even influence the progress of wind 
instrumental music, we have of necessity to 
pursue its course on the continent, from whence 
any important advance was simply adopted. 
Jt is difficult to trace the introduction of mili- 
tnry bands into the English service. In 1783 
the Coldstream Guards had a band of eight 
musicians— two oboes, two clarinets, two horns 
and two bassoons. The Duke of York, wishing 
to improve the musical service, imported from 
Germany what probably was the first *full 
band* of twenty-four men, who, besides the 
above-named instruments, brought flute, trum- 
pets, trombones and serpent. To these were 
added three negroes with tambourines and cres- 
cent.* A fuller description of the circumstances 
attending this introduction of a foreign band 
may be found in Parke's ' Musical Memoirs,' voL 
ii. p. 239 (London, 1830). 

In the beginning of the present century various 
inventions were introduced to improve the im- 
perfect state of trumpets and French horns and 
render them capable of producing a complete 
scale. A similar slide to that of the trombone 
was added both to trumpets and horns, but its 
manipulation was so difficult that it did not 
gain ground. A more important addition was 
that of key8 to the bugle. Although the tone 
was thereby rendered unequal, yet this defect 
was compensated for by the gain of a complete 
chromatic scale, and the key-bugle became 
a much-used favourite instrument in most mili- 
tary and brass-bands of the time. [See Bugle, 
vol. i. p. 280.] The greatest event however 
for all brass instruments was the invention 
of the Valvb. [See vol. iv. p. 215.] Emanating 
from two obscure musicians in Prussia, it at 
first did not meet with the approval of the 
musical profession, who thought that the ' good 
old' character of the brass instruments was 
thereby deteriorated. 

Valve-trumpets were introduced here and 
there, but without creating a favourable impres- 
sion. Thus it went on till two men came to the 
front— one as a reformer of military music, the 
other as the inventor of scientifically -constructed 
brass instruments— Wieprecht and Sax. The 
former had an anomalous position, for being a 
civilian his propositions for reforming a purely 
military establishment were received but coolly 
by the military authorities. However, persever- 
ing in his endeavours, he at last succeeded so far 
as to be allowed (at the expense of the command- 
ing officer) to introduce his instrumentation in a 
cavalry brass-band. It consisted of two high 

I 0. F. Fohl, Mosart and Haydn In London. (Wien, 1897.) 
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trumpets in Bb (oomettinos), two key-bugles in 
Bb, two alto-trumpets in £b (comettos), eight 
trumpets in £b, two tenor-horns in Bb, one bfuw- 
hom in Bb, and three trombones in Bb, the 
former all having two or three valves, the latter 
being slide-trombones. The great advantage 
of this innovation was so apparent that Wieprecht 
was requested to introduce it into the bands of 
the Prussian Life Guards, and he went so far as 
to give the members of these bands personal 
lessons, to be assured of a proper perception of 
his ideas. In 1838 be was appointed director of 
all the Guards* bands, and m this influential 
position he successfully dealt with the formation 
and style of playing of the military bands 
throughout Germany. The first grand efibrt 
of combining many bands for a monster per- 
formance, at which he officiated, was at a f§te 
given at Berlin on May i a, 1838^ to the Emperor 
Nicolaus of Russia, who was on a visit to the 
King of Prussia, when Wieprecht conducted a 
performance of sixteen infantry and sixteen 
cavalry bands, consisting of 1000 wind-instru- 
ments, besides aoo side-drunmiers. He directed 
this great mass of musicians, all dressed in bril- 
liant uniforms, in plain civilian garb, and it is 
said that the Emperor was so struck with the 
incongruity of the thing that Wieprecht was 
hurriedly put into uniform to conduct a second 
performance before the crowned heads four days 
after.'' Without following in detail the many 
results of his well-directed efforts, we will only 
give the instrumentation of the first military 
(reed) band, as reformed by him. 



2 Soprano Cometts in Eb. 
2 AltooomeU in W. 
2 Tenor Horns in Bt?. 
1 Bariton Taba (Enpbo- 

nium). 
4 Baas Tnbaa (Bombar- 

dones). 
4 TrumpeU. 
4 French Home. 



2 Flutes. 
2 Oboes. 

1 Ab (high) Clarinet.. 

2 K|9 Clarinets. 
8 B& Clarinets. 
2 Bassoons. 
2 Contrabassoona. 
2 Tenor Trombones. 
2 Bass Trombones. 

2 Side Drums, Bass Drum, Cymbals and Crescent 
(47 men in all.) 

For the cavalry he organised the bands thus 
(trumpet-bands) : — 
Cavalrp. 

1 Comettino in Bb. 

2 Comettos in Eb. 
4 Comets in Bb. 
2 Tenor Horns. 
8 Trumpets. 
1 Euphonium. 
8 Bombardones. 

(21 men in all.) 

And for the light infantry (Jager) the instru- 
mentation was called * hom-musio," consisting of. 



JrtfZZsry. 
3 Comettinos in Bb. 
3 Comettos in Eb. 
6 (3omet8 in Bb. 
6 Tenor Homs. 
3 Euphoniums. 
12 Tmmpets. 
6 Tubas (Bom bardones). 
(89 men in aU.) 



1 Ooraettino in Bb, 

2 Comettos in Eb. 
4 Ck>mets in Bb. 

2 Tenor Horns. 



I 4 French Horns. 

8 Trumpets. 

2 Euphoniums. 
I 8 Bombardons. 



The regulation instrumentation of the Ana- 
trian bands at the same period differed from the 
above in so £sr that it regarded less the artistic 
completeness than the production of greater 

a For a deforiptloD of a ilmllar performanM m« Berllot, * V<va«« 
Musical.' Uttsr IX. Berlios wrongly calls him Wlbreoht. 
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power, or loDdneas. 
oboes, or bassoons. 



We find therefore no flote^ 
It consiited of — 



Austrian Jttfantrp Band 1880. 
IPicoola 

1 high A -> ClariiMt. 
2E9C]ftrlnett. 

4 BD ClArinot*. . 

2 Gornettinos (B 9). 
2 Gornettos (E&). 
2CkmMt8(Bt7). 

2 Tenor Horni. 
2 Eai^oniumi. 
4 Bombaxdona. 
4 TrumpeU. 
2 FrencQ Horns. 
2 Tenor Trombonei. 
2 Ban Trombonea. 
1 Side and 1 Bass Dmm and 
one pair of Cymbali. 
(85 men in all.) 



2%« MUM eUpretent. 
1 Piccolo in E&. 
1 Flute. 

1 High A b Clarinet. 

2 E9 Clarinets. 
8 Bb Clarinets (in 4 parta). 
4 Horns (Bb). 
2 First FlUfjel Horns. 
2 Second ditto. 
2 ditto. Bd! Bass (or Tenor 

Horns). 
2 Euphoniams. 
lu Trumpeto £t^ (in 4 or 6 

2 Bass fmmpets (Bb). 

3 Bombardons in F. 
STubas in Eb.C, or Con- 
tra Bb- 

2 Side and 1 Bass Drum 
and Cymbals. 
(47 men in all.) I 

This regulation number has however on nearly 
all occasions been overstepped, and there are 
frequently bands of from seventy to ninety per- 
formers. The natural aptitude of some of the 
nationalities, notably Bohemia, Hungary and 
Austria proper, for instrumental music, has made 
the strengthening of the number of performers a 
comparatively easy matter to the bajidmaster. 

Spontini recommended to the special com- 
mission for the reorganisation of the French 
military bands, at Paris, 1845, the following as 
the best instrumentation for bauds of infantry 
regiments :^ 

1 Piccolo. 14 

2 Concert Flutes. 4 
2 Eb (Jlarinets. ^ 
8 or 10 first B 9 Clarhteta. 
8 or 10 Second Ditto. 
2 Alto CUrineta. 
2 Base Ditto. 2 
4 First Obnes. 2 
4 Second Ditto. 3 
2 Baasethoms (Alt. (Tlarinet 

inF). 3 

2 First Bassoons. 1 

2 Second ditto. 1 

2 high Saxhorns in Eb (Gor- 
nettos). 

But it was not adopted. 

Like Wieprecht in Germany, Sax in France 
created a revolution in the instrumentation of 
the military bands; but, whereas the former 
was prompted by purely artistic motives, the 
latter acted from scientific knowledge and for 
mercantile purposes. [See Sax, voL iii. p. 
333.] He adapted the German invention of 
the valve to all classes of brass instruments, and 
gave them the generic name of Saxhorns, Sax- 
tromba, Saxtuba, etc., ignoring the £Eu:t that 
valve-trumpets, valve-homs and various other 
forms of valve-brasB-instruDients were known, 
although not in general use, long before he 
adopted them for his * inventions.* The bombar- 
dons (by him called Saxtubas) were designed 
by Wieprecht, and introduced into the Prussian 
army before ' Saxtubas * were heard of. * How- 
ever, by a unity of design and a great number of 
ingenious improvements iu the details of mann- 

1 A. KsIkbrtniMr. 'WIUmIb Wtopradit. aeln Labea nnd Wlrksn.* 
•te. (BerllQ.lWS.) 
s Wtn>nebta8ohrUt«o. PnblUhed kttor. (Bwlln.lM7J 



Saathoms in B^ {Oantia), 
Ditto (Althoms). 
Bass Saxhorns in Bb (Eu- 
phoniums). 

Contrabass Saxhons 
(Bombardones). 
Horns without valves. 
Ditto with S valves. 
Trombonea (slide — alt., 
tenor, and baas). 
Ditto, with valves (ditto). 
ScoTtent (Ophicleide). 
or 2 Contrafagotta. 



faetmre, he deservedly gained a great nkme a0 aa 
instrument-maker. This, combined with influ- 
ence at the court of Napoleon the Third, and 
the enthusiastic support of Beilioz, enabled 
him to bring about a complete reorganisation of 
the French military bands, he obtaining almost 
the monopoly of supplying the instruments. He 
designed a peculiar clarinet of metal, very wide 
in diameter and conical in shape, formidable- 
looking on account of a great nmuber of kevs, 
and c^ed the Saxophone. The tone of this 
instrument is quite distinct from that of any 
other, and imparts to all French infantry band^ 
who have from four to six of them (soprano, Bb, 
alto Eb, tenor Bb, and baritone Bb), a peculiar 
reedy tone. It is a difficult instrument, requir- 
ing careful manipulation. The following lists of 
French infantry bands show that the in^ruroen- 
tation, as fixed by the government of the time, 
has already been considerably departed from. :— 



i»18G0. 
2 Flutes. 
2 Piccolos. . 
4 Clarinets. 
2 Oboes. 

2 Saxophones soprano. 
2 Do. alto. 
2 Do. tenor. 
2 Do. bariton. 
2 Comets 4 pistons. 

2 Trumpets (cylinder). 

3 Trombones. 

2 Saxhorns, Bb alto. 

3 Saxtromba, Eb. 

2 Saxhorns, baritone Bb. 
8 Do. bass in Bb (4 

cylinders). 
1 Da contrabass in 

Eb. 
1 Do. contrabass in 

Bb. 
Side and Bass Drums and 
Cymbals.* 



In 1884. 
2 Piccolos in Eb. 

1 Flute in D (concert). 

2 Oboes. 

1 Et> Clarinet. 
4 Bb Clarinets. 
1 SaxOThone sopranou 
1 Do. alto. 
1 Da tenor. 

1 Do. baritone^ 

2 Bassoons. . 

1 Petit Bugle in Bb. 

2 Pistons in B 9. 
2 Bugles in Bb. 
2 Horns in Eb. . 

2 Trumpets in Eb. 

3 Altos in Bb. . 

2 Barytones in Bb. 

3 Trombones. 

Bass in Bb (Euphonium). 
Contrabass in B b. 
Do. in Bb. 
Drums and Cymbals.* 



The bands of two more armies may be men- 
tioned ; the first on account of a rather peculiar 
instrumentation, and the second as a curious 
illustration of the influence of European ideas 
upon a very distant people. 

Japtm. 

2 Flutes. 

lOboe. 

2 Eb Clarinets. 

8 Bb Clarinets. 

4 Saxophones in Bb. 

4 Do. in Eb. 

2 Da in B (bass). 

2 Baritones in Bb. 

8 Comets in B 5.^ 

2 Trumpets in Bb. 

3 Trombones. 

4 Euphoniums. 
2 Bombardones in Bb. 
2 Contrabasses in Bb. 
And 2 Drums, witli Gym^ 

bals.» 



1 Piccolo in Et>(Db). 
1 Flute in Eb. 

1 £ -> Cnarinet. 
10 Bb Clarinets. 

2 Saxophones sopr. inBb. 
2 Da alto in £b.^ 
2 Da tenor inBb. 
2 Da* bass in C. 

2 FlQgelhoms in Bb. 
4 Comets inBb., 

3 Trumpets inBb. 
2 French Horns. 

4 Tenor trombones in GL 

1 Bass trombone in F. 

2 Euphoniums in Bb. 
2 Bombardons in Eb. 
2 Tubas in C. 
1 Tuba ''Contra F). 
1 hi^ (shallow Side Dram). 
1 do. (long, old pattern). 
1 Bass Drum. 
1 Cymbals. 
1 I^ra (Olockenspiel). 

(To which are added, for 
Tarious instruments, 10 
pupils under training.) 

• AIbflriFwTlii.]inUsif BuMU.«ta. (L«nSon.lML) 

« A. KslkbrmuMT, *I>U Ortanliatlon d«r MmuirmusIkdiSra.* ttc 
(BsnoT«r.188«.) 

• IMd. 



BAND. 

regiments conBint of^ 

2 Comets inBt>. 

2 Troinpete in B^. , 

1 or 2 Baritones in B*>. 

1 or 2 EuphonimnB in B ^. 

2 Tenor Trombones in Bb, 

1 Bass Trombone in O. 

2 or 3 Bombardones in E 1^. 
1 Contrabass in B^ (?). 
Side and Bass Dmm with 

Cymbals. 
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English^ftndB of line 

1 Piooolo. 
IFlnte. 

1 or 2 Oboes (C-Clarinets T). 

2 £b Clarinets. 
From 8 to 10 Bb Clarinets 

(3 parts). 

1 Alto Clarinet in Eb. 

2 Bassoons (or Bass Clari- 

nets). 
4HornsinE9» 

Military bands are now constructed upon the 
same system throughoat the civilised world. 
Varying from twenty to sixty-five members, the 
instrumentation differs only in minor details 
from that of the bands named above. 

An event of interest in the annals of military 
music took place in the year of the French Ex- 
hibition, 1867, as in connection with it a grand 
contest for military bands was organised, and 
every sovereign of Europe invited to allow one 
of his military bands to compete. The following 
bands responded, England making no appearance. 



StaU, 


Bandt. 


il 


Conductor, 


1. AnstrU. 

2. Prussia. 

3. Bavaria. 

4. Baden . 
6. Belgium 

6. Holland 

7. France . 

8. Spain. . 

9. Bussia . 


Band of the 73rd 
Beffiment. 

two Beffiments of 
the Guards. 

rand of Ist Infan- 
try Begiment. 

Band of Grenadier 
Beffiment. 

Combined bands of 
the Guides and 
Grenadier Begi- 
ment. 

Combined bands of 
Chasseurs and 
Grenadiers. 

(0) Band of Mount- 
ed Guides. 

lb) Garde de Paris. 

Band of 1st En- 
gineer Corps. 

Band of Mounted 
Guards. 


76 
87 

51 
64 
69 

66 

62 

66 
64 

71 


Zimmermann. 
Wiepreoht. 

Siebenk&s. 

Burg. 

Bender. 

Dunkler* 

Cressonoia 

Paulus. 
Maimo. 

Dorfeld. 



The jury consisted of twenty members, under 
the presidency of General Mellinet, and included 
George Kastner, A. Thomas, Hans von Biilow, 
Fellcien David, Leo Delibes, Grisar, Professor 
Hanslick; etc., etc. 

The contest took place in the Exhibition before 
30,000 spectators. The result was — 

First prize: (a) Prussian band; (() Paris 
Guwds ; (c) Austria. 

Second prize: (a) Bavaria; (6) Bussia; (c) 
French Guides. 

Third prize : (a) Holland; (b) Baden. 

Fourth prize : (a) Belgium ; (6) Spain. 

About the same time Mr. Gilmore brought the 
baud of the 22nd Begiment of New York to 
Europe, giving concerts at Liverpool, Dublin, 
the Crystal Palace, Paris, etc. Although the band 
had a great reputation, its performances sur- 
passed the expectation of even the most fastidious 
critics. Placed under exceptionally favourable 
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circnmstanoes at New York, Mr. Gihnore wm 
able to organise a band of unusually good per- 
formers, capable of rendering the most difiKcuIt 
passages in concerted pieces with a precision and 
refinement deserving the highest praise, and 
containing a number of solo-players of great skill 
and taste. Their intonation was correct, the 
attack vigorous and precise, while the gradations 
of tone from the greatest fortissimo to an almost 
vanishing point of pianissimo proved not only a 
most careful training of the band, but also the 
artistic merit of the conductor. 

Their programmes (although, like those of 
other military bands, consisting mostly of ar- 
rangements of orchestral works) were carefully 
chosen and interesting. A noteworthy number 
was an adaptation of Liszt*s ' Rhapsodic Hon- 
groise,' the technical difficulties of which are 
rather increased by its transference from the 
piano to a wind-band, but the rendering of 
which created among the audience a genuine 
enthusiasm. The daily papers of May 1878, as 
well as the musical periodicals, were unanimous 
in their praise of 'Gilmore's Band.* 

Their instrumentation was as follows : — a pic- 
colos, a flutes, a oboes, i Ab piccolo clarinet, 
3 Eb clarinets, 8 first, 4 second, and 4 third Bb 
clarinets, i alto and f bass clarinet, i soprano, 
1 alto, I tenor and i bass saxophone, a banoons, 
I contrafagotto, i Eb cometto, a first and 2 second 
Bb comets, a trumpets, £ fltigelhoms, 4 French 
horns, a Eb alto horns, a Bb tenor horns, a 
euphoniums, 3 trombones, 5 bombardons, 3 
drums and cymbals — 66 in all. 

A few words are necessary with reference 
to horn-bands. Like trumpets, horns enjoyed 
the distinction of being reserved for the upper 
classes. They were u^ for signalling during 
the progress of the chase, and for playing merry 
fiuifares and other pieces when the huntsmen 
took their meal in the forest or returned home. 
They developed a distinct characteristic strain, 
which with its lively rhythm, mostly in 6-8 
time, suited its purpose admirably. [See HoRir, 
vol. i. p. 751.] The number of fine compositions 
in which phrases for the horns * k la chasse * 
occur give proof of the enduring impression 
they made, and they lost nothing of their effect 
by being transferred from the forest to the stage 
or concert-room. The most noted of these com- 
positions is the overture to the opera * Le jeune 
Henri.* by M^ul. which soon after its appear- 
ance made itself known over Europe under the 
name of ' Hunting Overture,' or * Jagd Sym- 
phonic.' It is almost entirely constructed on 
old French hunting fanfares, and even yet is a 
favourite. 

(a) AUegreUo, 
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Having already recorded the reformation of 
the Pru8»ian cavalry brass-bands by Wieprecht, 
a reformation which very soon extended into 
nearly every other European state, and the im- 
provements of Sax, we may now proceed to the 
brass-bands of the present time. 

No statistical record of the number of private 
brass-bands in Great Britain has yet been 
compiled, but their number is very large. A 
considerable number of these bands have reached 
a high state of excellence. Of course, looked 
upon from the point of 'high art culture,* 
brass bands are of no account. But viewed as a 
popular Agent for the improvement of the 
musical taste of the people, they are of great 
importance. The comparative ease with which 
a brass instrument may be learned, the sindlarity 
of execution upon all of them, which promotes a 
feeling of equality, and gives no technical ad- 



vantage to any player, and the imposing effect 
which a well-managed brass-band is capable of 
producing — these circumstances offer attractions 
to the toiling multitude which no other form of 
music can equal. 

Originally introduced by some of the large 
employers of labour in Lancashire as an innocent 
and desirable recreation among their workpeople, 
brass-bands soon multiplied. As they improved 
in executive capability, an honourable spirit of 
emulation arose among the better ones for a 
public recognition of their respective claims to 
superiority. This led to the organisation of 
public contests, coupled with the award of prizes 
for superior merit. It is really marvellous 
that these contests have survived the tests of 
half a century, and flourish now more than ever. 
The task of employing part of the scanty leisure 
in the study of an uninteresting ' part,* the se- 
vere rehearsals necessary to ensure pre-eminence, 
and the fine results achieved by many of the ex- 
isting bands, furnish a suflScient proof of the 
love of music among those whose life is passed 
in useful activity. These contests are watched 
annually by hundreds of thousands of spectators, 
and the award of prizes is a source of ever- 
increasing interest to the multitude, while it 
gives a distinguished position to the winning 
band. Mr. Enderby Jackson of Hull deserves 
to be mentioned as having been the active pro- 
moter of many of these contests in the midland 
and northern counties. The highest success 
which he achieved was the organisation of the 
'Grand National Brass-band Contest* at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on the loth and nth 
of July, i860. A hundred and sixty -nine 
bands were entered as competitors, the actual 
number appearing at the Palace being about 
seventy less. On six platforms the competition 
proceeded from 10 a.m. till late in the afternoon 
of each day. Three judges officiated at each 
platform and selected the two best bands of those 
which had played before them. The twelve 
bands thus selected had a final struggle for the 
honour of the first prize before the combined 
eighteen judges, whose award on the first day 
gave the following prizes : — 

First prize. — ^The Blackdyke Mills band; con- 
ductor, Mr. Longbottom. 

Second prize. — The Saltaire band ; conductor, 
Mr. B. Smith. 

Third prize. — ^The Cyfarthfa band ; conductor, 
Mr. R. liivesey. « 

Fourth prize. — ^The Darlington Saxhorn band ; 
conductor, Mr. H. Hoggett. 

Fifth prize. — ^The Dewsbury band ; conductor, 
Mr. John Peel. 

The bands obtaining the first and second 
prizes on the first day were not allowed to enter 
into the competition of the second day, when the 
following bands respectively succeeded : — 

First prize. — ^The Cyfarthfa band ; conductor, 
Mr. B. Livesey. 

Second prize. — The Dewsbury band; con- 
ductor, Mr. J. PeeL 
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Third prize.— The GoMbMII Saxhorn band; 
oonductor, Mr. J. Blnndford. 

Fourth prize. — ^Tho Chesterfield band; oon- 
ductor, Mr. H. Slack. 

Fifth prize.— The Meltham Milli band ; con- 
doctor, Mr. H. Hartley. 

The united bands, comprising orer looo brass 
instruments, performed the following programme 
each day : — * Rule Britannia.* chorus — * Halle- 
lujah,* Mendelssohn's ' Wedding March/ chorus 
— 'The Heavens are telling/ and 'God. save 
the Queen.' The Timet report of the proceed- 
ings said : — ' The effect of the combined legions 
of ** blowers ** (upwards of iioo strong) was tre- 
mendous. The organ which accompanied them, 
and which on less exceptional occasions is apt to 
drown everything, was scarcely heard. . . . The 
whole performance was conducted with wonder- 
ful vigour and precision by Mr. Enderby Jackson 
of HiUl, a sort of " Delaporte " in his way* ; etc. 

Since then the movement has gone on in the 
Northern Counties and in Scotland, with fluc- 
tuations. There are periodical contests at many 
towns in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, 
and there is even a monthly organ for the move- 
ment, The Brcus Band Newt (Wright k Roimd, 
Liverpool). It is, however, extremely difficult 
to obtain accurate information on so independent 
and fluctuating a matter. [See Brass Bands, 
in Appendix.] 

In America similar circumstances produced 
similar results to those in England. A small 
army vrith a small number of bands leaves the 
musical field open to private enterprise, and the 
music-loving masses of large areas have them- 
selves to provide the bands for their open-air 
recreation. It has been stated that in America 
there are 200,000 men connected with brass 
bands. Although we cannot go the whole length 
of this estimate, yet we may safely assume that 
the number of pnvate bands is very large. 

In all Continental countries the enormous 
armies absorb most of the average wind instru- 
mentalists for military band purposes. Being 
permanent establishments, and carefully culti- 
vated by the states as bands, the members of 
which have the privilege of following their pro- 
fessional pursuits undisturbed when not actually 
required on duty, it follows that there is no need 
for a development of private brass or other bands. 
This fact has to be considered when comparing 
the number of private bands on the Continent 
with those of England and America. 

Brass-bands are confined by the narrow capa- 
city of brass instruments to a limited range of 
executive possibility ; but good work done, in 
whatsoever shape, is worthy of praise. Let us 
point out some mistakes frequently made. Some 
conductors wish to widen Uie legitimate range 
of brass-bands by addine brats clarinett to 
them. This is a most absurd proceeding, by 
which the very character of the instrumentation 
is destroyed. A squealing Kb clarinet, the notes 
of which float over the brass tone of the band 
like a drop of vinegar in a basin of oil, is to a 
cultivated ear an abomination. So is the vigor- 
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ons drumming. For marching purposes the 
addition of percussion instruments for the 
stronger accentuation of the rhythm is allowable, 
but out of that limit, if an addition is made, it 
should consist of kettledrums (timpani), which 
heighten the effect and are in character with 
the instruments. Another regrettable point is 
the absence of trumpets (with shallow mouth- 
pieces) and the gradual conversion of brass-bands 
into 'horn-bands.' [See Hobk, vol. i. p. 748.] By 
the universal use of the eomet^ which absorbs the 
functions of trumpett taidJlUffelhornt, a variety of 
tone-colour is lost, namely the contrast between 
a combination of trumpets and trombones, and 
one of fltlgelhoms, alUioms, euphoniums, and 
bombardons, each combination quite distinct in 
quality. Let us hope that if the monotony of 
the biass-bands suggests the introduction of some 
variety, it will be made, not in the addition of 
reed or such-like instruments, but in the legiti- 
mate restoration of those mentioned above. 

Finally, we may once more refer to the mili- 
tary bands with reference to an estimate of their 
strength. On a necessarily incomplete calcula- 
tion, made from reports of bandmasters of each 
country, excluding all bands of the Indian and 
Colonial forces, and not counting the many 
smaller bands of the German battalions not 
authorised by the state, we find in Europe 1043 
regimental infantry bands (reed-bands) and 353 
cavalry brass-bands, containing at the lowest 
estimation over 51,000 military musicians. 

If we examine the musical results achieved by 
this small army it must be confessed that the 
rapid strides which have been made in the per- 
fection of all dasses of wind-instruments have 
not been accompanied by a proportionate advance 
in the artistic capability of these bando. It is 
outside our present scope here to analyse the 
causes of this stagnation. The connection of the 
bands with the military service, by which simple 
utility is placed in ' the front rank/ whilst that 
of art is relegated to the ' rear column,* lies 
at the root of the evil. To the same cause 
may also be ascribed the state of the literature 
of wind-instruments, consisting mainly of dance 
music of the trashiest kind, or operatic arrange- 
ments of more or less merit. The few examples 
we have of pieces for wind-bands by the great 
masters are not generally of a high order, and 
lack the necessary characteristic of bold outliiie. 
Between the aims and effects of writing for the 
orchestra and writing for military bands thoe is 
the same difference as between a carefully exe- 
cuted painting, where the smallest detaUa are 
rendered with minute fidelity, and a large fresco, 
painted with bold strokes and bright colours. 
We may however indulge the hope that wind- 
bands (combining all classes of windr and percus- 
sion-instruments) will at no distant period rise 
outside the militsjy atmosphere. The variety of 
tone-colour, the broa<i contrast possible in a really 
artistic instrumentation, and the brilliant effects 
obtainable by a full-sised band of artist-per- 
formers. are too palpable to remain neglected far 
ever. When this great material is placed on a 
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better basis, and the attention of erer-Yacrying 
fashion brings it before the cultivated world as 
something new, then perhaps tb« composer will 
also arise who with broad brush will lay on the 
colours of tone-pictures of a new order, whioh at 
present are still hidden in the future. 
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Most of the following pieces were written for 
special occasions, to which the instrumentation 
had to be adapted. A high-class literature for 
military bands does not exist, and a fixed instru- 
mentation applicable to most European countries 
has only been recently attempted. 

MozABT wrote: — Ten pieces for a flutes, 
3 trumpets in G, a trumpets in D, and four 
kettledrums — G, G, D and A; two Divertimentos 
for similar instruments; six Divertimentos for 
a oboes, a French horns, and a bassoons ; three 
Serenades for a oboes, a clarinets, a French 
horns, and a bassoons ; two Serenades for a 
clarinets, two alto-clarinets in F (basset-horn), 
a French horns, a bassoons, and a contrebass (or 
oontra-bassoon) ; and two Divertimentos for a 
clarinets, a oboes, a English horns (alto-oboe^, 
a French horns, Mid a bassoons. (See Kochel s 
Yerzeichniss Tonwerke Mozarts; Leipzig, i86a.) 

F. J. G088EO deserves especial mention in 
connection with wind-bands. [See vol. i. p. 
611]. During the French Revolution he was 
appointed bandmaster of the Paris National 
Guard, in which capacity he had to write all the 
music for the grand national fdtes. As most of 
these were held in large open spaces, he oi^ganised 
a iidl orchestra consisting entirely of wind-in- 
struments, which accompanied his patriotic 
hymns and funeral cantata. Among these, the 
hymn to the Goddess of Reason, to the Deity, 
etc., were of so high an order and produoed so 
deep an impression, that the Directorate of the 
Republic decreed him to be 'a composer of 
the first rank.* On the collapse of the Republic, 
the new reign did not encourage popular fdtes, 
and Qoasec*s work came to an end. Although 
his compositions in this line bore the stamp of 
genius, they are now almoal forgotten. 

Bbbthoven has left :— (i) Marsch fur Militair 
muaik (for the Grand Parade, June 4, 1816) 
inD. (a) March in F for the same. (3) Sextet 
for a clarinets, a horns, and a bassoons in Eb 
(op. 71). (4) Trio for a oboes and English horn 
in (op. 87). (5) Octet for clarinets, oboes, 
horns, and bassoons in £b (op. 103). (6) Ron- 
dino for a clarinets, a oboes, a horns, and a bas- 
soons in Eb. (7) Two iEquale for 4 trombones. 
(8) Three Duos for clarinet and bassoon. 

Ghbbubini*s autograph catalogue of his works 
contains the following pieces for Wind-bands, but 
of what instrumentation we are not aware : — 
1800. Two marches. (i)MarcheduPrtffetd*Eure 
et Loire ; (a) Marche pour le retour du Pr^fet. 
1805. March for wind-instruments composed at 
Vienna for the Baron de Braun. 1808. March 
for Wind-instruments. 1810, Sept. a a. Ditto, 
do. 1814, Feb. 8. March for the Band of the 
National Guard; Feb. 13. Quick-step for ditto. 



SPOMTOn wrote several Marches fi>r the Prus- 
sian Guarda* band. 

KtiHHiB wrote a number of Fantanas and 
Suites of variations for military band about fifty 
years ago, mostly published by Schott k Go. 

BiBUOi. — op. 16, Symphonic fun^bre et tri- 
omphale, in three parts, for full military band, 
and separate string orchestra, with chorus ad lib. 
(Paris, Brandus). 

MsNDBLsaoHir. — Overture in for wind-in- 
struments, op. a4. Although professedly for 
military bana, this overture is not effective for 
outdoor performance. Even in the composer*s 
time Wieprecht rearranged it for military band. 

Mktirbebr's four Fackeltanze, of all modem 
compositions, give the true character of military 
music full scope. Generally for a trumpet^aud 
and orehestra, placed opposite each other at 
the two ends of a great hall, the interweaving 
of true £Emfares with the strains of the orchestra 
produces a most stirring effect. 

WiBPBBCHT deserves great praise, especially 
as for his admirable arrangements of six com- 
plete symphonies by Beethoven (a, 3. 5, 7, 9, 
and * Battle '), two of Mozart, about thirty over- 
tures, besides numerous operatic fantasies, etc. 
Most of these remain in manuscript. 

Anton Rbicha has written a number of works 
for wind-instruments — ^twenty-four Quintets for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon (op. 88, 
91, 99, 100); one Quartet for 4 flutes (op. la), 
etc. 

Various collections of music arranged for mili- 
tary bands exist, such as : — I. Boosey*8 Military 
Band Journal — for full Band (monthlv). Do. 
Supplemental Journal (bi-monthly). Cnappell*8 
Military Band Journal (monthly). Ls^eur^s 
'Alliance Musicale' (monthly). II. Boosey's 
Brass Band Journal (monthly). Ohappell*s B. B. 
Journal (monthly). E. Smithes B. B. Journals ; 
and others. [J.A.K.] 

WINDSOR OB ETON TUNE. This is first 
found in Damon's music to the Psalms, 1591, 
harmonised in four parts, and set to Ps. cxvi. It 
is not in Damon's earlier work of 1579.^ As 
no complete set of parts is known to exist, the 
melody only can be quoted : — 




This affords an example of Damon's method of 
prolonging a tune by repetition, of which Haw- 
kins speaks. 

1 Por an aeooaat of this cxtRBwIy cearee wort tot BswMnt. Bltt. 
or]ltMl«.«liA|».«>vU. 
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In 159a the tune appean in Eete's 'Whole 
Booke of Psalmes/ containing the Church Tones, 
and * other short tune* usoally song in London 
and most places of the Realme.* It is marked 
as being one of the latter, and must therefore 
have bMn in uho for some little time previously. 
In Este's Psalter it is harmonised 07 George 
Kirby as follows, the melody in the tenor : — 




Damon and Kirby merely harmonised the 
melody, but whoever was its composer, it is only 
an adaptation of the tune set bv Dr. Tye to the 
third chapter of his curious woik, ' The Actes of 
the Apostles, translated into Englyshe Metre . • . 
with notes to eche Chapter, to synge and also 
to play upon the Lute,' 1553. Here we find 
the first, third, and fourth strains of Windsor, 
and a fragment of the second. For the sake of 
comparison Dr. Tye*s tune is subjoined, reduced 
into score in modem clefs. 
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In Este*s Psalter the tune has no distinctive 
name, but in 161 5 it was inserted in the Scottish 
Psalter published by Andro Hart, as ' Dundie.' 
In Ravensoroft*s Psalter, 163 1, it is marked as 
an English tune, and is doubly named ' Windsor 
or Eaton.* The tune was popular in Scotland,' 
and this, coupled with the Scottish form of its 
earliest name led to the belief that it was indi- 
genous to that country. 

In Hart's Psalter of 1615 the melody alone ia 
given : — 

Dundie Tune, 




Here a slight variation occurs in the second 
strain, and the leading note is omitted in the 

1 The crotchet C la probably n mliprint for D. 
> Bums, in his ' Cottar's Saturday Night.' refen to this tone ^- 
' Perhaps Dundee's wild warbling nMasuras rise. 
Or platntlre Martyrs, worthy of the name.' 
Care most be taken not to confound it with the * Dundee ' of BaT«a» 
croft, which is the ' French tune ' of the Scottish Psalter. 
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fint, third and foarth airains, thuf giving the 
melody a modal form. This may have been done 
to assimilate its character to that of other tunes 
in the collection ; but however this may be, the 
accidental was restored to the penultimate note 
of the last strain in Raban's Psalter, Aberdeen, 

1633 :— 

IX. DundU Tune. 
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and throughout the hymn in the harmonised 
Scottish Psalter of 1635 :-^ 

DuncUe T\ine, 




[G.A.C.] 



WINGHAM, Thomas, bom in London, Jan. 
5, 1846. Begrau his career at the early age of 
10, as organist of S. Michael's Mission Church, 
South wark. In 1863 entered the 'London Aca- 
demy of Music' of Dr. Wylde, and in 1867 became 
a pupil of Stemdale Bennett for composition, 
and of Harold Thomas for piano, in the Royal 



Academy. In 1 871 he was appointed Professor 
of the Piano in that institution, a post which he 
still holds. Mr. Wingham's compositions, mostly 
still in MS., contain 4 Symphonies — in D (1870), 
in £b (187a), in E minor, with choral Finale 
(1873), in D (1883); 6 Overtures, one with 
chorus ; an Orchestitd Serenade in Eb ; a grand 
Mass in D ; a grand Te Deum, two Motets ; an 
Elegy on the Death of Stemdale Bennett, etc., 
which have been performed at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, the Crystal Palace, Leeds Festival, 
Antwerp Cathedral, etc. [G.] 

WINN, William, bass singer, bom May 8, 
1828, at Bramham, Yorkshire, taught sing- 
ing by Sir G. Smart and Schira, made his fii-st 
appearance in London in *St. Paul* Oct. 24, 
1855, at St. Martin's HalL He became popu- 
lar in oratorio and glee music. In 1864 was 
elected a Gentleman of Her Majesty's Chapels 
Royal, and in 1867 Vicar Choral of St. Paul's. 
He is a member of the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men's Catch Club, and is Honorary Secretary of 
the Round, Catch and Canon Gub. His son^ 
' Nothing more/ and the prize glee, ' Go, Rose, 
are well-known favourites. His elder daughter 
and pupil, Florence, bom Nov. 1857, is a 
favourite contralto concert singer. [A.C.] 

WINTER, Peteb, opera composer, much es- 
teemed in his day, bom at Mannheim 1754, died 
at Munich Oct. 17, 1825. At 10 he played the 
violin in the Elector Karl Theodore's celebrated 
band. He had some instruction in composition 
from the Abb^ Vogler, but really formed himself 
as a composer later in life. In 1776 he became 
Musik-director of the court thea^, and in this 
post made acquaintance with Mozart, against 
whom he took a great dislike, and whom he 
damaged later in Vienna by spreading false re* 
ports about his private life.^ When the Court 
removed from Mannheim to Munich Winter fol* 
lowed, and became in 1 788 Court-Capellmeister. 
This post he retained to his death, and was 
treated with the greatest consideration, receiving 
on more than one occasion leave of absence for 
two or three years. He visited Vienna twice, 
first in 1 781, when he produced three ballets, and 
again during the years between 1793 and 1797. 
when he had nine operas performed at the Burg- 
theater and Schikaneder's theatre, including 
'Das unterbrocheneOpferfest* (Burgtheater, June 
14, 1796^, and a cantata 'Timotheus, or the 
power of music' (i797)» by the Tonktinstler 
Sodetat. The intercourse he maintained with 
Salieri was important as inducing him to pay 
more attention to the vocal part of his composi- 
tions. This is perceptible in all the works written 
in Vienna. Me also visited Italy (Naples and 
Venice, 1791 and 1793). Prague (1790), Paris 
(i 802 and 1 806), London ( 1 803-5), and Italy again 
(Milan and Genoa, 181 7-19). Besides a number 
of operas, of which the greatest and most lasting 
favourites were * Maria von Montalban ' (Munich 
1 798) and the * Unterbrochene Opferfest,' popular 
on account of its catching melodies, Winter 

I Jfthu's ' Monrt' 2Dd e<L, L 999. flB& 
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dbmposed a qnantity of church mnaio, oantataa, 
Lieder, part-Bongs^ and inBtrumental works (lym- 
phonies, overtures, and concerted pieces for 
various instruments), most of which were printed, 
but have long since disappeared. His singing 
Method (Schott, Mayence, with Grerman, French, 
and Italian words^ is however still of value. 

We append a hst of his operas, classified ac- 
cording to the places where ihej were first pro- 
duced :— Munich : 'Annida* (1778), 'Cora ed 
Alonzo* and * Leonardo e Blandine* (i779)» 
'Hel^ne and Paris ' (German, 1780), 'Der Bet- 
telstudent' (German operetta, 1781), *Bellero- 
phon * (German, 1 783), * Schen, list, und Rache * 
(operetta, 1784), 'Circe* (1788), ' Jery und Ba- 
tely* (German, 1790), 'Psyche* and 'Der Sturm' 
(3hake8peare*s 'Tempest,' (1793), 'Marie von 
Montalban ' (German, 1 798), * Der Frauenbnnd ' 
(German, 1 805), * Colmal ' (1809), ' Die Bllnden ' 
(German, 1810). Naples: 'Antigone' (1791). 
Venice: 'Catone in Utica' (1791), 'IFratelli 
rivali * and ' U Sacrifido di Creta ' (179a). Vi- 
enna: 'Armida und Rinaldo' (German melo- 
drama with chorus and dances, 1793)) 'I due 
Vedovi ' and ' Das unterbrochene Opferfest ' (Gei^ 
man, 1796), 'Babylons Pyramiden' (German, 
with Mederitsch, nicknamed Gallus, 1797)1 and 
'Das Labyrinth' (sequel to the ' Zauberflote,' 
German, 1708).* Prague : ' Ogus, il Trionfo del 
bel seeso' (1796). Paris: 'Tamerlan* (i8oa), 
« Castor e Pollux * (1806). London : ' Calypso ' 
(1803), 'Proserpina* (i8oa), 'Zaira* (1805). 
Milaja: 'I due Valdoiniri and 'Maometto' 
(1817), 'Etelinda* (1818), 'Sanger und Schnei- 
der' written in Geneva, but first produced in 
Munich (1820), his last work for the stage. 

Of his church works there are now in the 
Royal Chapel at Munich 26 Masses, 2 Requiems, 
3 Stabat Maters, and a quantity of graduales, 
offertoires, vespers, etc. For the Protestant 
court chapel he wrote 7 cantatas, a oratorios, a 
German Stabat Mater, and smaller anthems. 

Winter's strong points were just declamation, 
agreeable melody, brilliant choral writing, and 
rich instrumentation, which he never suffered to 
overpower the voices. His weakness was in 
counterpoint, which he had never found an 
opportunity of mastering thoroughly. As a 
whole his church music is preferable to his 
operas; which, though vocal and melodious, have 
neither originality, greatness, dramatic force, 
fire, nor genius. His airs are specially weak, 
never seeming fully developed. Winter could 
amuse and entertain, but to seize the imagin- 
ation, to touch, to agitate, was beyond him. 
This is why even his best and most popular 
works disappeared from the stage soon after his 
death. [C.F.P.] 

WIPPBRN, LoniSB (Habbikrs-Wippkrit), 
born 1835 or 1837 atHildesheim or Bttckebuig.' 
On June 16, 1857, ^^^ made her first appearance 
at Berlin and played Agatha in ' Der Freisohiitz,' 
and Alice in ' Robert le Diable* with such luo- 

1 TheM two wwe writton for SehikaiMdw'i thefttn. 
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oen as to obtain, a permaneat engagement in 
Beriin in September of the same year. She kept 
the post until her retirement, and was a great 
£ftvourite both in dramatic and in the lighter 
parts, via. Iphigenia, Jessonda, Pamina, Su- 
sanna, Fidelio, Inea (L'Afrkaine), the Princess 
of Navarre (John of Paris), Mrs. Ankerstrom 
(Gustavus IIL), Gretchen (Faust), Elizabeth 
(Tannhattser), Valentine, etc. In Dec. 1859 
she married at Buckeburg an aidiitect named 
Harriers. She sang for three seasons in Lon- 
don at Her Majesty's, appearing first, June 
1 1, 1864, as Alice. She pleased * on account of 
the freshness of her tone, her firm delivery of the 
notes, her extreme earnestness and her unquea- 
tionable feeling' (Musical World). She was 
an admirable actress. Her parts in London 
were but few, viz. Pamina (July 6, 1865), Ame- 
lia (Un Ballo), Leonora (Trovatore), Zerlina 
(Don Giovanni) ; but several of her best parts 
were in the hands of Fraulein Tietjens, then in 
the zenith of her &me and powers, and Mme. 
Harriers* Wippem was placed at great disad* 
vantage. In May 1868, while at Kom'gsberg, 
she was seized with diphtheria, which compellwl 
her to visit Italy. She reappeared at Berlin 
Jan. 5, 1870, and sang there for a year or more, 
but her voice and strength were so much im- 
paired that phe was compelled to retire from 
regular work. She died Oct. 5, 1878, from 
another throat disease, at the Hydropathic Es- 
Ublishment at Gorbersdorf (Silesia). [A.G.1 

WISE, Michael, bom in Wiltshire (probably 
at Salisbury), about 1648, was admitted a child 
of the Chapel Royal under Captain Cooke in 1660. 
In 1663 he became a lay- clerk of St. George's 
Chapel, "Windsor. In 1668 he was appointed 
organist and master of the choristers of Salisbury 
Cathedral. On Jan. 6, 1675-6 he was admitted 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal in the place ol 
Raphael Courteville, deceased, being described 
in the cheque-book as 'a counter-tenor from 
Salisbury.' At the time of the coronation of 
James II. (April 23, 1685) he was suspended 
from that office, and Edward Morton officiated 
in his stead. The cause oF such suspension is 
unknown. There is in the Bagford collection in 
the British Museum library acoarse political song, 
published in London in 1680, entitled 'The 
\yiltshire Ballad," from which it appears that 
Wise had been engaged with other Wiltshire men 
in getting up a petition for calling a parliament. 
It is possible that thi^ siding Mdth those opposed 
to the Court policy may have been made the 
pretext for his suspension. On Jan. 27, 1686-7, 
Wise was appointed almoner and master of the 
choristers of St. Paul's Cathedral. But he did 
not hold those offices long. On Aug. 24, 1687, 
being at Salisbury, he had a dispute with his 
wife, in the heat of which he rusheid out into the 
street, and the hour being late, was challenged 
by a watchman, with whom he commenced a 
quarrel, and received a blow on the head from 
tne man's bill which killed him. The place of 

• Bepriated by tb* BftUad 6ool«ly to 'Tb« BMfard Baltodi.' 
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his bmriftl is unknown ; no traces of it oan be 
found in the regiBten of the cathedral or any of 
the churches in Salisbury. Wise's principal 
compositions are for the church, and they are 
' among the glories of our cathedral music. He 
added melody to science, and in setting sacred 
words evinced as mu<di judgment as genius. His 
anthems, " Awake up, my glory," " Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord,'* and " The ways of Zion 
do mourn," hare lost none of their charm by use 
or sge, and are still listened to with admiration 
by all those who hear them, and whose feelings 
are attuned to church mnsio of the most elegant 
and expressive kind.* 

Six of his anthems are printed in Boyce*s 
' Cathedral Music,' and an Evening Service in £b 
iu Rimbault*s * Cathedral Music* Other anthems 
and services exist in MS. in the Tudway collec- 
tion, the library of the Royal College of Music, 
and the chou^books of many of the cathedrals. 
Some catches by him are included in ' The 
Musical Companion,' 1667, and his duet <01d 
Chiron thus preached to his pupil Achilles,* has 
often been reprinted. [W.HJI.] 

WITTECZEK, Joseph TOir, imperial councillor 
in Vienna, died about 1859, became acquainted 
with Franz Schubert through Spaun.^ Im- 
pressed by the great musical genius of the in- 
spired youth he endeavoured to collect all Schu- 
bert's compositions, manuscript or printed, with 
extracts from newspapers and biographical 
notices, concerning him, and also drew up 
several thematic lists of his vocal and instru- 
mental music, etc. The whole collection he 
bequeathed to Spaun under the condition that 
on his death it should become the possession of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, 
and be deposited in their archives, where it now 
forms one of the most precious treasures, and 
where its materials have since been consulted 
in many Schubert-questions. The collection is 
now often known as Spaun*s ; it is however an 
act of gratitude and justice to record the name 
of its proper founder — ^Wittkczek. [C.F.P.] 

WIXOM, Emma (Mme. Nevada), bom in 
1863, at Austen, Nevada, U.S.A., from which 
territory she has taken her professional name. 
She learnt singing at Vienna under Mme. Mar- 
chesi. On May 17, 1880, she made her first 
appearance on the stage, at Her Majesty'sTheatre, 
as Amina. Although praised for the fresh- 
ness of her voice, and for her evident intel- 
ligence and eamestnesiy her appearance in such 
an important character was considered prema- 
ture, and she did not re-appear. In Italy she 
had better fortune, and after singing there in 
various places, made her first appearance May 1 7, 
1883, at the Op^ra Comique, Paris, as Mysoli on 
the revival of * La Perle du Br^sil ' (F^liden 
David), and was favourably received in that, 
and Sept. a 8 in Mignon. In 1884 she sang as 
Lucia at the Italiens. She was engaged at the 
Norwich Festival of 1884, and on the whole made 
a decided success, especially in Mackenzie's 'Bose 

1 8m BFAUir. TOl. UL p. 648 a. 
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of Sharon* (Oct. 16), and at the miscellaneous 
concert^ but in the soprano music of * Elijah* 
she was overweighted. On Nov. 7 she sang in 
the ' Rose of Sharon ' at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on its production in London. During the 
winter of 1884 she sang in the United States 
in Italian opera. On Oct. i, 1885, ^^® married 
at Paris Dr. Raymond Palmer. She was an- 
nounced ibr a concert tour in America for the 
winter of 1885, and is now (1887) in Mapleson*8 
Opera Company at Covent Garden. [A.C.] 

WOELFL, " Joseph, was bom at Salzburg, 
probably in 1772, and his instruction in com- 
position and pianoforte-playing was due to 
Leopold Mozart' and Michael Haydn. No 
mention of him occurs, however, in the oorre- 
spondence of Leopold Mozart and his son. In 
1793 or 1793 he began his public career at 
Warsaw. He was already a brilliant pianist, 
and his performances brought him into great 
request as a teacher. Amongst his pupils was 
one, the son of a banker named Ferguson, who 
subsequently attained some notoriety as a per- 
former and composer.* But Warsaw, in the 
throes of the partition of Poland (1794), was no 
place for an artist, and Woelfl betook himself 
to Vienna, where he was received with favour, 
both as composer and performer. His first 
opera, *Der HoUenberg, was composed to a 
libretto by Schikaneder, and brought out at his 
theatre in 1795. This was followed by 'Das 
schone Milchinadchen* for the National Theatre 
in 1797, and 'Der Kopf ohne Mann* at 
Schikaneder's in 1798. The value of these 
pieces does not appear to have been great, but 
they were successful at Vienna, and the last 
two were performed at Leipzig, and ' Der Kopf 
ohne Mann * at Prague also.^ To this period the 
curious combination-piece, ' Liebe macnt kurzen 
Prozess,* may possibly belong. On the whole, 
Woelfl was not of much account as a composer 
for the stage. As a pianoforte virtuoso, he 
stepped into the first rank, and was even able 
to contest the palm of supremacy with Bee- 
thoven.* Socially, Woelfl's pleasing manners 
may have helped him to sustain the rivalry, 
firom their contrast to his competitor*s brusque 
demeanour. His strength lay in contrapuntal 
skill and in remarkable execution, in JP<^ due 
to the immense size of his hands. The heat 
of their partisans recalled the strife of the 
Gluckists and Picinnists,^ but the two artists 
themselves appear to have respected and ad- 
mired each other. We hear of them as im- 
provising duets at the house of Von Wetzlar, 
and Woelfl dedicated one of the best of his 
earlier works (op. 6) to Beethoven." At Vienna 

s The oneertalntl«s that •DTelop* Woelfl extend eren to the upell- 
log of hU name, which apprart Tarioiuly at WOlffl, Woefal. Woelfle. 
WOlfel. Wolfall, Woelt Woelft. WuUt and WoeMI, the lait of which, 
on the whole, iceint moat probably eorreet. The Farisiana deapaind 
of either prononnclnf or spelling hU name, and called him WoH, as 
they tpeU Kreutxer KrtUtke, and to thU day penltt in writing Um». 

s In the frotpeotui of ' The Harmonic Budget,' Woelfl i« ttated to 
be ' a scholar of the great Mozart,' which seems most in^robabla. 

4 Schilling— who spells tiie name rurguson. 

ft A. M. Z. ToL 1.448. and IntelU Blatt. j(L,toL It. p. OB : toI. ▼. p.84f. 

• See BtiTHOVBK, rol. I., p. 1786. ' fleyfried. 

• See BiETBoviN. rol. 1. pp. 199 a and 1786. 
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the young oomposer married, in 1798, Therese 
Klemm, an actress at the National Theatre; 
and in the summer of the same year set out on 
an extended tour, whether with or without 
Madame Woelfl seems uncertain. He travelled 
through Brunn to Prague, where he gave a suc- 
cessful concert, and thence to Leipzig. Two 
concerts, about Michaelmas,^ signalised his ar^ 
rival, and his stay was of considerable length. 
On April 11 and 33, 1799, he gave two more 
concerts,' and then pursued his way through 
Dresden and Berlin to Hamburg, arriving there 
in May.* At Hamburg he made another con- 
siderable stay, and won many friends. More- 
over, though the traditions of C. P. £. Bach 
still lingered in the place, his playing elicited 
great acUniration. From Schmieder he obtained 
the libretto of an opera called * Der trojanische 
Pferd,' and set himself to the composition of the 
music. It does not, however, appear that the 
work was ever produced, and perhaps it was 
never completed. Woelfl had intentions of going 
on to London,^ but seems to have left Hamburg 
at the beginning of December with Righini, 
probably for Berlin.* 

The next clear mention of Woelfl is at a con- 
cert in Leipzig, . Oct. ai, 1800.* On Dec. 10, 
he gave a concert in Berlin at which Mozart's 
*Davidde Penitente ' was performed. In the 
next year he journeyed to Paris, perhaps through 
Brunswick and Mayence,^ certainly through 
Hanover," reaching the French capital in Sep- 
tember 1 801. There he soon began to attract 
great attention. On the 5th Brumaire (Oct. 26) 
the Journal de Paris described him as Tun 
des hommes les plus ^tonnans de TEurope sur 
le Piano.* His wit and courtesy suited French 
taste, and his execution was at its acme. He 
speedily assumed a leading position, and in the 
next spring was reported to be writing an 
opera for the Th^&tre Feydeau.* This epoch 
may be regarded as the culminating point in 



1 A. M. Z. TOl. I. p. 479. 

a DOiffeVB ' Geiohichte der GawaDdhaua Concerte.* 

» A. M. Z. vol. tl. p. 409. * Ibid. p. SU 

• Ibid. p. 410. The •Utament bwe made differs from that of 
all other biographers. SchlUtnt Menu to sufgeit that Woelfl 
returned to Vlenita, but all other wrlten assert that be went from 
Hamburg to Leudon, and from London to Paris, reaching the French 
capital in 180L The CacU glren in the text show that this account 
cannot be correct, and it seems improbable that Woelfl went to 
London at all at this time, though Mr. J. W. Davison, in the Prefkce 
to bis edition of the ' Non Plus Ultra ' Sonata declares, without giving 
any authority, that the Military Concerto (op. 43) was composed in 
London in IWO. On the other hand, the following circumstances 
seem, taken together, to make strongly against the London visit : — 

(1) Woelfl left Hamburg in Dec. 1799 icilk Sifkimi (A. M. Z. voL U. 
p. 410). Now RIghIni almost certainly was going to Berlin to pro- 
duce ' Tigrane,' in the early part of 1800 ( A. M. Z. vol. li. p. 620). 

(S) Woelfl's letter to Lodi (A. M. Z. vol. il. IntelL BUtt. na z.). Is 
dated ' Auf der Belae. den U Decemb. 1799,' which suggesU that be 
had left Hamburg and was on a Journey In Germany. This is exactly 
the date at which be would be travelling to Berlin with BlghinL 

(3) A Berlin letter of April 1800 (A. M. Z. vol. il. p. 622), declarai 
that Woelfl liad been there three separate times since the preceding 
June : it is hardly likely that he went three times from Hamburg to 
Berlin and back again betwMuJunt and Dtetmbtr, 1799. 

(4) Mo trace of him in England at this time Is forthcoming. 

(fi) The programme of the concert in London on May 27. 1805. at 
which he appeared, pointedly asserts that it was ' bis first peribrm- 
ance in England.' (* Morning Chronicle,' May 27, 1806.) 

• DOrffel's ' tieschichte.' t a. M. Z. voL Iv. p. 107. 

• A. M. Z. vol ill. pp. 090 and 8M. The last passage renders It likely 
that the homplayers Gugel aooompanied him, and that the Trio for 
borns and PF. was written for this tovr. 

• A. M.Z.Tel.iT.p.aoft. 
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his career. Henceforward he falls, in tome 
strange way, under a doud. 

Whether this was the result of a fattx poi 
cannot be exactly determined. If F^tis's cir> 
cumstantial story is to be believed, Woelfl struck 
up a friendship at Paris with the bass-singer 
EUmenreich, who was given to card-sharping. 
In 1804 the pair travell^ to Brussels, and gave 
a concert which proved a failure. But the Uttle 
social clubs of the town offered opportunities to 
EUmenreich of making money by gambling. 
He was caught cheating, and the pair would 
have fallen into the hands of the police but for 
the intervention of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of La Dyle. By his exertions they es- 
caped, and went off together to London^ where 
they arrived at the beginning of 1805. Woelfl 
does not appear to have been a party to the 
fraud, but his intimacy with EUmenreich caused 
society to avoid him. He was not received as 
before, and finaUy died in obscurity and great 
poverty near London, when is quite uncertain. 
Of course this story amply accounts for the dis- 
appointing close of Woelfl's career. But it seems 
to be incorrect in almost every detaU. That 
Woelfl was brought into relations with EUmen- 
reich by the project of the latter for estabUsh- 
ing a German Opera in Paris is likely enough,'* 
but Woelfl appears to have been in Paris 
throughout 1804,^ whereas EUmenreich left 
Paris at the end of 1803, and was at Vienna 
at the beginning of 1805." The statement that 
Woelfl was received with less favour in England 
than on his previous visit can only be true on the 
supposition that he had been there before, which, 
as already observed, is at aU events dubious. 
Moreover, Woelfl had no reason to complain of 
his reception in England in 1805 ; he certainly 
did not die in obscurity, and it is not Ukely that 
he died in poverty.^* 

To return to certainties; the three years and a 
half (Sept. 1 801 -Apr. 1805) during which Paris 
was the centre of Woelfl's Ufe were, on the 
whole, years of success. In the early part of 
1804, his opera, * L' Amour Romanesque," was 

Produced at the Th^tre Feydeau with success, 
n the next year he made his most considerable 
venture with an heroic opera in three acts, 
called 'Fernando, on Les Maures/ which was 
brought out anonymously at the Th^tre Fey- 
deau. It was produced under very unfavourable 
circumstances, and was more of a £fdlure than it 
deserved to be.^^ Perhaps this mischance led 
Woelfl to conceive a disgust for Paris. He 
certainly left the French capital within a month 
or two without any other apparent reason, and 

10 Op. A. M. Z. ToL It. pp. m and aSO. 

U A. M. Z. vol. vl. p. 478 : ToL vlL p. 141. 

M Ibid. vol. Ti. pp. 281. 460. 608. 

u It may be added that It b not easy to see wben Woelfl and 111- 
menrelch could have been at Brussels together. At the beginning of 
1802 both vrere in Paris. In the spring and summer EUmenreich 
went to London (A. M. Z. voL It. pp. 9SS and 781). but Woelfl stayed 
In Paris (A. M. Z. toU It. p. 604). HoweTer. In the atttomn of UOI 
Woelfl was at Amsterdam (A. M. Z. toL t. p. 116). and was thought to 
be going to London, and It may haTe been about this Ume that tba 
two got into trouble at Bnisaels. They are next beard of In SepL 
UO3(A.M.Z.Tol.T.p.80a).andaratbenbothlnParls. BvtWoelfl*s 
position there seems Just as good after this date aaWbra ik 
1 MSeeoothewholeaflblr,A.M.Z.Tol.TU.p.4>l 
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repaired to London,^ where he arrived about the 
beginning of May, 1805. The first trace of 
him is in an advertisement on May 18, of a 
benefit concert by Mr. and Mrs. Ashe, which 
states that he had just arrived in England, and 
would perform a concerto at this concert on May 
3 7 — ' his first performance in England.* Besides 
the concerto (MS.)y a grand symphony (MS.) 
by Woelfl was performed at ihe concert, and 
pianoforte concertos by him were played at other 
concerts on June i and June 5, on the former 
occasion by himself. He was received with the 
greatest applause,' and everything shows that 
he retained his popularity throughout his seven 
years* residence in London. In 1806 his con- 
certo known as ' The Calm * created a positive 
J'arore, being played at four concerts in about 
two months, and new compositions by him were 
almost annually put forward as attractions at 
the most important concerts.' In 18 10 the pro- 
spectus of 'The Harmonic Budget,'* presents 
hiiii as the fashionable composer of the day, and 
a portrait is one of the allurements to sub- 
scribers. As a composer for the stage, Woelfl 
did not make any greater mark in London 
than in Vienna or Paris. Still, two ballets by 
him were produced at the King's Theatre, 
'La Surprise de Diane,* on Dec. 21, 1805, and 
'Alzire* (founded on Voltaire's *Alzire*), on 
Jan. 37, 1807. Both, especially the former, 
pleased. His abilities were fully appreciated by 
the artists and by the public, nor is any trace 
of a falling off in popular esteem discoverable. 
On May 16, 181 3, a new concerto of his was 
played at Salomon's concert by Mr. Cudmore.' 
A week later * The Morning Chronicle ' of May 
33 contained the announcement, 'Died, on Thurs- 
d;iy morning, after a short illness, at his lodgings 
in Great Mary-le-bone Street, Mr. Woelfl, the 
celebrated pianoforte player.' • It is impossible 
therefore to understand the uncertainty as to 
the circumstances of WoelA's death. An anxious 
discussion was maintained in the 'Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung,' in 1815 and 1816^ as to 
whether he was dead or not. It asserted that 
Woelfl had played at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, which did not begin till 181 3, and the 
matter was only considered as settled by the 
marriage of Woelfl's widow to an oboist at 

1 One of the strangest of the romantic tales enrrent about Woelfl 
most be mentioned here. SchtUIng asserts that he was named Masl(>- 
master to the Empress Josephine in 1(04, and followed her after her 
dirorce «.«., of course, at the beginning of 1810) to Switxerland. Grow- 
ing weary of the lonely moantain life, he went down the Rhine by 
boat, and so to England. This story seems to be a pure flcttoD. 
Woelfl may have been If usic-master to the Empress, but he ?r«nt to 
London in 1806, and Is to be fbund in London erery year firom that 
date to the time of his death. In 1810 he was engaged on a monthly 
pablicatlon. 'The Harmonic Budget.' which must have precluded 
long abeenoe fh>m London. Finally, the Empress Josephine did not 
go tu Swiuerland in 1810. or at any time after ber divorce. 

a A. M. Z. vol. Til. p. 756. 

* Besides MS.works which may have been noreltles. and sonatas, etc, 
we flnd the following ' first performances ' : Symphony (June IB, 1806, 
Ferrari's Concert); FF. Concerto (Apr. 19, 1800, Ferrari's Concert): 
Symphony (Mar. 38, 1811, New Musical Fund Concert) : FF. Oonoerto 
(Vay 10, 1811, five days before his death, Salomon's Concert). 

< A copy Is in the British Museum, but the torn condition of th* 
title-page makes it Impossible to say to whom It la dedicated, 
ft 'Times,' May 10, 1811. 

• A similar notice, giTlof the same date (May 21), ^ipeara In the 
* Oentlemaa's Magazine.' 

f A. M. Z. vol. XTll. p. 811 : ToL rrlU. pp. Wl and TBB. 
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Frankfort.* The foreign biographies of him are 
almost all wrong as to the year of his death, 
while they maintain that he died in the most 
sordid penury, an assertion for which there 
seems to be no ground at all.* 

Woelfl possessed remarkable qualifications for 
making a success in society. His portrait, about 
a year before his death, represents a handsome 
man, rather tall, somewhat stout, and of com- 
manding presence.^® He possessed that indefin* 
able charm of manner which so much contributes 
to social success. He was, above everything; 
a 'good fellow,' and a pleasant, witty talker, 
fond of a good dinner (with a special penchant 
for grapes), a good story, and good company. 
His indolent disposition did not prevent him 
from being proficient in the amusements of 
society ; he played cards with great skill, and it 
was difficult to find his equal at billiards,^ 




As a musician, Woelfl exhibits all the excel- 
lences that flow from a sound training. Like 
other composers of that time he wrote much 
trivial music, but his sympathies were steadily 
on behalf of a more elevated style. Pupils 
who wished him to teach them how to play 
the showy variations that conclude his cele- 

• Mme. Woelfl appears to have been established as a linger at 
Frankfort since IMH (A. M. Z. vol. tI. p. 402). Examination of the 
Fhllhannonlo programmes reveals no trace of Woelfl as a performer. 

• This Is Schilling's account of his death : ' W. starb . . . im Relche 
des Munmon. unfern von London. In einem Dorfer mlt Schulden 
belastet. vergebeni gegen Krankhelt. Kummer. Noth und Elend 
ankAmpfend. Jeder Udlfe entbehrend, ungekannt und von Allen 
verlassen— aufelnem faulen Stroblager.* It Is Juat conceivable that 
Woelfl might, if deep In debt, have given himself out as dead to de- 
ceive his creditors, and lived some years after in obscurity. But the 
fbllowing entry of burial, dated May 25. 1812. in the Registers of 
S. Marylebone, ' Joseph Woelfl, widower, aged 38,' makes this supposi- 
tion most Improbable. Woelfl's condition is given wrongly in the 
entry, and his age is at variance with most acconnts. 

>« There was a portrait by TIelker. This, or another, engraved by 
Seheflber, vras Issued with the A. M. Z. for Feb. 19. 1806. The portrait 
In the ' Harmonic Budget ' was drawn by Pyne and engraved by Mayer. 
The original water-colour sketch by Pyne is In the Hope collection of 
portrait! at Oxford, and from It the woodcut here given is taken. 

» Had Mr. Cipriani Potter. Woelfl's papll. been still alive, the p«r^ 
sonal traits of WoeUTs character might have been more clearly exhi- 
bited. Much of what Is stated in the text Is due to ramlnlscenoea of 
Mr. Potter's conversations, kindly co mmn n l catad by his ton. Or. Pot- 
ter, and by Mr. A. J. Hipklns. 
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brated <Non Plas Ultra* acMmU ilwayi met 
with A rebuff, and were not allowed to go on to 
the variations till they had mastered the opening 
allegro. The ease with which he threw oif 
trifles to catch the popular ear did not blind 
him to their trivial character or impair his 
respect for his art. Consequently, much of his 
work, sonatas, quartets, concertos, and sjrmpho- 
nies, is thoroughly solid, showing great instrumen- 
tal effect and, especially, contrapuntal artifice.^ 
His works, therefore, continued to appear in pro- 
grammes for several years.' A strongly marked 
rhythm and a predilection for sweeping arpeg« 
gios, continued, on the pianoforte, from one hand 
to the other were regarded by his contemporaries 
as his chief mannerisms.' He also had a knack 
of writing minuets with variations, a habit that 
diverges somewhat from the beaten track. His 
facility in composition was remarkable. When, 
on taking some string quartets to a publisher, 
he found that worthy disinclined to undertake 
the publication of classical music, he forthwith, 
by way of sweetening the pill, composed a set of 
waltzes in the shop.* 

In extempore performance, few attained such 
proficiency. At Vienna he rivalled Beethoven, 
< and was even said to surpass him. At Mayence 
a military band came playing down the street in 
which the concert-room was situated, in the 
middle of an extempore performance. Most per- 
formers would have been dlHConcerted by such 
an interruption. Woelfl, however, catching the 
rhythm of the drums, worked his themes into 
a march, and using this as a middle movement 
for his Fantasia so long as the drums could 
be heard, proceeded without a break to his 
finale.' He had so complete a mastery of the 
technique of the pianoforte that he could play 
a concerto in G major with equal ease in CS 
major, transposing it as he went.* He be- 
longed to the school that aims at breadth of 
effect rather than minute accuracy of render- 
ing, and his enormous hands placed almost two- 
thirds of the keyboard under his immediate 
control, and enabled him to produce with ease 
efl^ts that to ordinary players were absolutely 
impossible. Two pasHages may be quoted to 
exemplify the size of his hands, the first a 
favourite phrase for winding up a cadenza, the 
second a passage for the left hand that few could 
execute, as he did, clearly and neatly : — 




1 8m f-p. the MlnMt of the nrinor Bjmphonf. 

> M^. e Symphonj or Orerture by Woelfl mppmn hi the PhnhAr* 
■umle procnunmea of May SI. 18IS. Feb. IS. UlA. JUy 1. 1816. JUy 21. 
1M9. and Mer. *A 1822- ' The Calm ' imM pUjred U Leiptic in Ul» b7 
Sflhneider (A. M. Z. vol. nil. p. 44). 

s A morement marked Martial*, and replete with ehordi thus 
■pread oat, U the piece that repreeenU Woelfl In that 
of parodies. 'Latour'a SR Imitative VarlatUuu.' 

4 A. M . Z. vol. vll. p. 423. 

ft Ibid. Tol. It. p. 157. 

• Comp. Bbctbotcx, toL I. p. 16B •. 




The only pupil of Woelfl who attained much 
eminence was Mr. Cipriani Potter, but, as he 
was Principal of the Koyal Academy of Music 
for more than a quarter of a century, and pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte there for ten years before 
that, it is probable that Woelfl influenced musi- 
cal development in this country more than has 
been generally suspected. In opera his impor- 
tance is nil. It is as a composer for and a per- 
former on the pianoforte that he claims atten- 
tion. His performance could scarcely he equalled 
in his own time, and his pianoforte compositions 
have not yet lost all their interest. 

The following is a tolerably complete list of 
his works : — 



nfSTBDXENTAL W0EK8 

op. 1. S Sonatas PF. : F. O (ITM). 

Op. 1. 8 Sonatas. PF. and Violin (1796). 

Op. 8. 8 Sonata*. PF. (1707). 

Op. A. Sonata. PF. wIUi Flute obbllfato (1801). 

Op.S. 8 Quartets for Strings (1805 ?).T 

Op. i. S QuarteU for Btrings : 0. F, minor (I7Bf>). 

Op. 5. 8 Trios. PF. VloUn. and Cello : 0. Bb, C (I7M). 

Op. 5. Grand SonaU (' Le diable k qoatre '). PF. ; K. Also ' Op.flO.' 

Op. «. 8 Sonatas (dedicated to Beethoven). PF. : Ah. D, A (17M).* 

Op. «. Trios lor PF. Violin, and Cello. 

Op. 7. 8 Sonatas. PF. OTW). 

Op. 7. 8Sonatai.PF.andViollii: A»,D.A(1800). 

Op. 8. 

Op.«. Fantasia and Fofue. PF. 

Op. a. 8 Sonatas. PF. and Violin (or Plate) ; A>. E minor. (IPOO). 

Op. la 6 Quartets for Strings. In two Books : Bk. L C, K. A (17W>, 
Bk. II. 0, D minor. F 0^00). 

Op. 11. 8 Sonatas. PF. and Flute (1800). 

Op.ia. 

Op. 18L Sonata. PF. and Plate : D (1801). 

Op. 14. 8 Senates ear des Id^es prises de la Creation de Harte. 
PF. and Violin : A. D. (IFOl). 

Op. 18. 8 Sonatas. PF. (1801). 

Op. IS. 8 Sonatas, for PF. Violtai obbUfato. and Cello mdm.;Jh. 
D.O. 

Op. 17. Sonata (4 hands), PF. : C (V04). Also ' Op. M.' 

Op. 18. 8 Sonatas. PF. and Violin, and Fantasia for PF. solo. 

Op. 19. SonaU (or Sonatas). PF. 

Op. 19. 8 Sonatas. PF. and Violin : D minor. 0. "A (MM). 

Op. 90. Concerto (No. 1. in O). PF. and Orcheetra (1803). 

Op. 21. 

Op. 81 8 Sonatas (4 handsX PF.» 

Op. 22. 8 Sonata*. PF. ; U. A. D minor. 

Op. 23. 8 Grand Trios, PF. Violin, and Oello ; D, E, C minor. 

Op. 24. 8 Progressive Sonatas, PF. and Violin ; G. A minor, O (18M). 

Op. 25. 8 Sonatas. PF. Violin, and (3ello : 0, A. E minor (1H03).i« 

Op. 2% Grand Sonata (preceded by an ' Introduzione,' consisting of 
an Adagio and Fugue In C minor). PF. ; mtnor.u 

Op. 2ft. A Grand Trio. PF. Violin, and Cello. 

Op. 28. Concerto (Mo. 2. In B). PF. and Orchestra (1804). 

Op. 98. 8 Sonatas. PF. (1806). 

Op. 27. 8 Sonatas, Nos. I and 2 for PF. solo : No. 8 for PF. ai»d 
Violin (or Flute) obbllrato : D minor. F. D 0804 ?).n 

Op. 28. Fantasia and Fugue. PF. ; D minor (18007). 

Op. 28. Grand Sonata. PF.» 

Op. 28. Grand Sonata, PP., with ecoompanlment for Violin (18067) 

Op. 28. 3 Sonatas. PF. (1800 ?).u 



t Advertised In Intell. Blatt. of A. M. Z.. May. 1808. No. xt 

> The Andante tram the second of these Sonatas was arranged as 
a Song (A. M. Z. vol. iv. p. 384 : Beylage iv. 1801). 

s The two tUlee given under Op. 22 are perhaps only difltorent 4a> 
scriptions of the same work. 

M 8 Sonatas for PF. Violin, and Cdlo. In C, O. and E minor. ww« 
pobltshcdlnLoodonasOp.9ft. Probably the second Sonata had b»« 
transposed. 

11 ThU Sonata appears to have been printed as No. 18af aB^pertotm 
des (UaveclnUtes. by Nigell of (1800). and the Introduction and 
Fngue have been published separately by Oiabelli of Vienna. 

12 No. 1. Nos. 1-2. and No. 8. alio appear as Op. 97. We also Had 
Op. 27 described as 3 Sonatas. PF. solo ; probably an accidental mis- 
description. Sonata No. 3 was also published as Op. 28. 

u ThU may possibly be Identical with the work next mentioned. 
M A. M. Z. vol. xl. ; Intelt B!att. ilL 
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Op. a. 

Opwaoi SQaart«tsf9rStrtefs;]d».0. DCUOSr). 
Op. n. Grand Duo. PF. and Cello (or YloUn). (UOS). 
OP.9L Oocic«rto(No.MaF.'dedloatodtohlsfrlM»dJ.B.OnuBwO. 
FT. sad OrehMtn (UOT). 

Op. as. ssoofttM. PF. 1 0, D, I oaanA 

Op.M. S SoBAtu. PF. ukd YloUn (or Fliito)i F. 0, ltf» (UM?). 

▲i«»* op.fr.' 

Op-SB. 8 8oMiM.PF.ukdF1vto;O,a.D(U08). (Seotoh Aln.) 
Op. St. Cooewto (X6. 4. 'Tbo (3«ln.* la O). FF. Md Oreta«ti» 

OP.SB. OruMi Sooat*. FF. { Bb. 

Op. 87. Grand Dnet PF. aod Harp; BbJi 

Op. S8. S BonaUi. PF. ; O. D, B minor. (Booteh Aln). 

Op.SBL Booata.PF.1 D(U087). ▲l«>'Opk0&' 

Op. as. 

Op. 4a Symphony (dod. to Ohemblnl). Ho. 1 ; O minor (18087). 

Op. 4L BTmphony, No. S : (18087). 

Op. 41. Grand SonaU (' Non [or ' Na '] Phis Ultra 0. PF. ; F.« 

Op. 41 BonaU (4 bands). PF. with Flnto (or Violin), ad !».; G. 
minor. A Vanloa of his O minor 8f mphony. 

Op. 4S. Grand (Xmoerto mllltalre. PF. and Orehaatn ; 0. 

Op. 43. a Sonatas (ded. to (Jatalanl). PF. and Flat* (or YloUa). 
Also 'Op. 40.' 

Op. 44. 

Op. 40. Bonita (or Sonatas), PF. 

Op. 48. a Sonatas (dod. to Oatalanl). PF. and Flat* (or Tlolla). 
Also 'Op. 4S.* 

Opw 48. Grand Dvtt for PF. (4 hands) trttb Flnto aee. Probably 
•OP.4S.* 

Op. 48. 8 8ooata% PF. with a«e. for Flnto ad Uki 0, W, O, 
(Seoteh.) 

Op. 47. Sonata (or Sonatas). PF. 

Op. 47. 8 flonataa. PF. with aoo. for Flnta (or YIoIIb) mi W.| 
D.6.F. 

Op. 48. SSonataa. PF., Flnto. and Olio : O. F. D 08107). 

Op. 48. CoDcorto (No. 1^ 'Tbo Cuckoo.' ha O). PF. and Orohaitm 
18107). Also 'No. 4.* 

Op. 80. OrandSoDaU(*Ladlablaifaatrt').PF.i&8 

Op. 81. 

Op. 08. Sonata far Harp, with aeo. for Flnta i 0. 

Op. BS. 8 Sonatas, PF. s F, C. Bb. 

Op. 54. 8 Sonatas. PF. : G. A minor. D. 

Op. Mw 3 Grand Sonatas. PF. ; A minor. D, A. 

Op.88. Practical School for tho PF.. consisting of B8 Kiarolsw. la 
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op. 07. 
Op. 88. 
Op. 88. 
Op. 68. 
royifo'). 
Op.OOi 
Op. 81. 
Op. 81. 
Op.4L 
Op. 83. 
Op. 84. 
Op. 88. 
Op. 88. 
Op. 88. 
Op. 87. 
Op. 88. 
Op. 88. 



Da«t, Harp and PF ; F. 

8 Sonatas. PF. 

Sonata. PF; O. Also Op. SI. 

DiTortlsscmant (*La Vojafo d« Ydnoii' «r 'Tdnos i 

PF. 

Sonata. PF. 

8«oond Sonata. * With tha Wanly Heart.* 

Second DlTcrtlsseroont, PF. ; Vy. 

Grand Sonata, PF. i D. 

Grand Ooacerto (la BX FV. and OiahsatiaJt 

3 Trios, PF. Violin, and Osllo. 
Trio.rF. Fluto. and Collo; a 
Grand Sonata, PV. and Violin : ■. 
Grand Sonata. PF. and Violin ; D nUnor. 
(4hands).PF.;0. Abo'Op.n.' 



OPKBATIO WOBUL 



lArt, 



Dw HOnonbtrg. opera. LIbratto by Schlkaaadar. 
Theatre, Vienna. 17»5. 

Das sch8ne Mllchmadchan Oder i 
tional Th««tre, Vienna. 1797. 

I>erKoprohne]iann,operatta. Hchlbaneder's Theatra (7), Ylanna, 
1798. 

Das TrojanLvche Pfrrd. operetta. Libretto by Schmleder. Wrlttea 
In 1790 (A. M. Z. Tol. 11. p. 239). but apparently neter performed. 



1 The second Sonata in aa Bnfllsh edition Is bi D mimor. Fdtla 
fires 3 TrloM for PF. VloUn, and Celtob as Op. 38» hot it would appear 
to be a miftprint for 23. 

X The number of this Concerto Is rery donbtftd. It Is gtven as i 
Ho. 4 In A. M. Z. Tol. is. Intell. Blatt. z., and this number has been 
adopted, but Breltttopf A Htrtel call It Ho. 1 (cp. Op. SO) In their 
Cataluffoe, and F4tU describes it as No. 8. 

s ThU Duet seems to hava been brought oat at Salomon's (Toneert 
on May 21. IWM. It could also be played on two PF.s. and was ar> 
ranged for 4 hands on one PF. by the author. The 3 Sonatas for PF. 
and Violin or FluM of Op. 34, were published by Clementl with Op. 
87. by & misprint, on the title-page. 

• See Non Plos Ultba. vol. 11. p. 488 a. 

• This Sonata was alio published as Op. 8. nnleea. Indeed, this Is a 
misprint. It U poMlble that Op. 80 Included some other Sonatas, as 
the pabllsher (Birchall; aanooaoes this as ' a 4th Grand Sonata for 
PF.' 

• The pabllaher mrehall) deeerlbea this Concerto aa 'by tha lata 
J. WoeiC being the last composition of that oelebratad antbor.' It 
la. therefore, probably tha Ooaearto played at BaloaMoliBmtt 08» 
Mrt.llayli^]as. 

VOL. IV. PT. 4. 



it knnaa Pr oeess. oder Die HsfraOi aaf t 

eompoeed by HcOknalster. Uaibel. Mnssanajsi. ifenaa 

berg. Stegmayer. Triebeosee. too SeyMed, aad Woelfl.r 

L* Amour Bomanaeque, comic oprra, to one art. lib r et l a by VAr- 
aund Cltarlemagne. Th44tra Feydeao. 1804. 

Femand 00 lea Manres, herole operatoaaali. Thditra Feydeaa, 
Paris, 1808. Produced anonymonely. 

La Surprise do IMaae on la TrlomplM da PAmoor, grand ballat. 
King's Theatre. London. Dee. tl. 1808. 

Alzlre. grand ballet. Compos«i by SoaiL Xlaralbaatia^Londoa. 
Jan. S7, 1807. 

VOCAL MUBia 

Die Gelster dee See's (words, fhmi Schiller's * Wnsenalmanach ' for 
1799, by Frauleto Amalle ron Imhofl). Ballade, with PF. aac. vol. 1. 
0799). 

11 Lieder nnd elne Tterstlaualga Hymaa voa BaoUar, with PF. aaa, 
vol. U. (1799). 

8 XngUsh songs, dadteated to Hma. BlaaehL* 

DfBTBUMXHTAL MUSIC WITHOUT OPUB-HUMBXB. 
L Fob ths PF. 
Bonata i C minor.* 

Bouquet do Flore (ded. to his pnplls). eontahUng (1) Favoofllo 
German air with 9 rar. : (3) Farourite Polacca, arr. as a Hondo 
with ace. (ad lib.) for Flute ; (3) Augnstln, a foroorita Gormaa 
Walu. arr. as a Capricdo. with Flute or Vlolbi md M. ; (4) Sonata 
(4 hands) In F; (8) 8 Waltsee with ace. for Harp ad lA. ; (8) Tarklah 
March and Hondo with ace. for Harp ad lib. 

The Cabinet (Bondos. Airs with rar.. and military pfoces). Thla 
was to be completed to IS numbers to be published monthly. Tbm 
titles of the flnt seren numbers are as foDowa:— (1) * Lullaby.* 
VariatloM : (2) ' Alone by the Light of the Moon.' Hondo ; (3) ' Whatli 
the matter now/ Variations; (4) 'The Linnet.' Bondo; (8) 'Lord 
Oomwallb's March;' (8) 'Donna Delia'; (7)*FalrBUenwasagontla 
maid.' 

The Harmonle Budget, Isaoad la twalvo moathly aomben^ eoai> 
aieiiclng July 1. 1810 »i- 
8 Preludea, PF. 
IS Waltsaa. PF. 
Trio, PF. FlutCb and Odlo ; 0. 
SPreludee. 

8 Songs-' The Sigh," Bool of lay Iofa,**Boialla.* 
March, PF. ; D. 
8 Preludes, PF. 
8 Polaocaa. PF. 
Bonata, PF. ; B. 
8 Praludes. PF. 

Fisher's Minuet with rar., PF. aad Harp ; Bb. 
Duet, PF. and Violin ; D minor. 
Overture to ' La BataUle do Salamlae,' PF. (4 baadi) 1 adaor. 
Duet, PF. ; C. 
Allegretto: Bb. 

M Praludes dans lee Modee majeun el alaaim lea plos ailtda. 
Bon Jour, Rondeau fovorl ; O. 
Bon Soir, Bondeau fiavori { D, 
La Chasse. Bondo ; 0. 
Hondo, Bb. 

8 Bondeaax ; Bb. D, Bk 
Bondo foclle et briUanU t 0. 
Helgho. Bondo. 

Bark I hear the erenlag beU, Boada. 
March and Military Bondo. 
Grand March. 

Poriogoese March (ded. to Bishop af Oporto), mi Bk 
8 Polonaisesi Harp and PF. 
Polacca. 
KValsesOSOB). 
SValses. 

8 ValMS (4 hands). 
8 deutsche Time (18077). 
Grand Fantasla-O mon char Angaetta. 
Two Books of Duets with forourite airs from La Hooa 



T This work ban been rariously ascribed to eaeh of the Bist thraa 
aemed, but Woelfl's share was far the largest, amoontlng to neariy 
half the work. tIs. Nos. 4, ^ 7. 10^ 11 14. and 16. out of a total of 1& 
The date usually given Is 1801. If Internal eridence is to go for aay^ 
thing, it most hare been written far Sohlkaneder's Theatre, and 
Woelfl's pariiclpatlon to the work makes an eariier date more pffob> 
able. 

s Of these songs, Nos. 1; 8. and 8. were afterwards (ISIO) prtotad la 
*The Harmonle Budget.' 

* This Sonata did not appear under Woelfl's name. It was pab> 
llshed by LodI about 1797 as op. 18, and an arrangement of it for 4 
hands. In which It was attributed to Lodi. was published more thaa 
thirty years after by Creile. The Sonata. hwwoTcr, was almost esT' 
tainly composed by Woelfl, Lodrs thire in It being conflned to tho 
Imertlou of a few errors, afur the fsshion of the ignorant schoolboy 
who has got a good copy of varsen done for him. For tha wbda 
history of this very curious transaction lee Woelfl's Letter to LodI. 
which remained unanswered, in the A. M. Z. for 1800 (roL U. InteB. 
Blatt. No. 10^ and Fink's article on the matter to the auaa Jniaaal 
to 1898 (Tol. znir. pp. 7S7 sq. ). 

1* A good deal of the music to this publication appears to haaa 
been pnbitshed separately either befora or aftanmrds. aa «.f. tha 
Boags. Fkhar'S Mlaaat, the Piaiadea (7). 

li 
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A MTlM of PtaoM pnbltdied bf Andri:— 
Mo.L MardA e Rondo Pastorale i D. 
I. Donald. Boado : G. 
t. Oastle Oorinf , Bondo ; O. 

4. Atr with Tar. ; A. 

fi. Air (The Storm) with Tar. : G. 

e. Bomanee (Je sola aooora) with vw. : Q. 

7. Variations: a. 

8. Do.: 0. 
t. Do.: F. 

Ml 

U. The fcroQrite Tambourine aree Introd. «i Ileal. Variar 

tions : C. 
IS. Variationi, Harp and FF. 

IS. March and Hondo. A1k> ' Varcla e Rondo Paitorale.* 
A iBrtei of Alrt with Tariationt published in Vienna (by Traeg7)t— 
Mo. 1. 9 Tar. tur le Terzetto. Prla ch'lo impetno. (1797.) 

5. 9 Tar. tur una Pliee d'Alclna. 0797.) 

t. 9 Tar. lur Weil der Mond w Iteblieh sohelnt. (1717.) 

4. 9 Tar. tar Ach achOn wlllhommen. (1798.) 

5. 9 Tar. lur Herbej, herbey Ihr Leute. 0798).* 

«. 9 Tar. lur La ateua. la ttattlwima. (Salieri.) (XTt^ 

7. 9 var. tur Die HOUe lat fintter. (1801.) 

8. 9 Tar.i 

9 Tar. tur Welbchen treue : Bb. ( Wlnter't Labrrtnth.) a799.> 

9 Tar. tor (ind willtt «ln rohig schlafen. (Winter's Opferfeet.) 
0799.) 

9 Tar. snr Wenn leh nur alle Midehen wOatte. 0798.) 

9 Tar. tur Bohau. das du bald ehi Mdster. (Des Schneider Hochaalt.) 
0799) 

9Tar.sur]Mn Yaterhttgewonnen. 0<iebe macht korz. Froeaea.) 
0«)l.)« 

9 Tar. sur 8e tuoI ballare. OKO.) 

Var. on ' Oh eara harmonia * (air from * Die ZaoberflOta.* 

Var. on Wenn's Lieserl nur wollte. 

Var. tur Menuet de Fischer ; fb^ 

9 Tar. on a &Tourlte German air, 'by the celebrated J. WoellL' 
So. 7 : A.« 

Bomanee de 1' opera One FoUe par M«hul Tar. p. ClaT. ; O. 

An dante Tarid : Q, 

n. OTHU iNSTBUMntTAL WOBIS. 

Concerto di Camrra. PF. with ace. for Strings and Flute : BKt 
Bedouten-Tftnze for Orchestra.* 
S Trios for two Clarinets and Bassoon. 

Grand Sonata for Uie Harp, in which is introduced a fkTourlte air 
of Cosi fan tutte (ate). Also published for P. F. 
Concerto. PP. and Violin. 
Trio. PF. and two Boms 0801 ?).* 
OTeriure Ipr Orchestra : minor J* [ J.H.M.] 

WOHLTEMPERIRTE KLAVIER, DAS— 
Thb well-tempered Clavichord, better known 
in England as ' Thb 48 Preludes and Fugues ' 
— probably the most extensively known of all 
Johann Sebastian Bach's works. It is in two 
Parts, each containing 24 preludes and 24 fugues. 
The first part was completed at Cothen in 1722 
when Bach was in his 38th year, and to this 
alone he gave the above name. Subsequently 
(1744) he finished 24 more preludes and fugues 
' through all the major and ndnor keys ;* and so 
like in design to the former series are these, 
that they have come to be regarded as the second 
part, the entire collection being now universally 
known under the one title. 

1 Flayed al Berlin Dee. 10. 180O, but perhaps nerer prtntad. 8aa 
A.M.Z.ToI.iIi. p.2a7. 

• The airs of Nos. 4 and 6 come fh>m Winter's ' Labyrinth.' 

3 Na 7 was certainly published by Traeg. Mo. 8 is assigned to this 
series on conjecture only. 

• The air, by Henneberg. Is taken fh>m ' Llebe Macht.* etc 
« Also published in ' The Harmonic Budget.' 

• This is Teiy Ulcely identical with No. 7 published by Traeg. 

' This was No. S of a series of pieces published by Cbappeil A Go. 
voder this title. No. 1 was by J. B. Cramer. 

• See BBMOTf m-Tancb, toI. ill. p. 896. 

• Op. A. M. Z. Tol. IIL 8M and T. 71. 

u The three works last mentioned were neTcr perhaps printed. 
The FF. and Violin Concerto was played at Berlin, Dee. la 1800 
(A. M. Z. Tol. Ul. p. Sa?), the Trio at LelpUg about Michaelmas IWi 
(A. H. Z. ToL T. p. 71), and the Overture at a Philharmonic Concert 
la London on March 25. IMS. The same (or a similar) OTerture had 
baan played twice before, and the Programmes of the time tuggttt 
4lMexittenee of Symphonies and OTertures which ware not printed. 
Ike Oenoerto in O which be transposed at Dresden (A. M. Z. toI. 1. 
p, 8i0> maj also not hare been printed, though it may haTe been 
Op. 4S. 



WOHLTEMPERIRTE CLAVIER. 

His own fall title is as follows :— * Das wohl 
temporirte Clavier oder Pradudia und Fugm 
durch alle Tone und Sentitonia so wohl tertiam 
majorem oder Ut Me Mi aniangend, als auch 
tertiam minorem oder Se Mi Fa betreifend. 
Zum Nutzen und Grebrauch der LehrbegierigeK 
MuHcaRachen. Jugend als auoh derer in dieeem 
Studio Bchon habil seyenden beeondem Zeit 
Vertreib aufgesetzet und verfertiget von Johann 
S^boitian Bach p. t. Hochfiirstl. Anhalt. Cothen- 
ischen CapeM-Meistem nnd Directore derer 
Cainmer • Anmotiefi. A nno 1722.'** 

It was Baches intention by this work to test 
the system of equal temperament in tuning. To 
this end he furnishes a prelude and fugue in each 
key, the keys following one another not according 
to their relationship, but simply in the order of 
chromatic ascent. 

A credible tradition says that most of the first 
part was written rapidly ; in a place where Bach 
had no regular musical occupation, and where 
he was deprived of any musical instrument — 
probably when accompanying his prince. This 
tradition is supported by Gerber, whose father, 
Heinrich Gerber was a pupil of Bach in 
Leipzig soon after 1722. Forkel, however, who 
probably possessed some general information on 
the subject firom Bach's sons, says that earlier 
compositions were used in compiling the first 
part. Many of the preludes had certainly already 
appeared as independent compositions. In re- 
writing these Bach often considerably lengthened 
them, the one in C# to the extent of nearly forty 
bars. Eleven of them were given in a short form 
in the Klavierbiichlein (i 720), written for his son 
Friedemann. When used for the later work, 
they were, however, more fully developed, 
especially those in C major, C minor, D minor, and 
E minor. The A minor Fugue, too, is without 
doubt an earlier composition. Spitta considers 
it belongs to 1707 or 1708. It is an open copy 
of one in the same key by Buxtehude, and 
judging from the pedal at its conclusion, it was 
not at first intended for the clavichord. Perhaps 
it is therefore somewhat out of keeping with the 
rest of the work — vrritten so manifestly for this 
instrument. Witness for instance the commence- 
ment of the 1 6th bar of the Eb minor fugue, 
where the upper part stops shorten Cb, evidently 
because Db was not available on most clavichords. 
Again, in the 30th bar of the A major ftigue it 
is apparent that the imitation in the right hand 
is accommodated to a limited keyboard. In the 
second part of the work Db above the line occurs 
but once— in the 68th bar of the Ab prelude. 
In compiling this. Bach again availed himself 
of earlier compositions, though not to such an 
extent as in the first part. The prelude in C 
is given, however, as a piece of 17 bars' length 
in a Klavierbuch of J. P. Kellner's, with the 
date ' 3. Juli 1726.' The Fugue in G had twice 

» The Well-tempered Clarier. or preludes and fugues in all tha 
tones and semitones, both with the msjor third or Ut, Be. Mi. and 
with the minor third or Be. Ml. Fa. For the use and practice of 
young musicians who desire to learn, as well as for those who ara 
already skilled In this study, by way of amusement : made and com- 
posed by Johann Sebastian Bacb, Capellmelster to the Grand Duka 
of Anhalt-COthen and director of his ehamber-musle. rm. 



WOHLTEMPERIRTE KLAVIER. 

before been asiociaied with other preludes. The 
Ab Fugue finit stood in F, it was shorter by more 
than one half and it had another prelude. Other 
instances of a similar kind mtkj hie adduced. 

Three or four original MSS. are existing of 
the first part of the work : not one (complete) 
exists of the second. Still, notwithstanding 
the many revisions Bach made of the first part, 
there is perhaps, as Carl vonBruyck says ('Tech- 
nische und asthetische Analysen/ p. 68), on the 
whole a richer and broader display of contra- 
puntal art in the fugues of the second part. 

The two oldest printed editions appeared in 
1 800-1801. One was issued by Simrock of Bonn 
and Paris, the other by KUhnel (now Peters) of 
Leipzig. The former was dedicated to the Paris 
Conservatoire de Musique, the matter being sup- 
plied by Schwencke. In it the second part is 
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placed first : many of the older readings are given, 
and it has the long versions of the preludes which 
most editions since have copied. The latter was 
revised by Forkel, and it is to that he refers in 
his well-known treatise. The first English edi- 
tion was that edited by S. Wesley and C. Horn, 
and published in 1811-12.* The most complete 
critical edition is that of the Bach Gesellschaft 
(vol. xiv. 1865), ^y Franz Kroll, with an ap- 
pendix of various readings. 

Editors have not been slow to make alterations 
in the text of Bach. One of the most glaring of 
these is the bar introduced by Schwencke in the 
middle of the first prelude. Yet this bar has 
been retained by Czemy. by Wesley and Horn, 
and by many others, it is even used by Gounod 
in his ' Meditation.* As an editorial curiosity it 
is worth preserving: — 



Bar 22. 



SCHWBNCKB. 



Bar 28. 




Of the First Part two autographs are known ; 
one formerly belonging to Nageli, and now in the 
Town Library of ZUrich, another in the pos- 
session of Profewor Wagener of Marburg. See 
Spitta's Bach (Novello) u. 665. Of the Second 
Part no autograph is known to exist. 

Since the above was in type I have discovered 
that for years past there have remained in com- 
parative obscurity original autographs of nearly 
all the Preludes and Fugues of the Second Part. 
They were bought at dementi's sale by the late 
Mr. Emett. During one of Mendelssohn s visits to 
England (June 1842) Mr. Emett showed them to 
him, and he at once recognised them as being in 
Bach's handwriting ^ Later on, in or about 1855, 
Sterndale Bennett saw them, and he too pro- 
nounced them to be in the handwriting of Bach. 
Since then they have so far lapsed out of sight 
that they are not mentioned even by Dr. Spitta. 
That they are authentic there can, I think, be 
no doubt. Because, first, Clementi knew or 
believed them to be so : see the ' Second Part 
of dementi's Introduction to the Art of Playing 
on the Pianoforte, op. 43,' where, at p. 1 20, there 
is a ' Foga by J. S. Bach tntn an original MS. 
of the author.* It is the one in C, and was 
evidently printed from No. i of this set. Secondly, 
Mendelssohn and Bennett witnessed to the writ- 
ing. Thirdly, their internal evidence points to 
their being the work of a composer, not of a 
copyist. Upon this conclusion I have thought 
it worth while to make a bar by bar examin- 
ation of them. For the most part they agree 
with KroU^s text, and, for convenience, taking 
his edition (including the marginal readings) as 
a standard, they compare with it as follows : — 

1 See Bockitro's Life of MendelMohs, pp. 83. M. 



I. Prelude: — In bars i, a, 6, 9, 17, ai, 23, 
where the groups of demisemiquavers occur,, 
the MS. stands as at (a). The latter half of 

(g) bftf T. J. 6.^^ 9. 




bar 3 stands as at (6). At bar 14 five bars are 
erased and rewritten differently ; the substitution 



accords with our text. Fugue : — the first bar of 
the subject is grouped throughout (0) ; bar 24, 
the under stave is in the alto clef for four bars ; 
bar 66 the middle part is a minim D ; bar 67, 
the motion of semiquavers is arrested by (d). 




Both Prelude and Fugue have the upper stave 
in the G clef. The other numbers (with the 
exception of No. 17, which is also in that clef) 
have it in the soprano clef. 

II. Like Kroll's text throughout. 

III. Prelude: — ten sharps in the signature, 
some of the notes being marked both in the 
upper and lower octave of the staves. Fugue : — 
signature like Prelude; bars 16, 19, 20, 26, 27, 

s Mr. Cummlngs hu ahown (Mot. Times, March 1885, p. ISI) th&l 
the edition projected hj KiAmann la nw imi nerer pnbllshed. [Se». 
Baob, ToU L p. 117.] , . 

Ii a 
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the demiaemiqtiATer pMsing notoi are omitted ; 
m Ib nho the aemiqaaTer pMBUg note, ber aS. 

IV. Ii mining. 

V. Ii mining. 

VI. Prelude :— at bar lo, two bars ue eraaed 
and ttght bars are tabetituted at the foot of the 
page, &e eight bars aooord with text ; bar 1 8, 
and the seTen bun that follow, aocord with 
marpnal reading ; at bar a a, the under stave 
is in the alto clef till bar 26 ; after bar 37 two 
bars are inserted at the foot, the two bars aooord 
with text. Fugue : — ^throughout like text. 

VII. Prelude : — bar 30, like text ; bar 49, 
the G in the upper stare is an octave lower; 
bar 66, no flat to D in basa Fugue :— throughout 
like text. 

VIII. Prelude : — ^nine sharps in the sigrnature, 
on the same principle as signature of No. 3. 
Fugue: — signature like Prelude; bar 14, the 
seconds is omitted ; bar 18, like marginal reading. 

IX. Prelude : — ^bar 9, second quaver in ban 
B not A ; bar ai, no turn on A| ; bar 50, ban 
like neither text nor margin, but (e), this is sub- 
stituted in the place of an erasure, apparently 
like text; 




bar 54, no chord in the upper stave, simply £. 
Fugue: — bar 15, trill on tenor D; bar 18, no 
natural to second £ in alto. 

X. Prelude : — throughout like text Fugue : — 
In bar 18 and similar ones, the quaver of the 
compound time is written exactly under (or 
over, as the case may be) the semiquaver of 
the simple time. This tbirows a light on like 
instances in Bach's works, notably so on the way 
the Prelude in D (No. 5 of the Second Part) 
should be played ; bars 70, 71, (/), so the Fugue 
ends. 
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XI. Prelude: — throughout like text. Fugue: — 
bar I a and the seven bars that follow, in G clef; 
from bar 89 to the end is written at the bottom 
of the Prelude, with ' Final zur folgend Fuga.* 

XII. Is mining. 

XIII. Prelude : — nine sharps in the signature 
of both Prelude and Fugue, on the same principle 
as Nos. 3 and 8. 

XrV. Prelude: — end of bar 18 (^); bar a 7, 




Ihe third E in upper stave is marked |. Fugue: — 
ban 3, 6, 11, there is a trill on the final minim 
of subject ; bar 15, the last quaver of middle 
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part is only ; bar 16, a trill on G in middle 
part ; bar 53, the last C in upper stave is not |. 

XV. Prelude:— bar 34, no 3 to last D; bar 
45, trill on first B. Fugue : — no D to last C Ia 
upper stave, bar 64. 

XVI. Prelude: — ^bar 9, like margin; bar ai« 
ban like text. Fugue : — bar 9, no 1 to first B ; 
bars I a, 13, 16, and aa, like text; bar 8a, no II 
to last A. 

XV II. Frelude : — six fiats in the d^ature, on 
the same principle aa the extra sbarps are marked 
in Noa. 3, 8, 13 ; bar 6, the demiseniiquaver is 
G not F; bar 43, no b to second A ; from tho 
end of bar 53 to the beginning of bar 56, is aa 
at {h) ; bar 75, no appoggiaturas. Fugue : — sig- 




nature like Prelude ; from bar 6 the under stave 
is in the alto clef for two bars and three quarters ; 
the latter half of bar 14 is as at (t) ; bar 3 a, tha 




upper part enters at the oommenoement with a 
B minim. 

XVIII. Prelude :— bars la, 14, 15, 40, like 
margin. Fugue : — throughout like text. 

XIX. Pi-elude: — throughout like text. Fugue: 
— ^bar 16, like margin. 

XX. Prelude: — bar 19, no Q to last G; bar 
a4, like upper margin ; bar 30, bass like margin. 
Fugue :~bars 6 and 15 like margin; bar a8, 
I to last C only ; | to G in last chord ; but, no E 
in the upper stave and no upper A in the lower 
stave. 

XXI. Prelude: — bar 36. third semiquaver 
in ban, A not C ; bar 63, like margin ; bar 67, 
no Q to B. Fugue : — bars 5 and 6 like margin ; 
bar 89 as at (it). 




XXn. Prelude : — seven flats in the signature^ 
on the same principle as Nos. 3, 8, and 13 ; bar 
16, b to G in bass ; bar 81, crotchet F in upper 
stave, no semiquavers £, D. Fu^ue : — signature 
like Prelude; no staccato marks in the subject; 
bar aa, B not Cb in tenor; bar 33 like margin ; 
bar 77. F not D in tenor. 

XXIII. Prelude: — seven sharps in the sig- 
nature, on the same principle as Nos. 3, 8, 13, 
aa ; bar 45 like text. Fugue: — signature like 
Prelude ; bar 70, no x to C. This manuscript 
is in a much worse state of preservation than 
are the others. 

XXIV. Prelude:~throughout(iio(likeKroll's 
but) like Chrysander^s text. Fugue:— bar x6 
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(Kioll) like margin ; no appoggiatim in the laii 
bar. 

These MSS. (with tbe exception of No. 9) are 
now in the possession of Miss Emett, daughter 
of the late Mr. Emett who bought them at de- 
mentias sale. No. 9 is in the possession of Mrs. 
Clarke of Norwood. They are for the most part 
in excellent preservation and very dear. [F. W.] 

WOLF, THE. L A term applied to the 
harsh howling sound of certain chords on keyed 
instruments, particularly the organ, when tuned 
by any form of unequal temperament. 

The form of unequal temperament most widely 
adopted was the mean-tone system. The rule of 
this system is that its fifths are all a quarter of 
a comma flat. The thirds are perfect, and are 
divided into two equal whole tones, each of 
which is a mean between the major and minor 
tones of the diatonic scale; hence the name 
Mean-tone system. 

The total error of the whole circle of twelve 
fifUis, at quarter of a comma each, amounts to 
three commas. Since the circle of twelve perfect 
fifths fails to meet by about one comma, the 
circle of mean-tone fifths fails to meet by about 
two commas, or roughly, nearly half a semitone. 
In the mean-tone system on the ordinary key- 
board there is always one fifth out of tune to this 
extent, usually the fifth 6 |-E b. There are also 
four false thirds, which are sharp to about the 
same extent, usually B-£b, F|-Bb, C|-F, and 
6|-C. All chords into which any of these five 
intervals enter are intolerable, and are ' wolves.' 

The use of unequal temperaments disappeared 
in Germany during the latter part of the i8th 
century, probably under the influence of Bach. 
Unequal temperaments ceased to be employed in 
the pianoforte in England at about the termin- 
ation of the first third of the present century. 
At the same time the transition process began 
here in connection with the organ; and by 1870 
it was practically complete, few cases only of 
the unequal temperament then surviving. The 
Wolf has in consequence ceased to have any but 
historical and scientific interest. [See also Tbm- 
FBRAMSNT, vd. iv. pp. 'J2, 7$ ; and Toning, ibid. 
i88, 189.] [R.H.M.B.] 

II. In bowed instruments the Wolf occurs, 
owing to defective vibration of one or more 
notes of the scale. When it occursj, it is 
generally found more or less in every octave 
and on every string. Different instruments 
have it in different places : it is most common 
at or near the fourth above the lowest note 
on the instnmient, in the violin at C, in the 
violoncello at F. The more sonorous uid bril- 
liant the general tone^ the more obtrusive it 
becomes : S the tone be forced, a disagreeable 
jar is produced. Henoe it is idle to attempt to 
play the wolf down : the player must humour 
the troublesome note. It is commonly bdieved 
that there is a wolf somewhere in all fiddles, and 
it is certain that it exists in some of the finest, 
€.g. in Stradivaris. Probably however it is 
always due to some deSsot in the oonstracticai or 
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adjustment. Yldlns with a soft firea tcma are 
least liable to it : and the writer's viols in all 
three sizes are quite free fh>m it. The cause of 
the wolf is obscure, and probably not uniform: ii 
may result firom some excess or defect in the 
thicknesses, fh>m unequal elastidty in the wood, 
firom bad proportion or imperfect adjustment oi 
the fittings, or from some defect in the propor- 
tions of the air chamber. It may be palliated 
b^ reducing some of the thicknesses so as to 
diminish the general vibration, and by as perfect 
as possible an adjustment of the bar, bridge, and 
sound-post : but in the opinion of viollnmakera 
where it is onoe established it cannot be radi* 
cally cured. Some instruments have what may 
be termed an anti-wolf, i. e, an excess of vibra- 
tion on the very notes where the wolf ordinarily 
occurs. The writer has a violin which exhibits 
this phenomenon on the B and G above the stave. 
When these notes are playedy^)*-^ on any of the 
strings, the B or C an octave bdow is distinctly 
heard. This is probably a combinational tone 
doe to the ooalesoence of the fundamental tone 
with that produced by the vibration of the string 
in each of its a -3 parts. In some Forster 
violoncellos the wolf is so strong as to render 
them almost useless. [E J.P.] 

WOLFF, Auousn D^iKk Bhbnasd, pianist 
and pianoforte maker, head of the great firm of 
Pleyd-Wolff et Cie., bom in Paris May 3, i8ai. 
At 14 he entered the Conservatoire, studied 
the piano with Zimmermann, and took a first prize 
in 1839. He was also a pupil of Lebome for 
oonnterpdnt, and Hal^vy for composition, and 
under these auspices composed sevend pianoforte 
pieces, published by Richault At a i he entered 
the staff of the Conservatoire as ' r^p^titeur * — 
teacher of pupils in dramatic singing — and kept 
it for five years, when he gave up teaching to 
become the pupil and partner of the wdl-known 
pianoforte-maker, Camille Pleyel, who, being 
old and infirm, was looking ont for a dependable 
assistant. M. Wolff entered the business in 
1850, became a member of the finn in 185 a, 
and naturally succeeded to the headship of it 
on the death of Plevd in 1855. From that day 
his exertions have oeen unremitting, and while 
still adhering to the prindples of his illustrious 
predecessor, and the processes of manufacture 
which made the Pleyd pianos fiunous, he, with 
tbe sdentific assistance of his friend M. Lissigoua 
the acoustician, has devoted all his attention to 
increasing the volume of tone without losing 
sweetness. His repeated experiments on the 
tension of strings, on the best possible spot for 
the hammer to strike the string so as to get the 
fullest tone and the best ' partials,* on the damper, 
eta, have proved vexy fruitful, and led him to 
patent several ingenious contrivances. These are, 
a double escapement, which he is still perfecting, 
a transposing keyboard, a 'p^dalier,* which can 
be adapted to any piano, thus enabling oiganista 
to practise pedal passages without spoiling a piano 
by coupling the notM, and lastly the 'p^dale 
harmonique,' a pedal which can be need while 
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pUying'chromfttid pMsagee, as it can be applied 
to the melody alone, or to any specific notee, at 
the option of the plkyer. It is owing to such 
labours as these, and M. Wolff*s indefatigable 
activity, that the firm of Pleyel- Wolff still keeps 
its place in the front rank of pianoforte makers, 
and gains so many distinctions. Thoroughly 
liberal, and a philanthropist in the best sense of 
the word, he has contrived to give his 600 work- 
men a real interest in the success of the business 
by forming a special iund, amounting already to 
nearly 150,000 francs (£6,000), out of which 
benefit societies, retiring pensions, etc., are 
provided. Not ceasing to be an artist because 
ne has gone into trade, M. Wolff has founded a 
prise — ^the Prix Pleyel- Wolff— for a pianoforte 
piece with or without orchestra, to be competed 
for annually. In fact, whether as artist or manu- 
facturer, M. Auguste Wolff was a notable person- 
age in the French musical world of his day. His 
health had been on the decline for more than a 
year, and he died at Paris, Feb. 9, 1887. [A. J.] 

WOOD, Mbs. [See Paton, Mabt Aitni, 
vol. ii. p. 673]. 

WOODYATT, Emilt, daughter of a con- 
fectioner, at Hereford, was taught singing by Sir 
G. Smart, and first attracted public attention in 
Jan. 1834, at a concert of the Vocal Association, 
and later at Hereford Festival of same year. 
She became a favourite singer of the second 
rank at the various festivals, oratorio and other 
concerts. In 1839 she became a member of the 
Female Society of Musicians, on its foundation, 
and in 1840 was elected an Associate of the 
Philharmonic Society at the instance of Sir 
6. Smart, Cramer, and Edward Loder. On Oct. 
37, 1 84 1, she married William Loder the violon- 
cellist, who died in 1 851, and retired soon after 
her marriage. [SeeLoDBB.] The dates of neither 
her birth nor death have been ascertained. [A.O.] 

W0R6 AN, Jambs, wasorganist of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, and St. Dunstan in the East. In 1737 
he became organist of Vauxhall Gardens, which 
office he resigned about 1 75 1 . He died in 1 753. 

John Woboan, Mus. Doc., his younger brother, 
born in 1724, studied music under him and 
Thomas Roseingrave. He became organist of 
St. Andrew Undershaft, and of St. John's Chapel, 
Bedford Row. He graduated as Mus. Bac. at 
Cambridge in 1748. In 173 1 he succeeded his 
brother as organist at Vauxhall Gardens, and 
in 1753 also as organist of St. Botolph's, Aid- 
gate. In 1753 he was appointed composer to 
Vauxhall Gardens, and continued so until 1761. 
In 1770 he was re-appointed to the office and 
held it until 1774, when he resigned both it 
and the organistship of the gardens. In 1775 
he proceeded Mus. Doc. He died Aug. 24, 
1794. He excelled as an organist, and when- 
ever he played, crowds of professors and ama- 
teurs resorted to hear him. In a satirical song 
upon Joah Bates, composed bv Samuel Wesley, 
he wa^ placed upon an equaUty, as a player, 
with Handel : — 

Let Handel or Worgon go thresh at the organ. 
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His compositions include an anthem for a thanks^ 
giving for victories, 1 759 ; two oratorios, ' Han- 
nah,' produced at tJie Haymarket Theatre, 1 764, 
and ' Manasseh,* produced at the Lock Hospital 
Chapel, 1766; many books of songs composed 
for Vauxhall ; psalm tunes, glees, organ music, 
and harpsichord lessons. [W.H.H.] 

WORKING-OUT; (also caUed Free Fan- 
tasia; and Development ; DurehfUhrun^), The 
central division of a movement in Binary form, 
such as conxmonly occupies the first place in a 
modem sonata or symphony. A movement of this 
kind is divisible into three portions. The first of 
these consists of the exposition of subjects, and the 
last of the final recapitulation of them, and the 
central one of free discussion of the figures they 
contain. Both first and last are made as defi- 
nite as possible— the first, in order that the 
subjects may be clearly understood, and the 
balance and contrast between two distinct 
keys established ; and the last to complete the 
cycle by summing up the subjects put forward 
in the first division, and to emphasize strongly 
the principal key of the movement. The second 
or central division of the movement is con- 
trasted with both first and last by being made 
as indefinite as can be, consistently with some 
underlying principle of design, which is neces- 
sary to make abstract instrumental music in- 
telligible. The complete and rounded state- 
ment of subjects is avoided, and so is any 
definite and prolonged settling down into keys ; 
so that the mind is led on firom point to point 
by constant change of phase and aspect in the 
figures, and by frequent steps of modulation. 
The division is called the ' working-out * or the 
' development * portion, because the music is car- 
ried on by working out or developing the figures 
and phrases of the principal subjects, by reiterat- 
ing and interlacing the parts of them which are 
most striking and characteristic, and subjecting 
them to variation, transformation, fugal treat- 
ment, and all the devices both technical and 
ideal of which the composer is master. 

With regard to the form in which this part 
of the movement shall be put, the composer ia 
left to a great extent to his own resources and 
judgement. The musical material employed is 
almost invariably derived from the subjects and 
figures of the first division of the movement, but 
they are sometimes so transfigured by ingenious 
treatment that they look quite like new. The 
contrast of character between the principal sub- 
jects and accessories b generally sufficient to 
supply plenty of variety, and in most ca s es 
both of the principal subjects are thoroughly 
discussed; but sometimes one subject prepon- 
derates over another in strong features of rhythm 
or melody ; and as in such a case it is much 
more available for working effectively, it 00- 
casionally happens that a more tranquil or 
plain subject is altogether neglected in the 
' working-out.* 

The independent introduction of figures and 
-aubjects which did not appear in the first divi- 
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-non of fhe movement (the so-called 'ezpodtlon *), 
11 not strictly consistent with the principle of 
design upon which a Binary movement is 
founded. In Beethoven's works, which are the 
best models of a consistent and liberal treatment 
of Instrumental forms, it is only met with con- 
spicuously and frequently in early works, such 
as the pianoforte Sonatas up to op. ij.; and 
these obviously belong to a time when he had 
not so thorough a grip on the form as he ob- 
tained afterwards. Among bis Symphonies the 
Eroica is the only striking exception ; and in 
that great work the fact may be explained by the 
poetical undercurrent in his mind. Among his 
finest Trios and Quartets an instance is hardlv 
to be found, and the same is the case with 
Mozart's best Quartetts and Symphonies. 

The instances in which new features are in- 
troduced in company with figures of the first 
division of the movement are on a different foot- 
ing, as their appearance does not then make 
any break in Uie development or working 
out of the principal ideas, which goes on 
simultaneously, and is for the time only en- 
hanced by fresh by-play. A very happy in- 
stance is in the first movement of Beethoven's 
Symphony in Bb, where a figure of the first sub- 
ject, after being toyed with for some time is made 
to serve as an accompaniment to a new and very 
noticeable phrase. In the following example, (a) 
is the tune of the first subject in its original 
form, (6) the passsge in the working-out in which 
it serves as sccompaniment to a new feature. 
. Ex. 1. (a) 
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With regard to the harmonic or tonal struc- 
ture of this part of the movement, composers* 
minds came to be exercised very early to find 
some way of infusing order into its apparently 
indefinite texture. As long as movements were 
very short it was sufficient merely to pass 
through a key which had been noticeably absent 
in the fir^t part ; and this object, combined with 
the traditions of the short dance forms, in which 
the elementary design of sonata movements was 



prefigured, to cause stress to be laid on the Sub- 
dominant key. But this was soon found to be in- 
sufficient to relieve the design of indefiniteness ; 
and composers then hit upon the use of sequences 
as a way of making their progressions intel- 
ligible ; and this device is afterwards met 
with very frequently in the 'working-out* in 
every variety of treatment, from the simple and 
obvious successions used by Corelli and Si^latti. 
and other masters of the early Italian instrumental 
school, up to the examples of sequence piled on 
sequence, and spread in broad expanses with 
steps of several bars in length, such as are osed 
by Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. 

In order to show how order mav be infused into 
the apparently unrestricted fireedom of this part 
of a movement, the working-out of the first move- 
ment of Bee4hoven*s PastonJ Symphony may pro- 
fitably be examined, a« it is singularly clear and 
simple, both in the development and distribution 
of figures, and also in the plan upon which the 
harmonic and tonal successions are distributed. 

There is not a single bar in it which is not 
clearly based upon some figure from the first 
half of the movement; but it happens that the 
superior opportunities for development offered 
by the first subject are so great that it alone 
serves as the basis of the whole division, the 
second subject being ignored. 

From the melody of the subject five conspi- 
cuous figures are extracted for the purposes of 
development, (a) (6) (c) (d) (•) in the following 
quotation : — 

^'^ (a) (b) (e) 




The working-out begins with the reiteration 
of the first figure of i^ as in Example 3 ; and 




then two bars of th^ subject are given twice, 
as if to caU the attention of the hearer to the 
matter to be discussed. The whole process 
in these eight bars is repeated exactly on other 
degrees of the scale, for the purposes of design, 
and this process ends with the figure (&), which 
thereupon becomes the centre of interest, and 
taking the form shown in Ex. 4, is kunohed 
Ex.4, (b) 
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Qpon • career which lasts tmcheckecl for thirty- 
six bars, embracing a long crescendo. The oU- 
max being reached, Beethoven, in a manner very 
eharaoteristio of him, drops quickly from fortis- 
simo to pianOp in order to make another start 
in climbing to another fortissimo. But by way 
of guarding against the monotony of b^^uming 
again at once with the same materials, he intro- 
duces a short passage of more broken character 
with quicker ohai^^ of harmony, in which 
there is a witty bit of by-play founded on the 
latter part of the fiffare just before predominant 
(Ex. 5), and pointed allusions to the first subject. 



Ex. 5. 




Then the rhythmic figure (&) again asserts itself, 
and resumes its course for another thirty-six bars, 
matohing the first thirty-six in distribution, but 
starting from another point in the scale, and 
making the one vital change of the harmony in 
the passage down a third instead of up a third ; 
and the whole is followed by the same broken 
passage as before, but transposed. The reference 
to the subject with which this concludes is carried 
a step further to the figures (d) and (e), which 
from that time are continually used, in balanced 
groups of passages mounting thirds each time, 
till the end of the working-out, and always 

Slainly. The following quotation will serve to 
iustrate the manner in which this part of the 
subject is worked, persisting through modula- 
tions, and even somewhat changing its character, 
without losing its identity (£z« 6). 







ziis '^ '^^Twrr ' 
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This constant use of the first subject through 
the whole of the working-out is a little un- 
oommon, but it is made speoiallj eflfoctiva in 
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this Instance by the difference of character 
which subsists between the two phrases of the 
subject. In connection with this is to be 
noticed the nicety of management by which 
Beethoven avoids making the figure he had 
used at the latter part of the working-out 
come too soon and too obviously in the re- 
capitulation. He not only interpolates a fresh 
passage on the Dominant between one phrase of 
the subject and another, but when the melody 
(d) (e) comes in again it is hidden away under 
an ornamental variation, so that its prominence 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The harmonic structure of this working-out 
is as simple as the distribution of subject matter. 
Everything fh>m beginning to end is reducible 
to balancing groups of passages of differont 
lengths. To b^n with, a passage of eight bars 
is divided into groups of four hm, representing 
C as tonic and dominant alternately, and this is 
directly answered by a similar set of eight bars 
divided also into fours and treating the root F in 
similar manner. This in its turn U followed by 
a long passage of forty bars, in which there is 
only one change of harmony. The first twelve 
ban are on Bb, and the next twenty-eight on D, 
and this in its turn is followed by a short passage 
of six bars, in which the harmony changes more 
quickly ; making altogether forty-six bsrs of very 
definite design ; and this is instantly followed by 
another forty-six bars starting from G, of exactly 
the same design saving the one very artistio 
change before idluded to — ^namely, that the one 
change of harmony in the long passage devoted 
to the rhythmic figure (d) is down a third instead 
of up. These ninety-two bars are therefore ex- 
actly divisible into two groups of forty-six, which 
match exactly ; and the remainder of the work- 
ing-out (thirty-six bars) is made of a series of 
melodic sequences, rising thirds each time, wiUi 
a short passage consisting of closer repetitions of 
concise figures to prepare the re-entry of the first 
subject after the principal key has been reached. 

The exactness of these balancing portions will 
be best appreciated by a oondensed scheme of 
the central ninety-two bars, which form the most 
conspicuous feature of this working-out. In the 
following example the second line represents 
the passage which follows immediately after 
that represented by the first. 

Ex.7. 
la ban . aSba w. abar t. 



xaban. aSbtn. abftn. 
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A point of great interest in connection with 
working-out is the device of transforming figures 
and subjects by modification of intervals or 
rhythms, in such a way that they either take a 
new interest without losing their identity (as hnp- 
pens in the case of some of the figures used in 
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th0 woridng-ont of ilie PastonJ Symphony), or 
else are by degrees divested of such identil^ m 
they hiid, uid merged in some other subject. 
Beethoven wns the first great master who de- 
yeloped this device to any degree of importance ; 
it became with him quite a marked feature 
of instrumental music, and has been used by 
every notable composer since his time. In con- 
nection especially with working-out, it is used 
sometimes to enhance the interest of a figure 
which is much used in development; and 
sometimes, and with importance, to dovetail one 
section of the movement into another, by causing 
a subject, or a figure extracted to form a subject, 
and change by degrees till it takes the form of 
part of the subject of another. A most notable 
instance is the dovetailing of the ' working-out ' to 
the 'recapitulation' in the first movement of 
Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 91, in £ minor. An 
ornamental passage nut over a part of a subject 
with a phrase quoted in the working-out ends as 
at (a) Ex. 8, which has at first sight no osten- 
sible connection with the principal subject. But 
in order to make the continuity of the movement 
as close as possible, and also of course to intro- 
duce a feature of interest, Beethoven makes 
this figure pass through five modifications, and 
then come out as the first phrase of the subject 
in recapitulation. The changes are as follows, 

(a) being the end of the ornamental passage, 

(b) (c) (</) and (e) its successive modifications, 
and (jf) the beginning of the recapitulation of 
this principal subject. The device is enhanced 
in this case by the echoes of imitation ; and by 
the dying away of the old figure in a constant 
diminuendo, and its bursting out with renewed 
vigour as the impulsive first subject. 

Bx.8. 



WOTTON. 
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The actual procen of working-out is not con- 
fined to the one position of the c«ntral diviiion in 



» Binaxy movement; it is frequently used also 
in the Coda, which occasionally is of lai^ger pro- 
portions and more full of interest than the 
actual working-out — as in the first moTement 
of Beethoven's Sonata in £^, Op. 81a. A 
working-out also occurs in many rondos, occu- 
pying the place of one of the episodes, in a 
central position similar to that which it occupies 
in a Binary movement. 

In many overtures which are theoretically in 
Binary form, the working out is almost entirely 
suppressed, and a mere short passage of modu- 
lation is interposed in its place between the 
exposition of the subjects and their recapitu- 
lation. [C.H.H.P.] 

WORNUM. The name of Womum is inti- 
mately connected with the invention and 
development of the Upright piano, since it 
is Robert Womum*s action, patented in 1826, 
though not completed until the * tie * was added 
in 1 8 a8, that is the universally adopted Cottage 
or Pianino action. Its excellence was early 
recognised, but at first in France, where Pape 
introduced and Pleyel adopted it. From this 
circumstance it has been called the 'French* 
action; its use, however, has extended to 
wherever upright pianos are made, and it 
does not appear likely to be superseded. Robert 
Womum, the father of the inventor, was of a 
Berkshire &mily, originally Wornham, and was 
bom in 1742. He was a music-seller in Glass- 
house Street, and from 1777 in Wigmore-street, 
and died in 181 5. His son Robert Womum, 
bom 1780, was tiie inventor of diagonally and 
upright-strung low upright pianos in 1811 and 
181 3, which he named, respectively, the ' Unique* 
and the 'Harmonic* He brought out his 
well-known 'piccolo* piano, in 1827, and finally 
perfected his crank action in 1829. He was 
intended for the Church, but the mechanical 
bias prevailed, and he went into partnership 
with Geoige Wilkinson, in a pianoforte business 
in Oxford Street in 1 8 10. A fire in 181 2 caused 
a dissolution of this partnership. He ultimately 
established the present Warehouse and Concert 
Room in Store Street, and died in 1852. The 
present head of the firm of Robert Womum & 
Sons is Mr. A. N. Womum, who has succeeded 
to his grandfather*s inventive talent. [See 

PlANOFOBTS, vol. U. p. 719 6.] [A. J.H.] 

WOTTON, WiLUAM, 'Orkyn maker,* la 
i486 built a 'pair of organs for Magdalen 
College, Oxford, for £a8, and in 1487 agreed to 
make a similar instrument for Merton Collcffe^ 
whidi wt» to be completed in 1489. [V. de r.] 

WOTTON, William Bali, bassoon-player, 
was bom at Torquay, Sept. 6, 1832. His &ther 
was oorporal-major m the ist Life Guards, and he 
was thus brought up amox^; the best regimental 
music. His fondness for the art showed itself very 
early ; he learnt the flute and comet, and at the 
age of thirteen entered the band of the regiment, 
inio basMon he learned with John Hardy, an ex- 
cellent player, under whom he laid the foundation 
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of th»t artisiio style and ohann of tone wbicli 
distinguiMh him. He studied orchestral playing 
at the Royal Academy under the late Mr. 
Charles Lucas. His first appearance as a soloist 
was at the Town Hall. Windsor, where he and 
the late William Croder (a most admirable 
player, who died early in 1 871, after having been 
for many years First Oboe at the Crystal Palace) 
played a duet for oboe and bassoon under the 
direction of Dr. (now Sir George) Elvey. On the 
death of Baumann he would have accepted en- 
gagements with Jullien for the Promenade 
Concerts, and with Alfred Mellon for the Orches- 
tral Union, if Waddell, his bandmaster, had not 
peremptorily forbade it. He was then transferred 
from the bassoon to the saxophone, of which he 
was the earliest player in England. In 1886 he 
left the Life Guards and joined the orchestra of 
the Crystal Palace, in which he has played 
First Basaoon ever since. He is also a member 
of the orchestras of the Philharmonic, Albert 
Hall, and many others, and is Professor of the 
BasHOon at the Royal College of Music. [G.] 
WRANIZKY, Paul, conductor of the or- 
chestra at the two Court Theatres at Vienna, 
and a popular composer of operas and instru- 
mental music, bom Dec. 30, 1756, at Neureusch 
in Moravia* was educated at the monastery 
close by, and at Iglau and Olmutz, where he 
perfected himself, especially in violin-playing. 
In 1776 he went to Vienna to study theology 
at the Imperial Seminary, and at once obtained 
a post as conductor. He then studied com- 
position with Kraus, a Swedish composer then 
living in Vienna^ and produced a number of new 
works which attracted notice. Towards the 
end of 1780 he became conductor of the court- 
theatres, and remained so till his death. He was 
also for many years capellmebter to Prince Lob- 
kowitz. His operas were great fikvourites, and 
became known nearly throughout Grermany. The 
one which was oftenest and longest performed 
was 'Oberon' (May 23, 1791), a serio-comic 
fairy o)iera, libretto adapted by Giesecke from 
Wieland, which at one time ran the 'Zaubei^ 
flote* hard. Special mention should abo be 
made of ' Die gute Mutter,* comic opera (1795) ; 
'Der Schreiner,* Singspiel (1799); 'MitgefQhl,* 
Liederspiel (1804); all produced at the court 
theatre, as were also many ballets, including : — 
'Die Weinlese,* *Das Crtheil des Paris,* 'Der 
Sabtnerraub,' sJl between 1794 and 1800. Gor- 
ber gives a detailed catalogue of Wranizky's 
operas, ballets, and instrumental music. Among 
his many works, mostly published by Andr<$ 
in Paris and Vienna may be specified: — la 
qrmphonies ; string-quintets, quartets, and 
Itrios ; 3 trios for a flutes and oello, op. 83 ; 
concertos for oello, op. 37, flute op. 24; and 
sonatas for pianoforte, violin, and cello. He 
also left much music in MS. His connection 
with the Tonkiinstler-Societat must not be passed 
over. He entered it in 1793* and having be- 
come secretary undertook at Haydn's instigation 
to reorganise its affairs, then in a very bad state. 
In 1797 he completely efiaoed the difficulties 
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which existed in 1770, when Haydn had thought 
of entering. Haydii had a great respect for him, 
both as a man and an artist, and expressly desired 
that he might lead the strings at the first per- 
formances of the 'Creation' and the 'Seasons.' 
Wranizkydied in Vienna, Sept. a6, 1808. [CJ'.P.] 
WRESTPLANK' and WRESTPINS. The 
Wrestplank or Pinblook of a pianoforte is the 
carrier of the wrest or tuning-pins, and is of 
great importance to the tone and stability of 
the instrument, its solidity maintaining the due 
continuance of the upper partials of the strings 
as it also contributes to the enduring resistance 
against their tension. In modem pianos it is 
built up of layers of wood with grain running 
alternately longitudinally and transversely ; the 
woods employed being generally beech and 
wainscot. A brass plate which is to be often 
seen covering the wrestplank and is attractive 
to the eye, plays no real part in assuring the 
solidity of the structure. Broadwooda* metal 
pin-piece, a plate of iron } inch thick, through 
which the wrestpins screw into the wooden 
wrestplank beneath, is the surest means for 
keeping the pin in position without crushiz^ 
the wood where the leverage of the string is 
exerted, or allowing the tuner the £Acile but 
unsound practice of rocking the pin fit>m side to 
side. Becker of St. Petersburg exhibited at 
Paris, 1S78, a grand piano wherein this part of 
the instrument was entirely of iron, and cast 
together with the frame. The bar was not bored 
for wrestpins, but was the bed for a system of 
mechanical tuning-pins, the principle of which is 
the female screw analogous to the machine heads 
used in guitars, etc. Becker has been followed 
by others, as was shown in the London Inven- 
tions Exhibition, 1885, where four more or less 
ingenious adaptations of this principle were 
submitted. The prime objection to mechanical 
tuning-pins, first introduced in pianos in 1800 by 
John Isaac Hawkins, and tried again from 
time to time, is in the fact that the elaa* 
ticity of the wire is rebellious to a method of 
tuning that proceeds throughout by very small 
degrees. The string requires to be drawn tip 
boldly, so as to give at once the tension intended. 
Without this the operation of tuning beoomet 
tedious to the ear, which tires with a process 
which, through the slow and uncertain response 
due to the points of friction, seems interminable. 
[See PiANOFOBTB, Tone, Tuning.] [AJ.H.] 

WRIGHT, HsNRT, music-publisher. [See 
Walsh, vol. iv. p. 380.] 

WRIST TOUCH (Ger. Handgelenk). In 
pianoforte playing, detached notes can be pro- 
duced in three different ways, by movement of 
the finger, by the action of the wrist, and by 
the movement of the arm from the elbow. 
[Staccato.] Of these, wrist-touch is the most 
serviceable, being available for chords and 
octaves as well as single soimds, and at the 

1 WrMtfromwrMto»,A.B.,tottr«toaitriiittoar*qulndt«aaloo( 
0.x. wrwt. % limine huniner or ktr. 

Hi* elartoocd bath a xnxMAj kjnde. 

As tb« «yr« If wreatad hlffh and Iowa. Skdton. 
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same time leas fatiguing than the movement 
from the elbow. Single-note paasages can be 
executed from the wrist in a more rapid tempo 
than ia possible by means of finger-staccato. 

In wrist-touch, the fore-arm remains quiescent 
in a horizontal position, while the keys are 
struck by a rapid rertical movement of the 
hand from the wrist joint. The most important 
application of wrist-touch is in the performance 
of brilliant octave-passages; and by practice the 
necessary flexibility of wrist and velocity of 
movement can be developed to s sur))riBing 
extent, many of the most celebrated executants, 
among whom may be specially mentioned 
Alexander Dreyscbock, having been renowned 
for the rapidity and vigour of their octaves. 
Examples of wnst octaves abound in pianoforte 
music from the time of Clementi (who has an 
octave-study in his Qradus, No. 65), but Bee- 
thoven appears to have made remarkably little 
use of octave-passages, the short passaj^es in the 
Finale of the Senate in C, Op. a, No. 3, and the 
Trio of the Scherzo of the Senate in C minor 
for Piano and Violin, Op. 30, No. a, with per- 
haps the long unison passage in the first move- 
ment of the Concerto in Eb (though here the 
tempo is scarcely rapid enough to necessitete 
the use of the wrist), being almost the onlv 
examples. A fine example of wrist-touch, both 
in octeves and chords, is afforded by the accom- 
paniment to Schubert*s ' Erl King.* 

In modem music, passages requiring a com- 
bination of wrist and finger movement are some- 
times met with, where the thumb or the little 
finger remains stetionary, while repeated single 
notes or chords are played by the opposite side 
of the hand. In all these cases, examples of 
which are given below, although the movements 
of the wrist are considerably limited by the 
stetionary finger, the repetition is undoubtedly 
produced by true wrist-action, and not by finger- 
movement. Adolph KuUak {Kuntl des An- 
achlagt) calls this 'half-wrist touch' {haXbet 
SandgeUnk). 



ScuuiiANfv, •Reconnalsance* (Carneval). 
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Thalbbro, * BIo«e in Egltto.' 
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In such frequent chord-figures as the following, 
the short chord is played with a particularly free 
and loose wrist, the longer one being emphasized 
by a oertein pressure fr^m the arm. 

MsMOBLssoHir, Cdlo Sonata (Op. 45). 
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Such pasaages, if in rapid tempo, would be 
nearly impossible if played entirely from the 
elbow. [F.T.] 

WtJERST, RiOHABD Fbrdinand, Composer 
and critic, bom at Berlin, Feb. a a, i8a4; died 
there Oct. 9, 1881. Was a pupil of Rungen- 
hagen*s at the Academy, of Hubert, Ries, and 
David in violin, and of Mendelssohn in com- 
position. After touring for a couple of years, he 
fettled at his native place and became in 1856 
K. Musikdirector, in 1874 Frofeasor, and 1877 
Member, of the Academy of Arts. He was for 
many years teacher of composition in Kullak^s 
Oonservatorium. He contributed to the ' Berliner 
Fremdenblatt,'and in 1874-5 edited the 'Berliner 
Musikzeitung.* His works comprise five operas, 
symphonies, overt)ires, quartets, etc None are 
known in this country. He died Oct. 9, 1881. [G.] 

WULLNER, Franz, bom Jan. a8, 183a, at 
Miinater, son of a distinguished philologist, 
director of the Gymnasium at Dilsseldorf. 
Franz attended the Gymnasium of Munster till 
1848, and passed the final examination; study- 
ing the piano and composition with Carl Arnold 
up to 1846, and afterwards with Schindler. In 
1848 WUllner followed Schindler to Frankfort, 
and continued his studies with him and F« 
Kessler tUl 185a. The winter of i85a-3 he 
passed in Brussels, frequently playing in public, 
and enjoying the society of F^tis, Kufferath, and 
other musicians. As a pianist he confined him^* 
self almost entirely to Beethoven's concertos and 
sonatas, especially the later ones. He then made 
a concert-tour through Bonn, Cologne, Bretnen, 
Munster, etc., and spent some little time in Han- 
over and Leipzig. In March 1854 he arrived in 
Munich, and on Jan. i, 1856, became PF. Pro> 
feasor at the Oonservatorium there. In 1858 he 
became music-director of the town of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, being elected unanimously out of fifty- 
four candidates. Here he conducted the sub- 
scription concerto, and the vocal and orchestral 
unions. He tumed his attention mainly to the 
orchestra and chorus, and introduced for the first 
time many of the great works to the concert-hall 
of Aix. In 1 86 1 he received the title of Musik- 
director to the King of Prussia, and in 1864 
was joint-conductor with Riete of the 41st 
Lower Rhine Festival. 

In the autumn of 1864 Wiillner returned to 
Munich as court-C!apellmeister to the King. His 
duty was to conduct the services at the court- 
church, and while there he reorganised the choir, 
and added to the repertoire many fine church- 
works, especially of the early Italian school. He 
also organised concerto for the choir, the pro- 
grammes of which included old Italian, old (Ger- 
man, and modem music, sacred and secular. In the 
autumn of 1 867 he took the organisation and direc- 
tion of the vocal classes in the king*s new School 
of Music, and on Biilow*s resignation the whole 
production department came into his hands, with 
the title of < Inspector of the School of Music* 
and in 1875 of 'Professor Royal.' During this 
time he wrote his admirable 'Choral Exercises 
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lor the Munich School of Made,* an English 
edition of which, by A. Spengel, is now published 
(London: Forsyth). 

When Wullner succeeded Bfilow at the Court 
Theatre in 1869, he found himself plunged into 
personal difficulties of all kinds connected with 
the production of Wagner's ' Bheingold * ; but 
his tact and ability surmounted aU, and the result 
was an unqualified success. The Rheingold was 
followed by the 'Walkure,* one of the most 
brilliant achievements of the Munich stage in 
modem times, and in 1 870 Wullner was appointed 
oourt-Capellmeister in chief. He also succeeded 
BtUow as conductor of the concerts of the Aca- 
demy of Music, and carried them on alone till 
Levi was associated with him in 1872. In 1877 
he lefb Munich,^ in order to succeed Rietz at 
Dresden as Capellmeister of the court-theatre, 
and artist-director of the ConserVatorium, and 
here he remained until called to fill the place of 
Hiller at Cologne, April i, 1885. 

WlUlner's works include: — 'Heinrich der 
Finkler, cantata for voice and orchestra— first 
prize at the competition of the Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
Liedertafel in 1864; PF. pieces for a and 
4 hands, and chamber-musio ; several books 
of Lieder for single voice; important choral 
compositions, with and without orchestra, such 
aa masses, motets, Lieder for mixed chorus, a 
Miserere for double choir, op. 26 ; Psalm cxxv. 
for chorus and orchestra, op. 40, etc.; a new 
arrangement of Weber's * Oberon,' the additional 
recitatives being compiled from materials in the 
opera (the libretto by F. Grandaur of Munich). 
In this form ' Oberon ' has been put on the stage 
at several of the great German theatres.— His 
editions of six of Haydn*s Symphonies (Rieter- 
Biedermann) must not be overlooked. [M.F.] 

I Tlw XJalrmUtf eoaterad to him th* bonoruy dcgr** of DoeUv. 
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W7LDE, HxHBT, conductor and oompoMr, 
bom in Hertfordshire, i8aa : though intended 
for Holy Orders, had so strong a bent for music, 
that he was placed at sixteen under Moschelea, 
and in 1843 became a student at the Royal 
Academy under Cipriani Potter, of which he 
afterwards was appointed one of the Professors 
of Harmony. In 1850 he obtained the degree 
of Mus. Doc. of Cunbridge University. He 
acted as Juror in the Musical Instrument 
Section in the International Exhibitions of 185 1 
and 1863, and in 1863 was elected Professor of 
Music at Greeham College, London. In 1853 
the New Philharmonic Society was founded by 
Sir Charles Fox, and others, on the advice of 
Dr. Wylde. [See New Philharuonio Societt. 
vol. ii. p. 452.] In 1858 he assumed the sole 
responsibility of the undertaking and conducted 
its annual series of concerts till 1870. Dr. Wylde 
founded the London Academy of Music, and 
built St. George's Hall, Langham Place, for 
its purposes, which was opened in the summer of 
1867. The London Academy has since opened 
branch establishments at South Kensington and 
Brighton. Dr. Wylde's musical compositions in- 
clude a setting of Milton's Paradise Lost for solos, 
choms and orchestra, performed by the New 
Philharmonic Society, May 11, 1853, and May i, 
1 854 ; and a Cantata * Prayer and Praise ' for the 
same ; selection performed, June 9, 1852 ; Pian»> 
forte Concerto in F minor performed April 14, 
1853; Pianoforte Sonatas ; a ' Rhapsodic for piano* 
(op. a) ; Fantasia sur un air favori (op. 6) ; English 
songs from Goethe and Schiller ; English songi^ 

• The Sea Nymphs,' vocal duet, etc. Dr. W>lde 
is also the author of *The Science of Music,' 

* Modem Counterpoint,' ' Music in its Art Mys- 
teries.* Mr. John Francis Baraett, the composer, 
and teacher of piano at the Royal College of 
Music, was a pupil of Dr. Wylde's. [A.O.] 
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YANIEWICZ, Tiolhi pkyer. See Javh- 
wicz, vol. ii. p. 30 b, 
YANKEE DOODLE. The arigin of the 
American natioiiAl air is enveloped in almost as 

Seat obscurity as that which surrounds the an- 
orship of ' God save the King.' Though the 
song is but little more than a century old, the 
number of different accounts of its origin which 
are given in American works is extremely be- 
wildering. The most sntisfactory oouree will 
therefore be to notice briefly the various existing 
statements on the subject, together with a few 
remarks on the credibility of the different 
theories. 

I. It has been stated repeatedly in American 
periodicals during the past forty years that a 
biJlad existed in England which was sune to 
the tune of ' Yankee Doodle,' the wards of which 
ran — 

Ksnkee Doodls osine to town. 

On a litUe pony. 
He stack a feather in hit ei^ 

^r\A c%\\^ him MsCSTOni. 

and that another ballad sung to the same tnne 
began 'The Roundheads and the Cavaliers.' 
Both these songs were said to date from the 
time of the Rebellion, and the ' Nankee Doodle ' 
in the former is stated to have been a nickname 
for Cromwell, and to have alluded to his entry 
into Oxford *on a small horse with his single 
plume, which he wore fastened in a sort of knot, 
which the adherents of the royal party called 
" Macaroni " out of derision.' 

This story is said to occur in the 'Musical 
Reporter* of May 1841 ('Historical Magazine,* 
1857, P* "i)» ^"^ whoever invented it showed a 
lack of antiquarian knowledge in fixing upon the 
period of the Civil War as the date of the song. 
No scholar could imagine Cromwell 'with a 
■ingle white plume,' and the occurrence of the 
word ' Macaroni ' alone points to the date of the 
rhyme, the term having tirst arisen in connection 
with the Macaroni Club, which flourished be- 
tween 1750 and 1770. The Rev. T. Woodfall 
Ebsworth, undoubtedly the greatest living au- 
thority on English ballads, in reply to an enquiry 
addressed to him on the subject^ writes as fol- 
lows : — ' I believe that I have seen and weighed, 
more or less, every such ballad still remaining in 
print, and most of those in MS. that search hss 
detected : and I can declare unhesitatingly that 
I never came across any indication of such an 
anti-Cromwellian original as the apocryphal 
" Nankee Doodle carae to town." I believe that 
none such is extant or ever appeared. . . . There 
is no contemporary (i.e. 1 040-1 660— or, say, 
1648-1699) ballad specially entitled "The 

tOr'OBsKntlilL* 



Boundheadi and the OsTalien,** although 1 
rate rhymed poems on each class are well known 
to me — not songs or meant to be sung.* 

a. It has not escaped notice that Uie nnnfrj* 
rhyme^ 

ImcT Locket lost her poeksl, 

Elttjr Ftiher found it. 
Not a Dit of money in It, 

Only Wnding lound it. 

which has been fiuniliar as fiu* back as the 
memories of those now living, has always been 
sung to the tune of 'Yankee Doodle.^ This 
fact baa been pressed into the service of what 
we may call the pre-Revolution theory in a very 
ingenious manner, principally owing to that in- 
ventive and unreliable antiquary, Dr. Rirabault, 
In the 'Historical Magazine' (1858, p. 214) a 
letter from this gentleman is printed in which 
he states that the tune occurs in Walsh's ' Col- 
lection of Dances for the year 1 750 * under the 
name of ' Fisher's Jig/ that Kitty Fisher was a 
celebrated beauty of Charles II.'s reign, whose 
portrait appears among Hollar's engravings of 
English courtesans, and that it is certain that 
the air is known in England as ' Kitty Fisher*t 
Jig.' Walsh's ' Collection of Dances for the year 
1 750 ' seems unfortunately to have disappeared : 
there is no copy of it in the British Museum, 
Royal College of Music, or Euing Libraries, and 
though the present writer has examined many 
collections of dance tunes of the i8th century, 
no copy of * Fisher's Jig * has turned up. The 
statement that Kitty Fisiier lived in the reign of 
Charles II. is absolutely wrong. Her real name 
was Fischer, and she was the daughter of a Ger- 
man. She was for many years a reigning toast 
in the last century, and in 1766 was married to 
a Mr. Norris. She died in 177 1. It would 
therefore have been impossible for her portrait 
to have been engraved by Hollar, even if he had 
engraved a series of portraits of English courte- 
san)*, which was not the case. It is not to be 
wondered at that in the face of this tissue of 
mis-statements we should find Lucy Locket— 
whose name is unmistakeably borrowed from the 
Beggar s Opera — described as, like Kitty Fisher, 
' a well-known character in the gay world.' 

3. In Littell's 'Living Age* (Boston. Aug. 
1 861), a story is told, on the authority of a 
writer in the New York ' Evening Post,* to the 
effect that the song is sung in Holland by Grer- 
man harvesters, whence it may have come to 
America. Unfortunately for the credibility of this 
account, its inventor has fitted some words to the 
tune wliioh are in no known language, conclu- 
sively proving the story to be a hoax, though the 
Duyckincks have thought it worth reproducing in 
their Cyclopaedia. 
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4. It is stated that in Bai^b's * Anecdotes of 
Music* (1 81 4), the air of * Yankee Doodle' is 
said to occur in J. C. Smith's ' Ulysses * — a state- 
ment we have been unable to verify, as no copy 
of that opera is accessible. 

5. A writer in 'All the Year Round* (Feb. 
1870) alleges that T. Moncrieff had traced the 
air to a fife-major of the Grenadier Guards, who 
composed it as a march in the last century. It 
is most probable that the air was originally a 
military quick-step, but this account of its au- 
thorship is too vague to be accepted implicitly. 

6. In Admiral Preble's 'History of the flag 
of the United States/ it is sUted that the tune 
occurs in an opera of Ame*s to the words ' Did 
little Dickey ever trick ye t * This is an error : 
the song in question is in Arnold's 'Two to One ' 
(1784), and there the tune is called 'Yankee 
I)oodle.* As this is probably the earliest in- 
stance of its appearance in print, it is given 
below, the words of the song being omitted. 





7. Passing by the fanciful opinions that ' Yan- 
kee Doodle is of Spanish or Hungarian origin, 
we come to the traditional account of its origin, 
which agrees with what may be gathered from 
the above accounts, viz. that the tune is of Eng- 
lish origin and not older than the middle of the 
last century. The Boston 'Journal of the 
Times* for September 1768 is said to contain 
the earliest mention of it, in the following para- 
graph (quoted in the ' Historical Magazine ' for 
1857):— 'The [Britishl fleet was brought to 
anchor near Castle William ; that night . . . 
those passing in boats observed great rejoicings, 
and that the Yankee Doodle song was the 
capital piece in the band of music* It is only a 
few years before this that the traditional account 
places the origin of the song. In 1 755, during 
the French and Indian war. General Amherst 
had under his command an army of regular and 
provincial troops. Among the former was a 
Dr. Schuckbui^h (whose conmiission as surgeon 
is dated June 25, 1737), to whom the tune is 
traditionally ascribed, though it seems more pro- 
bable that he was only the author of the words. 
It is said that * the fantastic appearance of the 
colonial contingent, with their variegated, ill- 
fitting, and incomplete uniforms,* was a continual 
butt for the humour of the regular troops, and 
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that Dr. Schuckburgh recommended the tune to 
the colonial officers *as one of the most cele- 
brated airs of martial musick. The joke took, 
to the no small amusement of the British corps. 
Brother Jonathan exclaimed that it was " 'nation 
fine,** and in a few days nothing was heard in the 
provincial camp but the air of Yankee Doodle.* 
This account is said to have appeared in the 
' Albany Statesman * early in the present cen- 
tury ; it is also to be found in vol. iiL of the 
'New Hampshire Collections, Historical and 
Miscellaneous' (1834). The words evidently 
date from about the year 1755. '^^ origmal 
name of the song is ' llie Yankee's Return from 
Camp,' and it b^^ : — 

Psther and I went down to oamp^ 
Along with Gaptain Oooding; 

There we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty-podding. 

The author of the account of the song in the 
' New Hampshire Collections ' quotes a venion 
printed about 1 790, and there are several others 
extant, though even in 1824 it is said that the 
burlesque song was passing into oblivion. It is 
noticeable that in the later versions of the song 
the early notices of ' Captain Washington ' are 
replaced by the following : — 

And there was Captain Washington, 
And gentlefolks about him ; 
They say he's grown so 'taraal proud, 
He will not ride without 'em. 

The tune itself seems also to have suffered several 
changes. Mr. A. W . Thayer has kindly favoured 
us with the following version as it was sung 
sixty years since, and as it has been handed 
down by tradition in his family from revolu- 
tionary times : — 




Tan-kM doodle, koep it np, Tankee doodto dan • dy. 



Mlad the miule end Uie itep, Aod with the flrls be hen • 6j. 

tn spite of various attempts to dislodge it, 
'Yankee Doodle* remains the national air of 
the United States. As a melody it has little 
beyond simplicity in its favour, but there is a 
quaint direct and incisive character about it 
which redeems it from vulgarity, beside which 
the historical associations of the tune, connected 
as it is with the establishment of American 
Independence, should have saved it from some of 
the criticisms to which it has been subjected. 
In the words of the Hon. Stt^phen Salisbury, 
* Yankee Doodle is national property, but it is 
not a treasure of the highest value. It has 
some antiquarian claims for which its friends do 
not care. It cannot be disowned, and it will not 
be disused. In its own words, 

It suits for feasts, it suits for Am, 
And Just as well for fighting. 
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It exists now as an instramental and not as a 
Tocal performance. Its words are never heard, 
and, I think, would not he acceptable in Ame- 
rica for public or private entertainments. And 
itH music must he silent when serious purposes 
are entertained and men's hearts are moved to 
high efforts and great sacrifices.' ^ [W.B.S.] 

YONGE, or YOUNG, Nicholas, the com- 
piler of MusiOA Tbansalpina [see vol. ii., 
p. 416], is probably identical with a Nicholas 
Young who was a singing-man at St. Paul's 
Cathedral in the time of Elizabeth. Bumej, 
misled by a passage in the Dedication to the 
1st Book of Musica Transalpina, says that he 
was an Italian merchant, whereas all that Yonge 
says is 'Since I first began to keepe house in 
this citie, a great number of Gentlemen and 
Merchants of good accompt (as well of this 
realme as of forreine nations) have taken in 
good part such entertainment of pleasure, as 
my poore abilitie was able to affoord them, both 
by the exercise of Musicke daily used in my 
house, and by furnishing them with Bookes of 
that kind yeerely sent me out of Italy and other 
places.' Young was bom at Lewes, Sussex. His 
mother's maiden name was Bray. During the 
greater part of his life he lived in the paruh of 
St.Michaers, Comhill : he had nine children, most 
of whom survived him and settled in the same 
parish, where his descendants remained until the 
1 8th century, when some of them are found in that 
of St. James, Clerkenwell. His wife's name was 
Jane, and he was probably married about 1584. 
The title-page of the first Book of Musica Trans- 
alpina has been already given (vol. ii, p. 416 a) ; 
that of the second Book runs as follows — 
'Musica Transalpina. The Second Booke of 
Madrigalles, to 5 & 6 Voices : translated out of 
sundrie Italian Authors, and newly published by 
Nicholas Yonge. At London Printed by Thomas 
Este. 1597.' Lists of the contents of both volumes 
are printed (with many mistakes) in Rimhault's 
< Bibliotheca Madrigaliana ' (i 847). Both books 
(copies of which are in the British Museum, 
Royal College of Music, and Huth Collections) 
seem to have been very successful. Bodenham 
printed the word? of three of the madrigals in 
'England's Helicon' (1600), and Dr. Heather, 
in his portrait in the Music School, Oxford, is 
represented holding a volume lettered ' Musica 
Transalpina.' Yonge died in October 1619. 
His will (which was proved by his wife on Nov. 
I a) is dated 19 October, 16 19, and he was buried 
at St. Michael's, Comhill, on the a3rd of the 
same month.' [W.B.S.] 

YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The first 
festival was in 1791, and they were continued 
annually till 1803. [See Festivals, York ; vol. 
i. p. 5 166.] After that no other festival took place 
until 1823, when the performance was revived 

1 Addrea dellTered before Uie American AntlquarlM Soeiety, 
Oet. 31. IKn. The writer of the abore article !■ rreatly Indebted 
for auUtance kindly rendered by the Hon. Robert 0. WInthrop, 
Mr. Clement K. Fay, and Mr. A. W. Thayer. 

9 The Information conulned in thla article U chiefly derlted fh>m 
the Refl«ten of St. Mlchaer*. Comhill, and the Visitation of London, 
both pabUabed by the Uarlelan Society. 
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for the benefit of the York County Hospital, 
and the Infirmaries at Leeds, Sheflleld and 
Hull. The scheme consisted of four sacred 
concerts, including the Messiah in its entirety, 
held in the Cathedral on the mornings of 
Sept. 23 to 25, three secular evening concerts, 
and two balls given in the Assembly Rooms. 
The vocalists were Mme. Catalani (who usurped 
'Comfort ye/ * Every valley/ and 'Non piii 
andrai*), Mrs. Salmon, Misses Stephens, D. 
Travis, and Goodall, sopranos; Knyvett and 
Buggins, altos; Bellamy, Sherwood, and PUooi, 
bass. The band and chorus contained 180 in- 
strumentalists and 285 vocalists ; in the former 
were Cramer and Mori, leaden; Griesbach, 
Ella, Lindley, Dragonetti, Puzzi, Harper, etc., 
Greatorex was conductor, Matthew Camidge 
(who had ofiSciated in 1791) and his son John, 
Knapton, and White, organists. The festival was 
rendered noteworthy from the receipts being 
larger than those at any previous meeting, viz. 
£16,174 i6#. Bd. The sum of £7200 was 
divided between the charities. A long and 
voluminous account is given of the above in a 
4to. volume by Mr. John Crosse, F.S.A. York, 
1825, to whi<m we are indebted for the above 
information.^ One of the evening concerts was 
rendered memorable by the performance of 
Beethoven's C minor Symphony under unusual 
circumstances. A parcel with duplicate or- 
chestral parts did not arrive, and in consequence 
it was proposed to omit the Symphony. No 
sooner, however, did Miss Travis begin with 
the ballad, ' Charlie is my darling,' than a general 
murmur arose, and one of the stewards (F. 
Maude, Esq., Recorder of Doncaster), with a 
stentorian voice, to his honour, called out ' Sym- 
phony, Symphony, I insist on the Symphony 
being played 1' Apology was in vain, and at 
last the Symphony was played with six or eight 
fiddles to a part. ' The reader might naturally 
suppose' says Oosse (p. 353)> 'that the per- 
formance failed in giving satisfaction : the con- 
trary, however, was the cAie ; every movement 
was listened to with attention and bailed with 
prolonged applause.* ' 

A second festival was held in Sept. 1825, on 
a similar plan and for the same charities. The 
band and chorus were increased to 600, and 
among the vocalists who appeared for the first 
time were Madame Caradori-AUan, Madame 
Malibran (then Miss Garcia), Braham, Phillips, 
and De Begnis. The receipts were still larger, 
viz. £20,876 io#. ; but owing to the cost of a 
concert-hall for the evening concerts, the profits 
were not in proportion, £1900 only being divided 
among the charities. 

A third festival was held in Sept. 1828. Cata- 
lani reappeared, and Miss Paton, Madame 
Stockhausen, and Mr. Edward Taylor sani; for 
the first time. Beethoven's Symphony in F was 
a novelty to the audience, and not so successful 
as the C minor in 1823. It was described in the 

t A Mtlra on hli eomawfaat bombaitle style wai pabUshad In Lon- 
don the tame year, by an anonymous writer ' OoUa.' 
a See IHat * Mwlcal Sketehee.' p. 143. 
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'Hannonioon' tm 'eooentrio and Terydifficnh,* and 
ooniequently was coldly received. The receipt! 
diminiflhed to £16,769 ii#. 6d,, and £1400 only 
was obtained for the charities. Since then no 
other festival has been held at York. [A.C.] 

YORKSHIRE FEAST SONG, THE. An 
ode for solos, choms, and orchestra, in four- 
teen numbers, composed l^ H. PiiroeU in 1689, 
for ' the Astembly of the NchUxty and OerUry of 
ike City and County of York, at the Anniver' 
eory Featt, March the a^th, 1690.' The feast 
was held in Merchant Taylors* Hall, London, 
and the anniversary was that of the proclama- 
tion of William and Maiy (Feb. 13, 1680), the 
day originally fixed for the festivity having 
been Feb. 14. All this and much information will 
be found in Mr. Cummings*s Preface to the 
edition of the Song by the Purcell Society, 1878. 
It had previously been published by Goodison 
in 179a The title of the poem mentioned that 
the piece 'cost £100 the performing* — a sum 
quite equal to £200 of our present money. [G.] 

YOUNG, Thomas, bom at Canterbury, 1809, 
received his musical education there, and from 
183 1 to 36 was first j>rincipsl alto singer at 
the cathedral. In 1836 he became deputy and 
afterwards lay vicar at Westminster Abbey, 
and March 3, T848, first alto at the Temple. 
This last post he held until his death, with the 
exception of a year*s interval, when he married 
the widow of a Canterbury alderman and went 
into business without success. Young was an 
excellent solo singer, and was successor in public 
&vour to Knyvett and Machin, being the last 
male alto soloist of eminence. As such he was 
frequently heard at the Autient and Sacred 
Harmonic Concerts. With the latter Society he 
sang for a )>eriod of ten years : he first appeared 
Nov. 14, 1837, in ^^0 'Dettingen te Deum ' and 
Mosart's * Twelfth Mass,' etc. He took the parts 
of Hamor and Joad on the respective revivals of 
' Jeplitbah* and ' Athaliah.' He also sang in the 
revival of Purcell's Jubilate and in various 
anthems and services. He died at Walworth, 
Aug. la, 187a. [A.C.] 

YRIARTE, Doir Tomas db, author of a 
Spanish poem on music published in 1 779. The 
work, which is in irregular metre, it divided 
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into five cantos. The first two deal with 
elements such as the notes, scales and ornaments^ 
and with musical expression in its various 
branches. In the third, which treats of Church 
mnsio, the writer distinguishes three principal 
species — (i) the Gregorian, having no measura 
of time in its five varieties ; (a) the Mixed or 
Florid, measured by common or triple time, 
admitting of various cadences and ornaments; 
and (3) &9 Oiganic, to some extent a oombin* 
ation of the two former, in which both voices 
and instruments were empbyed. Here the writer 
takes occasion to praise the Spanish composers 
Patifio, Roldan, Garda, Viana, Gueirero, Vit- 
toria, Ruis; Morales, Duron, Literes, San Juan, 
and Nebra. The canto closes with a description 
of the examinations for admission to the Koyal 
Chapelle, from which it appears that candidates 
were required to show proficiency on the organ, 
violin, flute and hautboy, and to play sonatas at 
sight. The fourth canto treats of theatrical 
music : the shade of Jomelli appears, and after 
assigning to Spain the palm for pure vocal music, 
to Germany and Bohemia for instrumental, to 
France for science, and to Italy for the opera, 
gives a lengthened description of the Orchestra, 
of Recitative, 'greater than declamation, less 
than song,* which he limits to the compass of 
an octave, and of the Aria with its varioos 
graces, the Rondeau, Cavatina, Duos, Trios^ 
Quartets, etc. Among dramatic autliors the 
palm is assigned to Gluck, whose rivalry with 
Saochini and Picdni was distracting the musical 
world. The fifth and last canto, which treats of 
chamber music, contuns a long eulogy of Haydn, 
who is said to have enjoyed special appreciation 
in Madrid, where prizes were given for the best 
rendering of his compositions. The poem con- 
cludes with a wish for the establishment of a 
Royal Academy of Musia Not the least in- 
teresting portion of Yriarte's book is the Notes : 
altogether it presents an amusing picture of 
mudo a century ago, which may be compared 
with Salvator Rosa's Satire 'La Musica* a 
century earlier. It was translated into French, 
German and Italian; and an Englinh version by 
John Belfour, who acknowledges the assistance 
of Dr. Bumey, Dr. Calloott, and 8. Wesley, was 
published in 1807. £E.J J^.j 



ZACCONT, Lttdovkx), one of tbe most learned 
musical theorists of the early Italian School, 
was bom, about the middle of the i6th cen- 
tury, at Pesaro, but spent the greater part of his 
life at Venice, where he was admitted to the 
priesthood, received the tonsure as a monk of the 
Order of S. Augustine, and officiated, for many 
years, as Maestro di Cappella in the grMkt chotoh 



belonging to the Order. In 1593 he was Invited 
to Vienna by the Arcliduke Charles, who made 
him his Kapellmeister, and in 1595 he received 
a similar appointment at the Court of the Pfalz- 
graf Wilhelm, Duke of Bavaria, at whose in- 
vitation he removed to Munich. In 1619 ho 
returned to Venice, and devoted himself to the 
completion of his great theoretical work, the first 
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portion of ^hloh was published before his depar- 
ture to Vienna. The year of his death is unknown. 
The work on which Zacconi*s fame is based, 
is entitled * Prattica ^ di Musica utile et neces- 
saria si al compodtore si anco al cantore,' and 
is dedicated to Guglielmo Conte Palatine del 
Reno, Duca dell* alta e baraa Baniera, etc. The 
First Part was published at Venice in 1592, and 
reprinted in 1 596. The Second Part, also printed 
at Venice, first appeared in 1 61 9. The contents 
of the work are divided into Four Books, wherein 
the treatment of Consonant and Dissonant Pro- 
gressions, the complications of Mode, Time, and 
Prolation, the laws of Cantus Fictus, with many 
like mysteries, are explained with a degree of 
lucidity for which we seek in vain in the works 
of other theoretical writers of the Polyphonic 
Period — the Dodecachordon of Glareanus, and 
the * Musicae activae Micrologus ' of Omithopar- 
cus, alone excepted. It may, indeed, be con- 
fidently asserted that we are indebted to these 
two works, in conjunction with the 'Prattica 
di Musica/ for the most valuable information 
we possess on these subjects — ^information, in the 
absence of which Jodquin*s ' Missa Didadi ' 
and portions even of Palestrina's ' Missa 
rhomme arm^/ to say nothing of the Enigma- 
tical Canons of the earlier Flemish Schools, 
would be as andecipherable as were the inscrip- 
tions on an i^ptian sarcophagus before the 
discovery of the Eosetta ^ne. Mediaeval 
musicians worked on a method so complicated 
that, even in the 1 6th century, mistakes and 
misunderstandings were not uncommon, some 
of them so serious, that Zacconi has thought 
it necessary to point them out, with a clearness 
for which we can never be sufficiently gratefid. 
While Zarlino dazzles us with learned disserta- 
tions, and our own Morley distracts his reader's 
attention with the quaint sallies of Philomathes 
and Polymathes, Zacconi goes straight to the point, 
and, in a few words, aided by a pertinent ex- 
ample, explains the facts of the case, beyond all 
doubt. And, as his work is of considerably 
later date than either the Dodecachordon or the 
'Musicae activae Micrologus,' his information 
is peculiarly valuable, as showing the methods 
in general use at the period at which the 
Polyphonic Schools had already attained their 
highest degree of perfection. 

lib. I. of the 'Prattica di Musica' is sub- 
divided into eighty chapters, twenty-three of 
which are occupied with dissertations on the 
origin and history of Music, interspersed with 
definitions, and other introductory matter, of no 
great practical utility. Cap. xxiv. treats of the 
Harmonic Hand ; Cap. xxv. of the figures used 
in Notation; Cap. xxvi. of the Stave of five 
lines; and Cap. xxvii. of the Clefs, of which 
several forms are given. Caps, xxvii i.-xxxiii. 
treat of Measure, Time, and various forms of 
rhyUimio division {misura, taito, e battuta). 
Caps, xxxiv.-xxxv. describe the Time Table, be- 
ginning with the Maxima, and ending with the 
Semicrama, Caps. xxxvi.-x xxvii. d^cribe the 

1 rit\a caUs It Pratica H Mutlaa, 
VOL. IV. PT. 4. 
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Time-Signatures {Segni del Tdito). Caps. 
xxxviii.-xL treat of Solmisation. Caps, xli.-xlii. 
describe the office of Points generally, and es* 
pecialiy that of the Point of Augmentation — equi- 
valent to the modem Dot. Caps. xliii.-xlvL 
furnish some very valuable information concerning 
the Ligatures in common use towards the close 
of the J 6th century. Cap. xlvii. treats of Bests ; 
xlviii.-xlix. of the B molle and B quadro ; 1.-U. 
of the Diesis ; and Hi. of Syncope. Caps, liii.- 
Iv. are devoted to the consideration of certain 
difficulties connected with the matters pre- 
viously discussed. Caps. Ivi.-lvii. treat of Canon, 
and the different ways of singing it Caps. Iviii.- 
Ixvi. contain the rules to be observed by Singers, 
illustrated by many examples and exercises, and 
throw great light upon the laws of Cantus jictu9y 
the management of oomplicated rhythmic com- 
binations, and other mysteries. Caps. Ixvii.-lxxi. 
treat of the duties of the Maestro di Cappella 
and Singers. Caps. Ixxii.-Ixxiii. describe the 
Villanella and Canzonetta, while Caps. Ixxiv.- 
Ixxx. state the mutual qualifications of Singers 
and CompuDers. 

Lib. II. is divided into fifty-eight chapters, of 
which the first five treat of the different species 
of Mode, Time, and Prolation. Caps, vi.-vii. 
describe the Points of Division, Alteration, and 
Perfection. Cap. viii. corrects some prevalent 
errors in the matter of Perfect Time. Caps, ix.- 
xxxvii. treat of the mutual adaptation of Mode, 
Tirne^ and Prolation, and the different kinds of 
Proportion. Li illustration of this subject. Cap. 
xxxviii. gives, as examples, the Kyrie, Christe, 
Second Kyrie, the beginning of the Gloria, the 
Osanna, and the Agnus Dei, of Palestrina's 
'Missa THonmie arm^/ with full directions as 
to the mode of their performance. Without 
some such directions, no modem musician would 
ever have succeeded in deciphering these very 
difficult Movements ; while, aided by Zacconi's 
explanations. Dr. Bumey was able to score them 
as easily as he would have scored a Concerto of 
Handel from the separate orchestral parts.^ 
Caps, xxxix.-lviii. bring the Second Book to an 
end, with the continuation of the same subject. 

Lib. lU. consists of seventy-seven chapters, 
treating of the different kinds of Proportion. 

Lib. IV. is divided into fifty-six chapters, of 
which the first thirty-seven treat of the Twelve 
Modes. Of these, Zacconi, in common with all the 
great theoretical writers of the Polyphonic School, 
admits the use of six Authentic and six Plagal 
forms, and no more ; and, not content with ex- 
punging the names of the Locrian and Hypo- 
locrian Modes from his list, he expunges even 
their numbers, describing l^e Ionian Mode as 
Tuono XI, and the Hypoionian as Tuono XIL' 
Caps. xxxviii.-xlvi. treat of Instrumental Music, 
as practised during the latter half of the 16th 
century, and are especially valuable as describing 
the compass and manner of using the various 
Orchestral Instraments as played by Peri, Mon- 
teverde, and their immediate successors, in their 

a Sm Dr. Buraey's ' Kitraeti.' Brit. Mu. Add. MSB. n.fi8L 
t8eeTul.ll.p.S4i«. 
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early eetayf in Open and Oratorio.* Caps, 
zlvii.-lv. treat of the timing of Mugical Instru- 
ments ; and the concluding chapter, M., furnishes 
us with a Table, exhibitiug on a great Stave of 
eleven lines, the compass of the Instruments 
most commonly used at the time the book was 
written. We subjoin the compass of each instru- 
ment, on an ordinary Stave, and transUted into 
modem Notation : — 



CornefeU BUuicfai 
• N«Kh. 



Dolsisnt. 



VloUnU* 



PUuL 



OornoTorto. 




Dnppianl. 




The foregoing S3mop8i8 gives but a slight in- 
dication of the value of the ' Prattica di Musica,' 
which supplies information on every important 
subject connected with the music of the i6th 
century : information in many cases obtainable 
from no other source. The work is now ex- 
tremely scarce and costly ; complete copies will, 
however, be found in the British Museum and 
the Royal College of Music. [W.S.R.] 

ZACHAU,* Fbiedrich Wilhklm, though 
now known only as the instructor of Handel, 
seems, in reality, notwithstanding the calumnies 
drculated after his death, to have been one of 
the best and roost industrious musicians of his 
time. He was bom Nov. lo, 1663, at Leipzig, 
where his father was Stadtmusikus. Under 
his father's direction he learned to play on all the 

1 bm toi. u. pi». bos, sn. 

t It will be MM that therlolln It ban trwtod In Um rint Fosltlon 
only. 

t Thto not* ttomltt«d In th* Brit Mnt. eopf. 

« Tha tuDinc of th* Twaot nud But VloU dlflbn mntnlnlly from 
Jhauraalfonn. 
' s The VloU elsf la vantlns In tha oriflnnL 

• Onllad hj Mnlnwnrlnf . Zackaw ; and hy 
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instmments then in general use, indnding the 
violin, hautboy, harpsichord, and organ, devoting, 
however, his chief attention to the two last, on 
both of which he attained a degree of proficiency 
far exceeding that which generally prevailed at 
this period. While still a youth, he removed , 
with his father, to Eilenburff, and continued his 
studies there until 1684, when he was elected 
organist of the Liebfrauenkirche at Halle, a lai^ge 
and important church still standing.^ 

Here it was that, if Mainwaring's account is 
to be trusted, the little Handel was first taken 
to Zachau for instruction in music, ' while he waa 
yet under seven years of age ' — that is to say, 
some time before the end of the year 1692. 
Chrysander places the event a little later, but 
upon no trustworthy evidence. The circum- 
stances which led to it have already been nar- 
rated in detail, and are too well known to need 
repetition here. [See vol. i. p. 648 a.] There 
can be no doubt that Zachau took great interest 
in his pupil, who — Mainwaring tells us — 
' pleased him so much that he never thought he 
could do enough for him.** That the child was 
placed under an excellent and thoroughly con- 
scientious teacher is indeed conclusively proved, 
both by Mainwaring and Coxe.* The former 
says, ' Zachau had a large collection of Italian 
as well as German music. He showed his pupil 
the different styles of different nations; the 
excellencies and defects of each particular author ; 
and, that he might equally advance in the prac- 
tical part, he frequently gave him subjects to 
work, and made nim copy, and play, and com- 
pose in his stead. And Zachau was glad of 
an assistant, who, by his uncommon talents, 
was capable of suppl3ring his place whenever 
he was inclined to be absent. It may seem 
strange to talk of an assistant at seven years of 
age. But it will appear much stranger that by 
the time he was nine he began to compose the 
Church Service for voices and instruments, and 
from that time actually did compose a service 
every week for three years successively.* *® And 
in confirmation of this account, Coxe^ describes 
a volume, formerly in the possession of Lady 
Rivers, dated 1698, signed G. F. H., and filled 
with transcripts, in Handers handwriting, of 
airs, fugues, choruses, and other works, by 
Zachau, Frohberger, Krieger, Kerl, Heinrich 
Albert, Ebner, Adam Strunck, and other com- 
posers of the 1 7th century. After Lady Rivers's 
death, this volume disappeared. But its existence 
has never been doubted, and its testimony to 
Zachau's method of teaching is invaluable. 

Handel always spoke of his old master with 
the deepest respect; visited him at Halle for 
the last time in 1710 ; and after his death, which 
took place August 14, 1721, sent 'frequent 
remittances* to his widow. These tokens of 

T Known also §• the Hartenktrehc tlia Basptktreha, and tha 
Obarpfhrrklrcha to Unaar Llaban Praoan am Harkplata. 

• ' Mamolra of iba Llfs of tha laU Oaorga Fradario Uandal * (loo- 
don, 1760), p. li. 

• 'Anacdotas of Oaorga Fradarlck Handd and John rhrlttonhar 
Smith.' by Um Rot. W. Con (Looden, 17W). 

M'llaa}oln.'pp.HlA. u • Anacdotas' p. t. 
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esteem did not, however, preserve the memory 
of Zachau from a cruel aspersion, which origin- 
ated in this wise. A certain Johann Christoph 
Leporin, organist of the Dom Kirche zur Moritz- 
burg at Halle, was dismissed from bis office 
in 170 a on account of his dissolute life and 
neglect of duty; and Handel, then seventeen 
years of age, was chosen to supply bis place. 
After Handel's death, his biogrraphers attri- 
buted Leporin's misdeeds to Zachau, accusing 
him of irregularities of which he was wholly 
innocent. Mainwaring^ speaks of his frequent 
neglect of duty ' from his love of company, and 
a chearful glass.' Mattheson' feebly protested 
against the cruelty of resuscitating a scandal 
so grave forty years after its victim's death; 
but did not attempt to disprove it. Schoelcher ' 
reproduced it with inconsiderate levity; while 
Dr. Chrysander^ traces the libel to its source, 
and proves it to be utterly unfounded. 

The Berlin Library possesses a large collection 
of Zachau 's compositions, consisting principally 
of MS. Church Cantatas, and pieces for the 
organ : and some fragments have been printed 
by Dr. Chrysander and von Winterfe^d. They 
are not works of genius, but their style is 
thoroughly musicianlike, and is marked both by 
good taste and earnestness of purpose. [W.SJI.] 

ZAIDE, Operetta in two acts; text by 
Schachtner, probably frt>m the French ; music 
by Mozart, 1779 or 1780. It does not appear 
to have been ever produced. Mendelssohn pro- 
duced a Quartet from it in a Historical Concert, 
March i, 1838. 

The autograph contains fifleen numbers, but 
lacks the title, the overture, and the concluding 
chorus, which were all supplied by Andr^ The 
words of the dialogue (not given by Mozart 
beyond the cues) were added by Gollmick, who 
has also altered the composed text here and 
there. It was published in full and vocal scores 
by Andr^ of Offenbach in 1838, and in Breit- 
kopfs edition, Ser. 5. No. 11. [G.] 

ZAIRE. Opera in 3 acts ; words by Romani, 
music by Bellini. Produced at Parma, May 16, 
1829, [G.] 

ZAMBONA [StephanoI], apparently an 
Italian, resident in Bonn at the latter part of 
the last century, who, according to the narrative 
of B. J. Maurer, cellist in the Bonn court 
orchestra, gave Beethoven lessons in Latin, 
French, Italian, and Logic for about a year. 
It is said that the lessons began in 1 780, and that 
the boy advanced so rapidly as to read Cicero's 
letters in six weeks 1 Zambona was evidently a 
shifty, vague personage— now an innkeeper, 
now a book-keeper, and then again applying 
for the post of kammerportier about the Court ; 
bnt the service which he rendered Beethoven 
was so far a real one, and without his lessons we 
ahould probably not have those delightful poly* 



1 *lleiiiotn,*p.1il. 
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gloit dedications and remarks which are so 
amusing in Beethoven's works.' [G.] 

ZAMPA, ou La Fianc^ dx Marbbs (The 
rnarble Bride). Op^ra comique in 3 acts ; 
libretto by MelesviUe, music by H^ld. Pro- 
duced at the Opera Comique, Paris, May 3, 1 831. 
In London, in Italian, at the King's theatre 
(with a new finale to the 3rd act, by Hummel),* 
April 19, 1833, and at Coven t Garden Aug. 5, 
1858 ; in French at St. James's, Jan. 16, 1850 ; 
in English, Coven t Garden, April 19, 1833, and 
again at Gaiety theatre, Oct. 8, 1870. [G.] 

ZANDT, VAN. Mabib, bom Oct 8, 1861. at 
New York, of American parents of Dutch ex- 
traction on the father's side. Her mother, Mrs. 
Jeanie van Zandt, was a singer, and formerly a 
member of the Royal Italian and Carl Rosa 
Companies. Marie was taught singing by 
Lamperti at Milan, and in 1879 niade her ddbut 
at Turin as Zerlina in * Don Giovanni.' On May 3 
of the same year, and in the same part, she made 
her first appearance at Her Majesty's. In that 
part, and in those of Cherubino and Amina, she 
was £ftvourably received on account of the fresh- 
ness of her voice and her unaffected style. On 
March ao, 1880, she appeared in Paris as Mignon, 
with such success that she was engaged by the 
Op^ra Comique for a term of years, and be- 
came a great fiivourite. She also played there 
Cherubino, Dinorah, and Lakm^ on the successful 
production of Delibes's opera of that name April 
14, 1883. On Nov. 8, 1884, on the revival of 
Rossini's 'Barbiere,' Miss van Zandt was seized 
with a total extinction of voice arising from 
nervousness and physical prostration, in con- 
sequence of which calamity she was subjected 
to the most gross treatment and calumny by 
portions of the Parisian press and public. On 
leave of absence from Parb she played in the 
provinces, and at Copenhagen, Monte Carlo, and 
St. Petersburg, where she appeared Dec. 1 7, 1884, 
and during the season with great success. On 
her return to Paris in 1885 her position was 
rendered intolerable by hostile attacks, and 
she threw up her engagement. On June 6, 
1885, she re-appeared in England at the Gaiety 
on the production of ' Lakm^,' and created a highly 
favourable impression in that and ' Mignon ' and 
also in scenes from * Dinorah * and * II Barbiere.* 
She has a soprano voice of more than two octaves 
in compass, from A below the line to F in alt., 
very sweet in quality, albeit of no power or 
volume, with considerable powers of execution. 
She is a pleasant actress, with great charm of 
manner, and should ultimately achieve a lasting 
success. [A.C.J 

ZANETTA, ou II kb faut pas joubr avbo 
LB FKU (never play with fire). Op^ra comique 
in 3 acts ; libretto by Scribe and St. Georges, 
music by Auber. Produced at the Op^ra 
Comique, Paris, May 18, 1840. The title origin* 
ally stood as above, and the opera was given, 
in French, under that title in London at St, 
James's theatre, Feb. la, 1849. C^*) 

• BwThAjer's'BwUioTMCLllA. • Hamonleoa, ms. p^ UB* 
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ZAPFENSTREICH. Tbe Gennan word Zap- 
fenstreich is said to owe its origin to Genend 
WaUenstein, who during the Thirty Tears War 
in Germany found his unruly troopers so fond of 
nightly revels and drinking, that to prevent it he 
introduced the tattoo, or * last call, after which 
every soldier had to retire to rest. To insure 
obecUence to this call, he ordered that when it 
was sounded the provost of the camp should go 
to all the sutlers' booths, and see that the barrels 
of drink were closed and a chalk-line drawn 
over the bung, as a precaution against serving 
drink during the night. Heavy penalties were 
enforced against the sutlers, if on the moming*s 
inspection the chalk line was found to have 
been meddled with overnight. This act of 
'sealing the bungs' appealed more forcibly to 
the senses of the revellers than the tattoo which 
accompanied it, and led to the signal being 
called Zapfenstreich — ^literally ' bung-Une,* which 
it has retained in that country ever since. [See 
Tattoo, vol. iv. p. 63.] 

The 'Grosse Zapfenstreich* (grand tattoo) of 
modem times, is in reality a monster serenade, 
which usually terminates the grand annual 
manoeuvres of the German army. On the last 
evening before the troops are dismissed to their 
homes, the bands of all the regiments who have 
taken part in the mimic war, combine, forming a 
monster mass of from 1000 to 1400 instrumen- 
talists, who perform by torchlight, in presence 
of the Emperor and numerous high officials 
assembled, a suitable progranmie, immediately 
followed by the proper Zapfenstreich, in which, 
besides the band, all buglers, trumpeters and 
drummers of the army take part. After an in- 
troductory eight bars for fifes and drums, a few 
drummers commence a roll very piano, gradually 
increasing in power; this crescendo is aug- 
mented by all the drummers to the number of 
over 300 rapidly joining in until a thunderous 
forte is reached, when they break into four bars 
of simple beats in march-tempo, followed by the 
combined bands playing the proper Zapfenstreich 
(an ancient Quickstep). 

^ Quick March. Band. 
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When this is finished, the 'Retraite' of the 
combined cavalry bands is played, consisting of 
the old trumpet calls, interspersed with rolb of 
kettledrums and full chords of brass instruments. 
A short 'call* by fifes and drums is then fol- 
lowed by the * Prayer,* a slow movement exeonted 
by all the combined bands— 



Adafjh. 




Then a roll for the drums, — the trumpet signal 
' Gewehr ein ! * — and finally two bars of loi^ 
chords bring the whole to a conclusion :^- 
Lento. ^ 




Such a mere description as the above, even with 
the assistance of the published full Fcore of the 
Grosse Zapfenstreich (Berlin, Schlesinger), can- 
not convey an idea of the purely traditional 
manner of the performance, which must be wit- 
nessed, with all the brilliant surroundings accom- 
panying it, to get an idea of the stirring effect it 
produces. [J.A.K.] 

ZARLINO, G106EFFB, one of the most learned 
and enlightened musical theorists of the 16th 
century, was bom in 1517^ at Chioggia — ^the 
Clodia of the Romans — whence he was generally 
known as Zarlinus Clodiensis. By the wish of 
his father, Giovanni Zarlino, he spent his youth 
in studying for the Church ; was admitted to the 
Minor Orders in 1539* and ordained Deacon in 
154I. In that year he came to reside in Venice, 
where his proficiency as a theologian, aided by 
his intimate acquaintance with the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, and his attainments in Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, and Chemistry, 
soon gained him an honourable position. But 
his love for Music, for which, as he himself tells 
us, in the Dedication prefixed to his ' Istitutioni 
armoniche,* 'he had felt a natural inclination 
from his tenderest years,* tempted him to forsake 
all other studies, for his favounte pursuit ; and he 
was at once accepted as a pupil by Adriano 
Willaert, the founder of the Venetian Polyphonic 
School, under whom he studied, in company with 
Cipriano di Rore and other promiMing neophytea. 

On the removal of Cipriano di Rore to Parma, 
Zarlino was elected, in 1565, first Maestro di 
Cappella at S. Mark's, with every demonstration 
of honour and respect. The duties connected 
with this appointment were not confined to the 
Offices sung in the CathedraL The Maestro 
was in the service of the Republic, and his 
talent was called into requisition, to add to the 
interest of all its most brilliant festivals. After 
the Battle of Lepanto, Oct 7, 15 71, 2^1ino was 
commissioned to celebrate the greatest victory 
that Venice had ever won, with music worthy of 
the occasion. When Henri III. visited Venios^ 

1 Kot. M Barmjuid Hawkins prttond. In IBIO : for bt hlmstlf tellt 
OS (Soppl. Mas. Till. ISl) that h« eam« to rMid« io VmIm Ib U41. 
Inwhich TflMrhewasonlalnadDeMoo. BoriMy'iBlstolMiaraetlflad 
Iv g*a ^StorU dsUa mustea men, 1. 19B>. 
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Ml bii return to France, from PoUnd, in 1574, 
he wM greeted, on board the Bucentaur, by a 
oompoiition, the Latin verses for which were far- 
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nished by Rocco Benedetti and Comelio Frangi- 
pani, ana the music by Zarlino, who also oom* 
posed the music sung in the Cathedral, and a 
dramatic piece, called *Orfeo/^ which was per- 
formed, with great splendour, in the Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio. Again, in 1577, when the 
Church of 8. Maria delU Salute was founded in 
memory of the terrible plague, to which the 
venerable Titian fell a victim, Zarlino was com- 
missioned to compose a Mass for the solemn 
occasion. None of these works have been pre- 
served, and we can only judge of their merita 
by the immense reputation the Composer enjoyed. 

But Zarlino did not entirely neglect the duties 
of his ecclesiastical status. On the contrary, in 
1582, be was elected a Canon of Chioggia ; and, 
on the death of Marco de' Medici, Bishop of 
Chioggia, in 1583, he was chosen to fill the 
vacant See. This proceeding was, however, 
BO strongly opposed by the Doge, Niccolo da 
Ponte, and Uie Senate, that Zarlino consented 
to retain his appointment at S. Mark's in pre- 
ference to the proffered Mitre ; and he con- 
tinued to perform the duties of Maestro di Cap- 
pella until his death, Feb. 4, 1590.' He was 
buried in the church of San Lorenzo. No in- 
scription now marks the spot ; but his bust has 
been plaoed in the Corridor of the Doge*s Palace ; 
and during bis lifetime a medal was struck in his 
honour, bearing his effigy, and, on the reverse, an 
Organ, with the legend, Laudate eum in chordis. 

The only oompotdtions by Zarlino that have 
been preserved to us, besides the examples given 
in bis theoretical works, are a MS. Mass for four 
voices, in the library of the Liceo filarmonico at 
Bologna, and a printed volume of * Modulationes 
sex vocum * (Venice, 1566). His chief fame, 
however, rests upon three treatises, entitled: 
'Istitutioni armoniche * (Venice, 1558,* re- 
printed 156a, and again, 1573); ' Dimostrationi 
armoniche' (Venice, 1571,* reprinted, 1573)? 
and ' Sopplimenti musicali * (Venice, 1588). The 
best edition is the complete one, entitled ' Tutte 
rOpere del R.M. Gioseffo Zarlino da Chioggia * 
(Venice, 1589). 

The 'Istitutioni* comprise 448 pp. fol.; and 
are divided into four sections. 

Lib. I. contains sixty-nine Chapters, chiefly 
devoted to a dissertation on the excellence of 
Music ; a mystical elucidation of the transcen- 
dental properties of the number six ; and a de- 
scription of the different forms of Arithmetical, 
Geometrical, and Harmonical Proportion. 

In Lib. II., comprising fifty-one chapters, 
Zarlino demonstrates the superiority of the 
system known as the Syntonous, or Intense 
Diatonic, of Ptolomy, above all other systems 

1 Cafll oalli H ftn 'opcrn.* Thtt li manirMtly a mUnomer. sinee 
the ' opera.' properly lo called, mu not then Invented. In all prob- 
ability, the piece oonsUted of a chain of inadrtgala. •tmnt tofetiiar 
after the manner of the ' AmflpamaMo ' of Onulo VecchL 

> Hawkliu aiid Bumey say ISM. 

> Ambroe meutlona an edition of U37. but w« bare oeTer mat with 
a copy. 
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whatsoever. In this system, the Tetrachord 
is divided into a Greater Tone, a Lesser Tone, 
and a Greater Hemitone — the Diatonic Semi- 
tone of modem music — as represented by the 
firactions {, ^, f(. The system was not a new 
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one : and Zarlino, naturally enough, made no 
attempt to claim the honour of its invention. 
The constitution of the Lesser Tone had been 
demon9t]:ated, by Didymus, as early as the 60th 
year of Uie Christian sra. The uiibfortuue was, 
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that Didymus placed the Lesser below the 
Greater; an error which was corrected about 
the year 130, by Claudius Ptolomy, who gave 
his name to the system. The merit of Zarlino 
lay in his clear recognition of the correctness of 
this division of the Tetrachord, which, in Lib. II. 
Cap. xxzix, p. 147 of the complete edition, he 
illustrates as in Fig. i, above.' 

By following the curves in Fig. i we may 

• Want of ipace compels ut to omit one or two aulmportaat dctalla 
of the DiafraiB. aa clTeu In tho edUlwo of 1MB. 
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Moertain the exAot proportions, in Just In- 
tonation, of the DUtonic Semitone, the Greater 
and Lesser Tone, the Major and Minor Third, 
the Perfect Fourth, and the Perfect Fifth, in 
different parts of the Octave. Like Pietro Aron 
(*Toscanello della Musica^' Venice, 1523), 
Ludovico Fogliano ('Musica teoretica,* Venice, 
1 539)* aQ<l other theoretical writers of the i6th 
century, Znrlino was fond of illustrating his 
theses by diagrams of this kind : and it was, no 
doubt, the practical utility of the custom that 
tempted Des Cartes to illustrate this self-same 
system by the Canonical Circle (Fig. a), which 
later theorists extended, so as to include the 
proportions, in commas,^ of every pottsible Diatonic 
Interval within the limits of the Octave (Fig. 3). 
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It needs but a very slight examination of the 
foregoing diagrams to prove that the 8yntonous 
Diatonic of Ptolomy, coincided, to the minutest 
particular, with the system advocated by Kepler 
(.Harmonices Mundi, Lib. Ill, Cap. 7.) Mersenne 
(Harm. Univers. Lib. II), Des Cartes (Compen- 
dium Musics),and all the most learned theoretical 
writers of later date, who, notwithstanding our 
acceptance of Equal Temperament as a practical 
necessity, entertain but one opinion as to the true 
division of the Scale in Just Intonation — the 
opinion defended by Zarlino, three centuries ago. 

Lib. III. of the ' Istitutioni * treats of the 
laws of Counterpoint, which, it must be confessed, 
are not always set forth, here, with the clearness 
for which Zacconi is so justly remarkable. In the 
examples with which this part of the work is 
illustrated, an interexting use is made of the well- 
known Canto fermo which forms so conspicuous a 
feature in * Non nobis Domine,' and so mauy 
other works of the i6th and 1 7th centuries. 

Fxo. 4. 



Lib. IV. treats of the Modes: — more es- 
pecially in the later forms introduced bv the 
Early Christians, and systematised by S. Ambrose, 
and S. Gregory. In common with Glareanus, 
and all the great theorists of the Polyphonic 

' A comma to th« ninth part of a Gra*ter Turn 
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School, Zarlino insists npon the reoognltiaB 
of twelve Modes, and twelve only; reject- 
ing the Locrian and Hypolocrian forms aa 
inadmissible, by reason of the False Fifth in- 
separable firom the one, and the Tritonua which 
forms an integral part of the other. But, though 
thus entirely at one with the author of the 
Dodecachordon on the main £m^, he arrmnges 
the Modes in a different order of snocesBion.' 
Instead of beginning his series with the Dorian 
Mode, he begins with the Ionian, arranging hia 
series thus: — 



Authentic Modet, 

I. Ionian. Final, 0. 

nL Dorian. Final, D. 

y. Phrygian. Final, E. 

Vn. Lydian. Final, F. 

IX. Mlzolydian. Final, O. 

XL iEolian. Final, A. 



PlagalModea. 
n. Hypoionian. 

Final, C. 
lY. Hypodorlan. 

Final, D. 
"VL Hypophrygian. 

Yin. Hypolydian. 

Final, F. 
X. Hypomizolydian. 
Final, U. 
XTT. Hypoceolian. 

Final, A. 



This arrangement — which no other great 
theorist of the century has followed' — would 
almost seem to have been dictated by a prophetic 
anticipation of the change which was to lead 
to the abandonment of the Modes, in favour of a 
newer tonality : for, the series here begins with 
a form which corresponds exactly with our 
modem Major Mode, and ends with ite prototype 
of the descending Minor Scale of modem music. 

In the course of the work, Zarlino introduces 
some very valuable memoranda, and occasiooAlly 
records as facts some very curious superstitions. 
In one place he tells us that the human pul«a 
is the measure of the beats in music — a state- 
ment fortunately corroborated by other early 
writers, and furnishing us with a comparative 
estimate of the dui-ation of the two beats which 
are included in the normal Semibreve. Jn 
another, he asserts that Joequin treated the 
Fourth as a Consonance. In a third, he 
records his observation that untaught singers 
always sing the Third and Sixth Major — which 
is in all probability trae. Occasionally, too, he 
diverges into the region of romance, and assures 
us Uukt deer are so delighted with music that 
hunters use it as a means of capturing them. 

The * Dimostrationi armoniche,* occupying 
31a folio pages, is disposed in the form of five 
Dialogues, carried on by Adriano Willaert, 
Claudio Merulo, and Francesco Viola, Maestro 
di Cappella of Alfonso d*Este, Duke of Ferrara. 
Zarlino teUs us, that, in the year 156a, the 
friends met at the house of Wulaert, who was 
then laid up with the gout ; and, that their con- 
versation is faithfully reported in the five Ra- 
gionamenti of the DimostrationL The first of 
these treats chiefly of the Proportions of In- 
tervals ; the second, and third, of the ratios of 
the Consonances, and Lesser Intervab; the 
fourth, of the division of the Monochord ; and 
the fifth, of the Authentic and Plagal Modes. 

t Sm Lra. IV. oap. I. p. 8N. In edition of 1881. 
• Soa Muoia. rag Bcoi.b«a«tical. 
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Not long after the publication of theee works, 
Vinoenzo Galilei — who had formerly been 
Zariino*s pupil — printed, at Florence, a tract, 
entitled ' Diaoono intomo alle opere di mener 
Gioeeffe Zarlino di Chioggia^' in which he yio- 
lently attacked hif former master's principles ; 
and, in 1 58 1, he followed up the subject, in his 
famous 'Dialogo della musica antica et della 
modenia,' in the second edition of which (Fior- 
enza, 1 60a), the title-page bore the words, ' in 
sua difesa contra Joeeffo Zarlino.* Galilei at- 
tacked, in very uncourteous terms, the division 
of the Scale advocated by Zarlino ; and proposed 
to substitute for it the Di tonic Diatonic Tetra- 
cbord, consistinff of two Greater Tones and a 
Limma;^ as set forth by Pythagoras — a division 
which all modem theorists agree in utterly re- 
jecting. While accusing Zarlino of innovation, 
he inconsistently complained that the Syntonous 
Diatonic was advocated by Lodovioo Fogliano, 
half a century before his time. This is p^ectly 
true': and in all probability, it was this division 
of the Scale that the Aristozenians unconsciously 
sang by ear. But Galilei was not satisfied with 
an empirical scale; and his admiration for the 
Greeks blinded him to the fact that his theory, 
reduced to practice, would have been intolerable. 
His favourite instrument, the Lute, imperatively 
demanded some reasonable power of Tempera- 
ment : and Zarlino, who was, in every respect, 
in advance of his age, actuaJly proposed, that, 
lor the Lute, the Octave should he divid^ into 
twelve equal Semitones — that is to say, he advo- 
cated in the i6th century the practice that we, 
in the loth, have, only seen universally adopted 
within the last thirty-five years. That he ex- 
tended the system to the Organ, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that his Organ, at S. Mark's, 
remained in the condition in which it was left by 
Monte verde.* It is evident, therefore, that he 
advocated £qual Temperament for keyed instru- 
ments, and Just Litonation for unaccompanied 
Vocal Music, and instruments of the Violin 
tribe — a system which has been successfully 
practised by the most accomplished vocalists and 
violinists of the present century. 

In defence of his principles, and in answer to 
Galilei's caustic diatribes, Zarlino publiMhed, in 
1588, his *Sopplimenti musicali, containing 
330 pages of valuable and interesting matter, 
much of which is devoted to the reinforcement 
of the principles laid down in the ' Istitutioni,' 
and the ' Dimostrationi.* The system of Equal 
Temperament, as applied to the Lute, is set 
forth in detail in Lib. IV. Cap. xxvii. et seq. 
In Lib. VI. the author recapitulates much of 
what he has previously said concerning the 
Modes; and in Lib. VIII. he concludes the 
volume with a dissertation on the orgsn ; illus- 
trating his subject, at p. 291, by an engraving of 
the soundboard of a very early Organ removed 

1 Th« Limam, or remalnlnc portion of a Porfect Toortti. after tiro 
Greater Tones hare been miUracted from It. la 1«m than a Diatonle 
Semltono by one oomma. 

> 8ee Tuf llano's -Maslea teorica' (Venlee. UO). Sect. U. Do 
militate tool majoris et minorls.' 

pi. Ultt. Mus. Parte Ima. Coron. IT. 
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from a Chuidi at Grado ; and giving many par* 
ticulars concerning Organs of very early date. 

In 1589, Zarlino reprinted the ' Sopplimenti,' 
preceded by the * Istitutioni,' and the * Dimo- 
strationi,' in the complete edition of his works 
already mentioned, together with a fourth 
volume, containing a *l>attato della jpadenzia,* 
a ' Discourse on the true date of the Crucifixion 
of Our Lord,* a treatise on ' The Origin of the 
Capuchins,' and the * Resolution of some doubts 
concerning the correctness of the Julian Calen- 
dar.' He survived the issue of the four volumes 
but a very short time : but his death, in 1 590, was 
far firom terminating the controversy concerning 
his opinions ; for Galilei published the second 
edition of his 'Dialogo ' as late as 160a ; and, 
in 1704, Giovanni Maria Artusi published an 
equally bitter attack, at Bologna, entitled * Im- 
presa del R. P. Gio. Zarlino di Chioggia, etc.* 
In truth, Zarlino was too far in advance of his 
age to meet with fair treatment from his oppo- 
nents, though we of the 19th century can agree 
with every word of his arguments. 

The works of Zarlino are now very scarce 
and costly. Perfect and complete copies will be 
found at the British Museum and the Royal 
College of Music. [W.S.K.] 

ZAUBERFLOTE, die, t.e. The Magic flute. 
Mozart's last opera, in two acts. The book was by 
Schikaneder and was first proposed to Mozart 
early in 1791 ; the music was written partly in 
a * garden pavilion' close to the theatre, and 
partly in the Casino at Josephsdorf on the 
Kahlenberg. It was produced at the Theatre 
auf der Wieden, Vienna, Sept. 30 of the same 
year (by which time the Requiem was begun), 
and had not at first a great success; but this 
soon altered, and by Oct. I a, 1795, it had been 
performed at the one theatre 200 times. The 
overture was as usual written last — with the 
march. Mozart was a great Freemason, and the 
work is said to abound with Masonic indica- 
tions, especially in the noble trombone chords— 
which diould not be Hied'; and elsewhere 
throughout the opera.* A likeness has been dis- 
covered between the subject of the Allegro and 
that of a sonata of dementi's once played by 
Clementi to the emperor in Mozart's presence ; 
and it has certainly a curious resembliuice to an 
overture by CoUo of 1779.* The air * Ein Mad- 
chen oder Weibchen ' is taken firom the two last 
lines of the chorale *Nun lob mein Seel den 
Herren.' The melody sung by the men in armour 
is that of another much older chorale, 'Ach 
Gott vom Himmel sieh darein,' with a closing 
phrase added by Mozart. [See Appendix, Aoh 
Gott.] 

In Paris, 'arrange par Lachnitch,* as 'Les 
Myst^resd'Isis.' Aug. ao, 1801. [See Lachnith.] 
In London, in Italian, as * II Flauto Magico,' at 
the King's Theatre, for Naldi's benefit, June 6, 
181 1 ; in German, at Covent Garden, May 37, 
1833 ; in English, as 'The Magic Flute,' Drury 
Lane, Mar. 10, 1838. [G.] 

« Jahn's Moiarl, Kof. traaiL. IIL 80», Sa II& BT. SB. 
*lbld.lU.Sl&,aif. 
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ZAVERTAL, the original Bohemian name 
(Zavrtal) of a musical family, Beveral memben 
of which have become prominent both in Ger- 
many and this country, (i) JoSBF RUDOLF, 
horn-player, bom at Polep, Leitmeritz, Bohemia, 
Nov. 5, 1 819, was educated at the Prague Con- 
servatorium. He entered the Austrian army as 
bandmaster in 1840, and gradually rose. In 
1846 he established the Pension Society for 
bandmasters of the Austrian army. After several 
promotions, in 1864 he became director of military 
music to Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. Shortly 
after this he left Austria for England, and in 
1868 was made bandmaster of the 4th King's 
Own Regiment, and in 187 1 was placed at tJbe 
head of the band (wind and string) of the Royal 
Engineers, a post which he still holds, (a) 
Wenceslas Hugo, brother of the foregoing, 
born at Polep, Aug. 31, 1821, clarinettist and 
composer. He has been bandmaster of several 
regiments in the Austrian army, during the 
Franco- Italian war saw much service, and was 
recognised as a very eminent bandmaster. In 
i860 he quitted the service, and in 1874 came 
to this country, where he resides at Helensburgh, 
near Glasgow, much esteemed as a teacher of 
music, and where his compositions are much re- 
lished. In 1847 he married Carlotta Maironi, an 
eminent musician, who died in 1873. His son, (3) 
Ladislaus, bom at Milan Sept. 29, 1849, was 
taught music by his parents, and first appeared 
at Milan in 1864. Four years later he produced 
an opera at Treviso. Next year he was made 
conductor and composer to the theatre at Milan. 
In 1871 he removed to Glasgow, where he re- 
mained teaching and conducting for ten years. 
In 1881 he succeeded the late James Sinythe 
as master of the Band (wind and string) of the 
Royal Artillery, at Woolwich. An opera of 
his, * Una notte a Firenze,* was successfully pro- 
duced at Prague in 1886, and another, ' Myrrha,' 
at the same city Nov. 7, 1886. He was created 
Cavaliere of the Order of the Crown of Italy. [G.] 

ZELMIRA. Opera seria in a acta; words 
by Tottola, music by Rossini. Produced at 
Naples, Feb. 16, 183a. [G.] 

ZELTER, Carl Friedrioh, Director of the 
Berlin Singakademie, and founder of the Lieder- 
tafeln now so general throughout Germany, was 
bom at Berlin, Dec. 11, 1758. His father, who 
was a mason, embodied in a series of maxims his 
lofty ideal of the mason*8 prerogatives. CarVs 
mother taught him * pretty Bible sayings and 
severe modesty'; his &ther, more intent on 
building houses in Germany than castles in Spain, 
declared that ' handicraft ranks before every- 
thii^; the handicraftsman is the triie citizen; 
the law which binds him protects him,* etc., 
etc. — aphorisms which were soon forgotten by 
Carl, who practised on a small fiddle presented 
to him on his eighth Christmas Eve, and at ten 
years of age employed a whole sunmier in the 
construction of an organ .'with, a pedal that 

I f'tmi'iir trarntle^ tre founil In ZlAsengar, ShoolMrt. aod other 
GerutAii uAinea Ui tha Luuduu Diracturjr. 
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oould be trod npon.* He has reoofded the fint 
indelible impression that he received on hearing 
Qraun's opera 'Phaeton,* to which hb parmts 
treated him in the Carnival of 177a 'The 
grand powerful masses of tone riveted my at- 
tention far more than the melody and oonstmc- 
tion of the airs. ... I thought the orchestra li 
riddle as wonderful as it was beautiful. I was 
seated amongst the musicians. ... I swam in 
a sea of delight,' eta, etc. Of the opera 
itself he says little, except that the sweet un- 
known Italian words added to the magic of the 
whole, BO that he afterwards agreed with the 
Great Frederic as to the profanity of allowin^^ 
Art to speak in the Tulgar tongue, and sym- 
pathised heartily with the royal diidike of the 
German opera. When nearly 14, his father 
sent him to the Gymnasium, but here, though 
the lessons got on tolerably well, his relations 
with his fellow-students were so stormy that the 
place became too hot to hold him ; he was rusti- 
cated for a time, and a bar sinister drawn across 
his name — * Est petulans, petulantior, petolan- 
tissim us.' He was then handed over to the organist 
of the Gymnasium, who had a school of hb own. 
This was only a temporary expedient, for Zelter 
returned to the Gymnasium, where some of the 
masters were well disposed towards him, not- 
withstanding his taste for practical jokes. At 
the age of 17, after another course of the or- 
ganist's teaching, necessitated by a little affair of 
honour, he left school, and now bis real education 
began. Though apprenticed to his father*s trade, 
he was but a half-hearted mason. He made friends 
with any one who happened to have musical pn>- 
clivities, and amongst others with the town 
musician, George, an original even in those 
days. In his household Zelter was always a wel- 
come g^est; George appreciated his musical 
skill and enthusiasm, and gave him free access 
to all his musical instruments. Meantime 
Zelter was ripening into a capable musician. 
In 1777 his apprenticeship was declared over, 
and a great longing seized him to join his friend 
Hackert, the artist, in a journey to Italy, a 
longing which often returned upon him through 
his life, tliough he never fulfilled it. Hackert 
went without him, and he remained at home 
to do a good deal of love-making. His love 
affairs, described minutely in his autobiography, 
are of little interest, except perhaps his flirtation 
with an artistic Jewess, at whose father s house 
Moses Mendelssohn and other scholars used to 
meet. The lady and her lover quarrelled over 
the theory of suicide, and parted company be- 
cause they differed about Goethe's treatment of 
Werther, who, in Zelter's opinion, ought to have 
shot Albrecht instead of himself. I'he episode 
is worth recording, as it marks the first con- 
nection of the names of Goethe and Mendels- 
sohn with that of Zelter. In spite of such 
distractions, Zelter passed his examination easily 
and successfully, and was made a master mason 
in consequence. When he was 18, his first 
Cantata was performed in St. George*s Church, 
and Marpurg the theorist thought so highly of it. 
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that Zelter applied to Kirnberger and Faaoh 
for further iiiBtruction in mufli(^ science. In 
gratitude for his old master's teaching, he ulti- 
mately became the biographer of Fasch,^ the 
pupil of Sebastian Bach, and the original founder 
of the Berlin Singakademie. From 1 79 a to 1800, 
Zelter acted as accompanyist to that institu- 
tion, and at the death of Fasch he succeeded 
to the Directorship. A few years previously, 
Zelter's music to some of Goethe's songs 
had so attracted the poet, that a correspondence 
began which shows that Goethe was capable 
of a real affection for at least one of his blind- 
est worshippers.' There are frequent aUusions 
in these letters to the progress of the Sing- 
akademie, over which in his later years Zelter 
reigned as a musical dictator from whose decision 
there was no appeal. Its influence was unques- 
tionably due to the man who revived Sebastian 
Bach's music, and was the first to inspire his 
pupil, Felix Mendelssohn, with his own love for it. 
The Akademie consisted originally of only 30 
members, who met weekly at different private 
houses, and during Fasch's life they practised 
little except his compositions. It was reserved 
for Zelter to enlarge the area of selection, and 
under him some of the greatest works of the time 
were added to the repertoire. The Liedertafel, 
a more modem institution, at first consisted of 
35 men, singers, poets and composers. The 
society met once a month for supper and music, 
the songs were the compositions of the guests 
themselves, and the gatherings are amusingly 
described in Zelter's letters to Goethe. As the 
teacher and fiiend of Felix Mendelssohn, Zelter 
is entitled to lasting gratitude, for though his 
judgment of contemporary art was at times mis- 
taken, his faith in his pupil never waned. 
Mendelssohn, on the other hand, never ceased 
to regard him as ' the restorer of Bach to the 
Germans.' The real history of the first pei'- 
forniance of the Matthew Passion is to be found 
in Devrient's * Recollections of Mendelssohn,' and 
in * Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben,* by A. B. 
Marx. [SeeMENDEL880HN,vol.ii.p.26oa.] The 
joint enthusiasm of Mendebsohn and Devrient 
for Bach's music had been kindled by the study 
of the score of the * Passion,' which Zelter had 
bought years before as waste paper at an 
auction of the goods of a deceased cheese- 
monger. In spite of his devotion to every one 
of the name of Bach, Zelter rashly ventured 
on simplifying some of the recitatives and choral 
parts, after the method of Graun. The puritv 
of the work was saved by Felix Mendelssohn s 
grandmother, who prevailed on the fortunate 
possessor of the score to present the treasure 
to her grandson. Not only was the work well 
bestowed and rescued from sacrilege, but its 
publication and performance inaugurated a 
Iresh era in the art of music. The ex- 
pediency of printing the work was discussed 
at a dinner party given by Schlesinger, the 

. 1 Karl Vriedrleh Christian Fueh. von Karl Frledrteh Z«lt«r. 
4U>. B«rltft. 1P0I. with a Portrait (drawn bj .Schadow). 
1 a BrUrr«(w>h»el iwtflchen Goethe und Zekar. 9 Toll. BarUn. Ua8>4 
Tramlaied bj A. n. Coleridge. 1^87. 
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publisher. Marx was appealed to for an 
opinion. ' All I can sav is, that it is the great- 
est thing I know in Church music,' was his 
reply, whereupon old Schlesinger struck the 
table with his fist, and called out, * I will pub- 
lish it, should it cost me three thousand thalers. 
I will do it for the honour of the house.' 
The zeal of Mendelssohn and Devrient, in 
league to prevail on Zelter to allow a public 
performance, eventually triumphed over every 
obstacle. Their old teacher was at first in- 
oreduloos ; it may well have been that he was 
conscious of the original sin of tampering with 
the score, and felt that the ' lynx eyes ' of Felix 
bad silently convicted him. The concession was 
wrung from him with difficulty, but once given 
he put the forces of the Akademie at his pupil's 
disposal. The first and ever-memorable per- 
formance of the 'Passion' music was given 
March ii, 1829, under Mendelssohn's l^ton, 
bis friend Edward Devrient singing the part 
of Christ. For Goethe, Zelter had the devotion 
of a faithful dog, the great man's slightest wish 
was law to him ; nay, so strong was the musi- 
cian's adoration of the poet, that afler the 
suicide of his favourite step-son, he writes that 
even in the midst of his misery he is happy — yes, 
truly happy, for has not the sympathy of his 
immortal finend moved him to use the brotherly 
Du instead of the ordinary Sie in his letter 
of condolence t *Mark my words; Zelter will 
not live long now,* said Mendelssohn, when he 
heard of Groethe's death in 183 a ; and he was 
right. Zelter sank almost imm^ately, and died 
on the 15 th May following. He is best described 
in his own words, * strong, healthy, full of sap 
and good-will,' a rough diamond and of good 
hard lasting stuff. He composed several songs 
and quartets for the Liedertikfel of Berlin, and 
set many of Goethe's songs to music. These 
songs were interpreted in their day by Mara and 
other great singers. [For their characteristics 
see Song, vol. iii. p. 626 a.] Amongst his 
numerous works, now forgotten, was a Cantata 
on the death of Frederick the Great, which seems, 
by the account of it in a journal of 1786, to have 
been thought worthy of the occasion. He also 
wrote an oratorio called 'The Ascension,' a 
Requiem, a Te Deum, and several other works 
which were never published. A list of these is to 
be found in < ASketoh of the Life of Carl Frie^ch 
Zelter, arranged from autobiographical MSS.,' 
by Rintel (Janke, Berlin, 1861). [A.D.C.] 

ZEMIRE ET AZOR. Fairy comedy in 4 
acts ; words by Marmontel, music by Gr^try. 
Produced at Fontainebleau Nov. 9, 1771, and 
repeated at the Italiens, Paris, Deo. 16. The 
score is one of Gr^try's best. It was revived, 
the libretto reduced by Scribe to a acts, and the 
score reinforced by Adam, on Feb. 21, 183a. 

The story is that of * Beautv and the Beast,' 
and has been set to music under the above title 
by Baumgarten (1775), Neefe — Beethoven's 
teacher— (1778), Tozxi (1792), Seyfried (1818), 
and Spohr (1819). The laet, under the name of 
'Azor and Zemira, or the Magic Rose,' was 
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brought oat at Govent Garden Theatre, April 5, 
1831. The song, 'Boee softlj blooming/ hM 
remained a favourite piece to this day. [G.] 

ZENOBIA. An opera, worthy of notice because 
of the great number of timee it has been set, 
often to the same libretto. The following list 
is collected from Clement's ' Diet. Lyrique and 
Riemann's 'Opem-Handbuch.' 

<Zenobia': to various texts. G. A. Boretti, 
Vienna, 1661 ; N. A. Strungk, Leipsig, 1697; 
G. K. Reutter, jun., Vienna, 173a ; Earl of Mt. 
Edgcumboy London, 1800. To Metastasio's 
text; L. A. Predieri, Vienna, 1740; G. Sbacci, 
Venice, 1740; B. Mioheli, Venice, 1746; D. 
Peres, Turin, 1751 ; N. Picdnni, Naples, 1756; 
6. Cocchi, London, 1758 ; N. Sala, Naples, 
1 761 ; J. A. Hasse, Vienna, 1763; J. G. Sch wan- 
berg, Brunswick, 1767; A. Tosd, Munich, 
'773 ; V. Federici, London, 1795 ; Fr. Bianchi, 
London, 1797. 

'Zenobia in Palmira.* F. Chelleri, Milan, 
171 1 ; F. Fio, Naples, 1713 ; L. Leo, Naples, 
1725; P. Anfossi, Venice, 1790; G. Paesiello, 
Naples, 1790. 

' Zenobia regina de* Palinireni.* T. Albinoni, 
Venice, 1694. 

< Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra.* Pratt, New, 
York, 1883. [G.] 

ZERETELEW, Elizabbth Akdrkjiwra, 
the Princess of, rUe Lawrowskaja, well-known 
as Mme. Lawrowska, was bom Oct. la, 1845, at 
Kaschin, Twer, Russia. She was taught sing- 
ing by Fenzi, at the Elizabeth Institute, and by 
Mme. Nissen-Saloman at the Conservatoriiim, 
St. Petersburg. In 1867 she made her d^but as 
Orfte at three performances of Gluck's opera, 
given by the students of the Conservatorium 
under Rubinstein, at the Palace of the Grand 
Duchess Helena, thanks to whose kindness she 
was enabled to study abroad. From 1868-72 
she was engaged at the Russian Opera-Theatre 
Marie, and in the mean time (viz. on July 31, 
1 871), Bhe manied the Prince Zeretelew. In 
1868 she was announced to sing at the Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, but did not appear. She 
left the o]>era for a time and sang in concerts 
all over Europe, having received further in- 
struction from Mme. Viardot- Garcia. She 
visited this country in 1873, <^°<^ made her first 
appearance Feb. 24 at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, and March I at Crystal Palace. 
During her stay she made a great impression 
by her grand mezzo soprano voice and fine 
declamatory powers of singing in operatic airs 
of Handel and Glinka, and in the Lieder of 
Schubert, Schumann, etc. In 1881 she re- 
appeared in England in concerts, but for a very 
short period. In 1878 she returned to the 
St. Petersburg Opera, where we believe she is 
still engaged. The principal Russian operas in 
which she hns performed are ' La Vie pour le 
Czar ' and * Russian and Ludmila* of Glinka, 
'Russalka* of Darjomizsky, and ' Wrazyla Silow' 
ofSerow. [A.C.] 

ZEKLINE, OU LA COBBEILLI d*Obanoe8 
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(The Basket of Oranges). Grand opera in 3 acta ; 
libretto by Scribe^ music by Anber. Produced 
at <he Aademie Nationale May 16, 185 1. In 
London, in Italian (but under the French title), 
at Her Majesty*s theatre, July aa, 1851. [G.] 

ZERR, Akha, bom July a6, 18a a, at Baden- 
Baden; was taught singing by Boitiogni, and 
first appeared in opera at Carlsruhe, in 1839, 
where uie remained until 1846, and was subse- 
quently engaged at Vienna. In 1851 she 
obtained leave of absence, and made her first 
appearance in England May 19 at Catherine 
Hayes' Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and sang with great success there and at other 
concerts, including one given for the benefit of 
the Hungarian Refugees. On this account, on 
her return to Vienna, she was deprived of her 
diploma of Court chamber singer, and was not 
permitted to sing again at the opera during the 
remainder of her engagement. On July 10 she 
made her d^ut at the Royal Italian Opera aa 
Astrafiammente, on the production of the Zau- 
berflote, with great eflfect. She re-appeared in 
185 a in the same part, and in that of Luda ; on 
J uly 1 5 as Rosa on the revival of Spohr*s Faust ; on 
Aug. 1 7 as Catherine on the production of' Pietro 
il Grande' (JuUien). She afterwards sang at the 
Birmingham Festival, at Jullien's concerts, went 
to America, and retired from public life in 1857. 
On June 14, 1881, she died, at her residence, 
Winterbach, near Oberkirch, Baden. [A.C.] 

ZERRAHN, Cabl, bom at Malohow, Meek- 
lenbuig-Schwerin, July a8, 1826. Began the 
study of music at Rostock, under F. Weber, 
and continued it at Hanover and Berlin. The 
revolution of 1848, in Germany, had the effect 
of expatriating a number of young musicians, 
among whom was Zerrahn, who went to the 
United States, and, under the title of the 
'Germania Musical Society,* gave concerts of 
classical music for orchestra, in many of the 
larger cities, with considerable success. In this 
onmestra Zerrahn played first flute. He was, 
in 1854, Appointed conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society at Boston, succeeding Carl 
Bergmann, who had also been director of the 
'Germania,' and he still retains the position 
(1887). For several yearn the only classical 
orchestral concerts in Boston were given by 
Zerrahn at his own risk. On the establish- 
ment of the Harvard Symphony Concerts, in 
1865, Zerrahn received the appointment of 
conductor, and remained in chai-ge until the 
concerts were given up (1882). The festivals 
given by the Handel and Haydn Society in May 
1865, and triennially thereafter, until 1883, 
when they were suspended, were all under his 
direction. He occupied a prominent position 
among the directors at the Peace Jubilees at 
Boston, 1869 and 1872, and for several years has 
directed the annual autumn festivals at Worees- 
ter, Mass. Similar enterprises, generally on a 
large scale, at New York, San Francisco, and 
elsewhere, have been conducted by him. The 
Oratorio Society of Salem, Mass., has been under 
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ZerraWs oare ever nnoe its orgftnisation in 1868, 
M have alao been numerous choral and orchestral 
societies and male singing-olubs belonging to 
Boston or its neighbourhood. [F.H.J.] 

ZEUGHEER, Jakob (known also as J. Z. 
Hebbmann), bom at Zurich in 1805, learned 
the violin first from Wassermann in lis native 
town, and in 181 8 was placed at Munich under 
Ferdinand Franzel, for the violin, and Gratz 
for composition and musical science. A visit 
to Vienna in 1823 confirmed his enthusiasm for 
chamber- music and Beethoven, who remained 
through life the object of his highest veneration. 
The example of Schuppanzigh, and of the four 
brothers Moralt, suggested to Zeugheer the 
idea of attempting the same with his friends 
in Munich, as 'das Quartett Gebruder Herr- 
mann.' Zeugheer was leader; Joseph Wex 
of Immenstadt, second violin ; Carl Baader, 
viola ; and Joseph Lidel (grandson of Andreas 
Lidl, the eminent performer on the baiyton, 
see Babtton), violoncello. They started Aug. 
34, 1824, for the south, and gave perform- 
ances at the towns of south Germany and 
Switzerland, and along the Rhine to Holland 
and Belgium. In the spring of 1826 they 
plaved in Paris, before Cherubini and Baillot, 
and gave a public performance assisted by Mile. 
Sontag and M. Boucher. They first performed 
in Paris Spohr*s double quartet in D minor, the 
second quartet being played by Boucher and 
his three sons. From Boulogne they crossed 
the Chnnnel ; in England they seem to have 
been successful, at "Dovor, Ramsgate, and es- 
pecially at Brighton, where they resided for 
five months. They gave concerts throughout 
the South and West of England, and in Ireland 
from Cork to Dublin, where they arrived in 
November 1827. Early in 1828 they proceeded 
by Belfast to Glasgow, Edinburgh and London. 
In London they had only a few engagements 
in private houses; Wex retired ill, and the 
quartet was broken up till a new violinist 
was found in Anton Popp of Wurtzburg. The 
concerts began again with a series of six at 
Liverpool in the summer of 18 21^. and were con- 
tinued through the northern counties. But in 
the spring of 1830 the 'brothers' had had 
enough of a roving life. Zeugheer and Bander 
settle] at Liverpool, lidel and Popp at Dublin. 
Zeugheer resided in Liverpool till hb death, 
Baader till his retirement in 1869. 

The importance of the work achieved by the 
brothers Herrmann will be appreciated if it be 
remembered that, in England at least, except 
the Moralts they were the earliest four vio- 
linists who constantly played together. The 
Herrmanns were the second party of the kind 
ever seen here, and were the first to play in 
England any but the first six of Beethoven's 
quartets. In many towns they found that no 
one knew what a quartet was. 

In 1 83 1 he took the oonductorship of the 
Gentlenien's Concerts at Mancheiiter, which 
he retained tiU 1838. The Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society, originally a private society. 
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began in Jan. 1840 to give public concerts with 
an orchestra, and in 1843 appointed Zeugheer 
director. He conducted their concerts firQm 
that date to March 28, 1865, shortly before h^s 
death, which took place suddenly June 15, 
1865. But the great work of his life at 
Liverpool was tuition. Although not a pianist, 
he fully understood the art of training the 
hand. Mr. Chorley, the musical critic of the 
' Athensum,' never had any musical teacher but 
Zeugheer, whose genius he estimated highly and 
proclaimed in print. 

Zeugheer's playing was very pure in tone and 
refined in expression, though his position was 
not favourable to original composition. He wrote 
two Symphonies, two Overtures, a Cantata, two 
sets of Entr'actes, a Violin Concerto op. 28, a 
Potpourri for violin and orchestra op. 6, an 
instrumental Quartet, an Andante and Rondo 
for piano and violin op. 21, and a Polacca fur 
four voices, few of them published. * In Liver- 
pool he vrrote an opera ' Angela of Venice ' to 
Chorley's words, but it was neither produced 
nor published, owing to the badness of the 
libretto. He published two sets of waltzes, a 
vocal duet ' Come, lovely May,' and other songs 
and glees. [R.M.] 

ZEUNEB, Chablbs. A German musician, 
bom in 1797; resided for many years in the 
United States, conducting, composing, and teach- 
ing. He died at Philadelphia, Nov. 1857. [G.] 

ZIMMERMANN, Aonbs, pianist and com- 
poser, though bom at Cologne, July 5, 1847, 
came to England very early, and at 9 became a 
student at the Royal Academy of Music, under 
Cipriani Potter and Steggall. Later she leamt 
from Pauer and Sir George Macfarren. Though 
occasionally playing outside the Academy, Miss 
Zimmermann did not relax her studies, and her 
works were often beard at the Royal Academy 
Students' concerts. In i860 and 62 she obtained 
the King's Scholarship, and on Dec. 5, 1863, 
made her first public appearance at the Crystal 
Palace in two movements of Beethoven's Eb 
Concerto. In 1864 she followed this up by 
playing at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, and else- 
where in Germanv. Though occasionally travel- 
ling abroad (as m 1879-80 and 1882-3), and 
always with success, she has made England her 
home, where her name is now a household word, 
and where its appearance in a concert-bill 
always betokens great execution and still greater 
taste and musicis^ship. 

In playing she has always devoted herself to 
the classical school, once or twice in a very in- 
teresting manner. Thus it was she who per- 
formed (for the first and only time in England) 
Beethoven's transcription of his Violin Concerto 
for the Pianoforte at the Crystal Palace, Dec. 7, 
1872. Her compositions are also chiefly in the 
classical form and style, and inclade three 
sonatas for piano and violin (ops. 16, 21, and 23), 
a sonata for piano, violin, and cello (op. 19), a 
sonata for piano solo (op. 22), a mazurka (op. 
II), and Presto alia Tarantella (op. 15), also 
several songs, dueti^ and 4 -part songs, and 
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various MTangementi of initmmenUl vhhAm, 
etc. 

She has also edited the sonatM of Mosart 
and Beethoven fbr Messrs. Novello^ and hss an 
edition of Schumann's works in the press for the 
same firm. [G.] 

ZIMMERMANN, Pikrrs Joseph Guil- 
LAUME, distinguished pianist and teacher, bom in 
Paris, March 1 7, 1 785. The son of a pianoforte- 
maker, he entered Uie Conservatoire in 1798, 
studied the piano with Boieldieu, and harmony 
with Rey and Catel. In 1800 he carried off 
first prize for piano, Kalkbrenner taking the 
second. His musical education was completed 
by a coui^ of advanced composition under 
Cherubini. In 181 1 he was appointed 'r^p^ 
titeur,* or under-master of the pianoforte at the 
Conservatoire, became joint-professor in 181 7, 
and professor in chief in i8ao. This post he 
held till 1848, when he retired with the title of 
honorary inspector of pianoforte classes. During 
this long period he fulfilled his duties with 
indefatigable zeal and entire devotion, so much 
so indeed that for the sake of his constantly in- 
creasing pupils he entirely gave up appearing in 
public, and found little time for composition. He 
did however produce at the Op^ra Comique in 
1830 ' L'Enlbvement/ in three acts, libretto by 
Saint -Victor, Scribe, and d'Epagny, wholly 
forgotten, and composed 'Nausica,* a grand 
opera, which was never performed. He also 
wrote a number of pianoforte pieces of various 
kinds, but his most important work is the 
'Encyclop^e du Pianiste,* which comprises a 
oomplete method of pianoforte-playing, and a 
treatise on harmony and counterpoint, thus 
enabling a pupil to carry on his studies in play- 
ing and composition simultaneously. In 181 1 
Zimmermann won the post of Professor of Fugue 
and Counterpoint thrown open to competition on 
the death of £ler, but satisfied with the honour 
of victory decided to retain his favourite piano 
class. Tliis excellent and devoted professor, a 
worthy recipient of the Legion of Honour, died 
in Paris Oct. 29, 1853. A daughter of his 
became Mme. Charles Gounod. [A. J.] 

ZINGARA, LA. An Italian version of 
Balfes Bohemian Girl. Produced at Her 
Majesty's theatre, London, Feb. 6, 1858. [G.] 
ZINGARELLI, Niccol6 Aktonio, bom in 
Naples, April 4, 1 75a, eldest son of Riocardo Tota 
Zingarelli, a tenor dinger and teacher of singing. 
In 1759 ^^" father died, leaving his mother with 
four children and very poor. The eldest boy 
was chief clerk in the Musical College of S. 
Maria di Loreto, and Niccol6 was at once ad- 
mitted there as a resident pupil.^ Here he and 
Cimarosa learnt composition under Fedele Fena- 
roli, whose * Partimenti * are still studied in the 
Neapolitan Conservatorio. Fenaroli was learned 
and religious, and his pupils loved him as a 
£ftther. Although no great composer, he loved 
music, and as a teacher well deserves the grati- 
tltude of posterity. Zingarelli pursued his studies 
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with such devotion as ofWn tasked the pafienee 
of his master. When Fenaroli went for his 
autunm holidays to Ottaiano, his pupil would plod 
the eleven miles from Naples on foot, in order to 
submit to his master a fugue or motet, the return 
journey seeming but light if his composition 
were satisfactory. By the rules of bis College 
he was bound to study an instrument, and ha 
selected the violin, on which he soon became 
very proficient. In Latin he made great pro- 
gress, and in old age was fond of airing his 
classical knowledge by frequent quotations. 
Among his teachers was Speranza, a learned 
contrapuntist, and the best pupil of Durante. 
Before leaving his College, Zingarelli produced 
his first opera, or rather intermezzo — * I Quattro 
Pazzi* — which was performed by the pupils in. 
the Conservatorio. 

Soon after leaving the Conservatorio we 
find him teaching the violin in the Gaxgano 
family at Torre Annunziata, near Naples. 
Later on he gave lessons to the Duchess of 
Castelpagano, imder whose patronage he pro- 
duced his first work at the San Carlo in 1779, 
the cantata * Pigmalione,' which met with 
some success. On Aug. 13, 178 1, his first opera, 
' Montezuma,* was represented at the same 
house. It shows a style of the greatest sim- 
plicity and purity; and when afterwards per- 
formed in Vienna, Haydn praised it greatly, 
and foretold a career of success to its com- 
poser. Strongly recommended to the Arch- 
duchess Beatrice of Austria, he went to Milan, 
and was well received at the vice-regal court. 
Milan was to be henceforth the scene of Zings- 
relli*s many triumphs, and for La Scala he 
wrote most of his serious and all his comlo 
operas. He began there with ' Alsinda' in 1785. 
which greatly pleased the Milanese public, 
though composed in seven days and in ill 
health, if we are to believe Carpani, who 
wrote most of Zingarelli's librettos, and asserts 
that he was an ocular witness, not only of the 
above feat, but also of the composition of the 
whole of * Giulietta e Romeo * in forty hours less 
than ton days. This really astounding facility 
was the result of Speranza*s method of obliging 
his pupils to write the same composition many 
times over, with change of time and signature, 
but without any change in its fundamental 
poetical ideas. 'Alsinda* was soon followed by 
'Armida,* 'Annibale,' 'Ifigenia in Aulide,* and 
'Ricimero,* all given at La Scala during the 
two following years with enormous success. 

Whilst thus satisfying the theatrical public, 
Zingarelli did not neglect his more congenial work 
of writing sacred music, and in 1787 he com- 
posed an oratorio of 'The Passion,* given at the 
church of S. Celso in Milan. From 1786 to 
1788 he wrote nine cantatas, ' Alceste,* *Hero,* 
'Sappho,* 'Nice d'Elpino,* 'L'Amor filiale,' 
' Alcide al bivio,* « Telemaco,' * Oreste,* and 
' U IVionfo di David * ; all in Milan, except the 
last, which was given at San Carlo, Naples. 

In 1789 Zingarelli was called to Paris to 
compose an opera for the Academic Romaic de 
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Husiqne. He arrived in the thick of the fight 
between the Piocinnitts and Gluckiati. Mar- 
montel wrote for him the book of 'L* Anti- 
gone,' which was repreeented on April 30, 
1 790. This opera was performed in Paris only 
three times consecutively, the Revolution having 
more attractions than music for the Parisian 
public. Zingarelli, as both a conservative and a 
religious man, soon fled from Paris, and returned 
to Milan through Switzerland at the beginning 
of 1 791. There he produced at La Sctda, 'La 
Morte di Cesare,' and in the following year 
* L'Oracolo sannita ' and ' Pirro.* 

In 179a there was an open competition in 
Milan for the place of Maestro di cappella of 
the Duomo, the subject being n canon for eight 
voices, and Zingarelli was appointed. The inde- 
pendence and leisure of his new position did not 
prevent him from working as hard as ever, and 
he continued giving lessons and writing for the 
theatre. Among his many pupils of this time 
we may mention F. Pollini, to whom lie dedi- 
cated hb ' Partimenti* and his 'Solfeggi,' which 
soon becime recognised text -books. 

With *La Seccbia rapita/ in 1793, Zingarelli 
began a series of comic operas, which, although 
not to be compared for real worth with his 
serious operas, msAe his name popular, not 
only in Italy, but throughout Germany, where 
they were widely performed. 'U Meroato di 
Monfregoso ' soon followed, and is reputed his 
best opera buifa. In 1794 he composed ' Arta- 
serse ' for Milan, the ' Orazi e Curiazi ' for the 
Teatro Reale of Turin, and 'Apelle e Cam- 
paspe ' for the theatre La Feniee of Venice, in 
which opera Crescentini made his debCIt The 
'Conte di Saldagna' was unsuccessfully pro- 
duced in 1795 at the same theatre in Vemce; 
but this failure was grandly retrieved the fol- 
lowing year by the performance of his greatest 
work, ' Komeo e Giulietta ' at La Scala. Its 
beauty and popularity are shown by the fact 
that it has been played all over the continent 
for the greater part of a century. 

Zingarelli was appointed in 1 794 Maestro di 
Cappella at Loreto, which place he held for ten 
years. Here he wrote many operas, of which we 
may mention ' Clitennestra/ written expressly 
for Catalani, and 'Inez de Castro,* for Silva. 
EUs principal work, however, during these ten 
years was sacred music, to which he was inclined 
by his nature and by the duties of his office. In 
the archives of the Santa Casa of Loreto is 
accumulated an immense quantity of manuscript 
music, known by the name of 'Annuale di Loreto.' 
To this great collection Zingarelli contributed the 
astounding number of 541 works, inclusive of a8 
Masses, which are still sung in that church. As it 
is forbidden to copy the music of the ' Annuale,' 
the outside world must remain ignorant of its 
merits. Zingarelli 's masses, to those who heard 
them, have a spontaneity of expression, an easy 
facility of style, a simplicity, and, above all, a 
most entrancing melody. In the style called 
di cappella, in the music a pieno, no one has 
ever surpassed hiin. The writer of this notice 
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has obtained a complete list of thenl, the only 
one ever made, which, duly certified and attested 
by the present Maestro di cappella of Loreto, is 
now deposited in the Library of the Royal 
College of Music. 

When Napoleon was at Loreto, in 1706, he 
admired Zingarelli*s music and befriended him, 
a fact which subsequently became very useful to 
the musician. 

In 1804 Zingarelli succeeded Guglielini as 
Maestro di cappella of the Sixtine Chapel in 
Rome. Here he set to music passages from the 
great Italian poets. Tancredi's Lunento, from 
the twelfth Canto of Tasso's 'Gerusalemme 
Liberata,' was performed in Naples in 1805. in 
the palace of the Prince di Pantelleria, where 
Zingarelli met Mme. de Stael, whom he had pre* 
viously known in Paris as Mile. Necker. The 
same year he gave in Rome ' La Distruzione di 
Gerusalemme ' at the Theatre Valle, where it 
kept the boards for five consecutive years. He 

Produced, seven years after, in Florence, 'La 
Liedificazione di Gerusalenune,' one of his very 
few failures. His opera ' Bnldovino ' was given 
in 1 810 at the Theatre Argentina, and the fol- 
lowing year 'Berenice' at the Theatre Valle, 
both in Rome. ' Berenice ' was ZingareUi's 
last opera, and had a run of over a hundred 
consecutive representations ; a thing unheard 
of in the thinly populated towns of Italy. But it 
was not his last work, as he oontinued writing 
to the last day of his life. * Berenice ' was com- 
posed after leaving Rome for Civita Vecchia on 
nis forced journey to Paris ; and one of its finest 
numbers, the finale of the first act, * Gik sparir 
vedo la sponda ' was written on board ship. 

We have now arrived at a memorable epoch 
of Zingarelli*s life, when his already well-known 
name became illustrious among those of Italian 
patriots. When Napoleon, in the zenith of his 
imperial power, gave his son the pompous title 
of ' King of Rome,' he ordered rejoicings through- 
out all his dominions. ATe Deum was therefore 
arranged to be sung at St Peter's in Rome; 
but when the authorities, both French and 
Italian, were assembled for the performance of 
this ser\nle work, it was found to their oonster^ 
nation that the Maestro di cappella refused to 
have anything to do with it, and that nothing 
could induce him to acknowledge the rule of the 
Corsican usurper. He was arrested and, by 
Napoleon^s orders, taken to Paris, where he was 
immediately set free and granted a pension. 
This he owed to the hct that Napoleon was 
fond, above all other, of Zingarelli*s music, 
which he had heard in Italy in 1 796. in Vienna 
in 1805, and in Paris in 1809. On the last 
occasion, when Crescentini sang the part of 
Romeo, Napoleon, much affected, sent him firom 
his own breast the star of the order of the Iron 
Crown. He also ordered Zingarelli to compose 
for his Imperial Chapel a Mass that should not 
last more than twenty minutes, had it rehearsed 
in his presence, and was so pleased with it as to 
give the composer 6000 francs. Daring his stay 
in Paris, Zingarelli was repUcad at Borne l^ 
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Ploravimti. In Jaly 1810 be left Pai^ for 
Naples, where in Febniary 18x3 he wm ap- 
pointed Director of the BAvil College of Mono. 
In t8i6 he succeeded Paiiiello as Biaestro di 
cappella of the Neapolitan Cathedral; and 
held both these places until his death. May 5, 
1837, at Torre del Greco, in his 86th year. 

For the Birmingham Festival of 1829 Zinga- 
relli wrote a Cantata on the 12th Chapter of 
Isaiah. As he could not take it to England 
himself he entrusted his pupil, Costa, with the 
mission, and this was the occasion of Costa's 
introduction to the Engliah public. [See vol. u 

&406.] Zingarelli's next oonposition Was a 
ymn to commemorate the inauguration of the 
Philharmonic Society of Naples in Jan. 18^. 
His oratorio, 'The Flight into Egypt,* waa 
written and performed only a few weeks before 
his death in 1837, thus proving bow, even at that 
advanced age, Zingarelli still continued working. 

Of his very numerous Masses, without reckon- 
ing the a8 in the * Annuale di Loreto,' the best 
are — that of Novara : that of Dresden (commis- 
sioned by the King of Saxony, and performed in 
1835 under the Srection of Morlacchi, one of 
his pupils); a Bequiem for the Neapolitan 
minister Medici ; and another Requiem, com- 
posed for his own funeral. 

Zingarelli was very simple and almost primi- 
tive in his way of living: rose early, worked 
hard all day, and, after partaking of a piece of 
bread and a glass of wine for his supper, retired 
early to rest. He used to write out his Uioughts 
as soon as they occurred to him, and was quicker 
in composing than others would be in copying : 
when his imagination &iled him he stopped. 
He had always more than one work on hand; 
and passed from one to another with the greatest 
ease. When composing he never touched the 
piano; and seldom erased or revised what 
he had once written. His strong religious 
feelings led him to live the life of an anchorite ; 
nor was he free from the superstition so com- 
mon among Italians. Never having married he 
loved his pupils as his children, working very 
hard with them; and he was happy in the 
great success which attended many of them, 
foremost among them being Bellini, Mercadante, 
Rioci, Costa, Florimo, etc. Many anecdotes are 
related of his indiscriminate almsgiving, which 
sometimes left him without the means of buying 
his own dinner, and caused him to die almost as 
poor as those whom he had helped. 

Although in his * Mercato di Monfregoso' and 
in his *Secohia mpita* Zingarelli gives many 
proofs of a comic musical vein, he shone more in 
serious operas, and most of all in his numberless 
sacred compositions. Eminently conservative in 
style, and never deviating fit>m the ancient 
landmarks, he was a most successful follower 
of Palestrina and Marcello. His sacred music is 
always well adapted to express the religious 
sentiment which he wishes to convey; it is 
never vague, extravagant or obscure; but is 
always limpid and natural, like a stream of pladd 
water. His tunes invariably sustain each other^ 
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and do not infringe the laws of harmony, of goo9 
taste and of propriety. Whether his in usio weep* 
with Jeremiah, exults with Ambrose, threatens 
with the Prophets, prays with the Shunanunite, 
or triumphs with the Angels, it is invariably 
solemn and worthy of the Temple. The adapt- 
ation of profane music to relinous services, so 
common in Italian churches,^ he strenuously 
combated. His melodies originated in his heart, 
BO full of faith and of charity ; and for this reason 
his sacred music breathes something utterly 
devout and of celestial fragrance. In this lay 
the secret of his success. Art and science fade 
before the pious fervour of faith, which alone 
can lead the soul to worship and religious 
ecstasy. The design of his choruses is porfect 
and their colouring never false or overcharged. 
His fugues are held in high oonmiendation for 
the completeness of their arrangement, and the 
clearness and taste with which &ey are written. 

Hie writer has consulted aU the published 
biographies of Zingarelli, and desires to express his 
obligatiolis to Monsignor Muzzarelli's * Biografie 
degU illustri Italiani,* to the Marchese Puoti's 
*Brevi Notizi*,* and to Villarosa*s *Elogio Storico.* 

The following is a list of Zingardli*a operas 
and oratorios. 

OPXBAS. 



1771 
1781 

nw 

17W 
17OT 



1790 
ITN 
17*2 

ma 

17M 



ITM 
1796 



1796 
1799 



1801 
UOS 



1779 
1786 



AUIndft 
ArmldA 

Annitela . . 
IflgenU In Anlhto 
BIcimero . . 
Aotlfona . 
MortedlCMV* 
L'Ormoolo Sannlta 



I 



Fir^ Ptffarmti. 



I qoattro panl ConMirAtorio. Nap «. 

Montetunift 8. Carlo. Kaplct. 



La Saeehla raplta . 
II Mercato dl Montfregoio 
ArtaMne .... 
Apelle a Oampaape . . 
Orazll e Curlaxll 
Conta dl Mdagna . 

nao a tilulUtU . . 
LaDaoalda 

Meleagro .... 
MlUldata .... 
Carolina a Man ilkoff 
Edipo a Colona 
IIRltratto . . . 
nRattodallaSablna 
Clltannaitra 

II Barltora fbrtnnato . 
La Mozn dl Dorina . • 
'inatdl Castro . . . 
Baldorlno .... 
Baranioa .... 



8cala.MIla&. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Opera. Parta. 
8cala,Mllaii. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fanlce, Vanlea. 
Baala. Turin. 
Fanlce. Venice. 
Bcala. Milan. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fanlce. Venloa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seala. MllaB. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Torre Arfenttaa. BonMk 
Valla. Bona. 
OBATOBIOS AND 0AMTATA8. 



Flffmallona 

Alcasta 

Hero 

Sappho 

The Passion 

Niced'KlpIno 

L'Amorflllala 

Alclda al blTlo 

Telemaoo 

Orasta 

II Trioot) di David .... 
Franoetea da RImlnl 
Tanoredl al Sepolcro dl Glorioda . 
La Distmilona dl Oanwalamma . 

ConU Usolino 

La Bladlfloailona dl Gamaalamma 
Isaiah. . . . 
Saul .... 
Hymn of Inaofuration 
The Fllfht Into Xgjpt 



S. Carlo. N^aa. 
Milan. 

Do. 

Do. 
8. Celso. Mllaa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8. Carlo, Naploa. 
Borne. 
Naples. 
Valla, F 



Klorenoa. 
BInnlngham. 
8. MlchaaL Borna. 
Phllhannonle Boe.Kaplai. 
Naples. 



1 Baa MandalsMhn't Latter bom Vanlc*. Oct. 16. 1880. 
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Also 541 MS. works in the ■ Ammale di Loreto/ 
a detailed and complete list of which is in the 
library of the Royal College of Musio. 

One of the few of Zingarelli's works published 
in England is a motet *Go not far firom me,' 
translated from ' Cliristus e miserere * in Hullah*s 
Part Music [L. B.] 

ZINKE or ZINCKE, also called Cometto 
or Comet k Bouquin CFr.)f is one of the oldest in- 
struments known. It consists of a wooden tube, 
slightly conical, covered with leather, having six 
holes for the fingers, and one hole for the thumb on 
the lower side, while the tone is produced through 
a cup mouthpiece, similar to that of a trumpet.^ 
Its compass consists of a chromatic scale of a 
few notes more than two octaves. About the 
14th and 15th centuries, when wind-bands gradu- 
ally assumed a definite design, Zinken were 
most important instruments. Their powerful 
tone combined well with that of trombones, and 
bands consisting mainly of these two kinds of 
instruments were great favourites both at public 
fdtes and religious ceremonials. Many ancient 
writers on mudio mention it in terms of great 
praise. Artusi says: 'As to its tone, it resem- 
bles the brightness of a sunbeiim piercing the 
darkness, when one heara it ainonff the voices in 
cathedrals, churches, or chapels." He further 
mentions two cometto players at Venice as 
great artists on their instruments.* Mattheson 
laments their partial disuse as early as i739» 
and says : ' The fine zinken and trombones, 
which formerly were considered to be of one 
family, and equally respected by players and 
composers, are now seemingly banished from our 
churches, as if they were useless ; especially the 
Zinke, which, in spite of its harshness, is so 
penetrating,* etc.' Schubart, who says much in 
fitvour of the instrument, finds the probable 
reason of its disuse in the severe exertion re- 
quired to perform on it. 'A good player on the 
zinke can now (end of last century) only be 
found in Geraiany, and even there it seems that 
the power of lungs is degenerating, as but very 
few are left,* etc.* Seb. Bach employed them 
for strengthening the upper voice parts in his 
chorales and choruses." Gluck was the last com- 
poser of importance who endeavoured to draw 
the iustrument from its obscurity, employing it 
in several of his best operas. The original scores 
of ' Paride ed Elena,' * Orph^ et Euridice,' < Al- 
ceste,' 'Armida/ and both * Iphigenias,' have 
parts for zinken, though they are only used for 
the purpose of strengthening the voices in the 
chorus, or doubling either the trumpet or horn 
parts. The difficulty of procn ring efficient players 
as well as the harshness of the tone, were a bar 
to its reintroduction, and the zinke became merely 
an interesting historical relic. 

1 TiMt la, Iwmlipherteal. In eontndMIiietlon to tlM iDoathpl«M of 
th«Uorn. See the euU, toI. I. p. 74& 

a L'Artosl, * Dtlto Imperfezlonl della moderna Mosica, etc* 
VenetU. 1600. 

s lUttlMaoo : * Der ToIlsUDdlge CftpeUmelstar.' Hunburf. nas. 

« Ch. F.D. Schubart '• ' Ideen t. : Awithetik d.Tonknnit.' Wlen.lKM. 

> He Mema usually to call thoiii 'Corottto.' Boa Uie publicatloiu 
of tho Bachiaaallachaft. 
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They were made of various lengths and shapes, 
BO as to form a complete choir among themselves. 
The common zinken were of three difiTerent 
shapes, although their pitch was the same, viz. (a) 
below. No. I, Straight Zinke, Cometto recto, 
Cometto diritio, with a separate small mouth- 
piece. No. 2, SUlle Zinke, Cometto muto, toft 
Zinke, of a narrower tube than No. i, the mouth« 
piece forming part of the instrument, and pro* 
ducing a soft tone. No. 3, Krumme Zinke, Cor- 
netto curvo, having a louder tone, of a rather 
coarse quality, was mostly used by the guards 
on the watch-towers of towns, for giving alarm 
in case of fire, or to signal the approach of the 
enemy in time of war. Hence this kind of zin- 
ken also received the ironical designation of the 
* Stadtkalb ' or • Towncalf.* 

Besides these there was the *KIeine Zinke' 
or ComettinOf four notes higher in pitch, with a 
compass as at ih); and the 'Grosse Zinke' (No. 4), 



i 




yarionsly called Como, Comon, Cometto turto, 
etc., five notes lower than the common zinke, 
as at (c). The * Serpent,' recently obsolete, be* 




longs to the same family. The Italian name, 
Cometii^ and the fact of their being wood in- 
struments, has led to curious mistakes, one writer 
describing them as ' small trumpets.' another as 
'belonging to the oboe kind,* both being quite 
mistaken. The description given in Hawkins's 
History, Book VIII, chap Ixxi, is absolutely in- 
correct. At p. 466, WiNDBAND, an ancient score 
is given, in which Zinken form the principal in- 
struments. [J.A.K.] 

ZITHER. An Instrament of such ancient 
origin that It has been considered as contem- 
poraneous, if not identical, with the Psalter 
mentioned in Holy Writ. It appears to have 
been known amongst the Greeks under the name 
of Kithara. It consisted of a shallow sounding- 
box of gracefully curved outline, the strings 
passing across and let into the lower rim of the 
sounding-board. The instrument was placed on a 
pedestal called a chalkdma, the player standing 
and using a plectrum. It would be of little 
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interest to trftce the various changes, modifica- ! 
tions, and improvements which the zither, as 
now known, ba^ undergone, but we may safely 
adopt the Darwinian theory with regard to it, 
as there can be no doubt that the modern zither 
is as superior to the ancient kithara as man is 
to his remote ancestor. To proceed, therefore, 
to the description of the instrument as con- 
structed about half a century back, wlien it be- 
came a favourite amongst the pe^isantry of the 
Styrian and Bavarian Alps. To the sli allow 
Bounding- box and mode of fawtening the strings 
in the ancient instrument, a finger-board wa>> 
added with frets, representing chromatic and 
diatonic intervals. At this period the highest 
number of accompaniment and bass strings sel- 
dom exceeded a dozen, while the finger board 
had only three strings — these of metal. It was 
due to tiie eflTorts of Petzmayer^, an Austrian 
peasant and natuml musician, that the zither, 
despite its simplicity, came into public notice, as 
he played his native Landier (a species ofcountry- 
dance music) in most of the principal continental 
theatres and concert- halls, always with great 
success. Like GosiKow, Picco, and others, 
Petzmayer was a bom musician who, without 
education and by the mere force of native 
genius, produced the greatest effects from the 
simplest materials. The writer of this article 
can testify to the fact that in his hands the 
zither was invested with a charm to which few 
could be insensible, ami had that kind of attrac- 
tiveness which was truly characteristic. Thus 
the zither gained a slight footing in the musical 
world, and as a natural consequence Petzmayer 
was succeeded by other players, who claimed to 
rank higher in the scale of art. They turned 
their attention to increasing the capacities of the 
instrumeut, and with a view to this began to 
add more strings both to tlie fingerboard and 
accompaniment. This, while affording a wider 




scope to the player, did not increase the carrying 
power of the zither, a want which made itself 
felt when the instrument became a favourite in 
England, where it was first introduced about the 
year 1850, chiefly by the writer of this article, a 
native of Dresden. It would occupy too much 
space to attempt a description of the numerous 
alterations to which the zither has been subjected 

1 JOBAirw PrmiATEt was bom at Vlanna in IflO, and then 
tranrferred hlm<^if to Uunich. whera ha ivas Urlas in lS7a Sea Ap* 
pendis, PETZMAVSa. 
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during the past twenty years, nor would it be of 
much profit to give a detailed account of these 
changes, inasmuch as none of them supplied 
the desired increase of tone. 

The above drawing represents the Arion zither, 
which is, without doubt^ up to the present time, 
the most powerful zither as well as the moMt 
elegant in structure. It owes its origin to the 
writer, and Schunda of BudaPest was the first 
manufacturer who carried out the idea. The 
improvement consists in the more suitable shape 
of the resonance-box and in the method of fasten- 
ing the strings. The use of a bridge across the 
instrument acts as in the violin, and brings th^ 
vibrations of the strings into closer connection 
with the sound ing-boara. 

The stringing of the zither is as follows : — 



Fingerboard. 




The two A strings are of steel, the D of brass, 
the G of steel covered with silver wire, the C of 
brass covered with copper wires. 

Accompaniment Sfcrlngi. 




Tlie strings marked with an asterisk are of gut, 
the rest are made of silk overspun with silverwire, 
and some few with copper wire, the divemty of 
colour helping to assist the eye of the player. 
Some professors in Qermany are not content 
with less than 40 or even 46 strings, bat as 
the additional strings lie beyond the range of the 
hand, and can therefore only be used in very slow 
tempo, they are of little practical advantage, and 
only tend to increase the size of the instrument 
In most zithers made in Vienna the finger- 
board strings are tuned as follows : — 



This is considered by Viennese players an ad- 
vantageous disposition of the strings, es^^cially 
in playing Landlers; but for classical music it 
would be found a great hindrance. 

Three kinds of zithers are in use, varying in 
length of strings and consequently in pitch. 
These are— (1) The Treble zither tuned to con- 
cert-pitch ; (a) the Concert zither a tone below, 
whilst (3) the Elegie zither will only stand a 
third or even a fourth below concert pitch. 

In playing the zither the thumbs of both 
hands are used, also the first, second, and third 
fingers, but in few cases is either of Uie fourth 
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fingers needed. The fingers and thumb of the 
left hand are placed on the frets, the three fin- 
gers of the right hand are devoted to the bass 
and accompaniment strings, while its thumb is 
used to strike the melody strings, the operation 
of the left hand alone being insufficient to pro* 
duce the full sound. 

The thumb of the right hand is provided with 
a partially-opened ring with which to strike the 
melody strings. The best rings are of silver or 
gold. The ring ii to the zither what the bow 
is to the violin. As in the one case the skill of 
the violinist is estimated by his manner of 
handling the bow, bo in the other the beauty 
of the performance depends greatly on a judi- 
oious management of the ring. 

II. A few words must be devoted to another 
member of the zither family — viz. the Streich 
or Bow Zither, which is, as its name implies, 
played with a bow. Here the resonance-box 
is heart-shaped, and a fretted finger-board is 
fitted across it. 

The tone of the instrument is however so thin 
and wanting in volume that it is unworthy of 
consideration, especially as it is now almost en- 
tirely superseded by Uie PhilomMe and Viola- 
zither, which have very rapidly grown into 
fiivour in London of late, especially in aristocratic 
oirolea, 
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The VioIa-zither is shaped like a Viola. The 
Philorafele is represented in the above drawing. 
Theee two instrumentB are, as regards the method 
of playing, precisely similar, the difference exists 
only in Hhape. They may be considered as close 
rivals of the violin, wliich they much resemble in 
tone. The finger-board is the same as that of the 
zither. Beneath the head is a little foot to 
steady the instrument, which is placed on the 
edge of a table, while the body rests on the lap 
of the seated player. This position, together 
with the fretted finger-board, gives it a consider- 
able advantage over the violin as regards ease in 
acquiring proficiency, and diflScult violin music 
cati be mastered in a comparatively short time. 
The tuning is like that of the violin, viz E. A, 
D. G. The E and A are of steel, the D of brass, 
and the G the same as on the violin. Gut strings 
may be used if preferred, but they somewhat rob 
the Philonifele of its individuality. 

There are numerous manufacturers of the zither 
all over Germany, who make thousands of instru- 
ments annually. The largest and oldest firms 
are those of Kiendl in Vienna, and Tiefenbrun- 
ner in Munich. Both are of world-wide renown. 
An immense amount of music is published for 
the zither. The best-known composers and 
publishers are Umlauf in Vienna, Grassmann in 
Frankfort, Hoenes in Trier, Heckul in Mann- 
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heim. Stomps in Luzembuig, Schulz, and Hart 
Sl Son, London. 

The cithern-player of Giorgione at Venice is 
well known. Mendelssohn mentions it among 
the pictures for his sister to see (Letter, Sept. 14, 
1839). [CSCH.] 

ZOO, THE. *An original musical folly'; 
words by B. Howe, music by Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced at St. James*s th^tre June 5, 1875. 
The piece is still in MS. [G.] 

ZOPF, %,e, * pigtail.* The German term for 
the old- fashion^ obsolete style in music. Men- 
delssohn, when at the Engelberg monastery, 
accompanied a Mass by Emmerich ; ' every note,* 
he says, ' had its pigtail {Zopf) and its powder.' 
(Letter, Aug. 34, 1831.) The French word 
pemtque is sometimes used for the same thing. 
After writing some contrapuntal pieces, * me 
vcU^ perruque* Ba.yB he to Hiller. [See Dbvin 
DU VILLAGE, vol. i. p. 442 a.] Beethoven used 
to speak of his old-fashioned contemporaries as 
* Beichscomponisten,' which perhaps might be 
rendered ' Act-of-Parliament musicians.' [G.] 

ZOPFF, Hermank, bom June i, 1826, at 
Glogau, in Silesia. Though he had received a 
complete university education, his father wished 
him to be a farmer; but his own predilections 
constantly inclined him to music. At length the 
successful performance of an overture composed by 
him removed his father's opposition, and from the 
age of twenty-four he devoted himself exclusively 
to music. He placed himself under the tuition of 
A. B. Marx and Kullak, and was soon engaged 
to fill an important post on the teaching staff of 
their new Conservatorium at Berlin. He had 
also other appointments in the musical circles of 
that city; but his ambition drew him towards 
Leipzig, and he ghidly accepted an offer from 
Brendel to edit the * Neue Zeitschrifl fiir Musik,* 
which necessitated his removal thither. There 
he toiled until within a short time of his death, 
as editor, critic, conductor, composer, and pro- 
fessor of singing and composition. The character 
and tone which had been imparted to the ' Neue 
Zeitschrift ' by Brendel were continued by Zopff« 
for both editors were strenuous advocates of the 
New German School. But Zopff was no narrow 
partisan ; he was ready to do full justice not only 
to Schunuum and Wagner and their followers, 
but to every musician of high aims. 

Zopff*s compositions cover a wide range of 
form, from the simplest PF. pieces or songs, to 
the largest polyphonic or dramatic works, and all 
bear the mark of a thorough, soientifio musician. 
But for a certain want of spontaneity and grace, 
they would probably have been much better 
known and oftener performed. Among his numer- 
ous choral works with orchestral or PF. accom- 
paniment, we may mention his * Brauthymne,' 
* Fruhlingshymne, and 'Triumph der Liebe.' 
Of his larger works, approaching the oratorio- 
form, we may cite * Anbetung Gottes,' * Evan- 
gelium der That,' and ' Alezandera.' It is dear 
Srom his operas, *Carloman,' 'Muluunmed,* 
< Judas Makkabeus/ and ' Constantin,' that his 
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strength wm especially concentrated on dramatic 
fomiB ; but as regards populaiity his symphonic 
poem <TeU; the 'Idyllen fUr kleines Orohester/ 
and the 'Traum am Bhein* have been most 
fortunate. Zopff was a careful and prolific 
writer of critical, theoretical and didactic essays ; 
his 'Theorie der Oper* is a good illustration of 
the industry with which he collected and utilised 
valuable information. He wrote several treatises 
on the cultivation of the voioe, and paid special 
attention to the cure of defects caused by &ulty 
training. He united lucidity, accuracy, and 
conscientiousness in his work, with kindness, 
generosity and hospitality in his social life. For 
foreigners and strangers he had always a friendly 
welcome ; and the weekly musical parties at his 
house afforded constant opportunities fi>r the in- 
troduction of new artists and new compositions, 
while a special comer of the ' Neue Zeitschrift 
fur Musik ' was always reserved for notices of 
rising talent. 

Zopff died of heart-disease at Leipzig, July a, 
1883. [A.H.W.] 

ZOPPA, ALL A, t.e. halting, or limping. A 
term applied to a rhythm in which the second 
quaver in a bar of 2-4 time is accentuated, as 
in certain Hungarian pieces. [See Maotab, 
vol. ii. p. 197 6.] [G.] 

ZORA. One of the manv aliases of Roesini*s 
'Mose in Egitto/ in which the Bactrians are sub- 
stituted for the Jews. It was produced at the 
Boyal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, April ao, 
1850. [G.] 

ZUKUNFTSMUSIK, la musique de Vavenir, 
the Music of the Future. A journal for ' music 
to come ' is still wanting, writes Schumann ^ as 
early as 1833, ' ^^^ Zeitschrift fOr zukunflige 
Musik fehlt noch ' — ^and 'of course,* he continues 
in his humorous way, 'only men like the old 
blind Cantor at the Thomas schule (Bach) or 
the deaf Capellmeister who rests at Vienna 
(Beethoven) would be fit editors.* Schumann 
himself became such an editor in 1834, and 
during the next ten years his paper, the 
* Neue Zeitschrift fUr Musik,' was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about a new state of things. 
Indeed the rapid success of Chopin, Gbtde, 
Stemdale-Bennett, Henselt, Heller, etc., with 
the better part of the contemporary public in 
Germany, was to a considerable extent due to 
Schumann's sympathetic and discriminating 
advocacy. In the hands of his successor, Brendel, 
the 'Zeitschrift' became the organ of Wagner 
and Liszt, and particularly of a group of younger 
men, such as von Bulow, von Bronsart, Draeseke, 
Cornelius, Tausig, who, from 1850 to 60, gathered 
roxmd Uszt, at Weimar — the headquarters of 
the so-called ' musicians of the future.' 

In good faith, or with derisive intent, the 
ambiguous term 'Znkunftsmusik' and the nick- 
name ' Zukunftsmusiker ' have been in use since 
about 1850, when Wagner published *Das 
Kunstwerk der Zukunft* (the Art-work of the 
Future).' According to Wagner it was Dr. L. 

1 SehuBwiw. 6m. Sekrttlen J.V IM. td. UM. 
. t SMtlM ariiote Wa«iibi, toL It. p. 8fl7 «f m«. 
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F. C. Biaofaoff,* editor of the Bheiniaohe and the 
Nieder*rheinische Musik-zeitungen (the now de> 
funct rivals of the Neue Zeitschrift) who fin^ 
perverted Wagner's idea of the ' art-work of the 
future * into that of the * music of the future,* 
%, e. inartistic music, cacophonous to contemporaiy 
ears, but intended by its perpetrators to please m 
coming generation. Liszt, together with hia 
disciples at Weimar, accepted the nickname 
Zukunftsmusiker, and delighted in it, ' much as 
erewhile lesgueux of Holland adopted the appella- 
tive contemptuously applied to them.' * Wagner 
also appears to have accepted the term — at leaii 
' Zukunftsmusik * is the Gennan publishw*s title 
of his interesting ' Brief an einen franzoaschen 
Freund ' (M. Fr^eric Villot, ' Curator des mor 
ste imperiaux '), which first appeared in Frendi 
by way of prefisce to ' Quatre po^mes d'openw 
tnduits en prose fran9aise, pr^ed^ d'une lettre 
sur la musique** {tie), and forms a r^um^ of 
Wagner's opinions. Berlios, in his £unous attack 
on Wagner, ' Les concerts de Richard Wagner : 
la musique de l*avenir,* in the 'Journal dea 
Debate,* Feb. i860 (reprinted in Berlios 'A 
travers chants ') uses it ironically, ' si r^cde de 
la musique de I'avenir,* etc. ; whilst Baudelaire 
in his pamphlet * Richard Wagner k Paria* 
(1 861), adopts it without reserve. 

Some of Wagner's adherents in (Germany and 
in England endeavoured subsequently to limit 
the use of the term and to define its meaning : 
with them, < Zukunftsmusik,' as distinguished 
from music written in the traditional classical 
form, is taken to signify music in which the 
outlines of form are modified by some general 
poetical idea or some particular programme, as 
in Liszt*s Po^mes symphoniques, or by the 
progress of the dramatic action, as in Wagner's 
dramas. Whether such a definition was prompted 
or sanctioned by Liszt or by Wagner need not 
be considered here. In any case the term 
'Zukunftsmusik' is absurd, and its use has led 
to much confusion. [E.D.] 

ZUMSTEEG, JoHAKN Rudolf, bom Jan. 
10, 1760, at Sachsenflur, in the Mosbach dis- 
trict of Baden. His father being a valet to 
Duke Carl of Wirtemberg, he was admitted 
into the Carl-schule, at 'The Solitude,' near 
Stuttgart, where he received a good general 
education, and formed a close friendship with 
Schiller, also a pupil there. He was originally 
intended for a sculptor, but the love of mudo 
proved too strong, and he studied first the cello, 
and then composition with Poli, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1 79a as Kapellmeister, and director of 
the Opera. His chief claim to a place in the 
historv of music is that he was the pioneer of 
the ballad, a form afterwards carried to such per- 
fection by Reichardt, Zelter, and, pre-eminently, 
Lowe, i^umsteeg's best, and in his day widest 
known ballads were—' Leonore,' ' Des Pfkrrers 
Tochter von Taubenhayn,' • Kolma,* ' Die 
Busende,' ' Ritter Toggenburg,* * Elwina»* and 

* Bee Buanorr, toI. 1. p. Si4. 

4 WtciMr. Oea. Behrlften. Tlil. aOS-SOS. 
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' Die Entf&hrung/ Of hb operas the following 
were frequently performed : — ' Die GeisterinBel, 
* Dm Pfaaenfest/ and * Ebondokani, the Calif of 
Bagdad.* Other works deserving mention are — 
Choruses for SchiUer*8 * Rauber/ several church 
cantatas, a concerto and duet for oello.^ 

Zumsteeg died very suddenly Jan. 37, i8oa, 
having been present tiie night before at a con- 
cert given by the harmonica-player, Marianne 
Kirohgessner, who immediately organised a 
second for the benefit of the fiunily. Breitkopf 
& Hartel too, who had published the greater 
part of Zumsteeg*s ballaas and songs, assisted 
the widow in setting up a musio-shop, there be- 
ing none at that time in Stuttgart. It prospered, 
and was kept on by the youngest son nom i8ai 
to his death in 1850. [C.F.P.] 

- Something has been already said on Zum- 
8teeg*s characteristics, under SONO, voL iii. p. 
628 h. In the ballad form he was never really 
successful, and his best songs belong more cor- 
rectly to the ftomanze. We miss in them the 
bold melodic principal theme, which should 
stand out in relief from all secondary themes and 
ideas, and be repeated wherever the story needs 
it. Ldwe*s ballads strikingly illustrate the value 
of this characteristic, and i we compare them 
with Zumsteeg's we shall see at onco how much 
is lost by its absence. 

In some of his ballads the details are very 
well and truthfully painted — for instance the 
fine gloomy opening* phrase of the 'Pfarrers 
Tocbter': 
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The subsequent little bit of melody, where the 
story describes the girPs innocence, is pleasing. 
The later passages in the poor girl's life, where 
her father disowns her, and finally where she 
murders her child and ends her miserable life 
on the gallows, is also powerfully given. If 
< Ritter Toggenburg ' and * Leonore ' are somewhat 
fragmentary and disconnected in form, none can 
deny their great wealth of melody and highly 
dramatio colouring. — Zumsteeg's accompani- 
ments do not differ much frxnn those of his con- 
temporaries, but his voice part is always written 
with skill and effect. [A.H.W.] 

ZWILUNGSBBUDER, DIE, or The Twin 
Brothers. A farce in one act, words translated 
by Hofmann from the French, and set to music 
by Schubert. It contains an overture and ten 
numbers, and the autograph (in the Library of 
the Gesellschaft der Muiikfreunde at Vienna) it 
dated Jan. 181 o. It was produced at the 
Ktlmthnerthor theatre on June 14, 1820. Vogl 
sang in it, and was much applauded, but the 
piece did not survive more thim six representa- 
tions. The main incident of the plot is the 
same as in Box and Cox. The PF. score was 
published by Peters, 1872. [See Sohdbebt, 
vol.iH. p. 3306, 332&.] [G.] 

ZWISCHENSPIEL— something played be- 
tween. The German term for Inteblddx. [See 
voL ii. p. 7 &.] That the term had sometimes 
a wider meanmg than Interlude is evident from 
a notice in the 'Wiener Zeitung* for April i, 
1 795, referring to the Concerto in B b — ^ In the 
interval {turn Zwuehentpiel)^ on the first evening, 
the famous Herr Beethoven won the unanimous 
applause of the public by an entirely new Piano- 
forte Concerto of his own.' Even at that early 
date he was (far bmUhmte Herr Beethoven, [G.] 



THE END. 
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ABEGG. Schumann's op. i, published 1831, 
/I is entitled 'Thdme sur le noin Abegg, vari^ 
pour le Pianoforte.* The theme itself is 
given in vol. iii. p. 408 a. It owed its origin 
to his introdnction to a Miss Meta Abegg, of 
Mannheim, and was written to please one of 
his friends who was attached to the lady. The 

* Mademoiselle Pauline Comtesse d* Abegg/ to 
whom the piece is dedicated, is a mythical 
personage. (See Letters,!. 156, 158; ii. 29.) [6]. 

ABELL, John. The date of the extract 
from Evelyn should be 'Jan. 27, 1 681-2.' It Is 
said that when Abell was at Warsaw he refused 
to sing before the court, but his objections were 
overcome by the somewhat summary method of 
suspending him in a chair in the middle of a 
large hall, while some bears were admitted 
below him. He was asked whether he pre- 
ferred singing to the king and the court, who 
were in a gallery opposite to him, or being 
lowered to the bears ; he not unnaturally chose 
the former alternative. He was Intendant at 
Cassel in 1698 and 1699. (D!bt. of Nat. Biog.) 
For 'Queen Anne' in line 26 of article, read 

* William and Mary.' [M.] 

ABERT, JoHANK Joseph, bom Sept. 21, 
1832, at Kachowitz in Bohemia, began his 
musical education as a chorister in the church 
of Gastdorf. In his eighth year he was trans- 
ferred to the Augustine convent at Leipa, and 
remained there till his fifteenth year, when he 
ran away to Prague, and through the assistance 
of an uncle entered the Gonservatorium there. 
Several of his compositions were performed at 
the concerts of the school, and in 1852, having 
attracted the attention of Lindpaintner, then 
capellmeister at Stuttgart, he received the post 
of contrabassist in the theatre orchestra of that 
town. Shortly after this, .two symphonies were 
written. These were followed by a symphonic 
poem, 'Columbus* (Crystal Palace, Mar. 4, 1865), 
and by four operas, 'Anna von Landskron/ 
' Konig Enzio,* ' Astorga,* and ' Ekkehard,* 
besides many works of smaller calibre. On the 
retirement of Eckert in 1867, Abert suo- 
ceeded him as Capellmeister, a post he still 
(1887) retains. — (Mendel's and Biemann's 
Lexicons.) [M.] 
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ABRAMS, Thi Misses (voL L 6 a). For 
Henrietta read Harriet, throughout the article. 
(Corrected in late editions.) [W.H.H.J 

ABT. Add that he died at Wiesbaden, Mar. 
31. 1885. 

ABU HASSAN, a comic singspiel or operetta 
in one act, the words by Hiemer, the music by 
Weber, composed between Aug. 11, 1810, and 
Jan 12, 181 1. It seems to have been produced 
on the 4th of the following June at Munich, 
under Winter. In London it was produced in 
English at Drury Lane in 1835, and m Italian, at 
Drury Lane on May 12, 1870 (at the same time 
with Mozart*s * Oca del Cairo *), the transition 
being made by Marchesi, and the dialogue sot to 
recitative by Arditi. There appear to have been 
only two performances. [See Webeb, vol. iv. 
pp. 396. 7.] [G.] 

ACADEMIB DE MUSIQUE. See also 
ii. 172 6. On p. 8 6, line 18 from bottom, /or 
1845 recid 1843. Add to last paragraph but 
one of the article, that MM. Ritt and Gailhard 
are at present entrepreneurs (1887). 

ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC. On 
p. 10 5, line 9, /or 1828 read 1728. (Corrected in 
late editions.) 

ACADEMY, ROYAL, OF MUSIC. See 

ROTAL AOADBMT, Vol. iii. p. 1 85. 

ACCADEMIA, p. ii *, 1. 6, /or six read five, 
and cf. p. 259 a. From the list of references 
given near the bottom of the same column, omit 
LoMBABDT, Salbbno, Siena, Vsbona, and Vi- 

OSNZA. 

ACCENT. P. 16 a, musical example 29, bars 
2 and 3, the first group of notes in each should 
be quavers, not semi-quavers. In examples 32 
and 34, for 2-4 of the time-signature, read 3-4. 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

ACCIDENTALS. See also Cis, Dis, Hexa- 
chords, and Notation. 

ACCOMPANIMENT. P. 22 a, 1. 29, for 
1697 read 1698. 

'ACH GOTT VOM HIMMEL.' This 
hynm, the words of which are a paraphrase 
by Martin Luther on Psalm xi. (Vulgate 
version), made its first appearance in 1524, 
when it was printed in at least four different 
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collections : (a) * Etlich cristlidi lider Lobgresang, 
vnd Psalm, etc.* printed at Wittenberg (Wacker- 
nagel No. cxxix.) ; (ft) the Erfurdt Enchi- 
ridion (Wackemagely No. clvii.) ; (c) the 
•Tetitsch Kirchen Ampt mit lobegesengen,' 
printed by Wolf Koppel at Strasburg (Wacker- 
nagel, No. dxii.) ; and (d) Walther*8 Wit- 
tenberg 'Geystliche gesangk Buchleyn'(Wacker- 
nagel, No. dxiii.). In (a) it is directed to 
be sung to the melody of ' Es ist das Hell ' ; 
in {b) it appears with the tune in the Hypo- 
phrygian mode to which it is usually sung — 
especially in North Germany ; in (e) it is set to 
a tune in the Hypoffiolian mode, to which it is 
sometimes still sung in South Gennany ; and in 
{d) it appears with a tune in the Dorian mode. 
In Joseph Klug*s Hymnbook (1535)) besides 
the well-known Hypophrygian tune, it is set to 
another tune in the Phrygian mode, which was 
afterwards adapted to Andreas Knopken's 
Psalm * Hilf Gott, wie geht das immer zu.' 
The melody in the Erfurdt Enchiridion is as 
follows : 
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The use which Mozart has made of this 
Chorale in the Finale to Act II. of the ' Zauber- 
flote * is very interesting. It is now well known 
that this opera refers under a slight disguise 
to the suppression of Freemasonry by Maria 
Theresa. To masons both book and music are 
said to be full of allusions to the mysteries of 
the craft, and it seems probable that one of 
these is the introduction of the two men in 
armour who sing at the moment of Tamino's 
most solemn trial the motto inscribed on a 
pyramid set to the well-known chorale ' Ach 
Gott vom Himmel.* Jahn ('W. A. Mozart* 
iv. 617) surmises that Mozart*s attention was 
drawn to the chorale by Kirnberger*s 'Kunst 
des reinen Satzes/ in which it is twice used 
as a Canto Fermo for contrapuntal treatment. 
A sketch is preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna of another four-part arrangement of 
the chorale, which still more closely resembles 
the passages in Kimberger's work. The auto- 
graph score of the ' Zauberflote ' shows that the 
beginning of the scene between Tamino and the 
two men in armour has been carefully sketched. 
The chorale itself is sung in octaves by the two 
voices, accompanied by flutes, oboes, bassoons 
and trombones, whilst the strings have an in- 
dependent contrapuntal figure. [WJB.S.] 

ADAM, A. C. P. 28 a, 1. 14 from bottom,/ar 
1835 read 1836. Add day of death. May 3. 



AGNESI. 

ADAM, L0DI8. Add dates of birth &nd 
death, Dec. 3 and April 11, 1849. 

ADAMBERGER. P. 29 a, 1. 20 of article, 
for Anna Maria read Maria Anna; and, two 
lines below, for Antoine read Antonie; L 7 
from bottom, for sixty-four read sixty-one. 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

AEVIA (Abdia or uEvia). A technical 
word formed from the vowels of AZ/eZuia ; and 
used, in Mediaeval Office Books, as an abbrevia> 
tion, in the same manner as Evovae — which see. 



In Venetian and other Italian Office-Books of 
the 16th century, we sometimes find Hal'a, or 
Hal'ah, substituted for Aevia. [W.S.R.] 

AFRICAINE, L\ Grand opera in 5 acts ; 
words by Scribe, music by Meyerbeer. The 
composer received the book in 183S, bat 
did not bring the work into its final shape until 
shortly before his death. Produced at the 
Acaddmie, Paris, April 28, 1865 ; in Italian, 
under the French title, at Covent Garden on 
July 22 of the same year, with Madlle. Luce* 
in the part of Selika, and in English (translation 
by Eenney with same title) at Royal English 
Opera, Covent Garden, Oct. a I. [See ii. 323. 
334.] [M.] 

AGITATO, 1. 7. The direction 'Piano 
agitato' is probably a mere misprint for the 

* Poco agitato * found in (merman editions. 

AGNESI, L0DI8 Ferdinand Leopold, the 
famous bass, whose real name was Agniez, was 
bom July 17, 1833, at Erpent, Namur. He 
studied at the Brussels Conservatoire, under Boe- 
selet and F^tis, and in 1853-55 gained the 
concours de Rome. He brought out an opera^ 

* Harold le Normand.' with indifferent success, 
and subsequently abandoned composition for 
singing. For the latter purpose in j86i he re- 
ceived instruction from Duprez, and became a 
member of Merelli's Italian Opera Company, 
under the name Luigi Agnesi, during a tour 
through Germany, Holland, and Belgium. On 
Feb. 10, 1864, he first appeared at the Italiens, 
Paris, as Assur in * Semiramide,* with the 
sisters Marchisio, and was engaged there for 
several seasons. In 1865 he was engaged at 
Her Majesty's theatre, where he first appeared 
with Murska May 22, as the Prefect in * Linda 
di Chamouni,* and during the season he played 
Assur and Figaro (Le Nozze), and also sang at 
the Philharmonic, on each occasion with fair 
success. 

In 1 87 1, on his return to England, where he 
remained until his death, Feb. 2, 1875, he en- 
joyed a grater reputation, not only in opera at 
Drury Lane (1871-74), but as an oratorio and 
concert singer at the Handel and provincial 
Festivals, at the Sacred Harmonic, at the Phil- 
harmonic, etc. In addition to the parts above 
named, he played with success Pizarro (Fidelio), 



AGNESL 

Milcheli in the Bolitary Italian perfonnance of 
' Lee deux Joum^/ June 20, 1873, the Duke 
in * Lucrezia,' etc., and showed himself in all an 
acoomplished actor and musician, devoted to 
his art. Special mention may be made of his 
Assur, which he sang in true Italian style, with 
Titiens and Trebelli as Semiramide and Arsace, 
a cast of which opera has never since been 
equalled ; also of his delivery of the bass part 
of Crotch's ' Palestine,* in a style of music wholly 
unfamiliar to him. [A.C.] 

AGOSTINI. End of note i, for i860 read 
1680. (Corrected in late editions). 

A6RIC0LA, Alexandeb. Line 12 of article, 
for Castaliae read Castiliae. Line I of epitaph, 
for aura rtokd cura ; ib. L 5, for hunc read 
hue ; ib. L 8, for capite read in capite. After 
the epitaph read * The question " Who brought 
the Belgian hither?" is decisive as to his 
nationality. He was certainly educated in the 
Netherlands, and passed great part of his life 
there. At an early age he was distinguished 
both as a singer and performer. A letter of 
Charles YIII. of France, in Mr. Julian Mar- 
shall's collection, proves that he was in that 
king's service, and left it, without leave, for 
that of Lorenzo de* Medici, whence Charles re- 
claimed him. Charles died 1498. Petrucci 
published some of Agricola's works at Venice in 
1503*' C^® above appears correctly in late 
editions, with the exception of the date of 
Charles's death, there given as 1598.) 

AGUILAR, Emanusl. See ii. 733 6. 

AlDA. Grand opera in 3 acts ; libretto by 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, music by Verdi. Commis- 
sioned by the Viceroy of Egypt for the opening 
of the opera-house at Cairo, and produced there 
Dec. 24, 1 87 1. The first European performance 
took place at Milan, Feb. 8,1872 ; and on June 22, 
1876, it was given at Covent Garden. [M.] 

ALBANI. Add the following to the notice 
under Lajeunesse, vol. ii. p. 85. 

Albani, Mme., bom 1850, not '51, whose full 
christian names are Marie Louise Cecilia Emma, 
since 1879 ^^ appeared each year in Italian 
opera at Covent Garden, excepting that year and 
1885. Her new parts have been: — June 26, 
1880, Isabella (production of * Pr^ aux Clercs') ; 
June 21, 1 88 1, Tamara, on production of 'II 
Demonic' (Rubinstein); July 11, 1882, Mar- 
garet and Helen of Troy, on production at above 
theatre of ' Mefistofele ' ; and July 15, 1884, 
Brunhild (production of Beyer's * Sigurd'). In 
the German season there of 1884, under Richter, 
she played her favourite parts of Senta and Elsa. 
In the season of 1887 she added to her already 
large repertory (wherein we remark that no 
work of Rossini or Meyerbeer is included) the 
leading part in ' La Vie pour le Czar' (July 12) 
and was announced to appear in ' U Matrimonio 
segreto,' but that opera was not given. 

In the concert-room, Mme. Albani has main- 
tained her position, especially at the festivals, 
where she has created, in important new works. 
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the soprano parts mostly written for her, viz. at 
Birmingham, 1882, in the ' Redemption ' ; 1885 
* Mors et Vita ' and * Spectre's Bride '; 1881 at 
Norwich in 'St. Ursula (Cowen) ; and at Leeds, 
1880, Margarita in 'The Martyr of Antioch'; 
1886, Elsie in 'The Golden Legend,* St. Ludmila 
(Dvo¥^),and Ilmas (Story of Sayid), Mackenzie. 
At Worcester also, in 1881, she sang in Cheru- 
bini's Mass in D minor, ^ on its production 
in this country; in 1882 (at Birmingham) in 
the same composer's Mass in C; and in I 88a 
in Bach's cantata 'God so loved the world, 
in which is the well-known air 'My heart 
ever faithfuL' In London and at Sydenham 
she has sung in the greater part of these 
works, also in * The Rose of Sharon,' DvoHk's 
Stabat Mater, and in 1886 in Liszt's ' St. Eliza- 
beth' on the occasion of the composer's fare- 
well visit. Mme. Albani has sung in opera 
abroad with her usual success; also in Gounod's 
oratorios at the Trocaddro, Paris. Her most 
recent engagements have been at Berlin, where 
in 1887, in a three weeks' visit, she sang both 
in German and Italian in ' Lucia,' ' Traviata,' 
' Faust,' ' Fliegende HoUiinder ' and ' Lohengrin,' 
and was appointed by the Emperor a court 
chamber singer. At the request of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan she returned to Berlin on April 2, 1887, 
and sang her original part of Elsie on the second 
performance there of 'The Golden Legend,' under 
his direction, having travelled from Brussels for 
that express purpose. [A.C.] 

ALBERTI BASS. A familiar formula of ao- 
companiment which first came prominently into 
fashion early in the 18th century, and has since 
been the frequent resource of hundreds of com- 
posers firom the greatest to the meanest. It 
derives its distinctive name from Domenioo 
Alberti, a musician who is supposed to have 
been bom during the second decade of the 
1 8th century at Venice, where he became 
a pupil of Lotti. He won fame both as a singer 
and as a player on the harpsichord, and wrote 
some operas and a considerable number of 
sonatas, some of which were very popular with 
musical amateurs. It is not very probable that 
he actually invented the formula, but he cer- 
tainly brought it into undue prominence in his 
sonatas, and therefore did his best to deserve a 
notoriety which is not altogether enviable. A 
set of eiffht sonatas of his, which was published 
by Walsh in London, affords good illustrations 
of his love of it. He iises it plentifully in 
every sonata of the set, sometmies in both 
movements, and occasionally almost throughout 
a whole movement. For instance, in the first 
movement of the second sonata it persists 
through thirty-seven bars out of a total of forty- 
six ; and in the first movement of the sixth sonata 
it continues through thirty-six whole bars and 
four half bars out of a total of forty-four. The 
following quotation from the beginning of the 
sixth sonata illustrates his style, and his manner 
of using the formula. 

1 Fint produced In concert room In Bngland. April tl, WO^ •» 
at Jamei'a HaII. by Um BMh Ob<dr. 

M m 2 
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The fact of hiB having been a singer at a time 
when Italian opera was passing into an empty 
and meretricious phase, may account for his ex- 
cessive use of the so-called 'bass.* [See also 
Arpxooio, i. 870; HoBN, i. 7486; Lottt, ii. 
168 a.] He has been injudicioiiBly credited with 
the invention of the 2nd subject in the binary 
form, and is said to have been the first to asso- 
ciate contrast of subjects with contrast of kejrs ; 
a theory which is equally ill-founded. He died 
comparatively young in 1740. [G.H.H.P.] 

ALBINONI. Add reference to English trans- 
lation of Spitta's Bach, vol. i. 425-8. 

ALBONI, Marietta. For date of birth read 
Mar. 10, 1823. See also Covent Gabdbn 
Theatre. Mr. Louis Engel states that Alboni 
first knew Bossini in 1844, and that she sang a 
duet with Madame Patti at that master's funenJ. 

AIXX)(JIK, John. lino 8 of article, for 1735 
in original edition and 1738 in late editions, 
read 1737. Add that he held the post of 
organist of Sutton Coldfield church (i 761-1786), 
and of the parish church of Tarn worth (176^ 
1790. P. 51, 1. 5,/or March reod February. [M.] 

ALDRICH. P. 52 a, 1. 13,/or Dec. 14 read 
Jan. 19. 

ALFIEBI, the Abbati Pixtbo, bom at 
Borne, about the year 1805, was admitted in 
early life to Holy Orders; became a Camal- 
dulian monk ; and, for many years, held the ap- 
pointment of Professor of Gregorian Music at 
the English College in Rome. He was an earnest 
student both of Plain Song and Polyphonic Mu- 
sic ; and published some useful treatises on these 
subjects, and some valuable collections of the 
works of the great Polyphonic Composers. He 
died, insane, before the year 1878. 

The following is a list of his works : — 

1. Numerooi arttdM on lutijeetf oonneet«d wIUi KoelettagUcsI 
MuBle. In the 'Guett* muiieale di Mllano,' and other periodicals. 

2. Kicerpu ex celebrloribus de miuica rUis, J. P. A. PrmieMino. 
T. L. Vlttorla. et Oregorlo Allegrl Romano. (Roma, 1840.) 

S. Inno e Rltmo * Subat Mater' ; e Motetto ' FratrM ego/ dl O. P. 
I* da Palestiina. (Roma. IMO fol.) 

4. An edition of the SUtlne Mlierere, poblUhed nnder the peen- 
donjrm of Aleaaodro Oemlnlani. (Lugano, IMO, fol.) 

5. Italian tranalation of Oatcl'* * Traits d'hannonle.* (Roma, 1840.) 

6. Racoolu dl Hotettl dl O. P. L. da Palestrlna, dl L. da Vlttorla. 
dl ATla e dl F«Uce Anerlo Romano. (Roma, U4L foL) 

7. RUtabllmente del Oanto • della Miulea eooletiaetloa. (Roma. 
184S.8TO.) 

8. Notlde blograflche dl NIoolo Jommelll. (Roma. 1840. Sro.) 

9. Sacflo storleo teoretloo-pratloo del Canto Orecorlaao. Roma, 
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la Prodromo nlla reitauradone d** Ubri dl Caoto eed«alaafCie» 
dettu Orecoriano. (Rome, 18IT7.) 
11. Racoolu dl Hoilca Sacra, ele.. of whloh the eo&Mnta are bera 



AnUphona a 6. Reeponanm ae«wi 

pit Nmeon. 
Do. a 6. Cum Indneareai. 
Motet a 6. Sanota et ImmaealatA. 

Mapan. Reoedlcta to. 
I>o. a6. Haeedles. 
Do. a6. VirlOalilael. 

Ma part. Aicendit Dmul, 
Do. a 6. Dum oomplerentnr. 
Do. a 6. To ee Petnia. 



P. L. da 



VOL.1. 
MesM loelta dl G. 

Palertrina. 
Mom dl Papa MarceUo. 

Do. perlDefontt. aclwiiMToeL 

Do. Canonlca. a 4. 

Do. O regem ooell, a 4. 

Do. AeterDaChrlMlmwicra.*4. 

Do. Dies nnctiflcattu, a 4. 

Do. deFerla,a4i 

Do. Breve.a4. 

Dow Sgoenlmaeoepl.al. 

VOL.U. 
Mottettl a dnqoe roel dL O. P. L. 

da Paleetrina. 
A^JoroTot. 

Ave TrinlutU nacrarlam. 
Beatoi Lanrentliu. 
(3anlte tuba In Slon. 
Caput ^ui. 
Caromea. 
Ooenantlbus lllU. 
Cruoem lanctam rablH. 
Derallnquat implot. 
Desoendlt In hortum 
Dlleotu* mens mlhL 
Dllectus mens deaoendlt. 
Domlne Moundum actum meum. 
Duo ubera tua. 
Kcee tu pulcher ei. 
Ezl clto In plateas. 
Kxnitate Deo adjutort noatro. 
Fasolculus mTrrbaa. 
Outtur tuum. 
Intruduzlt me Rex. 
Lapldabant btephannm. 
LeraeJua. 

Manus tuae Domlne. 
Nigra ram, »ed fbrmosa. 
O admirabila commerduo. 
O aaemm eonTtvlum. 
Oteuletur me oeeulo. 
O Beata. et benedlcta. et glorUwa 

Trinltas. 
O Teim summa Mmpltema Trl- 

nltas. 
Paroe mlhl Domlne. 
Paodtaa dierum meonim. 
Peccarl quid faelam tibl. 
PeceavlmuB cum patrlbus nostrts. 
Pater noeter. 
Peottntem me quotldle. 
Pulora et arnica mea. 
Pulcrae sunt genuae tuae. 
Quam pulora et. 
Quam pnlcrl sunt gressus tul. 
Quae eat Ista quae progredltur. 
RoratecoelL 
SalTeregina. 
SI Ignoras te. 
SIcut llllum Inter tplnai. 
Surge propera. 
Surge arnica mea. 
Surgtm. et ciroulbo dTltatem. 
Trahe me pott te. 
Tota pulcra et. 
Trlbulatlonet civHatnm. 
Venl Tenl dllecte mL 
Vlnetm meam. 
Vox dllecti met. 
Vulnerastl oor 



VOL. m. 

(Palestrina.) 

HymAl toUns Annl Roma*. USB. 

VOL. IV. 
Lamentaiionl dl G. P. da Pale- 
strina. LIbrltre. 
VOL. V. 
Offcrtorfl a dnqne vod dl O. P. da 
Palestrina. (Offiertorla totlus 
Annl . . . quinque Todbus 
Oondnenda . . . Romae. 1688.) 
VOL. VI. 
Motet a 6. Jerusalem dto realet. 

adapart. S^enlm. 
Do. a 6. Veni domlne. 

Sdapart. Exdta domlne. 
Do. a 6. magnum mysterlum. 
ada part. Quem Tldlstls pat- 
tores? 
Antipbona a 6. Oum ortoa ftaerlt 



▼erlt. 

Do. as. Sohre jubente Deo. 
Ma pan. Qoodcn m qna l|g»> 
rerii^ 
Do. as. Dent qui Tcirleiiam 

tuam. 
Do. a S. VidI tnrbam imgnaw 
Ma part. Bt omoet AngelL 
Do. as. Oolumna et Immobi U a 
Do. a S. Cantabo Domliw. 

adapart. Defldant peceatovaa. 
Antipbona a 6. Reglna mater wA- 

terieordite. 
Motet a7. Tu et Petms. 
Do. Virgo pnideotlstlnuk 

(Do. 9da pars) Maria Vltgow 
Motet a 8. Surge lllumlnare. 

'ida part. Bt ambolabont. 
Do. Caro mea vere est ciboa. 

9da pars. Hie ett penis. 
Do. Laudato domlnum. 
Do. a 4. 8 Choirs. Alma redem^ 

torit mater. 
Antipbona a 8. Ave i 



Psalml a 8. Jubilate Deo. 
Laodate pneri. 
9da pars. Quit sieut Oomfnna. 
Sequentiae a 8. Vlctlmae p&«chaU. 
Venl splritot. 
Stabtt mater. 

VOL.VIL 
HTmnnt a IS. O glortoia Vlrgi- 

num. 
Sequentia a 12. Stabat mater. 
Abtolutio In Mesia defunct, a 4. 

Libert me, Kjrrte etc. 
Motet in Metsadefl a 4. Me r»- 
eorderit. 
Domlne teoondum aetuas 



Motet a 4. Innooeotet pro Chrtito. 
Do. a 4. Valde honoraodut. 
Do. a 4. Deut qui anlmae f*m- 

nll Qregoril. 
Do. a 4. Ascendent (Hirlttut. 
Do. a 4. Prlncept gloriotistlme 

MIcbaeU 
Hymnus a 4. Gaude Barbara. 
Paalmut a &. Venlte. 
Motet a ft. Cantaotlbot oigaalt 
Gtedlla. 
2da pars. BldoaoU. 
Do. aS. Astumpta est Maria. 

adapart. Quae est bta. 
Do. a 6. Cum autem estet 8t«- 
phanut. 
Sdapart. Positis autem. 
Do. a S. Hio ett beatistimoo 
Bvangdlsta. 
9da para. Hie ett discipular 
Do. a 8. Fratret Ago enim. 
Do. a 8. Jetut Junzlt te. 

2da pan. Bt IncrepaTit eat. 
Do. Splritus sanctus. 
Magnificat a 8. Imi tonU 
De. 1ml tonl a 6 and S. 
Do. adltoniafiandS. 
Do. StltonlaS. 
Do. Sri tonl as. 
Do. oeto tonomm a 4. 
Part L-1, 2.3.4,5. 6. 7. a 
Altera part-l, S. S. 4. 8. ^ 7. 8. 
<}atalogo dl tutte le Opera del 

Palettrtoa. 
EUlarU Genet. 

Lamentatloa^ 
ClaudU Ooudlmel. 
Motet a 4. 
Const. Fetu. Te Deum a 4. 
Chrlat. Morales. MutetaS 



[W.S.R.] 



ALKAN. 

ALKAN. See also ii. 731 a. 

ALLEGRANTL At end of article, fw 
Conway rtad Cosway. (Corrected in late edi- 
tions.) 

" ALLE6RI. P. 545, 1. 19. for 1563 of 
original, and 165a of late edition, read 1662. 
See also ii. 336 a. [M.] 

ALLEN, Henbt Robinson, was bom in 1809 
at Cork, and received his musical education at 
the Royal Academy of Music. His d^ut took 
place on Jan. 11, 1831, as Basilio in a per- 
formance of * Figaro' by the students of the 
Academy at the King's Theatre. He first attracted 
public attention by his performance on Feb. 5, 
1842, of Damon on the production of ' Acis and 
Galatea ' under Macready at Drury Lane. < He 
was the only person worth listening to, in spite 
of the limited powers of his organ/* Li 1843, 
under the same management, he played Acis, 
and Phaon in Pacini's ' Saffo,' when the heroine 
on each occasion was Clara Novello, and later in 
the antunm he played at the Princess's as Ed- 
ward III in the English version of < Les Puits 
d'Amour.' From t^t time until the close of 
the Maddox management in 1850 he was con- 
tinually engaged at the latter theatre, where, 
owing to its small size, he was heard to advan- 
tage. He played in * Don Giovanni * * Othello,' 
' Anna Bolena,' Harold's < Marie,' < La Barca- 
role,' 'Les Diamants,' Auber's *La Sirfene,' etc. ; 
Hal^vy's *Val d'Andorre'; Balfe's 'Castle of 
Aymon ' ; Loder's * Night Dancers.' In the early 
part of 1846 he was engaged at Drury Lane, 
where he played, Feb. 3, Basilius on production 
of Macfarren s * Don Quixote.' A propos of this 
part, Chorley, in the 'Athenaeum,' considered 
him, both as singer and actor, as the most 
complete artist on the English operatic stage. 

Allen retired early from public life, and de- 
voted himself to teaching and the composition of 
ballads, two of which became popular, viz. * The 
Maid of Athens ' and ' When we two parted.' He 
died at Shepherd's Bush. Nov. 27, 1 876. [A.C.] 

ALLGEMEINE MUSIKALISCHE ZEIT- 
UNG. For MUSIKALISCHE Zeituno read the 
above, vol. ii. 115 a, 4296, and 430 a, 

ALSAGER. See also iii. 182 6, and 534. 

ALTERNATIVO. A term of frequent oc- 
currence in suites and other compositions of the 
17th and 1 8th centuries, having precisely the 
same meaning as the more modem word Trio, 
when that is used of the middle movement of a 
minuet or scherzo. The name as well as the 
form evidently had its origin in the common 
use, for dancing purposes, of two more or less 
contrasting measures, which were played alter- 
nately as long as the dancers ddsiied. [See 
Gbossvatebtanz, Csabdas, Maotab Music, 
etc. ; and iv. 172 5.] The word seems generally 
to carry with it the direction * Da capo,' since 
that sign is seldom found in conjunction with 
it, although the idea of going back to the first 
stoain or measure is never absent from the 
Alternative. The latest instance of its use is 
I Goi, Bct. J. X.. Husioal BMOllflCtlona. 
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in Schumann's six * Intermezzi,' op. 4, in four 
of which it occun as the title of the middle sec- 
tion. [M.] 

ALTJSiS, Ebnbst Eno^NB, violinist and con- 
ductor, younger brother of the flute-player Henri 
Alt^ was bom in Paris, March 28, 1830. Sons 
of a soldier and brought up in the regiment, the 
boys were taught by their father to plsiy the 
violin and fife from Uidr earliest years. In his 
1 2 th year Alt^ wrote an air with variations for 
violin and piano, which was shown to Habeneck, 
and procured his entrance into the Conservatoire. 
In 1843 he entered Habeneck's violin class; two 
years later he gained a second accennt for violin, 
in 1847 the second prize, and in the following 
year the first prize. In 1849 he obtained a 
second prize for harmony under Bazin, after 
which he spent some time in studying advanced 
composition with Carafa. From 1845 onwards 
he played in the Opera band, and in 1846 was 
admitted to the orchestra of the * Concerts du 
Conservatoire.' In 18 71 Alt^s was appointed 
deputy conductor at the Opera in place of Del- 
devez, who had just given up his post after 
twelve years* work. G. Hainl was at this time 
conductor of the Opera, but at his death in 1873 
Deldevez, who in the preceding year replaced 
Hainl as conductor at the Conservatoire, was 
recalled. In 1877 Deldevez was succeeded at 
the opera by Lamoureux, who being unable to 
agree with the new director, M. Yauoorbeil, 
retired at the end of 1879. Alt^, who was still 
deputy conductor, was now appointed conductor, 
and aknoBt immediately gave up his post at the 
Sod^t^ des Concerts, which he had held since 
1877. Ini88i he was decorated with the Legion 
d'Honneur. His chief compositions are a sonata 
for piano and violin, a trio for piano and strings, 
a string quartet, a symphony, and a divertisse- 
ment on ballet airs by Auber, written for the 
Auber centenary in 1882, besides operatic fan- 
tasias, melodies caract^ristiques, etc. On July I, 
1887, M. Alt^, having, against his wish, been 
placed on the retired Hst, was rather roughly 
discharged by the directors of the Opera, and 
replaced by M. Vianesi. [A. J.] 

ALTNIKOL. See vol. i. p. 1 16 a. 

ALVSLEBEN. See Otto-Alvslebkn, in 
Appendix. 

AMBROS, A. W. P. 59 5, 1. 18 fix)m end, 
for is now rectd was the. (Corrected in late 
editions.) 

ANALYSIS. It should be added that the 
first suggestion as to the desirability of explain- 
ing the structure of compositions to the audience 
was in a letter written to the ' Musical World ' 
of Dec. 2, 1826. by the late C. H. Purday, Esq. 

ANAPAEST. A metrical foot, consisting of 
two short syllables, followed by 
a long one. 

A remarkable instance of Ana- 
psstic rhythm will be found 
in Weber*s Rondo in Eb, op. 62. [See vol. ii. 
p. 318 a.] [W.aR.] 
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ANCIENT CONCERTS. 



ANCIENT CONCERTS. P. 64 a, 1. 1 7 from 
bottom, for till the time of hit death in 1779 
read till 1 763 ; and add that Bates died in 1 799, 
not 1779. P' ^4*» 1- 6, /or J. D. Loder read 
J. F. Loder ; line 16, after 'At the close of the 
concerts,' add *in 1848.* P. 65 a, 1. 8, /or two 
read three ; and refer to iii. 710 b. The last con- 
cert took place June 7, 1848. The Library was 
presented to the Royal College of Music [M.] 

ANDACHT, MIT. 'With devotion'; a 
direction found at the beginning of Beethoven's 
Mass in D, and in a few other passages. 
Schumann uses < Reuig, andiichtig/ for the super- 
scription of No. 6 of the * Bilder aus Osten.* [M.] 

ANDAMENTO (Italian verbal substantive, 
from andare, to go, to move). A form of Fugal 
Subject, more highly developed, and of greater 
length, than the ozdinary Soggetto, and gene- 
rally, though not by any means invariably, con- 
sisting of two difltinct members, more or less 
strongly contrasted with each other, and con- 
sequently calculated to add materially to the 
interest of a long and exhaustively-developed 
Fugue. 

It is in these respects that the Andamento 
most strikingly differs from the more usual 
Soggetto ; which, as Cherubini naively remarks, 
^should neither be too long nor too short, but 
of a convenient length'; and which is gener- 
ally, though not always, of a more homogeneous 
character : while the Attacco, shorter still, and 
fr^uently consisting of no more than three or 
four notes, culled from the Subject, or one of 
its Counter-Subjects, is a mere Point of Imitation, 
introduced for the purpose of adding interest to 
the composition, bindixig it more closely together, 
or establishing a more intimate correspondence 
of style between its various sections. 

A Fugue developed from a well-considered 
Andamento must, of necessity, be a lengthy one. 
A fine instance of an Andamento consisting of 
two distinct sections will be found in the last 
Movement of the Chorus, • When his loud voice,* 
in Handel's * Jephthah,' at the words ' They now 
contract.' 





They DOW oontnct their boUtroui Pride, esdUeh iilth,e 

The « Amen Chorus,' in the * Messiah,' affords 
another equally fine example, in which the two 
sections, though distinctly separated, are not so 
strongly contrasted with each other. 
(6) 




On the other hand, in the Chorus, * Righteous 
Heaven.* in ' Susanna,' the subject introduced at 
the words, * Tremble guilt,' though phrased in 
three divisions which s^mit of distinct breathing- 
places between them, is very nearly homogeneous 
in its general character. 

Nearly all the Fugues in Sebastian Bach's 



ANDERSON. 

' Wohltemperirte Klavier ' are formed upon 3o^- 
getti ; while nearly all his finest Organ Fugues, 
with Pedal Obbli^to, are developed from lon^ 
and well-sustained Andamenti. A curious in- 
stance, in two sections, will be found in the 
Fugue in E major, the Subject of which is 
given in voL iv. 136 a. 

In the well-known Fugue in 6 minor, the 
oonutruction of the Andamento is a miracle of 
melodic skill :^ 



One of the finest Andamenti to be found 
among Fugues of later date is that which forms 
the Subject of the * 2iauberfldte ' Overture. 
Another forms the Theme of the first of Men- 
delssohn's Six Fugues for the Pianoforte (op. 35). 

Andamenti may be found both in Real anud 
Tonal Fugue ; the examples are, however, much 
more frequent in the former than in the latter. 
The Andamento is frequently used in combizut- 
tion, both with the Sc^getto and the Attaoco ; 
and either, or both of uem, may occasionally 
be found in oombinatiou with a Canto fenmo. 
The 'Hallelujah Chorus' is developed frxnn a 
Canto fermo adapted to the words, 'For the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,' a Soggetto, 
' And He shall reign, for ever and ever,' and a 
constantly-varying Attaoco, ' Hallelujah,' which, 
under a multitude of changing forms, serves to 
bind the powerfully-contrasted elements of the 
composition into a consistent whole. 

Sebastian Bach's Choral Vorspiel, * Wir glau- 
ben all' an einen Gott,' is based upon a Cauto 
fermo, an Andamento, and a Soggetto. 



The Canto ferma 




TheSoggettow 
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In this case, the Canto fermo, were it not for 
the fact that it is an old Ecclesiastical Melody, 
and not an original Theme, might be technically 
described as the true Soggetto, and the Soggetto 
as a Counter-Subject, the office of which it per- 
forms throughout the entiro composition. See 
Attaoco, and Soooktto, in Appendix. [W.S.R.] 

ANDANTINO. See Beethoven's opinion as 
to the meaning of the term, in Thayer, iii. 241. 

ANDERSON, Mbs. Luct. P. 65, correct date 
of birth to Dec. 1790. L. 4 from bottom of page, 
for for many years read ftx>m 1848 to 1870; 
and insert at end 'She died Dec. 24, 1878.* (Cor- 
rected in late editions.) [W.H.H.] 
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ANDRA. p. 66 a, 1. 43, fw 12 rtad 16. 
Insert that Joh. Baptist Andr^ died Dec. 9, 
1882, and that his brother Julius died Apr. 17, 
1880. [M.] 

ANDREOLI, GUQLIXOLMO. Add day of 
death, Mar. 13. 

ANDROT, Albxbt Auoustk, was bom at 
Paris in 1781, and admitted into the Contiei^ 
▼atoire in his fifteenth year. In 1790 he ob- 
tained a prize for his exercises in harmony, 
and four years afterwards, having gained the 
Prix de Rome for his 'Alcyone/ be was tent to 
that dty to study under Guglielmi. During the 
first year of hb residence in Rome he made such 
progress that his master commissioned him to 
write a requiem and another sacred composition. 
The latter, performed during Passion Week, ex- 
cited so much admiration, that he was engaged 
to compose an opera for the autumn. He had 
scarcely completed the last scene when nature 
sank under the arduous labour, and the composer 
died on August 19, 1804. In the following 
October a De Profundis of his compoHition was 
performed in his memory at the church of San 
Lorenzo in Lucinia. 

A short notice of this composer is to be found 
in the *Dict. of Musicians' (1837). The above 
is taken from 'The British Minstrel' [C.H.P.] 

ANFOSSI. For date of birth read 1736, 
and add date of death, Feb. 1797. See also 

CUBIOSO IlTDISCBETO. 

ANIMATO. Add a reference to Mendels- 
8ohn*s letters to Mrs. Voigt, published in Mac- 
millan*8 Magazine for June 187 1, p. 139. 

ANNA BOLENA. Line 3, /or 1822 read 
Dec. 26, 1830. Line 3,/or Sept. rtad July 8. 

ANTEGNATI of Brescia. This family 
were amongst the earliest famous organ-builders 
in Italy in the ifth and i6th centuries. At 
the latter period they had already built more 
than 400 instruments. [V. DK P.] 

ANTHEM. See also Gathedbal Mdsio; 
and in p. 71 5, 1. 22 from bottom, for 1663 
read 1662 ; pp. 72 and 73, omit the names of 
Wesley and Goes from the list of living com- 
posers. 

APPLICATIO. See Spitta*s Bach, i. 600 
(English translation ii. 39 and iii. 385). 

APPOGGIATURA. In example 37, for 
2-4 as the time-signature, rtckd 3-4. 

APRILS, G1U8BPPB. Paloschi calls him a 
contralto singer, and gives the date of his birth 
as Oct. 29, 1732, and that of his death as 1814. 

ARCADELT. See also iL 188, where the 
beginning of * II bianco e dolce cigno * is given. 

ARCHER, Fbbdebick, bom June 16, 1838. at 
Oxford ; in early life wan chorister at All Saints, 
Margaret Street, London ; his musical education 
was received in London and Leipzig. He next 
became organist of Merton College, Oxford, and 
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in 1873 was appointed to the Alexandra Palace. 
During the laist engagement, on March 4, 1876, 
he played the pianoforte part of Gade's ' Spring 
Fantasia* on its first performance in Eng^ 
land. On the resignation of Mr. Weist HiU 
he became conductor of that establishment, 
which post he held until 1880. He was also 
Conductor (1878-80) of the Glasgow select choir, 
and director of a provincial opera company. In 
1 88 1 he became organist at the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher's cfaureh at Brooklyn, U.S.A., 
which post he still holds, or held until quite 
recently. Mr. Areher is an excellent organist, 
and has composed several works for that instru- 
ment, pianoforte pieces, songs, etc., besides two 
works, ' The Organ,' a theoretical and practical 
treatise (Novello & Co.), and * The College Or- 
ganist ' (Weekes & Co.). He was for some time 
the editor of the * Key Note.* [A .C] 

ARDITI, Luioi. Paloschi gives July 22, 
1822, as the date of his birth. 

ARETINO, GuiDO. See Gdido in Ap- 
pendix. 

ARNE. MiOHABL. P. 84 a, 1. 3 from end of 
article, for 171 2 read 1782. (Corrected in 
later editions^ Correct the date of his death to 
Jan. 14, 1786. [W.H.H.] 

ARNE, T. A, P. 84 a, 1. 3, omit the words * ur 
May 28 (the precise date cannot be ascertained).* 
For the opera of ' Rosamond * see Clayton. P. 
844, L I, /or In 1734 rtad On Dec. 19. 1733; 
L 20, for Aug. 14 read Aug. i. Add to list of 
works, *The Trip to Portsmouth,' * Reffley 
Spring* (1772), and music to Mason*s tragedy of 
•Elfrida.' [W.H.H.] 

ARNOLD, Samubl. P. 86 a, 1. 12, /or pur- 
chased rtad took a lease of, L. 19 from bottom, 
for about this time read in 1787. L. 4 ftova. 
bottom , after * decline * insert ' he retained the post 
until the termination of the Academy's existence 
in 1792.* L. 2 from bottom, /or three rtad four. 
To list of works add * The Gipsies,* ' The Agree- 
able Surprise,' *Cambro Britons* (1798), and 
the oratorio 'The Widow of Shunam,* 1801 ; and 
compare p. 444 a. [M.] 

ARRANGEMENT. P. 89, 1. 35, /or there 
is only one rtad there are six ; and add to note i 
a reference to Eng. trans. L 412. 

ARTARI A. Line 4 of article,/or Commersee 
read Lake of Como. (Correct^ in late edi- 
tions.) 

ARTAXERXES. Line 3, omit ' probably.' 

ARTOt, Albxandbb Joseph, bom Jan. 25, 
18 1 5, at Brussels, was the son of Maurice Artdt^ 
(1772- 1829) first homplayer at the theatre there, 
by his wife Theresa Eva, daughter of Adam and 
cousin of Ferdinand Ries. He received instruc- 
tion in music and on the violin from the former, 
and at the age of seven played at the theatre a 
concerto of Viotti. He received further inbtruo- 

I Hli roftl Durname wu HontMny or Montagnej. but h« adoptadi 
profM^ionally the name ArtOt iDttead, which nama waa rataiuad hr 
all hU family. 
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tion firom Snel, principal first violin at the 
theatre, and afterwards at the Paris Conserva- 
toire from Rodolphe and August Kreutzer, and 
in 1827 and 1828 he obtained the second and 
first violin prizes respectively. According to 
F^tis, Artdt then played in concerts in Brussels 
and London with Uie greatest success, and 
became for a time player in the various Parisian 
orchestras. He became famous as a soloist, and 
made tours through Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Germany, etc. On June 3, 1 839, on the same occa- 
sion that Mano first appeared in England, Artdt 
played at the Philharmonic a fantasia of his own 
for violin and orchestra, and was well received, 
rather on account of the delicacy and feeling of 
his playing and his remarkable execution, than 
from his tone, which was very small.^ We do not 
find that he played at any other public concert, and 
this IB borne out by a letter of August 6 of the 
same year from Berlioz to Liszt, wherein details are 
given concerning musical taste in London at the 
time, received from Batta, who had just returned 
from there, and whose mutual conversation he 
reports at length : ' I arrived too late, and it is 
the same with Artdt, who, despite his success at 
the Philharmonic, despite the incontestable 
beauty of his talent, has a tedious time of it.*^ 
In 1843 he went to America, Cuba, etc., on a 
concert tour with Mine. Cinti-Damoreau, and 
while there he received the first symptoms of 
a lung disease. He never recovered, but died 
July 20, 1845, ^^ Ville d'Avr iy near Paris. 

Artdt's compositions for the violin include a 
concerto in A minor, various femtasias and airs 
with variations with piano or orchestral accom- 
paniment, and, in MS. string quartets, and a 
quintet for piano and strings. ' He was, perhaps, 
the most finished and the most elegant of all the 
Bubini school of players; one of the handsomest 
men in our recoUection ; and much beloved, we 
are told, among his comrades for his gentle- 
ness and amiability.* (Athenseum, Aug. 2, 
1845.) [A.C.] 

ART6t, Marou^rite Josephine Dism^E 
MoNTAONEr, bom July 21, 1835, at Paris, 
daughter of Jean Ddsir^ Montagney Artdt, horn 
professor at the Brussels Conservatoire, niece both 
of the above and of Baugniet the Belgian por- 
trait-painter. She was taught singing by Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia, and first appeared in concerts 
in Belgium, Holland, and England, viz. at a 
state concert June 19, 1857. ^ '858 she was 
engaged at the Paris Opera, through Meyerbeer, 
where on Feb. 5 she made her d^but with great 
success as Fides, and subsequently played the 
heroine in a condensed version of Gounod's 
Sappho. In spite of praise lavished on her by 
many critics, among others by Berlioz in the 
DibAta, Feb. 17, ^e abandoned the French 
in favour of the Italian stage. In 1859 ^^^ 
sang in opera in Italy, and at Uie end of the year 
at Berlin, on the opening of the Victoria 
Theatre, as a member of Ix>rini*s Italian 00m- 



I Ath«n0iim, Jane 8, 189. 
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panv. In that city she made a furore in the 
Barbiere and Cenerentola, in Trovatore, and even 
in the small part of Maddalena in * Rigoletto,' 
from which time the greater part of her cajieer 
has been passed in Germany both in Italian Bind 
German opera, she having in the meantiine 
abandoned the mezzo for soprano parts. In 
1859-60 she sang with great applause at the 
Philharmonic and at other concerts. In 1863 
she sang at her Majesty's as Maria (* La FigliA^ 
in which she made her d^but May I9thy as Ija 
Traviata, and as Adakfisa to the Norma of 
Titiens. In 1864 and 1806 she sang at the Rojral 
Italian Opera in the first two parts, in ' Faust^* 
* Figaro,' and the * Barbiere,* but in spite of tfaie 
great impression she invariably made, being an 
admirable and very complete artist, she never 
reappeared in England. On Sept. 15, 1869, 
she married at Sevres the Spanish baritone 
Padilla-y -Ramos,' and with him has sung in 
Italian opera in Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
elsewhere, until her retirement. Among other 
parts she has played in German with great 
success the heroines in * Domino Noir * and ' Lies 
Diamants.' On March 22, 1887, she appeared 
with her husband in a scene from * Don Juan,' 
performed for the Emperor's birthday at the 
Schloss at Berlin, in which city she has settled 
as a teacher of singing. [A.C.] 

ASANTSCHEWSKY. Line 2,/or 1839 (2nd 
time) read 1863. (Corrected in late ecUtiona.) 
See also ii. 735 6. 

ASCHER, Joseph. Add day of death. June 
20. [VV.B.S.] 

ASHDOWN & PARRY. See Wessel. 

ASHLEY, John (p. 98 a). It seems cer- 
tain that the performer on the bassoon was not 
the same as the assistant conductor of the com- 
memoration of Handel. The *Mr. Ashley of 
the Guards ' who played the double bassoon on 
that occasion was most probably a brother of 
John Ashley's, named Jane, who was bom in 
1740 and died Apr. 5, 1809. John Ashley died 
March 2, 1805. [See vol. ii. 402 a, note 3.] His 
son, General Charles, took part with two of 
his brothers in the Handel Commemoratioo, and 
got into trouble by nailing the coat of some 
Italian violinist to lus seat, and filling his violin 
with halfpence. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) Add to 
the notice of John James Ashley that he was 
bom in 1772, and died Jan. 5, 1815. Also that 
Richard Ashley was bom in 1775 and died in 
1836. (The late editions of this work give 
dates for these two members of the fiunily, but 
they are only partially correct). [M.] 

ASIOLI. Line 2. of article, for April read 
August. Line 11 &om end of ar tide, yor May 26 
read May 18. See also voL ii. p. 329 a. 

ASPULL, George. Add that he was bom 
June 1 813 at Manchester, and that he first 

t PADn.LA-T-BAMOfl. born 1812 %% If are)*, studied under HobclUnl 
of Florence, and has sung in Italian opeim ttrtr sinoe. On Oct. l, 
1881, he first appeared with success In Knfland as Hoel In ' Dinorah.* 
at a winter season at the Lroeum. He played In 1886 In the short but 
disastrous season at Her Mijesty's, and in the autumn with MapiesoD 
In the proTincei. and was vigaged for last aeasoa (IW) at Ooveni 
Oardmi Theatre. 
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appeared at a concert in Jan. i8aa. In the fol- 
lowing year he played to Clementi in London, 
and on Feb. ao, 1824, before George IV. at 
Windsor. He played Weber's Concertettick for 
the first time in England at a concert at Brigh- 
ton. After a visit to Paris in April 1825 be 
undertook a number of concert tours tbrougb- 
out Great Britain and Ireland. It was at 
dementi's funeral that Aspull caught the cold 
which eventually ended in his death on Aug. 
19. (Diet. ofNat. Biog.) [M.] 

ASTORGA. P. 100 a, L a6, f^^ Society 
read Academy. 

ATTACCO (Verbal substantive, from atta- 
caret to unite, to bind together). A short 
phrase, treated as a Point of Imitation ; and em- 
ployed, either as the Subject of a Fugue, as a 
subordinate element introduced for the purpose 
of increasing the interest of its development, as 
a leading feature in a Motet, Madrigal, Full 
Anthem, or other Choral Composition, or as a 
means of relieving the monotony of an otherwise 
too homogeneous Part-Song. 

A striking instance of its employment as the 
Subject of a Fugue will be found in No. xxvii. of 
Das Wohltemperirte Clavier. 

When used merely as an accessory, it almost 
always represents a fragment of the true Sub- 
ject ; as in ' Ye House of Gilead,' frt>m Handel's 
<Jephthah.' 
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In the Madrigal, and Motet, a new Attacco is 
usually introduced with each new paragraph of 
the verbal text ; in the Glee, properly so called, 
the part played by the Attacco is less important ; 
while in the Part-Songs, its appearance as a pro- 
minent feature is still less fr^uent. Exception 
to the rule will, however, be found in Dr. Call- 
cott*B 'Go, plaintive Breeze,' in Mendelssohn's 
' Turkisches Schenkenlied,' * Setze mir nicht, du 
Grobian,' and in other well-known modem com- 
postions. [See Ajstdamxhto and Soggetto in 
Appendix.] [W^R.]. 

ATTERBURY, Luffman. Add that he 
sang in the Handel Commemoration of 1784, 
and that his death took place in the middle of 
one of his concerts. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

ATTEY. Add < He died at Ross about 1640.' 
(Inserted in late editions.) 

ATTWOOD. P. loi a. L a of article, /or in 
1767 read in London, Nov. 33, 1765. Line 15, 
for i. a 25 read i. aaS, and add reference to 
MozABT, ii. 396 a. Line 16 ^ for February read 
March; and add that he accompanied the 
Storaces to England. Line 2 1 ^for the latter year 
read 1796. Line 4 frt)m bottom, /or a8 read 34. 

AUBER. The weight of testimony con- 
cerning the year of the composer's birth sup- 
ports F^tis and substantiates the date 178a. 
in the supplement to Mendel's Lexicon, the 
date 1784 is corrected to correspond with F^ 



tis, on the authority of PaloschL The list of 
his operas is to be completed as follows: — 
*Emma,* i8ai; *La Neige,' 1833; ' Le Con- 
cert k la Cour,' 1834; 'L^ocadie,' 1834; *Le 
Timide' and *Fiorilla,' 1836; *La Fiancee,' 
1830; 'Le Dieu et la Bayadere,' 1830; ' Le 
Philtre,' 1831 ; * Le Serment,' 1833 ; * Gustavo 
ni,' 1833 ; * Act^n,' 1836 ;• Le Lac des F^,' 
1839; <Zanetta,' 1840; 'Le Due d'Olonne,' 
1843 ; * La Part du Diable,' 1843 ; *La Sir^ne,' 
1844 ; < La Barcarolle,' 1845 ; * Marco Spada,' 
1853; 'Jenny Bell,' 1855; and 'La Circas- 
sienne,' 1861. Correct date given for ' Lestocq' 
to 1834. P. 103, 1. 8, /or May 13 read May 13. 
In Forster^s life of Dickens, oh. xlix., it is related 
that Dickens described Auber as ' a stolid little 
elderly man, rather petulant in manner.' [M.] 
AUDRAN, EoMOND, was bom April 11, 
1843, at Lyons, and received his musical 
education at the jfecole Niedermeyer, Paris, 
where he obtained in 1859 the prize for compo- 
sition. In 1 861 he became organist of the 
church of St. Joseph, Marseilles. His compo- 
sitions include a Funeral March on the death of 
Meyerbeer, played at the Grand Theatre, Mar- 
I seilles; a Mass produced in 1873 at the above 
church, and later at St. Eustadie, Paris; a 
motet, 'Adoro te,' Paris (1883) ; * Cour d' Amour,' 
song in Proven9al dialect, and other songs. He 
is best known however as an 'op^ra bouffe' 
composer, and among such works may be named 
' L'Ours et le Pacha,' Marseilles (1863), his first 
work, founded on Scribe's well-known vaude- 
ville of that name ; * La Chercheuse d 'Esprit,' 
Marseilles (1864), revived at Paris Bouffes, 1883, 
a new setting of an opera of Favart (1741), * Le 
Grand Mogol,' Marseilles (1876), at Gait^, Paris, 
Sept. 19— in English, at the Comedy Theatre, 
London, Nov. 17, 1884 ; ' Les Noces d'Olivette.' 
BoufieH, Nov. 13, 1879 — ^" English at the 
Strand Theatre as ' Olivette,' Sept. 1 8, 1880 ;' La 
Mascotte,' Bouffes, Dec. 39, 1880 — in English, 
Sept. 19, at Brighton, and Oct. 15, 188 1, at the 
Comedy Theatre; 'Gillette de Narbonne,* 
Bouffes, Nov. 11, 1883, plot founded on Boc- 
caccio's story, used by Shakespeare for 'All's 
Well that Ends Well'; and 'La Cigale et le 
Fourmi,' Gait^, Oct. 30, 1886. The five last 
named have all obtained great popularity in 
France, while * Olivette,' and particularly ' La 
Mascotte,* are popular all over the world. [A.C.] 
AUGARTEN. Line 33, /or 1800 read 1799. 
AUGENER. The music-publishing business 
of Augener & Co. was founded at 86 Newgate 
Street, London, in 1855. Later on branch ware- 
houses were established at i Foubert Place, a a 
Golden Square, and 81 The Quadrant, Regent 
Street. By a recent change of partnership (36 
February, 1887) the warehouse in the Quadrant 
has been transferred to Mr. Wesley S. B. Wool- 
house, the general business with this exception 
remaining Mr. George Augener's. 

Augener & Co.'s Catalogue contains upwards 
of 6000 works, of which nearly 1000 are cheap 
volumes; among these is a comprehensive 
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ooUection of pianoforte cImbIcs edited by Pro- 
feeaor Ernst Pauer, as well as an important 
series of educational works edited bj him, 
by Mr. John Fanner, and oth^r well-known 
musicians. 

In the last ten years Augener k Co. have in- 
troduced the works of some of the most important 
composers of the Neo-6erman School, including 
Xaver Scharwenka, Jean L. Nicodd, and Mosz- 
kowskL They have a large and varied stock of 
music, and the sole agency for this country of 
the famous Peters Edition published at Leipzig. 
The 'Monthly Musical Record' is publish^ 
by this firm, and has among its contributors 
prominent names in English musical literature. 
Its circulation is about 6000. [See Musical 
Pebiodicals, voL ii. 428 b.] [AJ.R.] 

AVISON. P. 106, 1. 13 from end of article, 
for two sets read three volumes. 

AYLWARD, Theodobb. Add that from 
1768 to 1781 he was oirganist of St. Michael's, 
Comhill. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) His kinsman 
mentioned at the end of the article was for some 
time organist of Chichester Cathedral, and since 
January, 1887, has held a post of some im- 
portance at CardifEl [M.] 

AYTON, Fanny, bom 1806 at Macclesfield, 
was taught singing by Manielli at Florence, 
and first appeared in Italy, so successfully that 
Ebers engaged her for the season of 1827 at 
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the King's llieatre, at a salary of £500. She 
made her appearances there as Ninett* in ' La 
Grazza' (Feb. 3), and as Fionlla in ' II Turoo in 
Italia.* In the same year she sang at Droiy 
Lane in an English version of ' II Turoo * and ma 
Roeetta in ' Love in a Village.' She also plajed 
in the provinces, and sang in concerts with £air 
success. In 1829 she sang at the Birminghjun 
Festival in opera with Malibran and MichAel 
Costa. In 1831 she sang again at the King's 
Theatre for the season, as Creusa, in 'Medea' 
(Simon Mayr), and she played Isabel in a muti- 
lated version of ' Robert ' (* The Dsmon, or the 
Mystic Branch,* Feb. 21, 1832), after which ake 
disappears from view. She had considerable exe- 
cution, a piquancy and tasteof herown,a cert»in 
ease on the stage, and a ^great fluency in ItaliAn. 
But she had the misfortune to compete with some 
of the greatest Italian singers, and her intonation 
gave way after her first season. (Chorley.) A 
portrait of her, drawn and engraved by B. HoU, 
was published in July, 1828. [A.C.] 

AZZOPARDI, Franoesoo. A learned Ita- 
lian theorist of the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, firom whose work, ' II musioo prattico,* 
published in the form of a French translation 
only (Paris, 1786), Cherubini quotes some in- 
teresting examples, in his 'Course of Counter- 
point and Fugue.* 

Azzopardi held the appointment of Maestro di 
Capella, in Malta. [W.S.R.J 
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BABBINI. Add day of birth, Feb. 19. 
BABELL. See vol. i. 287. 

BACH. The following corrections are to be 
made in the article which treats of the Bach 
family (voL i. pp. 108-114). 

P. 109 a, 1. 7. Tlje genealogy was not written, 
but added to, by Emanuel Bach. In the genealo- 
gical table several errors occur. No. 1 3 died in 
1682, not 1732 ; No. 16 was bom 1642. not 1643. 
The date of death of No. 14 is doubtful. No. 24 
lived from 1759 to 1S45. To No. 8 add dates 
1645-1693. No. 6 was not named Johann, but 
only Christoph. 

P. 1 10 a, last line but 3,/or 1^61, read 1671. 

P. 1 1 1 a. The list of J. Christoph Bach's mo- 
tets is as follows :— (Printe«l) * Lieber Herr Gott ' 
(Naue, Neun Motette, etc., book ii. 4) ; ' Der 
Gerechte, ob er gleich zu zeitig stirbt ' (Naue. i. 
i); 'Unsers Herzens Freude hat ein Ende* 
(Musica Sacra, Berlin, Bote & Bock, vol. xvi. 
18); and the doubtful 'Ich lasse dich nicht' 
(Naue, iii. 9, and elsewhere). The following are 
in manuscript : — ' Der Mensch, vom Wei be ge- 
boren ' ; * Sei getreu bis in den Tod * ; * Herr, 
nun lassest du deinen Diener'; and 'Fiirchte 
dich nicht, denn ich habe dich erlost.' 

P. Ill b, line 15 from bottom, the expres- 
sion * Starke Sonaten ' is to be taken as equivalent 



to * stark besetzte Sonaten,* and refers, not to 
the character of the compositions, but to the em- 
ployment of several instruments in them. In 
Adlung's copy of Walther*8 Lexicon, now in 
the Royal Library at Berlin, is the following note 
in Adlung*8 hand : — ' 2 chorio (chorichte) sona- 
tas by Job. Mich. Bnch were engraved on cop- 
per.* These are evidently the works referred to. 

P. 112 a, L 21, for in his own handwriting 
recid in manuscript. It is not the composer's 
autograph. Line 3 frt>m bottom, for in read 
Jan. I. 

P. 112 &, 1. i^ffor in read June 29. 

P. 113 a, add days of birth and death of Wil- 
helm Friedrich Ernst Bach, May 27 and Dec 25 
respectively. 

P. 113 6. first fourteen lines to be corrected as 
follows : — Emanuel Bach entered the service of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia (afterwards Frede- 
rick II.) in 1738, and remained in it uninter- 
ruptedly until 1767, when he went to Hamburg 
as Telemann's successor. He died there Dec. 14, 
1788. [P.&] 

BACH, Johann Sebastian (voL i. pp. 114- 
118). 

P. 114 5, 1. i8,/or as read at. lines 47 etc 
to be corrected thus : — His appointment to the 
' new church ' at Amatadt took place on Aug. 14, 
1 703, and at Easter of the same year he had gone 
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to Weimar as Hofinusikafi, bo that his retfdence 
at the latter place can only have lasted a few 
months. His journey to Ltibeck took place at 
the end of Oct. 1705. This detail is worthy of 
mention, since it proves that he went in order to 
hear the ' Abendmosiken ' there, which were 
held on the two last Sundays after Trinity, and 
on the and, 5rd, and 4th Sundays in Advent 
[See Bdxtehude, voL i. 286.] 

P. 115 a, paragraph a : — As Kapellmeister at 
Cothen, Bach received the comparatively high 
salary of 400 thalers (i aoo marks, or £60) a year. 
It is now certain that he went with the Prince 
to Carlsbad, not only in 1720, but in 1718. The 
journey to Hamburg, where he saw Reinken for 
the last time, took place not in I7ai, but in i7ao, 
soon after the death of his first wife. In 1 7 19 he 
was at Halle, where he tried to make the ac- 
quaintance of Handel, who was at that time on 
a visit to his family. This, and a second attempt 
in 1 739, fell through, so that the two composers 
never met. 

P. 115a, 1. 6 from bottom, for second read 
first. The ' Trauermusik,* written by Bach at 
Cothen in 1729, was not on the death of the 
Duchess, but on that of the Duke himselC which 
took place Nov. 19, 1728. The Trauer-Ode here 
referrod to as written in 1727, was occasioned by 
the death of Christiane Eberhardine, Electress of 
Saxony, and was performed on Oct. 17, 1727. 
Besides the Trauermusik, Bach wrote for the 
court of Cothen a whole series of occasional 
cantatas, proving his intimate connection with 
the Ducal family: for Dec. 10 (the Duke's 
birthday), in 1717, 1718, and 1720; for New 
Yearns Day, 1719 and 1720 (Gratulationscan- 
taten) ; for Nov. 30 (the birthday of the Duke*s 
second wife), 1726. Only three of these compo- 
sitions are preserved ; most of the poems to 
which they were set were written by C. F. 
Hunold. Bach took up his residence in Leipzig 
in May 1723. He was appointed Cantor of the 
Thomasschule, and director of the music in the 
churches, but not organist ; he never occupied an 
organist's post after leaving Weimar in 171 7. 
As Cantor he had to teach singing, and, at first, 
to give a certain amount of scientific instruction ; 
as director of music he had to superintend the 
choral music in the churches of St. Thomas and 
St. Nicholas. The choirs were composed of the 
scholars of the Thomasschule, with the addition 
of students and amateurs, the so-called 'Adju- 
vanten.' The size of the chorus, according to our 
present ideas, was very small ; the average nimi- 
ber for a four-part chorus was about 12 voices. 
These were supplemented by a body of instru- 
mentalists averaging 18 in number, and com- 
posed of the town musicians with the assistance 
of students, scholars, and amateurs. Part of the 
duties of University Music-director were fulfilled 
by Bach, and from 1729 to 1736 he conducted a 
students* musical society, in which secular cham- 
ber music was practised, and which held for some 
time an important place in the musical life of the 
town. Several public concerts were also given 
by the society under Bach*s direction. 
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Bach*s official duties were not very pressing, 
and he had time enough for composition. The 
musical materials with which he had to deal 
were however far from satisfying his require- 
ments, especially as compared with the state 
of music at the court. Besides this, his 
governing authorities, the town council of Leip- 
zig, showed themselves entirely incapable of un- 
derstanding the exceptional greatness of this 
musician. They did everything to impede his 
freedom of action, and pestered him with petty 
accusations. In the summer of 1730 Bach's 
irritation was so great that he nearly resolved to 
leave Leipzig altogether. His intercourse with 
the rector and coUeagues of the Thomasschule 
was at first not unpleasant, and during the 
rectorate (i 730-1 734) ot the celebrated philo- 
logist, Johann Mathias Gesner, it was very 
agreeable. Bach could not get on vrith the next 
rector, however, Johann August Emesti, a man 
still very young and without any tact. Certain 
difierences as to the appointment of one of the 
choir-prefects, who had to direct the choir in the 
absence of the cantor, led to a breach which in the 
course of the year became quite irreconcileable. 
Bach, with all his great and noble qualities, was 
easily irritated, and possessed unyielding obsti- 
nacy. The protracted conflict had very bad 
results on the discipline and working of the 
school, and even ten years after Bach's death the 
rector and cantor were accustomed to regard 
each other as natural enemies. 

Bach's position in Leipzig was a highly re- 
spected one, and he soon be^me a celebrity in 
the town. Few musicians went there without 
paying him a visit, and even the *■ stars * of the 
Italian Opera in Dresden did not fail to pay him 
respect. He kept up a friendly intercourse with 
the musicians of the Saxon capi tal. Pu pils came 
to him from far and near ; his house was a centre 
of refined and earnest musical culture ; with his 
wife, an excellent singer and an accomplished 
musician, his talented sons and daughters, and 
his numerous pupils, he could organise, in his 
spacious house, performances of vocal and instru- 
mental works, even of those which required a 
large number of executants. That he mixed in 
the literary and University society of the town 
is proved by his relations with the poetess 
Mariano von Ziegler and Professor Oottsched. 
In later life he seems to have withdrawn more 
and more from society. In the new impulse 
which was given to music about the middle of 
the century by the influence of the rich mercan- 
tile element, and which resulted in the found- 
ation of the 'Gewandhaus Concerts,* Bach, so 
far as we can learn, took no part. 

Bach made frequent journeys from Leipzig. 
As he was still Kapellmeister at Cothen {^ von 
Haus aus* as the phrase was), he had to appear 
there occasionally and to place his services at 
the disposal of the reigning family. At the 
same time he kept up his connection with the 
court of Weissenfels, to which he had been 
appointed Kapellmeister in 1 7 23 (not 1 736). He 
often went to Dresden, where, since his passage 
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of arms with Marchand in 1 71 7, he had been in 
high favour. In 1727 he was — as far as we know, 
for the last time — ^in Hamburg, and his native 
Thuringia had been visited occasionaily. His 
most noteworthy journey was that of 1747 to 
the court of Frederick the Great at Potsdam 
and Berlin. The reception here accorded to him 
was extraordinarily complimentary. 

Concerning Bach's last illness, it is to be 
noticed that as early as 1749 ^^ m&de him at 
times so incapable of work that the town council 
thought seriously of appointing his successor. 
The statement that he engraved his own works 
on copper, and so injured his sight, is absolutely 
without proof. He had been accustomed from 
earliest youth to strain his naturally weak sight, 
and thi8 brought on his blindness. The oculist 
to whom he ultimately had recourse was the 
English Taylor, who travelled through Germany 
in 1 750 and 1 75 1. An operation was performed, 
but was unsuccessful. By a curious coincidence 
the same oculist operated, a few years later, 
upon Handel, and also without success. 

Bach*s musical development proceeded from 
the sphere of oirgan music, and it is to this 
branch of art that the greatest and most impor- 
tant part of his compositions, up to the year 
1717, belongs. It was in the time of his residence 
at Weimar that he reached his full greatness as 
an organ-player. At Cothen he did not write 
much for the organ ; the Orgelbfichlein, com- 
piled there, consists for the most part of composi- 
tions of the Weimar, or even of an earlier, period. 
In all probability the celebrated G minor Fugue 
with the Prelude (Bachgesellschaft edition, vol. 
XV. p. 177) was composed in 1720 at the time of 
his journey to Hambiurg. Of the great Preludes 
and Fugues only four can with certainty be as- 
cribed to the Leipzig period : — C major, B minor, 
£ minor, and Eb major (Bachgesellschaft, xv. 
pp. 228, 199, 236; vol. iii. pp. 173 and 254): 
and of the diorale arrangements, probably not 
more are to be referred to this time than those 
twenty-one which constitute the chief part of 
the * Clavieriibung.* and the canonic variations 
on the Christmas hymn 'Yom Himmel hoch.' 
The six organ sonatas received their final cor- 
rections at Leipzig, but most of them date from 
Cothen or earlier, and were not originally written 
for the organ, but for a pedal hairpischord with 
two manuals. 

The Cothen period was principally devoted to 
instrumental chamber music. Here the great 
'Brandenburg' concertos were completed in 
1721 ; the first part of the ' Wohltemperirte 
Clavier ' written in 1722 (the second part was 
finished about 1742); and in 1723 the Inven- 
tions and Symphonies for clavier were produced. 
Besides these, to this period are to be assigned 
the six 'French' and perhaps also the six 
' English * suites, to whidi Bach added the six 
' Partitas ' (written in Leipzig between 17 26 and 
1751) : very probably the sonatas and suites for 
violin and violoncello, as well as the sonatas for 
violin and clavier, are also to be ascribed to this 
time. 
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Lastly, in the Leipzig period, the compoMr 
laid most stress upon church music for voioas 
with instrumental accompaniment. He wrote 
some 300 so-called church cantatas, of which 
more than 200 are extant. Only a smAlI num- 
ber of these, about 30, belong to the earlier 
periods; the earliest is probably the Eaater 
cantata, 'Denn du wirst meine Seele * (Bach- 
gesellschaft, ii. No. 15) ; it seems to have been 
written at Amstadt in 1 704. A good number 
of cantatas can be assigned to the Weimar period, 
but to the Cothen period belong only one or twa 
But to the Leipzig period are to be referred not 
only the great majority of cantatas, but also 
almost all the great church compositions. Of 
the five Passion settings only that according to 
St. Luke belongs to an early time ; the ' John * 
Passion was periTormed for the first time in 1724, 
the * Matthew* in 1729, while two are lost. The 
Christmas Oratorio was written in 1754, the 
Magnificat^ apparently for Christmas, 1723, and 
the Mass in B minor between 1732 and 1738. 
The German sacred poems set by Bach are the 
work of Erdmann Neumeister, Salomo Franck, 
Chr. Fr. Henrici (Picander), Mariane von Zeigler, 
and others. Many of them were compiled by 
Bach himself. [I'-S.] 

BACH CHOIR, THE. In 1875 a body of 
amateurs was got together by Mr. A. D. Cole- 
ridge for the purpose of studying Bach's Msms 
in B minor, a work concerning which musicians 
in England were then in almost total ignorance. 
The music was studied under the direction of 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt [see vol. i. p. 608], who 
had devoted much preparatory care to the Mans ; 
and the work was performed at St. Jameses Hall 
on April 26, 1 876, and again in May of the same 
year. Its success was such as to encourage the 
promoters of the scheme to convert the tempo- 
rary choir into a permanent association for the 
production of classical vocal music The new 
society was called * The Bach Choir ' (in com- 
memoration of the inaugural performance), and its 
object was defined by the rules to be the practice 
and production of choral works of excellence of 
various schools. Lord Coleridge became presi- 
dent, Mr. Goldschmidt musical director and 
conductor, and Mr. Coleridge honorary secretary, 
while the details of the administration were 
handed over to a salaried secretary and librarian. 
In March 1879 ^^ Majesty graciously con- 
sented to become patron of the choir. In June 
of that year Mr. Prendei^gast vnis appointed 
secretary and librarian, with the whole of the 
administrative work, Mr. Coleridge retaining 
the office of honorary secretary. 

While practising and producing other choral 
works, the Mass was not neglected, and it was 
performed, for the eighth time in London, in the 
Albert Hall on March 25, 1885, in celebration of 
the bicentenary of Bach's birth. For this per- 
formance the choir was largely augmented by 
voices selected from other leading societies, and 
many retired members resumed for the occasion 
their places in the chorus. Interest was also 
lent to this performance by the use for the first 
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time in England of the trumpet and ohoi tTamore 
parts as written by Bach. The whole forces were 
directed by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, who shortly 
afterwards resigned the post of conductor, and, 
declining re-election, was succeeded by Dr. C. 
Villiers Stanford. In the same year Lord Cole- 
ridge retired from the office of president, and 
Lonl Monteagle was elected to succeed him. 
At the end of this year Mr. Prendergast resigned 
the office of secretary and librarian, and the work 
was undertaken by Mr. Morton Latham as 
honorary secretary, Mr. Coleridge resigning the 
office which he had held since the commence- 
ment. Many members left the choir after the 
great performance in 1885, but new members 
were not long in filling the vacancies, and the 
numbers are now higher than at any previous 
time. (The only peiforroance in England of the 
B minor Mass which has not been given by the 
Bach Choir was the fine production at the Leeds 
Festival of 1886 under the direction of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan.) 

Subjoined is a list of the principal works which 
have been introduced to London through the 
agency of the Bach Choir. Many of these have 
been specially published for the society in the 
Bach Choir Magasine. 

J. S-BmH. IfaMtDBinlDor: MtaftBrarlt InA: OuUt«> 'Ho' 
•MteBorg ': ObMiM.'BowtlHJltb«QraM'; SuiCiotUiD; Do.iaa 
Berllox. TeDenm. 
Bnieh. 'Odjwens.* 
Oh«rablnl. MawtalK 
Oadc 'Comala.* 
Kiel. *TtM Bur of Bethlehem.* 

Falettiina. MbM Papm Maroelll i MbM * AMampU «it MarUu* 
0. H. H. Pftrry. ' Promethaui unbound ' ; ' B1m( Fftlr of Blnna.' 
Puroell. Anthem, ' Jeborah, qu&m moltL* 
Spohr. FS.ZZUL 

Morm AVD saotTift wokbil 

Anerlo. 'AlMata.' 

J.O.BMb. 'LiebarHerrOott.* 

Sterndale Bennett. * In Thee, O Lord.* 

Brfthmt. ' E« ist dai Hell.' 

Eooerd. ' When to the temple Mary came.* 

Ooas (Bntehed by Sullivan). ' The God of Jaahonm.* 

Mendelttohn. ' Tu et Fetrua.' 

Paleairtna. ' Adoramns Te.' nur T 1 

Victoria. ' O quam gloriotum.' and ' Jeaa dnlda.* |, Ju..1j. J 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT. The list of the 
contents of the edition of Bach's works is con- 
tinued in the article Kibchxn-Caktaten, vol. ii. 
60 b. The following volumes have been issued 
since the dato there mentioned : — 
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U7B. TwenCy-Sfth Tear. 

(lasoed In WB.) 
davler Works. Vol.4. 
ThaArtofFufue. 

Ortan Worka. 
OrtelbOcblein. 
6 Chorales. 
ISOhoralea. 

187B. Twenty-fllzth Tear. 

a«ued In UTTS.) 

Church Cantatas. Vol.UL 

HL Christum wlr aoUen lobeo 

sehon. 
1& Das neuBebor* na Klndeleln. 
ISS. Llebster Immanuel. 

124. HelnemJesumlass'lehnleht. 

125. Mit Fried' and Freud*, 
lae. Ertialt' uus Herr. 
U7. Uerr Jesu Christ. 

198. AufChrlsti HimmelCahrt. 

129. Gelobet sel der Herr. 

190. Herr Gott, dlch loban aUe 



isrr. Twenty-seranth Tear. 
(Issued in Ur79.) 
Chamber Xuslo. VoLS. 
6 Sonatas for Violin. 
6 Suites for Violoncello. 

Tbematle Index to the Cboreh 
CanUtaa, Mos. 1—120. 

U78. Twenty-elfhth Tear. 
(Issued In im.) 

(Thureh Cantatas. VoL li. 
ISl. Aus der Tlefe. 
13S. Bereltet die Weca. 
ISS. leh freue mieh In dir. 
134. Kin Herz. das seinen Jesum. 
19B. Aeh. Herr. mlch annen 

SOnder. 
ISS. Brforsohe mlch. 
vn. Lobe den Herren. 
138. Warum betrab'st dn dich. 
189. Wohldem. der skhauf seinen 

Oott. 
140. Wacbet ant raft mM die 



ISTV. Twenty-ninth Tear. 

aaauedlnlffiL) 
Chamber Moala. VoeaL 
Was mir bdiafft. 
Non sa ehe sia dolora. 
O holder Tag. 

HOohsterwOnaehtaa Fraodanfeat. 
Schwlegt stUla. 
Mar hahn en nena Obarkeet. 
(With appendU.; 
1880. Thirtieth Tear. 
(Issued In 1884.) 
Oteoreh Cantatas. V0I.I8L 
14L Das kt je sewtaslleh wahr. 
14S. Una Ist aln Kind. 

143. Lobe den Herrn. 

144. Hlmm was deln ist. 

1401. 60 da BBlt ddnem Vmida. 



BL Thlrty>flrflt Tear. 

(Issued In 1886.) 
Oreheatral Works. 

4 Orertores (Suites). 
Symphony In F. 

MnslkaUaohea Opfar. 

5 (^meartoa for 8 OlaTlers. 

18& Thirty-second Tear. 

(Issued In 1886.) 
Ohweh (^ntatas, Vol.lC 
ISl. SOsserTrost. 
ItVS. Tritt aaf die Glaubensbaho. 
16S. Behau'. lleber OotC 
IM. Mein llebster Jesu. 
148. Wlr mOasn duroh rlel Triib- 1». Meln Oott. wie lanr* 

sal. 108. leh steh* mIt einem Fnsa. 

147. Han and Hand and That. 107. Ich laaae dIch nlcht. (DueU 

148. Brlnget dem Herrn Ehre. 188. Der Frlwle sel mIt dIr. 

149. Man singet mH Freaden. 188. Sehet. wlr geh'n hlnaof. 

150. Naeh dlr. Herr. 180. leh walsa. das main BrlOsar. 

BACHE, Walter, bom at Birmingham June 
19, 184a, a younger brother of fVancis Ed- 
ward BACms. He studied the pianoforte and 
theory under James Stimpson, organist of the 
Birmingham Town Hall. In Aug. 1858 he 
went to Leipzig, where he studied under Plaidy, 
Moscheles, Hauptmann and Richter. After a 
short stay in Milan and Florence, he went in 
the summer of 186a to Rome, where for three 
years he received regular lessons from Liszt. In 
May 1865 Mr.Bache came to London, where he 
subsequently resided, with the exception of a 
short stay in Florence in 1871, where he had 
lessons from Hans von Bulow. Mr. Bache was 
chiefly known by bis unflinching advocacy of 
Liszt s claims to be recognised as a composer of 
the first rank. For sev^^ years he gave orches- 
tral and vocal concerts, at which he brought for- 
ward the following important works of his mas- 
ter, many of which had not been heard in London 
before :—-Symphonische Dichtungen: Les Pr^ 
ludes, Orpheus, Tasso, Festkl&nge, Mazeppa; 

* Von Fels zuin Meer ' march, Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise. No. 4 ; ' The Legend of St. Elizabeth * ; 
Psalm xiii. ; Reapers' Chorus (Prometheus) ; 

* Loreley ; ' 'Jeanne d*Arc ' ; Faust Symphony ; 
Piano Concertos, nos. i and a, and Fantasie fiber 
Ungarische Volksmelodien. During Liszt's visit 
to England in the spring of 1886 Mr. Bache 
gave a memorable reception at the Grosvenor 
Gallery on April 8, when the master played 
the finale of Schubert's 'Divertissement k la 
Hongroise,' and his own Hungarian Rhapsody 
in A minor. Mr. Bache was mainly instrumental 
in founding the Liszt Scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he was a professor of 
the piano. He died March a6, 1888. [W.B.S.] 

BACHELOR. For additions see Deobees, in 
Appendix. 

BACK, vol. i. p. 131, L 3 from bottom. For 
maple, read sycamore or hairwood. (Corrected 
in Later editions.) 

BACKFALL. See AoRiMsvs, vol. L p. 43 b. 

BACON, R. M. See vol. i. p. 188. In 1. 17 
of article, /or 1826 read 1839, and in the last 
line but one, /or Nov, a read Nov. 37, 

BADIALI. In the last two lines of article, 
/or where he died about the year 1870, read He 
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died 17 Not. 1865, at Imola, where he was bom. 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

BARMANN. Add the date of death of Earl 
Barmann (3), May 23, 1885. 

BAGPIPE, vol. i. p. 124 b, 1. 13, /or Mackin- 
non's read MacRimmon's. (Corrected in late 
editions.) 

BAILDON. In 1. 7 of article, /or 1 768 read 
1763, and add that he died May 7, 1774. (Cor- 
rected in late editions.) 

BAINI. See vol. i. p. 288. 

BAKER, Georok. He was bom in 1773, and 
quitted Exeter in 1790. He was organist at 
Stafford' from 1795, at Derby from 1810, and at 
Rugeley from 1824. He died Feb. 19, 1847. 
(Corrected in late editions.) [W.H.H.] 

BALFE. Line 13 of article, for May i8i6 
read June 181 7. P. 126 6, 1. 5 from bottom, /or 
ballad read ballet. P. 1 27 a, I. 6,/or 1828 read 
1827 ; 1. 28, /or in the following spring read on 
May 27, 1830 ; L 46, for 1840 read March 1841. 
P. 127 &, 1. 20-21, omit the word* and a few 
we-^ks later, at the Surrey Theatre, * The Devirs 
in it.* The production there referred to had 
taken place in 1847, <^^ should have been 
mentioned six lines higher in the page. After 
1. 40 add that an English version of * Pittore e 
Duca ' under the title of ' Moro,* was given at 
Her Majesty's by the Carl Rosa company, on 
Jan. 28, 1882. Lines 54-55, the opera * Blanche 
de Nevers* is wrongly ascribed to the year 
1863 'f it ^^ produced in Nov. 1862. (Diet, of 
National Biography, to which the reader is 
referred for further particulars.) [M.] 

BALL. Omit Spohr's 'God, Thou art great,' 
and the 'Lobgesang' from the list of Ball's 
translations. (Corrected in late editions.) 

BALLAD. Under this head mention should 
be made of an experiment made by Schumann 
and others, in the form of * ballads for declama- 
tion,' in which the elements of Melodrama 
(which see) are applied to smaller works. 
Schumann's contributions are: — *Schon Hed* 
wig' (Hebbel). op. 106; ' Vom Haideknabe ' 
(Hebbel), and 'The Fugitives' (Shelley), op. 
122. Hiller's 'Vom Pagen und der Konigs- 
tochter' (Geibel) is a slighter specimen. The 
PF. accompaniments with which some modem 
reciters are wont to embellish performances, 
would come under the same category, were they 
worthy of ranking as musical compositions. [M.] 

BALLAD OPERA. [See English Opera, 
i. 488 6.] To the list of Ballad Operas there 
given the following may be added: — 1731. Pa tie 
and Peggy; The Amours of Billingsgate; The 
Grub Street Opera; The Welsh Opera. 1738. 
The Disappointed Gallant, or, Buckram in Ar- 
mour. 1740. The Preceptor, or. The Loves of 
Abelard and Heloise. [W.H.H.] 

BALLETS. Line 8 of article, /or 1597, read 
1591. 

BALLO IN MASCHERA. Line 3, for in, 
read Feb. 17. 

1 St. lUa'i Cbaroh. H« mlgatd tlw port on May 19. UOa 
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BALTZAR. P. 133 a, last line bot ooe^ybr 
At read Soon after ; and compare ii. 58 a, 

BAND. See also Wind-Band in Appendix. 

BANDERALI. For date of birth, read Jan. 
I a, 1789, and add day of death, June 13. 

BANDINI, Ubbrto, wan bom at Rieti in Urn- 
bria on Mar. 28, i860. His father, Guglielmo, 
was a provincial inspector of engineering. In 1 865 
Uberto was sent to the Liceo of Perugia, where he 
first studied the rudiments of music under Prof. 
Giustiniani, and later on received instruction in 
harmony from Pmf. Bokoni at the Institute Com- 
munale Morlacchi in the same town. In 1876, on 
leaving the Liceo, instead of Rtadying law, he went 
to Naples, where he attended the Conservatorio S. 
Pietro a Majella for a year, his master being Lauro 
Rossi. Being obliged to leave Naples on account 
of private misfortune^i, he went to Rome, where he 
studied at the Liceo S. Cecilia under Tergiani and 
SgambatL His first important composition was 
an overture, 'Eleonora' (Crystal Palace, Mar. la, 
1 881), which won the prize among 87 competi- 
tors in a musical competition at Turin. He next 
produced a successful symphony at the Roman 
Koyal Philharmonic Society*s concerts, which 
was followed by 'H Baccanale* for orchestra, 
produced at Perugia in Oct. 1880. [W.B.S.] 

BANISTER. P. 134 6, 1. 7 & 16 from bottom, 
for 1676 read 1667. John jun. died 1735. 

BANKS. See London Violin-Makers. 

BANTL P. 135 6, L 17 from bottom./or 1799 
read 1794. 

BAPTIE, David, bom at Edinburgh Nov. 30, 
1822. Author of a useful * Handbook of Musical 
Biography,' 1883 (2nd ed. 1887). He has pub- 
lished many glees, and has many more in MS. 
He has also in MS. a * descriptive catalogue,' or 
index, of vocal part music. [G.] 

BARBAJA, DoMENico. P. 138 a, 1. 15,/or 
1825 read 1823. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE. P. 138 6. 1. 4-5,/or 
Dec. 26 read Feb. 5. 

BARBIERI. Insert Christian names, Fran- 
CESCX) Arsenic, and date of birth, Aug. 3, 1825. 

BARGIEL. Add that he is at the head of 
one of the three ' Meisterschulen fiir musikalische 
Composition* connected with the Academy of 
Arts. To the list of his important works should 
be added: — Overture to Prometheus, op. 16; 
Symphony in C, op. 30; 13th Psalm, for chorus 
and orchestra, op. 25 ; and for pianoforte the 
Suites, op. 7 and 13, and a Sonata, op. 34. [M.] 

BARKER, Charles Spaceman. [See vol. i. 

{). 139, and vol. ii. pp. 599 and 607.] The fed- 
owing additional details were communicated by 
him to the writer. He learnt his art under 
Mr. Bishop, of London. His invention of the 
pneumatic lever was not adopted in the organs 
at York and Birmingham, for financial consider- 
ations. He went to France in 1837. Besides 
the organ of St. Denis, his pneumatic lever was 
applied to those of St. Roch and the Madeleine 
in Paris. He took out a brevet d 'invention for 
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it in 1839. About 1840 he became director of 
Daublaine k Callinet's factory, and at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855 he received a first-class medal 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. His 
patent for electric organs was purchased by 
Bryceson of London. He remained with Merk- 
lin until i860, when he set up a factory of his 
own under the firm of Barker k Verschneider, 
and built the organs of St. Augustin and of 
Montrouge in Paris, both electric. The war of 
1870 caused him to leave Paris and return to 
this country, where he built the organs for the 
Catholic cathedrals of Cork and Dublin. He 
died at Maidstone Nov. 26, 1879. [V. de P.] 
BARNARD, Chablottb Alhtotoit, known 
by her pseudonym of * ClaribeV was bom Dec. 
33. 1830, and married Mr. C. C. Barnard in 
1854. "^^^ received some instruction in the 
elements of composition from W. H. Holmes, 
and between 1858 and 1869 published some 
hundred ballads, most of which attained an 
extraordinary popularity of a transient kind. A 
volume of ' Thoughts, Verses, and Songs * was 
published, and another volume of poems was 
printed for private circulation. She died at 
Dover Jan. 30, 1869. (Diet, of National 
Biography.) [W.B.S.] 

BARNARD, Rev. John. Line 6 from end of 
article, add, It is now in the British Museum. 
(Corrected in later editions.) 

BARNBY, Joseph. See vol. i. p. 145 a, and 
add to the article found there, that the time of 
Mr. Bamby's tenure of St. Andrew's, Wells 
Street, was from 1863 to 1871, when he became 
organist of St. Anne's, Soho. Here he instituted 
the annual performances of Bach's 'Passion 
according to St. John,' which he had previously 
introduced to English audiences at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. At the formation of the London 
Musical Society [see that article in Appendix] 
he was appointed conductor, and in this capacity 
introduced DvoHk's * Stabat Mater' and other im- 
portant novelties. On Nov. 10, 1884 ^^^ Albert 
Hall Choral Society gave under his direction a re- 
markable performance of the music of Wagner's 
' Parsifal,' in which the principal solo parts were 
sung by some of their greatest German repre- 
sentatives. In 1886 he succeeded Mr. Shake- 
speare as conductor at the Royal Academy of 
Music. Mention must be made of his psalm, 
' The Lord is King,' produced with success at the 
Leeds Festival of 1883. [M.] 

BARNETT, John. Line i./or July i read 
July 15. Line i8,yor two masses retui one mass. 

BARNETT, John Francis. Correct date of 
birth to Oct. 16. 1837. Add the following 
account of his works since 1874 : — Besides many 
compositions for the pianoforte, among which 
may be mentioned three impromptus dedicated 
to Ferdinand Hiller, and a sonata in £ minor, 
dedicated to Ernst Pauer, Mr. Bamett has pro- 
duced three im(K>rtant works at various festivals. 
The first of these, *The Good Shepherd,* was 
written for the Brighton Festival of 1878, and 
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the second, 'The Building of the Ship,' for the 
Leeds Festival of 1880, where it met with great 
and well-deserved success. In the following 
year he wrote an orchestral suite, entitled ' The 
Harvest Festival/ for the Norwich Festival 
In addition to the above we may refer to Mr. 
Barnett's Concerto Pastorale for flute and or- 
chestra, a Sonata in E minor fur flute and piano- 
forte, and a Scena for contralto, • The Golden 
Gate,' set to words by the late * Hugh Con- 
way.' [M.] 

BARONI-CAVALCABO. See vol. ii. 729 ft. 

BARRET. Add that he died Mar. 8, 1879. 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

BARRETT. Thomas. See London Violih 
Makebs, vol ii. 164 ft. 

BARRETT, William Alexander, English 
writer on music ; bom at Hackney Oct. 1 5, 1836 ; 
was a chorister at St. Paul's, where he is now 
Vicar-choral, and is a Mus. Bac. of Oxford (1870). 
Mr. Barrett has published * English Glee and 
Madrigal Writers' (1877), 'English Church Com- 
posers' (1882),* Balfe, his Life and Work' (1882), 
and other works ; he was joint editor with Dr. 
Stainer of the * Dictionary of Musical Terms ' 
(1875). He has been for many years musical 
reporter of the ' Morning Post ' ; for some time 
edited the ' Monthly Musical Record,' and is 
now editor of the * Musical Times.' [G.] 

BARRY, Charles Ainslie, bom in London 
June 10, 1830. A writer who is understood to 
edit the Programme-books of the Richter Con- 
certs, and whose initials are appended to many 
thoughtful analyses of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Wagner, etc. Mr. Barry was educated at 
Rugby School and Trinity College, Cambridge; 
he was a pupil of T. A. Walmisley, and afterw 
wards studied music at Leipzig and Dresden. 
He contributed for long to the * Guardian, ' 
edited the 'Monthly Musical Record,' 1875-79, 
and has been otherwise active with his pen. He 
has published several songs and PF. pieces. A 
MS. Festival March of his was often played at 
the Crystal Palace in 1862, 3, and he has a 
symphony and other orchestral pieces in MS. 
He was secretary to the Liszt Scholarship Fund 
1886, and is an earnest Zukunftgmusiker. [G.] 

BARTH, Karl Heinrich, bom at PiUau, 
near Konigsberg in Prussia, July 12, 1847, 
received his first instruction from his father, 
beginning the piano at four years old. From 
1856 to 1862 he was studying with L. Steinmann, 
and for two years after the expiration of this 
term, with H. von Billow. From 1864 onwards 
he was under Bronsart, and for a short time was 
a pupil of Tausig's. In 1868 he was appointed a 
teacher in the Stem Conservatorium, and in 
1871 became a professor at the Hochschule at 
Berlin. Herr Barth is justly held in high 
estimation for his earnest and intelligent inter- 
pretation of classical works, and he is also an 
admirable player of concerted music. He has 
repeatedly undertaken suooessful concert toun 
in Germany and England, and has onoe appeared 
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at a oonoert of Pasdeloap*8 in Paris. He holds 
the position of pianist to the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany, [M.] 

BARTHELEMON. P. 145 J, L 14,/or Vaux- 
hall rettd Marylebone, and add a reference to 
Mabtlsbomb Gabdbms ; also to Jbphthah a. 

BARTHOTX)MEW. Line 7 of article omit 
the ' Lobffesang ' from list of works adapted. 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

BASEVI. Add dates of birth and death, 
Bee. 39, 1818, and Dec. 1885, respectively. 

BASSEVI. SeeCEBVBTTO. 

BASS HORN. This instnunent, now obso- 
lete, belonged to the bugle family, and was 
shaped somewhat like a bassoon. It was made 
of copper or brass, was blown by a cupped 
mouthpiece and had 4 finger-holes and a keys. 
In Germany some were made of wood. The 
scale was similar to that of the serpent, extend- 
ing down to Bb below the bass staye. [V. de P.] 

BASSOON. P. 153 b, L 13 from bottom,/or 
onison read union. 

BATES, Jo AH. line i, for in 1740, read 
Mar. 19, 1 740-1. P. 155 a, L 10, for 1780 read 
the same year. (His marriage took place as stated, 
in 1780.) 

BATESON, Thomas. P. 155 a, 1. 3. He 
must have quitted Chester before 161 1, as on 
Mar. 34, 1608-9, ^^ ' ^^ chosen Vicar-ChoraH' 
of the Cathedxal of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, oonunonly called Christ Church, Dublin, 
' in y* room of M'. Steven Robinson, late Vicar 
of the said Church. Who was also admitted and 
instaled the same daye.' And on April 5 fol- 
lowing he ' had leave from the Dean and Chapter 
for one week more to pass into England about 
his own business.* In the latter entry he is de- 
scribed as * Vicar and Organist of this Church.* 
He is supposed to have been the first person 
who took a degree in music in the University of 
Dublin. (Chapter acts, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, voL ii. p. 73). [W.H.H.] 

BATHE. See i. 2896, and correct as fol- 
lows : — He was bom on Easter Sunday, 1564, 
being son of John Bathe, a judge, and his 
wife Eleanor Preston. He entered tiie novitiate 
of Tournai in 1595 or 1596. He studied at 
Louvain and Padua; was appointed rector of 
the Irish college at Salamanca, and died at 
Madrid, June 17, 161 4. In L 9 of the article 
omit the words, ' he came to London.* (Diet, of 
Nat. Biog.) [W.B.S.] 

BATISTE, AirroiNE-EoouABD, organist and 
professor of music, bom in Paris Mar. 38, i8ao, 
died suddenly there Nov. 9, 1876, was a son of 
the eminent comedian Batiste, whose memory is 
still fresh in the annals of the Com^e Fran9aise, 
and uncle of Leo Delibes, He was one of the 
pages in the chapel of Charles X., but after 1830 
he was sent to the Conservatoire, where he went 
through a course of solfeggio, harmony, organ, 
counterpoint and fugue. As a student he was 
most successful, carrying off the first prizes in 
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these studies, and in 1840, as a pupil of Hal^vy's, 
obtaining the second Prix de Rome. In 1836, 
before he had finished his course at the Conser- 
vatoire, he had been appointed deputy professor 
of the solfeggio class ; after which he was soo- 
oessively appointed professor of the male choral 
class, of the joint singing class (suppressed in 
1870), and of the solfeggio dasti for mixed voioeiL 
He also instituted an evening choral class at the 
Conservatoire. In Oct 187a he took a class for 
harmony and accompaniment for women. These 
professorial duties did not prevent him from pur- 
suing his organ studies, and after having held 
from 184a to 1854 ^^ P^^ '*^ organist mt St. 
Nicolas des Champs, he was given a similar post 
at St. Eustache, which he filled until his death, 
with so much ability that in consideration of his 
long tenure of office the cur^ was allowed to 
celebrate his funeral obsequies at St. Eustache, 
though Batiste did not reside in the parish. A 
musician of severe and unerring taste. Batiste 
was one of the most noted oi^ganists of our time, 
but his compositions for the organ were ba from 
equalling his talents as professor and executant. 
He will be chiefly remembered by his educational 
works, and particularly by his Petit Solf^ge 
Harmonique, an introduction to the Solfeggio 
and method of the Conservatoire, by his diagrams 
for reading music, and above all, by his aooom- 
paniments for organ or piano written on the figured 
basses of celebrated solfeggi by Cherubini, Catel, 
Gossec, and other masters of that date, entitled 
Solf^ges du Conservatoire ; in short, be was a 
hard worker, wholly devoted to his pupils and to 
his art. [A.J.] 

BATTEN, Adbiak. P. 156 a, L 14. He prob- 
ably died in 1637, as on July a a in that year 
letters of administration of the estate of Adrian 
Batten, late of St. Sepulcbre*8, London, deceased, 
were granted by the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury to John Gilbert, of the city of Salisbury, 
Clothier, with consent of Edward, John, and Wil- 
liam Batten, brothers of the deceased. [W.H.H.] 

BATTERY, one of the agr^ens used in 
harpsichord music. The sign for its perform- 
ance is identical with the curved form of the 
modem indication of the arpeggio (see i. 876, 
ex. 4, second chord), which implied that the 
chord to which it was prefixed was to be played 
twice in rapid succession. [^] 

BATTISHILL. P. 1 56 a, 1. 3 from bottom Jbr 
1775 rwki 1777. 

BATTLE OF PRAGUE. Line 8 of article 
errs in giving 1793 as the date of the London 
publication, as the piece appears in Thompson's 
catalogue for 1789. 

BAUMFELDER,F.A.W. See vol. ii. p. 7350. 

BAZIN, Fbanoois, bom at Marseilles Sept. 
4, 1 81 6, studied at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he afterwards became professor of har- 
mony, under Auber. [See vol. i. p. 39a 6.] In 
1840 his 'Loyse de Montfort* gained the Prix de 
Rome. In i860, on the division of the Paris 
Orphan into two sections he was appointed 
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conductor of them for the left bank of the Seine. 
[See vol. ii. 6i a a.] The following operas by him 
haye been given at the Op^ra-Gomique : — ' Le 
Trompette de M. le Prince/ 1846 ; ' Le Malheur 
d*dtre jolie/ 1847 ; * La Nuit de la Saint-Sylves- 
tre/ 1849 ; ' Madelon/ 185a ; < Maitre Pathelin/ 
1856 ; ' Les D^sesp^r^/ 1858 ; and ' Le Voyage 
en Chine/ 1865. Besides these, Bazin wrote 
several sacred compositions and a number of part- 
songs, etc. He died in Paris July 2, 1 878. [M.] 

BAZZINI. Add that in Jan. 1867 his opera 
* Turandot ' (words by Gazzoletti) was given at 
Milan. He has wiitten two sacred cantatas, 
' Senacheribbo' and ' La Resurrezione del Cristo,* 
besides settings of several Psalms; symphonic 
overtures to Alfieri's 'Saul* (Crystal Palace, 
Feb. 17, 1877) and to * King Lear' (Do. Feb. ai, 
1880), and, in chamber music, three string- 
quartets and a quintet. He was appointed direc- 
tor of the Milan Conservatorio in 1880. [G.M.] 

BEALE, William. The following additions 
and corrections are to be made : — After the 
breaking of his voice he served as a midshipman 
on board the R^volutionnaire, a 44*gun frigate, 
which had been taken from the French. From 
Jan. 30, i8i6,toDec. 13, i8ao, he was one of the 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. In November 
of the latter year he luwl been appointed organist 
of Trinity College. Cambridge. In Dec. 182 1 he 
returned to London, and became successively 
oiganist of Wandsworth Parish Church and St. 
John's, Clapham Rise. (Diet, of National Bio- 
graphy.) Add that he gained a prize at the 
Adelphi Glee Club in 1840 (inserted in late 
editions). [W.B.S.] 

BEAULIEU. Add day of birth, April 11, 
and that he died in 1863. 

BECK, JoHANN Nepomdk, bom May 5, i8a8, 
at Pesth, where he studied singing and first 
appeared on the stage as Richard in 'I Puritani,' 
having been advised by Erl and Formes to adopt 
a mutiical career. He afterwards sang at Vienna, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, Mayence, Wies- 
baden, and Frankfort, 1851 to 53. From 1853 
to the present time he has been engaged at 
Vienna as principal baritone, where he is a great 
fevourite, being alike excellent both in singing, 
acting, and in classical and romantic opera. 
Among his best parts are Don Juan, Count 
Almaviva, Pizarro, Mikheli (Wassertrager), 
Hans Heiling, William Tell, Nelusco, Hamlet, 
Amonasro, Orestes, the baritone parts in Wag- 
ner*s operas, etc. He has also performed in 
the various cities of Germany and at Stockholm 
with great success. — His son Joseph, bom June 
II, 1850, also a baritone of great promise, ap- 
peared at Laibach (1870), and has appeared 
with success, among other places, at Berlin and 
Frankfort, where he is now engaged. [A.C.] 

BECKER, C0N8TANTIN Julius. Add date of 
death. Mar. i, 1879. 

BECKER, Jean. Correct date of birth to 
May II, 1833, and add date of death, Oct. 
10, 1884. 
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BECKWITH. Line a of article,/or 1 759 read 
1750. For lines 3-5, read under Dr. William 
Hayes and Dr. Philip Hayes. He was appointed 
organist of St. Peter Mancroft's, Norwich, on 
Jan. 16, 1794, and succeeded Garland as organist 
of the cathedral in 1808. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 
He never wrote or gave his Christian name 
officially otherwise than 'John,' and it is be- 
lieved that the name ' Christmas ' was merely a 
playful addition made by hia friends by reason of 
his having been bom on Christinas Day. He was 
succeeded in both his appointments by his son, 
John Chables, bom 1788, died Oct. 5, i8a8, who 
in tum was succeeded by Dr. Buck. [W.H.H.] 

BEETHOVEN. (N.B. Many of the follow- 
ing corrections have been made in late editions.) 

Pages i6a &, 163 b, the value of the florin is 
rather overstited. 

P. 164 b, 1. 14 from bottom,yor this year read 
1790. 

P. 165 6, 1. 14 from bottom, /or Violin rondos 
read Pianoforte rondos. 

P. 1666, 1. 16, 17, read Double fugue ; Double 
counterpoint in the 8th, loth, i ath. Last sentence, 
read In the following October, Bonn was taken 
possession of by the French republican army, and 
the Elector fled. 

P. 176 a, 1. 12, for brother read uncle. 

P. 184 a, 1. 33,/or 1766 read 1796. 

P. 185 6, 1. 14 from bottom, /br he began the 
scoring of, read he was at work on. 

P. 186 i, 1. 31, for the production read the 
proposed production. (It appears never to have 
taken place.) 

P. 1876, last 6 lines, read Breitkopf & 
Hartel. Simrock published (in March) the 4th 
Symphony, dedicated to Count Oppersdorf, as 
op. 60, and Breitkopf & Hartel head ^eir 
splendid list with the Violin Concerto, dedicated 
to Breuning, as op. 61, and also issued in March. 
This they followed in April by the C minor. 

P. 188 a, L 17, /or Schonbrunn read Vienna. 
Line 48, read lien Adieux. 

P. 189a, 1. 13. after 36 add 181 1. 

P. 189 6, L 7, for Nov. 13 read Nov. 3. 
Correct the whole sentence in which this date 
occurs by a reference to vol. ii. 59. 

There was a short visit to Toplitz in 181 1, as 
well as the longer one in 181 a. On Sept. 6 he 
is there, in constant communication with Rahel, 
Vamhagen, and Oliva ; and apparently towards 
the end of the month returns to Vienna, whence 
he writes on 1 1 th of the * Wine month ' (October). 
See Thayer, iii. 1 74-1 81. 

P. 190 a, 1. 30,/or early in 181 3 read on the 
a9th December. 

P. 193 a, 1. 6, for Die read Der. Line 34, 
for the latter read the Archduke Rodolph ; and 
refer to vol. iii. 77 6, note a. Line 4'J,/or Kauka 
read Kanka. Also in note 7. 

P- 195 «» L 4'^f fof exactly two read 1833, 
three. 

P. 195 i, 1. 16, for Hymn of Joy read Hymn 
to Joy. Line 30 /or (op. lai) read (op. 134). 

P. 197 b, 1. 6 from bottom, rea<2 March 6, 1835. 

P. 198 a, 1. 8, read published in Sept. 1837. 

N n 
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P. 198 (, L 5 from bottom, /or Krenn read 
Kren; and in note 9 add a reference to the 
Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, March 8, i86a. 

P. 200 b, 1. 1, /or lath read loth. Line 15 from 
bottom, <idd He died Monday, March a6, 1827. 

P. 201 a, 1. 13, after Czemy €tdd Lablache. 
Line 46, read On Nov. 5 and following days. 

P. 201 b, note 5, read Sohindler, ii. 147. 

P. 206 6, 1. 7 from bottom^or CJount retid Moritc 

P. 208 b, 1. 3a, read from 181 2 to 1818. 

B. & H.'s Complete Edition of the Works was 
issued between Jan. 1862, and Nov. 1865. Since 
the publication of the Dictionary Mr. Thayer's 
3rd volume has appeared (1879) bringing the 
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life down to 18 16. — Before his death in i88j 
Mr. Nottebohm issued a second ' Skizxenboch ' 
(B. k H. 1880), containing the sketches for 
the Eroica. Earlv in 1887 appeared ' Zweite 
Beethoveniana ' (Bieter-BicKiennann), a volaxoe 
of 590 pages, containing the 'Neue Beetho- 
veniana ' (p. 309 a) and many other articles of 
the highest interest, the whole completed and 
edited by E. Mandycsewski 

While this sheet is at press two works arrive : — 
' L. van Beethoven, von W. J. v. Wasielewski,* 
Berlin 1888, a vols. ; and ' Neue Beethoveniaaa, 
von Dr. T. Frimmel,' Vienna, 1888, with 6 iUos- 
trations. 



Catalogue of Beethoven'* printed works, compiled fi'om NottebohnCt Catalogue {B. dt H. 1868), 
the Letters, the Works themselves, and other sources. 

PF. = Pianoforte. V. = Violin. Va.= Viola. C.» Cello. Cbass « Contrabass. Qav. = Clavecin. 
Clar.= Clarinet Ob. <= Oboe. FL = Flute. Orch. « Orchestra. ilff^.« Autograph. ann. = an- 
nounced, arrt. » arrangement. 

L WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBERS. 



Op. 



Three Trlo«. PF. V. 0. (Kb. O. C 

minor). (For No. Soompare Opw 104.) 
Three SooAtM. GUvecIo or FF. (F 

mtnor. A. 0). (For No. 1 see No. 183). 
Grand Trio. V. Va. 0. (E b) poMlbly the 

reiult of an attempt at a string 

quartet. 
Grand Quintet. V.V.Va.Va. O.(Bb). 

An arrt. of the original Op. 108. 
Two (Jrand Sonatas, PF. C. (F, O 

minor). 
BonaU. 4 hands, GlaT. or PF. (D). 
Grand Sonata, OlaT. or PF. (Kb). 

Serenade. V. Va. C. (D). See Op. 42. 
Three Trios, V. Va. C. (O, D. G minor). 

Three Sonatas, Clar. or PF. (U minor, 

F. D.. 
Grand Trio. PF. Glar. (or V.) 0. (Bb). 
Three BonaUs, Glav. or PF. V. 
Grand SonaU path^tique, C\%t. or 

PF. (C minor). 
Two Sonatas, PF. (K. O). 
Grand (^neerto, PF. and Oroh. (0). 

(Really the second.) 
Grand Qulnt«t. PF. Ob. Glar. Bassoon, 

Horn or V. Va. C. (Eb). Arrd. by 

Beethoven as a Quartet for PF. V. 

Va. G. AL«o arrd. as String Quar- 
tet and marlced Op. 75. 
Sonata. PF. Horn, or 0. (F). 
Six Quartets. V.V. Va. 0. (F, G. D. C 

minor, A. Bh). 
Concerto. PF. and Orch. (Bb). (Beally 

thenrst.) SeeNo. lOL 
Septet. V. Va. Horn. Glar. Bassoon. C. 

Cbas*.(Eb). 
Grand Symphony (0). (The first.) 

Grand Sonau, PF. (Bb). 

Two Sonatas. PF. V. (A minor, F). 

Sonata In F. PF. V. (Op. 2S). Op. 24 
was originally PF. score of Promt- 
ikmu, now Op. 43. 

Serenade. Fl. V. Va. See Op. 41. 

Grand Sonata. Clav. or PF. (Ab). 

No. 1. Sonau quasi una Fantasia, 
(Hay.orPF. (Eb). 

No. 2. Sonata quasi ana Fantasia, 
Glay. or PF. (0 J minor). [• Moon- 
light']. 

Grand Sonata. PF. (D). [' Paitoral ']. 

Quintet. V.V. Va.Va. C. (0). 

Three Sonatas, PF. V. (A. minor. O.) 



OoapoMd. 



Before April 1T9& 



1792,at Bonn.-il«l.8.Tba]- 
berg. 



Before July 7, 1798. 



At latest 1798.-.4«<.0.HaB- 

llnger, Vienna. 
Before April 6. 1797. 



Before April 18. 1801. 
Nos. 1 and 6 In veOi. 

Before March 1796.— il«t. 

0. Haslinger, Vienna. 
Before April % 1800.- Airf. 

Mendelssohns, Berlin. 
Before April 2, 1800. 

Before end of 1800.— B««<sed 

eopy, Peters. Leipdg. 
First two morements of So- 
nata 1. composed In 1800. 
Amt. Imperial Lib. Vienna. 



Ori0iiial PfMidur. 



Artaria. Vienna, about Ap. 179S. 
Artaria. Vienna. Mar. 9. 1796. 
Artaria, Vienna. Feb. 8, 1797. 

Artaria. Vienna. Feb. 8. 1797. 

Artaria, Vienna, Feb. 8. 1797. 

Artaria, Vienna. 1797. 
Artaria. Vienna, Oct. 7. 1797. 

ArtariA, Vienna, ann. Oct. 7, 1797. 
Traeg. Vienna, ann. July U. 1798. 

Eder. Vienna, ann. Sept. 98, 1796. 

Mollo. Vienna, ann. Oct. S, 179S. 
Artaria. Vienna, ann. Jan. 12, 1799. 
Eder. Vienna. 1799. 

Mollo. Vienna, ann. Dec. 21. 1798. 
MoUo, Vienna, Mar. 1801. 

MoUo. Vienna. Mar. 1801. 



Mollo, Vienna. Mar. 1801. 

Mollo. Vienna. Ft. I 0-3). Summer, 

1801 ; Pt. II (4-6). Oct. 1801. 
Hofhneister k Kilhnel. Leipiig. 

Hofltnelster k Kilhnel, Leipdg. In 

2 parts In 1802. 
HoflTineister k KOhnel, Leipzig, end 

or li«l. 
Hofbnetoter k KOhnel, Leipiig, 1802. 

Mollo, Vienna, ann. Oct. 28, 180L 

Originally publUhed as Op. 23. No. 2, 
but made Op. 24 before 1808. 

Gappi, Vienna. Early in 1802. 
Cappl, Vienna, ann. Mar. 3, 1802. 
Cappi, Vienna, both ann. Mar. 3. 1802. 



1801.— ^irf. J. KiAa, VI- I Bureau des Arts etd'Indostrle. Vienna. 

enna. 
1801— ilirf. Mendelssohns, ' Breitkopf a HArtel. Leipslg. 

Beriln. I 

1802.— ilii<.ofNo.l,VlLUer Bureau des Arts etdlndostrie. Vienna. 

ofMelnlngen. i ann. May 28. 180S. 



Pr. Carl ron 
JoaephHayda. 



FredMiek Wllllaa n. 
King of Prussia. 



Countess 
Keglerica. 

Ooxxnt Ton Browne (wltk 

preface). 
(Tountess ron BrowiNk 

Gonnteas ron Than. 

A. Salteri. 

Pr. Oarl von LIchnowakF. 

Baroness von Braun. 
Princess Odescalchi, mf0 

Keglerica. 
Pr. Sohwarzanbeit. 



Baroness Ton Braon. 
Pr. Ton Lobkowltx. 

Charles Nikl Noble do 

XikUberg. 
Empress Maria Theresa. 

Baron Tan Swieten. 

(kfunt Ton Browne 

Count M. Ton Friei. 

Idem. 



Pr. C. Lichnowsky. 
I'rlnceas J. LieohtmatdB 

(3ount«s Giallotta Glue- 
clardl. 

Joseph Bdlen Ton Son* 

nenfels. 
Count M. T. Friea. 

Alexander I, Empororoff 
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Op. 



D»$eriplUm. 



Three SonaUs. OUt. or FF. (G. 
minor, Kb). 



Compct0d. 



Nog.luuia.lWa. 



Bong,' An die Hoflhuog.' Tledga'i ' Ura- 
nia '(Kb). 

fleven Bagmtellai. Pf . (lb, 0, F. A. 0, 
D, F minor). 

Six Yariationa on an orlglna] theme. 
PF. (F). 

[10] YariatioDi with a fufue, on theme 
from Prometheus. PF. (Kb). 

Symphony No. 3. Orch. (D). 

Grand (Concerto. PF. and Onh. (0 

minor). 
Trio. PF. Clar. V. or 0. (Kb), arranged 

by author from Septet. Op. 20. 
Two Preludes, through all 12 m^or 

keys. PF. or Onran. 
Romance. Y. and Uroh. (O.) 
Serenade, PF. F. or V. (D). from the . 

Serenade. Opi aS; revised by com-) 

poser. 
Nottumo. PF. Va. (B). arranged ft^m 

the Serenade, Op. 8. 
The men of Prometheus, Ballet. Nos. 

1-16. 
Fourteen Yariatlons, PF. Y. 0. (Kb). 
Three Grand Marches. PF. 4 hands 

(O.Kb. D). 
Adelaide, by Matthlsson. Cantata, Ibr 

Soprano with PF. (Bb). 
SonaU [• Kreutzer* J. PF. Y. (A). • Per 11 

Pianoforte ed un Ylollno obllgato. 

scritta in nno stllo molto concer- 

tante quasi come d'un Concerto.' 
Six Songs br (3«11ert. for Soprano:— 

Bitten: Die Llebe des Nlehsten; 

Yom Tode: Die Ehre Oottes ; Qottes 

Macht: Buulied. 
Two Ea^y Sonatas, PF. (O minor. 

G major). 
Bomauce. Y. and Oreh. (F). 

Two Bondos, PF. (0, G). 

Eight Songs :-Urian'8 Belse (Clau- 
dius) : Feuerfarb (Mereau) : Das 
Lledchen t. d. Ruhe (Ueltren); 
Mallled (Goethe) : Molly's Abichled 
(BOrger); Die Liebe (Lesslng); 
Marmotte (Goethe); Das BlOm- 
ehen Wundnrhold (Bflrger). 

Grand SonaU [' Waldstehi 'L PF. (0). 
See No. 170. 

[■ LI St '1 Sonata. PF.(F). 

Slnfonla erolca. No. S (K b). 

Grand (3onc^rto [Triplel, PF. V. 0. 
and Orch. (C). 

['LlVth'] Sonata. PF. (F minor), so- 
called 'Appasslonata.' 

Fourth Concerto. FF. and Orch. (O). 

Three Quartets [' Basoumo Aky '^Y. Y. 
Ya. 0. (F, E minor, 0). (7th. tth, a 
9th.) 



Fourth Symphony (Bb). 
Concerto, Y. and Oroh. (D). 

(Xmcerto, PF. and Orch., arranged by 
author from his First Concerto for 
Ylolln (D). 

Overture to (Torlolan. 



Soena ed Aria. 'Ah, perlldol 

and Orch. 
Twelve Yariatlons on ' Kin 

(ZaubertlOte), PF. C. (F). 
Symphony, No. 5 (0 minor). 



OHginal PtMUhtr. 



1782— 1802.— il Ml. J. Kaflca, 

YIenna. 
Close of 1802. 

1802. -ilKl. Breltkopf A 
HIrtel, Leipzig. 

Close of 1808. First pei^ 
formanee, April 5, 1806. 

180O.-il««. C. Hasllnger, 
YIenna. 

180S.-iliU. of Y. part. Sim- 
rock. 

1780. — Eetifd eopp, Ar- 
tarla in YIenna. 

1808. 



1796 (?). 
Mar. 17. 1 



Not Uter than 180a. 
Amt. F. Amerllng, YIenna. 



Mostly very early. 



IBM.-Amt. J. Kafka, Yl- 



Aug. l«>i.—Ret>i$ed copy, 

J. Dessauer, YIenna. 
1804. 



Before Feb. AWt.—AiU. No. 

1. Mendelssohns. Berlin. 

'Begun May 28, 180S.' 
Aut. No.3.Thlelenlus.Char- 

lottenburg. No date. 



1806. First played Dee. 23. 
1806.— iliU. Imperial Li- 
brary, YIenna. 

April 1807. 

April 1807.-A«(. HexT Fa- 

temo. YIenna. 
Prague. 1796. 



1806; first played 
Dec. 22. ieo8.-AiU. Men- 
delssohns. Berlin. 



Nos. 1 and 2 In ' Repertoire dee Clave- 
clnistes': No. 5. NEgell, Zdrlch. 
early In 1803. Then (with B.'8 
corrections) 'Deux Senates . . . 
op. 31 . . . Edition trta correete,' 
N. Bimrock. Bonn: and then as 
'Deiu Sonates pour le Clavecin 
ou Pianoforte.' (3appl.Ylenna. No. 
3 In Nigell's ' Repertoire.' No. 11. 
mA. InlMOO as'TrolsSonatesp. 
Clavecin ou Pianoforte ... nvre 
28. (3appl. Vienna. 

Kunst und Industrie Comptolr. 
YIenna. ann. Sept. 18, 1806. 

Bureau des Arts et d'Industrle.Ylenna. 
ann. May 28, 1808. 

Breitkopf k UArtel, Leipzig, 180& 

Breltkopf k Hirtel. Leipzig. 1808. 

Bureau des Arts etd'Industrle. YIenna, 

Mar. VgO\ (Parts) Score. 
Bureau des Aru etd'Industrle, YIenna. 

Nov. 1804. 
Bureau des Arts et dlndustrie, Vienna. 

Jan. 1808. 
HoibneUter A Kflhnel, Leipzig, dose 

ofl80S. 
Hoflrtnelster k KQhnel, Leipzig, 1808. 
HoStaeUter k Kdhnel. 1808. 



Hoffhieister k Kdhnel, Lelptlg, 1804. 

Artarta, Vienna. June 1801 (FF. ai^ 

rangement only). 
HofTmeister a ROhnel. Leipzig. 1804. 
Btireau des Arts et d'lndustriOL Vleona. 

Mar. 1804. 
Artarla, Vienna, Feb. I7B7. 



!V. Bimrock. Bonn. UOS. 



Artarla, Vienna, 180& 



Bureau des Arts et dlndiutrle, Vienna, 

ann. Jan. 19. 1806. 
Bureau des Aru et dindnstrie. Vienna. 

May 1805. 
Artarla. Vienna. No. 1, 1797. No. % 

Sept. 1802. 
Kunst und Industrie Comptolr, 

Vienna. June 1806. 



Bureau At* Arts et d'IndiMtrie.Yleniia, 

May 1806. 
Btireau des Arts et dindtistrle. Vienna. 

Ap.1806. 
(TontordelleArtl edlndustrla. Vienna. 

in Parts. Score. 
Bureau des ArU et d'Industrle.Ylenna. 

ann. July 1, 1W7. 
Bureau des Artset d 'Industrie. Vienna. 

ann. Feb. 18. 1807. 
KuDst tmd Industrie (Tomptolr, 

YIenna. Aug. 1808. 
Schreyvogel k (k>. Pestii, Jan. 1808. 



Bureau des Arts et dlndustrte. Pesth 

and Vienna. Mar. 1808. 
Bureau des Arts et dindustrle, Vienna 

and Pesth, Mar. 1800. 

Bureau des Artset d'Indnstrle, YIenna 
and Pesth. Aug. 1808. 

Bureau des Arts, et dindustrle, YIenna 

Jan. 1806. 
Hof&nelster k KUmel, Leipzig, 1806. 

J. Traeg. Vienna. Sept. 1798. 

Breitkopf a HIrtel, Leipzig, Ap. 1808i 



Frinceu Odesehalchl, 

•lit Keglevics. 
0>unt M. Llchnowsky. 

Prince Ciarl Llchnowsky. 



Prof. J. A. Schmidt, with 
Prefluse. 



Princess KsteriMUty, 

Liechtenstein. 
Matthlsson. 



Countess Henrietta i 
Llchnowsky. 



Coimt von Waldsteln. 



Prince von Lobkowitz. 
Prince von Lobkowitz. 

Count Francis v. Bnms- 

wick. 
Archduke Bodolph of 

Austria. 
Count von Baaoimiol&ky. 



Cotmt Oppersdorf. 
Stephan von Breiming. 

Madame von Breuning. 

M.[H. J.] de Collin. 
Countess von (Hary. 



Prince von Lobkovritz 
and Coimt Basoumoff- 
•ky. 

Nna 
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Op. 



Deicription. 



Pastoral Symphony. Na 6 (F). 
Grand Sonata, PF. C. (A). 
Two Trioi. PF. V. C. (D, Eb). 

Sextet. Glar. Olar. Cor. Oor. Fag. Fat. 

(Kr). 
Fkl«Uo. or Wedded Lova. 



CompoMd. 



Aut. Baron van Katten- 
djke. Ambeim. 



Concerto, PF. and Oreh. (Eb), the 
Fifth. 

Qosrtet [' Harfen ']. V. V. Va. O.(Eb). 
(The 10th.) 

Six Soni^, Sopr. and PF. 'Ksnnst da 
das LAnd.' 'Herz metn Uerz,' and 
'Ea war elnmal,' Goethe; 'Mit 
Llebesblick.' Ilalem ; ' Eintt wohn- 
ten ' and ' Zwar Mhaf daa Oiack,' 
Rei&slg. 

Op. 75 !■ also marked to an arrt. of 
Op. 16 as a string quartet. 

[6 1 Variations. PF. { D). Bee Op. US. 

Fautaisle. PF. (U minor). 

Sonata, FF. (F^). 

Sonatina. PF. (O). 

Fiiijta-<:ia-, I'K. unii i horus. Words 
byKuffner. Tli' Ji. Toe of the varia- 
tions is licctt^no ; :i song 'Gegen- 
llel>e,' Sec No. ^►i. 

SonaU, PF. (Eb), ' Les Adleux. I'Ab- 
•setice, et le Betour.' 

r<fit._'tt, v.V. V:i. <;, 1* (^ors. (Eb). 

Jet. Sopr. and 
PF. Words by Meta-staMo. 1. 
'Dimnii ben mlo.' 2, 'Tlntendo. 
il," 8. • Che fa. U mlo bene ' (hnffn). 

4. 'Che fit U mio b<*ne' (una). 

5. • Odi I'aura.' German words by 
Schrelber. 

Three Soags by Goethe. Sopr. and PF. 
1. 'Trocknet nicht.' 2. 'Waszleht 
mir.' S. 'Kleine Blumen.' 

Music to Goethe's Egmont. Overture. 
1. Song. 'Die Trommel.' 2. £n- 
tracte I. a Entracte II. 4. Song, 
'Frcudvoll und leidvoll.' 6. En- 
tracte III. 6. Entracte IV. 7. Clara's 
death. 8. Melodrama. 9. Battle 
Symphony. 

Ohristus am Oflberge. 'Mount of 
Olives.* S. T. B. Chorus, Orch. 

Mass, S. A. T. B. Chorus, Orch. (0) 

Grand Trio for V.V. Va. (C) taken, with 
Beethoven's approbation, from a 
Mfi.Trio for 2 Oboes and Engi. horn. 

Song. 'l>as GlQck dar Freundschaft/ 
8. and PF. (A). 

Polon&ise. PF. (0). 

Sonata. FF. (E minor). 

Wellington's Victory, or the Battle of 
Vittoria. Orch. Battle fought June 
21. 1813. News reached Vienna. 
July '/7, ms. 

Seventh Grand Symphony, Orch. (A). 



Eighth Grand Sympbony. Orch. (F>. 



Song. 'An die HoAim«.' by Ttedge. 

8. and PF. 
Quartet. V.V. Va.O.(F minor). (The 

11th.) 
Sonata, PF. v. (O). 



Early. 

Begun 1803. 

Produmd In S Aeta. Nov. 

a>.]»<»;Ov<?rtufeKo.2/ 

Reduced to 2 Acts and n^ 
produced Mar. 29, li*0>); 
Overture, ' No. 3,' 

Much revised and ag«in 
produced May 23. Ih14. 
Overture in E tint played 
at s«conil perfurmance. 

Overture,' No. 1.' composed 
for a proposM perform- 
ance in Trag-iie, IW7, but 
not played. 9tK Op. 13f*. 

Ifm -Atif. C. Ha.?llng€r, 
Vienna. 

l^m.-Amt. MendeUsohDA, 
Bsrliii. 

No. 1, May IfflO. No. 4, 
J><j5.-.4m(. of q * 6 Ar- 
taria, Vienna. 



IfWf?) 

180H{?) 



Before D**c. !«>««, 
Performed Dec. 22, 1808. 



No. 4. l^W.-^nl. No. 1. 
Artaria. 



1«410. — il«t of Overture. 
F. Hauler. Munich. Do. 
of No. 8. FrI. Kistner. 
Leipzig. First perform- 
ance. May 24, 1810. 



1800. First perfbrmanee 
April 6. 18DS, Vienna. 

1807. First performance. 
Sept. 8. 1807. Kisenstadt. 

Vmah-AmL of original. 
Artaria. 



Fir<t performanoe. Deo. 8 
1813. 



May IS. im.-Aul. Men- 
delsohns. Berlin. First 
performance Dec, 8. 1813. 

Linz. Oct. Iin2. — Aut. C. 
Haslinger. Vienna. First 
performanoe. Feb. 27, 
1814. 

1810(7). 

Oct. 1810. -AW. HofWbllo- 

thek, Vienna. 
1812. First performanoe 

Jan. 1813. by Archduke 

Budolf and Bodo. 



OrigituU PH&Iuk«r. 



Breltkopf * Hirtel, Leipxic. Ap. 1800. 
Breltkopf A Hirtel. Leipzig, Ap. UOB. 
Breltkopf * Hirtel, Leipxig. 1809. 
Breltkopf a Hirtel. Leipzig, Jan. 1810. 



PF. Score, Breltkopf * Htrtol. Leip- 
zig, 1810. 

PF. Score, Artaria. Vienna. Aog. 1814. 
* Leonore, Oper In 2 Akten r. L. 
van Beethoven ; voUstindiger Klar 
vlerauszug der 2ten Bearbettung 
[1806] mit den Abwelchungen der 
Isten.' with preface by O. Jahn, 
Sept. 1861. (B. A H. Leipzig.) 

Breltkopf a HArtel, Leipxig. May 1811. 

Breltkopf a HArtal. Leipxig. Dec WO. 

No. 4 Appendix to Leipxig A. M. Z. 

Oct. 1810. 
Nos. 5 A 6 In 'Dentaohe (Sedichta.* 

July 1810, ArtorIa, Vienna. 
Op. 7.\ Breltkopf A flirtel. Leipiig, 

Dec. 1810. 
0. Haslinger. 

Breltkopf a Hirtel. Leiprig, Dee. 1810. 
Breltkopf a Hirtel. Leipzig. Dec. 1810. 

Breltkopf A Hirtel, Leipzitr. Dee. 1810. 

Breltkopf a Hirtel, Leipzig. Dec. 1810. 
Breltkopf a Hirtel, Leiprig. July 1811. 



Breltkopf* Hirtel. Leipzig, July 1811. 



N. Slmrock, Bonn. 1810. 

Breltkopf a Hirtel. Leipzig, May 1811. 



Breltkopf a Hirtel. Leiprig, Nor. 1811. 



Breltkopf a Hirtel. Lt- Ipzig ; Over- 
ture, Feb. 1811. Other movements, 
April 1812. 



Brdtkopf a Hirtel, Lelpztg. Oct. 1811. 
Breltkopf a HArtel, Leipzig. Nov. 1812. 

Art*ria, Vienna. April 1806 (for V.V. 
Va.) The original by Breitkojirf^B 
In the complete edition. 

LOschenkohl. Vienna, 1808. HofT- 
meisier a KOhnel. with Italian 
text added. April 1804. 

P. Mechetti. Vienna. Mar. 1816 (with- 
out Opus number). 

Steiner. Vienna, June ISIiSi, 

Steloer. Vienna, Mar. 1818. 



Steiner. Vienna. Score. Dee. 81, 1816. 
Two-hand arrangement oorreoted 
by Beethoven. 

Steiner, Vienna. Soon, 1816. Two- 
hand arrangement corrected by 
Beethoven. 

Steiner, Vienna, Ap. 18U. 

Steiner, Vienna. Dec. 1816. Parts. 

Steiner, Vienna, July 1816^ Parta. 



Prinoe Lobkowttc mm4 
Oonnt Baaoamoflycy. 

'My friend Bftron voa 
Glelchensteln.' 

Ooontess Marie von Mr- 
dOdy. 



Azchduke Badolv^ 



Archduke Biklolph. 
Prinoe Lobkowits. 



Princess von Klnsky. 



' To hte friend OUvm.' 
(Tount Francis von Brus»- 

wick- 
Countess Tbtftea ro^ 

Brunswick. 

Maximilian Joa«|ih, IDcg 
of Bavarin. 



Ardidnke Bodolph. 



Princeu von Kln^. 



Pr. Nicholas 
de Galantha. 



EmpreaofBuada. 

Count Moritz von Llflh* 

nowsky. 
Prince Begent of Bo^ 



Count von Fries. 
Empress of I 



Frinoeas Klosky. 



His friend N. ZmeakaB 
▼on Domanovata.* 
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Dtaeriptiim. 



Trfc>.PF. V.O.(Bb). 

Ox Songs, ' An die ferae (atU. mi- 

fernte) Oeliebte. Liederkreli.' by 

A. Jettteles. 
Song, ' Der Mann Ton Wort,' by Kleln- 

Mhmld (6). 
Duet. 'Merkenatein near Baden,' by 

J.B. Rupprecbt. (F) 
Sonata, FF. (Hammer-klaTter) (A). 

Two Sonatas, FF. C. (G, D). 



Octet. 2 Ob. 2 Clara. 9 Cora. 2 Fag. 

(Bb). Tbe original of Op. 4. 
Quintet, V.V. Ya.Va. (C minor), ai^ 

ranged by Beeihoren Erom op. 1, 

no.S. 
Six rery eaiy themes yarled, FF. F. 

orV. 
Grand Sonata. FF. (Hammer-klaTler) 

(Bbi. 
Ten [ national ] themea with Tarlatloni, 

FF. F. or V. 
TweAy-flve Scotch Bonga. 2 Voices 

and small chorus, FF. Y. 0. 
FF. (B>. 



Sonata, FF. (HammerklaTler). (Ab). 
Sonata. PF. (0 minor) ; the last sonata. 

Calm sea and prosperoos voyage. 
S.A.T.B.andOrch. Goethe's words. 

The UuluB of Athens. Kotiebue's 
words. Chorus and Oroh. Over- 
ture and 8 numbers. For No. 4, see 
op. 76. 

March and Chorus (Eb) firom 'Boins 
of Athens,' for the Dedication of 
Uie Joeephstadt Theatre, Vienna. 

Grand Overture in C. composed (ge- 
dicbtet) for grand Orchestra ; some- 
times called ' Nunensfeler.' 

Tenetto. ' Tremate,' S,T3. (Bb). 

King Stephen. Grand Overture (Xb) 
and 9 numbers. 

Kleglac Song. 8. A. T. B. and Strings 
(B). In memory of Eleonora Pas- 
qualatl. died Aug. 23. 1811. 

New Bagatelles, easy and agreeable, 
FF. (G minor. O, D. A, C minor. O. 
O. 0, C. A minor A. Bb, O). 

83 Variations on a Walts (by DiabelU) 
(0). composed for a collection 
called ' Vaterllndlscher KOnstlei^ 
vereln.' 

Adagio. Variations, and Bondo, PF. 
V. 0. (Q). 

OpCsrlled. by Matthisson. Sopr. with 
Chorus and Oreh. 



Bundeslted. by Goethe (Bb). 8. A. 

Chorus and Wind. 
Mass In D, - Messe Solennella.* 



in 0. called 'Welbe des 
Written for opening of 
Jotepbstadt Theatre, Vienna. 
Symphony. No. 9 (D minor). Grand 
Oroh. S. A. T.B. and Chorus. 



Six Bagatelles. PF. (O. G minor. Sb. 
BmiDor, G. Bb. Bb). 



(Quartet. V.V. Va.G. (Thaiath)(Bb). 



Arietta, ' The Kiss.* by Welsse. 

Bondo a caprieclo, PF. (G.), 'Fury 
over a lost groscben. vented In a 
oaprloa.' 



ISll.Mar. 8-28.-Aia. Men- 

deUsobas, Berlin. 
April 1816. 



Ant. Gurckhaus, Letpxlg. 
Deo. 22. 1814(7) 

tint performanoe Feb. 18. 

1816. 
July and Aug. lS15.—Ata. 

CFreie Senate •), O. Jahn. 

Bonn. 
Aut. ArUria. 

AugJ4.lia7.-Aaf. Artarla. 



1818,181a. 



1818-20. 
May 1816(7). 

1820 (?).- Ami. Schlesinger, 

Baden-Baden. 
Dec. T&A&L-Amt. Artarla, 

Vienna. 
Jan J3.1ta2.-A«l. Artaria, 

Vienna. 
181S.— it«»<M(i eopp.V. Has- 

llnger, Vienna. 
181L Produced Feb. e.1812. 

—AtU. of Overture and 

Nos.a^ 6. 8. and oorrtelad 

copy of No.7,C.Hasllnger. 

Aut. No. 2. Artarla. 



' Am ersten Welnmonath 
(October) 1814.' Pro- 
duced Dec. 25. 1816. 



1811, for periormanoe with 
Op. lis on Feb. 9. 1812. 

'Summer 1814.' — Ami. C. 
Basllnger. Vienna. 



IgBCn.-Aut. 0. A. Spina, 
Vienna. 



1822 (?). Tbe original ver- 
sion 1802. Produced Ap. 
4. laU.—Aut. PF. tear*. 
O. Fetter. Vienna. 

1823.-AHI. PF. teore, 0. 
Fetter. Vienna. 

1823.- Ami. Kyrte. Imp^ 
Library.Berlin ; the rest, 
Artarla, Vienna. A re- 
9iMd M8. (M. Solennls) 
\a the MuslkgesellschafI 
Library, Vienna. 

End Sept. 1822.-Aa<. Ar- 
taria. Vienna. 

1823.-AHI. of flnt three 
movements In Imp. Li- 
brary, Berlin. Portions 
of Finale. Artaria.Vienna. 

Early In 1823.— Ami. Bit- 
ter von PAutenchmld. 
Vienna. 

1894. — Aal. first move- 
ment. Mendeisaohns, 
Berlin: second do. Ai^ 
taria. Vienna. 

End of 1822. — A«l. for- 
merly Ascher, Vienna. 



OrigiwH PmbUaker. 


Deduattd to 


Stelner. Vienna. 1816. Farts. 




Stelner, Vienna, Dec. 1816. 


Prince Joseph von Lob- 
kowltz. 


Stelner, Vienna. Nov. 1816. 




Stelner, Vienna. Sept. 1816. 

Stelner, Vienna. Feb. ISH. 

Slmrock, Bonn and Cologne, 1817. 
Artarla. Vienna. Jan. 1819. 


Count von Dletrichsteln 
(Dedn. by Bupprecht). 

DaronoM Dorothea Ert- 
mann. 

No dedication. 


Artarla. Vienna. 1834. 




Artaria. Vienna. Feb. 1819, Farts. 




Artarla. Vienna. Sept. 1819. 




Artarla. Vienna. Sept. 1819. 


Archduke BodoU. 


N. Slmrock, Bonn and Cologne. 1890. 




Schlesinger. Berlin. 


Pr. Badzlvll. 


Schlesinger. Berlin, Nov. 1821. 

Schlesinger. Berlin and Paris. Aug. 

1822. 
Schlesinger, Berlin and Paris. April 

1818. 
Stelner A Co. Vienna. Feb. 98. 188S. 


FrI. Mazlmiliana Bren- 
tano. 

Archduke BudoU (ded. 

by publishen). 
Goethe. 


Artaria. Vienna, 184S. 


KlngofPrnssim 


Stelnar A Co. Vienna. 1894. 




Stalner A Co. VlMuia. 189B. 


Prtnee BadzlvO. 


Stelner A Ca Vienna, 1826. 

T. Hasllnger, Vienna. 1818. Overture, 
Score alone. The other numben 
in Breitkopf 's general edition. 

T. Hasllnger. Vienna, July 1826. 


'His friend 'Baron Pa]» 
qnalaU. 


Nos. 7-11 In Starke's Vienna PF. 
8chool.lP21. Nos.l-ll.Schleslnger. 
Paris, end of 1823. No. 12 DiabelU 
a Co. Vienna. 1828 or later. 

Cappl A Dlabelll, Vienna, June 1823. 


Mad.Antonla von Bron- 
tano. 


Stelner A Ca Vienna, May 7, 1891. 




Schott* Sons. Mainz. 182B. 




Schott A Sons. Mains. 1895. 




Schott a Sons, Mainz. April. U97. 




Schott A Sons, 189B. 


Prince N. Galitzln. 


Schott A Sons. 1898. 


King or Prussia. 


Schott A Sons. Mainz. 1896. 




Schott * Sons, Malnx, Mar. 1896. 
Parts. 


Prince N.GaUMn. 



Schott A Sons. Mainz, early 189B. 
A. DiabelU A Oa Vienna, 188a 
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Of- 



DttHptiam. 



Qaartet.Yy.ys.O.(Bb). (TImISUi.) 



Quartet. V.V. Ya. 0. (0# minor). 
'Fourth Quartet.' (The 14th.) 



Quartet. V.V. Va. C. (A minor).' 
Quartet.' (The 16th.) 

Grand Fugue. Y .V. Ya. 0. (B b) * TantM 
llbre, tantdt recherchte.' Oricl- 
nally the Finale to Op. 190. 

Grand Fugue (Op. 133). arranged by 
the Author for PF. 4 hands. 

Quartet. Y. V. Ya. a (F.)-(tbe laiL) 



Der glorrdobe Aufenbllck ('the glo- 
rious momenf ). Oantata, B. A. T. B. 
(Hionu and Orch ; words by A. 
Welssenhach. fl numbers. 

Also as Prels der Tonkunst (* Praise of 
Music') by F.Rochlits. 

Fugue. Y.Y.Ya.O.(D). Ck>mpo«xiror 
a collection of B.'s works pro- 
jected by Hasllnger, now In the 
Oesellschaft der MnsikfMnnde. 
Ylenna. 

Overture. Orch. (C). known as ' Leo- 
nora, no. 1.' but really Leonora, 
no. 8. Bee Op. Til. 



Compo»*d. 



1835 and (finale) Nor. 189S. 
—Aut. First moremeot 
Mendelsiohns, Berlin : 
second do.F.Groes ; third 
da J. Hellmesberger; Oa- 
vattna, Artarla; Finale 
Ascher-all In Vienna. 
Produced with op. 133 as 
finale, Mar. 2L 1896. 

Oct. 1828. — AmL First 
moTement, Mendels- 
sohns. Berlin. S0via^ 
MB. SchotU. JUint. 

182B. Produced Nor. 6. 
1825— ilnUlendelssolms, 
Berlin. 

AnL ('Ouvertura'). Ar- 
tarla, Yimna. 



Original Pmblitker. 



Gndzendorf.Oct .80. 1 89S.— 
AMt. of second and fourth 
movements former lywith 
Ascher, Yienna. itiii.of 
the parts. Bchleslnger, 
Baden-Baden. 

Sept. 1814. Produced Mot. 
29. 1814.— A«l. 0. Haa- 
linger, Ylenna. 



1807 (?). Bevittd MS. tear 
0. Hasllnger, Ylenniu 



Artarla, Ylouia. May 7, 1887. 



Behott A Sons, Malnx, Ap. 1827. 

Bchleslnger. Berlin. Bept.lfl8r. 

M. Artarla, Ylenna. May 10^ VBl. 

M. Artarla. Vienna. May 10. MT. 
Bohtetnger, BerUn. Sept. IST. 



T. Hasllnger. Ylenna, 1831. 



T. Hasllnger, Ylenna, 1838. 
T. Hasllngtf.Ytanna, 1827. 



T.Haillncer.Ylaona,un. »eot%. 



; Prince N. Oalltxln. 



Prince N. Galltila. 

Archduke Bmlolph. 

Archduke Bodolph. 

' His friend Johann Wtf f- 



The Bovereigna of Au^ 
trla. Bussia and Fru»' 



n. WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBEHa 
1. FOB 0B0HS8TBA. AMD OB0HB8TBAL INBTBUMBHTl. 



No. 
196 



12 Minuets, D. Bb, O, lb, 0. A. D, Eb. 
O. Kb. 0. F. 

12 Deutsche TInze. 0. A. F. Eb, lb. 
G. 0. A. F. D. 0, 0. 

12 ContcetAnse, 0. A, D, Bb. Eb. 0. 
Sb. 0, A. C. G. Eb. N3. No. 7 is 
the dance used In the Finale of 
Prometheus, the Brolca, etc No. 11 
also used In Plnale of Prometheus. 

Minuet of congratulation (Eb). for 
Hensler. Director of New Joseph- 
stadt Theatre. 

Triumphal March, for Kuflher's 'Tar- 
peia ' or * Hersllia ' (0). 

MmtaryMaroh(D). 

Military March (FX (Zapfenstrelch). 

For the Carrousel on Aug. 2S, ino. 
Bondlno (£b), 2 Ob. 2 Olar. 2 Con. 

2 Fags. 
S Duos. Clar. and Fag. (C. F, B b). 
Allegro conBrio,Y.Oroh.(0). Fragment 

of 1st movement of a V. Concerto. 

(Completed by Jos. Uellmesberger. 
Musik zu einem Bitterballet. 



Before Nor. 22, 17W.— Am. 
jr5J>art«,Artaria.Ylannn. 
Before Nov. 22. 179& 

Nos.2.9,10,180eL 



Before Mar. 26, 1813. B»- 
viud Parts. C. Hasllnger, 
Vienna. 

Before June 4. 1818. 



Very early. — Anl. 0. A. 
Spina, Vienna. 

1800?— iia. Library of the 
Oesellschalt dor Muslk- 
freunde, Vienna. 

1791 (?) 



FF. arrangement, Artarla a Oo. Daoi 
179fi. Score. B. a H. edition. 

FF. arrangement, Artarla a Oo. Dae. 
1795. Score. B A H. edition. 

Nos. 8. 7. 10, 4, 9, 1. for PF. only, 
MoUo a Co. Vienna. April IMS. 
Early In IdOS. Orch. ParU of the 
12. Score, B A H. edition. 

Artarla. Parts 1896. Boon. B. A H. 
edition. 

For PF. In ' Die muslk. Biene' Pt. 8^ 
No. 9. Yienna 1819. In Score after 
VSn. T. Hasllnger, Vienna. 

For PF. (Jappl A Ciemy. Vienna, Ap. 
1837. In Breitkopf 's compile ed. 

Bchleslnger. Berlin. 1832. 



Lefort. Paris. 1818 (?). 

F. Schrelber. Vienna. 1979. 



Bleter-Biedermann, Leipzig, 1972. Ar- 
ranged for Piano by F. Duloken. 



2. FOR PIANOFORTE, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT. 



Sonatina for the Mandoline and Cem- 
balo (C minor). 

Hondo. PF. and Orch. (Bb). Probably 
finished by Ozemy. Perhaps In- 
tended for op. 19. 

8 Quartets. PF. V.Va.0. (Eb. D. C). 
N. B. Adagio of No. 8 Is employed 
In Op. 2, No. 1. 

Trio. PF. V. C. (Eb>. 

Trio in one movement. PF. Y. C. (Bb). 

». Allegro, PF. and V. (G). 



13 Variations on '81 vuol ballare,' 
PF.andY.(F). 



Ami. BrItUh Museum Add. 
MSB. 29,801. 



l7BS.-ilii<. Artarla. 



178B(?)-Aiil. Wegeler. 
June 2, liVl.—Amt. Bren- 

tanos at Frankfort. 
Probably sent to Eleonora 

von Breunlng in 1794. 



' Dictionary of Music and Musicians * 
(Mscmillans, London), under 
'Mandoline.' Also by Bioordl. 

A. DiabelU A Co.. Vienna. June 1883. 



Artarla. Vienna. laas. 



Dunst, Frankfort. 1890. 
Dunst, Frankfort, 1890. 



Blmrock, Bonn, 1808. 
Artarla, Vienna, July 1798. 
1 Bee 'Zwdte Beethovenlana ' p. 996 not*. 



Eleonora von Braoniflfr 
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No. 




Compotd. 




DediealtdUt 


187 


huTo; PV. and C. (G). 


iliU.lnGeaellsohaftdJLF. 
Library. Vienna. 


Artaria. Vienna. 1797. 


Princess LIchnowsky. 


ise 


and C. (Kb). 


Jan. 1, l«a.-A«u. F.Amar- 
llng, Vienna. 


Mollo. Vienna, ann. Ap. 8. 180. 


Ooant Ton Browne. 


lOB 






Simroek. Bonn, 1794. 




MO 


■tolD. PF. 4 hands (C). 
Air wtth [6] VarlatioDS on Ooathe'a 


1800L 


Knnst and Indoskrla Oonptoir. 






• leh danke dein.' PF. 4 hands (D). 




Vienna. Jan. 1806. 


and (Xiuntess Theresa 
Brunswick. 
Elector Maiimllian Fred- 


m. 


S Sonatai. PF. (lb. F minor. D). 


'Theae Sonatas and the 


Bossier. Spire. 1783. 






Dressier Variations my 




eric of Cologne. 






first work.' L. t. B. 






lea 


Sonata fcalled Easy]. PF. (G). two 




Dnnst. Frankfort. 1880. 


KleonoraTooBrwmli«. 




moTemenu only, tba aeoond com- 










pletad by F. Bk*. 








lOB 


8 Sonatinas. PP. (0. F). Not ovtainly 




J. A. BOhme. Hamborg. after 1887. 














IM 


Bondo. Allegretto. PF. (A). 




Bossier, Spire. 1784. 




lU 


10nuet.PF.(Sb). 


1788(7). 


Jan. 1806. 




166 


Prelade.PF.(V minor). 


178B(?) 


Do. Jan. 1806. 




im 


6 MlDOeta. PF. (C. G. Eb. Bb. 0. 0). 
Perhaps written for Orch. 




Artaria. Vienna. March 1796. 




168 


7 LAndler danoes (all In D). 




Artaria, Vienna. 1799. 




lao 


6 LAndler dances <aU In D but No. 4 
In D minor), also for YV. and 0. 


1808. 


Artaria. Vienna, Sept. 1808. 




170 


Andante [tarori] PF. (F). said to hare 
been Intended for Up. 08. 


1804(7) 


Bureau des Arts etd1ndustrle.Vl«nna, 
May 1806. 




171 


6 Allemandes. PF. and Y. No. 6. In 0. 
for PF. 




L. Maisoh. Vienna. July 1814. 




178 


Zlemlloh labhaft. PF. (0 minor). 


Ang. 14. 1818. wUttflD by 
request. 


Berlin Mnsikseltong. Dec. 8. UM. 




178 


Batatelle. PF. (A minor). 'FOr Kite 


Ami. In the papers of Fran 










Theresa von DiMadlek 


1887. p. 98. 






T. BtbTU.' 


geb. Maltatte. 






m 


the sketch for a Quintet and called 
'Beethoveni letxter mastkallscbe 
Gedanke.- 


Not. 1896(7) 


A. DiabeUl. Vienna. 184& 




175 


U) (Cadences to Beethoren's PF. Con- 


Aate. of 10. Breltkopf A 


Breltkopf A HIrtel, LelpHg. (Tompl. 






certos in C. Bb. minor, G and D 


HirteL 


Bdition. No 11 bad appeared 






(arrt. of Violin Concerto, see Op. 




in the Vienna Zeitschritt fOr 






61). Also 8 to MotarfsPF. Concerto 




Knnst ' Jan. 28. 1SS6. 






In D minor. 








116 


[9] Variations and a March by Dremler, 


17Wr?)aaidbyB.tobehta 




Oounteas WoU-Metter 






flnt work, with the So- 
natas. No. 161. 




nieh. 


m 


94 Variations on Bighlnl's air 'Vient 
(lie. 1. e. • Venni ') amon,' Barpsi- 
ebord (Clavecin) (D>. 


1790. 


Traeff. Vienna. 1801. 




178 


[IS] Variations on DIttersdorri air * Ks 


1799(7). 


Simroek. Bonn, early 1794. 




m 


war einmal.' PF. (A). 
[9]Varlattons on FaUlello's air ' Quant' 
Apliibello.'PF.(A). 


1796. 


Traeg. Vienna, Dec. 1796. 


Prince C. Ton Uchnow- 
sky. 


ISO 


[6] Variations on PalsieUo's doet ' Nel 
oorpib.'PF.(G). 


ritroTate parL.T. B.' 


Traeg. Vienna. March 1798. 




in 


19 Variations on minnet fa la Vigan^l 
firom Halbers ballet ' Le none dl»- 


1796(7) 


Artaria. Vienna. Feb. 1796. 




U8 


turbate,' PF. (C). 

from Panl Wraniiky's • WaldmAd- 
Chen.* for Clarecin or Pianoforte. 


1796 or T. 


Artaria. Vienna. Apr. 1707. 


(k>untess Ton Browne. 


in 

184 


6 «M7 Variations on a 8wte air. Harp- 

licbord or Harp (F). 
8 Variations on Gr<tryi air 'UnailfcTre 


BtviMd eon, Simroek of 
Bonn. 


Simroek. Bonn. 1798. 
Tiaag.Vienna. Not. 1796. 






brOlante.' PF. 








18B 


10 Variations on Balieri's air Ia Steaaa. 


1790L 


Artaria,Vienna. Mar. 1799. 


lerics. 


186 


7 Variations on Winter's quartet • Kind 

wUlstdu.'PF.(F). 

8 Variations on SOssmayr's trio 'Tin- 




Mollo. Vienna, Dec. 1199. 
F. A. HoffmeUter. Dec. 1799. 




urr 


1799. 


CoantessTon Browne. 




deln and scbenen.' PF. (F). i 






188 


6 vary easy VariaUons on an original 1 1800(7) 


Traeg, Vienna. Dec 1801. 






theme. PF. (0). 








188 


m VariaUons on • God save the King.' 
PF. (C). 




Bureau des ArUetdOndnstricVienna. 




March 1804. 




190 


[6] Variatlona oo 'Bule Britannia.' 
PF. (D). 




Barcan des Arts et dlndustrie. Vienna, 
Jane 1804. 








m 


as Variations, PF. (C minor). 


1806(7) 


Borean dee Arts et d'lndnstria, Vienna, 

April 180r. 




m 


[8] Variations on ' Ich hab' eln klotnea 
HOttchen nur,' PF. (B b). ' 


1794(7) 


Dunst, Frankfort. 18SL 





1. WOBKS FOB V0I0B8. 



Bass Solo, Ohorus. Orch. ' Germania! ' 
Finale for Treitschke's Singspiel 
*Onte Nachricht.' 

Bass solo. Chorus. Oreh. ' Bs 1st toU- 
bracht.' Finale to TreitsohkaTs 
Bingspiel ' Die Bhreopfartan.' 

'Miserere' and 'Ampllus.' Dirge at 
B.'snineral. (n»orusof4eq. Toicea 
and 4 trombones. Adapted by Sey- 
fried from two of S Ma Equall tor 
trombonea. written at Linx. Nor. 8. 



First performanea April U. 

1814. 



July 16. 



Not. 2, 1818.- 
liogar. 



Hoftheater Muslk-Verlage, Vienna. 
June 1814, PF. arrangement. 

Stainer. Vienna, July 91. 1815, PF. 
arrangement. 

HasUnger. Vienna. June 1827. 
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21S 
213 
214 
21ft 

216 
217 
216 
219 



the death of ths Imperor 
Joseph n. (Feb. 20. 1790). ' Todt \ 
Todd iMhnt es am.' for Boloe, 
Cbonu and Orchestra (0 minor). 

Another OaataU (Sept. 30. 1790). ' £r 
tchlummert,* on the acoeasioo of 
Leopold XL Is In the press (1887). 

Song of the monks from Schiller's 
William Tell -'Basch tritt der Tod.' 
'In reeolleetton of the sudden and 
nnezpisctcd death of our Kmmp- 
holz. May 8, 1817.' T.T3. (C minor). 

dbomi, ' O iloffnung ' (4 bars) ; Ua the 
Archduke Rudolph (O.) 

Cantata. 8. A. B. and PF. (Kb). 



Orifimia PwbUAgr. 



Cantata. 'Graf. Graf, Ueber Graf.' 
Voices and PF. (Kb) to Count Ho- 
rltx Lichnowslv. 

(JanUta, ' Seiner kaiserllcber Hohelt ' 
(C). To the Archduke Bodolph. 



OantaU (4 ban), on the arrival of 
Herr Schleain jer of Berlin— 'Glaube 
und hoifc' (Bb). Comp. No. 22. 

Helodram for tpeaklnii Toice and Har- 
monica. ' Du dem lie gewonden.* 
written for ' Dunckar's ' Leonora 
Frohaska'(D). 

Canon > aS to Heltzen's'Im Arm der 
Llebe.' comp. op. 02, no. S. 

Canon > a 4. ' Ta. ta. ta, Ueber Mllzel.' 
<Bb). 

Canon > a Sto Schiller's > ' Kurx ist der 
Schmerx' (F minor), for Herr 
Naue.' 

Canuni a 3 'Kurx ist der Schmerx' 
(F), for Spohr. 

Canon (Rftthscl Canon) to Herder's 
'Lerne Schwelgen o Freond' (F;. 
for Seate. Jan. 16. IflG. 

Canon > a 3 ' Bede, rede, rede,' for 
Neate. 

(]anon> a 3. ' Oldck, Oldok, xum neuen 
Jahr' (F), for Counteu ErdOdy, 
comp. no. 220. 

Ganonia4.'AllesGateI AllesSchOnel' 
(0), for the Archduke Budolph. 

Canon 1 a 2.'H0ffta)ann1 HBSmannI* 

sei Ja kein HSfmann' (G). 
Canon 3 in 1, *0 Tobias! ' (D minor), 

for Tobias Haslinger. 
Canon) a 6, to Goethe's ' Edel sei der 

Mensch'(E). 
(Tanon 4 In 1, 'Sohwenke dioh ohne 

Schwinke,' for Schwenke of Ham- 
burg. 
Canont a 8. 'Ktihl. nlcht lau' (Bb). 

referring to Fr. Kuhlau. 
Canon i a 3, ' Bignor Abate 1 ' (G minor), 

on Abb^ fitadler. 
Caiioni a 3. Ewig dein' (C). perhaps 

for Baron I'asqualatl. 
Canon 3 in 1, ' Ich bitt' dich.' on the 

scale of Eb, for Uauschka. 

Oanon (free) 4 in 1 to Goethe's ' GIttok 
xam neuen Jahr,' (Eb). (Jomp. no. 
210. 

Canon (BAthsel oanon) '81 non per 
portas ' (F), to M. Schleslnger. 

Canon in 97% (A). * BouTenir pour Mon- 
sieur 8. de M. Borer par Louis ran 
Beethoven.' 

2S Irish SongK, for Yoieea with FF. Y. 
0.:— 1. 'The Betum to Ulster* 
(F minor). 2. ' Sweet power of song ' 
a 2(D). 3. 'Once more I had thee' 
(F). 4. ' The morning air* (G minorX 
6. ' The Hnssacre of Glenooe ' (A 
minor). 6. ' What shall I do' a 2 
(D). 7. ' His boat comes on the 
snnny tide' (D). M. '(3ome, draw 
we round* (D minor). 9. 'The 
soldier's dream' (Bb). 10. 'The 



Maj 3. ^m^Am^. fanMrlj 
A.Fuchs. 



' Spring 1813.* 



' Xrening of April 12, MBS.' 
tor the birthday of Prince 
Lobkowitx. — ilvi. Otto- 
kar Zelthamer. Prague. 



Jan. 12, lflao.-A«l. in the 
Library of the Gesell- 
schaft der Mosikfrennde. 
Vienna. 

Sept. 21. 1819. 

1«IA.—Amt. Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna. 



1796 (?) 

Spring of 181S.S 
Vienna, Not. 2S, 1813. 

Vienna, March 8, IKU. 
Endofl816(?) 

Vienna, Jan. 24. lO/L-Aut. 

of 208 and 909 In Neate's 

album. 
Vienna. Deo. 81, 1819. 

Jan. 1. 1890.-A«I. GeseU- 
schaft d. Mnslkfrennde. 

Vienna. 
1820(7) 

Baden, Sept. 10. ISL 

1823 (?) 

Vienna, Not. 17, 1824. 

Badan.8ept.3.1825. 



Breltkopf A Hirtel. Leipiiff. 1887. 
FF.seon. 



•Neoe ZeitMhrtn der UmSk,' Jnne 
1839. 



In Steiner^ * Mnsikallaebes Mnseom.' 
lgl». Part7. See also Nohl**' Neoe 
Briefe Beethovens.' 1887. p. 168. 

Nohl's 'Neue Briefe BeethoTens.' 1887, 
p.i2L 



Nohl's 'Brlafa BoeChOTena.' UBS. 

p.i(rr. 

Nohl's 'Brld 
p. 208. 



' Dictionary of Music and Moslelan^ 
( Macmillaosjiondon). under ' Har- 
monica.' 

Brettkopfs general edltloQ no. 2H. 



Hlrschbach's ' Mnsikalisoh-kril 

Bepertorium.' 1844. 
Neue Zeitschrift fOr Mnslk. 

Spohr's Selbstblofraphie, 1880, toI. IL 

Vienna. Allgemelne Mnalk. Zeltong; 

March 6, 1817. 

Breltkopf 's general Kdltlon. no. 908. 
Breltkopf 's general BdiUon. 

Breltkopf A Hirtal's genocal SdMoo. 

no.2S6. 



Olollla. April 1823. 

Allgemelne Muslkallsoha 
(Leipzig). 1863, p. 727. 

Vienna Zeitschrift fOr 
June21. IHXU 

Otcilla, April 1895. 



Beyfried. L t. Beethoven's Btndlan. 

1832 ; Anhang, p. 9S. 
Breitkoprs general Edition, no. 2B8. 



Awl. J. Street, Esq^London. Allgemelne Musik Zeitung, 188^ pJOe. 
Breltkopf s general Edition, no. 2B6b 



Vienna, Sept. 28, 182B. 



Baden, Aug. 3, 1826.-A«i. 
O. A. Sdiulz. Leipilg. 



In 'Lieder Ton GOthe nnd Matthlsson' 
etc., J. Biedl's Kunsthandlong. 
Vienna and Pesth. May 1818. 

Appendix to Marx's 'BeethoTen.' 18B9. 

Nohl's ' Neoe Briefe Beethofvoa.' 1887. 
p. 274. 

(Xmtalned In a select ooUeotton of 
original Irish airs for the Voloe^ 
united to oharacteristle English 
poetry written for this work ; with 
symphonies and aocompanimenta 
fbr the Pianoforte. Violin, and 
Violoncello, composed by Bee- 
thoven. By George Thomson.Bdlif 
borgh. Tol. 1. 1814. 



Dedieato al slgnors lllo! 
trisslmo Hauadika A 
suo senro L. t. Bw 



1 These are more properly Bounds. /wi^«. 

« Schludler, confirmed by Nottebohm. ' Zwelte BeethOTenlana • (1887), p. 118. JL "?f ^v v !!^k«i.. . ^ m 

* Homnann In Nohl, ' Briefc BeethoTens, ' no. 328 : but Holinann In B. A H.s edition, no. 2B6. See Thayer's Chron. Ver»l«hnlas. no. I 
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Deteriptim. 



Deserter' (F>. 11. 'Thou emblem 
of faith' (0 minor). 12. 'English 
Bulls' (D). 13. 'Mu-Mog on the 
rcnrlng ocean* (C). 14. 'Dermot 
and Sbalah' iG). 15. 'Let braln- 
Bplonlns swains' (A). IS. 'Hide 
not thine anguish ' (D). 17. ' In 
vain Uj this desert,' a 2 (D). 18. 
•Ther bid ni« sUghV » 2 < D minor). 
19, ' Wife, children, and Irleodi " 
a 2 (A minor). 30, ' Farewell bllu* 
a2{Dmlnort. 21. 'Momlngacruel 
turmoller !»' (D), 22. 'Garryone* 
( U); comp. no. 212. no. 7. 23. ' The 
wandering Bjpsy* (F). »*. 'Bbatl 
awncjfODonner(F). 23. 'Oharp 
of Erin * (E t>» ; comp. no. 212, no. 2. 

90 IrUh Songa:-l. "Whene?e'» last 
rajt; a 2. 2. *No riclie* ironi bis 
Rcanty store.' 3. 'Th« BtUlsh light 
draguoos.' 4. 'Since grcj-beanis 
inform us.' 6- '1 dreamed I lay,' 
a 2, 6. * Sad and luckless.' 7. ' O 
stKjthe me, my Ivre.' 8. 'Ncirah of 
llihiiaiiftiry.' 9. 'The klw, dear 
maid.' 10. 'The hapleaa soldier,* 
a 2. n. "When far from the home." 
12. ' I'll praise the saints.' 13. * Sun- 
shine.' U. • Fa-idy O'ltafferty,' 15, 
■TIs but In vain,' 16, '<> might 
1 but mj Palriclt love I' 17. * CJome, 
Itarby dear, easy." l^t. 'No more, 
my Mary. " VJ. 'Judy, lovely, match- 
less creature.' 20. 'Thy ship must 
sail.' 

12 Irish Songs :-l. 'The Elfln Fairies.' 
2, ' harp of Erin '; comp. no. 210, 
25. 3, 'The fiirewoll song,' 4, '8. 
Patrick's day.' -'j. * who, my dear 
Dermot-' 6. ' Put round the bright 
wlu©.' 7. ' tTarrjone '; comp. no. 
210. 23. 8. 'Noia i)rcina.' 9. *0 
would 1 were butt hat (weetllmietr 
a 2. 10. ' Th.? hero may fterlsh,' a 2. 

11. 'ThesoUller In a loreign land.' 
a 2. 12. ' He promised me at part- 
ing.' a 2. 

36 Welsh Songs:— 1. ' Slon the son of 
Evan,' a 2. 2. ' The monks of Ban- 
gor's march,' a 2. 3. ' The cottage 
maid.' ♦. ' Luve wUhoui hope.' 5. 
'The goML-a robe.' 6, 'The fair 
maids of Mooa.' 7. '0 kt Jhe night 
my blushes hide.' a. 'KarewelJ. 
farewell.thou noisy town.' 9. 'The 
MoWAti harp.' 10. 'Ned Pugh's 
far«wf;ll,' 11. Merch Megan.' 12. 
' Waken lords and ladles gay,' 13. 
'Holplesswoma!!.' 14. 'Thertream,* 
a 2. 15. 'When mortals all.* 16. 

• The damsels of CariJigan.' 17.* The 
dalrybous'f.' 18. ' Sweet Bichard,' 
19. -The Vale of Clwydd.' ^. 'To 
the blackbird.' 21. ' Cupid's ktnd- 
n<u«s.' 22. ' Constancy.' a 2. 23. 
' The old strain.' 21. * Three hun- 
dred pounds.' 26. 'The parting 
kiss.' Jl. MiKOil night.' 

12 Scotrtsh "iougs :— 1. ' The banner of 
Buccleuch," B, T, B. 2. ■ Duncan 
firay.' S. T. B. 3, ' ITp. quit thy 
bower.' S. a. B. 4, Ye »b*;pherJs of 
this pleasant vale,' 8.T,B. r>, ' Cease 
yyurfunnhig.'i 6. 'Highland Uarry.' 

7, ' I'olly Stewart.' 8. 'Woman- 
kind.* ? Til. '>.' Lochnagar.'S.T.B. 
10. 'OU-ncoe.' S, T, B. 11. * .^uld 
Lang Sjrne,' 8,T.B. 12. 'The Quaker's 
wife.' S.T.B. 

12 8«inffs of various nallonulHy. for 
Voice. TP. V. C. :-!.' God save Uie 
king,' golo and (liorus. 2. 'The 
gk>ldlrr' (The Minstrel Boy J. S. 
' Charlb If my darling.' 8.S.B. 
' Osanctissima! ' f Sicilian Uartner's 
Hymn), 8.S.B. 5. * The Miller of the 
Dee.' iS.T.B. 6. "A health to the 
brave,' a 2. 7. 'Robin Adair,' 8. T. B. 

8. • By the side of the Shannon.' 9. 

* Highland Harry,' Sc»loand rhorus. 
10. • Johtiny Cope.' 11. 'TheWan- 
deriuij Mlnsirirl.' Solo and Churns. 

12. ' L& gundoletta.' 



May(?> 1815.— .A irf. of Noa. 
•1,7, 8,9. n.lS. 17, 18,a(). 
Artaria, Vienna. 



OW^'woI Pmbiitk^r. 



Nos. 1 to 4 In vol. L (Igi*) of foregoing 
publication ; noa. 6 to 30 in to). II. 

(1W6), 



Nos. 2 and 7 In vol. 1. of above (1814). 
nos, 1, 3, 4. 6, «. », 9. 10, U. 12 In 
vol. il. of the same. 



Aut. No. 0, Artaria.Vlenna. 



Nob. 8, «, 7, 8» U. May im. 



Ko. 5, 6. 7, n^ 9. 10, 11 pabllsbed in 
vol. tI. ot above collection, 1^. 



Nos. 2, fi,8, 11. published by Thomson, 
Edinburgh, 1^10. nos. Sand .ri by 
him. IsSl. 



> This Is poMiblj a Welsh, possibly an Old Bngliib air. 
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No. 




(hmpo^ 


Original PmbtiAer. 




2» 


1 


Boasler of Spire. In Blumenlese fur 
KlaTierllebhaber.'17»-'TonHerm 

Jahren.' 




n> 




Boasler of Spire. In ' Nene Blumenlese 








sn 


Song, ' Farewell to Vienna'! eltlxana.* Nov. 10^ HM. 


Artaria a Go. Vienna, Not. 19. 1798. 






to FriedelberTB words. Solo. | 




KAresdy. 


n 


War8ongortheAustriatu.toFrledel- , 


Artarla A Oo. Vienna. April 14, 1727. 






berg's words. f>olo and Cbonu. 








with PF. 1 






BS 


BoDg to Pfefltf '1 ' Dar (reia Uann.* \ 1796(?>-il«4ULrtarUL. Yienoa. 


SImrock. Bonn, with another text. 




















1808 with original text and with 










op. 76. no. 2, and • Opferlled.' no. 
221. 
See no. 220. 




SS4 


OpfeHied.tolIatth<«on'i1Manainiiie I7t6(T) 






lodert.' comp. op. 121 6. 






S35 


Song. - ZArtllcbe Llebe ' to HarroMn'i 
•Ich llebe dich' Volca and FF. (0.) 
N3. begins with second stansa. 


Aut. Dr.Sdmeldar.Ylenna. 


Trmeg. Vienna. June 1808. 'IILIeder, 
no. 1 ... Ton Lndwlg Tan Bee- 
thOTen.' 




238 


Bong. 'La Partenta,' to Metastaalo^a 


Bm{»»d eon. 0. A. Spina. 


Traeg. Vienna. June 1808. 'nLleder. 






' Scoo quel flero istante ' (A). 


Vienna. 


no. 2, etc' See no. 222. 




237 


Song. ' Dor Wachteischlag ' (the Qoail) 
to Santer's 'Horchl wle sebalt's.'(F.) 




Knnst- und Industrie Gomptolr. 
YIenna. March. 1804. 










S38 


Song, ' Als dla Gellebte sieh trennen 




Allgemeine Muslk. Zaltooc Lolpdg. 
Not. 22. 1808. 






woUte.' words translated by 8. too 








Breuning rn>m the French of 0. 










Bernard (Et-). 








» 


Arietta, to Oarpanl's ' In qaesto tomba 
oBcora'(Ab). 


]«T(T>-^ ■< Jkrtarla.yianna. 


The slxtj-thlrd of a collection of sor- 
tings of Garpani-s poem publlsbed 
bj Mollo, Vienna. Sept. 1808. 




240 


Song.' Andenken ' to Matthlason's ' leh 




Broitkopf A Hirtel. May 1810. 






dei.kedeln' D). 






MJ 


Four settings of <iuethe's'6ehosucht.' 










— 'Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.' 




no. S: April 1808. Tha 4 settings 






Soprano and PF. 










No*. 1, 2. 4, minor ; No. S, Eb. 




dustrie Comptolr. Vienna. Sept. 2^ 
1810. 
Bnitkopfa H&rtel. May 1810. 




Ma 


Song, to Beisslgs ' Lied ans der Ferae ' 








-•Als mlr noch.' Voice and PF. 










(Bb). 








948 


Song, to BelMlg-s • Der Uebende'- 
' Welch eln wunderbares Leben.' 
Voice and IT. (D). 


Aia. Artarla. Vlwuia. 


▲.Kflhnel. Lolpilg. In 'Aohtahn 




9M 


Song, to Belsttg-s * Der JOngUng In der 




A. K&hnel. Lalpils. with tho iot«- 






Fremde.-' Der Frtthllng entbltt- 




gotng. 






hef(Bb). 








MB 


Song, to Rel!^<lg's ' Dos Krlager's Ab- 

schied'(Eb). 


1814. 


Gedlchte,* etc. June 1815. 




9M 


Song, to Belstiri ' Sehnsucht '-' Die 
stlUe Naeht.' 


1816 or WM. 


▲rtaria A Co.,Vtenna4n'I>r8l deotsehe 
Gedlchte,' etc, June 1«6. 




247 


Song, to Stoll's ' An die Gellebte '-' 


Dec 1811. -ilal. Potter. 


Vienna, to ' Friedensblltter,' July 19, 






dasstchdir.' 2 Terslons in N. 


Vienna. 


1814. 




M8 


Song (Bass), to F. B. Herrmann s ' Der 
BardengeUt'-'Dort auf dem hohen 
Felsen ' (G.) 


NOT.S.181S. 






MS 


• Wenn Ich eln VOgleIn wtr ' (A). 


Decs. 1816w 


Appendix to F. Troltsehke-s Foemi, 
June 1817. 




20O 










nlss '-' Wo blOht das Bldmchen.' 








IBI 


Song, to Carl Lappe's 'So oder so.*— 
•Nordoder8ud?'(F). 


1817. 






2ea 


Song, tu Ton Uaugwitz-s ' Besignatlon.' 
• Lisch aus. mein LIcht i • (D). 


End Of 1817. 


Wiener Zeltschriffc fttr Kunst. March 
31. 1818. 




26S 


Song, to Goethe's ' AbendUed untar'm 


March 4. \m.-Amt. Hof- 


Wiener Zeltschrifl fOr Kunst. March 






gestlrntem HImmel.'-' Wenn die 


bibliothak. Vienna. 


28.1810. 






Sonne nieder slnket ' (B). 








SB4 Two Bongs to BOrger'* words. ' Bcafzar 


17»6(T) 


DUbelU a Co.. Vienna. Aprfl 1887; 




elne* Unr«llebten.' and -Oogen- 




with no. 286. 




Uebe.* For'Gefenllebe,'M*op.8a 








285 Song, to Herders 'Die laute Klage.' 


1808 (?). 


See the foregoing. 




1 -' Turteluube ' (C minor). 








9B6 Song. ' Gedenke melnl ich denke dein ' 




Haillnger, Vienna. 1S44. 


[G.] 


(Eb). 





BEGNIS, SiONORA. For last line but one of 
article, read took place at Florence June 7, 1853. 

BEGREZ. In lines a and 6 of article, for 
1787 and 180T, read 1 783 cmd 1804 respectively. 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

BELLERMANN, J. J. Line 4 from end of 
article, ybr a few years since, read Feb. 4, 1874. 

BELLINI. Line a, for date of birth substi- 
tute Nov. I, 1 801. Line 10, /or nine re(id four. 
Line 25, insert date of 'Adeloon e Salvina' (sic), 
1894. ^Age aia 6. 1. 7, add date of * Pirata,* 



1827. Line 17, /or 1828 read 1829. line 41, 
for 33 read 29 (corrected in late editions). 
Line 50, add date of ' Sonnambula,' 1831 . Page 
913 a, 1. 94, add date of ' Norma,* Dec. 26. 1831. 
Page 9136, 1. 7, add date of ' Puritani,' 1835. 
Page 914 a. 1. 13, /or 29th of earlier, and 33rd, 
of later edition* j read 34th. 

BELLMANN, C. M. See voL iiL p. 610 4. 
note 9. 

BELLOC. The datcR of birth and death are 
Aug. 13, 1784, and May 13, 1855. 



BENDA. 

BENDA, Geobo. Paloechi gives the place of 
his birth, Jungbunzlau, and says that he died at 
Kosteritz, Nov. 6, 1795. 

BENDEL, Fbanz. See vol ii. 735 a. 

BENEDICT, Sib Julhts. Add that in early 
life he studied with J. C. L. Abeille, and that 
his appointment at Vienna was that of con- 
ductor at the Kamthnerthor Theatre, which he 
held from 1823 to 1835. Page 222 6, last line, 
for the whole read most. Page 223 a, 1. 3, add 
tlie date 1852 for his return to England, and that 
in the same year he was appointed conductor of 
the Habmonio Union. Add to his works the 
cantata ' Graziella,* written for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1882 (originally intended for the 
Norwich Festival of 188 1, but not completed in 
time), which was subsequently produced as an 
opera at the Crystal Pahu;e. He died at his 
residence, 2 Manchester Square, on June 5, 
1885, and was buried at Kensal Green on the 
nth. (Diet, of Nat. Biog., etc.) [M.] 

BENEVOU, Obazio, a celebrated contra- 
puntist, born at Rome in i6oa, was reputed to be 
a natural son of Duke Albert of Lorraine. He 
studied under Vincenzo Ugolini S and commenced 
his professional career as Maestro di Cappella in 
the Church of S. Luigi de' Frances!. After a brief 
tenure of this post he was called into the service 
of the Austrian Court, and during his residence 
at Vienna, in the years 1643-45, he published 
several collections of motets and offertories, but 
his best works were produced after his return to 
Kome. Here he resumed his former office in 
S. Luigi de' Frances!, but held it only for a few 
weeks. On Feb. 23, 1646, he was transferred to 
S. Maria Maggiore, and on Nov. 7 of the same 
year he succeeded Mazzocchi <is maestro di cap- 
pella at the Vatican. This appointment he re- 
tained, in high repute both <is a teacher and 
a composer, until his death on June 17, 1672. 
He was buried in the Church del Santo Spirito in 
Sassia. One of his best pupils was Bemabei. 

Benevoli's chief merit as a composer was the 
skill with which he handled a large assemblage 
of voices in separate parts. Masses, psalms, 
motets and anthems of his for 12, 16, 24, and 
48 voices, in 4, 5, 6, 8, and even 12 distinct 
choirs, are quoted by Baini, Santini, Bumey, 
F^tis and others. Bumey (in his History of 
Music, ii. 474) specially praises a mass a sei cori 
which was in his own possession ; and F^tis cites 
a mass for 48 voices in 12 choirs' as a feat never 
excelled, and only twice equalled, viz. by J. B. 
Giansetti and G. Ballabene. Specimens of Be- 
nevoli's works will also be found in the contra- 
puntal treatises of Padre Martini, Padre Pao- 
lucci, and F^tis, who are of one mind in regarding 

1 Martini. Burner. Bertinl. Orloft uid others. tp«kk of Beneroli ■• 
the papll of Bemadino Nuilnl ; bat Liberatl. doubtl«M writing with 
•ccumte ICDOwlcdKe. mjs in hia LttUrtk ad OHav. Pmaptgi, pp. fi6. 
m. 'th« other renowned pupO and faTonrite of B. Nantni was Vln- 
oenro Ugolini. a great master in the art of teaching ... at many of 
hia pupils haTe shown, especially Beneroli . . . who excelled his 
master and all others llTing in writing for four or eren six choirs in 
four pans each . . .* 

S Thl» Uass was sung at Borne, in B. Maria sopra Minerva, by I!X> 
professors, on Auinist 4. lft» ; and the expense of the performance 
was borne by a natary, Dominique Fonthia by name. 
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him as an admirable model to study in writing 
for a large number of voices. But, excepting 
this particular kind of skill and ingenuity, 
Benevoli's music has no real artistic value. His 
fugues are rarely developed, for after a few bars 
thy break off, and though his harmony obviously 
imitates Palestrina's, it falls far short of the 
same level of excellence in respect of simplicity 
and grandeur. Many of Benevoli*s works, both 
in print and in manuscript, are extant, and are 
preserved in the Basilica of the Vatican, in the 
Casa Corsini alia Lungara^ in Sir Frederick 
Ouseley's library, and in the British Museum. 
Some will be found also in the collections pub- 
lished by Teschner, Rochlitz, and Prince de la 
Moskowa. [A.H.W.] 

BENINCORI. Add day of birth, Mar. 28. 

BENNETT, Joseph, critic and litterateur \ 
bom at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, in Nov. 1831. 
Author of the librettos of the * Good Shepherd ' 
(J. F. Bamett), the ' Rose of Sharon * and ' Story 
of Sayid* (Mackenzie), the 'Golden Legend* 
(Sullivan), * Ruth ' (Cowen), and • The Garden 
of Olivet* (Bottesini). Mr. Bennett furnishes 
the analyses for the programme-books of the 
Philharmonic Society and the Monday and 
Saturday Popular Concerts. His account of the 
origin of the latter was published ' d propos of 
the thousandth concert, April 4, 1S87. Mr. 
Bennett has published 'Letters from Bayreuth* 
(1877), originally contributed to the ' Daily 
Telegraph'; his articles on 'The Great Com- 
posers, sketched by themselves' began in the 
'Musical Times,' Sept. 1877, and are still in 
progress there, while some of them are repub- 
lished as 'Primers of Musical Biography' 
(Novello). Mr. Bennett edited 'Concordia' 
during its too-short existence,^ and among his 
valuable contributions is a ' Comparison of the 
original and revised Scores of Elijah,' which, 
after the death of 'Concordia,' was completed 
in the * Musical Times.' It is however as the 
musical reporter of the 'Daily Telegraph* 
that Mr. Bennett exercises the greatest influ- 
ence. [G.] 

BENNETT, Sib W. S. Page 225 b. Refers 
ence should be made to his attempt to obtain the 
professorship at Edinburgh, an account of which 
IS found in vol. ii. 283. Line 22 from the bottom 
of the same column, /or 1857 read 1867. (Coi^ 
rected in late editions.) 

BENNETT, Thomas. The date of his birth 
is probably 1 784, if the inscription on his tomb- 
stone may be trusted. 

BENOIST, FRAN9018, bom Sept. 10 at Nantes, 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 181 1, under 
Adam and Catel, and gained the Prix de Rome 
in 1 81 5 for his 'CEnone.' On his return from 
Italy in 18 19 he was appointed first organist at 
the Court, and soon afterwards professor of the 
organ in the Conservatoire. In 1840 he became 
Chef du Chant at the Opera. He died in May 
1878. Hiii works include a three-part Mass, the 

• 'A story of Ten Hundred Concerts. Feb. 14, 18B»-April ^ 1887.' 
« Novello. May 1. 1976. to April 93. 107& 
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operas 'L^nore et F^z' (i8ai), *L' Appari- 
tion ' (1848), and several ballets. [M.] 
BENOtT, PiBBBE LEOPOLD L^NABD. Belgian 
composer, and the chief promoter of the Flemish 
musical movement, was bom in Harelbeke (West 
Flanders), Aug. 17, 1834. Having first studied 
music with his father and with Peter Carlier, 
organist of the village of Deeselghem, he entered, 
at 17, the Conservatoire of Brussels, where F^tis 
took the greatest interest in him, and taught him 
counterpoint, fugue, and composition. While 
still studying, he became conductor at a Flemish 
theatre in Brussels, where he wrote the music to 
several plays, and also an opera, * Le Village dans 
les Montagnes* (1857), which attained success. 
In this year he carried off the first prize for compo- 
sition, and by means of a grant from government 
he was able to make a tour in Germany. He 
yisited Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Berlin, and 
Munich, composing songs, piano pieces, motets, 
etc., and sending to the Acad^mie at Brussels an 
essay, 'L*£cole Flamande de Musique et son 
Avenir/ and a * Petite Cantate de NoeL* On 
his return to Belgium he brought out in Brussels 
and Ghent a Messe Solennelle which was much 
praised by F^tis. He then went to Paris (1861) 
in the hope of producing an opera ('Le Boi des 
Aulnes ') at the Th^fttre Lyrique, and here he was 
for some time conductor at the Bouffes Parisiens. 
Betuming to his own country, he at once took up 
a position by producing in Antwerp (April 1864) 
a Quadrilogie Reiigieuse, consisting of four pre- 
vious compositions, his Cantate de Noel (i860), 
Messe Solennelle (1862), a Te Deum, and a 
Requiem. He was then seized with the desire of 
stirring up a musical movement in Flanders, 
distinct iJike from the French and Grerman 
schools. By dint of activity and perseverance 
and of exciting the amour propre of his country- 
men, he gathered round him a certain number 
of adepts, and created the semblance of a 
party of which he was the acknowledged 
head. This agitation was so cleverly con- 
ducted that it ended in the foundation of the 
Flemish School of Music in Antwerp in 1867, 
under the auspices of the town and the govern- 
ment. Benott was appointed director, and has 
retained the post untU the present time. From 
that time he has unceasingly promulgated the 
theory of a national Flemish art by means both 
of pamphlets and musical compositions. But on 
what does this theory rest I Almost all the Bel- 
gian composers, whether they possess the genius 
of Gr^try, the talent of Gossec, or merely the 
science and erudition of Limnander or Gevaert, 
form part of the French school. Musically 
speaking, Belgium serves as an intermediary 
between France and Germany. On account of 
the proximity of the two countries and the affi- 
nity of their languages, the musical creations of 
modem Germany are more rapidly known and 
more appreciated in Belgium than in France, — 
Bichard Wagner, for instance, has long been 
justly admired by the whole of Belgium, — but 
what special elements are there out of which to 
form a Flemish school of music ? If, as is said, 
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it consists simply in setting Flemish -wards to 
music, the thing is a mere quibble, unwos^y 
of a musician with any self-respect, for in the 
question of musical style the langua^ used 
signifies absolutely nothing. 

The only result of this crnsade is to isolate those 
composers who make use of a language so circuzn- 
scribed as Flemish, since works written in thb 
language would have to be translated before tfa^r 
could gain any reputation out of their own countrv. 
And this explains why the head of the achoc^ 
who is at the same time its sole musical repre- 
sentative, Benolt himself, is quite unknown to 
the public outside Flanders. But he has de 
served the gratitude of his country for the 
impetus he has given to music, especially xb 
Antwerp, which, from a musical point of view, 
has become quite transformed by his ardoor 
But he has taken advantage of a mere figure 
of speech to create for himself a particular 
position ; for his enormous compositions — * Luci- 
fer,* • L'Escaut,' * La Guerre,* etc. — have in than 
no Flemish characteristics but the text; the 
music belongs to all schoob, particularly to that 
French school against which Benolt pretended 
such a reaction. 

Upon poems of little clearness or variety the 
composer has built up scores which are certainly 
heavy, solid, and massive enough, but whi<^ 
are wanting in charm and grace. Benoit^s 
musical ideas have no originality ; he gets all his 
effects by great instrumental and choral masae^ 
and is Uierefore obliged to write very simply in 
order to prevent inextricable confusion. What- 
ever plan he adopts he prolongs indefinitely ; he 
repeats his words, and the meagre phrases which 
form his melodies to satiety. By his regular 
rhythms and solid harmonies, generally pro- 
ductive of heaviness, his music has here and 
there something in common with the chomsea 
of Gluck and Kameau, but these passages are 
unfortunately rare. His style is derived some- 
times from Gounod, sometimes from Schumann, 
and yet he firmly believes himself to be following; 
the traditions of the Flemish school. When 
Benolt does not chance upon any reminiscmices 
of this kind, he exhausts himself in interminable 
repetitions, which never reach the interesting 
development we should expect from a musician 
of his calibre. 

The list of Benolt*s compositions would be very 
considerable were all his productions for Toioe 
and piano to be included, especially the sacied 
works, which date from before the conception of 
his theory, and upon which he no longer sets any 
serious value. The most important works of the 
second part of his career, written, it is needless to 
say, to Flemish words, and most of them to the 
poems of Emmanuel Hiel, are the following : — 
* Lucifer,' oratorio, performed in Brussels, i86<S^ 
and in Paris, 1 883 ; * Ita,' opera in 3 acts. Theatre 
Flamand. Brussels, 1867; 'L'Fscaut,* oratoriov 
1869; 'Drama Christi,* Antwerp, 1871 ; *La 
Lys,' cantata performed before the King at 
Courtrai, 1871 ; 'La Guerre,* oratorio, Ant- 
werp and Brussels, 1873; ' Charlotte Corday * and 
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• Guillaume le Tacitume/ musio to two Flemish 
dramas represented at Antwerp and Ghent in 
1875 and 1876 respectively; < Kubens-cantata,' 
Antwerp, 1877; 'Antwerpen,' Antwerp, 1877: 

• Hucbald/ cantata, and * Triumfmarsch ' for the 
inauguration of the Brussels Exhibition in 1880; 

• La Muse de THistoire,' Antwerp, 1880; * Hymne 
k )a Beauts,* i88a ; *Van Ryswick,' cantata, 
Antwerp. 1884; ^^^ 'Juich met ons,' cantata 
in honour of the Burgomaster Buls, Brussels, 
1886. [A.J.] 

BERGER, LuDWio. Line 3 of article, for 
1838 read 1839. 

BEEIGGREEN, Andreas Peter, bom at 
Copenhagen in 1 801, studied harmony and began 
to compose from the age of 14. Though destined 
by his parents for the law, he was led by his 
strong predilection for music to devote himself 
professionally to that art. His opera * Billidet 
og Busten* (The Picture and the Bust), first 
performed April 9, 183a, and other works on a 
large scale, are less valued than bis songs, espe- 
cially his National Songs in 11 vols., bis Songs 
for School Use, 13 vols., and above all, his Church 
Music and his Collection of Psalm Tunes, pub- 
lished in 1853, and since adopted in the churches 
throughout the country. His success in this 
direction may be owing to his position as organist 
to the church of the Trinity, Copenhagen, from 
1838. He waa a professor of singing at the 
Metropolitan School from 1843, and in the same 
year he established the first of those musical 
associations for the working classes now so popu- 
lar in Denmark. Berggreen wrote occasional 
articles in the leading Danish papers, and for a 
short time edited a musical publication no longer 
existing. One of his most distinguished pupils 
in harmony and thoroughbass was Gade. Berg- 
green died at Copenhagen, aged 79, Nov. 9, 1 880. 
For details of his early life and lists of his works, 
see Erslew's * Almindeligt Forfatter Lexicon,' Co- 
penhagen 1843, and its supplements. [L.M.M.] 

BERINGER, Osoab, a distinguished pianist, 
was bom in Baden in 1844. ^^ ^^49 ^^ father 
was compelled to fly to England as a political 
refugee, where he lived in straitened oircum- 
8tance.<<. Owing to this reason the only musical 
education Mr. Oscar Beringer received, up to his 
19th year, was from an elder sister. During the 
years 1859 ^^^ i860 he gave several series of 
Pianoforte Recitals at the Crystal Palace, and in 
1 861 made his first appearance at the Saturday 
Concerts. Recognising the necessity of going 
through a course of systematic training, he stu- 
died at Leipzig under Moscheles, Richter, Rei- 
necke, Plaidy, etc., &t)m 1864 to 1866, and 
continued his studies at Berlin under Tausig, 
Ehlert, Weitzmann, etc. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed a professor at Tausig's ' Schule des Ho- 
heren Clavierspieb ' at Berlin, but in 187 1 he 
returned to England, where he has repeatedly 
played with great success at the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts, Musical Union, etc. In Jan. 
187 a he played at the Grewandhaus Concerts at 
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Leipzig, and on his return to England in the 
following year he founded in London an ' Aca- 
demy for the Higher Development of Pianoforte 
Playing,' an institution which has fully borne out 
the promise of its name. On Oct. 14, 188 a. he 
played the pianoforte part in Brahms*s and Con- 
certo on its first performance in England. Mr. 
Beringer B compositions include an Andante and 
Allegro for pianoforte and orchestra (performed, 
1880, at the Saturday Concerts and at Mr. 
Cowen*s Orchestral Concerts), Sonatinas for the 
piano, a number of small instructive pieces, and 
several songs. [W.B.S.] 

BERIOT. C. A. DE. Page a3i ft, 1. 38-9, for 
in 1835 read Mar. -26, 1836. 

BERLIOZ. Page 333 b. The last paragraph 
but one is to be corrected as foUows :— He was 
appointed conservateur in 1839 and librarian in 
1853. See i. 393 b, lines 13-15 from bottom. 

BERNER, F. W. Line a of article, for 
March read May. 

BERTINI, Henbi. Add day of birth, Oct. 28. 

BERTON. Line 4, add after the father's 
name, his dates (1737-1780). Line 11, for in 
read Sept. 17. Last line of article, for 1841 
re€^ Apr. 32, 1844. 

BERTONI. Correct date of birth to Aug. 
I5> 1725, and that of death to Dec. i, 1813. 
Line 4 of article, /or 1750 read 1753 ; and two 
lines below, /or seven read five. 

BERWALD. The dates of birth and death 
belong to the cousin of the subject of the article, 
Franz Berwald, who was director of the Conser- 
vatorium in Stockholm. Johann Friedrich was 
bom in 1788, and died in 1861, having held the 
appointment of capellmeister since 1834. [M.] 

BESOZZI. Line 5 from end of article, after 
son add Henri, and insert date of death of Louis 
D^sir^ Besozzi, Nov. 11, 1879. 

BESSON, Gdstavb Auguste, a celebrated 
manufacturer of musical instruments, born in 
Paris 1820, died 1875. His father was a colonel 
of distinction in the French army, and but for 
his intense love of musio and natural genius for 
mechanics, there is no doubt young Besson 
would have adopted his father's profession. 
In 1838, when scarcely eighteen years of age, 
he produced a new 
model comet, which 
met with the great- 
est success, and is 
to this day known as 
the * Besson Model.' 
It was recognised at 
the time as a de- 
cided improvement 
on all previous in- 
struments of the 
same kind. In 184 1 
he invented an en- 
tirely new system of rotary action, with six 
valves, the right hand being applied to the top 
valves, the left to those at £e bottom. But he 
was not satisfied with this advance, as, owing 
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to its internal proportionB, it did not allow of 
a full bore when the valves were down. In 1854 
he elaborated an improved system of full bore, 
by means of which the notes of the first and 
third valves separately, and those of the first 
and third together were perfectly in tune — a 
result which had never before been obtained. 
The year following he was successful in turning 
out an instrument with a full bore, the valve and 
open notes being in all respects perfect. 

In 1 858 were manufactured a series of instru- 
ments known to the profession as the 'Besson 
Girardin,* the feature of which was that the 
player was enabled to change firom one key to 
another, without changing mouthpiece, slide, or 
crook. 

In the same year he introduced the circular 
system. By this method of manufacture the 
tubing was coiled in a circle round the pistons, 
the result being that, by doing away with all 
angles, the instruments obtained a greater 
volume of tone. This system was found to be 
remarkably effective with trombones and French 
horns. His invention of 1859 consisted of 
instruments having eight independent positions, 
and giving the entire scale, a note to each valve. 
But the greatest of all Mr. Besson's inven- 
tions, which has won for him upwards of thirty 
awards from different nations, and with which 
his name will always be associated, is what 
is known as the • Prototype System,' and repre- 
sents in a condensed form the sum of all the 
experience he had previously acquired. This 
system consists in having conical steel mandrils 
of exact mathematical proportions representing 
the different parts of the instrument. By this 
means an unbroken column of air is assured, 
and the player is enabled to obtain the utmost 
volume of tone, so that by the inert mechanism 
of the valves perfect tune is secured throughout 
the whole register. There is this further ad- 
vantage in the Prototype System ; it dispenses 
with anything like guesswork in the manu- 
facture of musical instruments, and by its aid 
any number of instruments exactly alike in every 
respect and in perfect tune can be turned out. 
These important inventions, together with others 
of minor importance, yet in their way useful 
and deservedly appreciated by acousticians, have 
placed Besson in the foremost rank of musical 
instrument makers. fJ.Sd.! 

BETZ, Fbanz, bom 19 March, 1835, at 
Mayence, was educated at the Polytechnic, 
Carlsruhe, made his d^ut on the stage in '56 at 
Hanover, afterwards sang in smaller towns, and 
in May '59 played at Berlin as Don Carlos in 
• Emani,* with such success that he was promptly 
engaged, and has been a member of that company 
ever since. Among his best parts are Don Juan 
Orestes, WiUiam Tell, Lysiart, Hans HeiHng, and 
the baritone parts of Wagner. At the produc- 
tion of ' Die Meistersinger * at Munich, June ai. 
68, he sang the part of Hans Sachs, and in 
1876 he sang the part of Wotan at Bayreuth. 
He has also, on leave of absence, played at 
Vienna and other cities of Germany and Austria. 
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In 1882 he visited England, and sang with great 
success at the Crystal Palace, May 6 and 27, and 
at the Richter concert of May 8. [A-C.l 

BEVINGTON & SONS are organ builders 
in London. Henry Bevington. the foander erf" 
the house about the beginning of this century, 
had been an apprentice to Ohrmann & N^itt! 
who were the successors of Snetzler. The bua- 
neas is now carried on by Henry and MartiB 
Bevington, sons of the founder, in Rose Sfa«et, 
Soho, in the same premises as were occupied by 
Ohrmann. The organ of St. Martin's in the 
Fields and of the Foundling Hospital in linden, 
and that of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Buban. 
were built by this firm. [V. de P.] 

BEXFIELD. Last three words of arlacle, 
for the latter posthumously read besides his 
oratorio. (The anthems were published hefxae ha 
death. Corrected in later editions.) [W.H.H.] 

BICINIUM (Lat his and canere), de«^bed 
by Walther as * a two-part song,* is an obsolete 
name formerly used in Germany for any short 
two-part composition. In the preface to Ithaa*s 
*Secundus Tomus Biciniorum' (1545), ho usee 
as an equivalent the Greek Siipomi : * Nee video 
quomodo Tyronea canendo melius exerceri po»- 
sint, quam si haec 5/<^o iUis proponantur, 
Sunt praeterea ad onmia instrumenta valde 
accomoda.' The title-page of Lindner's ' Bicinia 
Sacra ' (1591) is in both Latin and German, the 
latter translating *Bicinia' by 'Zweystinunige 
Gesanglein,' though the above extract from 
Rhau's preface proves suflBciently that the term 
was not confined to vocal music only. * Trid- 
nium,' which is more rarely found, is an obsolete 
term for a short three-part composition. The 
following are the chief collections of Bidnia 
and Tricinia mentioned by Eitner and other 
editors : — 

'^S^^wi.^' • • ^^ Germanica, Brabantioa, et Gallica 
,, . G. Bnaw. Wittemberg: 1542. 

Kcinia, Gallica, Latina, Germanica . . . Tomus Primoa. 
O. Rhaw. Wlttemberg: 1515. ««^uaiM. 

Secimdns Tomua Bicmiorum . . . G. Bhaw. Wittem- 
berg: iftlo.* 

Dlphona Amoena et florida ... J. Montanus et A. 
Neuber. NUmberg: 1549. 

BelectissimommTYicinionim [BE8«aa etc.] Discantiu 
• . . J..Mont*nuB et A. Neuber: NUmberg 1550. 

VanarumLingu^m Tricinia. , .Tenor* [Discantnil 
fM?(16M^i Montonua et A. Neuber. NOmbergI 

iK2J*'*?i*V 1 • P- 5^aleBin8 et J. Bellenxs : Antwerp, 

im. (A later edition appeared in 1609.) ^ 

Bicinia Sacm, ex variis autoribu* . . . edita eto. 

C. Gerlach : NUmberg, 1691.1 r^ g g*n 

BILLET, Alexandre. See vol. ii, 732 a. 

BILLINGTON, Mbs. Elizabeth. Line 3 of 
article, for clarinet read oboist. Line 1 7, for at 
sixteen read on Oct. 13, 1783. Line 30, b^ore 
Mrs. insert With the exception of a visit to 
Paris at the end of her first season, where she 
went to study with Sacchini. Line 3 from bottom, 
for 1798 read 1799. Second column of page. 
1 10, for 1 809 read 1 811. Line 2 a, for 2S reaJ 



25. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 



1 A copy U in the Brttkh Mnteum. 
> Tha bus bM a dUtbrent title. 
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BILLINGTON. Thomas. Line a of article, 
omit ' probably.* Add that he died at Tunis in 
183a. 

BIRCH, Chablottb Ann, soprano singer, 
bom about 181 5, was musically educated at the 
Royal Academy of Music and by Sir Geoi^e 
Smart. She appeared in public about 1834, 
confining herself at first to minor concerts. In 
1836 she was engaged by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and soon took a good position as a concert 
singer. In 1 838 she nuule her first appearance 
at the Three Choirs Festivals at Gloucester, and 
sung subsequently at Hereford in 1840 and 1846, 
at Gloucester in 1841 , and at Worcester in 184a, 
and was engaged at the Birmingham Festival of 
1840. In 1844 she visited Germany and sang 
at Leipzig and other places. She returned to 
England in 1845, ^^^ quitted it again at the end 
of the season for Italy, where she essayed operatic 
singing. She reappeared in England early in 
1846. On Dec. ao, 1847, ^he appeared on the 
English stage at Drury Lane in Balfe*B ' Maid 
of Honour,' but did not succeed in establishing 
herself as an operatic singer. About 1856 in- 
creasing deafness compelled her to abandon the 
public exercise of her profession. Miss Birch 
possessed a beautiful soprano voice, rich, clear, 
and mellow, and was a good musician, but her 
extremely cold and inanimate manner and want 
of dramatic feeling greatly marred the effect of 
her singing. Her younger sister, Eliza Ann, 
bom about 1830, also a soprano singer and pupil 
of Sir Geor^re Smart, first appeared about 1844, 
and died March a6, 1857. [W.H.H.] 

BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. Add that 
the fcMtival of 188 a was the last conducted by 
Sir Michael Costa. It was distinguished by the 
first performance of Gounod*s ' Redemption.* In 
1885 Herr Richter was appointed conductor, and 
inaugtu-ated his direction by producing the ' Mes- 
siah as far as possible in the manner intended 
by Handel, i.e. without the additional accom- 
paniment and the alterations introduced for 
effect. Gounod's 'Mors et Vita,' Stanford's 
'Three Holy Children,' DvoHk's 'Spectre's 
Bride/ and Cowen's * Sleeping Beauty,' were 
among the new works commissioned for the 
festival. [M.] 

BISHOP, Ann, better known as Mme. Anna 
Bishop, was the daughter of a singing-master 
named Riviere, and was bom in London in 
1 81 4. She studied the pianoforte under Mo- 
scheles, and in 1834 became a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Here she remained 
until her mariiage with SiB Henbt Bishop in 
1831. ^ In this year she appeared as a singer at 
the Philharmonic and other concerts. [See vol. i. 
57 6.] In 1839 ^^c went on a tour in the pro- 
vinces with Bochsa the harpist, and shortly after 
their return to London eloped with him to the 
continent. Almost all the remainder of her life 
was spent in travelling. Before her return to 
England in 1846 she had been singing for more 
than two years at the San Carlo in Naples. In 
1847 she went to America^ and remained there 
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for some years. In 1855, while on a tour in 
Australia, Bochsa died, and Mme. Bishop r^ 
turned by way of South America to New York, 
where she married a certain Schulz. Shortly 
afterwards she visited England, singing at the 
Crystal Palace in 'c8, and giving a farewell 
concert on Aug. 17, 59. Another considerable 
period was now passed in various parts of 
America. In 1865 she sailed from California 
for the Sandwich Islands, and in the following 
year suffered considerable loss in a wreck be- 
tween Honolulu and China. India and Australia 
were next visited, and after a final visit to Lon- 
don she settled down in New York, where she 
died of apoplexy in March 1884. Her voice viras 
a high soprano of brilliant but unsympathetic 
quality. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) [M.] 

BISHOP ft SON, organ-builders in London. 
This factory was established about the end of 
the 1 8th century by James C. Bishop, and was 
known successively as Bishop, Son & Starr, 
Bishop, Starr & Richardson, Bishop & Starr, and 
now Bishop & Son. At different times they 
have built the organs of St. Gorge's (Catholic) 
Cathedral, Southwark ; St. James's Piccadilly, 
and the Oratory, Brompton, all in London; 
also those of the Catheckal and of the Town 
Hall, Bombay. They are the inventors of the 
Claribella stop, the Anti-concussion Valves, and 
the Composition Pedals. [See vol. ii. pp. 598. 
599] [V.deP.] 

BISHOP, John, bom in 1665, and educated 
(according to Hawkins) under Daniel Rosein- 
grave. Between Michaelmas and Christmas, 
1687, he was a lay clerk of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, and in the following year was appointed 
to teach the choristers. In 1695 he succeeded 
Jeremiah Clark as organist of Winchester Col- 
lege ; he was afterwards appointed a lay- vicar 
of the Cathedral in place of T. Corfe, and in 
I7a9 succeeded Vaughan Richardson as Cathe- 
dral organist. (EEawkins is wrong in calling him 
organist of Salisbury Cathedral.) He died Dec. 
19, 1 737, and was buried in the west side of the 
cloisters. MSB. by him are contained in the 
collections of the British Museum, Royal College 
of Music, and Christ Church, Oxford. Philip 
Hayes's * Harmonia Wiccamica ' includes some 
of his compositions. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) [M.] 

BISHOP, Sib Henbt Rowley. VoL i. p. 
a45 6, 1. a a from bottom, /or 1833 read 183a, as 
the cantata was commissioned in that year and 
performed in 1833 ; for 1. 8 from bottom retid 
on the death of Dr. Crotch in 1847 he was 
appointed, in 1848. Add that he was twioe 
married — first to a Miss Lyon, a singer who ap- 
peared in his ' Circassian Bride,' and, second, to 
Ann Rivifere. [See Bishop, A nn, in Appendix.] 

In the list of his productions the following cor- 
rections are to be made : — ^The date of * Caracia- 
cus ' ia 1808. Add that ' Haroun Alraschid ' is 
an alteration of ' The Aethiop.' ' Sadak and 
I Kalastrade' is the correct title of one of the 
works of 1814. I'or 'Heir of Verona' read 
< Heir of Vironi.' The date of * Edward the 
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il^n ; The yitkm of the Son. tad 
The Vesper* of Palermo. 1S23 ; As 
Tou Like It. 18M ; Fetutus. 1836, 
I Don Pedro. 1H28: The Night he- 
fore the Weddlnf . US9 : Ninette, 
and H&mlet 1)90; Kenilworth. 
Warerlef. The Demon (Robert le 
Diehle) end The Bleetloo (ecored 
jonly), isa ; The Oept&hi and the 
Colonel, WSS; LoTe'i Labour's 
Lost, and additions to The Beg- 
gar's Opera. 189B. 



[M.] 



Blftck Prinoe ' is i8a8 ; that of * The English- 
man {sic) in India,' 1827 ; * Home, eweet home/ 
1829; • The Romance of a Day/ 1831 ; * Yelva/ 
1829; 'The Rencontre/ 1 8a8; • Rural Felicity/ 
1839 ; « Manfred,' 1834 ; and • The Fortunate 
Isles/ 1840. The following supplementary list 
completes the number of his productions for the 
stage. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

Armtde et Benand. 1806 1 The| 
Wife of Two H unbind J. and The 
Siege of 8. Qu«ntlu, IfW ; The' 
Lord of the Meiior. 1812; Poor! 
Vulcan. 1813: Lionel and OtarlsM.I 
Aurura. and a c&ntatA entltl«^ 
• HanoTcr.' 1M4 : Esit by Mistake, 
The SlaTe, and Royal NuptlslsJ 
1)416 : The Apostate, and TeasliiK 
made Easy, 1817 : Fado. The Bur- 
gomaster of Saardam. and The 
Devil'f Bridge (additions), 1818:1 
Uuntoni. l£nx> : lieary IV, part 2, 

BITTER, Karl Hermann, was bom Feb. 27, 
18 1 3, at Schwedt on the Oder, and died Sept. 1 2, 
1885, at Berlin. Having studied law and 
finance at the universities of Berlin and Bonn, 
he entered upon his legal career in the former 
city in 1833. After holding various high offi- 
cial positions from 1846 onwards, at Frankfort, 
Minden, Posen, Schleswig, and DUsseldorf, he 
was appointed, in 1877, Under Secretary of 
State for the Interior ; and in July, 1879, was 
made Minister of Finance, which post he held 
until June 1882. During the war with France 
he had been Prefect of the department of the 
Vosges, and subsequently Civil Commissioner at 
Nancy. His activity in affairs of state found 
ample recognition. His Uvely interest in music 
had many practical results — lunong other things 
the Schleswig-Holstein Festival of 1875 owed 
its existence chiefly to him ; and his contribu- 
tions to musical literature are of no small im- 
portance. The most valuable of these are the 
biographies of the Bachs — (i) ' Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach/ in 2 vols. (1865) — 2nd ed., revised, 
in 4 vols (1881); (2) 'Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach und Wilhelm Friedemann Bach und deren 
Briider,' in 2 vols. (1868). The latter is the 
most exhaustive and trustworthy work yet pub- 
lished on the subject of Bach's sons ; the former 
has been superseded by Spitta's great ' Life of 
Bach,' with which it cannot compare for 
thoroughness or penetration. Although it is by 
no means free from errors and superficiality, it 
obtained a wide success soon after its appear- 
ance, on account of the enthusiastic homage 
displayed in the presentment of its subject. It 
was especially successful among those who 
knew little or nothing about Bach, and it con- 
tributed in no small degree to the general appre- 
ciation of the master. Bitter's other literary 
works are : * Mozart's Don Juan und Gluck's 
Iphigenia in Tauris/ with new translations of 
the words of both operas (1866) ; * Ueber Ger- 
vinus* Handel und Shakespeare ' (1870) ; * Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte des Oratoriuma' (1872); 
' Fine Studie zum Stabat Mater ' (1883) ; ' Die 
Reform der Oper durch Gluck und R. Wagner's 
Kunstwerk der Zukunft* (1884). To these 
must be added varioua contributions to periodi- 
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cal literature, the most recent of which (in the 
' Deutsche Revue ' for October, 1885), 'Gedankoi 
iiber die Bildung eines Minister! ums der schonei 
Ktlnsto fttr Preussen * is remarkable. In 1 870 
Bitter edited Lowe's autobiography. [A.D.] 

BIZET, Gkorobs. Add that his proper 
names were Alexandre C^sar Lipoid. Ldne 5 of 
article, for afterwards married read married in 
1869 ; 1. II, for Sept. 30 read Sept 29, taid add 
that * Les P^cheurs de perles ' was given in Italian 
as *Leila' at CoventGu^enon Apr.22, 18S7; 1. 14, 
for Sept. 30 read Oct. i. Add that he took pari, 
with Jonas, Legouix, and Delibes, in U&e coib- 
position of the operetta * Malbrough e'en-va-t-en 
guerre,' produced at the AthtSn^, Dec. 13. 1867. 
Of his three symphonies, one, entitled * Souvenin 
de Rome ' was played under Pasdeloup's direc- 
tion, Feb. 28, 1869, and at the Crystal Palace^ 
Oct. 23. 1880. He finished HaltSvy's biblical 
opera * No^.' [M.] 

BLAGROVE, H. G. P. 247a, 1. i.for in 
October read Oct. 20; 1. 17, for 1833 *'^«' 
1832. 

BLAKE, Rbv. William [vol. i. p. 247 a]. 
For William read Edward. For date of death 
re€td June 11, 1765. (Corrected in late 
editions). Add that he was bom at Salisbury, 
was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, taking 
the degrees of B. A. 1 733 ; M.A. 1 737 ; B.D. 
1744; andD.D. 1755. He was elected Fellow 
of Oriel in 1736, became curate of St. Thomases., 
Salisbury, 1740, Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford, in 
1754, Prebendary of Salisbury and Rector of 
Tortworth, Glouce«tershire. 1757. [HP.] 

BLAND, Mabia Thbresa, bom of Italian 
Jewish parents named Roiuanzini in 1769, made 
her first appearance in public in 1 773 at Hughes's 
Riding School, and at a more advanced age 
appeared as a singer on the opening of the 
Royal Circus (afterwards Surrey Theatre), Not. 
7, 1782, in a pantomime called ' Mandarina, or. 
The Refusal of Harlequin.' She was very 
&vourably received, and was next engaged 
I at the Dublin Theatre, where she became an 
established favourite. On Oct. 24, 1786, she 
appeared at Drury Lane as Antonio in General 
I Burgoyne's version of Gr^try's • Richard,' with 
' complete success. She remained attached to 
' the Drury Lane company for nearly forty 
I years. In the summer of 1789 she visited Liver- 
pool, where she performed both at the theatre 
\ and at concerts. On Oct. 21, 1790, she was 
married to Bland, the brother of Mrs. Jor- 
dan, the celebrated actress. She sang at the 
Haymarket in 1791 in Amold's 'Inkle and 
I Yarico.' She for many years sanji: at Vauxhall, 
where her popularity was unbounded. In 18 la 
I she received a salary of £250 for the summer 
season; a considerable sum at that period. She 
' excelled as a ballad singer, for which the beauty 
of her voice, simplicity of manner, and neatnev 
of execution eminently qualified her. Having 
begun to show symptoms of mental weakness, 
she retired from public life in 1824, taking a 
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benefit at Drury Lane, July 5, when a list of 
donations wa^ printed in the play -bill. She was 
attacked by apoplexy at the house of a friend, 
and died Jan 15, 1838. Mrs. Bland had two 
sons, both singers. Chablss, a tenor, appeared 
at Covent Garden as Oberon in Weber's opera of 
that name, on its production, April la, i8a6. 
His success however was but moderate and he 
was not engaged after that season. He subse- 
quently appeared in the provinces, and in 1831 
was singing at the Manchester Theatre. He 
then returned to London, and in 183 1 -a appeared 
at the Olympic,' and in 1833 and 1834 ^^ Astley's. 
No traces of his subsequent career have been 
found. His brother James, a bass, bom 1798, 
appeared in 1826 at the English Opera House 
(Lyceum) in Winter's * Omcle. He was afterwards 
cng^g^ &^ Drury Lane. In 183 1 he appeared at 
the Olympic as an actor and singer in burlesque 
with such success that he gradually abandoned 
serious singing and became the acknowledged 
representative of the kings and fathers in the 
extravaganzas of Planch^ and others. He died 
suddenly as he was about to enter upon the 
performance of his duties at the Strand Theatre, 
July 17. i86i. [W.H.H.] 

BLAZE, F. H. J. (Castil-Blazb). Add day 
of death, Dec. 11. 

BLEWITT, Jonas. Add that about 1795 he 
was organist of the united parishes of St. Mar- 
garet Pattens and St. Gabriel Fenchurcb, also of 
St. Catherine Coleman, Fenchurch Street. 

BLITHEMAN, William, was in 1564 a 
member of the choir and master of the choristers 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and also a gentleman 
and one of the organists of the Chapel Royal. He 
died on Whitsunday 1591, and was buried in the 
church of St. Nicholas Olave, Queenhithe, where 
a brass plate was placed with a metrical epitaph 
recording not only his skill as an organist and 
musician, but also that he was the instructor of 
John Bull. An organ piece by him is printed in 
the appendix to Hawkins's History, and MS. com- 
positions of his are extant in the MuUiner MS., 
Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book. etc. [W.H.H.] 

BLOW, John. There is a strong probability 
that be was bom in London. A MS. note of 
Anthony k Wood's, in his 'Athenae Oxon.' showg 
that Dr. Rogers told Wood that this was the 
case, and the registers of North CoUingham in 
Nottinghamshiro do not confirm the statement 
that Blow was bom there. P. 250 a, L 12, for 
Some read Two. The statement made ten lines 
lower, that Blow was not a graduate of either 
university, requires confirmation. In the Music 
School at Oxford there was formerly a MS. which 
seemed to show that his degree was conferred at 
Oxford. Line 19 from end of article, add 1 695 to 
the dates when Blow composed odes for St. 
Cecilia's Day. For further discussion of the 
questions raised above, the reader is referred to 
the Diet, of Nat. Biog. [W.B.S.] 

BOB. Last line of article, for Chanoi- 
BiNGiNG read Change II. 
VOL. IV. PT. 5. 



BOCCHERINI. Correct date of birth to 
Feb. 19, 1743. 

BOCHSA. Add day of birth, Aug. 9. 
BOOKLET, C. M. von. Add date of death. 
July 15, 1881. 

BOEHM. Joseph. Correct date of birth to 
1795, and day of death to Mar. a 8. 

BOEHM, Theobald. For 1. 3 of article 
retid April 9, 1794* and add at the end re- 
ferences to articles Flutb and Gordon. (Cor- 
rected in late editions.) 

BOHNER, Johann Ludwio, deserves mention 
as the original of Hoffmann's Capellmeister 
Kreisler, and thus of Schumann's Kreisleriana. 
He was born Jan. 8, 1787, at Tottelstedt. Gotha, 
and had an immense talent for music, which, 
was developed by his father and by Kittl, 
J. S. Bach's pupil; but, like Friedemann Bach, 
his habits were so irregular that he could never 
retain any regular employment. He wandered 
about through Germany, and in 1808 lived at 
Jena, where he made the acquaintance of Groethe 
and Hofiinann. but returned in the end to his na- 
tive village. At length, drink and privation carried 
him off on Marob a8, 1 860. He gave a concert 
at Leipzig in Sept. 1834, in epeaking of which 
Schumann^ mentions that he 'looked so poverty- 
stricken as quite to depress me. He was like 
an old lion with a thorn in his foot.' He had at 
one time been celebrated for his improvisation, 
but at this date Schumann was disappointed 
by it — 'it was so gloomy and dull.' This was 
in the early days of the * Neue Zeitsohrift fiir 
Musik,' and Schumann utters a half intention to 
write Bohneriana for the paper, founded on the 
old man's own confessions, ' both humorous and 
pathetic' These were afterwards to be the basis of 
the PF. pieces, op. 16, called the * Kreisleriana' 
(1838). Bohner's absurdities almost pass belief. 
He announced an organ concert at Oldenburg, 
the church was filled and every one full of ex- 
pectation, when Bohner appeared in the organ- 
loft and said * It is impossible for Ludwig Bohner 
to play to such an idiotic audience.* ' Fetb gives 
a long list of his works, containing an opera, 
orchestral pieces, quartets, sonatas, motets, etc., 
ending with op. i ao. See also voL ii. 727 5. [G.] 

BOIELDIEU, Fb. Adbien. Add to the 
works mentioned, the following, completing the 
list:— 

* LlieareoM nonrtfle,' 1TS7 1 *Le Ftrl, ou Hombreall et Merrllla.* 
17V7 : ' Let M^prUes Mpacnolet,' 1799 ; ' Emma, ou La Prisonni6ra ' 
(with Cherablni), 17W: 'Le Batser et U Quittaoce' (with M^hul. 
Kreutzer and Nioolo). 1808. rrodnced at St. Petertburf — ' Amour 
et 1179 t^re,' ' Abderkhan,' ' Un Tour de Sonbrette.' ' La Dame in- 
Tlslble.' 1808. After bU return to Parl«—' Bayard k Mteidree' (with 
Oherublni, Oatei. and Nioolo), 1814; 'Let B^amais, ou Henri IV 
en Toyage' (with Kreutnr). 1814; 'Ant^la. ou I'Atelier de Jean 
Cousin' (with Mme. Gall). 1814: 'La F«te du Villafe ToUln.' 1818 ; 
'Charles de France, ou Amour et Oloire' (with Harold). 1816; 
' Blanche da ProTence, ou La Cour dea V^s ' (with Berton, Chenibioi. 
Kreuuar, and Pa8r), 1821 ; ' La France etrKspagna,' 1883; 'LesTroit 
Genres * (with Anber). 1884; 'Pharamond' (with Berton and 
Kreutxer). \»Jb ; and ' La Marquise de BrinTUliers ' (with Auber, 
Batton. Berton, Blanglni. Carafa. Oherublni. Harold, and Pa«rX 
1831. (Pougln's Supplement to FAtb's Dictionary.) 

BOITO, Abrioo, an Italian poet and com* 
poser, bom at Padua, Feb. 24, 184a. His father 

1 Jngend-brtefo. Lettar to von Frickaii. > Ibid. 
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was an Italian painter, and his mother a Polish 
lady, which to a great extent accounts for the 
blending of northern and southern inspiration 
that is the characteristic of all Arrigo Boito's 
poetical and musical works. From an elder 
brother, Camillo, an eminent architect, critic 
and novelist, Arrigo acquired from his early 
years a taste for poetry. It may be said here 
that it was Camillo Boito who directed his 
brother's attention to Goethe's Faust as the 
proper subject for a grand opera, and this years 
before Gounod's masterpiece was written. 

In 1856 Boito*B mother left Padua and settled in 
Milan so that he might study at the Conseryatorio 
there. Arrigo was admitted as a pupil in the 
composition class of the late Alberto Mazzucato. 
It is asserted on excellent authority that during 
the first two years at the school, he showed so 
little aptitude for music, that more than once the 
director, Lauro Rossi, and the examiners, were 
on the point of dismissing him, and it was only 
owing to the determinate and steady opposition of 
his professor that the decisiye measure was not 
carried out. This fact, compared with a similar 
incident in the career of Verdi, who at a com- 
paratively advanced age was refused admission to 
the same institution on the ground that he had no 
aptitude for the study of music, will not &il to 
strike the reflective mind, and to show how in 
some cases genius may be latent, and may 
reveal itself only after years of well-directed 
industry. 

The musical lessons at the Conservatorio being 
over before noon, the young Arrigo would 
regularly spend his afternoons and evenings in 
the library of the Brera studying literature. 
The time thus spent was soon productive of 
excellent fruit : before he had reached his 
eighteenth year, he was fiftmiliar with the 
Greek and Latin classics, had acquired a perfect 
mastery of the Italian and French languages, 
and his first essays in the Italian and French 
press at once attracted the attention of scholars in 
both countries to him. Some articles on a French 
review were the cause of Victor Hugo's writing 
a most flattering letter to the unknown author, 
while in Italy Andrea Mafiei and others publicly 
complimented him on his early poems. 

It is a custom at the Conservatorio of Milan 
that the most successfid pupils of componition on 
leaving school should write either an operetta or 
a cantata to be performed on the occasion of the 
annual distribution of prizes. On leaving the 
Conservatorio, Arrigo Boito and Franco Faocio 
set to work together and produced a cantata, 
*Le Sorelle d'ltalia' (the Sisters of Italy), the 
poem by Boito, the music of the first part by 
Faccio, the music of the second part by Boito. 
By the time this cantata was performed, musical 
circles were greatly interested in the two pupils, 
as it was known that Faccio was already far 
advanced in his opera *I profughi Fiamiuinghi,' 
and that Boito had already written and composed 
several numbers of his 'Faust,' — the garden 
scene, just as it now stands in * Mefistofele,' 
belongs entirely to that period. 
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' Le Sorelle d' Italia ' was an enormoos 1 
so much that the Italian government, which is 
perhaps the least musical in Europe, and the 
least inclined to patronise art, found itself 
almost forced by the current of public opinion 
to award the two maestri a sum of tnoin^, 
besides the gold medal, to enable them to naade 
for two years in various capitals of Europe. 

As some twenty years ago the staple, and we 
may almost say, Uie only paying article in the 
music market in Italy was operatic music, there 
was not the remotest thought of publishing the 
cantata, successful as it had been, and only two 
short duets for female voices, the one by Faodo 
and the other by Boito were printed. Unluckily 
the manuscript score, which ought to be de- 
posited at the library of the Conservatorio, 
through the carelessness of the keeper of the 
library and of the director Lauro Boasi, was 
lent and never returned, so that, unless chance 
thn)ws the manuscript in the way of some 
musician, no hope can be entertained of ever 
hearing again that interesting work, the authon 
themselves having kept no copy. 

The subject was an allegorical one, intended 
to represent the four sister nations, Italy, 
Hungary, Greece and Poland, in their struggle 
for political independence. The cantata was in 
two parts, preceded by a prologue and concluded 
by the stirring ' Hymn of Tirteo, ' from the original 
Greek, by way of epilogue ; the peculiar and 
spontaneous blending of northern and southern 
inspirations, already hinted at, was conspicuoos 
in the poem. The first part, * Italy and Hnn^ 
gary' was, musically speaking, as characteris- 
tic of Faccio*s genius as the second, * Greece 
and Poland,' was of Boito's. Those who heard 
the performance twenty-five years ago, remember 
still the * Litanie dei Polacchi,' a choral number 
which opened the second part, new in treatment 
and grand in conception. The theme of the 
final chorus reappears in a somewhat altered 
condition in the fourth act of ' Mefistofele.' 

During his residence abroad, Boito spent moet 
of his time in Paris, and a considerable part of 
the rest in Germany. Strange as it may seem, 
Wagner's operas, which he had now an occasion 
of hearing for the first time, did not alter in the 
least his musical opinions and feelings: a 
change came over his mind many years after, 
when he began tlie critical study of the works 
of Sebastian Bach. He left Milan holding 
Marcello, Beethoven, Verdi and Meyerbeer as 
the greatest composers in their respective fields, 
and when he came back he was even strengthened 
in his belief, though he had had many opportu- 
nities of hearing excellent performances of the 
best music. Yet — perhaps unconsciously — he 
did not feel at one, on musical subjects, with the 
majority of his countrymen. His genius, his 
keen appreciation of the beautiful, his devotion 
to Beethoven and Marcello, had enlarged his 
ideas beyond the limits that were imposed upon 
an operatic composer, and whilst leisurely work- 
ing at his ' Faust ' he could not bring himself to 
give it the fashionable and only accepted lorm 
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of the Italian opera. He was too modest to 
preach a new faith, too honest to demolish before 
Knowing how and what to build, and too noble 
to write with the sole end of amusing his fellow 
creatures. This, and the sucoess of Gounod's 
* Faust ' in Milan, a success that obliged him to 
give up any idea of having his own 'Faust* 
performed, gave gradually a different turn to his 
mind, and he eventually found himself more 
busy with literature than with music. All his 
lyrics bear the date from 1861 to 1867 (they 
were afterwards published at Turin in 1877): 
his novel, 'L'Alfier Meno,* was also written 
in these years. He started, together with 
Emilio Praga and other friends, a lively, brilliant 
but short-Uved newspaper * Figaro * ; he con- 
tributed critical essays to Italian and French 
reviews, and was one of the most active and 
valuable contributors to the 'Giomale della 
Sodetk del Quartette di Milano,' a musical 
paper edited by Alberto Mazzucato, whose aim 
was to excite an interest in, and spread a taste 
for, the study of instrumental music. 

EngUshmen, accustomed to numberless con- 
certs where music of the great composers may be 
heard, will hardly realise what the condition of 
Milan — by far the most advanced musical town 
in Italy — was twenty-five years ago. Music 
and opera were synonymous words, and no one 
cared for anything that had not been or could 
not be performed with success at *La Scala.' 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, were as much imknown as if they had 
never been bom. Even as late as ten years 
ago, the only copy of Beethoven's Symphonies to 
be had at the library of the Conservatorio, was 
a cheap edition printed at Mendrisio, and so full 
of mistakes as to be in some parts unintelligible. 
This state of things was absolutely alarming, and 
several more enlightened persons, amongst them 
the publisher Kicordi, Mazzucato, Boito, Filippi, 
etc., decided to start a Society of Concerts and a 
newspaper in order to improve the public taste, 
and make it at least possible for the new com- 
posers to have a chance of being heard and 
appreciated. 

Boito did much useful work in this direction : 
his articles were full of enthusiasm, and were 
interesting and readable. Amongst various 
miscellaneous articles he contributed one essay 
on * Mendelssohn in Italy,* published by instal- 
ments, in which he spoke of his hero in such a 
manner that it was considered disrespectful 
towards Italian composers and the Italians at 
large, and led to a duel, wherein the ardent 
musician was worsted, and in consequence of 
which he had to carry his right arm in a sling 
for several weeks afterwards. 

In 1866 the war with Austria put a stop to all 
musical business, and Boito, Facdo, Tagliabue, 
Emilio Praga, and others, joined the volunteer 
corps under the oomnumd of General Garibaldi. 
During the campaign they fought bravely, some 
of them even receiving a special mention for 
military valour. When the campaign was over, 
Boito felt tired of the comparative idleness of 
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artistic life in Milan, and decided to leave Italy 
and take up his residence in Paris : Victor Hugo 
encouraged him to do so, and exhorted him to 
join the Parisian press, and gave him the warme&t 
and most affectionate introduction to Emile de 
Girardin. Accordingly Boito went to Paris in the 
spring of 1867, fully determined to give up music 
and throw in his lot with French journalists. 

Thus Boito 's career as a musician would have 
absolutely been over for ever, but for a nuccession 
of unforeseen and trifliu)? incidents. When he ar- 
rived in Paris, Emile de Girardin, who was to act 
as his sponsor on his entering the Parisian press, 
was the hero of a political came ciUbre attracting 
for the moment the interest of all France, and 
the introduction had no practical consequences. 
After some time spent in vain suspense, Boito 
went to visit a sister in Poland. 

The monotonous, tranquil, humdrum country 
life, and the many forced leisure hours he had 
there, put him again in mind of ' Faust,' and 
just to please his own fancy he sketched a 
musical setting of an arrangement of the entire 
poem, from the Prologue in Heaven to Faust's 
Death, and also completed some of the principal 
scenes. 

While he was waiting for the autumn to go 
back to Paris and try his fortune again, Signori 
Bonola and Brunello, the managers of La Scala, 
who were making arrangements for the operas to 
be produced in the ensuing winter season of 
1867-68, and had already secured two novelties, 
Gounod's ' Giulietta e Bomeo ' and Verdi's ' Don 
Carlos,' heard that * Faust ' was again occupying 
Boito, and they managed to obtain the opera, 
so that when the general public was thinking 
that Boito was on the staff of some Paris news* 
paper, unexpectedly the advertisements an- 
nounced ' Mefistofele* as the new opera d'obhligo 
for the next season. 

No doubt in the interest of art it was well 
that Boito entered into the engagement, but it 
was nevertheless a very rash step on his part, of 
which the effects were demonstrated by the me- 
morable first performance of the original * Mefis- 
tofele * which took place at La Scala of Milan 
on March 5, 1868. It must be fairly owned 
that the public was not ready to understand the 
new language he intended to speak, nor did 
the poet and composer know clearly what he 
was going to say to them. There is no denying 
that the original 'Mefistofele,' though poetically 
and philosophically admirable, was, taken as an 
opera, both incongruous and amorphous. It was 
an interminable work, with very deficient and 
feeble orchestration, no dramatic interest, and 
composed without the most distant thought of 
pleasing the taste of opera-goers. The conception 
was sublime and the outline bold and startling ; 
but it was little more than a sketch, or a cartoon 
for a fretoo, and the real work was absolutely 
wanting. It would have taken at least a year 
to get it properly ready, if the author had chosen 
to follow up the original scheme ; but Boito found 
himself with very few months before him, barely 
sufficient to put the materials together. 

Q02 
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The process of rehearsing at La Scala is a very 
long one, as it is done in the most conscientioos 
manner : in the case of Mefistofele it was extra- 
ordinarily long, owing to the enormoos difficulties 
the chorus and the orchestra had to grapple 
with ; partial and general rehearsals amounted, 
if we remember right, to fifty-two, and during 
the many weeks spent in this way, all the inter- 
preters bad grown so accustomed to Boito*s style, 
and his music had become so dear and familiar 
to them, that their heart warmed toward the 
young composer, they thought him the greatest 
composer in Italy, and answered to the numerous 
questions directed to them by known and un- 
known persons about the merit of the new opera, 
* a second Guglielmo Tell.* ' Mefistofele * had ab- 
sorbed the attention of all Milan, and of all 
musicians and amateurs of Italy : all seats and 
standing places had been sold weeks before the 
performance, and never after or before has been 
witnessed such an interest taken in the produc- 
tion of a young composer's first opera. In order 
to centre entirely the public interest in Boito, it 
was decided to make a breach of custom and let 
the composer conduct his own work ; and another 
breach of custom was made by publishing and 
selling the libretto a few days before the per- 
formance. The first edition was bought up in a 
few hours, and eagerly, almost savagely, read, 
commented on, dissected, submitted to the most 
minute analysis. Boito, in poetry as well as in 
music, belonged to the advanced school, so-called 
' dell* awenire ' : as everywhere else, in Italy 
also, the poet's * dell' awenire * were not looked 
at very kindly, and in Milan less than in any 
other Italian town, because the Milanese were 
justly proud of their great citizen Alessandro 
Manzoni, the author of ' I promessi sposi,' who at 
that time was still to be seen taking his after- 
noon walk on the bastioni every day, and of 
whom it was given out that the poets of the 
new school did not entertain a sufficiently rever- 
ential opinion — a statement which, if it was in a 
certain measure true as regarded some of the 
young poets, was not so for Boito. An incident 
may be related here which will show at once the 
natural modesty of Boito, and his keen and quick 
appreciation of what is really beautiful in itself 
even when expressed in the style of a school dia- 
metrically opposed to his own. A few months 
after his poems had been published, or rather 
re-published, in Turin, he was one evening walk- 
ing with a couple of friends and the talk was of 
poetry. One of his friends, alluding to the justly 
famous stanza by Manzoni in * Ermengarda's 
death/ 

O Masa erranto, o tepidi 
Lavaori d' Acqui^jrano, eta, 

made some remarks and said it was a little old- 
fashioned : * Well, it may be so,' interposed Boito, 
*yet I would rather have written that single 
stanza, than all my Libro dei venij' Notwith- 
standing, his poems created in the general public 
and in old Alessandro Manzoni himself an ex- 
cellent impression, and since the poet had fully 
oome up to the great expectations of the public. 
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the curiosity to hear what the musician had done 
was kindled to the highest degree. 

The long-expected day came at length, and 
though the pcorformance was to begin at 7.30, 
shorUy after a o'clock the fortunate possessors of 
unnumbered seats could already be seen to gather 
near the large doors, in order to secure the best 
plaoee. Boito's appearance was the signal for an 
applause as spontaneous as it was unanimous, 
that began simultaneously in all quarters of the 
house, and lasted several minutes. During all 
the prologue perfect silence pervaded the whole 
house, and an attempt to applaud the * vocal 
scherzo' was instantly supproMed; the chorus 
and orchestra sang and played magnificently, 
and the effect seemed irresbtible, and yet even 
towards the very end not the slightest guess 
could be given as to the result, so ^ai the ner- 
vousness of all the admirers and friends of Boito 
was increasing every minute ; but when the 
choir gave out the last chord of £ major, there 
came such a sudden thunder of applause that the 
last bars were perfectly inaudible, though played 
fortissimo by the full orchestra and military band. 
Six times Boito had to bow his acknowledgment, 
and yet the sound of applause still rang for 
minutes through the house ; the cheering was 
taken up in the piazza outside the theatre, and 
it even reached the surrounding eaffit^ where 
hundreds of musicians had gathered with their 
friends to be in advance of any intelligence. 

The friends of Boito were wild with excite- 
ment, and prophesied the triumph of the opera ; 
but these prophecies were not destined to be 
realised. We have already alluded to the in- 
trinsic reasons that made the original * Mefistofele* 
unfit for the stage; in addition to these there 
was a very powerful accidental one that hastened 
the fiUl of the work, i. e. the utter inadequacy of 
the interpreters of the chief characters. 

The first act did not produce any impression 
only it went a good way to cool down the 
enthusiasm : the garden scene in the second act 
displeased the public, who contrasted it with the 
parallel scene in Gounod's third act, and found 
Boito's music decidedly inferior: the 'Sabb* 
Romantico' turned the scales altogether. At 
the moment of Mefistofele's coronation the 
wizards, witches, and all the infernal crews 
knelt down, and satirising the ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic Church, sang the plainsong of 
the ' Tanium ergo^ From a poetical and musical 
point of view it was a splendid effect, but it 
was unquestionably in very bad taste to parody 
one of the most popular hynms of the church. 
The audience considered it as irreverent, lost 
all patience, and began to hiss as lustily and 
heartily as they had applauded before. Boito's 
partisans stood him in good stead, and kept up 
to the very end of the opera a strong opposition 
to the majority, but this of course served only 
to increase the disturbance. Challenges were 
exchanged, resulting in duels the next morning, 
the confusion and clamour in the theatre reached 
such a pitch that during the fourth and fith act 
it was at times utterly impossible to hear either 
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chorus or orchestra. WheD the oartain fell for 
the last time, all the members of the orchestra 
rose to their feet like one man and enthusi- 
astically cheered the imfortunate composer; a 
rush was made from the pit into the stalls, and 
a shrieking and howling crowd hissing and ap- 
plauding wildly rushed forward toward the 
orchestra. The house was cleared and the 
frantic audience fought it out in the streets until 
the next morning. The performance had lasted 
nearly six hours. 

During the week another performance took 
place : one night the prologue, ist» 2nd and 3rd 
acts were given ; on the following night prologue, 
4th and 5th acts; but the conflicting parties 
could not agree, and at last the chief of the 
police thought wise to interfere, and ' Mefis- 
tofele ' had to be withdrawn hy order. 

The idea of having the score of the original 
' Mefistofele* printed, has been unfortunately aban- 
doned, yet it may be hoped that in time the 
scheme may be carried out. For even if the 
thought of having the original opera performed 
in its entirety were to be dismissed, it would be 
a matter of regret that musicians should not 
have the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with that grand conception, either by reading 
it or by partial jperformances. The ' Mefistofele 
in its present form bears the same relation to 
the original work as a recent performance at the 
Lyceum to Goethe's masterpiece : it is an adap- 
tation for the stage, of more practical use than 
the original, but of far less artibtic Import. 

The only decided improvement in the re- 
arrangement is the assignment of the part of 
Faust to a tenor instead of a baritone : the ab- 
sence of a tenor makes an opera acoustically dull 
and engenders monotony, especially in a long 
work. The parts that have sufiered more by the 
alterations are the scene at Frankfort in the 
first act, and the * Sabba Romantico * in the 
second act. These two parts were much more 
freely developed, and might nowa-days be per- 
formed by themselves as cantatas ; and the same 
applies to the grand scene at the Emperor's 
Palace, now entirely abandoned. A strikingly 
original * intermezzo Sinfunico' (a clever ar- 
rangement of which by Marco Sala, for piano 
duet has been published by Messrs. Ricordi of 
Milan) stood between the fourth and fifth acts ; 
it was meant to illustrate the battle of the 
Emperor against the pseudo-Emperor, supported 
by the infernal legions led by Faust and Mefis- 
tofeles — the incident which in Goethe's poem 
leads to the last period of Faust's life. The 
three themes — that is, the Fanfare of the Emperor, 
the Fanfare of the pseudo- Emperor, and the 
Fanfare infernale, were beautiful in conception 
and interwoven in a masterly manner, and the 
scene was brought to a close by Mefistofele 
leading ofi* with ' Te Deum laudamus ' after the 
victory. 

From the spring of 1868 to Oct. 4, 1875, 
when the revised Mefistofele was for the first 
time performed at the Teairo Comundle of 
Bologna, thus beginning its popular career in 
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Italy and abroad, Boito worked hard and in 
good earnest, yet of the two grand operas which 
took up most of his time at that period none 
but a few privileged friends have heard any- 
thing. They are * Ero e Leandro * and ' Nerone.' 
' Ero e Leandro * when finished, did not please 
its author; at one time he contemplated the 
idea of having the libretto performed as a 
poetical idyll with musical intermezzos and 
choruses, then he dismissed the subject altogether, 
and gave the libretto to Bottesini, who set 
it not unsuccessfriUy to music. Of Boito*s music 
nothing remains except four themes; two he 
made use of in his * Mefistofele,' one he had 
printed as a barcarola for four voices, and the 
other he adapted to an ode he had to write 
for the opening of the National Exhibition of 
Turin in the spring of 1882 (unpublished). 
' Nerone,' so far, seems to be the opus magnum 
of the artist's life, but no one can say positively 
when it will be performed. For a long time 
the work has been so fur advanced that if the 
author chooses it may be got ready in a few 
weeks, but there are excellent reasons for not 
giving the finishing touches to it ; these reasons 
of course are not made public, but it is not 
difficult to give a guess at them in the right 
direction. Another work, of no lees importance 
than ' Nerone.' on which Signer Boito is now 
bent, is ' Orestiade,' but this is surrounded by 
a still deeper mystery than that in which 

* Nerone' is wrapped, though it is perhaps 
more likely that ' Orestiade ' may be submitted 
to the public earlier than the other. 

It is rather early days to pronounce ex c<ih 
thedra an opinion as to the place which Arrigo 
Boito will take amongst the great mastera ; yet 
one thing is beyond doubt, and that is, that 
Boito has a right to a conspicuous place amongst 
the greatest living artists. There are certainly 
in Europe, and perhaps even in Italy, poets 
of higher attainment than he : and confronted 
as a musician with Brahms, Goldraark, Dvorkk, 
Saint-Saens amongst foreigners, and Sullivan, 
Stanford, and others, amongst Englishmen, it 
is very probable that he will not bear off the 
palm ; vet amongst these few privileged artists 
who, liice the ^t)ven9al troubadours, can say 
^ trove il suono col il moto ' I Boito, since Wag- 
ner's death, has no rivals, and it remains stUl 
to be seen whether, when ' Nerone ' is brought 
within reach of criticism, it will not ultimately 
be accepted as the greatest musical drama of 
the 19th century. This is not a groundless 
supposition ; the greatest part of the poem of 

• Nerone ' is not unknown to the present writer, 
who is supported by the opinion of an indis- 
putable authority, the late Italian dramatist 
Cossa. Signer Cossa, who had won his fame by 
his tragedy ' Nerone,* was allowed by Boito 
to read his libretto. His opinion was as follows : 
< Vi sono dei momenti degni di Shakspeare ; il 
mio Nerone, in confronto al sno a roba da rar 
gazzi.' (There are conceptions worthy of Shak- 
speare himself: my Nerone compared to his is 
mere child's-play). 
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In later yean Boito became a fervent admirer 
of Wagner, and particularly of * Lohengrin ' and 
the ' Meistarsinger/ but he was not in the least 
influenced by the Glennan master's work: he 
admired but did not follow him. The only 
influences that acted strongly on him were those 
of Beethoven and Marcello, and a careful and 
diligent study of * Mefistofele * will corroborate 
this assertion. About the time when ' Mefistofele ' 
was given in Bologna, be began to devote him- 
self to the works of Sebastian Bach, who has since 
then reigned supreme in his estimation. Only the 
future will show what influence this study has 
brought to bear on his musical conceptions. 

As we said above, all Boito'e best poems are 
to be found in * II libro dei Versi,* a little book 
of less than two hundred pages. With the ex- 
ception of * Re Orso * they are short poems, full 
of originality and character. Opinions differed 
widely on their merit, but admirers and de- 
tractors agreed that either as an ornament or 
as a blemish they stand by themselves in Italian 
literature, and that he is no imitator. ' La 
mummia* 'George Pfecher* and 'Ad Emilio 
.Praga * have always been considered the best, 
and * King Orso * a Jiaba, in two legends, an 
intermezzo and a moral, stands like a sphinx in 
the way of leai-ned critics. What the poet 
meant by it no one knows, but leaving apart 
the drift of the poem there are in it flashes 
of light, dazzling, wild and sweet The fifth 
number of the second legend, where the author 
narrates the thirty years* wandering of the worm 
that by fate had to enter the sepulchre of King 
Orso, is a marvel in its kind, and the trou- 
badour*s song (legend i, no. 7) is unsurpassed 
in gentleness of thought and sweetness of ex- 
pression, so much so that it is a wonder that 
song-writers have not yet seized upon it. 

Boito is the author of several librettos or, 
better, of dramas for music, as it would be 
unfair to rank these literary gems on a line 
with the old-fashioned librettos of Italian operas. 
They are : — ' Mefistofele,* ' Nerone,' 'Orestiade,' 
■et to music by himself : ' £ro e Leandro ' (Bot- 
tesini), * Amleto' (Faccio), • Gioconda * (Ponchi- 
elli), ' Alessandro Famese ' (Palumbo), * Tram ' 
(Doniinioeto), * Otello ' (Verdi). Of these, only 
'Mefistofele,' 'Gioconda, 'Amleto.' 'Otello* and 
* Ero e Leandro * have as yet been published, 
and each of them constitutes a perfect work of 
art by itself, independently of the musical 
setting. He is likewise the author of several 
translations, which include Wagner's * Tristano 
ed Isolta,* 'Rienzi,' and 'Cenadegli Apostoli,* 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, and some Amaller 
works by Schumann and Rubinstein. 

Arrigo Boito has, since 1 867, resided in Milan, 
where he Uvea with his brother Camillo. He 
does not occupy any official position, and leads 
a quiet and retired life. Though he is good- 
humoured, a pleasant companion, and of a kind 
and cheerful disposition, he carefully shuns 
fashionable society. The Italian government 
!:&« conferred upon him first the title of 'Cava- 
Here,* then of * UflSciale * and lately of ' Com- 
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mendatore'; but though he does not 
a cheap show of pompous independence in 
refusing these titles, he does not like to be 
addressed otherwise than by his simple name, 
and even on state occasions he is never known 
to have worn the decoration to which be i§ 
entitled. Once, upon arriving at Venice, he 
went with a couple of friends to hire a piaiio. 
Having agreed on the instrument and on the 
price, he gave his name and address to the shop- 
keeper : reading the well-known name the good 
man began to ^Cavaliere* him at every other 
word, much to the annoyance of Boito. * I did 
not know it was you, signer Cavaliere, I had 
the honour to serve,' the man proceeded, 'but 
being for you, signer Cavaliere, I shall make 
it five francs less a month.* ' My good fellow/ 
interposed one of the two friends, ' make it five 
francs more and don't call him Cavaliere, and it 
will be all right for both.' [G.M.] 

BORD, Antoine, pianoforte-maker, of Paris, 
was bum at Toulouse in 1814. Apprenticed at 
the age of 13 to a cabinet-maker he soon learned 
the use of tools, and the small weekly payment 
he received from his master had to go into the 
family purse, Bord's parents being in straitened 
circumstances and he the eldest child of seven. 
The apprenticeship of three years over, he found 
employment in a larger business, and it so hap- 
pened that he was required to make a pianoforte- 
case (on the model of Roller et Blanche t) for an 
amateur who was himself to complete the inside. 
His assisting in the internal work brought about 
the idea of his becoming a pianoforte-maker. Aa 
there was no business of the kind in Toulouse his 
father unwillingly let him go to Marseille^ 
where he obtained work as a key-maker. His 
desire to learn more than this led him to Lyons, 
where he was employed by a maker who was 
a Saint-Simonien, and who left Bord almost to 
his own resources in making a piano throughout. 
However, this instrument has become of a certain 
importance in musical biography, as Bord's 
master gave it to the composer iVlicien David, 
who took it with him to the East. From Lyons* 
Bord, now 19 years old, went to Paris, and con- 
structed a square piano for a pianino-maker, one 
M. Mercier. While in this employ he acquired 
as much proficiency in tuning as enabled him to 
• rough up,' the technical term for the first tuning 
of a pianoforte. At 20 he began to manu&cture 
upon his own account, but an engagement at 
Pleyel's soon after offering itself, he became a 
regulator, and afterwards travelling repairer to 
that firm. In 1843, Bord began that business in 
Paris which is now universally known by his name, 
and early introduced inventions, the more im- 
portant of which are recorded under Pianofortb 
andPiANKTTB. HediedMar.10,1888. [AJ.H.] 

BORGHI, Adklaidi, fonnerly a celebrated 
mezzo-soprano singer, well known as Borghi- 
Mamo, was bom in 1829 at Bologna. She 
showed as a child great aptitude for singing, and 
received instructiou or advice from Pasta, and 
was also later advised by Rossini to adopt a 
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musical career. She made a successful d^bnt in 
1 846 at Urbino in * II Giuramento * of Merca- 
dante, and was en^iraged there. She sang next 
at Malta, where in '49 she married Signer Mamo, 
a native of that place ; she sang also at Naples, 
Florence, Legliorn, etc. 

Madame Borghi-Mamo appeared in Italian 
Opera firom 1854 to '56, at Vienna in the spring, 
and in the winter at Paris, and was highly suc- 
ceasfal. In Paris, on Doc. 23, *54, she played 
Azucena, on the production there of ' II Trova- 
tore/ Leodato on revival of Pacini's * Gli Arabi 
nelle Gallic/ Jan. 34. '55, Edoardo ('Matilde di 
Shabran '), Arsace, Kosina, La Cenerentola, etc. 
From ^56 to '59 she sang with the same success 
at the Grand Opera, amoncr other parts Azucena on 
production of * Trovatore in French, Jan. i a, '57, 
Melusine (Hal^vy's 'Magicienne'), March 17, 
'58. Olympia (F^licien David's * Herculanum *), 
March 4, '59, in the production of those operas ; 
and as Fid^s. Leonora, and Catarina on the 
respective revivals of * Le Prophfete,* * La Favou- 
rite/ and 'La Reine de Chypre.* (Lajarte, 
Biblioth^que de TOp^ra.) She went back to the 

* Italiens ' and played the title part in the pro- 
duction of Braga's * Margherita la Mendicante,' 
Dec. 20, '59, Desdemona. etc. 

On April la, '60, Madame Borghi-Mamo 6rst 
appeared in England at Her Majesty's as Leonora 
( * La Favorita ') , and sang during the season as Des- 
demona, Eodna, Azucena, Maffio Orsini, Zerlina 
(* Don Giovanni '), and Urbano (• Les Huguenots*), 
and was generally well received both by press and 
public. * She is not only one of the most accom- 
plished singers, but also one of the finest actresses 
of the lyric stage.* (Musical World, May 5, *6o.) 
She also sang with great success at the Phil- 
harmonic, New Philharmonic, at the Norwich 
Festival, and in opera in the provinces. She never 
reappeared in England, but returned to Italy 
and sang at Milan, afterwards at Paris, Lisbon, 
etc. She is now living in retirement at Florence. 

A daughter Erminia, a soprano, has sung with 
success in Italian opera in Italy, Paris, Madrid, 
and Lisbon, and in *75 played Margaret and 
Helen of Troy in the reproduction of Boito*s 

• Mefistofele * at Bologna. [A.C.] 

BORTNIANSKY. Correct date of death to 
Oct. aS, 1 8aS (Paloschi). Add that his complete 
compositions have been published in 10 vols., 
edited by Tschaikowsky (Bernard, St. Peters- 
burg). 

BOSTON MUSICAL SOCIETIEa The fol- 
lowing societies, which give, or have given, 
concerts regularly for the edification of the public 
in- Boston ((J.S.A.), are described in the order of 
their age. 

Handel aitd Haydn Sooibtt. [See vol. i. 
p. 659.] Since that article was prepared the 
society has produced the following works : — 



BerUos't night into IcTPtOSTg); 
BnlltTan'B ProdSgal 80a (1^T»> 
Handera Utracht Jubilate (1880); 
MendeUMhn's hMlm xlUl (1880) 
8alat-Mt0i»' I>«luge<l8{»;; Oraun'i 
D«ath of Jesm (\ml): Gounod'i 
]Ud«mi»tlon (IMS): BublnMsin'* 



Toww of BAb«I OWS): PElna^ 
Natlrlty (1883); Cberublnls D 
minor tUaa (188S) : BrochN Ar> 
ilus (IHR): BMh's Sin' fetta 
Burg (1883); (3ouuod's Mora «c 
VltA(1888); Buh'B B minor 1U« 
(WW). 
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The fifth triennial festival was given in May, 
1880, and the sixth in May, 1883. T^^ bicen- 
tenary of HandeFs birth was celebrated on Feb. 
aa, 1885, by a concert of selections firom several 
of Handera oratorios. Mr. Carl Zerrahn has 
remained as conductor, and Mr. B. J. Lang as 
organist. 

Harvard Musical Association. [See vol. i. 
p. 693.] The fifteenth and sixteenth seasons of 
symphony concerts were given in the Music Hall, 
in 1879-80 and '80-81 respectively, and the 
seventeenth in the Boston Museum (a theatre) 
in *8i-8a, since which the Association has with- 
drawn from the concert-field, it being found that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra furnished all 
the high-class orchestral music that the public 
demanded. Mr. Carl Zerrahn remained as con- 
ductor until the end. 

Apollo Cluh. Formed in July, 1871 ; incor- 
porated by act of the State Legislature in March, 
1873. It is composed of male voices, and is 
supported by aasessments levied on associate 
members, among whom the tickets for the con- 
certs are divided, none being sold to the public. 
Membership as an associate is perpetual so long 
as the assessment is paid. Most of the concerts 
have been given in the Music Hall, and Mr. B. J. 
Lang has been conductor from the beginning. 

BoTLSTON Club. Formed in 1871. Sup- 
ported after the manner of the Apollo Club. It 
was originally intended for male voices, but 
shortly after the retirement, in April, 1875, of 
the first conductor, Mr. Joseph B. Sbarland, 
and the election of a successor, Mr. George L. 
Osgood (who is still in charge) female voices 
were added, though the male chorus was retained 
for portions of each progranmie presented. 
Nearly all of the concerts have been given in 
the Music Hall. 

The Cecilia. Formed in 1874, under the 
patronage of the Harvard Musical Association, 
for the purpose of presenting choral works for 
mixed voices at the symphony concerts. In 
1876 it became an independent organisation and 
has been supported on the associate system. 
Mr. B. J. Lang has been conductor since the 
formation of the club. 

The Euterpe. Formed in December, 1878, 
• for the encouragement of music* Its concerts 
so far, given in various small halls, have con- 
sisted of chamber music by string bands of from 
four to eight. Tickets are distributed among 
subscribing members, whose rights are secured, 
after election, by annual payment of assessments. 
At the concerts the players occupy a stage in the 
centre of the apartment, the audience being 
seated so as to face the stage from all points. 

Arlington Club. Formed in October, 1879. 
Male voices and supported on the associate 
system. In the first three seasons, 1879-83, 
Mr. William J. Winch was conductor. For the 
two succeeding seasons Mr. Geoige W. Chad- 
wick served. The concerts were given in the 
Horticultural Hall. Of late the dub has given 
few signs of life. 

Boston Philharmonic Socibtt. Formed in 
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1880. Deyoted to concerts of Bymphoniee and 
other high-daas orchestral music. Mr. Bemhard 
listemann was the conductor for the first season 
(1 881), Dr.LoaisMaasfor the second (1881-82) 
and Mr. Carl Zerrahn for the third (1882-83). 
The Society has since followed the example of 
the Harvard Musical Association, and for the 
same reason. The concerts were all given in the 
Music Hall, and tickets were distributed among 
subscribing members, after the system described 
in the account of the Euterpe. Tickets for the 
public rehearsal which preceded each concert 
were, however, sold to the public. 

Boston STMPHoirr Orchbstba. See voL iv. 
p. 43. And add that after the third season 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke of Vienna succeeded Mr. 
Henschel as conductor; and at the beginning of the 
fifth season Mr. Franz Kneisel, also of Vienna, 
took Mr. Listemann s post of leading violin. 

Boston Orchestbal Club. Formed in 1884 
for the purpose of encouraging the study of 
orchestral works by young players, professional 
and amateur, who form a complete orchestra. 
Support of the enterprise comes from associate 
members (as in the case of the Apollo Club), to 
whom the orchestra gives in return several con- 
certs in the course of a season. The concerts 
have been given in the Horticultural Hall under 
the direction of Mr. Bemhard Listemann. 

Boston Chamber Mdsio Sociktt. Formed 
in 1886. Supported by subscriptions exactly as 
described in the case of the Euterpe. The con- 
certs so far have included examples of chamber 
music in the larger forms and for instruments 
other than the string quartet, and have been 
given in Association Hall. 

Obfhius Musical Societt. Formed in 1853, 
and consisting chiefly of German members : that 
has been the tongue employed in the concerts. 
Of late the chorus of the Society (male voices) 
has only appeared in public for charitable pur- 
poses or on other special occasions. The So- 
ciety has apartments fitted and furnished like 
a club bouse, and as the social element is now 
most prominent, this description is separated 
from the accounts of the other musical organ- 
isations, the chief purpose of which is, or has 
been, the cultivation of some peculiar branch of 
the art of music. 

The Clefs. A social club, formed in 1881, 
limited at first to sixty, afterwards to a hundred 
members, three fourths of whom must be pro- 
fessionally connected with music. It holds 
monthly meetings during the six months be- 
ginning in November. The only permanent 
officer is that of secretary. At the beginning of 
each season the club elects six members to serve 
in turn as Masters, one for each social meeting. 
The Master is endowed with autocratic powers. 
Men only are eligible to membership. 

Concerning the clubs supported on the asso- 
ciate membership principle it should be under- 
stood that the foUowing have supplied the pei^ 
formers from their nmks of active members : 
Apollo, Boylston, Cecilia, Arlington, and Orches- 
tral Club. The others (Euterpe, Philharmonic, 
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and Chamber Music Society) have hired the 
performers for their concerts. The associate mem- 
bership in each organisation is limited. [F.H J^.] 

BOTE UND BOCK, a firm of mnsic pub- 
lishers in Berlin, founded by Eduard Bote and 
Gustav Bock Jan. 27, 1838. The former retired 
at the beginning of 1847, leaving Gustav Bock 
alone in the business until his death, Apr. 27, 
1863. His widow became the proprietor, and 
his brother, E. Bock, undertook to direct the 
affairs of the firm. 

Among the music issued by the house, the 
works of Neithardt, Hoffmann, Rebeling, von 
Hertzberg, etc., and in particular the collection 
of 'Musica Sacra,' edited for the use of the 
Domchor, deserve mention. The latter is a 
compilation of the most prominent com^xisitioiis 
a eapella, by Italian, Netherlandish, and espe- 
cially German masters of past time. The pub- 
lishers* catalogue contains also a numbo* of 
original works by the best composers, and the 
firm has done much to disseminate a knowledge 
of the masterpieces of Handel, Gluck, Badi, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, by the publica- 
tion of cheap editions ; attention has also been 
given to modem operatic music, especially that 
of Gounod and Offenbach. 

Gustav Bock establi^ed the ' Neue Berline 
Musikzeitung,* and succeeded in obtaining the 
help of all the more eminent writers on music, 
and in maintaining practical relations with them. 
In 1 86 1 his brother Emil Bock became editor. 
It now appears weekly, and contains, besides a 
leading article on the science, theory, or history 
of music, numerous notices from all important 
towns ; but in recent times its importance has 
become somewhat lessened. 

The present owner of the publishing business is 
Herr Hugo Bock, into whose possession it passed 
in February 1873. [A.D.] 

BOTTESINI, Giovanni, a very celebrated 
virtuoso on the double bass, also an excellent 
conductor and composer, was bom on Dec. 34, 
1 8a a, at Crema in Lombardy. He is the son of 
a good musician and clarinet player of his native 
town, and as a boy sang in the chapel choir. He 
early displayed such a remarkable talent for music 
that at the age of eleven application was made 
for him to be admitted into the Conservatorio at 
Milan. It so happened that there was only one 
vacant place, and that for a contrabassist. Bot- 
tesini accordingly commenced the study of the 
double bass, was admitted at the Conservatoire 
and, it is said, before long played almost as well 
as he did afterwards, when his marvellous c^>m- 
mand over this unwieldy instrument excited the 
admiration of the whole musical world of Europe. 
His masters were Rossi for the double baas. 
Basil! and Vaccai for harmony and composition. 
On leaving the Conservatorio he travelled with 
his fellow pupil Signer Arditi (then a violin 
player) and afterwards went to America. 
Eventually he accepted a lucrative engagement 
at the Havana as principal double bass in the 
orchestra, which he retained for many yeara. 
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Here his fint opera, * Christophe Colombe/ wm 
given in 1846. 

His first appearance in this country was on 
Jane 26, 1849, ^^ ^^® Musical Union, where he 
phiyed the violoncello part of one of Onslow*s 
quintets, which, it will be remembered, contain 
prominent solo passages for that instrument. By 
his performance of this and of a solo he aston- 
ished all present, and at once won for himself 
the reputation which he has ever since enjoyed, 
of being the most accomplished virtuoso on the 
double bass in the annals of musical history. 
Those alone who have heard him play can realise 
the beauty of the performance. It is not only 
marvellous as a tour de force, but the consum- 
mate skill of this great artist enables him to 
produce a result delightful even for the most 
fastidious musician to listen to. Extraordinary 
agility and strength of hand, dexterous use of 
the harmonics, purity of tone and intonation, 
perfect taste in phrasing — in fact all the re- 
quisites of a great solo player — are exhibited by 
Bottesinl on this cumbrous instrument. It can 
only be regretted that such exceptional powers 
should not have been devoted to an instrument 
more worthy of them. It may be mentioned 
that Bottesini plays upon a three-stringed bass, 
which he prefers as being more sonorous, and 
with a bow made and held somewhat like that 
of the violoncello, whereas the curved bow gen- 
erally employed in the orchestra was used by 
Dragonetti. (The relative merits of these two 
forms of bow were the subject of an enquiry by 
a committee nominated by the Paris Conser- 
vatoire at the time of its foundation. Dragonetti 
was consulted and the pattern of his bow adopted 
for the orchestra of the institution.) Bottesini 
is also distinguished as composer and conductor. 
In this latter capacity he presided over the 
orchestra of the Italian Opera in Paris from 
1855 to 1857. ^0 ^^ afterwards director of 
the Italian Opera at Cairo. He has written 
several pieces for his instrument, among which 
his fantasia on Sonnambula, the Carnival of 
Venice, and duets which he played with Signori 
Sivori and Piatti, will long be remembered 
— also the opera of 'L'Assedio di Firenze* 
produced in Paris in 1856, * All Baba,* written 
for and performed in London with considerable 
success in 1871, * EroaLeandro* (produced success- 
fully at Turin in 1879), ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ quartets. 
For some time he has paid, with more or less 
regularity, an annual visit to England. At the 
Norwich Festival of 1887 an oratorio by him, 
to words by Mr. Joseph Bennett, entitled * The 
Garden of Olivet,* was performed for the first 
time. It only remains to be added that Bottesini 
is as amiable as a man as he is excellent as an 
artist, and that he enjoys the universal goodwill 
of the musical profession. [T.P.H.] 

BOUCHER, A. J. Add days of birth and 
death, April 10, and Dec. 30. 

B0UFF0NS,Lb8. SeeMATA88iN8,vol.ii.a36. 

BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY, Louis Al- 
BEBT, French composer, bom at Nantes Feb. a. 
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1840, is a member of a &mily in easy circum- 
stances, and is nephew of BiUault, the famous 
minister of the second empire. Having gone 
through a complete course of classical studies, 
and entered the legal profession in 1859, he 
was received into Ambroise Thomas's class 
at the Conservatoire, and in 1862 he carried 
off the first prize for composition. Though 
devoted to his art, Bourgault-Ducoudray has not 
produced much. His chief works are a Stabat 
Mater, performed at St. Eustache Apr. 5, 1868, 
and at the Concerts Populaires, Good Friday, 
Apr. 3, 1874, a work written in an archaic style, 
having in it something of the manner and the 
vague tonality of plain chant without being re- 
stricted to its rules ; an orchestral suite in four 
movements, entitled 'Fantaisie en Ut mineur* 
(Concerts Populaires Dec. 27, 1874), a well 
orchestrated composition, but too long, and built 
on subjects of no interest ; and fimdly, a little 
'satiric ' drama, * La Conjuration des Fleurs,* of 
which he also wrote the words,and which was pro- 
duced under his own direction at the Salle Herz, 
Jan. 27, 1883. Having never written for the stage 
and very rarely for the concert-room, Bourgault- 
Ducoudray has turned his attention towards the 
works of the older masters of the * primitive * 
school, and towards the popular songs of all 
countries. In 1S69 he founded in Paris an 
amateur choral society, and gave in a most ex- 
cellent manner such works as Handel's * Alex- 
ander's Feast ' and ' Acis and Galatea,' cantatas 
by Bach, Clement Jannequin's 'Bataille de 
Marignan,' selections from Rameau, choruses by 
Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, etc. A nervous dis- 
order obliged him to give up the direction of this 
society, which soon came to an end. Ordered 
to a warmer climate on account of his health, he 
went to Greece on a kind of musical mission, and 
brought back some interesting notes on the 
music of that country, which he published in a 
pamphlet entitled * Souvenirs d'une mission mu- 
sicale en Grfece et en Orient* (1876). He pub- 
lished some piano duets, * LeCamaval k A thanes,* 
on popular Greek airs, and an important collection 
of songs, * Trente Mdlodies populaires de laGr^ce 
et de rOrient,' collected and harmonised with 
Greek, Italian, and French words. Since 1878 
he has lectured on the history of music at the 
Conservatoire. He undertook recently a musical 
journey into Brittany, and published on his re- 
turn 'Trente Melodies populaires de la Basse 
Bretagne,' collected and harmonised with a 
French translation in verse by F. Copp^ (1885). 
Though little known to the public, and having 
produced little original work, Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray occupies an honourable position in the mu- 
sical world, and is an enthusiastic musician, 
with ardent convictions and a constant and 
earnest devotion to art. [A J^.] 

BOURGEOIS, Louis. To the article in vol. i, 
p. 263, add the following notice. 

This musician, the son of Guillaume Bourgeois, 
was bom in Paris at the beginning of the 1 6th cen- 
tury. In 1 541 he was invited to Geneva about 
the time of Calvin's return fromStrasburg. On the 
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removal of Guillanme Franc to Lausanne in 1545 
[see Fbanc in Appendix] bis place was given 
to Bourgeois jointly with a Genevan named 
Giiillamne Fabri, the former receiving 60, the 
latter 40 florins of the salary of 100 florins 
which had been paid to Franc. Of the personal 
history of Bourgeois we know nothing beyond 
what may be gathered from some notices of him 
in the registers of the Council of Geneva. These 
are curious as illustrative of the place and the 
time. In 1547 the Council admitted him gra- 
tuitously to the rights of citizenship *in con- 
sideration of his being a respectable man and 
willing to teach children.' Shortly afterwards, 
to enable him the better to pursue his studies, 
they exempted him from duties connected with 
the town guard and the works of the fortifi- 
cations, and presented him with a small china 
stove for his apartment. Before long his salary 
was for some reason reduced to 50 florins. On 
his petitioning that it should be restored to its 
former amount, or even slightly increased in 
consequence of his poverty, the parsimonious 
Council gave him two measures of com ' for 
that once, and in consideration of an expected 
addition to his family.' To a second petition, 
oven though supported by Calvin, they turned 
a deaf ear. On Dec. 3, 1551, Boui^eois was 
thrown into prison for having ' without leave ' 
altered the tunes of some of the psalms, but 
through the intervention of Calvin obtained his 
release on the following day. The alterations, 
however, were sanctioned and adopted. Another 
innovation proposed by Bourgeois fared better 
with the Council. His recommendation to sus- 
pend a printed table in the churches to show 
what psalm was to be sung was approved of and 
rewarded by a donation of sixty sols. 

In 1557 Bourgeois returned to Paris and was 
still living in 1561. His chief claim to notice at 
the present day arises from his connection with 
the Genevan Psalter. The authorship of the 
melodies in this remarkable collection has been 
long a subject of controversy. It has been 
attributed, wholly or in part, to several musicians 
of the time, to Bourgeois, Franc, Groudimel, 
Claudin Le Jeune and others. The claims set 
up for Goudimel and Le Jeune are easily dis- 
posed of. Neither of these composers ever visited 
Geneva or had any direct relations with Calvin. 
In 1557, when the greater part of the Genevan 
psalter had been already published, Groudimel 
was still a member of the Church of Rome. The 
Genevan psalter was completed in 1562, and it 
was not until that year that Goudimel published 
his * Seize Pseaumes mis en musique h quatre 
parties, en forme de motets.* This was followed 
by the entire psalter, first in 1564 harmonized in 
double counterpoint, then in 1565 in simple 
counterpoint (generally note against note), and 
lastly in 1565-66 when Groudimel produced an- 
other arrangement of the psalms for three, four, 
or more voices in the form of motets. 

Le Jeune was but 12 years of age in 1542 
when the first edition of the Genevan psalter 
was published, and not above 21 in 1551 when 
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the whole of Marot*s and the first portian of 
Beza*s translations had already appeared. In 
1564 he published 'Dix Pseaumes de I>aiDd 
nouuellement compost k quatre parties, en forme 
de motets . . .* reprinted in 1580. The psalms 
are Marot's, bat the music is entirely originaL 
Le Jeune died in 1600, and his hanooiiized ar> 
rangements in four and five parts, of the G^Leran 
melodies were not printed nntil the following 
year, nor that in three parts (Book I) until 1602.^ 
But long before the psalms of Goudimel and Le 
Jeune appeared. Bourgeois had himself hanxios- 
ized the tunes np to that time included in the Ge- 
nevan Psalter. In 1547 he published ' Pseanlmes 
cinquante de Dauid . . . traduictz . . par CSement 
Marot, et mis en musique par Loys Bovrgeoys, 
k quatre parties, k voix de contrepoinct e^:^ 
oonsonnante au verbe. Lyon, 1547.* In the same 
year he also published * Le premier Uare des 
Pseaulmes de Dauid, contenant xxiv. pseanlmes.* 
Compost par Loys Bovrgeois. En diuemit^ de 
Musique: It scauoir fiuniliere ou vaadeniUe; 
aultres plus musicales .... Lyon.^ In the latter 
the words of the psalms are those of Marot» 
but the melodies are original and wholly di&reot 
frt>m those of the former work. All these 
harmonized psalters were intended only for 
private use. Down to the present century 
nothing beyond the melody of the psalms warn 
tolerated in the worship of the Reformed Churches, 
and it was not improbably the aversion of Calvin 
to the use of harmony that compelled Bourgeois 
to print his psalters at Lyons instead of Geneva.' 

Before we consider more particularly the an- 
thorship of the melodies in the Genevan psalter, 
a brief account of the origin and development of 
that important collection must be given. 

When Calvin, expelled from Geneva, went to 
Strasburg in 1538 he resolved, after the example 
of the Lutherans in Germany, to compile a 
psalter for the use of bis own church. This, of 
which the only known copy has but recently 
come to light in the royal library at Munich, 
contains eighteen psalms, the Song of Simeon, 
the Decalogue, and the Creed, to each of which 
a melody is prefixed. Of the psalms the wonia 
of twelve are by Marot (i, 2, 3, 15, 19, 32, 51,* 
103, 114, 130, 137, and 143); of five (25, z6,j\6, 
91 and 138) with the Song of Simeon and Uie 
Decalogue, by Calvin himself, and of one (113) 
in prose. These psalms of Marot exhibit vari> 
ations from the text first published by the author 
three years later, and must therefore have been 
obtained by Calvin in MS. from some private 
source. Calvin and Marot certainly met in 
1536 at the court of Ferrara, but there is no 
evidence that any intimacy was then formed, 
or that any communication passed between them, 
until Marot fled to Greneva in 1542. The first 
translation made by Marot was Psalm 6, written 
and published in 1533 in 'Le Miroir de tres 

1 Book I WAS reprinted In ItOT, and wu foUowed by the Seeood 
and Third Books in 1608. The latter books apparently had not beea 
publldied In 160L * In four parts. 

> Specimens of the pealms as hannonixed by Boargeols. Goudimel. 
Le Jeune. and others, are given by Oonan in his work cited below. 

4 Numbered L. ^ter the numeration of the Vulfata. 
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ohretienne Princesse Marguerite.* By 1539 he 
had completed his first instalment of thirty psalras, 
but up to that time they circulated in manuscript 
only. They are all found in a psalter published 
at Antwerp in 1541, and their text is there 
the same as that published by Calvin. Douen 
thinks that the varied readings are due to Pierre 
Alexandre, editor of the Antwerp Psalter, but 
it seems equally if not more probable that they 
represent, largely or wholly, the original text 
of Marot's manuscripts, revised by him when he 
published the 'Trente Pseaulmes/ about the 
beginning of 1542. The tunes to Calvin's own 
tnuislations are German, four by M. Greiter and 
one by W. Dachstein. Calvin returned to Geneva 
in Sept. 1 541, and shortly afterwards, in Feb. 
1542, a psalter (professedly printed at Home by the 
command of the Pope ^) was published at Stras- 
burg, containing, besides the psalms and other 
pieces of the collection of 1539, together with four 
psalms by other writers, the eighteen remaining 
psalms of those which Marot had translated up 
10 that time (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 
22, 24, 37, 38, 104, 113, and 115) and his Pater- 
noster. To the Paternoster and to eight of the 
psalms (4, 6, 9, 22, 24, 38, 104, and 113) new 
melodies were added. On these two collections 
the first edition of the Genevan Psalter was 
based, and was published at Geneva in 1542. 
It contains the thirty psalms of Marot with his 
Pater and Credo (a (Afferent one fipom that in the 
Strasburg edition of 1539 which is in prose), the 
five psalms of Calvin, and his Song of Simeon and 
Decalogue. Of the tunes, seventeen (i, 2, 3, 15, 
25, 36, 46, 9^, 103, 104, 114, 130, 137, 138. 143, 
the Song of Simeon and the Paternoster) are 
taken from the preceding Psalters, but all except 
three (36, 103, and 137) are more or lessmodified ; 
twenty-two tunes are new, thirteen of them (4, 
6, 8, 9. 13, 19, 22, 24, 32, 38, 51, 113, and 
the Decalogue) are substituted for the former 
melodies, eight (5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 37, and 
115) are set to the psalms left with music in the 

Seudo-Roman Psalter, and one is adapted to 
arot's Credo. In Nov. 1542 Marot arrived at 
Geneva, and there translated nineteen other 
psabns (18, 23. 25, 33, 36, 43, 45, 46, 50, 72, 79, 
86, 91, loi, 107. no, 118, 128, and 138) and 
the Song of Simeon, which, with the thirty 
previously published, make up what are commonly 
spoken of as the * Cinquante Pseaumes.* These, 
with Marot's Decalogue, Ave, and Graces before 
and after meat, all with music, were added to 
the psalter in a new edition published at the 
end of 1543. 

In this edition the text of Marot's earlier 
psalms was corrected by the author, and the 
Calvin's Song of Simeon and five psalms were 
replaced by Marot's new versions of the same. 

In 1544 Marot died at Turin, and the Psalter 
remained unfinished until the work was resumed 
by the publication in 1551 of thirty-four ad- 
ditional translations by Beza, which were united 
in the following year to the forty-nine by Marot 
already in use. In 1554 six more psalms ap- 

I IIenc« known M Um pMado-Roman PMtlter. 
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peared, soon followed by another, and the Psalter 
was completed in 1562. 

The following lists show the order in which 
the psalms were published in successive editions 
of the Genevan Psalter : — 

1542. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, la. 13. 
I4> I5» 19. aa. 24, 32, 37, 38, 51, 103. 104, 113, 
114, 115, 130, 137, 143, the Pater, and Credo, 
by Marot. 25, 36, 46, 91, 138, Song of Simeon, 
and Decalogue, by Calvin. 

1543. The seven versions by Calvin were 
omitted, and the following by Marot added — 18, 
23, 35, 33, 36, 43, 45, 46, 50, 72, 79, 86, 91, 
loi, 107, no, 1x8, 128, 138, Song of Simeon, 
Decalogue, Ave, and Graces. 

1551. 16, 17, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 

34» 35. 39' 40. 41, 4a> 44» 47» 73» 9°* "9» i^o, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 129, 131, 132, 
133» I34»^allby Beza. 

To these psalms the tunes were almost cer- 
tainly adapted at the same time, but no copy of 
the Psalter containing them is known of a date 
anterior to 1554. 

1554. The six appendix psalms of this year 
(52, 57, 63, 64, 65 and III), and the additional 
one of 1555 (67) appeared without tunes. 

In 1562 the psnlter was completed by the 
addition of the remaining sixty psalms, proper 
tunes were assigned to thirty*eight of these as 
also to psalms 52 and 57, while the others, as 
well as the remaining appendix psalms of 1554- 
5 (fiZ* 64, 65, 67 and iii) were sung to the 
melodies of other psalms. 

The psalms thus added in 1562, with tunes, 
were— 48, 49, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 74, 75, 
80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 
99, 102, 105, 106, 112, 135, 136, 141, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150. Without tunes— 53, 62, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 76, 77, 78, 82, 95, 98, 100, 108, 
109, 1x6, 117, 139, 140, 142, 144. Including, 
therefore, the Song of Simeon and the Decalogue, 
the Genevan Psalter contains in all 125 tunes, 
of which eighty-five were selected or adapted 
between 1542 and 1554, the rest in 1562. 

The story which ascribes to Franc the editor- 
ship of the Grenevan Psalter will be noticed in a 
separate article, but recent investigations in the 
archives of Geneva have clearly shown that the 
task of selecting and arranging the tunes was 
entrusted to Bourgeois, and an entry in the 
registers of the Council, dated July 28, 1552, 
which will be found quoted at length in the 
notice of Fbanc in this Appendix, distinctly states 
that Bourgeois had set to music the psalms of 
Beza, published the year before, and had ar- 
ranged those already published in the earlier 
editions of the psalter. 

A minute collation which M. Douen has made 
of these earlier editions enables us to see what 
Bourgeois did. In 1542 he adopted, with modi- 
fications, seventeen tunes from the Strasburg 
Psalters and added twenty-two new ones. In or 
before 1549 seventeen tunes were more or less 
altered and eight replaced by others. In 155 1 

s The tons to this p«lm U thftt known In England ab tbo 'Uk) 
Bundndth.' 
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fuur were altered and twelve new melodies sub- 
stituted, some for earlier ones of Bourgeois 
himselt In several instances therefore the tune 
is of later date than the psalm. 

These last changes were final and mark the 
time since which the tunes adopted before 1562 
have remained unaltered. The old Strasburg 
tunes of 1539 which still survived were those to 
Psahns i, 2, 15, 36, 91, 103. 104, 114, 130, 137 
and 143, two of which (36 and 137) retained 
almost their primitive form, and 103 remained 
unaltered. M. Douen considers these Strasburg 
melodies to possess more of a German than a 
French character, and according to Riggenbach 
36 and 91 are by Matthaus Greiter, a member 
of the choir of Strasburg Cathedral. 

How far the other tunes adapted by Bour- 
geois are original it is impossible to determine. 
A few can be traced to a German origin, some 
are constructed out of fragments of earlier 
melody, while others are adapted from secular 
songs popular at the time. It is not improbable 
that every tune in the Genevan Psalter belongs 
to one or other of the above categories.^ 

Bourgeois left Geneva in 1557, and undoubt- 
edly had no connection with the Genevan 
Psalter after that time. The forty tunes of 1562 
were added by another and a less skQful luuad. 
In June 1561 an entry in the ' Comptes des 
recettes et depenses pour les pauvres ' records the 
payment of ten florins to ' Maltre Pierre ' for 
having set the psalms to music. This person is 
conjectured by Becker to be Pierre Dubuisson, a 
singer who in 1565 was admitted gratuitously to 
the rights of citizenship at Geneva, but nothing 
certain is known on the subject. 

It only remains to add that in 1550 Bourgeois 
published 'Le droict chemin de musique, com- 
post par Loys Bourgeois auec la mani^re de 
chanter les pseaumes par vsage ou par ruse, 
comme on oognoistra, au zxxiv? de nouveau mis 
en chant, et aussi le cantique de Simeon. Cren^ve 
1550.' This treatise, in twelve chapters, is the 
first in which a proposal is made to abandon the 
method of the musical hand and to teach music 
by the emplojrment of the solfeggio. An analy- 
sis of it will be found in F^tis, Biogr. des 
Musiciens, ii. 42. The last known work of 
Bourgeois shows him still employed in working 
on the Genevan melodies. It is entitled * Quatre- 
vingt-trois Psalmes de Dauid en musique . . . 
k quatre, cinq, et six parties, tant a voix 
pareilles qu'autrement, etc. Paris 1561.' 

For full details respecting Bourgeois and the 
history of the Genevan Psalter see the exhaus- 
tive work of Douen entitled * Clement Marot et 
le Psautier Huguenot,* 2 vols. Paris, 1878-79. 
The following works may also be consulted : — 
Bovet, 'Histoire du Psautier des ^glises refor- 
mdes,* Neuchatel et Paris, 1872; G. Becker, 
*La Musique en Suisse/ Genfeve et Paris, 1874; 
Kiggenbach, * Der Kirchengesang in Basel* ; and 

I A oompoMr of that dij emplojed hii talents on hamnony rather 
than on melody, and used for bis sul^ects any material that suited 
hU purpose. A difference In style between sacred and secular music 
hardly existed, and 'composing' was often literally ' compoundins.* 

» A mUprint for xjtlv. 
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six articles in the Musical limes (Jane to 
Nov. 1881) by the present writer. [a.A-C.] 

BOYCE, William. Line 15 of article, ajM 
that in 1734 he set Lord Lansdowne's niAsqae 
of ' Peleus and Thetis.* Line 30, for 1 740 read 
1736, and for 1. 33 read and it was given l^ 
the Apollo Society, and subsequently, in 1740, 
at Covent Garden Theatre. In 1 749, wbeo Ut« 
Masque of Lethe was revived at Drary Liane, 
Blow wrote new songs for Beard. P. 267 h, 
1. 22, for setting recid reviving (Diet, of Nat. 
Biog.). Line 28, for 1750 read 1751, aai 
1. 3i» for 1675 read 1755. ^.t the foot of ihe 
same column add that Blow's last theatrical 
work was Garrick's pantomime, 'Harlequin's 
Invasion/ 1 759. To the list of works given 00 
p. 268 a, add • Noah/ an oratorio. [W.H.H.] 

BHADE, William. There is no evidence as 
to the date of his death. 

BRAHAM, JoHir. P. 269 a, last line but 
one, after opera-house insert the Oratorios, and 
the Three Choir FestivaL P. 269 6, L 3, 
read Florence was the first Italian city, etc. 
He had previously given concerts in Para 
with Nancy Storace. lane 24, add ' The Siege 
of Belgrade/ 1802. Line 25, for 1802 r^d 
1803. Line 28, add ' Nareusky/ 1814, and 
* Zuma * (with Bishop), 18 18.' At the Lyceum 
he appeared in ' The Americans/ 1811 ; ' Isidore 
de Merida/ 1827, and ' The Taming of a Shrew/ 
1828. In the third paragraph of the same 
column, add that an American tour, undertaken 
with his son Charles in 1840, was unsuocessful, 
and that his last appearance took place at the 
Wednesday concert in March 1852. [M.] 

BRAHMS, Johannes. Line 4 of article^or 
March read May. Line 29 from bottom, for 
1873 read 1872, and in list of works read D for 
the key of op. 73. (Corrected in late editions.) 
Add the following supplementary article : — 

This master, whose music during the last nine 
years has slowly and surely gained in the esti- 
mation of the musical world, may now justly be 
described not as ' one of the greatest living,* but 
as the greatest living of Grerman composers. 

Popularity, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
his music has not acquired ; nor can it be expected 
to do so, for his compositions, with few excep- 
tions, are written for cultivated audiences only. 
His influence will always be deeply rather than 
widely felt. There is, if we may say so, some- 
thing impal]>able about his creations; at first 
healing their beauties seem to elude our grasp ; 
we are deeply moved, but we cannot clearly 
discern the influences which aflect us. * Brahms/ 
says Dr. Louis Ehlert, * does not stand before us 
like Mozart or Schubert, in whose eyes we seem 
to look, whose hands we seem to press. Two 
atmospheres lie between him and us. Twilight 
surrounds him ; his heights melt in Uie distance, 
we are at once lured onward and repelled.' But 
as we approach, in a spirit of conscientious 
investigation, the mist which hangs over his art 
seems to roll away ; the outlines of his sublime 
creations are revealed more clearly, we recognise 
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the grandeur of these maBteipieces and feel that 
they exist for all time. 

Brahma's published works have now reached 
the opus-number loa ; of these twenty-eight 
have appeared since 1878. 

During this important period of full maturity 
it is noticeable that Brahms's st3'le has imder- 
gone no very marked change. He has kept to 
those conserrative principles which have governed 
his creations almost from the beginning of his 
career. He has added to every branch of art in 
which he has been previously successful ; but the 
drama seems to offer no attraction to his genius. 

By far the larger part of his later composi- 
tions couHist of vocal pieces for one or more 
voices ; indeed no less than seven books of songs 
have appeared since 1880, exclusive of quartets 
and romances for mixed chorus. In these songs 
Brahms*s personality is very prominently dis- 
played. A power of intense expression, a pro- 
fusion of melody of the highest order, a subtle 
treatment of popular sentiment, in its lighter as 
in its more serious aspect, and, finally, a sure 
judgment in the selection of his words — all these 
qualities are even more noticeable in the later 
than in the earlier songs. Goethe, Heine, 
KUckert, Platen, von Schenkendoi-ff, Siegfried 
Kapper — and more rarely Geibel — these are 
some of the poets whose words he uses most 
frequently ; always investing them with deep 
musical purpose, and, where the sentiment 
requires it, employing the most elaborate means 
of expression. As a song-writer he stands alone ; 
he cannot be classed with Schubert, Schumann, 
or Bobert Franz. 

The relentlessness of fate forms the subject of 
the two greater choral works of this period : — a 
setting of Schiller*s 'Nanie,' and the 'Gesang 
der Parzen * fipom Groethe*sIphigenia. They are no 
unworthy companion-pieces to the earlier ' Song 
of Destiny,* though they will not readily attain an 
equal popularity with that most perfect work. 

The compositions for piano— Brahms*s own 
instrument — are not very numerous. The eight 
pieces for piano, op. 76 (Capriocios and Inter- 
mezzos) are highly characteristic of the master, 
both as regards inspiration and scientific treat- 
ment. Some of the Intermezzos, simple and 
touching, contrast pleasantly with Capricdos 
which offer almost insunnountable difficulties to 
the most skilful virtuoso. The two Rhapsodies 
(op. 79) are admirable instances of how success- 
fully well-establiiihed fonns may, in the hands of a 
master, be used to convey the most original ideas. 

Finally we come to ike orchestral works, on 
which Brahms^s claims to one of the highest 
])08itions in the musical world must be based. 
These include two delightful concert-overtures 
(op. 80 and 81), a Pianoforte Concerto in Bb 
(op. 83,) a voluminous work in foiw movements, 
and aViolin Concerto (op. 77) written for Joachim. 
Of the two later Symphonies, No. 3, in F (op. 90), 
seems to combine something of the grandiose and 
heroic character of the first Symphony in C minor 
with the more graceful and delicate features of the 
second in D. Deep and manly feeling expressed 
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with terseness and enei^y, skilful construction 
and powerful development, orchestral colouring 
at once sombre and effective, these are the chief 
features of the first and last movements of this 
symphony ; while the Andante and Allegretto, 
though they hardly sustain the lofty and epic 
character of the work, charm every hearer by 
their exquisite melody and easy grace. 

On so important and elaborate a work as the 
Fourth Symphony, in £ minor, it is as yet too 
soon to pronounce a very definite judgment. To 
many hearers it will seem laboured, and lacking 
in spontaneity ; and there is no doubt that the 
prominence given to musical erudition may be 
neld to detract from the emotional interest 
of the work. The last movement, consisting of 
a passacnglia — a novel form for the finale of 
a Symphony — is highly interesting, but chiefly 
to those able to appreciate its excellent work- 
manship. On the other hand, only prejudice 
could lead any one to overlook the splendid 
qualities of tins last symphony. It is nobly 
and solidly planned, and, in spite of intricate 
thematic details, is carried out with conciseness 
and self-restraint — ^virtues by no means common 
among contemporary composers. It bears the 
unmistakable impression of Brahms's indivi- 
duality in all its wholesome vigour and manli- 
ness; dryness and harshness may occasionally 
disfigure it, but it is as free as the rest of his 
works from anything weak or trivial. Taken as 
a whole, this symphony seems to display, more 
completely than any one of the later composi- 
tions, those rare combinations of intellect and 
emotion, of modem feeling and old-fiishioned 
skill which are the very essence of Brahms*s style. 

The last additions to the chamber-music con- 
sist of a sonata for violoncello and piano in F, 
a sonata for violin and piano in A, and a trio for 
piano and strings in C minor, all of which are 
intensely interesting and full of vigorous beauty. 
A concerto for violin and violoncello with or- 
chestra was played by Joachim and Hausmann 
at Cologne in the autumn of 1 887, and at one 
of the I^ndon Symphony concerts in Feb. 1888. 

There is little or nothing to be added to the 
biography of Herr Brahms. He enjoys the 
unchanging esteem and admiration of his 
countrymen, and wherever the production of his 
works may lead him he is sure to meet with the 
most enthusiastic receptions. Early in 1887 
the Emperor of Germany, in recognition of his 
genius, appointed him Knight of the Order * pour 
le m^rite ' for Arts and Sciences. 

The following is a list of Brahms*s published 
compositions fr^m Jime 1878 to March 1887 : — 
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op. Op. 

091 Bones ftnd BonucM for 4- 96. Sfmphonj In K minor. No. 4. 

pwi Chonu. M. SooaU for Violoncello and 

9». Do. A capella. PF. In F. 

•3b. Ta&llied (Blchendorff). 100. SonaU forVloUn and PF-ln A. 

94. Fire Songs for low roloe. 101. THo In minor for PF. nnd 

9Bi Seven Songt. itrlngs. 

90. Four Songi. 102. Concerto for TfoUn and VIo- 

17. Six Soma. kmoelloinai [R.N.1 

BRAMBILLA, Mabietta. Add date of 
death, Nov. 6, 1875. 

BRANDES, Emma, bom Jan. ao, 1854, near 
Schwerin, was taught music by Alois Schmidt, 
coort-kapellmeiBter at Schwerin, and by Grolter- 
mann, and in 1866 made her first public appear- 
ance there, in Mendelssohn's G minor Concerto. 
In 1871-73 she visited England, and showed hei^ 
self a pianist of considerable performance and of 
still greater promise, viz. March ao, '71, at the 
Mon£ty Popular, when she first appeared in 
pieces by Scarlatti, Schumann (' Arabeske '), and 
Weber (' Moto perpetuo '), and with Joachdm in 
Beethoven*B Sonata in G minor, op. 30, no. a ; 
at the Saturday Popular with Mme. Schumann 
in Bach's G minor Concerto for two pianos ; at the 
Philharmonic April 24 (Mendelssohn's G minor 
Concerto) ; at the Crystal Palace, April 13, '7a 
(Schumann's Concerto) ; at the New Philhar- 
monic May 8 and June 5 (Chopin's E minor 
Concerto), etc. She played with great success in 
Germany and Austria until her marriage with 
Herr Engelmann, Professor of Physiology at 
Utrecht, when she retired firom public life. [A.C.] 

BRANDT, Marianne, whose real name is 
Marie Bischof, was bom Sept. la, 1842, at 
Vienna. She was taught ringing there by Frau 
Marschner at the Conservatorium, and later 
(1869-70) by Mme. Viarddt-Garcia. In 1867 
she was engaged at Gratz, where she made her 
d^but on Jan. 4 as Rachel ('La Juive '). She next 
sang at Hamburg, and on April ai, 1868, first 
appeared at Berlm as Azucena. On the 28th she 
played Fid^s, with such success that she obtained 
an immediate engagement, which extended over 
several years, with the exception of a year's 
interval in 1873. In 187a, on leave of absence, 
she was engaged for the season at the Uoyal Italian 
Opera ; she sans^ once as Fidelio, May a, in which 
she made her d^ut, and several times as Donna 
Elvira, with very indifferent success.^ In 1 882 she 
sang in German opera at Drury Lane as Brangane 
on the production in England of 'Tristan und 
Isolde,' and as Fidelio, when her artistic efforts 
were heartily appreciated. On July 28 of the 
same year she played Kundry on the second per- 
formance of Parsifal at Bayreuth, on which occa- 
sion, according to the Pans Figaro, she generously 
gave her services. For the past two or three 
years she has been a member of the German 
Opera Company at New York. In addition to 
places mentioned, Friiulein Brandt has sung in 
the principal cities of Germany and Austria. At 
Berlin she proved herself a most useful artist : 

1 A thematic catalogue of the oomposet'B works has recentlj been 
published bj SImrock. 

> The resaon of her engagement was to plaj Ortrod on the Intended 
production of Lohengrin, which opera, according to prospectus, was 
to be positlTeljr produced. For reasons uuknown the production did 
not take place untU lOTS. when Miss Anna d'Ang^rl (Augermayer) 
took the part. 
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her voice being yeiy extensive in compass, slie 
was enabled to play both soprano and mezzo- 
soprano parts, as Fidelio, Eglantine ('Euiyanthe '), 
Orpheus, Spirit of Hate ('Armida'), Ortrud, 
Margarethe (' Grenoveva '), Elvira^ SeUca, Am- 
neris (' Aida *), etc., in addition to thote above 
named. [A-C] 

BRANLE. Last line of article, for 287 
retid 289. (Corrected in late editions.) 

BRASS BANDS. See Wind-Band in Ap- 
pendix. 

BRASSIN, Louis, a Belgian pianist and com- 
poser, bom June a4, 1836, at Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
His father was a baritone singer of some re- 
nown, whose real name was de Brassine, and 
an uncle of his was Drouet, the £bmou8 flautist. 
To the &ot that in 1847 his Either was engaged 
at the opera in Leipzig, young Brassin owed 
the most important part of his education, for 
he entered the Conservatorium of that town, 
and became a pupil of Moscheles, having some 
years previously appeared in public at Hamburg. 
He remained in the Conservatorium for five 
years, carrying off numerous prizes. At the 
close of this time he undertook several concert 
tours with his two brothers, and in 1S66 was 
appointed first pianoforte teacher in the Stem 
Conservatorium at Berlin. After a year's tenure 
of this post, he resumed a more or less wandering 
life, and ultimately settled in Brussels as pro- 
fessor in the Conservatoure. In 1878 he ac- 
cepted a similar post at St. Petersburg, where 
he died in May 1884. His works include, 
beside many excellent pianoforte pieces, two 
German operettas, * Der Thronfolger,* and ' Der 
Missionar.' Of his two younger brothers, one, 
Leopold (born May a8, 1843), who made his first 
appearance as a pianist at the age of five under 
Louis Brassin's auspices, is pianist to the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg, and Professor at Berne; the 
other, Grerhard (bom June 10, 1844), is a violinist 
of repute. [M.] 

BRATSCHE (Viola da Braccio), The Ger- 
man name for Viola or Tenor Violin. 

BREITKOPF & HlRTEL. Twelve lines 
from end of article, add date of death of Hermann 
Hartel, Aug. 4, 1875, and that Raymund Har- 
tel retired from business in 1880, leaving the two 
grandsons of Gottfried at the head of aflfairs. 
Since the appearance of the article, the editions 
of Mendelssohn and Moxart, as well as an edition 
of Chopin, have been completed; editions, on 
the same scale, of Palestrina and Schumann, are 
in an advanced state, and a similar issue of the 
works of Schiitz, Gr^try, and Schubert has been 
undertaken. The * Jahrbucher fiir Musikalische 
Wissen.schaft ' (see vol. ii. 30) were discontinued 
in 1867, after the appearance of the second 
volume ; their place has been taken by a ' Viertel- 
jahrschrift fiir Musikwisaenschaft, edited by 
Dr. Chrysander, Professor Spitta, and Herr 
Guide Adler, which has been published quarterly 
since 1885. A supplementary volume to the 
complete edition of Beethoven's works is an- 
nounced (1887). [M] 
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BRENT, Chablotte, soprano singer, was the 
daughter of a fencing master and alto singer, 
who was the original Hamor in Handel's 
' Jepbtha* in 175a, and who, 011 the production 
at Ranelagh in 1759 ^^ Bonnell Thornton's 
burlesque ' Ode on St. Cecilia's day,' with Bur- 
ner's music, admirably accompanied Beard in 
the Salt-box song * on that instrument.' Miss 
Brent was a pupil of Ame's, and first appeared 
as a singer in Feb. 1758 at a concert given by 
Cecilia Davies, and next on March 3, 1758, at 
Drury Lane in Ame's opera ' Eliza,' performed 
oratorio'wise for his benefit. She sang in opera 
at Drury Lane during 1758 and 1759. She was 
then engaged by Beard for Covent Garden, 
where she appeared Oct. 10, 1759, as Polly in 

* The Beggar's Opera,' and where she continued 
until the close of her theatrical career. In 
176a she reached the summit of her reputation 
by singing the part of Mandane in Ame's 

* Artaxerxes ' (produced Feb. a), which had 
been written expressly for her. In 1765 she 
sang at Hereford Festival, in 1766 at that of 
Gloucester, and in 1 767 at Worcester. In Novem* 
ber 1 766 she became the second wife of Thomas 
Pinto, the violinist. [SeePlNTO.] She continued 
to sing at Covent Ga^en until about 1770, when 
she took to touring with her husband. On 
April a 2, 1784, she appeared for one night in 
'Comus' at Covent Guden for the benefit of 
Hull, the stage-manager. Charles Dibdin de- 
scribed her as 'possessing an exquisite voice,' 
and being * a most valuable singer. Her power 
was resistless, her neatness was truly interesting, 
and her variety was incessant ; ' and a later 
writer said, * her bravura singing had consider- 
able merit, her execution being neat, distinct, 
rapid, and at that time unrivalled.' She sur- 
vived her powers, and lived, forgotten by the 
public, till April 10, i8oa, when she died, in very 
straitened circumstanceR, at No. 6 Yauxhall Walk. 
She was buried April 15, in the churchyard of 
St. Margaret, Westminster. [W.H.H.] 

BRESLAUR, Emil. See voL ii. 735 a, 

* BREUNING, a family mainly interesting for 
its connexion with Beethoven. Christoph von 
Breuning in 1 761 was Chancellor of the Com- 
mandery of the Teutonic order at Mergentheim. 
His five sons, George Joseph, Lorenz, Johann 
Philipp, Emanuel Joseph, and Christoph, all 
received important offices either in the Order or 
in the Electorate; and Emanuel Joseph, bom 
in 1 741 , became at twenty a * Conseilleractuel ' 
at the dourt in Bonn, and, Jan. 3, 1 750, married 
Helboe, daughter of Hofrath Stephan von Kerich. 
The good influence of this excellent woman upon 
the young Beethoven renders a word upon her 
character pertinent. She was brought into close 
relations with the literary and scientific circles of 
the little capital, and was a woman of singular 
good sense, culture andreBnement ; mild, kindly, 
affectionate in her domestic relations; as wife 
and mother irreproachable. 

On Jan. 15, 1777, a fire in the Electoral 
Palace caused the death of thirteen persons, 

• Copyright 18*0 bj A. W. THAVra. 
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including Emmanuel Joseph Breuning, in the 
36th year of his age. His widow, who had 
just entered her a8th year, was left with tluree 
children: — Christoph, bom May 13, 1771 ; 
Eleonore Brigitta, bom April a 3, 1773 ; Stephan, 
bom Aug. 17, 1774; to whom a fourth was 
added a few months later: — Lorenz (Lenz), 
bom in the summer of 1777. 

She remained in the house where her husband 
died, which is still standing, across the square 
from the Minster Church. Immediately aft^ the 
death of Emmanuel, his brother. Canon Lorenz 
came from Neuss to reside with her, as guardian 
and instructor of the children. Notwithstand- 
ing the presence of two ecclesiastics in the house 
as members of the family, Wegeler, writing of 
a time some ten years later than Breuning's 
decease, testifies to the broad and liberal spirit, 
the free and unconstrained tone that reigned; 
and this is confirmed by the fact that neither of 
the sons was educated for the priesthood. Besides 
classical studies, exceptional attention appears to 
have been paid to the rifling German literature 
and the works of the leading English authors. 

Into this family, in his 1 8th year, Beethoven 
came first as music-teacher of Eleonore and Lenz, 
and soon almost as a member of it. [See voL 
i. 164.] The good influence upon his intel- 
lectual development and moral character of this 
intercourse with the Breunings cannot be over^ 
rated, and a short notice of the members of that 
household more closely connected with him will 
not be out of place. 

Eleonobb Bbigitta married Franz Gerhard 
Wegeler, Beethoven's biographer, at Beuel, 
March a8, i8oa, and died at Coblenz, June 13, 
1 841, in her 70th year. [See Beethoven, voL i 
p. 166 5.] 

Stephan (Lorenz Joseph Judas Thaddeus) 
the well-known friend of Beethoven in later 
years, also studied jurispmdence at Bonn and 
Gottingen. Shortly before the fall of the Elec- 
torate, Max Franz, Elector of Cologne and 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, gave him 
a position in the Order at Mergentheim. A 
grand chapter held in Vienna in the summer of 
1 801 brought Stephan v. B. thither in the 
spring of that year, where he renewed his 
intimacy with Beethoven, b^^n in their boy- 
hood, when both were pupils of Franz Ries on 
the violin. As the Teutonic Order no longer 
afforded the opportunity of a career, Stephan 
obtained a place in the Austrian War Office, 
and in 1 81 8 advanced to the dignity of Hofrath. 
This rapid rise (in the Austrian service) of a 
young man who lacked the advantages of noble 
birth and aristocratic protection, and was not 
even an Austrian by descent, confirms the tra- 
ditions of his remarkable executive ability, his 
great industry and extreme fidelity to duty. In 
Oct. 1835, Frederick. Prince of Hohenzollem- 
Heckingen, became President of the Imperial 
Council of War. From this moment Breuning 
was exposed to vexations and mortifications, 
which rapidly undermined bis health, and he 
died, ten weeks after the decease of his friend 
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Beethoven, on June 4, 1827. His relations 
with Beethoven, who often tried him sorely, 
have been given in a former article. [See vol. i. 
1726, 1836, 184 a, 1896, 1926, 199 &.] He 
was twice married, first to the daughter of 
Bitter von Vering, head of the Austrian military 
medical administration. She was a pupil of 
Schenk the composer, a fine pianist, and author 
of divers little compositions. Beethoven — who 
had often played duets with her — dedicated 
the interesting pianoforte arrangement of the 
Violin CJoncerto to her. She was bom Nov. 26, 
1 791, and died, says the epitaph composed by 
her husband 'on the 21 March, 1809, in the 
eleventh month of happy wedded life, at the 
moment of the entrance of spring.' The second 
wife was Marie Constanze Ruschowitz, bom 
Dec. I, 1784, died Oct. 5, 1856, leaving one son 
and two daughters. 

LoRENZ (Lenz) studied medicine at Bonn 
and Vienna — whither he came in 1794 and 
renewed his musical studies with Beethoven. 
At parting the then young composer wrote in 
his album to this effect : — 

Tmth exists for the wise, 
BeautT for the feeling heart 1 
They belong to each other. 

Deab good Bbeuninq I 

Never shall I forget the time which in Bonn u well 
as here I have spent with thee. Retain thy fMendship 
for me, so as thou wilt find me ever the same. Vienna 
1797 on the Ist October. 

Thy true friend 

li. V. BEETHOVIN. 

Their separation was final ; on the loth of the 
next April young Breuning died. 

MoBiTZ Gerhard, son of Stephan and Con- 
stanze (Ruschowitz), was bom at Vienna Aug. 
28, 1 81 3. He is 'k.k. Medicinalrath * and for 
many years has been one of the most eminent 
physicians of the Austrian capital. He passed 
his childhood in the * Rothehaus * very near that 
in which Beethoven died [see vol. iii. 425], and 
during the composer's last sickness was much with 
him. Besides numerous pamphlets and articles 
on subjects relating to his profession, he is known 
in musical literature by his extremely interesting 
and valuable little book, * Das Schwarzspanier 
Hans,' a collection of reminiscences of Beethoven 
and the Breimings. [See vol. i, p. 208 a.] He 
has for many yean been an active and influential 
member of the governing body of the great ' Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfireimde.' [See vol. i. 591.] 

Letters from Beethoven to various Breunings 
— the widow, Christoph, Eleonore, Stepha^, 
Lenz, and Gerhard — are given in Nohl's ' Briefe 
Beethovens ' and in * Neue Briefe Beethovens.' 

Beethoven dedicated the following works to 
members of this family: — 

To Fraulein Eleonore the variations on 'Se 
vuol ballare* for PF. and violin (July 1793), 
and the Easy Sonata for PF. solo in C major 
(1796). Nottebohm's Catalogue, p. 148. 

To Stephan the Violin Concerto, op. 61 
(March 1809) ; and to Frau v. B. the adaptation 
of the same for piano. (See Thayer's Beethoven 
(i. 162, etc.) [A.W.T.] 
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BREVE. P. 274 d, 1. 7 fix)m bottom, for 
* All we Uke sheep ' read * And with His stripes.* 

BREWER, Thomas. Add date of birth, 
161 1 ; that he was at Christ's Hospital till 1626 ; 
and that Elizabeth Rogers* Virginal Book (in 
the British Museum) contains two pieces by him. 

BRIDGE, John Frederick, Mus. D., is the 
son of the late John Bridge, a lay clerk of 
Rochester Cathedral. He was bom at Oldbnry 
in Worcestershire on Dec. 5, 1844, and was a 
chorister at Rochester from 1850 to 1859, and an 
articled pupil of J. Hopkins until 1864. He 
subsequently studied under Sir John Goes, and 
from 1865 to 1869 was organist of Trinity 
Church, Windsor. In 1868 he took the d^ree 
of Mus. B. at Oxford, and in the following 
year succeeded Joseph John Harris as organist 
of Manchester Cathedral. In 1872 he was 
appointed Professor of Harmony at Owens 
College, and in 1874 he took his Doctor's degree, 
for which he composed as an exercise the oratorio 
'Mount Moriah. In 1875 he was appointed 
permanent deputy organist of Westminster 
Abbey, which post he held until the death of Mr. 
Turle in 1882, when he was appointed his suc- 
cessor. For the Worcester Festival in 1884 Dr. 
Bridge wrote a choral setting of the Hymn of 
S. Francis, and for the Birmingham Festival of 
1885 he composed a fine setting of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Latin Translation of Toplady's hymn, 
*Rock of Ages.' For the celebration of the 
Queen's Jubilee in Westminster Abbey (2 1 June, 
1887) he arranged all the music ana composed 
a special anthem, for which he received the 
thanks of Her Majesty, and the Silver Jubilee 
Medal. Dr. Bridge is Professor of Harmony 
and Counterpoint at the Royal College of Music, 
Conductor of the Western Madrigal Society, 
and a Musical Examiner for the University of 
Oxford. In addition to the works already 
mentioned, his compositions include anthema, 
services, chants, part-songs, an overture 'The 
Morte d' Arthur,* and a cantata ' Boadicea,' 
which was suocessfully produced by the Hackney 
Choral Society in 1880, besides exoallent primers 
on Counterpoint, Double Counterpoint and Canon, 
and Organ Accompaniment of the Choral Ser- 
vice. [W.B.S.] 
BRIDGE, Joseph Cox, brother of the above, 
was bom at Rochester on Aug. 16, 1853. 
and was a chorister, and subsequently assistant 
organist, of the cathedral from 1861 to 1867. 
He studied under his brother (to whom he actc^i 
as assistant at Manchester) and John Hopkins, 
and from 1871 to 1876 was organist of Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he took the degrees of 
BA. in 1875, Mus. B. in 1876, M.A. in 1878, 
and Mus. D. in 1879. ^^ '877 Mr. Bridge 
was appointed organist of Chester Cathedr^ 
where in 1879 ^® ^^^ ^ conspicuous part in 
resuscitating the Chester Triennial Musical 
Festival, which had been dormant for fifty years. 
For the opening performance he wrote an evening 
service with orchestral accompaniment, and at 
the Festival of 1885 produced an oratorio. 
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' Daniel/ which had been performed at Oxford 
for his Doctor's degree exercise. Dr. Joseph 
Bridge is well known in the North of England 
as the conductor of several musical societies at 
Chester and Bi-adford. During the last eight 
years he has adopted the excellent plan of giving 
free organ recitals in Chester Cathedral every 
Sunday evening. Dr. Bridge was elected a Fel- 
low of the College of Organists in 1879. [W.B.S.] 

BRIDGE, RiCHABP, enjoyed some celebrity 
as an organ -builder, but little is known of his 
biography. He is supposed to have been trained 
in the &ctory of the younger Harris and to have 
been living in Hand Court, Holbom, in 1748. 
He died before 1776. His best instrument was 
that for Christ Church, Spitalfields, London, 
1730. [See also vol. ii. p. 597, and Byfield, 
Jordan & Bbidoe, in Appendix.] [V. de P.] 

BRIDGETO WER, G. A. P. Line 4 of article, 
for Bisla read Biala. Line 5, for in read on 
the 19th of. Line 22, for He read His father. 
Line 5 from bottom, for is heard of no more 
read returned to England, and in June 181 1 
took the degree of Mus. Bac. at Cambridge, his 
exercise, an anthem, being performed at Great 
St. Mary's, on June 30. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

BRIND, RiOHABD, P. 376 i.L 3, /or 1718 
read March 171 7-18. [W.H.H.] 

BRINTSMEAD. Mr. John Brinsmead, the 
founder and head of the firm of pianoforte-makers, 
John Brinsmead &, Sons, of London, was bom 
Oct. 13, 1 81 4, at Wear Giffard, in North Devon. 
He began business at 35 Windmill Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, in 1836, removing to the neigh- 
bouring Charlotte Street, and to workshops in 
Chenies Street in 1 841. The next removal was 
to the present warehouse of the firm, 18 & 20 
Wigmore Street, in 1863, when his sons, Thomas 
and Edgar, were taken into partnership. A 
large factory, necessary for the requirements of 
manufacture, was buUt in the Grafton Road, 
Kentish Town. In recognition of exhibits in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, Mr. John Brins- 
mead was decorated by the French Government 
with the cross of the Legion of Honour. Mr. 
Edoab Bbinsmead, the younger son, has claims 
to special reference on literary grounds ; his 
History of the Pianoforte, with prefatory his- 
torical introduction, was published by Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin in 1868, and, partly rewritten, 
with additions on the Theory of Sound, was repub- 
lished by Novello, Ewer & Co. in 1879. [AJ^.H.] 

BRISTOL FESTIVAL. A festival, lasting 
four days, has been held triennially in the month 
of October, in the Colston Hall, Bristol, since 
1873. On each occasion M^. Charles Hall^ has 
held the post of conductor, and * The Messiah ' 
and * Elijah ' have been given. Besides these the 
following works have been performed : — 

1873. Oct. a 1-24. 'The Creation,* Macfar- 
ren's 'John the Baptist* (written expressly for 
the occasion), and Rosinni's * Stabat Mater.* 

1876. Oct. 17-ao. Verdi's Requiem, 'Israel 
in Egypt.' Spohr's 'Fall of Babylon,* 'The 
Mount of Olives,' and 'The Hymn of Praise.* 
VOL. IV. PT. 5. 
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1879. Oct. 14-17. 'Samson,' 'Walpurgis 
Night,' Brahms's * Rinaldo,' Mozart's Requiem, 
Rossini's ' Stabat Mater,' and the Choral Sym- 
phony. 

1882. Oct. 17-SO. Beethoven's Mass in D, 
Gounod's ' Redemption,' * Spring ' from Hay<in*8 
' Seasons,' Rossini s ' Moses in Egypt,' and Mac- 
kenzie's ' Jason * (written expressly for the 
festival, and conducted by the composer). 

1885. Oct. aa-23. ' Belshazzar,' Brahms's 
' Triumphlied,' Lloyd's 'Hero and Leander/ 
Berlioz' ' Faust.' 

Concerts of miscellaneous music have been 
given on each occasion. L^*] 

BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. Add 
that the Society ceased to exist in 1875, its last 
concert taking place on June i of that year. [M.] 

BRITTON, Thomas. line 11 of article, 
before He established imert In 1678. Refer to 
article Concerto ; and for further information to 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

BROD. Henbi, a very famous oboe player, 
bom at Paris June 13, 1799. He was taught 
the oboe at the Conservatoire by Vogt and be 
came very distinguished : ' His tone,' says F^tis, 

* was weaker than that of his master, but it was 
softer and sweeter; his phrasing was graceful 
and elegant^ and his execution clear and brilliant.' 
He sh&red the desk of first oboe with Vogt both 
at the opera and the concerts of the Conservatoire, 
and was extremely successful both in Paris and 
the provinces. He made considerable improve- 
ments in the instrument itself and in the Cor 
Anglais, though these have been superseded by 
the new system of Boehm. Brod's ' Method ' is 
well known, but his pieces, of which F^tis gives 
a list of twelve, are obsolete. His death, on 
April 5, 1839, gave occasion to one of Cherubini's 
beet moU: — * Brod est mort, maltre.' 'Qui?' 

• Brod.' • Ah I petit son ' (poor tone). [G.] 

BRODERIP, a family of organists. William, 
bom 1683, became a vicar-choral of Wells 
Cathedral on April I, 1701, and on Jan. 2, 171 2, 
succeeded John Geoboe as cathedral organist. 
He died Jan. 31, 1726, leaving a widow and 
nine children. An anthem of his, ' God is our 
hope and strength,' written in 17 13 to com- 
memorate the Peace of Utrecht, is in the Tudway 
collection. John Brodebip, probably a son of 
his, became a vicar-choral (on probation) of the 
same cathedral, Dec. 2, 1740, and on April i, 
1 741, was appointed organist. He died in 1770 
or 1 771. Between 1766 and his death he pub- 
lished a volume of ' Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs,' dedicated to Lord Francis Seymour, the 
then Dean of Wells. In later life he became 
organist of Shepton Mallet in Somersetshire. 
Robert Bbodebip, who lived at Bristol, was 
probably another son of William. He wrote 
a considerable number of works, such as an ode 
on the King's recovery, a concerto for harpsi- 
chord and strings, voluntaries, duets, glees, etc. 
Some psalms by him are included in a similar 
volume to that above mentioned, published by 
JohnBroderip. He died May 14,1808. [W.B.S.] 
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BRONSA.RT, Hans von. Add that in Sept 
1887 he was made Intendant at Weimar. 

BROSSARD, Sbbastien db. Add that he 
had prefixed a short Dictionary of Musical Terms 
to his *Prodromiis Mnsicalis/ published as early 
as 1 701. 

BROWN, Jaiies Duff, bom at Edinburgh 
Not. 6, 186 a, has been an assistant librarian in 
the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, since 1878. His 
claim to notice rests on his reliable ' Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians * (Paisley, 1886), a book 
of considerable value as far as facts are con- 
cerned, though the critical remarks are often 
amusingly erroneous. [M.] 

BRUCH, Max. The following additions have 
to be made :— In 1878 he became director of the 
Stem Singing Society in Berlin, succeeding Stock- 
hausen. In 1880 he was offered the direction 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, and for 
three years England became his home. At the 
end of that time he undertook the direction 
of the Orchesterverein at Breslau. To the list 
of his more important works should be added 
three choral works 'Arminius,' 'Lied von der 
Glocke,* * Achilleus,* as well as a third symphony, 
in E b, op. 61. His * Kol Nidrei,* for violoncello, 
op. 48, has become a favourite at the Popular 
Concerts and elsewhere, and his most important 
work, * Odysseus,' has been given by the Bach 
Choir, under his own direction. [M.] 

BRUCKNER, AiniON, organist and com- 
poser, bom Sept. 4, 1824 »t Ausfelden (Upper 
Austria), and received his earliest musical in- 
struction from his &ther, a village schoolmaster, 
at whose death he was received as a chorister 
into the institute (Stift) of St. Florian, where 
he afterwards became organist. In 1855 he 
obtained by competition the post of organist 
of Linz cathedral. From here he made frequent 
journeys to Vienna to nrosecute his studies under 
Sechter, and from x86i to 1863 he was a pupil 
of Otto Kitzler. At Sechter*s death in 1867 he 
was chosen to succeed him as organist of the 
Hofkapelle, and at the same time became a 
professor in the Conservatorium. To these 
functions he added a lectureship at the Uni- 
versity, to which he was appointed in 1875. In 
1869 be took part in an oigan competition at 
Nancy with such success that he was invited 
to play in Paris and elsewhere; in 1871 he 
gave six recitals at the Albert Hall. Three 
grand masses, besides several compositions for 
male chorus, are among his vocal compositions, 
but his fiune rests chiefly upon his seven sym- 
phonies, the last of which (published in 1885) 
was played at the Richter concert of May 33, 
1887. His style is distinguished by great 
earnestness and considerable originality, though 
it may be reproached with a certain lack of 
contrast, and an inordinate leaning towards the 
manner of Wagner, upon whose death the slow 
movement of the symphony already referred 
to was written as a kind of elegy. [M.] 

BRUCKLER. Hugo, bom at Dresden Feb. 
18, 1845, received his first musical instruction I 
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from his schoolmaster, C. Sahr. When mhomi 
ten years old he entered the Evangelical Gwris- 
ters* Institution at Dresden, where he received 
instruction in singing and the pianoforte fi>oo 
the court oiganist, Dr. Johann Schzieider. Upoa 
leaving the institution he devoted himself aiUrdj 
to music, and after taking violin lesaoita frosa 
Herr Haase of Dessau, who was then livii^ 'm 
Dresden, in his sixteenth year entered the Dreads 
Conservatorium of Music, where he diligeaxth 
pursued his violin studies under Herr Fraiij 
Schubert. Bruckler*sgrowinginclination for sis^ 
ing and pianoforte caused him, aboat eightees 
months later, to give up the violin, in order te 
devote himself entirely to the study of pia&o- 
forte-playing, singing, and composition. A&s 
receiving instmction from Carl Krebs (piao 
forte), Julius Rietz (composition), and othsi, 
as well as making experiments in difl5»<eBt 
branches of music, and diligently studying foil 
scores and literature, Bruckler left the Comser 
vatorium and began to compose industriondy, at 
the same time giving private music lessons. la 
the latter years of hu life he still studied aingiz^ 
with great success under the well-known master 
Herr Thiele, but continually increasing ill>heali& 
compelled him to abandon this pftssionately 
loved study. Rapid consumption brought the 
amiable and modest artist severe suffering, aod 
ended his life at the age of a6, Oct. 7, 1871. 
The only compositions of Brtlckler*s whidi have 
been published are songs; they are as follows: — 
op. I, five songs from Scheff<^*s Trompeter viai 
Skkkingen (Leipzig, Kahnt), op. a, nine songs 
finom the same poem, and seven songs firom 1^ 
posthumous works, selected and edited by Adolf 
Jensen (Dresden, Hoffarth). [W3.S.] 

BRD^LL, Ionaz, pianist and composer, bom 
Nov. 7, 1846, at Prossnitz in Moravia, received 
instmction firom Epstein, Rnfinatscha and Des- 
soff. The first of these played a concerto by his 
young pupil in 1861, which brought the com- 
poser into notice. In the following year BruO 
wrote an orchestcal serenade which was per- 
formed at Stuttgart in 1864. He appeared as a 
pianist in Vienna (where his parents had lived 
since 1849) <^<i undertook several concert toan^ 
performing, among other things, his own oom« 
positions with the greatest success. From 187a 
to 1878 he was engaged in teaching at one of 
the smaller institutions at Vienna. In the latter 
year he came to London, and played at no less 
than twenty concerts. By this time his opera 
' Das goldene Kreuz * (produced Dec. aa, 1875, 
at Berlin) had obtained such success in different 
parts of Germany that Mr. Rosa was warranted 
in producing it in London during the composer's 
stay. It failed to produce any remarkable effect. 
His other operas are * Die Bettler von Samar- 
kand' (1864), 'DerLandfriede' (1877), 'Bianca' 
(1870), and • KSnigin Mariette' (1883), besides 
whioi he has written a symphony op. 31, an 
overture ' Macbeth ' op. 46, two pianoforte con- 
certos, a violin concerto op. 41, a sonata for two 
pianos, a trio, and other works for piano and 
strings, besides pianoforte pieces and songs*. [M.] 
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BRUNETTES. See voL i. 335 ft and iii. 
563 h note 4. 

BRUNI. A. B. Line a of article, for in recul 
Feb. a. 
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BRUSSELS CX)NSERVATOIRE. See 
GsYA^BT, and vol. ii. 4a6 a, 

BRYCESON. BROTHERS, organ-bmlders, 
Lomlon. [See Eleotbio Action, voL i. p. 485.] 
The organ mentioned in the note, built for Mr. 
Holmes, is now in the Albert Palace, Battersea 
Park. [See OaoAN, vol ii. p. 607 ft.] [V. de P.] 

BRYNE, Albbbtus, organist, bom about 
16a I, received his musical ^ucation from John 
Tomkins, organist of St. Paulas. It was prob- 
ably on the death of his master that Brjne 
obtained the same post, which he held until the 
Conmionwealth. At the Restoration he was 
re-appointed, a petition having been presented 
to the King on his behalf. After the great fire 
he became organist of Westminster, a post which 
he probably retained until the appointment of 
Blow in 1669. He is said to have died in that 
year, but there is evidence to prove that he 
was organist and fourth fellow of Dulwich 
College firom 1671 to 1677. '^ '^'* Bryan* who 
was appointed organist of AUhallows* Barking 
in 1676, with a salary of £18 per annum, may 
very possibly have been the same person. In 

* The ViiKin*s Pattern * (Life of Susanna Per- 
wick), 1601, among the famous musicians of the 
time, mention is made of * Albertus Bryne, that 
famous velvet-fingered organist.' A Morning and 
Evening Service by him are in many collections, 
and he wrote besides many sets of words for an* 
thems, as well as dances, 'grounds,' etc. His 
name is variously spelt Bryan, Brian, and as 
above. (Diet, of Nat. Biog., etc.) [W.B.S.] 

* BUCK, Dudley, bom at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, U.S., March 10, 1839, the son of a merchant, 
who intended him for a mercantile life. But 
the son, showing at an early age a taste for 
music, having in fact acquired by self-instrao- 
tion a knowledge of the rudiments of the art 
with sufficient practical attainments to be able 
to play the accompaniments for the masses of 
Haydn and Mozart, the father, realising the ex- 
tent of Dudley's gifts, spared nothing to cultivate 
and lipen them. Dudley's first lessons on the 
piano were given him by Mr. W. J. Babcock of 
Hartford, at the age of sixteen. Being employed 
as a substitute for the regular organist at St. 
John's Church, Hartford, he gave such satis&c- 
tion that he retained the position until his de- 
parture for Europe in 1858. Before leaving 
home he entered Trinity College, Hartford, 
where he remained three years. Four years 
were passed in Europe, eighteen months of 
which were spent at Leipzig, where he studied 
theory and composition under Hauptmann and 
Richter, orchestration and musical form under 
Rietz, and the piano nnder Plaidy and Mo- 
scheles. Among his fellow pupils at the con- 
servatory were Arthur Sullivan, J. F. Bamett, 
Walter Bache, and Carl Rosa. In order to in- 

• Oaty right 1888 by P. H. Jnfta. 



crease his knowledge of Bach he then went to 
Schneider of Dresiden. Rietz being called 
thither at the same time to direct the Royal 
Opera^ Buck was enabled to continue his studies 
under him. A year was also spent at Paris. 
Returning to Hartford in i86a, he was appointed 
oigimist at the Park Church. His plans for 
I seeking employment in a larger field were frus- 
I trated by the death of his mother in 1863. His 
I father dving in 1867, Buck went to Chicago in 
1868, wnere he held the position of organist at 
St. James's Church for three years, his reputa- 
tion as a performer and composer steadily 
growing during this period. The great fire at 
Chicago, Oct. 9, 1871, destroyed his house, with 
a large library, including several important 
compositions in manuscript. Buck then re- 
moved to Boston, where he was appointed 
organist at St. Paul's Church and for the Music 
Hall, and subsequently at the Shawmut (Con- 
CTegational) Church. In 1874 he went to New 
York, where he held the position of assistant 
conductor in Theodore Thomas's orchestra for 
one season. He also had charge of the music at 
St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn, until 1877, when 
he was appointed organist at the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn; and this position he 
still holds (1887). 

Buck's compositions embrace nearly every 
variety of music. They have been received 
with great favour by musicians of every grade, 
and are extensively played and sung throughout 
the Union. He is one of the first American 
composers, with high aims, who has met with any- 
thing like a proper recognition of his labours. 
At the time of his first publications — during his 
residence at Hartford, in 186 a — the proverb 
concerning the lack of honour which a prophet 
receives in his own country applied with 
full force to aspiring musicians in the United 
States. The wide popularity which Buck's 
music enjoys is due to the fact that the strict* 
ness and thoroughness of his early training have 
not interfered with the play of his fancy or the 
freedom of his invention. His ordiestral scores 
show him to be a master of the art of colouring 
as well as of form, and in all his compositions, 
vocal or instrumental, there is displayed a tech- 
nical knowledge of the colour and resources of 
the natural or artificial means employed, com- 
bined with an artistic treatment, which has 
earned the warmest praise from the most critical 
judges. 

The following is a list of Buck's published 
works : — 

Bolo$, Chorm. amd Ortktaira t— 

Pnlm zlvi. (op- 20). 

Easter Morning, Cantato (op. 31). 

FettlTftl Hymn, 'O Feac«, on thine npeoarlni pinions* (orlftnal 
words), for the Peace Jubilee. Boston. June 1873 (op. 07). 

' Legend of Don Munlo,' Dramatic Cantau (original words) (op. 6S). 

' Centennial Meditation of (Columbia.' by appointment of U. 8. Com- 
mission. Cantata, written for the opening of the Centennial Industrial 
Sshlbltion. Philadelphia. May 10. 1876 ; words by Sidney Lanier. 

'The Ctolden Legend.' Symphonic CaataU. extracu fh>m Long> 
fallow's poem, prlae composition at the Cincinnati Festlral, June W&D. 

' The Light of Asia,' Cantata, on a text from Edwin Arnold's poem. 
(Norrllo. Ewer a Co., ISA) 

• Columbus,' Cantata for mala Toloe (original words. German and 
BugUsh). 

Pp a 
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Ckmrek Untie .—Two eoUeetioni of moteti, uiUimiii. ««« : foD sw- 
Tfoes for the Protestant Iplicopftl Cbarch. 

Vocal Uhmc .— Songa ; part-iongs for male and mixed rolcet : ariaa, 
taered and iccular. wHh piano, organ, and orchestral accompaniment. 

Piano and Ckambtr Untie .—Compositions for FT. solo and In ooD* 
Junction with stringed and wind InstnunenU. 

Organ Untie .-Sonatas, concert-pieGes^ Tarlatlons. marches, tnn- 
scriptlons of orertures. 

Edneaiional .—Studies on pedal phrasing (op. B) : lUustratloDS In 
choir accompaniment, with hints In registration. 

His moat important unpublished works are : — 

' Deseret.' Operetta, three acts, words bj W. A. Oromit : produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre. New Tork, October. 1880: 'Marmfon.' Srm- 
phonic overture: Bjrmphony, lb (op. 70): Concertino tor four horns 
and orchestra (op. 71): String QalnteU(op.«6andaB). rF.H.J.] 

BUCK, Zeohabiah, Mu8.D., bom at Nor- 
wich, Sept. 9, 1798, became in 1807 a chorister 
of Norwich Cathedral under Dr. Beckwith, and 
continued such under his son and successor, John 
Charles Beckwith. On the breaking of his voice 
he became an articled pupil of the latter, and, 
on the expiration of his articles, his partner as a 
teacher. On the death of J. C. Beckwith in 1 8a8 
Buck was appointed his successor as organist 
and master of the choristers of the cathedral. 
The degree of Mus. D. was conferred upon 
him in 1853 by Dr. Sumner, Archbuhop of 
Canterbury. He composed some church music, 
not remarkable for either quantity or <|uality ; 
but although an indifferent player, and still more 
indifferent composer, he possessed an extra- 
ordinary &culty for training choir boys, and 
was also an able teacher of the organ. Many 
of his pupils obtained appointments as cathedral 
and college organists. He resigned his appoint- 
ments in 1877, >^<1 <^^ ^^ Newport, Essex, 
Aug. 5, 1879. [W.H.H.] 

BULOW, VON. Add that he remained two 
years at Hanover, and was then appointed 
Hofinusikintendant to the Duke of Meiningen. 
During the five years of his tenure of this post he 
did wonders witii the orchestra, forming it into 
an unrivalled body of players. Since his resig- 
nation of this appointment, in Oct. 1885, he 
has directed various sets of concerts in Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, etc., and has employed his ex- 
ceptional talents as a teacher in the Baff Con- 
servatorium at Frankfort, and in Klindworth's 
establishment in Berlin. He also conducted 
a Musical Festival at Glasgow in 1878. He has 
recently taken up his residence in Hamburg. [M.] 

BURDE-NEY, Jenny, whose maiden name 
was Ney (said by Pougin to be a relative of Mar- 
shal Ney), was bom Dec ai, i8a6, at Gratz. 
She was taught singing by her mother, herself a 
singer, and first appeared in opera at Olmiitz 
(1847), afterwards at Prague, Lemberg, and 
Vienna (1850-53), and finally at Dresden. In 
the last-named city, where she first appeared 
Dec. 1853, as Valentine, she attained a great 
reputation as the successor of Schroeder-Devrient, 
and was engaged there until her retirement from 
the stage about 1868, having in the meanwhile 
married, Jan. 31, 1855, Paul Biirde, an actor at 
the same theatre. In 1855-56 she was engaged 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and 
Lyceum. She first appeared April 19, '55, as 
Leonora (Fidelio\ on the occasion of the state 
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visit of Her M^esty and the Emperor and 
Empress of the French, on whose aoooont do 
attention was paid to the singer. She repeated 
this part twice, but was very coolly received. 
Professor Morley remarked her performance with 
favour in his ' Journal of a London Playgoer.* 
On May 10, 1855, she was better received urn 
Leonora on the production in England of * Trc»- 
vatore,' the only other part she played during her 
engagement She also sang with some suooeaa 

at the Philharmonic. * It would be hard 

to name a soprano voice more rich, more sweet, 
more even tiian hers. It was a voice better 
taught, too, than the generality of German voices 
— a voice delivered without force and inequality. — 
with due regard to beauty of tone and grace 
in ornament But the new language and accent 
hampered Madame Ney ; and her powers as an 
actress here seemed to be only limited.' (Chorlev. ) 
She died May 17, 1886. [A.C.] 

BULL, John. Line 2 of article, for about 
1563 ^^^ ui 1562. (This date is proved by 
a portrait in the possesdon of Mr. Julian Mar^ 
shalL) line i8,/or In read On Nov. 30. P. 28a, 
L 32,/or In the same month r^ad Two days be- 
fore. Concerning Bull's residence abroad, it 
should be added that he went to Brussels and be- 
came one of the organists of the Chapel Royal 
under G^deGhersem. (Dictof NatBiog.) His 
name occurs in a list of persons to whom James I. 
ordered *Gold chains, plates or medals' to be 
given. Dec 31, 1606. (Devon's 'Issues of the 
Exchequer,' 1836, p. 301.) [M.] 

BULL, OLE BoRNEMAN, a remarkable violin 
virtuoso, was bom Feb. 5, 1810, at Bei^gen in 
Norway, where his father practised as a phy- 
sician. Some members of Uie fiunily, especially 
an uncle, were very musical, and at the frequent 
meetings held for quartet-playing, the boy be> 
came early familiar with the masterpieces of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Without having 
regular instruction he soon tried his hand at 
fiddling, and made such progress as to enable 
him not only to take part in these domestic 
practices, but also to play first violin in the 
public orchestra. His first teacher was Paulsen, 
a Dane, and later on he received some instruc- 
tion from a pupil of BaiUot's, a Swede named 
Limdholm wno had settled at Bergen. In the 
main, however, he was a self-taught player. His 
individuality was so strongly marked as to leave 
but little room for the direct influence of a 
teacher. He was himself a true son of the 
North, of athletic build and independent cha- 
racter; and the ruling passion of his life was 
the love he bore to his native land. The glo- 
rious scenery of the mountains and fjords of his 
home, the weird poetry of the Sagas of the North, 
took hold of his sensitive mind from early child- 
hood and filled his imagination. They were re- 
fleeted in his style of playing, and gave to it that 
originality and poetic charm by which he never 
fiiiled to captivate his audience. His father did 
not approve of a musical career, and, after having 
gone through the grammar school at Bergen, Ole 
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Bull was sent to the university of Christiania to | 
study theology. Very soon however we find 
bim the conductor of a musical and dramatic 
society in that town. At this time political 
feeling ran high in Norway, and he appears to 
have taken some part in Uie agitation. At all 
events he suddenly left the country and went to 
Cassel to satisfy an ardent desire of seeing and 
hearing Spohr, for whose violin compositions he 
had a sincere admiration. Spohr appears to 
have behaved somewhat coldly to the rather ec- 
centric and, to him, utterly unknown young 
enthusiast, and the latter left Cassel much dis* 
appointed. He made a short stay at Gottingen, 
where his boisterous manner involved him in a 
duel, and then returned to Norway, where he 
played with much success at public concerts in 
Bergen and Trondjhem. But it was not till he 
went to Paris in 1831 that his powers as an 
executant were fully developed. He failed to 
gain admittance to the Conservatoire, but it was 
then that he first heard Paganini, and this con- 
stituted, as he himself used to declare, the 
turning-point of his life. Paganini's playing 
made an immense impression on him, and he 
threw himself with the utmost vigour into the 
pursuit of technical studies in order to emulate 
the feats performed by the great Italian vir- 
tuoso. Meanwhile his limited means were ex- 
hausted, and being too proud to ask for fiirther 
assistance from his &ther, and failing to get an 
appointment in one of the orchestras, he f^ into 
serious difficulties. According to one report he 
attempted in a fit of despair to commit suicide 
by throwing himself into the Seine ; according to 
another he was attacked by a severe illness 
brought on by low living and mental anxiety. 
Fortunately at this time he came under the 
motherly care of a benevolent Parisian lady, who 
nursed him, and whose daughter he afterwards 
married. After his recovery he made his first 
appearance in Paris (April 18, 183a), assisted by 
Chopin and Ernst, and then started for Italy, 
where he created a perfect furore. From this 
time to the end of his life he contiuued travelling 
all over Europe and North America, taking now 
and then a summer's rest in his native country. 
He played first in London, May 21, 1836 ; at the 
Philharmonic, June 6, and during the next sixteen 
months he gave a 74 concerts in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In 1 843 he went to America for the 
first, and in 1879 ^^^ ^® ^^ ^^^ ^^^ time. 
His success and popularity in the States were 
unbounded, and he began to amass a consider- 
able fortune. He frequently revisited his native 
land, and made himself a beautiful home near 
Bergen. To the end of his life he retained a 
passionate love for the North and his country- 
men; and, touched by the abject poverty of 
many of them, he conceived the idea of founding 
a Norwegian colony in the States. With a view 
to the execution of this scheme he acquired a 
large tract of land (125,000 acres), but, though 
he was not without natural shrewdness in busi- 
ness matters, he unfortunately fell into the hands 
of swindlers, who sold to him what was really 
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the property of a third party. Bull was in 
consequence involved in a troublesome and 
expensive lawsuit, by which he lost a great part 
of his capital. But, nothing daunted, he resumed 
travelling and playing to replace what was lo«t. 
On Feb. 5, 1880, he celebrated his 70th birthday 
in America, and on Aug. 17 of the same year he 
died at his country seat in Norway, where his 
death was deplored as a national loss. 

Ole Bull was a man of remarkable character 
and an artist of undoubted genius. All who 
heard him, or came in personal contact with 
him, agree that he was for from being an ordi- 
nary man. Tall, of athletic build, with large 
blue eyes and rich flaxen hair, he was the very 
type of the Norseman, and there was a cei*tain 
something in his personal appearance and con- 
versation which acted with almost magnetic 
power on those who approached him. The 
writer of this article has been assured by per- 
sonal friends of Ole Bull that his powers as 
a teller of ghost-stories and other tales was 
simply irresistible to young and old, and their 
effect not unlike that of his violin-playing. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that we find 
in him immistakeable traits of charlatanism, such 
as when he seriously relates (see his Biography, 
by Sara Bull) that his 'Polacca guerriera* 
was ' first conceived while gazing alone at mid- 
night on Mount Vesuvius flaming through the 
darkness,' or when he played the fiddle on the 
top of the great Pyramid ! 

Spohr, who was by no means prepossessed in his 
fi&vour, writes of him in his autobiography: — 
' His playing in chords and the certainty of his 
left hand are admirable, but, like Pag:inini, he 
sacrifices too many of the noble qualities of the 
violin to his tricks. His tone, on account of the 
thinness of the strings he uses, is bad; and 
owing to the use of an almost flat bridge he 
can, on the and and 3rd strings, play in the 
lower positions only, and then only^Hajio. Hence 
his performances, whenever he does not execute 
his tricks, are monotonous. We experienced this 
in his playing of some of Mozart's quartets. At 
the same time he plays with much feeling, if not 
with cultivated taste.' 

This criticism, as far as it goes, no doubt is 
fi&ir and correct; but it entirely ignores those 
peculiarities of Ole Bull's talent which constitute 
his claim to an eminent position among modem 
violinists, and explain his success. In the first 
place his technic^ proficiency was such as very 
few violinists have ever attained to. His play- 
ing in double-stoppings was perfect ; his staocato, 
upwards and downwards, of the utmost bril- 
liancy; and although he can hardly be consi- 
dered a serious musician in the highest sense of 
the term, yet he played with warm and poetical, 
if somewhat sentimental, feeling. He has often 
been described as the * flaxen-haired Paganini,' 
and, as we have seen, he was to a certain extent 
influenced by the great Italian. But his imita- 
tion hardly went beyond the reproduction of 
certain technicalities, such as an extensive use 
of harmonics, pizzicatos with the left hand, and 
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BimiUr effects. Li every other respect the style 
of the two men was as different m the colour of 
their hair. While Paganini's manner reflected 
his passionate Southern nature to such an extent 
that his hearers felt as under the spell of a 
demon, Ole Bull transferred his audience to the 
dreamy moonlit regions of the North. It is 
this power of conveying a highly poetical charm 
— a power which is ab»olutdy beyond any mere 
trickster or ordinaiy performer — that redeems 
him firom the reproach of charlatanism. His 
rendering of Scandinavian airs never failed to 
charm and move, and his tourt defcrce^ if they 
raised the smile of the musician, invariably car- 
ried away his audience. He appears to have 
been consdous of his inability to do justice to 
serious music — at least he never, wiUi the ex- 
ception of one or two movements of Paganini, 
played anything but his own compositions. His 
private rendering of quartets is said to have 
proved the wisdom of this self-imposed restraint. 

He used on his violin an almost flat bridge, 
an airangement which enabled him to produce 
beautiful effects by the playing of chords and 
passagres in four parts, but which had the ob- 
vious disadvantages already mentioned. His bow 
was of unusual length and weight, such as no 
man of smaller stature and strength could effec- 
tively or comfortably wield. 

Three only of his numerous compositions ap- 
pear to have been published : a set of * Varia- 
zioni di bravura,' * La Preghiera d*una madre,' 
and a ' Nottumo.* The rest consisted of con- 
certos and other solo pieces, of which a ' Polaoca 
guerriera' appears to have been his ehetxU de 
hataiUe, The titles of others, such as 'The 
Niagara,* * Solitude of the Prairies,' *To the 
memory of Washington,* betray their American 
origin. 

The dates and main firsts contained in this 
article are taken from the biography of Ole Bull 
by his second wife, Sara C. Bull. [I*.I>.] 

BUNN, Alfbed. Add that the date of his 
birth was probably April 8, 1 796 or 1 797. In 
1826 he was manager of the Birmingham 
Theatre, and in 1833 held the same post at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. He was de- 
clared a bankrupt on Dec. 17, 1840. In later 
life he became a Roman Catholic, and died of 
apoplexy at Boulogne, Dec. ao, i860. (Diet, of 
Nat. Biog.) lanes 3-4 from end of article, for 
Long before his career as manager had come to 
an end read In 1840. [See also Dbubt Laitb.] 

BUONONCINL See vol. L p. 649, note, and 
add a reference to Abiosti. 

BURANELLO. See Galuppi, vol. i. p. 579. 

BURGMtJLLER. Fb. See vol. ii. p. 7296, 
where the date of his birth should be corrected 
to 1 806. Add a reference to Flotow and Ladt 
Hsnbibtta. 

BURNEY, Ghablbs. Line a of article, /or 
7 rtad I a. Add that he wrote the music for 
Thomson's 'Alfred,' produced at Drury Lane, 
March 30, 1745, and that in 1747 he published 
six sonatas for two violins and bass. Shortly 
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afterwards Fulke Greville paid Ame .£200 k 
cancel his articles, and took Bumey to live via 
him. In 1749 he married Miss £«tber Seef 
who died in 1761. Ei^t yean after her desd 
he married Mrs. Stephen Allen of Ljzm. h 
1759 he wrote an Ode for St. Cecilia^s Dsj 
wluch was performed at Ranelagh Gautieiis. b 
1806 Fox gave him a pension of ^300, and ia 
the following year he had a paraljtic stn^ 
His appointment to Ghelsea Hoapitsd waa grvs 
him by Burke in 1783. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

The following is a catalogue of the mcwca 
extracts in his * History of Music' : — 

ToL l.«oiitaliia DO moileil wmpto of oouaaqaaDoaL 

vol.il ^ 

BomuM 00 the death of BlchardL from thoFnnmk^ . . «: 
PrologiM to thoParaphimM of the Epistle br St. MaphaQiDvr. C 
Plain Song for the FeMt of St. John the Evaogdktt . . S 

Bong for New Tear^ Oajr s 

Ohanaon de Boland . , n 

Two Ohanaons du Chatelaln de CoQQjr ... . . . « 

Ohanaons du Boman d' Alexandre ^ 

Song of Thlhaut of Navarre ^ 

Chanson * L'autrler par la matinte ] n 

Old Frendi aong (fragment) * Faux aemhlant *. ... 9 

Hymn' Alia TrinlU beat* • 9 

Song on the Tktory obtained at Aftneonrt ^ 

'SumerUleumcnln' . «t 

Cantilena of Gofcio [43 

Canon In epidlapente hy Okenhelm \ c\ 

La Deploratlon de Jehan Okenhetm. par Josqntn dee Pr^ . . «a 
Two canon* from Joeqaln*s HiMa sine nomine. . ... cm 
Trio ' Plenl sunt ' from Josquln's M issa ' lliomme annd * . . «i 

Omnnaflrom Jotquln'tmasa 'Far«anrpgr<«* ^ 

Benedlctus from Do ^ 

'lllierioordtai.'Motectiu .' u 

' M nrae Jorls ter maxlml ' (monodj on Joaquin 'a deatlO Bwe- 

dictoa S3 

'Anlmamea.* Isaac jq 

'Detestlmonlls' Do £ 

Benedlctus a S. P. de la But ^ 

CmclflzosaS. A.Brumel ^^ 

K7rtea4. Anthony Ferln ..la 

KtTltam. Do. 3 

*Qnampnleraes'(1IotettldellaCorona.llb.lll.no.l3>,lfoau>a ' !C 

' Toure oounterfeyting.' Wm. Newark ' j^ 

'Xywofulhari.* Sherjmgham \ %^ 

'That was my woo.' B. Fayrtaz .... . . ' m 

'Alas.itlsl.* Edmund Turges I . 'kta 

* Dam transisset.' Taremer ..... . . ' a: 

* Qui tolUs' from mass 'OMlchaeL* Taremer . . ', '. m 

Do. from mass 'Albanus.' Fayrlhx . . .lis 

' Qoonlam ' firom Do , 1 1 M 

' Gloria,' from another mass by Fayrtu • • • . 1 .* st 

' Bsurientes.' John Shepherd * ^ 

' Bt In terra pax.' from mass * Euge hone.' Tye . . 1 1 se 
' Babbatum Maria M a gd al en e.' Bubert Johnson . • . * m 
Song. ' Enforced by love and feare.' Bobert Parsons . I 1 9m 

VOL. in. 
'Heare the Voyee and Prayer.' Tallys ..... % 

Ps. cxxTlil. * Sellg 1st der geprelset.' Luther ... . 1 a 
Easter Hymn' Jesus Christusunser Holland * • • . 1 s 

'Bin Teste burg' \ ^ 

Hymn 'EswoUunsOott* * j| 

Ps. e. harmonized by Olaode L^Jeune J 40 

'Erhalt unsHerr' '. JA 

Four-part song. 'In deep dlstresse.' Mundy gg 

Anthem, ' Lord, who shall dwell.' Bobert White . . . . c 
'SalvatorMundl.' from 'CantlonesSecrae.' Tallys. . . . n 

Motet. 'Derellnqult.' TaUys ^7 

The Carman's WhlsUe. W.Btrd 9 

'O Lord my God.' Do 

'My mind to me a kingdom Is.' Do 97 

Canxonet.'0ea8e mine eyes.' T. Mcrley m 

Do. 'See, see. mine own sweet Je#eL' Do •!« 

Dr. Bull's difficult passages. fh>m Virginal Book .... 

Dr. Bull's Jewel 

Alman by Bobert Jhonson 

'Fortune,' set by Bird for the Virginal 

' My flockes feed not.' Weelkes 

*Thou God of Night.' John Milton (Sir William Lelghtoa's 

'Tears and LamenUilons') 

' An heart that's broken.' Dowland 

'I shame, I shame.' Do 

Airs, * Like Hermit poore ' and ' Singe we then.' A. Ferrahosoo . 

Canon. ' Venl Creator.' Zarllno 

' Deposult ' from Msgnlflcat In Second Tone. Palcstrlna 

'SIcuterat'from Do. Pletro Pontic 

Miserere. Anlmuoda 
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Motot. 'KulUbotaDnmlne.' Pftlmtrina • • • 
Madr^. 'Ahttnmelneghl.' lUrenzio . . • • 
VUloU alia NapoliUoA. Ferlnone Camblo . . 
OaiuoDe TUIaneselM alia Mapoiitana. Baldassare Donate 
Madrical. ' Moro laaso.' 0«saa)do. Prtnoe of TtooM . 
Foffue. ' Diftiaa est gratia.' Oottanzo Porta . 
BaUoto.'nBeU'liiiaMn.' Gastoldl 

Do. 'L'lanamorato' • 

Montararde's N«w DIsoords 

Madrical. 'Btnocia ml pur.' MontaTorda 

Motat. 'Quampalcra.* Fasta 

Madrigal, 'Madonna, to T'aiDO.* Do. .... 
Motat. * Domina. quid multiplleatl.' Ooodlmal . 
Ohanaon. 'Boqjour.' ClaiidlD la Janna .... 
Xxtraet* from ' La Ballat Comlqna da la Boyna.' 

Hoal. Caarro7 

Madrigal. 'II bianco a dotoa dgno.' Arcadalt 
Ohanaon. ' Ta bonna grace.' Ck>raaliiu Canla . 
Madrigal.' Alma Nemns.' Orlando Laaao 

Do. * Calami aonom.' Ciprlano da Bora . 
Catch and Canon* from ' Pammalla' 

Bounds and (Canons 

Anthem in 8 part*, ezarclaa for an Oxford degraa 
flong. ' Come my Celia.* A. Ferraboaco . 

Whitelocke's Coranto 

Air in Comus. Henry Lawea .... 

Bong ' A lover onca.' Do 

'SingtotbaKingof Kh^B.' William Lawas . 
' Lord, Judge my caoaa.' Do. . 

*Who trust* iu thee.' Do. . 

Fire Balls Consort. JohnJenkin 
Canon. 'I am so waary.' Thomas Ford . . 

Do. * Lift up your heads.' Simon Ivaa. 

Do. ' Non nobis Domina.' Hilton 

Do. *Looli down. O Lord.' T.Ford . 

Do. 'Hold thy peace' 

Kxamplas of Blow's crudities .... 

AnUiem. 'ThewaysofZlon.' Michael Wlaa 

'OloriaPatri.' Deering 

Glee, ' Ne'er trouble thyself.' Matthew Locke .... 
Thraa-part song, ' Sweet Tyrannies ' by the lathar of Henry Pureall 

Chant. Thomas Pureall 

Canon. Turlnl 

DirUlons. specimens of. Seraclni 

Fragments of Italian melody from PallaTldni, Ottn, BoTatta» 

Manila and Facho 

'TinnaNonna,' lullaby. BarbeUa 

Aria dal Tasso. Tartinl 
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Lloanees In MonteTerda 

Fragments of Peri. Caceinl. and Montarartfa . • 

Bee. and Air from Cesti's ' Orontaa' .... 

Fragment of CaTalii's 'Brlsmena' .... 

BcenafromBontempi's'Parlda' .... 

Boena bt>m the first Oratorio. Bmllto del CaTallara 

Bee. from Manochi's 'Tears of Mary Magdalen ' 

Air from Federid's ' SanU Caterina da Siena ' 

Duet from StradeUa's * John the B^tlti . 

Air from Pistocchi's'Maddalana' .... 

Air'Ilmioflgllo.' Scarlatti 

Extract Crom Vecchi's ' AmflpamaMO' 

Kxtract from Caccini 

Fragments and .\ If from Cantata by Carissiml 

Beauties of his cantatas 

Duet from 'Musurgla.' Kireher .... 
Fragments of cantatas and motet by Cesii 
FragmenU of canutas by Luigi Boasi 

Air. ' Dolce amor.' CaTalli 

Fragment of Bandini ....... 

Specimens of Balvator Boaa 

FragmenU of Bassani 

FragmenU from Scarlattrs Cantatas . 

Divisions by various singers 

Fragment from Handel's 'Teseo' .... 

DivUtons by Nlcolai and others 

Air from Ariosti'ft ' Vespasiano ' 

Divisions by Farlnelli 

Atrsungby Fsrlnelli InBroschi's 'Artaxarzas' . 
DivUions (1740 and 17C6) 
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BUSBY, Thomas. Add month of birth, 
December. In the summer of 1769 he sang 
at Vauxhall at a salary of ten guineas a week, 
and about 1786 was elected organist of St. 
Mary's, Newington. The oratorio called *The 
Prophecy ' had been written much earlier than 
1799; it was a setting of Pope's 'Messiah.* 
Lone 15 of article,/or next read had previously. 
'Joanna* was produced at Coven t Garden in 
January 1800. To the list of melodramas add 
' The Fair Fugitive,' 1803. Line ao,/or in April 



re€Ki on May a8. Line 33, for Day r«Ki Age. 
Line 2^ for 1786 read 1785. 

BUXTEHUDE, Dietrich. P. a86 a, line 6 
from bottom, add a reference to English trans- 
lation of Spitta's * Badi,' i. 258 et sm. P. a86&, 
1. a a, add reference to the same, i. a03, note 107. 

BYFI£LD,JoHir,oivan-builder. [SeeHABBis 
k BTnsLD, vol. i. p. ^a, and ii. p. 596 ; also 
Btfield, Jobdak & Bbidoi below. [V. de P.] 

BYFIELD, John, junr., organ-builder. No- 
thing is known of his biography except that he 
died in 1774. The works of the two Byfields 
pass current under one head ; but Dr. Rimbault 
is able to quote eighteen instruments (from 1 750 
to 1 771) as made by the vounger Byfield. "The 
last six of these were built conjointly with 
Green. [See Gbeen, vol. i. p. 6a4.j [V. de P.] 

BYFIELD, JORDAN&BRIDGE,conjointly. 
Many new organs were required for thtt new 
churchesbuilt at the beginning of the i8th century, 
and many incompetent persons were induced to 
become organ-builders. To prevent the sad 
consequences likely to follow, these three emi- 
nent artists formed a coalition to build organs at 
a very moderate chaive, amongst which may be 
cited those of Great Yarmouth Church (1733) 
and of St. George's Chapel in the same town 
(1740). [See also each of these names.] [Y.deP.] 

BYRD,' William, is generally said to have 
been the son of Thomas Byrd, a member of the 
Chapels Royal of Edward YI. and Mary ; but 
this statement is purely conjectural, the only 
evidence upon which it rests — viz. that Byrd's 
second son was named Thomas, as it was sup- 
posed, after his grandfather — having been dis- 
proved by the recent discovery that he was 
named after his godfather Thomas Tallis. The 
date (1538) usually given as that of his birth is 
conjectured from a statement that he was the 
senior chorister in St Paul's Cathedral in 1554, 
when his name was alleged to appear in a peti- 
tion of the choristers for the restoration of cer- 
tain benefactions to which they were entitled. 
This petition cannot be found among the public 
records of the year, though documents relating to 
the restoration of the payments in question are 
in existence, and in these William Byrd's name 
does not occur, though two other choristers, 
named John and Simon Byrd, are mentioned. 
It seems most likely that the composer was a 
native of Lincoln, where a Henry Byrde, for- 
merly mayor of Newcastle, died on July 13, 
151a, and was buried in the Cathedral. Accord- 
ing to Anthony k Wood, William Byrd was ' bred 
up to musick under Thomas Tallis, but the first 
authentic fact in hia biography is his appoint- 
ment as organist of Lincoln Cathedral, which 
took place probably about 1 563. He remained 
at Lincoln for some years, but no trace of his 
residence there has been found in the Chapter 
Records, except the appointment of his successor, 

I anca the article on Btbd was written In Volume I. of the Dic- 
tionary, so much fresh information about him has come to light 
that it has been thought best to write a fresh account of his life. 
Most of the documents upon which the ai>ove article is based were 
printed by the writer in the ■ Musical Bevlew,' for 1881. Noa. 19—21. 
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Thomas Butler, who on Dec. 7, 1572, was elected 
master of the choristers and organist 'on j* 
nomination and commendation of Mr. Willis^ 
Byrd.* From this it would seem that Byrd re- 
tained his post of organist at Lincoln untU 1572, 
although on Feb. 22, 1569, he had been elected 
a GenUeman of the Chapel Royal. It was prob- 
ably during this part of his life that he was 
married to Julian or Ellen Birley, a native of 
Lincolnshire. On Jan. 22 , 1575, TalliB and Byrd 
obtained a patent from Elizabeth for printing 
and selling music and music paper, English and 
foreign, for 21 years, the penalty for the infringe- 
ment of which was 40 shillings. This monopoly 
does not seem to have been very yaluable, as a 
petition preserved in the Stationers' Registers, in 
which a list of restrictions upon printing is given, 
records that * Bird and Tallys . . . haue musike 
bokes with note, which the complainantes con- 
fesse they wold not print nor be furnished to 
print though there were no priuilege.' In 1575 
Byrd and Tallis published a collection of motets, 
' Cantiones, qua ab argumento sacne vocantur, 
quinque et sex parti um,' of which 18 were the 
composition of Byrd. The work was printed by 
Thomas VautroUier, and was dedicated to the 
Queen. It contains eulogistic Latin verses by 
Richard Mulcaster and Ferdinando Richardson, 
an anonymous Latin poem * De Anglorum Mu- 
sica,* a ^ort Latin poem by the composers,^ and 
an epitome of their patent. In 1578 he was 
living at Harlington in Middlesex. The parish 
records prove that he had a house here as late 
as 1588, and he probably remained here until 
his removal to Stondon, in Essex. A glimpse 
of Byrd is obtained in 1579 in a recently dis- 
covered letter preserved in the British Museum 
(Lansd. 29, No. 38) from the Earl of Northumber- 
land to Lord Burghley, which runs as follows : 
* My dere good lorde I amme ernestly required 
to be a suiter to your l[ordship] for this berer, 
M'. berde, that your l[ordshi]p wyll have hime 
in remSbrance wh your &uer towardes hime 
seinge he cane not inioye that wyche was his 
firste sutte [suit] and granted vnto hime. I ame 
the more importenat to your l[ord8hip] for that 
he is my frend and cheffly that he is scollemaster 
to my daughter in his artte. The mane is 
honeste and one whome I knowe your l[ord8hip] 
may comSnde.' The letter is dated Feb. 28, 1579, 
and endorsed ' Bird of y* Chappell/ but what the 
suit is to which it refers is not known. About 
1579 Byrd wrote a three-part song for Thomas 
Legge's Latin play ' Richardus III.* This was 
apparently his only composition for the stage. 
On the death of Tallis in 1585 the benefit of Uie 
monopoly in music-printing became the sole pro- 
perty of Byrd, who during the next few years 
was unusually active in composition. In 1588 
he published 'Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of 
Sadnes and Pietie, made into Musicke of fine 
parts : whereof, some of them going abroade 
among diuers.in vntrue coppie8,are heere truely 
corrected, and th' other being Songs very rare 
and newly composed, are heere published, for 

> See rol. It. p.bSa. 
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the recreation of all such as delight in Musicke.' 
This work was published by Thomas Easte, ' the 
assigne of W. Byrd,' in 1588. In Rimbault's 
untrustworthy Bibliotheca Madrigaliana an un- 
dated edition is mentioned, whidi may be the 
same as one mentioned in the Stationers* Regis- 
ter as being in print on Nov. 6, 1687. The 

* Songs of twines * are dedicated to Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton : prefixed are the following quaint 
'Reasons briefely set downe by th* auctor, to 
perswade euery one to leame to sing * : — 

First, it is a knowledge easely taught, and qtudcly 
learned, where there is a good Master, and an ai^ 
Scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightfoll to Nature, 
and good to preseme the health of Man. 

3. It doth strengthen all parts of the brest, and doth 
open the pipes. 

4. It is a singoler good remedie for a stutting and 
stamering in the speech. 

5. It is the best meanes to procure a perfect pronvnci- 
ation, and to make a good Orator. 

6. It is the onelv waj to know where Katare hath 
bestowed the benefit of a good voyoe * which guift is so 
rare, as there is not one among a thousand, that hath 
it: and in many, that excellent guift is lost, because 
they want Art to expresse Nature. 

7. There is not any Musicke of Instruments whatso- 
euer, comparable to that which is made of the voycra 
of Men, where the voices are good, and the same well 
sorted and ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour 
and seme God there-wiih : and the voyce of man is 
chiefely to be imployed to that ende. 

Since singing is so pood a thing, 

1 wish all men would leame to singe. 

At the end of 1588 Byrd contributed two 
madrigals to the first book of Nicholas Tonge's 

* Musica Transalpina/ and in the following year 
published two more works. The first of these, 

* Songs of Sundrie Natures, some of grauitie, and 
others of mirth, fit for all companies and voyces/ 
was dedicated to Sir Henry Gary, LordHunisdon, 
and was published by Thomas Easte ; a second 
edition was issued by Easte's widow, Lucretia, in 
1610. The second, ' Liber Primus Sacramm C^ui- 
tionum quinque vocum,' was dedicated to the 
Earl of Worcester. It was published by Easte 
on Oct. 35. In 1590 Byrd contributed two 
settings of 'This sweet and merry month of 
May ' to Thomas Watson s * First Sett of Italian 
Madrigalls Englished,* and on Nov. 4, 1591, he 
published the 'liber Secundus Sacrarum Can- 
tionum,' dedicated to Lord Lumley. During 
this period of his life Byrd wrote a vexy large 
amount of music for the virginals, many manu- 
script collections of which are still extant. One 
of the most important of these is the volume ' 
transcribed for the use of Lady Nevill by John 
Baldwin of Windsor, which consists entirely of 
Byrd's compositions. This manuscript was 
finished in 1591, and furnishes evidence of the 
repute which the composer enjoyed at this time, 
Baldwin quaintly writing against Byrd*s name at 
the end of the 1 7th piece, ' Mr. W. Birde. Homo 
memorabilis.' The great esteem in which he was 
held as a musician must have been the reason 
why he continued, though a Catholic, to hold his 
appointment in the Chapel Royal, where for some 
time he had acted as organist. Probably prior 
to the year 1 598 he had obtained from the crown 

* Sm vol. tv. o. SIO a. 
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a lease for three lives of Stondon Place, an estate 
in Essex, which had been sequestrated from one 
William Shelley, who was committed to the 
Fleet for taking part in an alleged Popish plot. 
Shelley died about 1601, and in 1604 his heir 
paid a large sum of money for the restoration of 
his lands, whereupon his widow attempted to 
regain possession of Stondon, which formed part 
of her jointure. But Byrd was still under the 
protection of the Court, and James I. ordered 
Mrs. Shelley to allow him to enjoy quiet posses- 
sion of the property. In spite of this, on Oct. 27, 
1608, Mrs. Shelley presented a petition to the 
Earl of Salisbury, praying for the restoration of 
Stondon, and setting forth eight grievances 
against the composer. From these it seems that 
Byrd went to law in order to compel her to ratify 
the crown lease, but being unsuccessful he 
combined with the individuals who held her 
other jointure lands to enter into litigation with 
her, and when all these disputes had been set- 
tled, and finally ' one Petiver ' submitted, ' the 
said Bird did give him vile and bitter words,* 
and when told that he had no right to the pro- 
perty, declared * that yf he could not hould it by 
right, he would holde it by might* ; that he had 
cut down much timber, and for six years had 
paid no rent. Probably Mrs. Shelley died soon 
after this, for both Byrd's son and grandson re- 
tained possession of the estate. This glimpse of 
the composer*s private life does not present him 
in a very amiable character, but the most curious 
part of the matter is that while he was actually 
in the possession, under a crown lease, of lands 
confiscated from a Catholic recusant, and also 
held an appointment in the Protestant Chapel 
Royal, boUi he and his family were undoubtedly 
Catholics, and as such were not only regularly 
presented in the Archidiaconal Court of Essex 
from 1605 to 1612, and probably later, but since 
the year 1598 had been excommunicated by the 
same ecclesiastical body. A modus vivendi un- 
der these circumstances must have been rather 
difficult, and Byrd can only have remained secure 
from more serious consequences by the protection 
of powerful friends. To this he evidently alludes 
in the dedication to the Earl of Northampton of 
the first book of his ' Gradualia,' in which he says, 
' Te habui ... in afflictis familiee mese rebus benig- 
nissimum patronum.* In 1600 some of Byrd's 
virginal music was published in ' Parthenia.' 

Morley, in his 'Introduction' (ed. 1597, p. 
115), mentions how Byrd, * never without rever- 
ence to be named of the musicians,* and Alfonso 
Ferabosco the elder, had a friendly contention, 
each netting a plainsong forty different ways. 
It was no doubt this work which was pub- 
lished on Oct. 15. 1603, by Easte, under the 
following title : * Medulla Musicke. Sucked out 
of the sappe of Two [of] the most famous Musi- 
tians that euer were in this land, namely Master 
Wylliam Byrd . . . and Master Alfonso Fera- 
bosco . . . either of whom having made 40^'* 
sevendl waies (without contention), shewing 
most rare and intricate skill in 2 partes in one 
vpon the playne songe " Miserere. The which 
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at the request of a friend is most plainly sett in 
severall distinct partes to be sunge (with moore 
ease and vnderstanding of the lesse skilfull), by 
Master Thomas Robinson, etc.* Unfortunately 
no oop^ of this work is known to be extant, and 
the existence of it was only revealed by the pub- 
lication of the entry in the Stationers* Registers. 
In 1607 appeared the first and second books of 
the 'Gradualia,' a complete collection of moteta 
for the ecclesiastical year of the Catholic Church, 
including (in the first book) a setting for three 
voices of the words allotted to the crowd in the 
Passion according to St. John. The first book is 
dedicated to the Earl of Northampton; the 
second to Lord Petre. A second edition of both 
books appeared in 1610. In 161 1 was issued 
'Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets: some solemne, 
others joyfull, framed to the life of the Words : 
Fit for Voyces or Viols, etc.* This was dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Cumberland, and contains 
a quaint address ' to all true louers of Musicke,* 
in which, after commending 'these my last 
labours,* he proceeds : * Onely this I desire ; that 
you will be but as careful! to heare them well 
expressed, as I haue beene both in the Com- 
posing and correcting of them. Otherwise the 
best Song that euer was made will seeme harsh 
and vnpleasant, for that the well expressing of 
them, either by Voyces, or Instruments, is the 
life of our labours, which is seldome or neuer 
well performed at the first singing or playing. 
Besides a song that is well and artificially made 
cannot be well perceiued nor vnderstood at the 
first hearing, but the oftner you shall heare it, 
the better cause of liking you will discouer : and 
commonly that Song is best esteemed with 
which our eares are best acquainted.' In 16 14 
Byrd contributed four anthems to Sir William 
Leighton*s 'Teares or Lamentacions of a Sorrow- 
full Soule.* These were his last published com- 
position. He died, probably at Stondon, on 
July 4, 1623, his death being recorded in the 
Chapel Royal Cheque Book as that of a * Father 
of Musicke,' a title which refers both to hi.s great 
age and to the veneration with which he was 
regarded by his contemporaries. In addition to 
the works of Byrd's which have been already 
mentioned, he wrote three masses for 3, 4, and 
5 voices respectively. These were all printed, 
but copies of the first and second have disap- 
peared, and only a single copy of the third * is 
known to exist. Printed copies of the two first 
can be traced down to the sale of Bartleman's 
Library in 1822, since when they have vanished, 
though the mass for three voices is fortunately 
preserved in MS. copies in Inmiyns's handwriting 
recently found in the British Museum^ and 
FitzwiUiam Libraries. It has always been 
assumed that Byrd*s masses must have been 
written during the reign of Queen Mary, when 
he was a boy, but the faMi that he remained 
all his life a Catholic and continued to com- 
pose music for the Catholic ritual renders the 
assumption extremely improbable, especially 
since the two extant masses themselves show 
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no trace of boyish immaturity, but rather 
belong to the composer's best works. They 
were probably printed (without title-pages) 
in 1588: the type of the mass for five voices 
being that which Baste used when he began to 
print music as Byrd's assignee in tins year. 
The initial-letters are the same as those used in 
Yonge's Mudca Transalpina (1588). Byrd's 
arms (Visitation of Essex, Harl. Soc vol. xiii.) 
were * three stags* heads oaboesed, a canton 
ermine.* He had five children : — (i) Christopher, 
who married Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Moore, of Bamborough, Yorkshire, and had a 
son named Thomas, who was living at Stondon 
Place in 1634; (a) Thomas, a musician, who 
acted as deputy to John Bull at Gresham Col- 
lege — in 1634 he was living in Drury Lane; 
(3) Elizabeth, who married first, John Jackson, 
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and second, — Burdett; (4) Rachel, who married 
Edward Biggs; and (5) Mary, who married 
Thomas Falconbridge. 

Many MS. compositions by Byrd are still ex- 
tant. The British Museum cmtains the largest 
number, including some autographs, but others 
are preserved in the collections of Her Bfajesty 
the Queen, the Marquess of Abergavenny, Christ- 
church (Oxford), Peteriiouse (Cambridge), and 
the Bodleian, Idimbeth Palace and fltzwilliam 
Museum Libraries. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the 
statement that Byrd and members of his fismily 
lived 'at the end of the i6th century* in the 
parish of St. Helen's, Bishopgate, is inaccurate. 
The Byrds who lived there c«longed to another 
family, and were probably not even relatives of 
the composer's. [W.B.S.] 
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CP. 389 o, 6-7 lines firom bottom, /or the 
^ line on which the clef mark stands, read 
the line enclosed by the horizontal lines in 
the clef mark. 

CABEL, Mmb. Correct the existing article 
by the following : — Her name was properly 
Cabu ; she studied at the Conservatoire in 1 848-9, 
and in the latter year made her d^but at the 
Op^ra Comique, with little effect, in * Val d*An- 
dorre ' and ' Les Mousquetaires de la Reine.* 
She was next engaged at Brussels for three years, 
and obtained a great success. After peribrm- 
ances at Lvons and Strassbui^ she was engaged 
at the Lynque, Paris, for three years, and made 
her first appearance Oct. 6, '53, as Toinon, on 
production of ' Le Bijou Perdu * (Adam). She 
also appeared in new operas, viz. * La Promise ' 
(Clapisson), Mar. 16, 54, and 'Jaguarita I'ln- 
dienne* (Haldvy), May I4> '55. In 1854 ^he 
came to England with the Lyrique company. 
She first appeared on June 7 in 'Le Bijou,' 
and made a great success in the 'Promise,* 
'Fille du Regiment,* and 'Sir^ne,' in spite 
of the inferior support given by the above coni> 
pany. On Feb. 23, '56, she reappeared at the 
Op^ra Comique on the production of 'Manon 
Lescaut' (Auber), and remained there until 
1 861, her best new parts being Catherine,' on the 
revival of 'L'£toile du Nord*; and April 4, '59, 
as Dinorah on the production of ' Le Pardon de 
Plo&meL* In 1 860 she played the Figlia, etc., 
as described in vol. i., renewed her successes 
in revivals of ' Le Bijou,' ' Jaguarita,' and ap- 
peared as Feline on the production of 'La Chatte 
merveilleuse • (Grisar), March 18, '62. In 1861 
she was again at the Lyrique, and on March 
21, '63, played in 'Cod fan Tutte,' with a new 
libretto adapted to ' Love's Labour's Lost.' From 
1865-70 she was again at the Op^ra Comique, 

> Xme. Vaodenhearel, then Oftrollne Duprez, dftuvhter of the 
tenur. wu the heroine on its production, not Mme, Cabel, m itated 
III vnl. I. 



and among her new parts were Philine in 
'Mignon,* Nov. 17, '66, and H^^ne, ' Le Pre- 
mier Jour de Bonheur,' Feb. 15, '68. In '71 she 
sang at the New Philharmonic and other con- 
certs, and in'72 sang in French opera at theOp^ra 
Comique, London, in the ' Fille du Regiment,* 
' L'Ambassadrice,' and ' Galath^e,' and was well 
received, though the company was bad, and the 
theatre much too small for important opera. She 
played in the French provinces until 1877, but 
in '78 was struck with paralysis, from which she 
never wholly recovered. She died at Maisons 
Laffitte. May 23, '85. 

A brother- in-law (or son) of hers, Edouard, was 
a singer at the Op^ra Comique and the Ljrrique, 
and sang the song of Hvlas in ' Les Troyens k 
Carthage.' See Berlioz Memoirs. His song 
was well received, but it was nevertheless cut 
out, in order that Carvalho should not have to 
pay him extra salary. [A.C.] 

CABINET PIANO. Line 13 of article, /or 
Lend read Loud. (Corrected in late editions.) 
The improvement described in the next following 
sentence was due to Isaac Hawkins, not to Loud. 

CADENZA. P. 294 a, L 27, for F| read 
F| minor. 

CiECILIA. Line 7 firom end of article, /or 
1834 read 1836. 

C^CILIAN SOCIETY. P. 295 a, 1. 6 from 
bottom, /or a few read neariy thirty. 

CiESAR, Julius. Add that he was probably 
the same Julius Csesar who was a son of Joseph 
Ciesar, and a grandson of Dr. Gerard Csesar of 
CanterbuiT, and who died at Strood on Apr. 29, 
I7i2,aged55. 

CAFARO, Pasquale. Line 3 of article,/or 
in 1 708, read Feb. 8, 1706. Line 12, add day of 
death, Oct. 23. 

CAGNONI, Antonio, bom Feb. 8, 1828, at 
Godiasco, in the district of Vogh'^ra, entered the 
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Milan Conservatorio in 184a, remaining there 
until 1 847. Two operas of small calibre were per- 
formed in the theatre connected with the establish- 
ment, but his first essay before the public was with 

• Don Bucefalo/ given at the Teatro Rfe in Milan 
in 1847. This opera buffik, although it has kept 
the stage in Italy, has never attained success 
outside its own country ; it was given at the 
Italiens in Paris, but very coldly received. His 
successive operas have not been received with 
uniform &vour, though several, especially among 
his later works, have been attended by good 
fortune. Between 1856 and 1863 he held the 
post of maestro di capella at Yigevano, and 
while there devoted himself entirely to religious 
music. The following is a complete list of his 
operas :—' Rosalia di San Miniato' (1845); 
•1 due Savoiardi' (1846); 'Don Bucefalo' 
(1847); 'H Testamento di Figaro' (1848); 
•Amori e Trappde' (1850); *La Valle d'An- 
dorra* (1854) ; * Giralda' (185a) ; « La Fioraja* 
(1855); *La Figlia di don Laborio' (1856); 

• n Vecchio della Montagna ' (1863) ; ' Michele 
Perrin' (1864); 'Claudia' (1866); 'La Tom- 
bola' (1869) ; * Un Capriccio di Donna* (1870) ; 
•Papk Martin' (1871), produced by Carl Rosa 
at the Lyceum in 1875 as *The Porter of 
Havre'; *n Duca di Tapigliano' (1874); 
•Franoesca da Rimini' (1878). In that year 
he retired to Novara, where he became maestro 
di cappella in the cathedral, and director of the 
Istituto musicale. He has since produced nothing 
but sacred music. Two motets, * Inveni David ' 
and ' Ave Maria,' were published in 1886. In 
February of that year Cagnoni was made a com- 
mander of the order of the Corona. He is at 
present (1886) maestro di cappella at Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Bergamo. [M.] 

CALAH, John. Add that in 1 781-1785 he 
was organist of the parish church and master of 
the Song-school at Newark-upon-Trent Correct 
the date of his deat^ to Aug. 5. 

CALASCIONE. Last line but one of article, 
for Cola read Colas. 

CALDARA. Line 9 of article, correct date 
of death to Aug. a8, 1763, on the authority of 
Paloschi and Riemann. 

CALLCOTT, John Wall. Add that in 1780 
he wrote music for a play performed at Mr. 
Young's school. P. 298 a, 1. 14, for In the latter 
year read About 178a ; and add that he occasion- 
ally played the oboe in the orchestra of the 
Academy of Ancient Music P. 2986, 1. a 7, 
for 1 801 read 1795 ; and add that the band was 
formed, as stated, in the former year. line 41, 
for appointed to succeed Dr. Crotch as lecturer 
on music, read appointed in 1807 to lecture on 
German music ; and compare Cbotch in vol. i. 
and in Appendix. For date of death read May 
33, and add that it took place at Bristol, though 
he was buried at Kensington. (Diet, of Nat. 
Biog.) Add the dates of William Hutchins 
C.aLCOTT, 1807 — ^Aug. 4, 1882. 

CALVARY. The performance at the Norwich 
Festival was not the first, as the work had been 
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given in the Hanover Square Rooms by the 
Vocal Society, under Mr. Edward Taylor, March 
27, 1837. [C^.] 

CAMBERT, Robert. Omit the words Some- 
times called Lambert. Line la of article, add 
date of production of ' La Pastorale ' April, 1659. 
Line 14, for in read on June 28. Line 19, add 
day of production of 'Pomone,' March 19. 

CAMBINI. Add day of birth, Feb. 13. 

CAMBRIDGE QUARTERS. The most fre- 
quent application in our own country of the 
principle of Carillons is in the short musical 
phrases which are used to mark the divisions of 
the hour. Among these the quarter-chimes of 
Cambridge or Westminster, and those of Don- 
caster have become most famous. There is an 
interesting account of the origin of the Cam- 
bridge or Westminster chimes. It is said that 
Dr. Jowett, Regius Professor of Law, was con- 
sulted by the University authorities on the 
subject of chimes for the clock of St. Mary's, 
Cambridge, and that he took a pupil of the 
Regius Professor of Music into his confidence. 
The pupil, who was no other than the afterwards 
famous Dr. Crotch, took the fifth bar of the 
opening sjrmphony of Handel's ' I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,' and expanded it into the 
musical chime, which is as follows : — 
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First quartw. 



Second quarter. 
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Third quarter. 




The old < Whittington ' chimes, famous at one 
time in London 



have apparently become old-£ftshioned and out 
of date. 

The chimes of the Royal Exchange (London) 
present the Cambridge arrangement; but with 
this difiference, that bar 2 of the second quarter, 
and bar 2 of the third quai-ter, are transposed. 
It is generally considered that the old arrange- 
ment is best. 

The Doncaster and Fredericton chimes are 
arranged to come in upon a set or ring of eight 
bells, whereas the Cambridge or Royal Ex- 
change chimes need a set or part of a set of ten 
bells, and as so many churches have an octave 
of ringing bells the Doncaster arrangement has 
many advantages for the more general adoption, 
being arranged thus — 

First quarter. Second quarter. 
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^ Third quarter. 




Hour. 


#°^ 




^^1^1 



the fourth quarter being made up of the second 
quarter and the first two ban of the third 
quarter chimes. [S.B.G.] 

CAMIDGE. Line i of article, /or about read 
in. Add that John Camidge received his early 
education from Nares, and that he afterwards 
went to London, where he studied under Dr. 
Greene and took some lessons from Handel. 
Line J^for until his death April 25, read until 
Nov. II, 1799. He died April 25. Line 5, /or 
forty-seven rtad forty-two. Line 7, for 1764 
read 1 758. Line %for death read resignation ; 
and 1. 10, for 1803 read 1799. Line i^for he 
died, etc., read He resigned Oct. 8, 1842, and 
died, etc. Line 15, /or 80 read 86. Add date 
of birth of his son John, 1790. Line 20, for the 
death of his father in 1844 read the resignation 
of his father in 1842. Bottom line, for the 
sentence beginning Early in 1859 read In Nov. 
1848 he became paralysed while playing even- 
ing service, and never recovered sufficiently to 
undertake the duty again. He died Sept. 21, 1859. 
(Diet. ofNat. Biog.) 

CAMPANA, Fabio, bom 181 5, at Bologna, 
and received his musical education there at the 
Liceo. In early life he produced several operas 
with more or less ill-success, according to F^tis, 
viz. ' Caterina di Guise,' Leghorn, 1838 ; another 
(name not given bv F^tis), at Venice, 1841 ; 
' Jannina d'Omano, Florence, '42 ; * Luisa di 
Franda,* Rome, '44; and *Giulio d'Este,' at 
Milan, in or about *50. He then settled in 
London, where he was well known as a teacher 
of singing, and a composer, principally of Italian 
songs, some of which were successful. He com- 
posed two other operas, viz. ' Almina,* produced 
at Her Majesty's, April 26, '60, with Piccolo- 
mini [see PioooLOMiNi], and 'Esmeralda,' pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg, Dec. ao, '69, and at 
Covent Garden Theatre, June 14, '70, with Patti 
as heroine, afterwards produced through her in- 
strumentality at Homburg, in '72. Signer Cam- 
pana died in London, Feb. 2, i88a. [A.C.] 

CAMPANINI, ITALO, bom June 29, 1846, at 
Parma, received instruction in singing there at 
the Conservatorio, and later from IiMnperti of 
Milan. He first attracted public attention in 

1 87 1, on the production in Italy of 'Lohengrin' 
at Bologna under Angelo Mariani. On May 4, 

1872, he first appeared in England at Drurr 
Lane as Gennaro in 'Lucrezia,' with such 
success that hopes were entertained that a suc- 
cessor of Mario and Giuglini had been found. 
From that time until '82, he sang every year in 
opera both there and (firom 1887) at Her Ma- 
jesty's. He did not fulfil his early promise, but he 
still obtained considerable popularity as a hard- 
working and extremely zealous artist. In addition 
to the usual repertory for tenors, he played Ken- 
neth on the production of Balfe's ' Talismano,' June 
II, 1874; Don Jos^ on the production of 'Car- 
men,' June 22, '78; Rhadames ('Alda') first time 
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at Her Majesty's, June 19, '79, and Fan^t oc 
production in England of Boito's ' Me&sto£eie,' 
July 6, '80. He had played the sazne pwm 
Oct. 4. '75 on the occasion of the suocesafnl re- 
production of that opera at Bologna. He ^ksg 
also at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and later ix 
America under Mapleson with great effect. We 
believe he has now retired from public life. Ht 
was present at the production of ' Otello' at Milar 
as correspondent for an American paper. [A.C,' 

CAMPANOLOGY. Refer to Cambbuki 
QuABTEBS, Chimes, in Appendix. 

CAMPBELL, Alexandeb. Add that he wu 
bom in 1764 at Tombea, Loch Lubnaig^. and tli^ 
he and his brother John were pupils ot Tendocd. 
Not long after the publication of his songs, he 
abandoned music and took to medicine, bni 
subsequently fell into great poverty, and diai 
May 15, 1834. (Diet, of Nat Biog.) 

CAMPENHOUT, FBAN9018 vak. CofTcct 
date of birth to Feb. 5, 1779, and add daj of 
death, April 24. 

CAMPION. Add that he published his 
' Poeroata ' in 1 595 . Line 8 of article,/c>r Hayef 
rectd Hay. Line 11, the date of publication of 
the first two books is probably 16 13, as Um 
second contains a song apparently lamenting tb« 
death of Prince Henry. Line 16, Books 3 and 
4 should probably be dated 161 7, as they arc 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Monson, who was im* 
plicated in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and pardoned Feb. a2, 1617. Campion alludes to 
* the clouds that lately overcast' Monson 's * for- 
tune being disperst.' The lines to his patron's 
son, John Monson, also show that the publication 
must have been about this year. [W.B.S.] 

CAMPORESE. For the last line of artieU 
read She died at Rome, 1839. 

CAMPRA, Ain)B£, bom Dec. 4, 1660, at 
Aix, in Provence, and educated in music bj 
G. Poitevin. He gave little promise of distino-> 
tion until his sixteenth year, when his talent 
made a sudden stride; and a motet, 'Deos 
noster refugium et virtus,' then composed bj 
him, was so full of scholarly and contrapuntal 
writing, that his master predicted his future 
eminence. As early as 1679, Campra was 
selected to fill the place of maltre de musique 
in the cathedral of Toulon, where he remained 
until his removal to Paris in 1694. His first 
post there was the directorship of the music 
at the church of the College of the Jesuits; 
and from this he was soon promoted to the 
directorship at Notre Dame. His reputation as 
a composer would appear to have been already 
established, for we are told that crowds went to 
hear his motets at great church festivals ; but 
while thus employed, Campra was also study- 
ing the dramatic works of Lully and Cambert, 
and discovering where his own special talent lay. 
In 1697 he produced his first opera, * L'Europe 
galante.' and this was followed in 1699 by an 
operatic ballet called ' Le Camaval de Venise,' 
but both these compositions appeared in his 
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brother*8 name.^ He waa deterred from pub- 
lishing them in his own name by fear of losing 
his valuable ecclesiastical appointment. In 1 700, 
however, he decided to abandon the church for 
the stage. Indeed he may have been constrained 
to do so, because we learn from a popular rhyme 
of the day — 

Qoand notre archeT^oe saura 

Tanteur do nonvel opera 

M. Campra d^campera. 

AUeluia. 

that the true authorship of his operas had ceased 
to be a secret. * H^ione/ the first opera pro- 
duced under his own name, appeared in 1 700 ; 
and thenceforth for forty 3'ears his works held 
the stage with ever-growing popularity. His 
last opera, * Les Noces de V^nus/ came out in 
1740. Honours and emoluments were freely 
bestowed on him: by a patent dated Dec. 15, 
1 718, the King granted him a pension of 500 
livres, 'in recognition of his merits as a dra- 
matic composer, and as an incentive to con- 
tinued composition for the Academic Royale de 
Musique.' In 1723 he was given the title of 
composer and director of Music to the Prince 
de Conti, and in the same year he was nomi- 
nated maltre de chapelle to the King, as well 
as director of the pages at the Chapelle Royale. 
This last appointment he held until his death 
at Versailles on June 29, 1744. 

Campni's historic place in the French opera 
was between two composers whose eminence 
transcended his own ; ne followed Lully and 
preceded Rameau,' but his inferiority to them 
should not make us overlook his marked supe- 
riority to his own contemporaries, such as Co- 
lasse and Destouches. Indeed Campra*s operas 
are the only ones besides those of Lully which 
kept their place on the stage during me first 
half of the i8th century. In the opera of 
* Tancrfede,' Campra rises to a very high level ; 
it is a work full of warmth and life and genuine 
feeling, which was popular from its first appear- 
ance in 1703 until its last performance in 1764.' 
Still it must be owned that Campra failed to 
contribute to the progressive development of the 
French opera, and Us failure may be ascribed 
in part to want of originality, but even more to 
an excessive deference to the taste and fancies 
of the public. It was a time when the so-called 
spectacle* coup6s — i.e, performances in one even- 
ing; of favourite acts or scenes from different 
operas — were in special vogue, and to Antoine 
Danchet, the librettist of 'H^one' and several 
other operas of Campra's, is assigned the dubious 
distinction of having popularised this fragmen- 
tary kind of dramatic representation. Campra 
himself, with his *L'Europe galante,* was one 
of the first composers to enter upon this debased 
path of art ; and as a perfect type of his work 
in this cat^^ry, we may mention the operatic 

t JoM|>h Campra. a doabW-bass player at the Opera la 1699. He 
receWed a prnslon in 1737, end was ttill living la 1744. 

I For Cempre'* high appreciation of Bameau. Me vol. 111. 70 b. 

i This open pertly owed lu greet success to the circumstance that 
the berolDc (Clorinde) was Uken by a contralto (Mdlle. Maupin) lor 
the flnt time since the foundation of the French opera. 
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ballet called 'Les Fdtes V^nitiennes,* which has 
been described as a lyrical kaleidoscope. 
Fetis gives the following list of his works : — 

* L'Europe Galante.* 1097 (with lome plecee by Destouchee) ; * Car- 
naval de Venlse,' 1680 ; *H^slone.'1700; ' Ar^thusa,' 1701 : 'Fra(> 
menu de Lulli.' Sept. 1702 : ' Tancrbde,' Nov. 1708 ; ' Lee Muses.' 1708 ; 
'Iphlc^Dle en Taurlde.' May 1704 (with DesmareU); 'T^l^maque.* 
Kov. 1704; 'Aline,' 1706; 'Le Tilomphe de I'Amoor.' Sept. 1705; 
' HIppodamle.' 1706 : ' Les F«tes V^nltteonee,' 1710 : an act of ' Laura 
et Petrarque,' Dec. 1711 ; ' Idom^n^ 1712 ; ' Les Amours de Mars et 
de V«nus.' 1712 : • Tvl^he.' 1713 : ' Camllle.' 1717 : ' Les Axes.' 17U ; 

* Achllle et IMidamle.' 17% ; savaral acu of ' SlUne et Bacchus.' Oct. 
1782. 

Besides these works, Campra wrote also : — 

* V^nns.' 16118 ; ' Le destln du nouveau Sitele.' a divertiisement for the 
year 1700 ; « Les F«tes de (}orlnthe.' 1717 ; 'La FMe de I'lle Adam.' 
divertissement for the Conn, 1732; 'Les Muses rassembl^es par 
TAmour.' 172S : 'Le (34nla de la Bottrgocne,' divertissement for the 
(Tourt, 1733 ; 'Les Mooes da Vtoos,' a score wrlttau in 1740, at the 
age of 80. 

as well as three books of cantatas, and five books 
of motets. The once celebrated air ' La Furstem- 
berg* was also by him. 

In the preface to his * Cantates Fran9oises ' 
(dated 1 708) Campra states that he has attempted 
to combine the characteristics of the French and 
Italian schools, and the attention paid by him to 
the latter school is clearly indicated by the use of 
the orchestra and the more expressive treatment 
of the words, especially in the later collections, 
dated respectively 1714 and 1718. In his 
motets * he paid special heed to the solo voice, 
and emancipated it frt>m the mere declamatory 
phrases so prevalent in Lully*s time. It is note- 
worthy also that Campra was the first composer 
who obtained permission to use other instru- 
ments besides the otgan in ohuroh music ; and 
his indications of the different instruments em- 
ployed give proof of his acquaintance with them, 
although his study of orchestral colouring may 
have been very slight.^ Among the more beau- 
tiful of his motets is the last of the 3rd book : 
its brilliant and effective passages for the solo 
voice, and expression marks, sudx as affettuoao, 
etc., are tokens of its thoroughly Italian charac- 
ter. These works furnish us with the best 
criterion of Campra's merits as a cultivated 
musician, although* his operas chiefly established 
his popular fame. 

(See also A. Pougin*B study of Campra and 
his works, which appeared in the M^estrel, 
Series 47, No. 15.) [A.H.W.] 

CANTABILE. See vol. i. p. 426. 

CANTATA. P. 305 a, 1. 3-4 from bottom. 
The number of cantatas published by the Bach- 
Gesellschaft up to the present year (1888) is 170. 
See Bach-Geskllscuapt and KiBOHENCAi^TATBir 
in Appendix. 

CANTERBURY PILGRIMS, THE. Opera 
in three acts; written by Gilbert k Beckett, 
music by C. ViUiers Stanford. Composed for, 
and produced by, the Carl Rosa company, 
Drury Lane, April a8, 1884. [M.] 

4 Campra's Ave books of motets did not appear first In 1706 (Fetla). 
nor In 1609 (Fongln). fcr Dr. W. Langhaus says be Is In possession 
or a McoMi edition dated \fm. They are dedicated to the Abb^ of 
St. Sever de la Orange Trianon. 

3 In the motet on the 12Sih Psalm, 4 grand ChoBur. there is a group 
ot two oboes and bassoon used for strengthening the accompaniment, 
and also for short solos ; but written on the title-page is the remark 
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CANTILENA— etymologicaUy, a little song. 
This term was formerly applied to the upper 
or solo part of a macuigal ; also to a sniall 
oantata or any short piece for one voice. At 
the present time the term is employed in in- 
stromeAtal music to denote a flowing melodious 
phrase of a vocal character ; or, to indicate the 
smooth rendering of slow expressive passages. 
It is also sometimes used as a substitute for 
CantabUe. [A.H.W.] 

CANTIONES SACR-ffi. The name given to 
several coUeotionB of Latin motets published in 
London between 1575 and 1 6 10. They comprise 
the following: — 'Ouitionee quae ab argumento 
sacrse vocantur, quinque et sex partium,' by 
Tallis and Byrd, 1575' (see Tallts, Thomas] ; 
and the following by Byrd alone : — * Liber Pri- 
mus Sacrarum Cajitionuln Quinque Vocum,' 
1589 (reprinted in score by the Musical Anti- 
quarian Society, 1842) ; ' Liber Secundus Sacra- 
rum Cantionum Quinque Vocum/ 1591 ; *Gra- 
dualia, ac Cantiones Sacrse quini8,quatemis, trinis 
vocibus concinnatse, Idber Primus, and the same, 
•Liber Secundus/ 1607. See Btbd in Appen- 
dix. [W.H.H.] 

CANTOR (MedisBval Lat. Primiceriui ; Eng. 
Precentor, Chanter; Fr. Chantre, Grand 
Chanirt). 

I. A title given, in Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, to the leader of the singing. In Eng- 
lish Cathedrals, the Precentor is usually second 
only in dignity to the Dean; the Precentor of 
Sarum claiming still higher rank, as representing 
the entire Province of Canterbury — an honour 
which has long existed only in name. His seat 
is the first retum-stnll, on the north side of the 
Choir, facing the Altar; for which reason the 
north side is called Cantoris, or the Chanter's 
side. In some few Cathedrals in this country, 
the familiar term, Chanter, is still retained ; and 
the Succentor is called the Sub-Chanter. The 
Latinised form. Cantor, is always used in Ger- 
many ; but, in France, Chantre is frequently 
exchanged for Maltre de Chapelle. 

The duty of the Precentor is, to intone the 
Psalms and Canticles — at least, where Gregorian 
Services are used ; to exercise a general super- 
vision over the singing ; to select the music ; and, 
to take care that it is properly performed. It is 
from the first of these functions that he derives 
his title ; but, in consequence of the high rank 
attached to the preferment, it is generally given 
to a beneficed Clergyman who performs its 
duties by deputy. 

II. A name given to the Principal of a Col- 
lege of Church Music. 

We hear of the foundation of such a College, 
in Rome, as early as the 4th century; but it 
was not until the Pontificate of S. Gregory the 
Great (590-604) that the Roman ScholsB Can- 
torum began to exercise any very serious influ- 
ence upon the development of Church Music. 
A sketch of their subsequent history will be 
found in voU iii. p. 519. Charlemagne founded 
Singing Schools in many parts of his donunions ; 
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and watched over them with paternal care. 
Every such School was governed by its own 
special Primicerius, or Cantor ; and, as the ciir> 
riculum was not confined to singing, but com* 
prised a complete course of instruction in music, 
the influence of a learned Cantor was very great. 
In later times the number of these institutions 
increased rapidly ; and many of the old found- 
ations still flourish. The French MaItrisss 
were excellent in principle; but, as time pro- 
gressed, they admitted the secular element, and 
their Chantres developed into true Maltres de 
Chapelle. One of the oldest and most important 
foundations in Germany was that at the Abbey 
of Fulda. But the Cantors who have exercised 
the strongest influence on modem Art are those 
of the Thomas-Schule at Leipxig. [See vol. ii. 
p. 1 15 a, aud Lbipzio in Appen£x.] [W.S.R.] 

CANTUS FICTUS. See MusiOA Fiota. 

CAPOUL, JosEFH YicroB Am^£e, bom 
Feb. 37, 1839, at Toulouse, entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in '59, studied singing there under 
R^vial, and comic opera under Mocker, and in 
'61 gained the first prize in the latter class. On 
Aug. a6 of the last-named year he made his 
d^ut at the Op^ra Comique as Daniel in ' Le 
Ch&let ' (Adam), and next played Tonio in * La 
Fille du Regiment.* He became a great fitvourite 
there, being good-looking, with a pleasant tenor 
voice, somewhat spoiled by the ' vibrato ' ; he 
was a good actor in both serious and light parts, 
and was considered by the Parisians as the suo 
cesBor to Roger, though never the equal of that 
famous artist. He remained at that theatre 
until *70. Among his best parts may be men- 
tioned Georges Brown (*La Dame Blanche*), 
Meigy (<Pr^ aux Clercs'), Raphael D^Estuniga 
(* La Part du Diable '), Fra Diavolo, etc., and 
of those he created, Eustache in ' Les Absents ^ 
(Poise), Oct. 26, '6a ; Horace in * La Colombo' 
(Gounod), June 7, 66; the tenor part in 'La 
Grande Tante ' (Massenet), April 3, '67 ; Gaston 
de MaiUepr^ in 'Le Premier Jour de Bonheur^ 
(Auber). Feb. 15, *68 ; the title-part in 'Vert- 
Vert' (Offenbach), March 10, '69. In '72-73 
he sang in Italian opera in Paris (Salle venta- 
dour), in '76 at the Th^tre Lyrique and Gait^ 
where on Nov. 15 he played the hero on the suc- 
cessful production of Mass^'s * Paul et Viiginie,' 
and in 78 he returned to the Salle Ventaidour, 
where he played Romeo on the production, Oct. i a, 
of * Les Amants de Vdrone ' (Marquis D'lvry). 

On June i, 1871, M. Capoul first appeared in 
England at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, as 
Faust, and sang there with success, and also 
during the season as Elvino and the Duke in 
* Rigoletto.' He appeared at the same theatre 
every season until '75, with the exception of '74, 
in several characters, being especially good as 
Lionel (* Martha »), Wilhelm Meister ('Mignon'), 
and Faust. From '77 to '79 he appeared at 
Covent Garden with tolerable success, in spite 
of great exaggeration and mannerism both in 
singing and acting, and played for the first time 
Fra Diavolo, his original characters in the above 
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operaa of Mass^ and D'lTry, June i, '78, and 
May 2A, *79, and Camoens on the production of 
Flotow 8 • Alma rincantatrice,* July 9, '78. He 
has also sung in Italian opera in Vienna, and in 
America with Nilsson, where he has also been 
'79-80 as principal tenor of the French Opera 
Bouffe company. On Dec 18, '81, he played at 
the Benaissance on the production of * Le Sals ' 
(Mrne. Marguerite Olagnier), and on June 8, '87, 
took part in the concert given at the Trocad^ro 
for the benefit of the sufferers in the Op^ra 
Oomique fire. [A.C.] 

CARADORI-ALLAN. Add that she sang 
in the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven on its 
production at the Philharmonic, March 21, 1825. 

CAKAFA. Correct date of birth to Nov. 17, 
1787. P. 308 6, 1. 6, add date of * La Violette,* 
Oct. i8a8. Line ai, for a post which he was 
still filling in 1876, re<id where he died, July 
a6, 1873. 

CAREY, Hbnrt. P. 309 J, 1. 19, for Nov. 
read October. P. 310 a, 1. 5, for date of first 
publication of his poems re(id 1713. Line 14, 
for 1739-40 read 1737. P. 3106, 1. 6, add 
dates of Greorge Savile Carey, 1 743-1 807. (Diet, 
of Nat. Biog.) 

CARILLON. P. 311a, 1. 34. /or Louvain 
(35 bells) read Louvain (two canllons of 40 
and 41 bells respectively). Correct note below 
the same column by adding that Aerschodt 
made the 33 bells for Cattistock Church, the 
machinery only being supplied by Gillet and 
Bland. See also Cmins in Appendix. 

CARISSIML Line 13 of article, /or in read 
Jan. 12. 

CARLTON, Rev. Richard. Add that he 
was at Clare College, Cambridge, and took the 
degree of BA. in 1577. Soon after his ordin- 
ation he obtained an appointment at Norwich 
Cathedral. In Oct. 1612 he was presented by 
Thomas Thursby to the rectory of Bawsey {tic) 
and Glosthorp. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

CARMAN'S WHISTLE. The first line of 
the musical example on p. 316 a, is an intro- 
duction to the tune proper. In bar 3 of the 
first line,/or G, F, read A, G. 

CARMEN. Opera comique in four acts; words 
by Meilhao and Hal^vy (founded on Prosper 
Merim^e's story with the same title), music by 
Georges Bizet. Produced at the Op^ra Comique, 
Paris, March 3, 1875. In Italian, at Her 
Majesty's, June 22, 1878 [seeHADCK, MiNNii]. 
In English (Carl Rosa) at Her Majesty's, Feb. 5, 
1879. In French, at the same theatre, Nov. 8. 1886 
(Mme. Galli-Mari6 in her original part). [M.] 

CARNABY, William, Mus. D. Correct day 
of death to Nov. 7. 

CARNEVAL,^ So^KSS miovonnbs bub 4 
NOTES (the translation, on the printed copy, of 
the autograph heading, 'Fasching. Schwanke 
auf vier Noten f. Pfte von Eusebius*). A set of 
21 piano pieces written by Schumann in 1834, 

1 ThU Is the RpelllDff of the original edltlOD ; Id hia letters Soha* 
mauu generall J, bat not always, writes CarnaTal. 
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and dedicated to Carl lipinski. Each piece 
has its title. The allusions to the Carnivsd are 
obvious — 'Pierrot,* 'Arlequin,' 'Pantalou et 
Colombine'; but the other subjects of which 
Schumann's mind was then full are brought in, 
such as *Chiarina' (Clara Wieck), <£streUe* 
(Ernestine von Fricken), * Chopin,' • Paganini,* 

* Papillons' ; he himself is depicted under the two 
aspects of his mind as ' Florestan ' and * Euse- 
bius,* and the events of a ball are fiilly deline- 
ated in the ' Yalse noble ' and ' Yalse allemande/ 
'Coquette' and 'R^plique,' 'Reconnaissance,' 
' Aveu ' and * Promenade. The whole winds up 
with a 'March of the Davidsbfindler against the 
Philistines,' who are represented by the common- 
place and domestic 'Grossvatertanz.' [See vol. i. 
p. 634.] The arrangement of the pieces, how- 
ever, was made, and the title added, afterwards. 
Between numbers 8 and 9 are inserted the 

* Sphinxes,' or ' Lettres dansantes,' that is, the 
4 notes which in Schumann's mind formed the 
mystical basis of the whole.' 

sphinxes. 
No. X. No. a. No. 3. 



AJS.OM. B.OJLA. 
L»Urta dematutUM. 

No. I is to be read as S (Es), C, H, A, the 
musical letters in the composer's name ; Nos. 2 
and 3 as As, C, H, and A, S, C, H, the letters 
forming the name of a town in Bohemia, the 
residence of a Baron von Fricken, to whose 
daughter Ernestine he was actually engaged at 
this time.' 

The Cameval was published in 1837. It was 
probably first played in England on June 17, 
1856, when Mme. Schumann performed 16 of the 
31 numbers. 

Schumann returned to the Carnival as the 
subject of a composition in his ' Faschings- 
sohwank aus Wien ' (op. 26). [G.] 

CARNICER. Add days of birth and death, 
Oct. 24 and March 17. 

CAROL. The histonr of this word presents a 
remarkable parallel to that of the kindred term 
Ballad. Both originally implied dancing : both 
are now used simply to denote a kind of song. 

In old French, Carole signified a peculiar 
kind of dance in a ring. This dance gave its 
name to the song by which it was accompanied : 
and so the word passed, in one or both of these 
senses, into most of the languages of Western 
Europe. 

In the English of Chaucer carolling is some- 
times dancing and sometimes singing. In 
modem usage a carol may be defined as a kind 
of popular song appropriated to some special 
season of the ecclesiastical or natural year. 
There are, or were, Welsh summer carols, and 
winter carols ; there are also Easter carols ; 
but the only species which remains in general 
use, and requires a more detailed examination, 
is the Christmas carol. 

* These are nerer plajed by Mme. Bchn m ann. 
a Bchumano't Juceadbriets. Sept. 6, UM. mI«. 
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ChristDMB carols then are songB or ballads to 
be used during the Christmas season, in reference 
to the festival, under one or other of its aspects. 
Ill some it is retarded chiefly as a time of mirth 
and feasting ; in others as the commemoration of 
our Lord's nativity. In many carols of widely 
different dates some one or more of the customary 
circumstance^ or concomitants of the celebration 
appear as the main subject of the verse. This 
is the case with the oldest known carol written 
in England, which exists in the Norman French 
language in a manuscript of the 13th century. 
(Joshua Sylvester, in * A Garland of Christmas 
Carols,' etc., J.C. Hotten, 1861, states that it was 
discovered on a leaf in the middle of one of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, but as he gives no 
reference, its identification is almost impossible.) 
This points to an important fiact in the history 
of the Christmas festival. In Northern Europe 
especially the solemnities of the annual celebra- 
tion of Christ's birth were grafted upon a great 
national holiday-time, which had a religious 
significance in t^e days of paganism ; and this 
has left a distinct impression upon Christmas 
customs and on Christmas carols. The old 
heathen Yule has lent its colouring to the 
English Christmas; and it is largely to this 
influence that we must attribute the jovial and 
purely festive character of many of the traditional 
and best known, as well as of the most ancient 
Christmas carols. These carols have not, like 
ihe hymns appropriate to other Christian seasons, 
exclusive reference to the events then com- 
memorated by the Church, but represent the 
feelings of the populace at large, to whom the 
actual festivities of the season are of more 
interest than the event which they are ostensibly 
intended to recall. 

At the same time there are many other Christ- 
mas carols, ranging fi-om an early period, which 
treat entirely of the occasion, the circimistances, 
the purpose and the result of the Incarnation. 
These differ from hymns chiefly in the free ballad 
style of the words and the lighter character of the 
melody. Moreover, a large proportion of them 
embody various legendary embellishments of 
the Gospel narrative, with a number of apocry- 
phal incidents connected with the birth and early 
years of Jesus Christ. For these they are in all 
probability indebted immediately to the Mysteir 
Plays, which were greatly in vogue and much 
frequented at the time from wMch Christmas 
carols trace their descent ; that is, the 1 ath or 
1 3th century. Indeed, it seeias probable that the 
direct source of Christmas carols, as we under- 
stand the term, is to be found (as has been 
already stated in this Dictionary^) in similar 
compositions which were introduced between the 
scenes of the Mysteries or Miracle Plays, the 
great religious and popular entertainments of the 
middle ages. Three such compositions, belong- 
ing to one of the Coventry plays,^ have been 
preserved, by accident, apart from the play 

» Vol.1, p. 781 o. 

3 The Faceant of the Companr of Sberemon and Taylor* In 
Coventrr, as performed bjr them 00 the fettlral of Corpus Ohrlati, 
•tc. CoventiT, 1817. 
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itself, with this note : * The first and last the 
shepheards singe : and the second or middlemost 
the Women singe.* It is easy to see from this 
how oarols relating to the mysteries of man*s 
redemption might become rooted in the memo- 
ries and affections of the people. Christmas 
carols have also been affected by the hymns of 
the Church on the one side, and by purely secu- 
lar songs or ballads on the other. The words of 
a very large number, dating from the 15th 
century downward, are extant, and have been 
published in such collections as those of Sandya, 
Husk, Sylvester, and, most recently, A. H. 
Bullen ; but the materials for a history of 
their musical character are less copious and leas 
easily accessible. It cannot be doubted that the 
style of the tunes was that of the ballad music 
of the period to which they belong : a period 
which extends, so far as concerns existing melo- 
dies, from the 15th century to the 19th. An 
example of a strictly mediaeval carol tune ia to 
be found in that of the second of the carols in- 
troduced into the Coventry play already men- 
tioned. ' LuUy, lulla, y* Uttell tine childe/ 
which has been published in modem notation by 
Mr. Pauer. Others, in three or four parts, of 
the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. exist 
in manuscript.' 

In the time of King Henry VII. and later it 
was one of the duties of the choir of the Chapel 
Royal to sing Christmas carols before the sove- 
reign ; and it may be that this custom gave rise 
to the elaborate compositions bearing that name, 
of which some specimens are preserved among 
the works of William Byrd. Each of the collec- 
tions numbered 2, 3, and 8 in the list of his 
works given in this Dictionary* contains a 
Christmas carol, so called. The first, 'Lulla, 
lullaby,' is probably the Lullaby i-eferred to by 
the Earl of Worcester in his letter about the 
doings at Queen Elizabeth's court.* The first 
strain of the Becond is here given as a specimen. 
The third, ' This day Christ is borne,* is headed 
' A Carroll for Christinas day,' and is followed hy 
* A carroU for New yeares day.' 



A CarowU/or Chriitmoi Dajf. 



W. BVRD. 



From Virsln't womb, ete. 



§-^ ' F - 



From Vlrfiu's womb, etc. 




s Additional MSS. M65 and 6665 in the British Museum coQtain 
such tunes. 
* VoL I. o. 2W a. 8 VoL I. p. »7 b. 
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But these were not carols in the popular 
^ense, or for popular use. They exhibit the 
same abundance of contrapuntal resources which 
is conspicuous in Byrd's other compotiitions ; nor 
do they differ, except so far as they may be 
affected by the character of the words, firom 
other madrigalian music of the Elizabethan era. 
They may well be compared, both in regard to 
their structure and their position in the develop- 
ment of vocal music, with the Italian and French 
examples of a similar treatment of this species 
of composition referred to under Noel.* 

The * Sacred Hymnes,* of By rd*s contemporary 
John Amner, published in the year 1615, include 
two ' Motects ' for Christmas, each for six voices. 
The foimer, which begins *0 yee little flock, 
O ye faithful shepherds,' is divided into three 
parts ; the latter, of which the first words are 
' Loe, how from heaven like stars the angels 
flying,' into two. There is also a carol, ' Upon 
my lap my Soveraigne sits/ which approaches 
more to the character of a part-song, in the 
' Private Musicke ' of Martin Peerson, printed 
in the year 1620. 

Meanwhile, no doubt, the older and simpler 
kind of Christmas carol held its place among the 
lower orders of society ; and it reappeared, which 
these more elaborate and artificial forms of 
Christmas songs never did, when the pressure of 
the Puritan a.scendancy which prevailed during 
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the Commonwealth was removed. Both before 
and after that period books of carols for Christ- 
mas Day nnd its attendant feasts were printed, 
with the names of the tunes to which they were 
to be sung. These are in most cases popular 
airs of secular character.^ But gradually even 
these musical directions disappeared. During 
the last century the carol literature was of the 
humblest kind. Sheets of words were printed 
for the use of itinerant singers ; but if the 
strains to which they were to be sung were 
committed to paper at all, the possession of them 
must have been pretty well confined to parish 
clerks and village amateurs. Still they were 
handed on by tradition ; and many of them have 
now been rescued from oblivion, and may even 
now be heard, in a more or less modernized form. 

The first person who attempted to fix these 
vanishing memories of the past seems to have 
been Davies Gilbert, F.R.S., etc., who in the 
year 1822 published 'Some Ancient Christmas 
Carols with the Tunes to which they were for- 
merly sung in the West of England * ; * being 
desirous,* as he says in his preface, '.of preserv- 
ing them in their actual forms ... as specunens 
of times now passed away, and of religious 
feelings superseded by others of a difftarent cast.' 
Another reason he gives for so doing is the 
delight they afforded him in his youth, when, as 
he seems to imply, they were sung in churches 
on Christmas Day, and in private houses on 
Christmas Eve. 

The first line of the first Carol in his collection 
is as follows : — 



Tha Lord at flnt did 



A - dam make. Out 



^^ 



=i=F= 



:p=t: 



of the duBt and ola/. 



dnftandelay.i 



^E^H 



Its strange tonality seems to indicate a pedigree 
of centuries, and an ancestry among the Eccle- 
siastical Modes. [H.R.B.] 

CARPENTRAS. Additions and corrections 
for the article will be found under Gknet, vol. i. 
588, 9. 

CARTER, Thomas. Add that he was organist 
of St. Weibergh's in Dublin from 1751 to 1769. 
The second sentence of the article is to be omitted, 

> For example: In 'Chrbtma* Carole Good A True. Fredi a New,' 
printed In 1642. the tunes are as follows:— For Christmas Day. 

(1) Troye Towne, (2) All joo that are good fellowes : (the first line of 
the Carol foUowlns.) St. Steven's. (1) WIgmore's Galllard. (2) Bonnj 
Sweet Robin. St. John's Day. (1) Klytng Fame. (2) The King s going 
to Bulletne. InnocenU' Dsj, d) As at noone Daletna rested, 

(2) The Spanish Pavln. New Teares-day, Green Sleeves. Twelis 
Day. a) The Isdles fall. (2) The Spanish Gipsies. 

* The last three notes sUud thus In Gilbert's eollcctloo, but they 
can hardly be taken as a correct representation of the and of Um 
strain. 

Qq 
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since it probably refers to another Thomas Carter, 
who died Nov. 8, 1800, aged 32, of liver com- 
plaint. (Gent. Mag.) A third of the same name 
was a musician in Dublin and was living at the 
beginning of the present century. (Diet, of 
Nat. Biog.) The composer of the operas, etc., 
died Oct. j6 (not 12), 1804, aged (according to 
the Sun newspaper) 60. W. Hawes, who remem- 
bered him well, told the late T. Oliphant that 
this Carter had never been to India. [J.M.] 

CARULLI, Ferdinando, Add day of birth, 
Feb. 10. 

CARUSO, LuiGi. Add day of birth, Sept. 25. 

CARVALHO, Mabie Cabolinb F^lix, fi6e 
Miolan, bom Dec. 31, 1827, at Marseilles, re- 
ceived inntruotion from her father, F^lix Miolan^ 
an oboe plnyer, and from Duprez at the Conser- 
vatoire, Paris (1843-47), where she obtained the 
first prize in singing. She made her d^but in 
the first act of 'Lucia,' and in the trio of the 
second act of 'La Juive,* at Dupi^z's benefit 
Dec. 14, *49. In 1849-56 she sang at the Op^ra 
Comique, fknd made her reputation as Isabelle 
in ' Le Pr^ auz Clercs,* as the heroines on the 
respective productions of * Giralda ' and • Les 
Noces de Jeannette,' July 20, '50, and Feb. 4, 
'53. In the latter year she married Carvalho, then 
engaged at the same theatre. From 1856-69 she 
sang at the Lyrique, where she first appeared in 
a new opera, 'La Fanchonnette ' (Clapisson), 
and where she increased her reputation as the 
foremost female lyric artist of the French stage. 
She appeared as Cherubino, Zerlina ('Don Gio- 
vanni*), with Nilsson (Elvira) and Charton- 
Demeur (Donna Anna), as Pamina to the Astri- 
fiammante of Nilsson, and in new operas of Mass^ 
and Gounod, i.e.* La Heine Topaze/ Dec. 27, 
'56, ' Faust,* March 19, '59, * Philemon et Bau- 
cis,* Feb. 18, *6o, 'Mireille,* March 19, '64, 
and 'Rom^o et Juliette,* April 27. *67. 'The 
opera stage has rarely seen a poet*s imagining 
more completely wrought than in the Marguerite 
of Mme. Miolan-Carvalho . . . I had . . . watched 
the progress of this exquisitely finished artist 
with great interest . . . finding in her perform- 
ances a sensibility rarely combined with such 
measureless execution as hers — ^and it has been 
fancied hardly possible to a voice in quality like 
hers, a high and thin soprano with little volume 
of tone— but I was not prepared for the delicacy 
of colouring, the innocence, the tenderness of the 
earlier scenes, and the warmth of passion and 
remorse and repentance which one then 00 slight 
in frame could throw into the drama as it went 
on. Rarely has there been a personation more 
complete or more delightful. Those know only 
one small part of this consummate artistes skill 
that have not seen her in this remarkable Faust.* 
(Chorley). In '69-70 and later she sang alter- 
nately at the Grand Opera and the Op^ra Comique 
until her final retirement, which took place in 
scenes from * Faust * and < Mireille ' at the Op^ra 
Comique, June 9, 1885. She sang in a duet 
from the latter opera, with Faure, at the concert 
given at the Trocad^ro on June 8, 1887, for the 
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benefit of the sufferers in the fire at the Op^ra 
Comique. She first appeared in England at the 
Royal Italian Opera as Dinorah, with great 
success, on the production of that opera ('Piuxlon 
de Ploermel*) July 26, '59. She sang every 
season until *64 indusive, and again in *7i-*72, 
and worthily maintained her reputation — viz. aa 
Margaret on the production of 'Faust,' Oscar 
(' Bailo in Maschera*), the Zerllnas (Mozart and 
Auber), Matilde, Donna Elvira^ Rosina (*Bar- 
biere* and 'Nozze'), Catarina ('L*£toile da 
Nord *), etc., and in the small pari of the Happy 
Shade in * Orfeo.* Mme. Carvalho has also sung 
at Berlin, St. Petersburg, and elsewhere.^ 

L^N Cabvaill^, known as Carvalho, bom 
1825, educated at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
in 1848 he obtained an (icceuit, played small 
parts at the Op^ra Comique, was manager of the 
Lyrique, in '56-69, afterwards at the Vaude- 
ville, where he produced Sardou*s celebrated 
* Rabagas'; in '76 became manager of the 0p4TA 
Comique. In consequence of the fire of May 25, 
1887, a heavy fine was imposed upon him, and 
he was imprisoned for a time, since the accident 
was judged to be the result of managerial care- 
lessness. In 1888 he was succeeded by M. 
Paravey. [A.C.] 

CASE, John. Line 3 of article, add that he 
became a Scholar of St. John's College in 1564, 
and that he took the degree of B.A. in 1568, 
and that of M,A. in 1572. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

CASTELLAN, Jeanne Anais, bom at 
Beaujeu (Rhone), Oct. 26, 1819, received instruc- 
tion in singing from Bordogni and Nourrit at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where she remained six 
years ; she obtained an accessit in solfeggio in 
'31, first premium '33, second premium in 
singing *35, and finally a first premium in singing 
and second premium in op^ra comique in '36. 
She went on the operatic stage in Italy, and 
sang with success at Turin, Milan, and Florence 
(where in '40 she married Enrico Giampetro, a 
singer), also at Vienna, etc. She next sang in 
the United States and Mexico. She first app^ired 
in England May 13, '44, at a Philharmonic 
concert, with such success that she was re- 
engaged at a subsequent concert on June 10, 
also at concerts given by Stemdale Bennett, 
Benedict, etc. In the winter she sang in Italian 
opera in St. Petersburg. On April i, *45, she 
first appeared at Her Majesty*s as Lucia, with 
fair success, and remained there during that and 
the two next seasons, as the successor to Persiani, 
singing, among other parts, Zerlina (' Don Gio- 
vanni*), Fiordiligi ('Cosl fan Tutte'), Amina, 
Linda di Chamouni, Adina ('L*Elisire d'Amore'), 
and Isabella, on production in Italian of ' Robert 
le Diable,' May 4, '47, for Jenny Lind. From 
*48 to *52, except *49, when she was at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, where she was the original Bertha 
in ' Le Proph^te,* she sang each season at Covent 
Garden, where she proved herself a pre-eminently 

1 Two brothers of Mme. Carvalho were Also miuletmni. 0} AMioil 
Fkliz, orobestr&l conductor, who died %t New Orleans. C2) ALU- 
AMOki. profeasor of orfui and harmonium, and as such attach«4 
to the Lirique for seTtrol years ; died April », 1073. 
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useful singer in mnny parts of a different charac- 
ter, viz. Margaret of Valois, on the production in 
Italian of * Les Huguenots/ July ao, '48, Juliet, 
Bertha, Isabella, Elvira ('Masaniello^, Agatha 
(•DerFreischiitz*), Anais ('Mosb in Egitto'), 
Matilde (<Guillaume Tell'), Ninetta, Rosina, 
Abigail (* Nabuco '), Pamina, Glicera on pro- 
duction in England of Gounod's * Saffo ' (Aug. 
I2f '5l)» Cunegunda on production of Spohr*s 

• Faust,' July 15, '52 (the composer interpolated 
an air for her from his opera * Der Zweikampf ), 
Pamina, and Leonora (*Fidelio'). Madame 
Castellan sang frequently at the Philharmonic 
and other concerts, and at the festivals at Nor- 
wich, Gloucester, Worcester, and at Birmingham 
four times, from '49 to '58, where in '55 she ori- 
ginally sang the soprano music in Costa's ' Eli,' 
and in '58 the same in Leslie's ' Judith.' 
Madame Castellan also played in Paris in Ita- 
lian in 1847, and ^^' ^^^ ^^ ^^'"^ ^^ iS59»a8 well 
as in Italy and elsewhere. She has long since 
retired from public life. 

' Madame Castellan . • . enjoyed during some 
years a settled occupation of trust and variety on 
our two Italian Opera stages. So far as industry 
and general utility, a pleasing person, and a 
competent voice entitled their owner to public 
favour, the new French prima donna was' emi- 
nently qualified. But she fell short of complete 
excellence in every point save that of adaptability. 
Her voice, an extensive soprano, having both 
upper and lower notes sufficient in power, was 
never thoroughly in tune . . . Madame Castellan, 
though she was always courteously received, 
never excited the slightest enthusiasm . . . Her 
amenity of manner, however, and the sedulous care 
she always showed to keep faith with the public, 
maintained her long in Lpndon ; and since she 
has passed from the stage, she has never been 
ireplaced by any one equivalent to her.* (Chorley, 
i86a). [A.C.] 

CATALANI, Alfbedo, bom at Lucca, June 
19, 1854, studied at first with his father, the 
organist of the church of S. Fredlano in that 
city. At the age of fourteen he wrote a mass 
which was sung in the cathedral. At seventeen 
he went to the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
studied in Bazin's class. Returning to Italy, he 
studied for two years at the Milan Conservatorio, 
at the theatre of which his first essay at dra- 
matic composition, an ' Egloga ' in one act, ' La 
Falce,' was produced in the sunamer of 1875. 
On Jan. 31, 1880, his g^rand four-act opera, 

* Elda ' (words by D'Ormeville), was brought out 
at Turin; on March 17, 1883, a similar work, 
' Dejanice,' in four acts (libretto by Zanardini), 
was given at the Scala at Milan; in 1885 a 
symphonic poem for orchestra, * Ero e Leandro,' 
attained considerable success ; and ' Edmea,* a 
three-act op«a (libretto by Ghislanzoni), was 

Eroduced at tne Scala, Feb. 27, 1886. He has 
ktely completed a new opera, * Loreley.' He 
stands in the foremost rank of the younger Italian 
composers. [M.] 

CATELANI, Anoelo. Add that he died at 
S. Martino di Mugnano, Sept. 5, 1866. 
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CAVAILLfi-COL. Add date of death, Jan. 
1886. 

CAVALLL Line 16 of article, for 1637 
read 1 639. Line 2 1 , for * Xerse ' retid * Serse,' 
and add day of production, Nov. la. Line 23, 
for in read Feb. 7. As to Cavalli's claim to be 
regarded as the inventor of the Da Capo, see 
AiB, vol. i. 47 a, and Opsba, ii. 50a, 503. 

CAVALLINI, Ernesto, a great clarinet 
player, bom at Milan Aug. 30, 1807. ^^ ^^^ 
taught in the Milan Conservatorio, and after an 
engagement at Venice and considerable travel- 
ling he returned to his native city, first as player 
in the Scala orchestra and then as professor in 
the Conservatorio. In 185 a he accepted a post 
at St. Petersburg, which he filled for fifteen years, 
after which he returned to Milan in 1870, and 
died there Jan. 7, 1873. In 184a he was elected 
member of the Paris Academic des Beaux Arts. 
Cavallini travelled much and was well known 
in Paris, London and Brussels. He played a 
concerto of his own at the Philharmonic Concert, 
June 33, 1845. F^tis describes his volubility 
and technique as prodigious, and his breath 
as inexhaustible; his intonation was also very 
good, though his instrument was only the old 
six-keyed clarinet. To this Mr. Lazarus adds 
that his music is very difficult, his studies and 
duets excellent ; and although his tone was not 
of the purest, he might well be called the Paga- 
nini of the clarinet for his wonderful execution. 
Lists of his works are given by F^tis, and by 
Pougin in the Supplement thereto. [G.J 

CAVATINA. Add that the derivation of 
the word is not clear. Cavata is defined as the 
act of producing tone firom a musical instrument. 
The strict definition of Cavatina will be found 
under Ofeba, ii. 511a. 

CEBELL, a name used by Purcell and others 
for the dance form now generally known by the 
name of Gavotte. An instance occurs in a suite 
of Purcell's printed in Pauer's * Old English 
Composers,' and * The Old Cebell ' is given by 
Hawkins, History, App. a a. [M.] 

CECILIA. P. 3296, 1. 10, for 1739 read 
1740. 

CELLIER, Alfbed, bom Dec. I, 1844, ^^ 
Hackney, of French extraction, was educated 
there at the Grammar School, and from 1855 to 
i860 was a chorister at the Chapel Ro^iU, St. 
James's, under the Rev. Thomas Helmore. In 
1863 he was appointed organist to the church 
of All Saints, Blackheath. At the age of 
twenty-one he became Director of the Ulster 
Hall Concerts, Belfast, succeeding Dr. Chipp, 
and conductor of the Belfast Philharmonic 
Society. He was appointed organist to St. 
Alban's Holborn in 1808. Mr. Collier has also 
been conductor at the Prince's Theatre, Man- 
chester (1871-5); Opera Comique, London 
(1877-9), ^^^ joint conductor, with Sir A. Sul- 
livan, of the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden 
(1878 and 9), besides holding numerous smaller 
apjtointments at the Court, St. James's, and 

Qqa 
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Criterion Theatres. His compoeitions inclade 
a setting of Gray's Elegy, written for the Leeds 
Festival (Oct. lo, 18S3), a Suite Symphonique 
for orchestra, various songs and PF. pieces, 
among which hitter must be mentioned a charm- 
ing 'Danse pompeuse/ 1880, dedicated to and 
frequently played by Mme. Montigny-Remaury. 
But Mr. C^lier is best known as a composer of 
light opera or opera bouffe. Besides much in- 
cidental music to plays, etc., he has produced 
the following: — 'Charity begins at Home,* 
Gallery of Illusti^tion, 1870, 'The Sultan of 
Mocha,* produced at the Prince's Theatre, Man- 
chester, Nov. 16, 1874, ^^ great success, and 
at St. James*s Theatre, London, April 17, 1876 ; 
•The Tower of London,' Oct. 4, 1875; 'Nell 
G Wynne/ Oct. 16, 1876; 'Bella Donna, or the 
Little Beauty and the Great Beast,* Apr. 27, 
1878, all produced at Manchester; * The Foster 
Brothers,^ 1876 (St. George's Hall); 'Dora's 
Dream,' Nov. 17, 1877 ; 'The Spectre Knight,' 
Feb. 9, 1878 ; * After all,' Dec. 16, 1879 ; • ^^ ^® 
Sulks,* Feb. ai, 1880, operettas in one act, all 
produced at the Opera Comique Theatre. ' Pan- 
dora,' a grand opera in three acts, words by Long- 
fellow, was produced in Boston in 1881. Few 
of the larger works obtained other than pro- 
vincial popularity, in spite of the pleasing 
and elegant music contained therein, probably 
owing to weak librettos; but on Sept. 25, 1880, 
in his opera of* Dorothy,' produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre, a fresh setting of his *Nell Gwynne' 
to a new book, Mr. Collier gained his first real 
success, thanks to the musical merits of the 
work, which ran through the entire autumn 
season, and on Dec. ao, was transferred to the 
Prince of Wales' Thejitre, where it has been 
performed ever since. A lever du rideau en- 
titled 'The Carp,' was produced at the Savoy 
Theatre on Feb. 13, 1886, and another 'Mrs. 
Jarramie's Genie,' at the same, Feb. 14, 1888. 
On Sept. a I, 1887, the 'Sultan of Mocha' was 
revived at the Strand Theatre, with a new 
libretto by Lestocq. Mr. Collier has of late 
resided in America and Australia, but returned 
to EngUnd in 1887. [A.C.] 

CEMBAL D'AMORE. Add that the in- 
strument should be regarded as a double clavi- 
chord, the two instruments being separated by 
the tangents. [A.J.H.J 

CEMBALO. P. 330 b, 1, 24,/or Pedal read 
Pedals, I, 

CERTON. Line la of article, for 1533-49 
♦'WK* 1527-36, and /or 1543-50 read 1543-60. 

CESTI, Antonio. Add that he died at Venice, 
1669, and refer to the last sentence of the article 
Cabissimt, for another compoaition attributed to 
him. 

CHABRIER, Alexis Emmanuel, bom at 
Ambert (Puy de Ddme) Jan. 18, 1 841,' at first 
took up music as an umateur, while he was 
studying law at Paris, and was employed at the 
Minist^re de Tlnt^rieur. While at the Lyc^ 
St. Louis he had been taught the piano by 
1 Data TerUtod b/ the regUter of birth. 
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Eklouard Wolff, and he afterwards studied har- 
mony and counterpoint with Aristide Hignard ; 
but in reality he was self-taught. His first works 
of any importance were two operettas, more 
worthy of notice than most compositions of their 
kind: 'L'£toile' (Bouffes Parisiens, Nov. aS. 
1877), and 'L* Education manqu^e' (Cerde de 
la Presse, May I, 1879). Two years later, 
having devoted himself entirely to music, he 
published ' Dix Pieces pittoresques ' for piano ; 
and in Nov. 1883, a Rhapsody on original 
Spanish airs, entitled * EspnHa,' was very suc- 
cessful at the concerts of the Ch&teau d'Eau, 
where he was for two years (1884-5) choros 
master, and where he helped Lamoureux to pro- 
duce the first two acts of ' Tristan und Isolde.' 
While there he produced a- scena for mezzo- 
soprano and female chorus, 'La Sulamite' 
(March 15, 1885), also selections from his opera 
'Gwendoline,' which was given in its entirety 
at the Th^&tre de la Monnaie, Brussels, April 
10, 1886; finally he produced, at the Op^ra 
Comique in Paris, a more extensive work, * Le 
Roi malgr^ lui* (May 18, 1887), which, after 
three performances, was stopped by the fire of 
May a5; it was reproduced at the temporary 
esta^ishment on Nov. 16, 1887. M. Chabrier^ 
works show a rare power of combining all the mu- 
sical materials at his disposal, and his 'EspaSa* is 
a model in this respect ; but in his original com- 
positions a lack of spontaneity is apparent, and 
his orchestration, though not deficient in variety 
of colouring, is noisy and too thick. He is 
a gifted composer, but his attachment to Tarious 
schools shows him to be without settled artistic 
convictions. [A.J.] 

CHANGING-NOTE, See Nota Cambita, 
ii. 466, and WechssLnote, iv. 430. 

CHANSON. P. 335 6. 1. a7,/or Vive Hbnbi 
Qdatbe read Henri Quatrb (Vive). 

CHANT. P. 3370, 1. 6 from bottom, for 
16 1 3 read 1623. P. 338 a, 1. 10, for Camidge 
read Ootch. 

CHAPPLE, Samuel. Add date of death. 1 833. 

CHARD, G. W. Line 5 of article, /or some 
years later read in 1 802, and add date of appoint- 
ment to the College, 1832. 

CHARTON-DEMEUR. See Demeub in Ap- 
pendix, vol. iv. p. 611. 

CHATTERTON, J. B. Line 2 of article, for 
1 810 read about i8oa. Line 3, add first ap- 
pearance at a concert of Aspull*s in 1824. Line 
4, for 1844 read 1842. Line 7, for in read 
April II. 

CHAULIEU, Charles. Add day of birth, 
June 21. 

CHELARD. Line 8 of article, add date of 
his obtaining the Grand Prix de Rome, 18 ii. 
P. 341 6, L 7f for in read Feb. 12. 

CHELL. William. Add that the works 
mentioned in the article appear to be nothing 
but copies of the treatises of John de Moris, 
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Otteby fHothby), and others. He was Precentor 
of Hereford in 1554, but after the ncceseion of 
Elizabeth was deprived of all his cathedral ap- 
pointments. (Diet of Nat. Biog.) 

GHERUBINI. P. 34a a, 1. 44, add date of 
production of * All Baba,' July a a, 1833. Add 
that in 1 81 5 he came to England and conducted 
his 'Anacreon* overture and two MS. com- 
positions at the Philharmonic concert on March 
13. P. 343 a, L 2 4, for May read March. 

CHEST OF VIOLS. ^ A set of six viols, 
properly matched as to siKe, power, and colour, 
used for chamber performance. It usually con- 
sisted of two trebles, two tenors, and two basses : 
occasionally of two trebles, three tenors, and one 
bass, the bass being properly twice as long in 
the string as the treble. [See ViOLUr.] Sets of 
viols, thus duly proportioned, were often made 
by the old English makers. They were carefully 
fitted into a * chest,* which seems to have been 
a shallow vertical press with double doors. Dr. 
Tudway, in a letter addressed to his son, printed 
in Hawkins (ch. 144) describes it as 'a large 
hutch, with several apartments and partitions 
in it, each partition was lined with green bays, 
to keep the instruments from being injured by 
the weather.' Hawkins quotes an advertise- 
ment, dated 1667, of two 'chests of viols' for 
sale, one made by John Rose in 1598, the other 
by Henry Smith in 1633. *Both chests,* says 
the advertiser, probably referriog to the instru- 
ments, but possibly to the hutches, 'are very 
cnrious work.' In a well-known passage in 
* Music's Monument' (p. 345), Mace says of 
the ' Press for Instruments,' which forms a con- 
spicuous part of the furniture of his elaborately 
designed music room, * First see that it be con- 
veniently large, to contain such a number as you 
shall design for your use, and to be made very 
close and warm, lyn'd through with bayes, etc., 
by which means your instruments will speak 
livelily, brisk and clear. . . . Your best provision, 
and most complete, will be a good chest of viols, 
six in number, viz. two basses, two tenors, and 
two trebles, all truly and proportionablv suited. 
. . . Suppose you cannot procure an entire chest 
of vioLB, suitable, etc., then ihus : endeavour to 
pick up, here or there, so many excellent good 
odd ones, as near suiting as you can, every way, 
viz. both for shape, wood, colour, etc., but 
especially for size.' face's Press for Instruments 
includes, besides the 'chest of viob,* a pair of 
violins, a pair of ' lusty full-sized theorboes,' and 
three 'lusty smart speaking' lyra-viols, the whole 
constituting 'a ready entertainment for the 
greatest prince in the world.' The principle of 
the ' chest of viols ' is found in the quartets and 
quintets of violins which were occasionally made 
by the Cremona makers. [E.J.P.] 

CHEV £ or Galin-PabisChbv^ Ststbm. A 
method of teaching part-siuging and sight-read- 
ing, much used in France, is thus called, from 
the names of its founder and chief promoters. 
Its essential features are two : first, the use of 
the principle of ' tonic relationship,' the learner 
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being taught to refer every sound to the tonic, 
and secondly, the use of a numeral notation, the 
figures I, 2, 3,. etc. serving as the written sym- 
bols for the several sounds of the scale. Do {ut) 
^1, Re**2, etc. The following is an example 
of a tune, ' God save the Queen,' thus written in 
two parts, 



1 1 2 
335 



7e 1 2 
5 #"3 5 



334 
1 1 2 



3«2 1 

1 rg3 



21 7 
535 



1«0 
3«0 



A dot under a figure shows that it is in a lower 
octave, a dot above a figure in a higher. The 
zero shows a * rest * or silence ; a thick dot, as 
in the second measure, continues the preceding 
sound. The varying lengths of sound are shown 
by a bar or bars above the figures, as in the 
second and fourth measures. The numerals 
are treated only as visual signs ; the names sung 
are the old sol-fa syllables. The use of the 
numerals is to keep the positions of the sounds 
in the scale impressed on the learner's mind, 
and thus help him to recognise and sing the 
sounds. This figure notation is used only as 
introductory to the ordinary musical notation. 
The sj'stem has been the subject of much con- 
troversy in France, but it has made considemble 
way and is now allowed to be used in the Paris 
Communal Schools. It has been adapted for 
English use by M. Andrade and Mr. O. W. 
BuUen. The English class-books and exercises 
are published by Messrs. Moffatt and Paige, 38 
Warwick Lane. The 'ficole Galin-ParifrChev^' 
has its head-quarters at 36 Bue Vivienne, Paris, 
and has for many years been under the direction 
of M. Amand Chev^. He edits the monthly 
paper, ' L'Avenir Musical ' (10 centimes), whicn 
gives full accounts of the progress of the method. 
An experiment was begun some years back, 
under the authority of the Paris Municipality, 
to test the relative effectiveness of the method, 
by putting certain specified Communal Schools 
under the direction of its professors, and this is 
still in progress. 

The idea of using numerals in the way above 
shown is best known to the general world 
through the advocacy of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
PiEBBB Galin ( 1 780-1 8a I ), who first developed 
the plan practically, was a teacher of mathematics 
at Bordeaux. AiMfi Pabis ( 1 798-1 866), one of 
his most energetic disciples, was educated to be 
an avocat, but devoted his life to the musical 
propaganda. He added to this system a special 
nomenclature, since adopted into Uie Tonic4Sol-fa 
system, for teaching ' time.' Emilk CHEvii ( 1 804 
— 1864) was a doctor, and married a sister of 
Paris. His ' Methode Elementaire de la Musique 
Yocale,' a complete exposition of the system, has 
a curious title-page. The title is followed by the 
words 'ouvrage repouss^ [in large capitals] k 
runanimit^ 9 Avril, 1850, par la Commission du 
Chant de la ville de Paris, MM. Auber, Adam, 
etc., etc.' and below this is a picture of a medal 
' Decern^ Juin 1853 k la Soci^t^ Chorale Galin- 
Paris-Chev^ ' for * lecture k premiere vae * and 
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other things* by a jury composed of M. Berlioz 
and other musicians (6th ed. 1856). [R.B.L.] 

CHIAVETTE {i.e. Little Keys, or Clefs). 
Under this name, the acute Clefs were used, by 
the Polyphonists, for certain Modes of high 
range, such as Modes VII, and XIV; while 
those of more moderate pitch were used for 
Modes I, III, or VIII, and others of like ex- 
tent ; and the graver forms for the lowest Modes 
in use— such as Mode XIV transposed. The 
Clefs of moderate pitch were called the Chiavi 
or Chiavi naturali, and both the acute and the 
grave forms, the Chiavi tragportati; but the 
term Chiavette was generally reserved for the 
acute form only* 

Chiavi natiinlL Chtavette. 



^M^ ^p j ifei^ 



Chfavi trasportatf. 






It has been suggested, that the system of 
Chiavi and Chiavette may serve to assist in the 
determination of the Mode, especially with re- 
gard to its Authentic or Plagal character : but 
this is not true. Palestrina's * Missa Papae 
MarceUi.' in Mode XIV (PUgal), and his 'Missa 
Dies sanctificatus,* in Mode VII (Authentic^, 
are both written in the ChiaveiU, Asolas 
* Missa pro Defunct! s,' in Mode XIV transposed, 
is written in the Chiavi tragportati. Pales- 
trina's ' Missa brevis,* Mode XIII transposed, is 
written in the Chiavi naiurali, [See also vol. 
ii.p.474«.] [WiJ.R.] 

CHILCOT, Thomas. Add that he died at 
Bath, Nov. 1766. 

CHILD, William. Line 6 of article, for 
1633 read 1630, and add that he was appointed 
conjointly with Nathaniel Giles. Line 9, add 
that in 1643, when the whole establishment was 
expelled, Child is said to have retired to a small 
farm and to have devoted himself to composition, 
the anthem *0 Lord, grant the King a long 
life * dating from this time. At the Restoration 
he was present at Charles II*s coronation, Apr. 
33, 1 661. On July 4 in the same year he was 
appointed Composer to the King, in place of the 
Ferraboscos deceased. The story of the pave- 
ment at Windsor, told in lines 9-17 from end of 
article, is correctly as follows (from a document 
in the chapter records): — *Dr. Child having 
been organist for some years to the kiug*s chapel 
in K. Ch. ands time had great arrears of his 
salary due to him, to the value of about £500, 
which he and some of our canons discoursing of. 
Dr. C. slited (no), and said he would be glad if 
anybody would give him £5 and some bottles of 
wine for ; which the canons accepted of, and ac- 
cordingly had articles made with hand and seal. 
After this King James 2 coming to the crown, 
paid off his Brs. arrears; wch. much affect- 
ing Dr. Child, and he repining at, the canons 
generously released his bargain, on condition of 
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his paving the body of the choir wth. marble, 
wch. was accordingly done, as is co&emorated on 
his gravestone.* (Diot. of Nat. Biog.) 

CHIMES. Certain beats on one or more bells 
used to give notice of the commencement of 
religious services or of the time of day. It is 
not diflficult to trace the origin of chimes in 
our own land, or in other Europoan Christiui 
countries, whether applied to sacred or secular 
purposes. 

The fiunous manuscript of St. Blaise, said to 
be of the 9th century, ^hows that there was an 
attempt made in early times to produce a set of 
chimes with small suspended bells which were 
tapped with a hammer or wooden mallet by m 
cleric or lay performer. The Uter illustrations 
frt)m the illuminated manuscript of the Benedic- 
tional of S. iEthelwold, which was executed at 
Hyde Abbey about the year 980, would show 
that chime bells in early times were mounted in 
campaniles without the appendages for ringing 
or swinging according with the present custom. 

There are examples of the introduction of 
the half swinging chimes in the 15th centurj 
which have been carefully recorded, and which 
show a more convenient arrangement in ' the 
dead rope pull * than the earlier arrangements 
of levers ; and also of * full pull swing ' or 
ringing the bells mouth upwards, in distinc- 
tion to chiming them, where if swung at all half 
the distance is sufficient. In most cases, how- 
ever, for the purposes of chiming, the bells hang 
dead and are struck with the clapper or with aii 
outside or distinct hammer, or are only swung 
a short distance on centres, which facilitates the 
work on large or Bourdon bells. As soon as 
S. Paulinus had determined to erect the new 
churches in Northumbria, and as soon as S. Dun* 
Stan had with his usual energy devoted himself 
to the elevation of the Christian Church among 
the Saxons, an impetus was given to chime 
ringing, in the one case by the importation and 
in the other by the manufacture at home of the 
necessary bells for chiming and of the wooden 
structures with which they were associated and 
which would not have carried large sets of chimee. 
This system of application has been repeated 
down to modern times in the large stone fabrics, 
and is employed in the cases of the famous 
christened bells, such as Tom of Oxford, Tom of 
Lincoln, Big Ben, and Great Paul. 

In Kings 'Kites and Ceremonies of the 
Greek Church in Russia,* it has been said that 
* Bells are now always used in Russia, and the 
chiming them is looked upon as essential to the 
service, the length of the time signifies to the 
public the degree of sanctity in the day ; every 
church, therefore, is furnished with them, they 
are fastened immovably to the beam that sup- 
ports them, and are rung by a rope tied to the 
clapper, which is perhaps a mark of their anti- 
quity in that country, our method of ringing 
being more artificial.' 

It is interesting to note the weight of metal 
and the dimensions of prominent bells in our 
own and other countries. The following list, for 
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tlie most part taken from Deni8on*a 'Clocks/ 
etc., will show the leading particulars of some of 
the most celebrated : — 
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!)(•■ 








DaU. 


meter at 
moth. 


W0itkt. 




. , *t.Ju. , T.-.. ow. 


Mofloow 




1733 


21 6 


193 


8t. Pftul'i, London, • Great Paul ' . 


1882 


9 6 


16 14 


Munich 


. . 


1493 
1453 


7 3 


6 6 


Danxig i . 


6 1 


Cologne . 


1449 


, , 


6 


Ratisbon 


1325 
1690 


6 2 


6 16 


Masdeburff ••••••.'•. 


6 15 


LeiDziff r ' - 


1634 
1721 




6 14 


Breslau 




6 13 


Brunn •••••••• 




1616 


• • 


6 10 


Ghent 


6 10 


Bodia 


184*1 


• • 


5 10 


CbAloni . . . • 


6 9 


liinooln •«•••••••• 


1835 
1830 
1716 


6'l6j 
6* 9^ 


5 8 


Mariaicell r - - 


6 6 


St. Paurt, London, old bell . 




6 4 


Dresden/ 




1787 


6* 4| 


6 2 


Bouen 


6 9 


Kxfiter. * Peter ' 


1676 
1371 
ItilO 


6 4 

6 4 
6 3^ 


6 


Frankfort . . '. 


6 


Old Lincoln 


4 18 


Leeds Town HaU .... 


. . . 


1659 


6 7 


4 1 


Valetta. Malta ..... 






6 1 




Amieni 


1736 


6 


«' 6 


HrktilncmA ........ 






4 


^fTeatminiter. fourth . . ■ r - - 


WjI 


6* 


3 18 


third . . . 




IS.'W 


4 6 


1 13i 


second . . 




1«*57 
18.57 
1676 


4 
3 9 
6 1U 


1 6 


„ first . 


1 I 


Exeter tenor . . ^ . . . 




3 7 


Hotel de Ville, Paris, dock bell . 






3 10 


Canterbury .•>•.• 


. . 


1762 


6* 9 


3 10 


Gloucester ....*.. r - - 


16th 


6 8J 


3 6 


Manchester Boyal Exchange 


. 


[cent 




-, tenor or hour bell 


, , 


6 8J 


3 3 


fourth . . 


. - _ 




4 U 
3 1 
2 10 
2 8 


1 3 


third 


* 


'S* 


f» »H11»* . • • • . 

M second. , p . . 


* 


;i first . . 


. . .1 : . 


8 


Manchester Town Hall,1877. 


Bradford Tovn Hall. 


Traa.Oirt.Qn. 


Tons. Cut. On. 


Hour bell « 9 


Hour boll, 


Twentieth 6 


Twelfth 4 7 


Kineteenth 3 11 


Eleventh 2 19 (i 


Eighteenth 2 12 


Tenth 2 10 


Seventeenth 2 3 


Ninth 1 13 


Sixteenth 1 19 


Eighth 14 


Fifteenth 1 11 


Seventh 18 3 


Fourteenth 17 


Sixth 13 3 


Thirteenth 13 


Fifth 12 2 


Twelfth 1 1 


Fourth 9 


Eleventh 17 


Third 8 2 


Tenth 16 


Second 8 


Ninth 14 


First 7 8 


Eighth 10 




Seventh 9 3 




Sixth 8 3 




FiOh 8 2 




Fourth 7 3 




Third 7 2 




Second 7 1 




First 6 8 











A manual chiming apparatus, as distinct from 
chime barrel machines, was introduced by the 
late Rev. H. T. Ellacombe at Bitton Church. 
His system has been somewhat modified and 
einborated by Messrs. Warner, the well-known 
bell- founders of London, who have of late years 
erected many of these instruments in churches 
for chiming either tunes or changes on church 
bells. 

An apparatus for chiming by pneumatics has 
been introduced by Mr. Lewis, the church organ 
builder, which has some advantages, as the 
simple touch on a keyboard produces the 



requind aoond, but on the other hand the com- 
plicatiom of an organ bellows and valves to supply 
the compressed air required for working, has not 
commended it for general use. The simple 
rope-pull apparatus before referred to may in a 
minute be put into gear for chiming, or out of 
gear to admit of the bells being rung. 

The proportions and shapes of bells nsed for 
chimes should be of a different character from 
ringing bells, to admit of tune and aocord in more 
pleasant harmonics, a point which also has bear* 
ing upon the cup or hemispherical form of chime? 
which have of late years been adopted, a flattened 
form of hemisphere giving far better results than 
the more circular or cup outlines. [S.B.6.] 

CHIPP, E. T. Line 7 of article, add that he 
was in the Queen*B private band from 1843 to 
1845. Line 12, the date of his appointment to 
the Panopticon is 1855. Line 14, the date of ap- 
pointment to Holy Trinity, Paddington, is 1856. 
Add that he took the degree of Mus. B. at Cam- 
bridge in 1859, and that of Mus. D. in 1 860. He 
died at Nice, Dec. 17, 1886. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

CHITARRONE. The instrument described 
under this name is in Italy generally called 
Arciliuto, the name Chitarrone being given to 
a large chitarra, or theorbo with a shorter neck, 
strungwithwire, andplayed^thaplectrum. The 
German authorities, Praetorius (1019) and Baron 
(1727), were followed by the writer. [A.J.H.] ^ 

CHLADNI, E. F. F. In list of works, No. 4, 
for States read Stabes. 

CHOLLET, Jean Baptists Maris, bom May 
20, 1798, at Paris, wa« from 1804 to 18x6 taught 
singing and the violin at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1814 gaine<l a solfeggio prize. In 181 5, 
the Conservatoire having been closed owing to 
political events, he became chorus singer at the 
Opera and the Italian and Feydeau Theatres. 
In 1818-25 he played in the provinces, under 
the name D6me-Chollet, the quasi - baritone 
parts played formerly by Martin and others. 
Ini825 he played both at Brussels and the Op^ra 
Comique, Paris, and obtained in 1826 an engage- 
ment at Uie latter, where, having adopted the 
tenor repertoire, he remained until 1832. His 
principal new parts were in operas of Harold 
and Auber, viz. Henri (* Marie*), Aug. 12, 
1826, in which he made his first success by 
his rendering of the song *Une robe legbre'; 
Fritz, in *La Fiancee,' Jan. 10, 1829; 'Fra 
Diavolo,* Jan. 28, 1830, and *Zampa,' May 3, 
183 1. In 1832-35 he was again in Brussels, 
where hereafter he enjoyed even greater favour 
than he obtained in Paris. In 1834 ^® ^ang at the 
Hague,and ini 835 returned to theOp^ra Comique, 
where he remained several years, and created 
several other parts in operas of Adam, Hal^vy, 
and Balfe, viz. Lionel in *L'6clair' (Hal^vy), 
!>««• 30» '35 ; Chapelon in ' Postilion de Lon- 
jumeau,' Oct. I3,*36 ; Jost^elyn in 'Roi d ' Yvetot,* 
Oct. 13, '42 ; Edward III. in 'Puits d' Amour,* 
Apr. 20, '43; • Caglioetro,' Feb. 10, '44; Beau- 
manoir in 'Quatre fils d*Aymon* July 15, '44. 
He left the Comique, directed the Hague Theatre 
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for a timoi and finally re-appeared in Paris at 
the Lyrique without succeM. In '50 he played 
with Mitchell*! company at St. Jameses Theatrci 
vis. as Lejoyeuz (* Val d*Andorre '),in which he 
made his d^nt, Jan. 4, as Barnab^ (Paer*8 
'Mattre de Chapelle'), and in his well-known 
parts of Zampa, Joeselyn and the Postilion. He 
was well received, on account of his easy, gentle- 
manly, and vivacious acting, and his command 
both of humour and pathos, which atoned for 
loss of voioe. F^tis says of him that * endowed 
with qualities that should have taken him to 
the highest point of art, if he had received 
a better musical education, he had more inge- 
nuity than real ability, more mannerism than 
style. Sometimes he jerked out his song witii 
affectation ; he often altered the character of the 
music by introducing variations of the phrase 
and numerous cadenzas in which he made use 
of his head voice. Vocal studies had not 
been studied, inasmuch that his *mezza voce* 
was defective, and that he executed ascend- 
ing chromatic passages in an imperfect man- 
ner. In spite of these faults, the charm of his 
voice, his knowledge of what would please the 
public, and his aplomb as a musician often 
caused him to make more effect than skilful 
aingers deprived of these advantages. His fare- 
well benefit took place at the Op^ra Comique, 
April 24, 187a, when Roger reappeared in a scene 
from ' La Dame Blanche,* and Chollet himself as 
Bamab^ in the celebrated duo from Paer's 
'Maltre de Chapelle.' On this occasion Pala- 
dilhe's musical setting of Coppee's 'Le Passant' 
was first produced, with Mme. Galli-Mari^ and 
the late MUe. PrioU. [A,C.] 

GHOPIN. Add the following list of works 
(for PF. solo, unless otherwise stated). The 
works marked with an asterisk were published 
posthumously. 

Op. 

1. RoDdo, iii1d<v. 

a ' La d darem ' Variations (with 
OrchMtra). 

a Introdoctlon and PolonaiM. 
In 0(PF. and Cello). 

4. •Sonata. minor. 

0. vBondaau k la Masor. 

a Four Maturkas. 

7. PlT« Manirkaa. 

a Trio (PP. and Striofi). 

». Three Nootamei. 
1& TwelTe Mudle^ 

11. Oonctrut. K minor. 

12. Variatlow (with Oreh.). ' Lu- 

doTle ' (BJinid). 
la Fantasia on Polish airs. 

14. KrakoTlak Bondo (with Orch.) 

15. Three Nocturnes. 

16. Rondo, B b. 
It. Four Masurkas. 
la Vaiae. lb. 
19. Bolero. 

90. Seherao, B minor. 
SI. (]oncerto.F minor (wHh Oreh.) 
9L Polonaise. E b (with Oroh.) 
18. Ballade, O minor. 

91. Four Mazurkas. 
9B. Twelve Studies. 
9B. Two Polonaises. 
tf. Two Nocturne*. 
M. Twentjr-limr Preludes. 
99. Impromptu, Ab. 

50. Four Mazurkas. 

51. Soherso. Bb minor. 
n. Two Nocturnes. 
SS. Four Mazurkas. 
•«. Three Valssa. 



Op. 

9ft. Sonata. B b minor. 

9S. Impromptu, T^ 

97. Two Noetumes. 

». Ballade. F. 

99. Scherzo, < minor. 

40. Two Polonaises. 

41. Four Mazurkas. 
49. Valse. Ab. 

4S. Tarantelle. 

44. Polonaise. Vj{ minor. 

45. Prelude, C< minor. 

46. AllenodeCooeeri. 

47. Ballade. A b. 

48. Two Nocturnes. 

49. Fantasia. F minor. 
flO. Three Mazurkas, 
51. Impromptu. D b. 
58. Ballade, F minor. 

69. Polonaise Ab. 

54. Scheno. B. 

55. Two Nocturnes. 
6ft. Three Manirkas. 
67. Berceuse. 

58. Sonata, B minor. 

50. Three Maxurkas. 
eo. Barcarolle. 

«l. Polonaise FanUlsla. 

62. Two Nocturnes. 

«9. Three Mazurkas. 

04. Three Valses. 

65. Sonata, G minor (PF. and 

Cello). 
08b sFantalsle Impromptu. 

07. ftFour Mazurkas. 

08. vFour Mazurkas. 
<«. •Two Valses. 

70. snuree Valses. 



•Mazurkas In 0, Bb, D. C. aisS 

A minor. 
•Vtlsas, S malorand minor. 
•Polonaises, (if ninor and Bb 

minor. 
•Variations in B. 'The Manr 

Swiss Boy.' 
Duet Ooncertante. on 'Robert* 

(for PF. and Cello, wrtttaik 

with r 



Op. 

71. eThree Polonaises. 

79. eNoetume, S minor. Marche 

fuotbre In minor, and 

three ioossalses. 
7a eBondo for two PFs. In 0. 

Without opua-nnmbcr. 
•Serenteen Songs with PF. aeot. 
Three Studies. 

CHORALE. Add to the article in volume L 
p. 351, the following : — 

In tracing the history of the Chorale it is ex- 
tremely diflicult to distinguish the composer of 
the melody or canto fenno from the harmoniser 
(called Tonsetter by Winterfeld). A large pro- 
portion of extant chorales appear to be bMed on 
old church tunes, so that they present a ocm- 
tinuity with the past which is quite conastent 
with Luther's earlier practice. As to the ancient 
origin of these tunes, see Luthxb, vol. ii. p. 179. 
The Chorales used in this first period are treated 
as Motets [see Motet], as the examples in 
Winterfeld show : that is, the melody is given 
out as a canto fermo, generally in a tenor or at 
least a middle part, with the other parts in more 
or less florid counterpoint. The music is not yet 
measured [see Mkabubb] or divided into equal 
rhythm {mutiea mensvrahilis). The contra- 
puntal treatment, which became more elaborate 
under Hugh musicians as Stephen Mahu and 
Joh. Kugelmann — both early in the i6th cen- 
tury — advanced greatly in the number of voice- 
parts and general complexity towards the 
end of the 1 6th and first half of the 17th cen- 
tury, the chief writers being Oumpelzhaimer, 
Joh. Eccard, Mich. Praetorius, Joh. Schopp and 
Joh. KosenmtiUer. This again, when the sing- 
ing came to be restricted to the canto fermo in 
unison, originated the school of organ accompani- 
ment to the Chorales such as we see in Bach's 
organ works, and as it is still occasionally to be 
heard in Grermany. 

It has been noticed that some chorales are 
based on secular songs of an earlier date. The 
old ecclesiastical forms of music inherited from 
Saint Gregory were proper to the Latin hymns 
of the Breviary; but for hymns written in a 
modem language and forming no part of a pre- 
scribed ritual, the freer style used in secular songs 
was, or was soon found to be, auiie natural. 
Most, however, of the secular melodies thus used 
were not so employed till towards the end of the 
x6th or beginning of the 1 7th century. 

Simultaneously with this elaborate contra- 
puntal treatment, which demanded the resources 
of a church with a good choir, it is interesting 
to note the tendency towards a simpler treat- 
ment. This is found par ezcellenee in Goudimel's 
setting of Marot and Beza's Psalms, 1565 [see 
Goudimel], in which there are four voices, with 
counterpoint note against note, and the melody 
generally in the tenor, but in twelve psalms in 
the discant. In the latter point this book is 
the harbinger of one of the (^ief revolutions in 
the history of hymn-music. The revolution is 
fully effected in 1586 by Lucas Osiander in his 
* Geistliche Lieder und Psalmen mit 4 Stimmen 
auf Contrapunkts weiss . . . alto getctzt, da$t ein 
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ehrutliche Oemein durcAauss mit singen hann* 
The title shows that the removal of the melody 
to the upper part was due to a desire for congre- 
gational singing. The earlier books in motet 
form of counte contemplated only the participa- 
tion of the practised choir. This book was 
followed in 1594 by a similar treatment of the 
Psalter in Lobwasser's version by Samuel Mar- 
BchaL The chorale was after this sung either in 
four voice-parts, with the canto fermo in the 
discant; or in unison, with florid counterpoint 
on the organ. The latter is considered the more 
classical form in Germany. [See also BoDB- 
GBOis and Fbano in Appendix]. 

The composition, harmonization, and collection 
of chorales for the services of the Lutheran (and 
other Protestant) churches engaged the artistic 
talents of a whole school of musicians, of whom 
some of the most eminent are treated in special 
articles. [See Agbicola, Martin; Galvisius, 
Seth; Gbuosb,J. ; Duois, Benedictus ; Ecoabd, 
Joh. ; Fbank, Melchior ; Fbetlimohausen, J. 
A. (App.) ; Hahmbbschmidt, A. (App.) ; Ibaao, 
Heinricb; Kedmabk, Georg. (App.); Pbae- 
TOBius, Michael and Jacob; Schbidt, S. (App.); 
ScHKiM, J. Hermann (App.) ; Sbnfl, Lud. ; 
V0PBLIU8, Gottf. (App.); VuLPios, Melchior 
(App. ) ; Walthbb, Joh. Of the more important 
musicians not thus treated short notices now 
follow. 

Abnold db Bbdce (i. e. of Bruges), bom at 
Bruges in 1480; in 1530 Kapellmeister to the 
King of Bome (afterwards Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I) at Vieima, where he died in 1536; 
wrote for 4 or 5 voices ; pieces by him are 
given in M. Agricola's ' Newe deutsche geistliche 
Gesenge.* 

Geobo Rhatt (Rhaw), bom 1488 at Eisfeld 
in Franconia, was Cantor at the Thomasschule 
at Leipzig till 1520, after which he settled at 
Wittemberg and became a printer, issuing books 
both in ordinary typography (including many 
first editions of Luther^s writings) and in musical 
notes, including his own work 'Enchiridion 
mu^icae mensuralis* 1 533. [See Aqbicola, 
Martin.] Wiuterfeld ascribes some chorales to 
him. 

Stbphan Mahu, a singer in the chapel of 
Ferdinand King of the Romans (afterwards 
Emperor) is known as a contrapuntist; his chief 
work is Lamentations for four voices (in Joanelli*s 
'Thesaurus'), and there are some pieces in G. 
Forster's collection of Motets, Hans Walther*s 
Citntionale, etc. 

J OH ANN KuQELVANN, of Augsburg, was a 
trumpet-player and contrapuntist of the first half 
of the 1 6th century, and Kapellmeister to Duke 
Albert at Kocigsberg; he wrote some church 
music printed at Augsburg in 1540. 

Nicolas Hebman (Heermann), Cantor at 
Joachiinsthal in Bohemia about the middle 
of the i6th century, and enteemed also as versifier; 
he died very old in 1561. There are chomles 
extant, of which both words and music are by 
him, e.g. ' Erschienen ist der herrlich Tag* and 
*Lobt Gott, ihr Christen alle gleich.' For 
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tonality and clear rhythm his chonUef sound 
more modem than most of his age. 

Balthasab Rbsinabids {latine for Harzer), 
bom at Hessen in the territory of Meissen in 
the early years of the i6th century, took clerical 
orders and became bishop of Lei pa in Bohemia. 
He was a pupil of Isaac, and published at 
Wittenberg in 1543 * Responsoriorum numero 
octoginta de tempore et festis . . . libri duo.* 

SiXT DiETBiCH, an excellent German com- 
poser, who lived at Constance in the middle of 
the 16th century, wrote 36 Antiphons, Witt. 
1541, and * Novum opus musicum,* Witt. 1545. 

LucAB OsiAKDBB, bom 1534 at Nuremberg, 
Protestant minister at several places in WUrtem- 
berg, died in 1604. Of his Chorale book with 
the melody in the upper part for congregational 
singing mention has been made above. 

Samuel Mabschal (Marschall), bora 1557 at 
Touraay, was a notary, and became Univei-sity 
musician and organist at Basle ; he was living in 
1627. He was a composer of hymns, in which 
he followed Osiander in putting the melody in 
the discant. His works are * Der ganze Psalter 
Anibrosii Lobwassers mit 4 Stinimen,* Leipzig 
1594 and Basle 1606; 'Psalmen Davids, Kir- 
chengesange . . . von M. Luther und anderer, 
mit 4 Stimmen,' Basle 1606 ; and * EinfUhrung 
zu der Musica.' 

NicoLAUS Selneccbb (properly Schellenecker), 
bom 1539 at Hersbruck in Franconia, played 
the organ as a boy, became an eminent theologian, 
and in 1557 was Court preacher at Drewien. 
He published ' Christliche Lieder und Kirchen- 
gesange,* Leipzig 1587 ; and seven penitential 
psalms, 1585, and died 159a, 

Adam Gumpelzhaimeb, bom about 1560 at 
Trostberg in Upper Bavaria, was instructed in 
music by Father Jodocus Enzmiiller of the con- 
vent of S. Ulrich, Augsburg ; in 1575 went into 
the service of the Duke of Wurtemberg as 
musician, and gained considerable reputation as 
composer of songs both sacred and secular. His 
sacred songs or ^mns, generally for several 
voices, sometimes as many as eight, are con- 
sidered almost equal to those of Lassus. He 
also wrote 'Compendium musicae latinum-ger- 
manicum,' Augsburg 1595, of which F^tis says 
no less than twelve editions wer6 published. In 
1 58 1 he took the place of Cantor at Augsburg, 
which he held till his death at the banning of 
the next century. 

Michael Altenbubo, bora about 1583 at 
Trochtel in Thuringia, studied theology at Halle 
in 1601, and was pastor at several places, finally 
at Erfurt, where be died in 1640. He worked 
at music from his student-years and was one of 
the most eminent arrangers of church-music of 
his time. Of his chorale tunes, ' Macht auf die 
Thor der G'rechtigkeit * and *Herr Gott nun 
schleuss den Himmel auf* are still used. But 
more important are the collections published by 
him, and his larger sacred works : — ' Christliche 
liebliche und andachtige neue Kirchen- und 
Hausgesange,' Erfurt 1619-ai in 3 vols.; * 16 
Intraden* lor violins, lutes, organs, etc.; also 
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psalms, motets, cantiones, etc., for 4, 6, 8 or o 
voices. His writings combine simplicity witn 
religious grandeur ; and the congregational and 
choral singing of his various churches was re- 
nowned and regarded as a model. 

Matthaus Apellbs yon LOwenstibn, bom 
1594 at Neustadt in Upper Silesia, studied at 
the university of Frankfort on the Oder, directed 
the music of the church at Neustadt, and was 
taken by Duke Henry of Oels to his court as 
music-director, becoming in 1636 praeses of the 
Prince's school at Bemstadt, and in 163 1 director 
of chamber music at the court of the Emperor 
Ferdinand II, whose successor ennobled him. 
But he subsequently went back to the Duke of 
Oels, with whom he lived in wealth and pros- 
perity, and had a character for beneficence and 
generosity. His talents were shown both in 
writing sacred verse and in composing vocal 
music to Grerman words, in a pleasing and flow- 
ing style. He published ' Symbola oder Gedenk- 
spriiche,' containing 30 hymns for 1-9 voices; 
the best are * Jesu meum solatium/ * Nun 
preiset AUe Gottes Barmherzigkeit,' *Wenn 
ich in Angst und Noth,' ' Mein* Augen schliess 
ich jetzt ' ; also ' Fruelings Meyen,' 1644. 

JoHANN ScHOPP, bom at Hamburg at the 
beginning of the 17th century, lived there till 
164a, and subsequently at LUneburg. He was 
a violinist and composer, and published ' Neue 
Paduanen,Galliarden, Allemanden, etc.,' Ham- 
burg, 1633-40, in 3-6 parts ; * 3odeutscbe Con- 
certe von i, a, 3, 4 una 8 Stimmen,' Hamburg, 
1644 ; ' Joh. Rlsten Himmlische Lieder. Mit 
sehr anmuhtigen, mehrerentheils von Joh. Scho- 
pen gesetzten Melodeyen,* LUneburg, 1641-3 ; 
* Joh. Bistens frommer Christen alltagliche 
Hausmusik,' Lfineburg, 1654 (^^ melodies by 
him and Michael Jacobi in common) ; * Phil, 
von Zesens dichterische Jugend- und Liebes- 
Flammen und dessen geistliche Wollust Salomo- 
nis, mit Melodien,' Hamburg, 1651 ; 'Jacob 
Schwieger's Fllichtige Feldrosen mit Melodien,' 
Hamburg, 1655. ^^ these w^rks are found the 
well-known chorale tunes ' Lasset uns den Her- 
ren preisen,' 'Ermuntre dich, mein schwacher 
Geist,' * Werde munter, mein Gemiithe.' It is 
impossible to overlook the great change that has 
come over the chorale with the commencement 
of the 17th century, especially in the writings of 
Gumpelzhaimer, Ldwenstern, and Schopp — a 
change which is the direct consequence of putting 
the melody in the upper part, and writing for 
four fixed voice-parts. The new form of the 
tune is closely similar to that of English hymns 
of the period ; it has the modem scale with the 
leading note, rhythm in equal bars, and the 
common chord with its inversions. The melody 
has a clearer rhythm and a more rapid and easy 
swing, in fact becomes far more like a secular 
song ; which goes far to explain the fact that just 
about the year 1600 popular secular songs were 
adapted to sacred words, especially 'Isbruck, 
ich muss dich lassen' in 1598, 'Venus du und 
dein Kind ' in 1605, and * Mein Gmuth ist mir 
verwirret 'in 1613. 
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JoHANK RosKKMULLBB, bom in the Elector* 
ate of Saxony at the beginning of the 17th 
century, was collaborator at the Thomasschule 
at Leipzig in 1647, and director of music in 
1 648. On account of alleged scandalous conduct 
towards pupils in 1655 (which perhaps was not 
trae, as in later life he bore a high character in 
Germany) he had to leave Leipzig and went to 
Venice ; he was subsequently appointed Kapell- 
meister at Wolfenbuttd, where he died in 
x686. He published chorales harmonized in 
many parts. His works are : * Kemspruche, 
mehrentheik aus heiliger Schrift, mit 3, 4 bis 7 
Stinmien sammt ihrem Basso continue gesetst,* 
Leipzig, 1648 (containing ao hymns); 'Stu- 
denten-Musik von 3 und 5 Instrumenten,* 
Leipzig, 1654 ; Ma Sonate da camera a cinque 
stroinenti,' Venice, 1667 and 167 1 ; and Sonatas 
with a-5 instruments, Nuremberg, i68a. 

Joh. Geo. Ebeliko, bom at Luneburg about 
1630, was in i66a director of the music at the 
principal church of Berlin, and in 1668 professor 
of music at the Caroline Gymnasium at Stettin, 
where he died in 1676. He composed church 
music, and some chozales of his are favourites ; 
e.g. * Warum sol It ich mich denn gramen.* 
He published ' Archaeologia Orphica sive anti- 
quitates musicae,* Stettin, 1657 ; < Pauli 
Gerhardi Geistliche Andachten, bestehend in 
1 30 Liedem mit 4 Singstimmen, a Violinen und 
General-bass', Berlin, 1666-7 ; and an arrange- 
ment of the latter for piano, Berlin, 1669. 

Jacob Hintze, born i6aa at Bernau netir 
Berlin, became in 1666 court musician to the 
Elector of Brandenburg at Berlin ; but he retired 
to his birthplace, where he died in 1695, with 
the reputation of being an excellentcontrapuntist. 
He edited the lath edition of Criiger's "Praxis 
pietatis," Berlin, 1690, adding to it 65 hymns to 
the Epistles by himself, none of which are said 
to be ever used now ; but others in the book are 
his, some of which continue to be favourites, 
especially "Gieb dich zufrieden" and "AUe 
Menschen miissen sterben" (if the latter be 
really by him ). Concerning the chorales composed 
by Bach, refer to Spitta's Bach, vol. iii. p. 108, 
114, 387, etc. (English edition). 

The literature of the subject is considerable, 
and only a few of the most important modem 
works can conveniently be mentioned here. The 
great standard work is that of Carl von Winter- 
feld, ' Der evangelische Kirchengesang nnd sein 
Verhaltniss zur Kunst des Tonsatzes,' in three 
large quarto volumes, with abundant specimens 
of the settins; of the old tunes from ancient 
manuscripts (Leipzig, 1843-47) ; it is, however, 
not clearly arranged. G. Boring's * Choralkunde ' 
(Danzig, 1865), and £. E. Koch's 'Geschichte 
des Kirchenlieds und Kirchengesangs, mit be- 
sonderer Rucksicht auf Wurtembcrg,' a vols. 
(Stuttgart 1847), are useful guides. Of coUec* 
tions of chorales, treated either as 4-voice hymna 
or for singing in unison, there is a great number. 
The following may be noted as having especial 
interest : — * J . S. Bach's mehrstimmige Choral- 
gesange und geistliche Arien sum erstenmal 
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unverandert • . . heransgegeben von Ludwig 
£rk|' 1850 ; ' Gboralbuch, entbaltend eine Aus- 
wabl Ton 372 der Bcbonsten . . . Kircbengesange 
in vieratimmige Bearbeitung. Nebst einem 
Anbang, bestehend sua 69 yon J. S. Bacb theik 
ganz neu componirten, theila im Generalbasa 
verbesserten Melodien. Herausgegeben Ton J. 
G. Lebmann/ third edition, 1871; '371 vier- 
stimmige Choralgesange von J. S. Bach.* [Edited 
by C. F. Becker.] To wbat extent the melodies 
of these, which editors persist in attributing to 
Bach, are really his, is a very difficult question, 
on which the present writer hesitates as much to 
pronounce an opinion as on the similar question 
of Luther's authorship of the music of certain 
hymns. Another carefully prepared collection 
which bears the respectable names of Baron von 
Tucher, Immanuel Faisst, and Job. Zahn, is 
entitled 'Die Melodien des deutschen evan- 
gelischen Kirchen-Gesangbuchs in vierstimmi- 
gen Satze fur Orgel und Chorgesang/ Stuttgart, 
1 854. A good popular book aUo is * Hauschoral- 
buch : alte und neue Choralgesange mit vier- 
stimmigen Harmonien,' of which the 7th edition 
was published at Giitersloh, 1871. [R.M.] 

CHORAL SYMPHONY. Line 9 from end 
of article, ybr Theater an der Wien, read Kamth- 
nerthor Theatre. (Corrected in late editions.) 

CHORTON. The ' Chorus * or ecclesiastical 
pitch to which organs were usually tuned in the 
17th and 1 8th centuries. It was considerably 
higher than the chamber pitch, used for secular 
music. This chamber pitch (Kammerton) was 
of two kinds, the high and the low, but both 
were below the chorus pitch. [See Pitch, vol. ii. 
p. 757 6. Also Spitto, J. S. Bach, Engl. ed. ii. 
386, 324, 676, etc.] [M.] 

CHORUS. Add that the word was very 
commonly used, in the 17th and 1 8th centuries, 
to denote the concerted conclusion of duets, 
trios, etc., and was in fact the exact equivalent 
of our 'ensemble.* The meaning of the word 
has frequently been misunderstood, as for in- 
instance in many modem editions of Purcell's 
well-known duet * Hark, my Daridcar ! * where 
the last ensemble section, beginning * So ready 
and quick is a spirit of air ' has been omitted, no 
doubt under the impression that the word 
' Chorus ' meant that these bars were to be sung 
by many voices. Conclusive proof that the word 
was used commonly in this sense is afforded in 
many of Handel's Italian operas, in the scores of 
which the names of the quartet of soloists are 
placed at the beginning of their respective lines 
in ensemble numbers, though the movement is 
entitled * Coro.' [M.] 

CHOUQUET, GusTAVB. Add that from 
1840 to 1856 he was teaching in New York, and 
that he died Jan. 30, 1886. 

CHRISTUS. P. 355 a, last line but one,/or 
27 read 26. 

CHRYSANDER, Fbtedbich. For his chief 
work as editor of Handel's works see Handel- 
Gesellschaft in this Appendix. Of the * Denk- 
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maler der Tonkunst' edited by him, voL I of 
Corelli and voL 2 of Couperin are published 
and the second and final volumes of each nearly 
ready ; and the Te Deum of Urio is published. 
The 'Allgemeine Musikalisohe Zeitung' was 
edited by him from 1869 to 1871 and again 
from 1875 to 1883, when it became extinct. 
The 'Jahrbiicher fiir musikalisohe Wissenschaft' 
ceased to appear after vol. 2. His life of Handel 
has been laid by on account of the constant and 
absorbing labour on the edition of Handel's works; 
but it is believed that there la still hope of its 
resumption and completion. [R.M*] 

CHWATAL, Fr. Xav. See vol. ii. p. 729 6. 
Add that he died June 24, 1879. 

CIMAROSA. Add dates to the following 
operas: — L'ltaliana in Londra, 1779; 1\ Con- 
vito di pietra, 1782; 11 Pittore Parigino, 
1782 ; II Sacrifizio d'Abramo, 1786 ; Le Astuzie 
femminile, 1793; L'Impresario in angustie, 
1786; II Matrknonio per raggiro, 1779; Gli 
Orazii e Curiazii, 1796 ; Artaserse, 1781 ; Semi- 
ramide, 1799. 

CIMBALOM. See Dulcimeb, vol. i. p. 468 h. 

CINELLI. The ordinary Italian name for 
cymbals. The name Piatti is almost universally 
used in orchestral scores, thougii it is, strictly 
speaking, only applicable to the small cymbals 
used in Janitschabenmusik. [M.] 

CINQ MARS. An ' op^ra dialogue ' in four 
acts ; words by Poirson and Gallet, music by 
Gounod. Produced at the Op^ra Comique, April 
5, 1877. [M.] 

CIVIL SERVICE MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
Add that the society ceased to exist in 1880, 
owing to financial difficulties consequent upon 
the resignation of several of the older members. 
A concert was given on May ii of that year in 
Steinwsy Hall. 

CLAGGET, Charles. Add that he is said 
to have died in 1820, and that the tuning-fork 
referred to in the last sentence of the article ia 
one of the sounding bars of his * Aiuton.' 

CLARIBEL. See Barnard, Charlotte 
Alington, in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 531 a. 

CLARINET. P. 361 o, 1. 15 from bottom, 
add a reference to Abbreviations, i. 4 a, and to 
Chalumeau, for examples of the use of the term. 
P. 362 bf last paragraph, add that the first in- 
stance of the use of the clarinet as an orchestral 
instrument is said to be in J. C. Bach's ' Orione * 
(1763). [M.] 

CLARK, Jeremiah. Add that he is said to 
have been bom in 1669, but that the date is 
probably much earlier. L. 13 from end of 
article, for the same year read 1699. L. 9 from 
end, add date for 'The World in the Moon,' 
1697. To the list of plays for which he fur- 
nished music, the following are to be added : 
— * The Campaigners/ 1698 ; « The Bath,' 1 70I ; 
*A11 for the better,' 1702, and 'the Committee,' 
1 706. Since the publication of the article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, from which 
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the above additions are taken, iti writer, Mr. 
W. Barclay Squire, has succeeded in establishint; 
the date of Clark's death, concerning which 
authorities have hitherto been at variance. The 
printcil copies of Hawkins's History give Nov. 5 
as the date, but in a copy coiTected by Hawkins 
himself, now in the British Museum, this is 
altered to Deo. I, 1707 ; a contemporary news- 
sheet has been found which confirms this date 
beyond a doubt. For the detailed account of the 
occurrence, and for the process by which the 
true date has been established, the reader is 
referred to the Athenseum of April a, 1887. [M.] 
CLARK, SooTSON. See Scotson Clabk. 

CLARKE, John (Clabkk-Whitpkld). L. 7 of 
article, from the semi-colon read as follows : — 
in the same year (1793) he was appointed master 
of the choristers (not organist) at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral and Christ Church, Dublin. In 1794 
he succeeded Richard Langdon as organist ojf 
Armagh Cathedral, whioh post he held till 1797. 
In 1795 he took the degree of Mus. D. in 
Dublin, and in 1799 the Irish rebellion led him 
to resign his appointments, (etc. as in 1. 13). 
L.ai,add date of death of H. F. Whitfeld. 1814. 
Other corrections will be found under Tbinitt 
College, vol. iv. p. 1706, note 8. [M.] 

CLAUS. For Claus read Clauss-Szarvady, 
and add that she visited London in the summer 
of i8b6, giving one concert in a private house. 

CLAUSULA. The mediaeval name for what 
is now called a Cadence, or Close.' 

The most important Close employed in Poly- 
phonic Music, is the Clausula vera, or True Ca- 
dence, terminating on the Final of the Mode. 
The Clausula plagalis, or Plagal Cadence, is 
rarely used, except as an adjunct to this, follow- 
ing it, at the conclusion of a Movement, in the 
form of a peroration. A Close, identical in con- 
struction with a True Cadence, but terminating 
upon some note, other than the Final of the 
Mode, is called a Clausula ficia, subsidiaria, or 
media; i.«. a False, Subsidiary, or Medial 
Cadence. A Clausula vera, or ficta, when ac- 
companied, in the Counterpoint, by a suspended 
discord, is called a Clausula diminuta, or Dimin- 
ished Cadence, in illusion to the shortening of 
the penultimate note, in order to allow time for 
the suspension and resolution of the dissonance. 

Tliough the Clausula vera is the natural 
homologue of the Perfect Cadence of modem 
Music, and may, in certain cases, correspond 
with it, note for note, it is not constructed upon 
the same principles— for, the older progression 
belongs to what has been aptly called the ' hori- 
zontal system/ and the later one, to the * per- 
pendicular, or vertical system.*' In the Claw- 



1 It ii oeoeMtrj to tM vtry eMttons In the nae oftheM two InftUh 
words, which, la the 16th oenturj. were not iDtcrchanceable. XorUjr. 
fbr liutADoe. At pp^ 73 and 127 of hia PUUne and Kanta Introduetloa 
<2nd Edit. 1806) applies the term * CloM ' to the descent of the Canto 
/mno upon the Flntl of the Mode : and ' Cadence ' tu the dlaaonaoca 
with which this progression is accompanied. In the Counterpoint, 
when the lorm emplo/ed U that kuuwn as the Clautmia dfUMairfa. 
In eases like this, it ii onlj bj relorence to the Latin tenu that all 
danger of misconoeption cftn bo avoided. 

*SMTOl.l.p.«78fr. 
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sula vera, the Canto ftrmo must neoewarfly 
descend one degree upon the Final of the Mode; 
the Counterpoint, if above the Canto fermo, ex- 
hibiting a Major Sixth, in the penultimate note; 
if below it, a Minor Third. In the Clausula 
diminutat the Sixth is suspended by a Seventh, 
or the Third, by a Second. In either case, the 
Cadence is complete, though any number of 
parts may be added above, below, or between, 
its two essential factors. The constitution of 
the Perfect Cadence is altogether different. It 
depends for its existence upon the progression 
of the Bass from the Dominant to the Tonic ; 
each of these notes being accompanied by ita 
awn fundamental harmony, either with, or with- 
out, the exhibition of the Dominant Seventh in 
the penultimate Chord. But, by the addition of 
a suflficient number of free parts, the two Ca- 
dences may be made to correspond exactly, in 
outward form, through the joint operation of two 
dissimilar principles ; as in the following exam- 
ple, in which a Clausula vera, represented by 
the Semibreves, is brought, by the insertion of a 
Fifth below the penultimate note of the Canto 
fermo, into a form identical with that of the 
Perfect Cadence. 

ClauMila Tem. Clsnsitla dimfnutm 
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A Close, formed exactly like the above, but 
terminating upon the Mediant of the Mode, is 
called a Clausula media.* In like manner, a 
Clausula ficta, or subsidiaria, may terminate 
upon the Dominant, or Participant of the Mode, 
or, upon either of its Conceded Modulations.* 
Modem writers are generally inclined to de» 
scribe Closes of this kind as True Cadences 
in some new Mode to which the composer is 
supposed to have modulated. But, the eariy 
Polyphonist regarded them as Fabe Cadences, 
formed upon certain intermediate degrees of the 
original Mode, from which he was never per- 
mitted to depart, by the process now called 
Modulation. 

The form of Clausula plagalis most frequently 
employed by the Polyphonists was that in which, 
after a Clausula vera, the last note of the Canto 
fermo was prolonged, and treated as an inverted 
Pedal- Point. It is used with jieculiarly happy 
effect in Mode IV — the Plagal derivative of the 
Phrygian — in which the impression of a final 
Close is not very strongly produced by the Clatb- 
sula vera. 



Clausula vera. 



Clflusulft plafralia. 




> For a Table of Medial Cadences, in all the Hodes. see Tot U. 
pp. M3-t. 4 See TOl. U. p, MX. 
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The Dominant of this Mode is the fourth de- 
gree above its final, correnponding wilh the 
modern Sub-dominant. And, as this forms so 
important an element in the treatment of the 
inverted Pedal, modem Ck>mpo8er8 apply the 
term Plagal to all Cadences in which the Sub- 
dominant precedes the Tonic Bass. The term 
serves its purpose well enough : but it rests 
upon an erroneous basis, since there is no such 
interval as a Sub-dominant in the Plagal Modes 
from which the progression derives its name. 

In all the Clausula hitherto described, the 
two essential parts form together, in the final 
note, either an Octave, or Unison. There is yet 
another class in which the parts form a Fifth. 
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Morley ^ seems inclined to class these among the 
True Closes ; but most early writers regard them 
as Clauiula fictcB, vel irregulareM, [W.S.R.] 

CLAVICHORD. Line a of article, add The 
Italian name is Manicoi'dOf the name Clavicordo 
being the equivalent of the German Clavier in 
the sense of any keyboard instrument having 
strings. P. 367 a, add at beginning of line 18, 
in clavichords of the 1 8th century. P. 368 a, 1. 2 2, 
'An admired effect due to change of intonation ' 
is inaccurate. To play out of tune was depre- 
cated by C. P. £. Bach. There is no doubt that 
clavichord players preserved a very tranquil posi- 
tion of the hand in order to preserve truth of 
intonation, ^jine 26, for shortened read tight- 
ened. Line 30, for with varying power of touch, 
read without quitting the key. Line 31, The 
Bebung {vibrato) was obtained without allowing 
the finger to quit the key. 

With respect to the introduction of the chro- 
matic keyboard, Hubert van £yck painted the 
S. Cecilia panel of the famous Ghent altar-piece 
in which there is a Positive organ depicted with 
the chromatic division of the keyboard. He 
died in 1426, and that was therefore the last 
year in which this panel could have been painted. 
It is probable that the Halberstadt organ, built 
in 1 360, had this division. If so, it is the earliest 
known example. 

P. 368 ft, 1. 1 7, for the end read the middle. 
(Coi-rected in late editions.) Line 25. The 
Latin version of Virdung is, as is now well 
known, by Luscinius, whom many have credited 
with being the original author. Line 34. The 
sciile of Guide should include the highest note e, 
and contain, with the B molle et durum, 22 notes. 
Line 8 from bottom, the statement that there 
was a clavichord dated 1520, wanting two semi- 
tones in the octave, proves to be unfounded. 
See Welckei-'H earlier account of it in * Neu eroff- 
netes Magazin musikalischen Tonwerkzeuge/ 
p. 106 (Frankfort, 1855). 

1 Pl«iMandIwl«Inlroducitoa.p.74(aid«dlttoD UOa). 



The last clavichords that were made were 
constructed by Hoffmann, Stuttgart, in 1857, ^^ 
the pattern of one belonging to Molique. They 
were made for the late Joseph Street, of Lloyds. 
[See also Tangent.] [A.J.H.] 

CLAVICYTHERIUM. P. 369&. This in- 
strument is figured in Virdung, 1511, and a 
remarkable specimen from the Correr collection, 
now belonging to Mr. G. Donaldson of London, 
was exhibited in the Music Loan Collection, 1885, 
and is figured from a drawing in colours in Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins's ' Musical Instruments * (Black, 
Edinburgh, 1887). 

CLAY, Fbedesio. Add the productions of 
*The Merry Duchess' (Royalty Theatre, May 
23, 1883), and 'The Golden Ring* (Alhambra, 
Dec. 3. 1883). 

CLAYTON, Thomas. Add that he is said 
to have died about 1730. 

CLfe DU CAVEAU. The title of a large 
collection of French airs, including the tunes of 
old songs dating from before the time of Henri 
IV, old vaudevilles, commonly called pont-neufs, 
and airs from operas and operas comiques which 
from their frequent use in corrUdies-vaudetillee 
have become popular airs (what are called 
timbrea). The fourth and last edition of the 
work, published by Capelle, goes down to 1848 ; 
a new edition would have to include airs taken 
from comic operas by Auber, Adam, etc., written 
since the above date, and airs from the operettas 
of Offenbach and Lecocq, which have now 
become new types for the vaudeville couplet and 
have enriched the domain of the popular song. 
The collection is so arranged that it is perfectly 
easy to find either the tune of a song of which 
the words only are known, or the metre and 
rhythm of words which will fit any particular 
air. The publication is especially useful to 
dramatists who have to write couplets for a vau- 
deville, and to amateur song-writers ; it contains 
3350 different airs, and as many forms or models 
for couplets. The origin of the title is as follows : 
— ^Three French song- writers of the 18th century 
Piron,Cr^billon^/*, andColW, instituted, in 1733. 
a sort of club, where tliey dined regularly, together 
with other song- writers and literary men. They 
called their society le Caveau, from the place of 
meeting, an inn of that name kept by one Lan- 
deUe in the Rue de Buci, near the Commie 
Fran9aise and the Caf^ Procope, where these 
boon companions finished their evenings. From 
that time all societies of song-writers have con- 
nected themselves as much as possible with this 
first society, and so the name Caveau is synony- 
mous with a club of the same kind. The original 
society lasted exactly ten years, after which, in 
1762, Piron, Cr^illon /&, and Gentil-Bemard 
formed a new society in the same place, which 
lasted only five years. After the Revolution, the 
*Caveau modeme'was founded in 1806 by Capelle, 
the author of the CH du Caveau, with the help of 
Grimod de la Reynifere, Piis, Armand Gouffi^, 
and Philippon de la Madeleine ; they met at 
Balaine's in the Rocher de Cancale, rue Mcnt- 
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orgueil. The society lasted till i8 15, and in 1825 
an effort was made to revive it, but after a 
year*u existence it disappeared, together with 
another club, ' Tjes Soupers de Momus,' founded 
in 1 813. In 1835 * Q®^ society was founded at 
Champeauz's under the direction of Albert Mon- 
t^mont, and was called at first les Enfants du 
Caveau, and then le Caveau only. It still exists, 
and is managed by a committee headed by a presi- 
dent elected every year, who holds PananTs glass 
and Coll^*8 bells as symbols of his office. [A.J.] 

CLEGG, John. P. 371 a, L ^,for 1742 rtad 
On Jan. a x, 1 743-4. Add that he was discharged 
as cured on J uly 20, 1 744, but again admitted on 
Dec. 15 of the same year. He was finally dis- 
charged Oct. 13, 1746. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

CLEMENS NON PAPA. L. 24 of article, 
for yi, ready W. 

CLEMENT, Felix. Add date of death, Jan. 
as. 1885. 

CLEMENTI. L. a of artic]e,/or March 9 
read March 10. Add that he was buried in the 
south cloister of Westminster Abbey. P. 372 h^ 
L 5, for Condicelli read Cordicelli. P. 373 a, 
third paragraph, add that during his continental 
tour, 1802-10, he married a daughter of Leh- 
mann, the cantor of the Nicolaikirche in Berlin, 
who, after a journey to Italy with her husband, 
died in childbirth. [M.] 

CLIFFORD. Rev. Jaues. Linoe la and 13 
of article,yor About the year 1700, read in Sept. 
i698. 

CLIFTON, John C, bom 1781, studied for 
five years under Richard Bellamy. He subse- 
quently became a pupil of Charles Wesley, and 
devoted himself entirely to music, resigning an 
appointment in the Stationery Office which he 
had held for about two years. After an engage- 
ment at Bath, where he conducted the Harmonic 
Society, he went in 1802 to Dublin, and in 181 5 
produced there a musical piece called * Edwin.' 
He organized, together with Sir John Stevenson, 
a concert in aid of the sufferers by the Irish 
famine. In 1816 he invented an instrument 
called the ' Eidomusicon,* intended to teach 
sight-reading. An attempt made in 1818 to 
bring out his invention in London failed, and he 
then adopted Logier's system of teaching, and 
remained in London for some time. He married 
the proprietress of a ladies* school at Hammer- 
smith, where he died Nov. 18, 1841, having be- 
come partially insane some three years pre- 
viously. [W.B.S.] 

COCCIA, Carlo. Correct date of birth to 
April 14, 1782, and add place and date of death, 
Novara, April 13, 1873. L. 12 from end of 
article, /or 36 rtad 40. L. 5 from end, /or 1816 
read 1815. 

CODETTA. For the special meaning of the 
word in fugue, see vol. i. 568 a, and vol. iv. 1386. 

COGAN, Philip. Mus. D. was bom in Cork 
about 1750, and became a chorister and after- 
warda a member of the ohoir of St. Finbar's 
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Cathedral in that city. Ini 7 7 2 he was appointed 
a stipendiary in the choir of Christ Chorch 
Cathedral, Dublin, but soon resigned his poet. 
In 1780 he became organist of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, and about the same time obtained 
the degree of Mus. D. from the University of 
Dublin. He resigned the organistsbip of St. 
Patrick*s in 18 10, and resided in Dublin as a 
teacher of music, dying there at an advanced 
age. He was distinguished as a player on the 
organ and the harpsichord, as well as for his 
powers of fugue extemporization. He published 
several sonatas of merit, written somewhat in the 
manner of Mozart. Michael Kelly, who took 
lessons from Cogan about 1 777, describes his 
execution as 'astounding.* [G.A.C.] 

COLLA. See Agujabi. 

COLLARD. Line 9 of article, /or Gieb read 
Geib. 

COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC. Lists of con- 
tents of the following published collections of 
music will be found in this Dictionary under 
the headings referred to. 

Alflerl. BMColto di M tuioft Sacra. < Motet Soetety. 11. STOL 

iT. S30. If ailct Antiqoa. ii. tlO. 

Alte KlaTiermiuIk. Sea KlaTler- Mu«lca Dlvlnt. II. 411. 112 

maslk. Musical Antiquarlao Society, tt. 

A1t«]leUt«r. SeeMelstar. A1t«. 418. 

Arnold's Cathedral Music 1. 86 6 J NoveUo. See FltzwHilam MasSc. 
Auswahl TorcOfflichar Muslk- Orpheni. ii. 613. 

werke. 1. 106 a. I Pace's ' Harmonia SacnL.* tL 9aih, 

Baeh-Geselbchart. Edition of.Tarthenla. U.6fiS. 

1. 119 ; tl. 60 6 : It. 629 a. j Part Ma<tle. IL «.%. 827. 

BaraanL Church Music 1.14a Patroclnium Musicea. SeaBerc- 
Berg. Patroclnlum Musioas. L23a Pianofurte Muslo. old. See K.ia> 
Tiennu^ik. Meister. Partheiite. 
Practical Harmony, iii. JM. 
Prince de la Moskowa. RecaeM. 

etc lil.Sl. 
Proske's'MasioftDlTlna.* IL 411. 

4i2. 
Raccolta di Moslca Sacra (Alfleri). 

It. 5'iO. 
Raccolta senerala. etc (Choroo). 

111.63. 
Recueil d«s morceaoz de moslqo* 
aiiclennc See Prlnca Mo»- 
kowa. 
Bochllti'8 Sammlonff. ete. til. 

141. 143. 
Saromlunt Slon. Appendix. 
Sammlunf rorzQclicher Gesanff> 

Ktacke. BeeBochlitx. 
8cotlfth Muslo, ancient. Bet 

Skene MS. 
Selection of Sacred Mask. See 

Latrobe. 
Skene MS.. c<mtenta of. til. »4. 



Berlin. See Auswahl. 
Bodenschatx. Florileglam Por- 

tense. 1.253. 
Boyce. Cathedral Music l.26fl. 
Bumey's History. Kxamplea In. 

Iv.570. I 

Cathedral Music See Arnold. 

Barnard. Boyce. Tudway. 
Ohoron. Raccolta generaie (Col- 
lection generaie. etc.) ill. 63. 
Olementl. Practical Harmony. 

III. 24. 
Crotch's Specimens, ill . 64S-60. 
Bcclesiastlcon. I.4«a,4ffi. 
Eslava's 'Lir» sacro-hlspana.' 

1. 494. 496. 
Farrenc's *Tr^sor dea Planlstes.' 

It. 168. 
FItxwilliam Music 1.630. nsi. 
Florilesium Portensc SeeBoden- 

schatc. 
Harmonia Sacra (Page). 11.6326. 
Hawkins's History, Examples in 

1.700. 
Hullah. See Part Muslo and Smith, J. Stafford. See Musk* 

Vocal Scores. 
KlaTlermuslk. Alte. II. 63. 
Latrobe. Selection of BacredMuslc. 

11. 103. 103. 
Lira sacro-hispana. Sao XslaTa. 
Meister. Alte. 11.247. 
Moskowa, Prince da Uu Beouell. 

etc IILSL 



Antlqua. 
Spwimetui. Crotch's. 111. 648-60. 
Tr^sor des Pianisites. It. lAi. 
Tudway. Collection of Church 

Music It. 198, 199. 
Virginal Mu<>lc. See Parthenta. 

and It. 30i^.<a2. 
Vocal Scores. It. 819, 830t 

COLMAN, or COLEMAN, Charles, Mus.D. 
Add that he took the degree of Mus.D. on 
July 2. 1651, and that in Nov. 1662 he was 
appointed Composer to the Kin?, with a salary 
of £40 per annum. He contributed the musical 
definitions to Phillips' * New World of Words ' 
(1658). Last line but one of article, for 1657 
rtad 1656, and add that he died in July, 1664. 
(Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

COLMAN, or COLEMAN, Edward. Add 
that he waa the original composer of the musio 



COLMAN. 

in Shirley's 'Contention of Ajax and Ulysses/ 
on its production in 1653, and that on Jan. ai, 
1662, he took Lanier's place in the royal band. 
L. 5 from end of article, /or 19 read 29. (Diet, 
of Nat. Biog.) 

COLOMBA . Opera in 4 acts ; the words, 
founded on Prosper Merim^e*s story with the 
same title, by Francis Hueffer ; music by A. G. 
Mackenzie (op. a 8). Written for, and produced 
by, the Carl Rosa company, Drury Lane, 
April 5, 1883. Given at Hamburg (in German) 
Jan. 27, 1884, and at Darmstadt, April 29 of 
the same year. [M.] 

COLONNE, Judas (called Edouabd), violin- 
ist and conductor, born at Bordeaux, July 24, 
1838, studied music at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he gained the first prize for harmony in 
1858, and the same for violin in 1863. He 
became first violin in the Op^ra orchestra, but 
left it in 1873 to establish, with the music-pub- 
lisher Hartmann, the 'Concert National.' Tliese 
concerts lasted two seasons, and were first held 
at the Od^n theatre, where Franck's ' R^emp- 
tion * and Massenet's ' Marie Magdeleine * were 
performed for the first time ; the concerts were 
subsequently held at the Ch&telet. In 1874, 
Hartmann having retired, Colonne endeavoured 
to form an association among artists which should 
be patronised by amateurs and the public. In this 
way were founded the C-oncerts du Ch&telet, which 
though at first unsuccessful, have since gained 
BO wide a reputation. It was not easy to struggle 
against the established popularity of the Concerts 
Populaires, conducted by Pasdeloup, but Colonne 
had the excellent idea of giving more prominence 
to the works of the younger French composers ; 
he produced several orchestral suites by Masse- 
net, the first and second of which had previously 
been given at the Concerts Populaires, and various 
orchestral compositions by Lalo, Dubois, Franck, 
etc. ; but the success of the concerts was not 
fully assured until Colonne, foreseeing a reaction 
in favour of Berlioz, and incited by the example 
of Pasdeloup, in a manner devoted his concerts 
to the great Fieuch composer by producing with 
$;reat care, and in their entirety, nil his works 
for chorus and orchestra; * L'Enfance du Christ,* 
' Rom^ et Juliette,* and particularly ' La Damna- 
tion de Faust,' the success of which crowned the 
popularity of his undertaking. The enterprise, 
having quite replaced the Concerts Populaires in 
public favour, became most profitable to all con- 
cerned in it, and to its director, who in 1880 
was decorated with the Legion d*Honneur ; he 
had before, in 1878, been chosen to conduct the 
concerts at the Trocad^ro during the Exhibition. 
He is an extremely careful conductor, he re- 
hearses with the most scrupulous care, and suc- 
ceeds in giving a correct and vigorous interpre- 
tation of the works he performs. In his anxiety 
for clearness he had at one time a tendency to 
slacken the tempif and was sometimes lacking in 
fire and energy ; but in this respect he has cor- 
rected his deficiencies, and now infuses more 
warmth into the members of his orchestra. [A. J.] 
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COLTELLINI. Add date of death, t8i 7. 

COLYNS, Jean-Baptistb, a distinguished 
violinist, was bom at Brussels Nov. 25, 1838. 
He was admitted to the Brussels Conservatoire 
at the age of 8, where he gained prizes for 
violin playing, harmony, etc. He became solo 
violinist at the Th^tre de la Monnaie at a very 
early age, and soon afterwards was appointed 
professor of his instrument at the Conservatoire. 

He has made many professional tours in 
Europe with great success, and has at various 
times received advantageous offers to leave hU 
native city. Among others he was in 1876 
invited by the King of Saxony to migrate to 
Dresden as Concertmeister and Professor at the 
Conservatorium there. These offers he has de- 
clined for family reasons. He visited England in 
1873, and played at the Crystal Palace, Apiil 
12, and at the Philharmonic, July 7. M. Colyns 
has occupied himself with composition for his 
special instrument, and has also produced several 
diiamatic works — for example, an opera in t act, 
'Sir WillLim* (1877); opera in 3 acts, 'Capi- 
taine Raymond ' (1881). LT.P.H.] 

COMES. See Answer, Dux, and Fogdb. 

COMMA. Line 5 from end of article, for 
551441 rearf 531441. 

COMMER, Franz. Add date of death, Aug. 
17, 1887, and that 14 vols, of 'Musica Sacra* 
have now appeared, of which only the earlier 
volumes were edited by Commer. 

COMMODO, * easily,' 'at a convenient pace*; 
a direction of rare occurrence by itself, but gen- 
erally used with Allegro, as in the Rondo of 
Beethoven's Sonata in E, op. 14, no. I. [M.] 

COMPLINE (Lat. Completorium). The last 
of the ' Horse Diurnse,' or ' Day Hours,' of the 
Roman Ritual. 

Compline is sung after Vespers, either with 
or without a pause between the two Offices. It 
begins with the Versicle, *Jube domine bene- 
dicere ' ; the Benediction, ' Noctem quietam, 
etc.*; and the Lectio, 'Fratres, sobrii estote.' 
These are followed by the * Confiteor,' and * Ab- 
solutio,* with the usual alternations between the 
Officiant and the Choir; the Versicles and 
Responses, 'Converte nos, etc.'; and Psalms 
iv, XXX, xc, and cxxxiii (Vulir. vers.) sung under 
the Antiphon 'Miserere mihi.' These Psalms 
never change ; nor, except in the last verse, does 
the Hymn, ' Te -lucis ante terminum,* which im- 
mediately succeeds them. The Officiant next 
sings the Capitulum, * Tu autem ' ; followed by 
the Responsorium breve, ' In manus tuas ' ; the 

* Gloria Patri,* and the Versicle and Response, 

* Custode nos.* This part of the Office, which 
changes with the Season, is followed by the Can- 
ticle, ' Nunc dimittis,' sung with the Antiphon, 
' Salva nos.* On certain days, the Canticle is fol- 
lowed by the Preces, • Kyrie eleison, etc.,* sung 
kneeling. When these are omitted, the Officiant 
proceeds, at once, with the unchang^g Prayer, 
' Visita, quffisumus, Domine.* Then follows the 
Benediction, ' Benedicat et oustodiat * ; and the 
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OfiBce concludes with one of the four Antiphons. 
'Alma Redemptorifl Mater/ 'Ave, Regina,* 
* Regina coeli/ or • Salve Regina,' which oheinge 
with the Season. [W.S.R.] 

GOMTE ORY. Correct statement as to 
first performance in England (last two lines of 
article) by adding that it was given at the 
King's Theatre (in Italian) Feb. aS, 1829. 

CONCENTO, the sounding together of all 
the notes in a chord, and thus the exact opposite 
of Arpeggio. [M.] 

CONCERT. P. 384 a, L 17 from bottom 
should run : — were pre-eminent from 1791 to 
1 79 5. In 1 8 1 3 the (Corrected in late edi tions). 
lAst paragraph but one of article,ybr 1780 read 
1777. 

CONCERT SPIRITUEL. Corrections and 
additions will be found under Alt^, iv. 521 h, 

CONCERTINO (i. c. a little Concert). 

I. A term applied to the little band of Solo In> 
■truments employed in a Concerto gbosso — 
which see. The title of Corelli's Concertos is, 
Concern grossi con due Violini e Violoncello di 
Concertino obbligatif e due altri Violini t Baew 
di Concerto groaso ad arbitrio che ei potramo 
rcidoppare, 

II. A Concerto on a small scale. See vol. i. 
p. 387 a. [W.S.R.] 

CONCERTO GROSSO. I. An Orchestral 
Concerts ; ». e. a succession of Movements, 
played by two or more Solo Instruments; ac- 
companied by a full, or stringed Orchestra. 

Handel's so-called ' Concertante ' is a com- 
position of this kind, written for two Solo Vio- 
lins, and Violoncello, accompanied by Stringed 
Instruments and Hautboys. Eleven out of the 
twelve well-known Grand Concertos, by the same 
Composer, are written for a similar assemblage 
of Solo Instruments, accompanied by Stringed 
Instruments and Continue only ; but No. VII 
of this set is of an exceptional character, and 
contains no solo passages. Few of these compo- 
sitions contain any bravura passages for the prin- 
cipal instruments, which are used, for the most 
part, like the Wind Instruments in works of 
later date, for the purpose of producing variety 
of instrumentation ; but sometimes, and espe- 
cially in the ' Concertante,' long passages of 
great constructional importance are assigned to 
them. 

Handel's six * Hautboy Concertos ' are Con- 
certi grossi, written for a Concertino consisting 
of two Solo Violins, two Violoncellos, two Haut- 
boys, two Flutes, and two Bassoons, with the 
addition, in No. I, of two Tenors, and, in No. 
VI, of an obbligato Harpsichord ; accompanied, 
throughout the entire set, by the Stringed Or- 
chestra and Continue. In some of these, the 
solo passages are much more brilliant than in the 
Grand Concertos above mentioned. 

An exceptional example, of great interest, by 
the same Composer, will be found in the Double 
Concerto, performed at the Handel Festival in 
18S5. Though unfortunately incomplete, the 
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autograph copy of this work, in the Library at 
Buckingham Palace, contains nine movements, 
written for two Concertini, each consisting of two 
Hautboys, one Bassoon, and two Horns in F, 
the whole accompanied by Stringed Orchestra, 
and Continuo, 

Corelli's Concert! Grossi are written for the 
same Instruments as HandeVs 'Grand Con- 
certos.' Sebastian Bach uses instrumental com- 
binations of greater variety, and more in accord- 
ance with his own peculiar views of orchestral 
contrast, as in his Concerto for Violin, Flate, 
and Clavier, with the usual accompaniments. 

In form, all these works bore a close analogy 
to the ordinary Overture, and Suite, peculiar to 
the middle of the i8th century, the Movements 
consisting of a series of Largos, Allegroe, and 
Andantes, intermixed, occasionally, with Mi- 
nuets, Gavottes, and even Gigas. After the 
invention of the Sonata-form, the Concerto grotso 
died completely out; for it would be impossible 
to refer to this class of compositions works like 
Mozart's Concertone for two Violins, his Concerto 
for Flute and Harp, or even his Serenades. 

II. A term applied to the Orchestral Accom- 
paniments of a Grand Concerto, as distinguished 
from the Concertino, or assemblage of principal 
instruments. [W.8.R.] 

CONCONE, Giuseppe, bom at Turin in 18 10, 
was a professor of the pianoforte and singing. He 
lived for about ten years in Paris, where he gave 
lessons in both branches of music, and brought 
out several compositions for the piano, notably 
a set of studies published by Griis. Richault was 
the publisher of his vocal music, which is melo- 
dious and well written for the voice. But it is 
chiefly by his solfeggi and vocalizzi that Conoone 
has made a world- wide reputation for usefulness, to 
which the re-publication of these works by Peters 
of Leipzig has greatly contributed. Those that 
are known consist of a book of 50 solfeggi for a 
medium compass of voice, 1 5 vocalizzi for soprano, 
25 for mezzo-soprano, and a book of 25 solfeggi 
and 15 vocalizd, 40 in all, for bass or baritone. 
This coupling together of bass and baritone is as 
a rule a great mistake, but in the present case 
the alternative notes given in passages which 
run low enable baritone voices to make very 
profitable use of the vocalizzi, and as they do 
not run very high, ordinary bass voices can sing 
them with sufficient ease. There is also a set of 
30 very good florid exercises for soprano. 

The contents of these books are melodious and 
pleasing, and calculated to promote flexibility of 
voice. The accompaniments are good, and there 
is an absence of the monotony so often found in 
works of the kind. The book of 50 solfeggi has 
been re-published by many houses, and latterly 
by Curwen, with the Tonic Sol-fa in addition to 
the ordinary notation. 

After the French revolution of 1848, Concone 
returned to Turin, and became Maestro di Cap- 
pella and Organist at the Chapel RoyaL He died 
m 1861. [H.C.D.] 

CONDELL, Henbt. Add date of birth, 
1 757. He wrote overtures to * The House to bo 
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sold' (i8oa), Dimond's *Hero of the North* 
(1803), ' Love laughs at Locksmiths ' ; inciden- 
tal music to ' Aladdin,* and Reynolds's ' Bridal 
King' (1810). He died at Battersea, June 24, 
1824. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) 

CONRADI, August. Add day of birth, 
June 27, and correct day of death to May a6. 

CONSECUTIVE. The last sentence of the 
article is to be modified, since the ' later inves- 
tigations ' prove to be unreliable. There is 
ample evidence that the Organum was what it 
has been universally considered to be. [See 
Notation, ii. 469 ; Obgakuit, etc] [M.] 

CONSERVATOIRE. P. 392 ft, L 4 from 
bottom, /or Toulon read Tulou. (Corrected in 
late editions.) 

CONSERVATORIO. The dates of the var- 
ious Neapolitan Institutions are more correctly 
given under Naples, ii. 444-6. line 10 of article, 
the date of the foundation of the first school by 
Tinctor is probably much earlier than 1496, as 
be left Italy in 1490. [See TiNOTOBis, iv. 128.] 

CONTI, F. B. P. 395 b, 1. 7,/or Kritische 
read Historisch-kritische. Line 4 from end of 
article /or Hofscholar read Hof-compositeur. 

CONVICT. The last two sentences of the 
article should run : — Its only claim to mention 
here is the fact that Schubert was educated for 
the Hof-Kapelle in the Convict at no. 45 in the 
Piaristen Gasse« Josephstadt, Vienna. That 
for the choristers of St. Stephen's is in the 
Stubenbastei, No. 2. (Corrected in late editions.) 

COOKE, Bbnjamih, Mus. D. Add that he 
was an assistant director at the Handel Com- 
memoration in 1784. 

COOKE, HiNBT. Last line of article, for 
1657 read 1656. Add that he composed all the 
special music for the coronation of Charles II, 
April 23, 1661. 

COOKE, ROBBBT. Add dates of birth and 
death, 1768 and Aug. 13, 1814. 

COOKE, T. S. P. 398 a, 1. 6, add that in 
1 82 1 he was called ' director of the music at 
Drury Lane Theatre ' (Quarterly Musical Mag- 
azine), and that from 1828 to 1830 he was one 
of the musical managers of Vauxhall Gardens. 
L. 13, add that he relinquished his post at the 
Bavarian Embassy in 1838. To list of produc- 
tions add * Abu Hassan' (adapted from Weber), 
April, 1825; *The White Lady' (from Boiel- 
dieu), Oct. 1826; 'Isidore de Merida' (from 
Storace), 1 828 ; * Acis and Galatea,' 1842 ; * The 
FoUies of a Night,' 1845. (Diet, of Nat. 
Biog.) [M.] 

COOPER, Gbobob. Line 21 of article,/or Sir 
Greorge Smart read J. B. Sale (1856). 

COPER ARIO, John. P. 399 a, 1. 3, for 
I6i2rea<:{i6i2-I3. Line 9, /or 1614 rtfoot 1613. 
L. 12, for in the same year recul in 161 3-14. 
He died in 1627. 

COPPOLA, P. A. Line i of article, /or in 
1792 read Dec. ii, 1793. Line 13, add date of 
VOL. rv. PT. «;. 
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*La bella Celeste,' 1837. Last line, /or Nov. 14 
read Nov. 13. 

COPYRIGHT. The following changes have 
been made since the publication of the first 
volume : — 

1. Domestic copyright. Certain speculators 
having bought up the copyright of popular songs 
with the object of levying penalties! upon persons 
innocently singing them at charitable concerts 
and penny readings, an Act was passed in 1S82 
providing that the proprietor of any musical com- 
position who shall be desirous of retaining in his 
own hands exclusively the riifht of public perform- 
ance or representation of the same shall cause to 
be printed upon the title-page of every published 
copy a notice that this right is reserved. 

2. International Copyright. By the Conven- 
tion of Beme« executed Sept. 9, 1886, the fol- 
lowing States entered into an International 
Copyrfght Union : — Great Britain (including all 
the Colonies), Germany, Belgium, Spain, France, 
Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Switzerland, Tunis. This 
treaty will supersede all existing copyright- 
agreements between Great Britain and the States 
enumerated. The second article of the treaty 
is as follows : — * Authors of any of the countries 
of the Union shall enjoy in the other countries 
for the works, whether published in one of those 
countries or unpublished, the rights which the 
respective laws do now or may hereafter grant 
to natives.' The term of protection is not, how- 
ever, in any case to exceed in length the term of 
protection in the country of origin. Thus, a 
German who has complied with the formalities 
and conditions required for copyright in Ger- 
many, will possess, in England, the same copy- 
right privileges in his work as an Englishman ; 
but these will not last longer than the term of 
protection which the law of his own country 
gives to his work. It is expressly stated that 
Article ii. applies to the public representation of 
dramatic or dramatico-musical works, and to tlie 
public performance of unpublished musical works, 
and of published musical works in which the 
author has declared on the title-page that he 
forbids the public performance. [C.A.F.] 

COR ANGLAIS. The statement in the last 
sentence but one, as to Rossini's use of the in- 
strument, is to be corrected by a reference to 
Oboe di Caocia, vol. ii. p. 4S9. 

CORANTO. See Courante, vol. i. p. 410. 

CORBETT, William. Add that he made 
two journeys to Italy ; the first, as stated in the 
Dictionary, about 1711, fironi which he returned 
and gave a concert at Hickford's Rooms in 1 714 
(April 28). It was at this time that he was ap- 
pointed to the Royal band, his name appearing 
on the list of musicians from 1716 to 1747. He 
died March 7, 1 747-8. The last sentence should 
run : — After his return he published * Concertos, 
or Universal Bizzaries composed on all the new 
Gustos in his travels through Italy,' containing 
36 concertos, in two books, the Hrst in four parts, 
the second in seven, professing to exhibit, etc. 
(Diet, of Nat. Biog.) [M.] 

Rr 
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GORDER, Fbkdkriok, at this date (1888) 
one of the foremost of our rising young com- 
posers. Bom in London, Jan. 26, 185a, he 
showed from infancy a strong aptitude for music, 
which he was, however, not allowed to indulge, 
being at the age of iS made to go into busineu. 
From his first situation he was unexpectedly 
released by the pecuniary embarrassments of his 
employers, and he then persuaded his parents to 
let him enter the Royal Academy of Music, 
where his talent for original composition was 
quickly recognised. He only remained there a 
year and a half, as, on being elected to the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship, he was sent to Ck>logne, 
where he studied hard for four years under Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller. Shortly aftcnr his return to 
England he was appointed conductor at the 
Brighton Aquarium, where by his talents and 
energy he raised the musical entertainments 
from the very low level at which he found them, 
and brought the orchestra to its present state of 
efficiency. Mr. Corder*s gifts and culture are 
wide and varied. During the years when music 
proved unremunerative — as for years it must 
do to all young composers of high aim and 
onoom promising temper — he supported himself 
mainly by literary work, in much of which he 
had the co-operation and help of his accomplished 
wife. His musical star seems now in the as- 
cendant. Several of his orchestral works have 
been performed at the Crystal Palace, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts and elsewhere. His romantic 
opera 'Nordisay' written for the Carl Rosa 
company, was produced on Jan. 26, 1887, at 
the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, wiih. bril- 
liant success. It has since been performed in 
several provincial towns^ and was brought out 
at Drury Lane, May 4, 1887. Subjoined is 
a complete list of Mr. Corder*s compositions. 
The words of all the vocal works but the two 
last are his own. The works marked with an 
asterisk have been pubb'shed. 

L I?«ninf on tb« S«»-shor«. Idyll fcr Orchastrm. I^Td 
9. Im Schwuxwald. 8ult«. 1878. 

5. Morta d' Arthur. 6r«nd Opera. 4 teU. UTT— S. 
4. Philomel. Operatic Satire. 1 act. 1«I80. 

6. A Storm In a Teacup. Operetta. 1880. 
6. The Cfdops. Cantata. 1881. 

^. Rirer Songs. Trios for Female voloet. 1881. 

8. Overture. OMiaa (written for the Philharmonic Society). 1882. 

9. Nocturne for Orchestra. 1882. 

10. Dreamland. Ode for Chorus and Orchestra. 188S. 
•IL Boumaiiian Pancea, Violin and Piano. 188S. 

12. The Nabob's PIclcla. Operetta. 188S. 

13. The Noble Savage. Do. 188& 
•14. Overture. * Prospero." 1886. 

16. Orcheitral scenes for The Tempest. 1886. 
•16. The Bridal of Trlennaln. Canuta (Wolverhampton FasUval) 

•17. ' Nordlsa.' Bomantle Opara. 1886. 
18. Boumanlan Suite for Orchestra. 1887. 
•19. ' The Minstrel's Curse.' Ballad for declamation, with orehestial 

aocompanimeut. Crystal Palace. March 10. 1868. 
rtO. Song. • O sun. that wakeDest all ' (Tennyson). fJ^'.A M 1 

CORFE, Joseph. Line 4 of article, /or 1783 
retid 1783. and add that he sang in the Handel 
Commemoration. Line Q,for Cathedral rea<2 
Church. Line 10, far eight reeul eleven. Add 
that A. T. Corfe organized a successful festival at 
Salisbury on Aug. 19-22, 1828. Last line, /or 
is re€ui was, from 1846 to 1883 ; and add dates of 
birth and death, i8i4,and Deo. 16, 1883. 
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Another of his sons, John Davis Corfk, bofn 
1804, ^>^^ for many ^ears organist of Bristol 
Cathedral, and died m Jan. 1876. (Diet, of 
Nat. Biog.) [M.] 

CORNELIUS. Correct date of death to Oct. 
26, and add that on Oct. 38, 1887, his opera, ' Der 
Barbier von Bagdad,* was reproduced with soo- 
06M at Coburg. 

CORNELTS, Thkbisa, bom at Venice in 
1733, was the daughter of an actor named Imer. 
She was the mistress of a senator Malipiero at 
the age of seventeen, and in 1753 bore the same 
relation to the Margrave of Baireuth, being then 
married to a singer named Pompeati. About 
the same period ime was nominated director of 
the theatres in the Austrian Netherlands. She 
came to England and sang as second woman on 
the first rendering of 61uck*s opera ' La cadata 
de* Giganti' at the Haymarket, Jan. 7, 1746. 
She sang at Amsterdam as Mme. Trenti, and 
took the name of Comelys from that of a gen* 
tleman at Amsterdam, M. Cornells de Rigerbooa. 
Returning to England, she bought Carlisle 
House, Soho Square, in 1760, in order to give 
a series of public entertainments, to which a 
number of ladies and gentlemen subscribed 
imder the name of ' The Society.' On Feb. 36, 
1 761, she sang as Mme. Pompeati in the Music 
Room in Dean Street for the benefit of a Signor 
Siprutini. Her eleventh entertainment was 
advertised to take place on May 5, 1 763. The 
first 'grand concert of vocal and instrumental 
music ' took place on Friday, Feb. 34, 1764, and 
the first ' morning subscription music ' on April 
6 of the same year. In spite of opposition and 
quarrels her rooms became very popular. Ba^ 
and Abel directed her concerts in 1765; they 
appear to have been connected with C^liale 
House down to 1773, and perhaps later. In 
April 1768 Mrs. Comelys was honoured with 
the presence of some of the Royal Family, and 
in August of the same year the King of Den- 
mark visited her rooms. In 1769 she gave a 
festival and grand concert imder the direction of 
Guadagni. Galas, concerts, and masked balls 
followed each other in rapid succession, but the 
proprietors of the Italian Opera House felt that 
the ' Harmonic meetings ' were becoming dan- 
gerous rivals to their own attractions. Mrs. 
Comelys and Guadagni were fined at Bow Street, 
and she was indicted before the Grand Jury, 
Feb. 34, 1 77 1, for keeping 'a common disorderly 
house.* (roldsmith's 'Threnodia Augustalis' 
for the death of the Princess of Wales, with 
music by Vento. was given at the rooms Feb. 
20, 1773. Her fashionable supporters began to 
leave her house for the Pantheon, and in the 
'London Gazette* for Nov. 1773 appeared the 
name of ' Teresa Cornelys, dealer.* In the fol- 
lowing month Carlisle House and its contents 
were sold by auction. On several oooasions 
between 1775 and 1777 Mrs. Comelys is to be 
heard of as giving concerts and balls at Carlisle 
House, but after the latter date she remained in 
retirement under the name of Mrs. Smith, and 
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WM supported by a son, who pre-decea«ed her. 
A short time before her death she sold asses' 
milk at Knightsbrid^^e and unsuccessfully tried 
to arrange some public breakfasts. She died in 
the Fleet Prison Aug. 19, 1 797, at the age of 74, 
leaving a daughter who called herself Miss 
WiUiiuns. The merits of Mrs. Comelys as a 
singer were small, but the 'Circe of Soho ^ijquare/ 
as she was styled, organized during twelve years 
the most fashionable series of entertainments in 
London. She was an able woman of business and 
thoroughly understood the nrt of advertising. 
Carlisle House passed through various fortunes. 
In 1780 the ball-room was used by a debating 
society, and in 1 785 the property was sold afresh. 
Carlisle House was pulled down about 1 788 and 
the present houses, 31 A and 2 IB, built on the 
site. St. Patrick's (Roman Catholic) Chapel in 
Sutton Street, consecrated in 1792, was the 
former banquetting- or ball-room. (See Life in 
Diet, of Nat. Biog. vol. xii.) [H.R.T.] 

CORNET. Line 3 of article, add reference to 
ZiNKB, vol. iv. p. 511. 

CORNYSHE, William. Lines 3, 4. /or Gil- 
bert Banestre about the year 1490 read William 
Newark in 1509. Add that he went with the 
king to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, where he 
devised the p:\geants at the banquet. He died 
before November, 1524. For further informa- 
tion the reader is referred to the Diet, of Nat. 
Biog. 

CORONA. A synonym for Fermata or Pause, 
of somewhat rare occurrence; a familiar instance 
of its use is in the 'Virgo virginum' of DvoHk's 
* Stabat Mater,' in which Senxa Corona is placed 
over the last note of the movement in the vocal 
parts, to emphasize the fact that the instruments 
alone hold out the pause. [M.] 

CORONACH {Gaelic, a funeral cry, from Coj 
•together* — analogue of the Latin con — and 
ranach, * a shrieking or weeping ' : root ran, * a 
shriek or cry*). This was the dirge chanted in 
former times in Celtic Scotland by the Bard or 
Seannachie on the death of the chief or other 
great personage of a clan. Li some degree it 
resembled the song of praise composed and led 
by special bards: the genealogy, the virtues, 
and the great deeds of the deceased were re- 
counted in pathetic verse to plaintive wild music, 
the bard giving vent to his own grief, while the 
sounds of the harp and the wailings of women 
excited that of the hearers. However rude, it 
appears to have been rhythmical, and was chanted 
in recitative. Although the great funeral cere- 
monial, of which the dirge was only a part, must 
have been confined to persons of distinction, yet 
in all cases the coronach was indispensable, as 
without it, according to popular belief, the spirit 
was condemned to wander forlorn, bewailing its 
miserable fate that this rite had l>een denied 
to it. These ceremonies had, however, no reli- 
gious significance; the virtues, heroism, and 
achievements of the dead were alone their sub- 
ject ; and the rite continued thus to be observed 
in Lreland and the Highlands of Scotland long 
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after the conversion of the people to Christianity. 
Dr. Stewart of Nether Lochaber— perhaps the 
highest living authority on such matters — 
writes: — 

Onr oIde«t Gaelic Laments are to this day to be chanted 
rather than tiing ; and I can recollect an old Beannachie 
in the Braes of Lochaber, some thirty-flye years ago, 
chanting Macintosh's Lament to me, in a style of reci- 
tative that impressed me greatly ; his version of the well- 
known and beautiful air being in parts very different 
from that printed in onr books ; and if ruder and wilder, 
all the more striking because of its naturalness. 

Sir Walter Scott mentions the coronach as a 
part of the funeral rite when the body of the 
chief of clan Quhele was borne to an island in 
Loch Tay (Fair Maid of Perth, chap, xxvii.) ; and 
again in * The Lady of the Lake* (canto iii.) he in- 
troduces the coronach in the beautiful verses : — 

He is gone on the mountain. 
Ha is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest. 

In a note he also gives a translation of a genu- 
ine Gaelic coronach. In ordinary cases of death 
this dirge was simply the expression of the 
grief of the women of the clan for the loss of a 
protector or breadwinner, intensified by the genius 
of a poetic and highly imaginative people. 

These funeral customs must have prevailed in 
Scotland before the advent of the Romans, and 
been handed down from pre- historic times, for they 
were confined to the Gaelic-speaking districts, 
north of the wall of Antoninus, and Mr. W. F. 
Skene has now proved beyond a doubt that the 
Picts, the inhabitants of that region, were a Celtic 
race, their language being Gaelic with traces of 
Cornish. In Scotland in modern times the 
rhapsody of the bard and the wail of the women 
are no longer heard : the name Coronach has been 
transferred to the Cumhadh or musical lament, a 
kind of pibroch now played by the pipers who lead 
the funeral procession. These pibroch laments 
are in a peculiarly weird, wild style, well suited 
for the bagpipe, but not capable of being repro- 
duced on any other instrument. They begin with 
a simple motivo, and this is worked up, with 
ever- increasing intricacy and rapidity of notes, 
through a number of divisions or variations, 
till the same simple wild strain reappears as the 
close. Some of these laments have a high re- 
putation, such as those of Macintosh, MacLeod, 
Mac Rimmon {Cha till mi tuille — I return no 
more). The last is often played as the emigrant's 
farewell to his country. 

In Ireland these funeral rites would seem to 
have been celebrated in early times on a much 
grander scale than in Scotland. Professor Sulli- 
van, in his excellent Introduction to 0*Curry*s 
Lectures on the Mannera and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, quoting from the Book of Balli- 
mote and other Irish MSB., shows that in noany 
cases a funeral pyre was erected, the favourite 
dogs and horses of the deceased slain and burned 
with the body, and that, in one instance at least, 
there was an extraordinary addition to the cere- 
monial. This took place at the funeral of 
Fiachra, the son of Eochad Muidhmeadhan. He 
had won a great battle in Munster, and was 
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retaming home to Temar (Tarm) with the apoil 
and hostages taken firom the enemy : 

When he reached Ferud in Meath Fiachra died of his 
wounds there. Uis Leachl ^stones set up to protect the 
urn) was made ; his Fert (mound of earth) was raised ; 
his Cluiche Caintech (pyre) was ignited; his Ogham name 
was written; and the hostages which he had brought 
from the South were buried alive round the Fert of 
Fiachra, that it might be a reproach to the Momonians 
for ever, and that it might be a trophy over them. 

The Cluiche Caintech here used for the pyre 
was properly the whole funeral rite, and included 
the burning of the body, the enclosing of the 
aehes in the urn, the recitation of dirges, and the 
performance of games. When in Christian times 
burial took the place of cremation, some of these 
observances survived, in particular the dirge or 
wail, while the lighted candles are suppos^ to 
represent the ignition of the pyi-e. Much in- 
foimation of a most interesting nature will be 
found in Professor Sullivan's work, and not 
altogether confined to matters of antiquity. 

These observances seem to be a survival of 
rites common to the Aryan nations of antiquity. 
The funerals of Patroclus and of Hector, as re- 
lated in the Iliad, may be taken as descriptions 
of a traditionary custom, thousands of years 
older than Homer, practised by the progenitors 
of these nations before even the earliest swarm 
had left its fatherland. 

Much interesting matter regarding Celtic cus- 
toms will be found in 0*Curry's J^ieotures; 
Walker's Memorials of the Bards; Logan's Ghiel, 
edited by Dr. Stewart, and an admirable chapter 
on the ethnology of the country in W. F. Skene's 
Celtic Scotland. Mr. George MaoDonald is 
thanked not only for the Gaelic etymology, but 
also for kind hints on the subject. [J.M. W.] 

CORBI, BoMSNioo. Line i of artide, add day 
of birth, Oct. 4, and for Naples read Rome. 
Line 2, for about 1826 read May 22, 1825. Add 
that in 1 7 7 1 he was invited to Edinburgh to conduct 
the concerts of the Musical Society, and settled 
there as a publisher and singing-master. He went 
to London, as stated in the Dictionary, in 1774, 
but did not again visit England till 1787, when 
he joined Mazzinghi and Storace in writing ad- 
ditional music to Paisiello's ' Be Teodoro.' The 
opera of ' The Travellers ' was produced on Jan. 
22, 1806. His instruction book, called 'The 
Singer's Preceptor' was issued in 18 10, and con- 
tains an autobiographical preface. Last line but 
two of article, for Antonio read Philip An- 
tony, and add that he was one of the original 
pi-omoters of the Philharmonic Society. (Diet, 
of Nat. Biog.) [M.] 

COSI FAN TUTTE. To last line but one 
add that it was also produced as 'The Be- 
taliation ' at the Theatre Boyal, English Opera 
House (Lyceum), April 14, 1841. Add that *Tit 
for tat' was produced at the English Opera 
House, July 29, 1828. 

COSTA, Line 22 of article, for Psalm, etc. 
read cantata on Is. xii. P. 406 b, line 12, for in 
February 1838, read Jan. 14, 1837. -^.dd date 
of death, April 29, 1884. 
COSTELEY, William. Line 8 of article, I 
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correct the statement that the society founded 
by him was called ' Puy de Musique, etc.,' th&i 
title referring to a musical contest established 
by the guild in 1575, at which Orlando de Lassos 
carried off the first prize, a silver harp. Add 
day of death, Feb. i . (Diet, of Nat. Biog. ) [M.] 
COTTA, Johannes, who died at Willerstedt 
in 1868, is worthy of mention as composer of the 
spirited music for four male voices to Amdt's 
patriotic song, which electrified Germany at the 
time of the rising against Napoleon in 1S13, 
* Des Deutschen Vaterland,' commencing ' Was 
ist des Deutschen Vaterland.' The same song 
was skilfully set, but with imdesurable complexity, 
by G. Beichardt in 1826. But Cotta's tune is 
the one wedded to the poem from the beginning, 
and during the period of enthusiasm for the new 
national idea. [B.M.] 

COTTON, John, the author of a treatise an 
music, dating from the latter part of the eleventh 
or the beginning of the twelfth century. There 
exist five copies in MS., at Leipzig, Paris, 
Antwerp, the Vatican Library, and two at 
Vienna. A sixth copy, used by Gerbert, who 
published the treatise in 1 784, was destroyed in 
the fire at St. Bladen in 1768. In the Paris 
and Antwerp copies the authorship is ascribed 
to Cotton or Cottonius, two of the others bearing 
the title ' Joannis Musica.' Gerbert quotes an 
anonymous work (' De Script. Secies.'), in which 
reference is made to a learned English musician 
known as Joannes; and the dedication of the 
book, which runs ' Domino et patri suo vener»- 
bill Anglorum antistiti Fulgentio,' bears out the 
assumption that its author was English. It has 
been variously proposed to ascribe its authorship 
to Pope John XXII, and to Joannes Scholasti- 
cus, a monk of the monastery of St. Matthias at 
Treves, but the above theory is probably correct. 
The treatise is valuable as explaining the har- 
monic system of the period in which it was 
written. (Diet, of Nat. Biog.) [W.RS.] 

COUCHED HABP. An obsolete name for 
Spinet, which see. 

COUPPEY, LE. See vol. ii. p. 731 d. and add 
that he died in 1887. 

COUBTEVILLE, Baphael. Line 16 of 
article, /or 1696 read 1695. Line 19, etc.. The 
statement that he died and was succeeded by his 
son in 1 735 is without confirmation. The vestry 
registers of the Church of St. James's, Piccadilly, 
show no entry of a change of organists between 
1 69 1 and 1 771, and as several entries imply that 
Courteville had been for many years before the 
latter date unable to perform his duties, it is 
highly probable, if not actually certain, that one 
person of the name held the post for eighty 
years. He seems to have married in 1735 a lady 
of large fortune. (Notes and Queries, ser. II. x. 
496.) In 1 738 he published ' Memoirs of Lord 
Burleigh.' Hi<;ning it only with initials. A 
pamphlet by him on Insolvency was published 
in 1 761, and a satire on his writings appeared 
in the * Westminster Journal ' of Dec. 4, 1 742, 
bearing his signature, with the appended titles. 
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' Organ-blower, Essayist, and Historiographer.* 
He died early in June, 177a, and was buried on 
the 10th of the month. [M.] 

C0US8EMAKER, C. E. H. de. Line ao, 
for 10 read la. 

CO VENT GARDEN THEATRE. P. 41 3 a, 
1. 16, for 1 86a read 1856. (Corrected in late 
editions.) Line i^.for i86a read 1861. 

COWARD, James, bom in London, Jan. 25, 
i8a4, entered the choir of Westminster Abbey 
at an early age. He was given the appointment 
of organist at the parish church, Lambeth ; and 
at the opening of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham he received a similar appointment there, 
which he retained until his death. He held 
various church appointments in addition to this, 
being at one time or another organist of St. 
George*s, Bloomsbury, and St. Magnus the 
Martyr, London Bridge. He was conductor of 
the Western Madrigal Society from 1 864 to 187a, 
and directed ahio the Abbey and City Glee Clubs 
for some time before his death, which took place 
at his house in Lupus Street, Jan. 2 a, 1880. He 
was for some time organist to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, and the Grand Lodge of Freemasons. 
Although best known by his bnlliant transcrip- 
tions for the organ of operatic melodies, etc., his 
published works show him to have possessed con- 
siderable musical knowledge and artistic feeling. 
They include an anthem, ' O Lord, correct me * ; 
* Sing unto Goil,* a canon four in two ; two other 
canonH ; Ten Glees ; ' Ten Glees and a madrigal/ 
publu<hed 1871 ; besides many pieces for piano- 
ibrte, organ, etc. He had a remarkable power of 
improvisation, which however, was often turned 
to account in order to accompany the perform- 
ances of acrobats and similar exhibitions. [M.] 

CO WEN, F. H. To the list of his works add 
the oratorio of *St. UrsuLi' (Norwich, 1881), 
and the cantata ' The Sleeping Beauty ' (Bir- 
mingham, 1885) ; an orchestral suite, *The 
Language of Flowers,* and a 'Scandinavian* 
symphony (No. 3). A * Welsh' symphony (No. 4) 
was played at the Philharmonic in 1884, and a 
fifth, in F, written for the Cambridge University 
Musical Society, was performed there, and suIk 
sequently at a Richter concert, in 1887. An 
oratorio entitled * Ruth,' the words by Joseph 
Bennett, was given at the Worcester Festival of 
the same year. In 1888 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society, and was given 
the post of musical director of the Melbourne 
Centennial Exhibition. [M.] 

CRAMER. P. 413 d, 1. ao, omit the words 
or the next. Line a6, add that Franz or Fran- 
cois Cramer was appointed Master of the King's 
music on the death of Christian Kramer in 1834. 
Line 29, after Johann Baptist, add the eldest 
son. Add that J. B. Cramer's first appearance 
took place in 1781. Line 4 a, /or 1774 r«a<f 1784. 

CREATION, THE. Line 10 of artide./or 
a9 read 2. 

CREED. Line la, omit the words but in later 
revisions the word * sung * has been removed. 
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CRESCENTINI. Gibolamo. Line a of article, 
for in read Feb. a. Last line but one, /or in 
read April a4. 

CREYGHTON, Rev. R. Last two lines, 
correct date of death to Feb. 17, 1733, and /or 
age read 94. 

CRISTOFORL Line 13 of article, /or in 1651 
read probably May 4, 1655 (the date given by 
Paloschi). Line 16, for Florence read Padua. 
P. 418, paragraph 3, add that a second instru- 
ment by Cristofori was exhibited at the Festival 
of 1876, and at the Trocad^ro, Paris, 1878, by 
the Signori Krau88 of Florence. The date of it 
is I7a6 ; the action is the same as in that be- 
longing to the Slgnora Martelli, but with the 
advantage of possessing the original light ham- 
mers. The touch is good and very facile. P. 418a, 
1. 9 from bottom, /or in read Jar. 2*j. [A.J.H.] 

CROCE, Giovanni. Line 6 of article, for in 
read in August. 

CROCLiTO IN EGITTO. Line 4 of article, 
for June 30 read July 23. 

CROFT, William, Mus.D. Correct date of 
birth to 1678; he was baptized on Dec. 30 in 
that year. P. 4IQ6, 1. 15, /or 1703 read 1702, 
and /or 1704 read 1703. [W.B.S.] 

CROSDILL, John. Line 17 of article, for 
In 77 he succeeded Peter Gillier read In 78 he 
succeded Nares. 

CROSS, Thomas. See London Violin 
Makers, vol. ii. p. 164 6. 

CROSSE, John. Add date of birth, July 7, 
1786, and correct date of death to Oct. ao, 1833. 

CROTCH, W. P. 420 6, 1. 16, /or the spring 
of 1780 read Oct. 1779. Line 19 from bottom, 
for About i8ao, etc., read He lectured at the 
Royal Institution in 1804, 5 and 7, and again 
from I Sao onwards. 

CROUCH, Mrs. A. M. Line 8, /or in the 
winter o(read on Nov. 11. Line 3 from end of 
article, for About 1800 read In 1801, and add 
that on May 14 of that year she appeared as 
Celia in * As You Like It,' for Kelly's benefit. 

CRWTH. Line 7 of article should run :— 
about 609, by Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop, etc. 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

CUDMORE, Richard. Correct date of death 
to Dec. a9, 1840. 

CUI. Cesar Antonovitoh, born Jan. 6, 1835, 
at Wilna, was educated at the School of Engineer- 
ing in St. Petersburg, where he ultimately 
b^me Professor of Fortification, and published 
several books on the art of war. He received a 
thorough musical education frx>m Mooiuszko and 
Balakirew, and from 1864 to 1868 contributed 
musical articles to one of the St. Petersburg 
papers, in which he warmly advocated the cause 
of modern music, and in particular of Schumann, 
Berlioz, and Liszt. In 1878-9 he contributed a 
seriefi of articles entitled ' La Musique en Russie * 
to the Paris 'Revue et Gazette musicale.' Of 
his four operas, ' Der Gefangene im Kaukasus,' 
* Der Sohn des Mandarins,' ' William Ratcliff;' 
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and * Angelo * (the last on Victor Hugo's play), 
the two latter have been published with Russian 
andGerman words. Two scherzos and a tarantelle 
for orchestra, a suite for piano and violin, and up- 
wards of fifty songs, are mentioned by Biemann, 
from whose lexicon the above notice is taken. 
A very effective Polonaise in C was played by 
Rubinstein in London in 1886, and has lately 
been published by Stanley Lucas & Go. [M.J 
CUMMINGS, W. H. Add that he is editor 
of the publications of the Purcell Society, and 
that he contributed a life of that master to the 
' Great Musician ' series, fie was appointed con- 
ductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society in 1882. 
CUR WEN, John, the founder of the 'Tonic 
Sol-fa* method of teaching singing, was bom 
Nov. 14, 1816, at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire. 
For an account of the main work of his life, see 
ToNio SoL-PA and Tonic Sol-fa Colleob. He 
came from an old Cumberland family, and was 
educated (at University College, London) for 
the profession of his father, a Nonconformist 
minister. It was at a conference of Sunday- 
school teachers held in Hull in 184 1 that he was 
conmiissioned to make enquiry as to the best and 
simplest way of teaching to bing by note, and the 
investigations thus begun led him to make the 
spreading of music among the people the great 
object of his life. In 1843 his 'Grammar of Vocal 
Music ' appeared. In 1 853 he founded the * Tonic 
Sol-fsi Association,* and in 1879 the ' Tonic Sol-fa 
College.* In 1864 he gave up ministerial work, 
and devoted his whole time ' to the direction of 
the large organisation * which had grown up under 
his care. He died at Manchester June 26, 1880. 
A biography published in 1882 by his son, John 
Spencer Cur wen (Principal of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College), under the title of ' Memorials of John 
Curwen,* gives a picture of a very full and useful 
life, as well as of a signally fine character. Since 
the article ToNio Sol-fa was written, the method 
has been more and more widely adopted, and it 
is now the most generally accepted means, in 
England and the Colonies, of teaching the 
elements of music for sight-singing purposes. 

The following is a list of Mr. Curwen's educa- 
tional works, omitting the large number of 
smaller instruction books, etc., prepared for the 
use of classes of different kinds : — 

' The Standard Coarse of Lessons and Exercises on 
the Tonic Sol-fa Method.' [Fint edition, 1861 ; issued in 
a new form, 1872, as the * New Standard Course.' the 
most complete class book of the method for general use, 
includes Harmony, Musical Form, Composition, etc.]. 

*The Teacher's Manual of the Art of Teaching in 
General, and especially as applied to Music,' 1875. [A 
book designed for the teaching of teachers, with fall 
explanations and discussions of theoretical ptoints, hints 
on the management of classes, and on the art of teach- 
ing generally. This book superseded an earlier book of 
a similar character—' Singing for Schools and Congre- 
gations,' 1843]. 

* How to observe Harmony.' First edition 1861 : re- 
issued in a new form 1872. [The text book used for 
teaching Harmony on the T. S. F. method. The musical 
illustrations are printed in both notations]. 

*A Tonic Sol-fa Primer' (So. 18 of the series of 
Primers edited by Dr. Stoiner. and published by Messrs. 
Novello). [Written * to explain the letter T. S. F. noU- 
tion and method of teaching to those already familiar 
with the established mode of wriiinff music by means of 
the Staff.'] 
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' Musical Theory,' 1879. [Mr. Curwen's latest work. 
Musical examples given in the two notations. In five 
main divisions, Common Scale and Time, Minor Mode 
and Transition, Musical Form, Expression, and Hjo-- 
mony]. 

' Musical Statics : an attempt to show the bearing of 
the recent discoveries in Acoustics on Chords, Discords 
Transitions, Modulations, and Tuning, as used by modem 
musicians.' 1874. 

•Tonic Sol-fa Reporter.* Published monthly ad-). 
Begun 1851 : nearly 900 numbers since issued : each 
number gives articles and essays, together with same 
pages of part music, choruses, part son^s, madrigals, etc, 
by old and living composers. The list of pieces ihuM 
published shows about 300() titles. 

Various Hvmn and Tune Books, Collections of Part 
Music, School Songs, etc., including ' Moderu Part Soo^ ' 
in 96 numbers (by contemporary composers, Sullivan, 
Maofarren, Pinsuti, Smart, Bamby, and others. 

Mr. Curwen also edited in Sol-fa a large number 
of classical works (oratorios and other compositioiis 
by Handel, Haydn, Mozart^ Rossini, etc.), and 
works by modem composers (Macfnrren, Mendels- 
sohn, and others). [Seealsovol.ii.428a.] [R.B.L.] 

CUSHION- DAKCE. Omif/A«tpor<7*,t.e. pos- 
sibly * kissing-tiance '). The false derivation was 
probably suggested by some too ingenious Ger- 
man, and rone &om the similarity of the words 
Kissen and Kiissen. A full description of the 
stance is given intheHarmoiiicon,vol.ix.i9i. [M.] 

CUSINS, W. G. Line 21 of article, add that 
he resigned the Philharmonic appointment in 
1883. 

CUTLER, W. H. Add that he is last heard 
of as giving a grand concert at the Opera House 
on July 5, 1824. The date of his death is un- 
known. 

CUZZONI, Franoesca, bom at Parma, » or 
Modena,' about 1700,* reoeiyed her first instra^ 
tion from Lanzi, a noted master, and became one 
of the most famous singers of the last century. She 
made her d^but at Venice with Faustina, 1719, 
in M. A. Gasparini's 'Lamano,* being desciibed 
as * Virtuosa di Camera ' of the Grand Duchaas 
of Tuscany ; and she appeared again with Faoa- 
tina and Bemacchi in the 'Pentimento Gene- 
roso,' in the same year and at the same place. 
After singing on most of the principal sti^^es of 
Italy she came to England. On her first arrival 
here she married Sandoni, a harpsichord-master 
and composer of some eminence.^ Her first a(^ 
pearance in London was on Jan. 12, 1722, as 
Teofane in Handel's *Otho.* Her singing of 
her first air, a slow one, ' Falsa immagine,' &ced 
her reputation. A story is told about this song 
which illustrates her character as well as that of 
Handel. At rehearsal she took a dislike to the 
air, and refused to sing it; whereupon Handel 
seized her by the waist, and swore he would throw 
her out of the window if she persisted. She 
gave way, and in that very song achieved one of 
her greatest triumphs. Success followed her in 
' Coriolano,' in • Flavio,' and in * Farnaoe ' ; and 
she became a popular favourite. 

In the following year she sang in 'Vespa- 
siano' and 'Giulio Cesare.' Meanwhile Cux- 
zoni 8 popularity had diminished that of Duras- 
tanti, who left England, and had eclipsed that of 
poor Anastasia Robinson, who soon after retired. 

1 Burner. > UawkUu. i TtU*, 
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Cozzoni contintied her triumphal career in * Cal- 
fumia/ ' Tamerlane/ and < Artaserse ; ' and in 
'Bodelinda' (1725) she created one of her most 
successful parts, gaining great reputation by her 
tender singing of the song ' Ho perduto il caro 
sposo.' Fresh applause met her in 'Dario/ 
' Elpidia/ * Elisa,^ * Scipio/ and finally in * Ales- 
sandro * (Handel), when she first encountered, on 
the English stage, the redoubtable Faustina. In 
this opera her style and that of her rival were 
skilfully contrasted by the composer ; but the con- 
test was the first of a series which did the Italian 
Opera much harm. 

In 1727 she created a great effect in the song 
'Sen vola* (*Admeto*), which displayed her 
warbling style; and an enthusiaBt in the gal- 
lery was BO far carried away by the charm that 
he exclaimed, 'D — her! she has a nest of 
nightingales in her belly 1 ' Her next part was 
in 'Astyanax/ The violence of party feeling 
had now become so great that, when the ad- 
mirers of Cuzzoni applauded, those of Faustina 
hissed ; and vice versd. This culminated during 
the performance of ' Astyanax,' when shrill and 
discordant noises were added to the uproar, in 
spite of the presence of the Princess Caroline. 
Lady Pembroke headed the Cuzzonists, and was 
lampooned in the following epigram ^ 

Upoh Last Psmbrorb's promotino thb oat-calui of 

Faubtini. 

Old poets liog that beasts did danoe 

Whenever (/rpheus pUy'd, 
80 to Faustina's cbarminfl Toice 
Wise Pembroke's asses bray'd. 

Cuzzoni^B chief supporters, among the men, are 
commemorated in the following ^ 

Epiorau on the Miraclis wrought bt Cuzzonl 

Boast not how Orpheus charm'd the rooks. 
And set a-dancing stones and stocks. 

And tygers rage appeas'd; 
All this Cuzzoni has surpass'df 
iSir Wilfred > seems to hare a taste, 
And Smith* and Gage* are pleas'd. 

In 1728 Cuzzoni appeared in <Siroe* and 
* Tolomeo ' with unabated success, in spite of the 
' Beggar's Opera * and all these heart-burnings. 
At the close of the season, however,* the direc- 
tors, troubled by the endless disputes of the 
rivids, decided to offer Faustina one guinea a 
year more than the salary of Cuzzoni. The latter 
had been persuaded to take a solemn oath that 
she would not accept less than her enemy, and 
so found herself unengaged. About this time* 
she yielded to the invitation of Count Kinsky, 
and went to Vienna. She sang at court with 
great 4clat ; but her arrogant demands pre- 
vented her from getting an engagement at the 
theatre. 
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At Venice she next sang at one theatre, while 
Faustina performed at another. In London again 
a few years later (1734), she appeared in Por- 
pora's 'Ariadne;' and, with Farinelli, Senesino, 
and Montagnana, in ' Artaserse ' as Mandane, 
and also in other operas. 

Hawkins says that she returned again in 
1748, and sang in ' Mitridate;' but this is not 
recorded by Bumey, who puts her third visit in 
1750, when she had a benefit concert (May 18). 
She was now old, poor, and almost voiceless. 
The concert was a failure, and she disappeared 
again. She then passed some time in Holland, 
where she soon fell into debt, and was thrown 
into prison. Gradually she paid her debts by 
occasional performances given by the permission 
of the governor of the prison, and returned to 
Bologna, where she was obliged to support her- 
self by making buttons. She died there in 
extreme poverty and squalor in 1770.'' 

It was difficult to decide whether nhe excelled 
more in slow or in rapid airs. A ' native warble ' 
enabled her to execute divisions with such faci- 
lity as to conceal their difficulty. So grateful 
and touching was her natural tone that she ren- 
dered pathetic whatever she sang, when she had 
the opportunity to unfold the whole volume of 
her voice. Her power of conducting, sustaining, 
increasing, and diminishing her notes by minute 
degrees acquired for her, among professors, the 
cr^i t uf being a complete mistress of her art. Her 
shake was p^ect : she had a creative fancy, and 
a command of tempo rubaio. Her high notes 
were unrivalled in clearness and sweetness, and 
her intonation was so absolutely true that she 
seemed incapable of singing ou t of tune.* She had 
a compass of two octaves, C to c in alt. Her style 
was unaffected, simple, and sympathetic. As an 
actress she was cold, dressed badly, and her figure 
was short and ungraceful. Yet the fine ladies 
imitated the costume (brown silk, embroidered 
with silver) which she wore in * Rodelinda,' and 
it became Uie rage 1 She was silly, fantastical, 
capricious, ungrateful, and extravagant : with all 
her charms she had many faults, by which she 
herself was the greatest sufferer, as is usual. 

Her hce was ' doughy and cross, but her com- 
plexion fine.' * There are no good portraits of 
her ; but she figures in several of the caricatures 
of the time, and notably in Hogarth's ' Mas- 
querades and Operas,* where she is the singer to 
whom the Earl of Peterborough is presenting 
£1000. Her portrait in Hawkins's ' History ' is 
taken from a print by Yander Gucht after 
Seeman. [J.M.] 

CYCLUS. See Lixdirkbeib. 
CZAR UND ZIMMERMANN. Line 2 of 
article./or 1854 read 1S37. 

t F«tls. • lUaclnU F«m<«H. 1714. • Walpole. 
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DA CAPO. P. 437 a, 1. 8, for Tenitglia'B 
opera of ' Clearco read Cavalli's opera of 
*Gia8one* (1655). 

DALAYRAO, Nicolas. Add dayi of birth 
and death, June 13 and Nov. 37. 

D*ALBERT, Charlbs Louis Napolxov. ion 
of Fran9oi8 Benoit d' Albert, was bom at Men- 
stetten, near Altona, Hamburg, Feb. 35, 1809. 
His fiftther was a captain of oavfdry in the French 
army. On his death in 1 816 the mother aod son 
emigrated to England. She was a good musician, 
and her son's first musical education — ^in Mozart 
and Beethoven — was due to her. He then had 
lessons in the piano from Kalkbrenner, and in 
composition from Dr. Wesley, and afterwards 
learnt dancing at the King^s Theatre, London, 
and the Conservatoire, Paris. On his return to 
England he became ballet-master at the King's 
Theatre, and at Covent Garden. He soon 
relinquished these posts, and devoted himself to 
teaching dancing and composing dance-music, 
in which he was very successful, and achieved 
a wide reputation. He ultimately settled »t 
Newcastle^n-Tyne, married there in 1863, <^^ 
for many vears was a resident in the North 
of England and in Scotland. He published 
* Ball-room Etiquette,' Newcastle, 1835; and 
a large number of dances, beginning with the 
'Bridal Polka,* 1845; all of these were very 
great favourites, especially the 'Sweethearts 
Waltz,' ' Sultan's Polka,' and • Edinburgh Quad- 
rille.' In the latter years of his life he removed 
to London, where he died May 36, 1886. 

His son. Euo^Ni Fbancis Charles, was bom 
at Glasgow, April 10, 1864. His genius for 
music showed itself from a very early age, and 
he was carefully taught by his father. In 1876 
he was elected Newcastle scholar in the National 
Training School, London, where he learnt the 
piano from Mr. Pauer, and harmony and com- 
position frt>m Dr. Stainer, Mr. Prout, and Sir 
Arthur Sulli van. Here his progress in piano play- 
ing, counterpoint, and oomposition, was rapid 
and brilliant, and he also occupied himself much 
in the study of languages. In 1881 he was 
elected Mendelssohn Scholar, which gave him a 
year abroad. An overture of his was performed 
at a student's concert at St. James's Hall on 
June 33, 1879. He played a PF. Concerto of 
his own in A at the Eichter concert, Oct. 34, 
1 88 1, also Rubinstein's Concerto in D minor, 
May 3, 1883. In Nov. 1 881, at the instance of 
Richter,he went to Vienna, and very shortly after- 
wards played the first movement of his own Con- 
certo at the Philharmonic Concert there. He then 
became a pupil of Liszt's, who called him ' the 
young Tauslg,' in allusion to his extraordinary 
technique. An Overture of his, styled 'Hy- 



perion,* was played at a Richter concert, Jane 8» 
1885, Ai^d a Symphony in F (op. 4^ at the same 
on May 34, 1886. Both these pieces are full of 
nobility and beauty, though the work of a young 
composer. A string quartet of bis was played 
at Vienna last winter, and a Dramatic Over- 
ture at the Tonkiinstlerfest at Cologne, in 1887, 
and he is understood to be engaged on great 
works. lG.] 

DALLAM. Add to the account of Thomas 
Dallam that he came to London from Dallam in 
Lancashire, and was apprenticed to a member 
of the Blacksmith's company, of which he after- 
wards became a liveryman. The organs whi<^ 
he built for King's College, Cambridge, and for 
Worcester Cathedral, were taken down at the 
time of the civil war ; parts of the former are 
said to be contained in the existing instrument. 
He was in all probability the same Dallam who 
in 1 61 5, 1633 and 1637 was employed to repair 
the oigan of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Concerning his son Robkbt, add as follows : — 
He was, like his &ther, a member of the Black* 
smith's company. Between 1624 and 1627 he 
built the or^an of Durham Cathedral, which 
remained till 1687, when Father Smith, after 
putting in four new stops, sold the Choir Organ 
for £100 to St. Michael's-le-Belfry, York. It 
remained there until 1885, when it was sold for 
£4 to an organ builder of York. It is said that 
Dallam received £1000 for the original organ, 
but there is no foundation for the statement. 
In 1634 ^0 built an organ for Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in the agreement for which he is 
called 'Robert Dallam of Westminster.' He 
added pedals in 1635; ^^ organ, after being 
taken down at the time of the civil war, was 
replaced at the Restoration. In 1635 ^® built 
an organ for Canterbury Cathedral. The Calen- 
dar of State Papers for the same year contains » 
bill of Robert Dallam's, dated Nov. I3, for work 
done to Laud's organ at Lambeth. An oigan 
which he built for St. Mary Woolnoth's was so 
much injured in the fire of London, that it was 
replaced by a new instrument built by Father 
Smith, who, however, used some of Dallam's 
stops. (Diet, of Nat. Biog. ; Hopkins and Rim- 
bault, * The Organ,' ard ed.) [See vol. ii. pp. 588- 
691.] LW.B.a] 

DALLERY. The eldest of these organ- 
builders was Chaslbs, bom at Amiens about 
1 7 10, and was originally a cooper. His ne- 
phew PiSBSl, bom 1735, after working with hit 
uncle, was for a few years in partnership with 
Clicquot (see vol. i. p. 374). To the union of 
these two clever men are due the organs of Notre- 
Dame and the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, that 
of the Palace of Versailles, and many others 
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now destroyed or mutilated by ignorant work- 
men. 

P1KSBB-FBAN9018, son of Pierre, bom in Paris 
1764, worked with his fi^therfrom 1801 to 1807, 
when the latter retired from business, and 
Pierre- Francois remained alone. He never had 
an opportunity of undertaking a large work, but 
was entirely occupied in repairing instruments. 
He was clever in certain points, but had not 
studied his art profoundly, and being a needy 
man, often used inferior materials. He died in 
Paris in 1833, leaving nothing but his name to 
his son, Louis Paul, who was bom in 1 797 and 
continued the business. [V. de P.] 

DAMASCENE, Alexandib. Line 3, for 
June a6, rtad July 32. Line 5, for Aug. 30, 
1 69 1, read Dec. 6, 1690. 

DAMOREAU, L. C. M. P. 428 6, 1. 8 from 
bottom, add date of tour in the United States, 
1843. 

* DAMROSCH, Leopold, bom at Posen, 
Prussia, Oct. 2a, 183a. After a preliminary 
education at the gymnasium in his native town, 
he graduated at the Berlin University in 1854, 
with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Showing 
decided musical tastes in early life, he deter- 
mined, after his graduation, to abandon medicine 
and devote himself to the study of music, which 
was pursued by him with such success, at Berlin, 
that he was permitted to make a public appear- 
ance, as solo violinist, at Magdeburg, in 1855. 
After giving concerts in the principal German 
cities he was appointed (1857) by Liszt leading 
violinist in the court orchestra at Weimar, of 
which Liszt was then director. In 1858 Dam- 
rosch was appointed conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society of Breslau, where he manifested 
his admiration for Wagner*B theories and for 
the new school of musical art in Germany. His 
programmes presented, together with the com- 
positions by the older masters, works by Wagner, 
Liszt, and Berlioz — music not then widely ad- 
mired or appreciated. In i860 numerous en- 
gagements as solo violinist compelled him to with- 
draw from the Philharmonic Society. In 1 861 
he established the Orchester-Verein of Breslau, 
of which he remained director until 1871, when 
he went to New York on the invitation of the 
Arion Society. On the organization of the 
Oratorio Society (1873) and of the Symphony 
Society (1878) he was elected conductor of each, 
positions held by him, with that of conductor of 
the Arion (male voices) until his death. During 
the season 1876-77 he officiated as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society's concerts. 

Dr. Damrosch was mainly instrumental in the 
establishment of German opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, and was its 
director-in-chief from Aug. 1884 until his 
death, Feb. 15, 1885. His last appearance in 
public was at a performance of 'Lohengrin,' 
Feb. 9. A son, Walter Damrosch, succeeded him 
in the direction of the Oratorio Society and Sym- 
phony Society, and was continued in the service of 
the opera company as assistant director. The 

• CopyriKht IWO by P. U. Jknks. 
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following compositions 
Germany: — 

Op. 

1. Idylto and Mtznrka ; Via. and 
PP. 

5. StlmmnngcD ; S pieeea, Vln. 

and PP. 
a ImproTlMtloB on theme by 

Schumann : Vln. 
4. Two Romanzaa ; Vln. and FF. 

6. FUe Sonca. 

6. Three Songs. 

7. Three Songs. 

8. Twelve Songs. 

9. Concertstack. In form of sere- 
nade, four morements ; Vln. 



have been published in 



and Orch. or PF. 
10a. Bomanza; Vln. and PP. 

h. Six Songs. 
IL TwelTe Spanish Songs. 
IS. Bomanza; Vln. and Orvh. 

orPF. 
IS. Three 8ongs. 

14. Three Songs. 

15. Festival Orei tare ; Orch. 
IS. Five Songs. 

17. Five Songs. 

18. 6U Choruses ; nuie voices. 

19. Patriotic Songs. 



Without opu« number : — 



Concerto : Vln. and Orch. or PF. IBrautgesang . Uhland); Tenor and 
Nachtgesang; Vln. and Orch. op Baritone Solos. Male Chorus. 

f • Orchestra. 

Caprldetto : Vln. andOrch. or PF.' 

Published in the United States, without opus 
number : — 

Buth and Naomi ; Oratorio. 

Saint Cecilia: collection of An- 
thems and other Church Music. 

'Tell me vfhere Is Fancy bred 
Glee. Male voices. 

Siegfried's Sword : Tenor Solo and 
Orchestra or PF. 

' Thou. Who art Ood alono ' ; Ma- 



sonic Song. Baritone Solo. Male 

Chorus and Orchutra. 
Lexington Battle-Hymn; mixed 

chorus. 
Two duets ; Tenor and Baritone. 
The FI»her-Bo7 (Schiller) ; 8ona 

Soprano. 

[F.H.J.] 

DANCE RHYTHM and dance gestures have 
exerted the most powerful influence on music 
from prehistoric times till the present day. The 
analogy of a similar state of things among un- 
civilised races still existing confirms the inherent 
probability of the view that detiniteness of any 
kind in music, whether of figure or phrase, was 
first arrived at through connection with dancing. 
The beating of some kind of noisy instrument as 
an accompaniment to gestures in the excitement 
of actual war or victory, or other such exciting 
cause, was the first type of rhythmic music, and 
the telling of national or tribal stories and deeds 
of heroes, in the indefinite chant consisting of a 
monotone slightly varied with occasional ca* 
dences, which is met with among so many bai^ 
barous peoples, was the first type of vocal music. 
This vague approach to musical recitation must 
have received its first rhythmic arrangement 
when it came to be accompanied by rhythmic 
gestures, and the two processes were thereby 
combined, while song and dance went on together, 
as in mediseval times in Europe. 

The process in the development of modem 
music has been similar. The connection between 
popular songs and dancing led to a state of 
definiteness in the rhythm and periods of secular 
music long before the times which are commonly 
regarded as the dawn of modem music ; and in 
course of time the tunes so produced were not 
only actually used by the serious composers of 
choral music, as the inner thread of their works, 
but they also exerted a modifying influence upon 
their style, and led them by degrees to change 
the unrhythmic vagueness of the early state of 
things to a regular definite rhythmic system. 
The fact that serious music was more carefully 
recorded than secular makes the state of the art 
in the time of Dunstable, Tinctor, De Muris, 
and the Francos to appear more theoretical than 
effective. Serious musioiana were for the most 
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part very shy of tlie element of rhythm, as if it 
was not good enough company for their artistic 
purposes. Consequently the progress of serious 
iurt till the i6th century was confined to the 
development of good part* writing and good pro- 
gressions of harmony. The result is a finely 
continuous mass of tone, and expressive effects 
of harmony, in the works of these old masters up 
to the early years of the i6th century, but a 
conspicuous absence of definiteness in both the 
rhythms and phrases ; as may be observed in the 
* Chansons mondaines ' of Okeghem, Josquin de 
Prez, and Hobrecht, as well as in their sacred 
music. But while these composers were pro- 
ceeding on their dignified way, others whose 
names are lost to iame were busy with dance 
tunes which were both sung and played, and 
may be studied in the * Orch^ographie * of 
Thoinot Arbeau, and Stafford Smith's ' Musica 
Antiqua,' the ' Berliner Liederbuch,' the * Wal- 
ther'sches Liederbuch,' and elsewhere. And 
quite suddenly, within the space of less than a 
generation, the rhythmic impulse of this choral 
dance music passed into serious music, and 
transformed the \&gue old-fashioned 'Chanson 
mondaine' into a lively rhythmic time; and at the 
same time gave the development of the art in 
the direction of modem harmony a lift such as it 
never could have got by continuing in its old 
path. In fact, the first change of the Chanson 
mondaine into the typical madrigal seems to 
have been greatly helped by the progress in 
artistic merit of the fonns of the dance tunes, 
such as were sung in parts by voices, and by the 
closely allied Frottole and Villanellas. As early 
as Arcadelt and Festa rhythmic definition of a 
dance kind is found in works which are univer- 
sally recognised as madrigals; and as it is 
possible that composers did not keep steadily 
in view the particular class to which after ages 
would refer their works, they wrote things 
which they intended to be madrigals, but 
which were in reality pervaded by a dance 
impulse almost from beginning to end, inasmuch 
as the harmonies move often together, and 
form rhythmic groups. But, on the other hand, 
the most serious masters of the great period of 
madrigal art evidently resisted the influence of 
regular dance rhythms, and in the richest and 
mat u rest specimens of Marenzio, Palestrina, 
Vecchi, and our greatest English masters, it 
would be difficult to point to the distinct rhyth- 
mic grouping which implies a connection with 
dance motions. But nevertheless even these 
great masters owed something to dance influ- 
ence. For it was the independence from artistic 
responsibility of the early dance writers which 
enabled them to find out the elementary princi- 
ples of chord management, by modifying the 
conventional modes as their instincts led them ; 
while their more serious and cautious brethren 
were being incessantly thwarted in their efforts 
by their respect for the traditions of these modes. 
And hence dance music reacted upon serious 
music in a secondary as well as direct way, 
sinoe its composers led the way in finding out 
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tne method of balancing and grouping oborda 
in the manner which in modern music i« 
familiar in the inevitable treatment of Tonic 
and Dominant harmonies, and in the simplo' 
branches of modulation of the modem kind. 
I'his secondary influence the great madrigal 
writers were not directly conscious of, howev^' 
much they profited by it ; and the growth and 
popularity of the independent forms of Frottcda, 
Villanella, Balletto, and .so forth, helped to keep 
their art form free from the more obvious fea- 
tures of dance music. When the madrigal art 
came to an end, it was not throug:h its submit- 
ting openly to the seductive simplicity of dance 
rhythm, but by passing into part songs with a 
definite tune, such as were early typified in the 
best days by Dowland*s lovely and finished 
works; or into the Ensj^lish glee ; or through its 
being corrupted by the introduetion of an alien 
dramatic element, as by Monteverde. 

All such music, however, was deposed from ih» 
position it occupied prior to the year 1600 by the 
growth of new influences. Opera, Oratorio, and 
many other kinds of accompanied song, and, 
above all, instrumental music, began to occupy 
most of the attention of composers. 

In the first beginnings of Opera and Oratorio 
the importance of dance rhythm is shown by 
negative as well as positive evidence. In the 
parts in which composers aimed at pure decla- 
matory music the result, though often expressive, 
is hopelessly and inextri(»ibly indefinite in form. 
But in most cases they submitted either openly 
or covertly to dance rhythm in some pait or 
other of their works. In Cavaliere*s one oratorio 
the connection of the chorus ' Fate festa al 
Signore * with the ' Laudi spirituali ' is as obvious 
as the connection of the said Laudi with popular 
dance songs. For in the Italian movement^ foe- 
tered by Neri, as in the German movement in 
favour of the Chorale, to which Luther gave the 
impetus, the dance principle was only two gene- 
rations off. Both Chorales, and Laudi Spirituali, 
and the similar rhythmic attempts of the early 
French Protestants were either adaptations of 
popular songs, or avowedly modelled on them ; 
and, as has been already pointed out, the popular 
songs attained their definite contour through 
connection with the dance. But besides this 
implication, in Cavaliere's work distinct instruc- 
tions are given for dancing, and the same is the 
case with Peri's opera ' Euridice,* which came 
out in the same year (1600). As a matter of 
fact, Peri seems to have been less susceptible to 
the fascination of clear dance rhythm than his 
fellow composers, but the instructions he gives 
are clear and positive. The last chorus if 
headed ' Ballo a 3,' ' Tutto il coro insieme can- 
tano e hallano* Similarly Gagliano's ' Dafhe ' 
(printed at Florence in 1608) ends with a 
'Ballo.* Monteverde^s 'Orfeo* (1609) contains 
a chorus headed ' Questo balletto fu cantato al 
suono di cinque Viole,' etc., and the whole ends 
with a ' Moresca * which is precedei) by a chorus 
that is to the utmost degree rhythmic in a dance 
sense. To refer to the works of LuUi for exam- 
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plee of the influence is almost superfluous, as 
they are so full of dances and gesticulation 
that the sum total of his operas is more terpsi- 
chorean than dramatic, and this does not only 
apply to the actual dances so called, but also to 
vocal pieces. Handel, Rameau, and Gluck used 
their dance effects with more discretion and 
refinement, and in the later development of Opera 
the traces of dance and rhythm fade away in the 
dramatic portions of the work ; though it cannot 
be said that the influence has ceased even in 
modem times, and positive independent dance 
movements persist in making their appearance, 
with complete irrelevance in many cases, as much 
to the annoyance of people of sense as to the 
delight of the fashionable triflers to whom opera- 
houses are dear because it has been the fashion 
for a century or so for similar triflers to frequent 
them. 

In Oratorio the dance influence maintained its 
place, though of course not so prominently as in 
Opera. Next after Cavaliere, Carissimi sub- 
mitted to its influence. He was, in fact, one of 
the first Italians who frequently showed the 
power of a definite rhythmic figure, derived from 
the dance, in giving go and incisiveness to both 
choruses and sohjs. As instances may be quuted 
the songof Jeplithah*8 daughter when she comes 
out to meet him — * Cum tympanis et Choris * — 
after his victory, and the solo and chorus de- 
scribing the king's feast at the beginning of 
'Balthazar* — 'Inter epulas canori, exultantes 
sonent chori.* In Handel's oratorios the intro- 
duction of artistic dance music was common, and 
the influence of it is to be traced elsewhere as 
well. But in modern times the traditional con- 
nection of dance and religion has ceased, except 
in the Easter dances in the Cathedral of Seville, 
and oratorios no longer aflbrd examples of minuets 
and jigs. But the influence is still apparent. In 
the first Baal Chorus in 'Elijah' Mendelssohn 
allowed a rhythm of a solemn dance order to 
appear, and the Bame quality is to be discerned 
in the Pagan Chorus in 'St. Paul/ '0 be 
gracious, ye immortals * ; while he permitted 
himself to drift into a dancing mood, with less 
obvious reason, in the middle movement of the 
symphony to the ' Lobgesang,* and in the chorus 
'How lovely are the messengers* in * St. Paul.' 

The obligations of instrumental music to dance 
rhythm are far greater than that of any re- 
I pectable form of choral music. Almost all 
modern instrumental music till the present time 
may be divided into that in which the cantabile 
or singing element predominates, and that in 
which the rhythmic dance principle is paramount. 
In &ct, dance rhythm may be securely asserted 
to have been the immediate origin of all instru* 
mental music. The earliest definite instrumental 
pieces to be found are naturally short dances. 
A step in the direction of artistic eflect was 
made when two or more dances, such as a Pa van 
and a Galliard, were played one after another fur 
the sake of the contrast and balance whicli was 
thereby obtained. The result of such experi- 
ments was the Suite-form, and in the article on 
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that subject the question of the direct connec- 
tion of the form of art with the Dance is dis- 
cussed at length. 

When the more mature form of the Sonata 
began to develop, other forms of art were ma- 
turing also, and had been imitated in instru- 
ment music. Madrigals having been ' apt for 
voices or viols' were imitated for instrumenta 
alone. Movements for solo voices with accom* 
paniment were also being imitated in the shape 
of movements for instruments, and were rapidly 
developing into a distinct art form ; and again the 
movement, consisting of a succession of chords 
interspersed with ^ori^ur«, such as singers used, 
had been developed by organists such as Claudio 
Merulo, partly by instinct and partly by imita- 
tion. Most of these forms were combined with 
dance forms in the early stages of the Sonata ; 
and in the articles on that subject, and on Form 
and Stmphont, the question is discussed in de- 
tail. Here it is not necessary to discuss more 
than the general aspect of the matter. Com- 
posers early came to the point of trying to 
balance movements of a singing order with dance 
movements. In the early Violin Sonatas, such 
as those of Biber and Corelli, dance principles 
predominated, as was natural, since the type of 
the movements which were sung was not as yet 
sufficiently developed. But the special fitness 
of the vioUn for singin:^ s))eedily complicated this 
order of things, and the later representatives of 
the great Italian vidin school modified the types 
of dance forms with oantabile and highly expres- 
sive passages. 

The Clavier Sonata, on the other hand, in- 
clined for a time towards a rhythmic style. The 
harpsichord was not fitted for cantabile, and the 
best composers for the instrument fell back upon 
a clear rhythmic principle as their surest means of 
effect. When the harpsichord was displaced by 
the pianoforte a change naturally followed. The 
first movement came to occupy a midway posi- 
tion, sometimes tending towards dance rhythms, 
and sometimes to cantahiU, and sometimes com- 
bining the two. The central slow movement 
was developed on the principle of the »low 
operatic aria, and adopted its form and style. 
The last movement continued for a long time to 
be a dance movement, often actually a gigue, or 
a movement based on similarly definite rh\ buins ; 
and when there were four movements the third 
was always decisively a dance movement. In the 
old style of Operatic Overture, also known as a 
Symphony, there was at least one distinct dance 
movement. This kind of work developed into 
the modem Orchestral Symphony, in which 
at least one decided dance movement has nukin- 
tained its positjon till the present day, first 
as the familiar minuet and trio, and then in the 
scherzo, which is its ofibpring, and always im- 
plies a dance rhythm. But the fitness of a dance 
movement to end with is palpable, and composers 
have constantly recognised the fact. Haydn has 
given a strong example in the last movement of 
the fine Symphony in D minor, No. 7 of the 
Salomon set ; and many others of his Rondos are 
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absolute dance movements. Among Mozart*B 
the last movement of the £ b Symphony may be 
pointed to ; among Beethoven's the wild frenzy 
of the last movement of the Symphony in A 
minor, No. 7. In modem times the influence 
of dance music upon the musical character of 
composers has become very marked. The dance 
which has had the greatest influence of all is 
undoubtedly the WiJtz, and its ancestor the 
Landler. Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Brahms have not only written dance 
movements of this kind, but show its influence 
in movements which are not acknowledged as 
dance movements. Even Wagner has written 
one dance of this kind in ' Die Meistersinger.' 

Many modem composers have introduced band 
fide national dance- tunes into their instrumental 
works, as Beethoven did with Russian tunee in 
the Rasoumofisky Quartets. Some go further, 
as may be seen by the example of Schubert, 
Brahins, and Dvorak, and others of note. For 
they accept, as invaluable accessories to their art, 
rhythmic and characteristic traits drawn from 
the dances of Hungarians, Scandinavians, Bohe- 
mians, Sclavs, and Celts of various ilks ; and 
subjects which appear in movements of sonatas 
and symphonies by famous composers are some- 
times little more than figures taken frx>m national 
dance-tunes slightly disguised to adapt them to 
the style of the composer. 

The connection of music with gesture is a 
question too special and intricate to be entered 
on in detail. But it may be pointed out that a 
considerable quantity of the expressive material 
of music is manifestly representative of, or cor- 
responding to, expressive gestures. The branch 
of dancing which consisted of such expressive 
gestures was one of the greatest importance, but 
it has almost entirely ceased to hold place among 
modern civilised nations. In music the traces of 
it are still to be met with, both in the finest 
examples of Sarabandes, and also, more subtly, 
in some of the most expressive passages of the 
greatest masters. [C.H.H.P.] 

DANZI, Franz. Add days of birth and 
death, May 15 and April 13. 

DARGOMYSKI, A. a Add day of birth, 
Feb. 2. 

DAVENPORT, Francis William, bom 1 847 
at Wilderslowe, near Derby, was educated at 
University College, Oxford. He studied music 
under Sir George Macfarren, whose only daughter 
he married ; was appointed a Professor at the 
Eloyal Academy of Music in 1879, ^^^ subse- 
quently Examiner for the Local Examinations 
in connection therewith. In 1882 he was ap* 
pointed a Professor at the Guildhall School of 
Music. Mr. Davenport*s compositions include 
Symphonies, No. i in D minor (ist prize at the 
Alexandra Palace Competition, 1876), No. 2 in 
C ; Overture ' Twelfth Night,' Viard-Louis Con- 
certs, 1878; Prelude and Fugue for Orchestra, 
Crystal Palace, Nov. i. 1879; six pieces for 
piano and *ceIlo, a selection from which was 
given at the Popular Concert, Nov. 24, 1879 » 
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four pieces for same; a Trio in Bb, Popular 
Concerts, Jan. 31, 1881, and again in 18S2 ; two 
Part Songs — 'Phyllis is my only joy,* and ' Sweet 
day, so cool * ; three songs and many works in MS. 
He has written two books on music, viz. * Elements 
of Music * (1884), and ' Elements of Hurmony 
and Counterpoint ' ( 1 886). [ A.C. J 

DAVID, Fbucibn. Correct date of birtii to 
April 13. P. 433 a, 1. 28, add that far seven 
years before his death he had held the post of 
librarian to the Conservatoire. 

DA VIDE, GiAOOMO. P. 434 a. L 10 from 
bottom, add inverted comma after the word 
* Fentivals.' P. 434 d, 1. 17,/or 1814 read 1816. 

DAVIES, Fannt, a distinguished pianist^ 
comes of a musical stock, her mother's faUier, 
John Woodhill, of Birmingham, having been 
well known in his day as a cello player. She 
was bom in Guernsey. Her early instraction 
on the piano was given her by Miss Welchman 
and Charles Flavdl, both of Birmingham. Har> 
mony and counterpoint she studied there witb 
Dr. Gaul. In 1 882 she went to Leipzig for a year, 
and took lessons on the piano with Reinecke and 
Oscar Paul, and in fug^e and counterpoint with 
Jadassohn. In September 1883 she removed 
to the Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfort, where 
she studied for two years in close interoourw 
with Madame Schumann, and where she acquired 
the accurate technique, the full tone, fine style, 
and power of phrasing, which encourage the hope 
that she may eventually become Madame Schu- 
mann's successor as a pi<anoforte player. At 
Frankfort she added to her musical knowledge 
by a year's study in fugue and composition under 
Dr. B. Scholz. Her first appearance in Eng- 
land was at the Crystal Palace, Oct. 17, 1885, 
in Beethoven's G major Concerto ; on Nov. 
16 she played at the Monday Popular Concerts 
(Chromatic Fantasia and Schumann's Quartet 
in Eb), and on April 15, 1886, Bennett's C 
minor Concerto at the Philharmonic. These 
were the beginnings of a series of constant en- 
gagements at all the leading concerts in town 
and country. In Berlin she first played with 
Joachim, Nov. 15, 1887, ^^^ ^^ ^^® Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig, Jan. 5, 1888. [G.] 

DAVIES, THE Sisters. Add that Marianne 
was bom in 1 744, and first appeared at Hick- 
ford's rooms on April 30, 1751, when she played 
a concerto for the German flute, and a concerto 
by Handel on the harpsichord, besides singing 
some songs. There is no evidence to support 
the statement that the sisters were related to 
Benjamin Franklin. The date of Cecilia's birth 
is certainly later thnn 1 740, and probably 1 750 
is the right date. Her first appearance seems 
not to have taken place till Aug. 10, 1767, in 
' some favourite songs from the opera of Artax- 
erxes and Caractacus.' The date of the per- 
formance of the ode mentioned in lines 13, etc. 
of article, is June 27, 1769. She first appeared 
in Italian Opera in England in October, 1773, 
singing Sacchini's * Lucio Vero,* on Nov. 20. In 
the following year she sang at the Hereford 
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Festival She sang after her retam from 
Florence at the Professional concert on Feb. 3, 
1787, and made her first appearance in oratorio 
in 1791 at Drury Lane, soon after which she fell 
into great poverty. About 181 7 she published 
a collection of songs by Hasse and others. During 
the last years of her life she was assisted by 
the National Fund, the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, etc. She died July 3, 1836. (Diet, of 
Nat. Biog.) [W.B.S.] 

DAVISON, Jambs William, was bom in 
London, Oct. 5, 181 3.* He was educated with 
a view to the Bar, but forsook that career for 
music, and studied the pianoforte with W. H. 
Holmej$, and composition with G. A. Macfarren. 
His early friends were W. S. Bennett, H. Smart, 
G. A. Macfarren, T. M. Mudie, E. T. Loder. and 
other musicians. He composed a great deal for 
orchestra, piano, and the voice, and will be re- 
membered by some elegant and thoughtful 
settings of poetry by Keats, Shelley, and others. 
He made the acquaintance of Mendelssohn dur- 
ing one of his early visits to England, and 
deepened it in 1836, when, in company with 
Stemdale Bennett, he attended the production 
of * St. Paul ' at Diisseldorf.' He gradually for- 
sook composition for criticism.' In 1842 he 
started the * Musical Examiner,' a weekly maga- 
zine which lasted two years; and in 1844 suc- 
ceeded Mr. G. A. Macfarren, sen., as editor of the 
' Musical World,* which continued in his hands 
down to his death. Mr. Davison contributed 
to the ' Saturday Review ' for ten years, and for 
long to the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' and ' Graphic* 
But it was as musical critic of the ' Times that 
his influence on music was most widely exercised. 
He joined the stafif of that paper in 1846, and 
his first articles were those on the production of 
* Elijah* at the Birmingham Festival of that 
year. But Mr. Davi8on*s activity in the cause 
of good music was not confined to newspaper 
oolunms. He induced Jullien in 1844 to give 
classical pieces in his Promenade Concerts. The 
Monday Popular Concerts, in their present 
form (see vol. ii. p. 353), were his suggestion; 
and the important analyses contained in the 
programme-books were written by him down to 
his death. So were those for Charles Hallos 
recitals, and it is unnecessary to call attention 
to the vast range of works which these covered. 
All these efforts were in support of the best and 
most classical taste ; so was his connexion with 
Miss Arabella Goddard, whose studies he di- 
rected from 1850, and who under his advice 
first made the English public acquainted with 
Beethoven's Sonatas, ops. loi to iii (except- 
ing op. 106, which had been played by Billet), 
and many another masterpiece. He married 

1 HU mother, m^0 Duncao, in» ao eminent moti^H, and wm choaeo 
by ByroD tu dellrer his monody on Sheridan at Drury lAne theatre. 

2 The overture to the Naladt was sicetched in going up the Hhlne 
after the performance. 

3 This was humorously embodied In an epigram by his friend 
Charles Kenny :- 

• There was a J. W, D. 
Who thought a composer to be: 

But his muse wouldn't budge. 

So he set up as Judge 
O^er bettar compoeers than he.' 
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Miss Goddard in the spring of 1859, '^^ ^^7 
had two sons, Henry and Charles. 

Mr. Davison's position naturally brought him 
into contact with all musicians visiting England, 
and he was more or less intimate with Mendels- 
sohn, Rossini, Auber, Spohr, Meyerbeer, Halevy, 
Hiller, Berlioz, Ernst, Joachim, Piatti, L. de 
Meyer, etc., etc., as well as witii Jules Janin, 
Th^phile Gautier, and other prominent members 
of the French press. Among his friends, too, he 
was proud to number Dickens, Thackeray, Shirley 
Brooks, and other English literary men. 

While adhering, as we have described, to the 
classical school up to Mendelssohn and Bennett, 
his attitude to tliose who came later was full of 
suspicion and resistance. Of Schumann, Gounod, 
Liszt, Wagner, and Brahms, he was an uncom- 
promising opponent. In regard to some of them 
his hostility greatly changed in time, but he was 
never cordial to any. This arose partly from 
dislike to their principles of composition, and 
partly from jealousy for his early fJAVourites. 
He even resisted the advent of Schubert to the 
English public on the latter of these grounds, 
though he was more than reconciled to him 
afterwards. Certainly his opposition did not 
proceed from ignorance, for his knowledge of new 
music was large and intimate. Whether it be 
a good trait in a critic or not, it is a fact that a 
nature more affectionate and loyal to his friends 
never breathed than Mr. Davison's. His in- 
creasing age and infirmities at length made him 
give up the * Times,* and his last articles appeared 
Sept. 9-13, 1879. ^^' knowledge was very 
great, not only of music, but of literature of aU 
ages and schools, especially of the mystic and 
humorous class ; of Burton s * Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy' he was very fond. Among poets, 
Shelley was his favourite. His knowledge and 
his extraordinary memory were as much at the 
service of his friends as the keen wit and gro- 
tesque humour — often Rabelaisian enough — 
with which he poured them forth. He was very 
much of a Bohemian. An autobiography from 
his pen would have been invaluable, but he 
could never be induced to undertake it. He 
died at Margate March 34, 1885. [G.] 

DAY, Alprbd. p. 436, 1. 30, add date of 
death, Feb. 11, 1849. (Added in late editions.) 
Same column, note i, for Novello & Co. read 
Harrison & Co., Pall Mall. 

DEGREES, MUSICAL. Since the pubU- 
cation of the early part of the Dictionary the 
regulations as to Musical Degrees at Oxford, 
Cambridge and Dublin have undergone alte]> 
ations, and these Degrees have been instituted 
at the University of London. The following 
rules are now in force : — 

At Cambbidob no candidate can be admitted 
to the examination for the Mus. Bac. degree 
unless he (a) have passed Parts I and II of 
the University * Previous Examination ' ; or 
(6) have passed one of the Senior Local Exami- 
nations in certain specified subjects ; or (c) have 
passed one of the * Higher Local Examinations ' oi 
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the University; or (d) produce the certificate 
of the * Oxford and Cambridge Schools £xami> 
nation Board.' These conditions are not, how- 
ever, required of persons holding degrees of any 
British University other than those in music. 
The musical examination itself remains as before. 

At Oxford, no candidate can be admitted to 
the degree for Mus. Bac. unless he produce either 
his Testamur for Responsions (or the * Previous * 
Examination at Cambridge) ; or a higher cer- 
tificate from the Delegates for the Examination 
of Schools; or a certificate that as a candidate 
in the Senior Local Examinations he has shown 
sufficient merit to be excused from Responsions ; 
or that he has satisfied the Examiners of Senior 
Candidates in English. Mathematics, Latin, and 
in one of these four languages — Greek, German, 
French, Italian. The musical examination re- 
mains as before. 

At Dublin a similar literary or general ex- 
amination is imposed upon candidates for musical 
degrees. 

London. The candidate for B. Mus. must 
have pai^sed the intermediate examination in 
music at least one year previously. He has to 
send in an exercise, with five-part vocal counter- 
point, canon and fugue, and quintet string 
accompHniment. If this is approved, he will be 
tested by a further examination in practical 
harmony and thorough bass, counterpoint, canon, 
fugue, form, instrumentation and a critical 
isnowledge of some selected classical composition. 
The candidate may, if he chooses, offer to be 
examined in playing at sight from a five-part 
vocal !>core, and playing an accompaniment &om 
a fiijrured bass. 

Every candidate for D. Mus. must have ob- 
tained the degree of B. Mus. and pass two 
subsequent examinations, of which the first is 
called the Intermediate D. Mus. examination. 
This includes the phenomena of sound in general, 
and the nature of aerial sound-waves, the special 
characteristics of musical sounds, and the more 
elaborate phenomenaof compound sounds, musical 
scales of various nations, temperament, Greek 
and church modes, history of measured music, 
principles of melodial progression, history of 
hariiK»ny an<l counterpoint, theory of chords 
and discords and progression in harmony, the 
general distinction between physical and sBstheti- 
cal principles, as bearing on musical forms and 
rules. 

The final D. Mus. examination must be pre- 
ceded by composition of an exercise with eight- 
part harmony with solo and fugue, and ac- 
companiment for full orchestra. The exami- 
nation comprises practical harmony of more 
advanced character, counterpoint, form, in- 
strumentation, general acquaintance with the 
greatest composers, and critical knowledge of 
specified works. Candidates may offer playing 
at sight from full orchestral score and extempore 
composition on a given subject. [C.A.F.] 

DEHN, S. W. Correct date of birth to Feb. 
25, 1799, and add day of death. April 12. 
^li'aloschi.) 
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DE LA BORDE, Jean Bknjamtx, born ia 
Paris Sept. 5, 1734, became a pupil of I>*Ao- 
vergne for the violin, and of Rameaa for goxd- 
position, and ultimately attained grea,t emineiice 
as an amateur composer. He wrote nearly 6fi^ 
operas of a more or less trifling kind, many songs 
for single voice, and several works on music, 
among which the ' Es3ai sur la Musique ancienne 
et modeme ' (1780), is the most important. He 
was guillotined July 23, 1794. [MJ 

DELAIRE, Jacques Auoustb. See voL in. 
p. 99 a note I. 

DELIBES, CiiMENT Philibebt L^o, bom aft 
St. Germain du Val (Sarthe), on Feb. 21,* 1836, 
came to Paris in 1848, and was admitted into the 
Solfbge class at the Conservatoire, and at the 
same time sang in the choirs of the Madeleane 
and other churches. Having obtained a fint 
prize for solf^ge in 1 850, he studied pianoforte, 
organ, harmony, and advanced composition under 
Le Couppey, Benoist, Bazin, and Adolphe Adam 
respectively. Through the influence of the last- 
named, he became accompanyist at the Theatre 
Lyrique in 1853, and also organist in the 
church of St. Pierre de Chaillot, and elsewha«, 
before his final appointment at St. Je&n St 
Franfois, which he held firom 1862 to 1871. 
He devoted himself from an early period to 
dramatic composition, and wrote several sboct 
comic operas for the ThMtre Lyrique — • Maitre 
GriffartI' (1857), 'Le Jardinier et son Seigneur' 
(1863) ; and a number of operettas for the Folies 
Nou velles, the Bouffes Parisiens, and the Vari^t^ 
of which some were very successful — 'Deux 
vieilles Gardes' (1856), * L'Omelette Ji la Fbl- 
lembache'(i859), *Le Serpent ^plumes' (1864), 
'L'Ecoasais de Chatou* (1869), etc. He Jso 
wrote a number of choruses for male voices, a 
mass and some choruses for the school children 
of St. Denis and Sceaux, where he was inspector. 
In 1863 Delibes became accompanyist at the 
Opera, and soon afterwards second chorus master 
(under Victor Mass^) : he kept this appointment 
until 1872, when he gave it up on the occadon 
of his marriage with the daughter of Mile. Denain, 
a former actress at the Com^die Fran9aise. By 
his appointment at the Opera a new career was 
opened out to him. Having been commissioned 
to compose the ballet of *La Source* (Nov. 12, 
1866) in collaboration with the Russian musician 
Minkous, he displayed such a wealth of melody 
as a composer of ballet music, and so completely 
eclipsed the composer with whom he had as a 
favour been associated, that he was at once 
asked to write a divertissement called * Le Pas 
de Fleurs ' to be introduced into the ballet of his 
old master, Adolphe Adam, ' Le Corsaire,' for 
its revival (Oct. 21, 1867). He was finally en- 
trusted with the setting of an entire ballet, on 
the pretty comedy ' Copp^lia ' (May 25, 1870), 
which is rightly considered his most charming 
production, and which has gained for him a full 
recognition. He did not wish however to con- 
fine himself to the composition of ballets; in 

> DftM verified by re^ iitor of birth. 
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187a he published a collection of charming i 
melodies, * Myrto/ * Les Filles de Cadiz/ * Bon- 1 
jour Suzon/ etc., and on May 24, 1873, he 1 
produced at the Op^ra-Coinique a work in three j 
acts, 'Le Roi I'a dit,' which in spite of the | 
charm and grace of the first act has not had a 
lasting success, in Paris at least, though it has 
met with conuiderable &Tour in Germany. 
After this Delibes returned to the Op^ra, where 
he produced a u^rand mythological ballet, 'SyWia,' 
(June 14, 1876), which confirined his superiority 
in dance music. In spite of this fresh success 
Delibes was still anxious to write a serious vocal 
work, and produced a grand scena, 'La Mort 
d'Orph^e,' at the Trocad^ro Concerts in 1878. 
He then composed two dramatic works for the 
Op^ra Comique, * Jean de Nivelle ' (March 8, 
1880) and 'Lakm^* (April 14, 1883). His 
ambition is certainly laudable, but though his 
musical ability secures him a partial success, 
these more serious works have not such lasting 
charm as his lighter productions. In spite of 
this reservation, Delibes is nevertheless one of 
the must meritorious composers of the modem 
French schooL In addition to the above works 
he has composed incidental music for *Le Roi 
s'auiuse,' on its revival at the Coni^die Fran9aise, 
Nov. 22, 1882, and has published several songs, 
almost all intended for representations at the 
last-named theatre. Among them are * Ruy Bias,' 
' A quoi rfivent les jeunes filles, 'and *Barberine.' 
In 1877 Delibes was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour; in Jan. 1881 he succeeded 
Reber, who had just died, as professor of ad- 
vanced composition at the Conservatoire ; and 
in Deo. 1884 he was elected a member of the 
Institut in the place of Victor Mass^. [A.J.] 
DEM EUR, Anne Abs^s, n^e Charton, was 
bom March 5, 1827, at Saujon (Charente), was 
taught music by Bizot of Bordeaux, and in 
184a made her ddbut there as Lucia. She sang 
next at Toulouse, and in 1846 at Brussels. On 
July 18 in the same year she made a successful 
debut at Drury Lane aa Madeleine in 'Le Postil- 
ion,* and also played both Isabelle and Alice (* Ro- 
bert *), Eudoxie, on production of ' La Juive ' in 
England, July 19, and with great success as An- 
gMe (' DominuNoir') with Couderc, the original 
Horace. Ou Sent. 4, 1S47, she married M Demeur 
the flautist.^ In 1849-50 she was first female 
singer of Mitchell's French Company at St. 
James's Theatre, and became highly popular in 
various light parts, many of which were then 
new to England, viz. Ang^le, Henriette {* L'Am- 
bassadrice'), Isabelle ('Pr^ aux Clercs*), Zanetta, 
Feb. 12, i8^9 ; Laurette (* CcBur de Lion '), and 
AdMe (Auber's 'Concert k la Cour'), both on 
Feb. 26, 1849; Lucrezia ('Action*) March 4, 
1849; the Queen of L^on (Boisselot's *Ne touchez 
pas k la Reine*), May 21, 1849; Countess 
('Comte Ory*), June ao, 1849; Anna ('Dame 

1 DKHKOB, JOLBS ANTOIMI. born Sept. 2S, 1814. at Hodlmoni-lex 
Vervlert-studled the flute at tbe Brussels Conserratoire from 
Lihore-subseqaentlj leanit the Boehm flute from Dorus at Paris; 
from '42 to '47 wa« flrst flautist at the Bru^Mls Opera, aod an such 
played at Drury Lane lit '46 ; relinquished that post to accompany 
hU wife on all her engagements. 



Blanche'), Camille (*Zampa'), Jan. 4, 1850; 
Rose de Mai (*Val d'Andorre'), Jan. 17; Vir- 
ginie (* Le Caid '), Feb. 1 1 ; Catarina (• Les 
Diamans '), etc. She sang at the Philharmonic 
Concert of March 18, 1850; in 1852 she ap- 
peared In Italian at Her Majesty's on July 27, 
as Amina; and on Aug. 5, in the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha*s ' Casilda.' ' She made an 
impression when singing in French comic opera 
by her pleasing voice and appearance and by a 
certain cosiness of manner which was very charm- 
ing.' (Chorley.) Mme. Charton-Demeur having 
sung with little success in 1849 and 1853 at the 
Op<^ra Comique, adopted the Italian stage, and 
won both fame and fortune in St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, in North and South America, and in 
Paris at the Italiens as Desdemona in 1862. On 
Aug. 9 of that year she played the heroine on 
the production of Berlioz's * B^trice et B^n^ct ' 
so much to the composer's satisfaction that he 
requested her to play Dido in ' Les Troyens k 
Carthage,' produced at the Lyrique Nov. 4, 1863. 
Berlioz has commemorated in his Memoirs her 
great beauty, her passionate acting and singing 
as Dido, although she had not sufficient voice 
wholly to realbe his ideal heroine, and last, not 
least, her generosity in accepting the engage- 
ment at a pecuniary loss to herself, a more lucra- 
tive ofier having been made her for Madrid. On 
the conclusion of the run of the opera she sang at 
Madrid, but afterwards returned to the Lyrique, 
where, on May i, 1866, she played Donna Anna 
with Nilsson (Elvira) and Carvalho (ZerUna). For 
many years past Mme. Charton has been living 
in retirement, but has occasionally appeared at 
concerts, viz. at the Berlioz Festival at the Paris 
Opera, with Nilsson in the Duo Finale to the 
1st act of 'Beatrice et B^n^ct,' March 22, 1870 ; 
at the Pasdeloup concerts with Monjauze in the 
finale to the 2nd act of Reyer'a 'Sigurd,' per- 
formed for the first time, March 30, 1873 ; and 
made her last appearances at the same concert 
as Cassandra in the first production of Berlioz's 
* Prise de Troie,* Nov. 23 and 30, and Dec. 7, 
1879. [A.C] 

DEMONIC, IL. Opera in three acU; the 
words by Wiskowatoff, after Lerniontoff's poem, 
music by Anton Rubinstein. Produced at St. 
Petersburg, Jan. 25, 1 875, and at Covent Gar.len, 
June 21, 1881. [M.] 

DE RESZKE, Edouard, bom at Warsaw, 
Dec. 23, 1855, was taught singing by his 
brother Jean, Ciaffei, Steller, and Coletti, and 
made his d^but April 22, 1876, as the King in 
' Alda,' on its production at the Italiens, Paris. 
He sang there with success for two seasons, and 
afterwards went to Italy, where, in 1880, at 
Turin, he made a success in two new parts— the 
King in Catalani's *Elda,' Jan. 31, and Charles V. 
in Marohetti's 'Don Giovanni d'Audtria,' Mar. 
II, and appeared at Milan on the production of 
Ponchielli's ' Figluol Prodigo.' Dec. 26. From 
1880 to '84 he was engaged with the Royal 
Italian Opera, until its collapse. He made 
his d^ut on April 13, 1880, as India {* Roi de 
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Lahore*), but his Buocess as a foremost lyric 
artist was established by his admirable perform- 
ances of St. Bris, the Count in * Sonnambula/ 
BasiUo, and later as Walter ('Tell *), Peter the 
Great, Prince Gudal(' Demonic*), June 3i, 1881; 
S^non (Lenepyeu*s *Velleda*), July 4, i88a; 
Almaviva ; Mephistopheles ; Alvise, on produc- 
tion of 'La Gioconda,' May 31, 1883; Hagen, 
on production of Reyer*8 'Sigurd,* July 15, 
1884 ; etc. In 1883-84 he reappeared in Paris 
at the Italian Opera (Th^tre des Nations), 
with great success, in 'Simone Boccanegra,* in 
Massenet's * Herodiade,' on its production in 
Paris, in Dubois* ' Aben Hamet,* Dec. 16, 1884, 
and in favourite operas. He is now engaged at 
the French Op^ra, where he first appeared April 
13» 1885, as Mephistopheles, which part he 
played at the 500th performance of *Fau8t»' 
Kov. 4, 1887. ^6 appeared as Leporello in the 
centenary performance of ' Don Juan,' Oct. a6, 
1887, and has played parts in two operas re- 
cently produced there, via. *Le Cid' and * Patrie.* 
He played at tlie Italian Opera at Drury Lane 
in 1887, ^ Basilic, St. Bris, Mephistopheles, and 
Henry the Fowler (* Lohengrin '), and more than 
confirmed the reputation previously made as 
perhaps the best bass singer and actor on the 
lyric stage. 

His elder brother, Jean, bom at Warsaw, Jan. 
14, 1852, was taught singing by his mother, a 
distinguished amateur, and at the age of twelve 
sang solos in the Cathedral there. He was 
taught later by Ciaffei, Cotogni, and Sbriglia. 
Under the name ' De Reschi ' he made his d^but 
at Venice as Alfonso (' Favorita ') in Jan. 1874, 
according to an eye-witness with success.^ He 
made bis d^ut at Drury Lane on April ii of 
the same year, and in the same part, and played 
there two seasons as Don Giovanni, Almaviva, 
De Nevers, and Valentine. A contemporary' 
spoke of him as one of whom the highest ex- 
pectations might be entertained, having a voice 
more of a low tenor than a baritone, of delicious 
quality ; he jihrased artistically and possessed 
sensibility, but lacked experience such as would 
enable him to turn his vocal gifts to greater 
account and to become an effective actor. The 
quality of the organ was more of the robust 
tenor timbre than a baritone. Under his own 
name he made his d^but at the 'Italiens ' as Fra 
Melitone ('Forza del Destine'), Oct. 31, 1876, 
with some success, and as Severe (Donizetti's 
* Poliuto •) Dec. 5, Figaro (* Barbiere *) Dec. 19. 
He made his tenor debut as ' Robert,' at Madrid 
in 1879 ^'^^^ great success, and as such was 
engaged at the Th^&tre des Nations in 1884. 
He played there the part of St. John the Baptist 
on the production of ' Herodiade * so much to 
the satisfaction of Massenet, that he procured 
him an engagement at the Acad^uiie to create 
the title part of ' Le Cid,* in which he made 
his (Idbut on its production, Nov. 30, 1885. He 
is still engaged there, and has become a great 
fiivourite. He has played there also as Radames, 

1 Lett«r of Mr. MIchMl WllllamB In Musical World. Jao. SI. 1874. 
t Atbennum. April l» and July XV. Itf74. 
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Vasco de Gama, and John of Leyden, and at 
Ottavio and Faust in the celebrations mentioned 
above, for the first time in Paris. His next pari 
there was that of Bussy d'Amboise in Salrayre's 
unsuccessful ' Dame de Monsoreao.* 

He re-appeared at Drury Lane as Badamei, 
June 15, 1887, and during the season played 
Lohengrin, Faust, and RaouT with great applause 
and worthily fulfilled prediction by the marked 
improvement both in his singing and acting, and 
for his ease and gentlemanly bearing, such im- 
provement being almost entirely due to his own 
bard work and exertions. He has been almost 
unanimously pronounced to be the best stage 
tenor since Mario. 

Their sister, JosBPHiKl, edncated at the Coii- 
servatorium, St. Petersburg, attracted the noiioe 
of M. Halanzier at Venice, and was engaged by 
him at the Academic, where she made her d^nt 
as Ophelia, June 21, 1875. She sang there with 
success for some time, where she was the original 
Sita (* Roi de Lahore *), April 27, 1877. Later 
she was very successful at Madrid, Lisbon, etc. ; 
sang at Covent Garden as Alda, April 18, i8Si» 
and again in Paris at the 'Nations* as Salome 
(* Herodiade '), March 13, 1884. She retired 
from public on her marriage with M. Leopold de 
Kronenburg of Warsaw. [A.C.] 

DERING, Richard. Line 9 of article, add 
the date of his appointment in Brussels, 161 7. 
In that year appeared his second work, ' Can> 
tiones sacrae quinque vocum/ etc. In 16 19 
another volume of similar composition appeared, 
and in 1620 two books of canzonets were pub- 
lished at Antwerp. Line 14, /or about 1658 
rettd early in 1630. It should be added that his 
earliest production is probably the first instance 
of the use of figured bass. [W.B.a] 

DESMARETS, Hbkbi, bom in Paris 1663, 
and brought up at the oourt of Louis XTV. 
His first opera, 'Didon,' in five acts, was per- 
formed June 5, 1693. It was followed by * Ciro^ * 
(1694), 'Th^ag^ne et Charicl^' and *Les Amours 
de Momus* (1695), *V^nus et Adonis' (1697), 

* Les Fdtes Galantes ' (1698). About this time he 
got into trouble in consequence of a secret mar> 
riage with the daughter of a dignitary at Senlia, 
and had to escape to Spain, where he became, in 
1 700, maltre de musique to Philip V. In 1 704 his 

* Iphig^nie,* written in collaboration with Cun- 
pra, was given in Paris, but he does not appear 
to have returned from Spain until 17 14, when 
he took up his residence at Lun^ville, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Lorraine, with whose 
help he obtained, in 1722, the ratification of his 
marriage. In that year his * Renaud, ou la 
Suite d'Armide ' was performed in Paris, and in 
1 741 the composer died, in prosperous circum- 
stances, at Lun^viUe. [M.] 

DEUX JOURNfiES, LES. Line 4, add 
other names of German adaptations, ' Die Tage 
der Gefahr," and ' Graf Armand, oder die zwei 
un vergesslichen Tage.* Refer to W atib Cabrieb. 

DIAPHONIA (from 8ir, twice ; and ^ww, 
I sound. Lat. Discantut ; from dis, twice, and 
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eaniitif a song. Inexact B3rnonym, Organum). 
A tenn, applied, by Guido d Arezzo, in his 
Micrologus, to a form of composition in which a 
second Part, called Organum, was added below 
a given Cantus firmus. Writers, of somewhat 
later date, while generally describing Diapbonia 
under its Latinized name, Discantus, haye treated 
that word as the exact synonym of Organum. 
Guido, howeyer, clearly restricts the term, Orga- 
num, to the Part added below the Cantus 
firmus ; and not without good reason, since it is 
only to the union of the two Parts that the 
terms, Diaphunia, or Discantus, can be logically 
applied. In its oldest known form, the added 
Part moved in uninterrupted Fourths below the 
Cantus firmus. Guido disapproved of this, and 
recommended, as a more agreeable {mollis) 
method, that the Major Second, and the Major 
and Minor Third, should be used in alternation 
with the Fourth. When a third Part was added, 
by doubling the Organum in the Octave above, 
the form of composition was called Triphonia. 
Tetraphonia was produced by doubling both the 
Organum and the Cantus firmus, in the Octave 
above. Guido called the third Part, Organum du- 
plicatum. In later times, it was called Triplum 
(■•Treble), and the fourth Piirt, Quadruplum. 
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For Hucbald^s treatment of Discantus and 
Organimi, see vol. u, p. 609, and vol. iii. p. 427. 

[W.S.R.] 

DIBDIN, Charues. Cprrect statement as to 
his beinc: the originator of * table entertainments * 
by a reference to vol. i v. p. 51 a. 

DICTIONARIES OF MUSIC. For ampli- 
fication of first sentence, see TiNCTORis, vol. iv. 
p. 1 28 a. P. 444 6, bottom line, add a reference to 
Bbossard, in Appendix. P. 446 a, 1. i,add that 
the supplement to F^tis was published in 1878 by 
M. Arthur Pougin, in 2 vols. Add to second 
paragraph that Mendel^s Lexicon has been 
completed in 11 vols., together with a supplemen- 
tary volume edited by Dr. August Reissmann, 
in 1883. Mention should alno be made of 
Dr. Hugo Riemann's handy • Musik-Lexicon * 
published in Leipzig in 1882 (second edition, 
1887). P. 4466, 1. 13, add that the musical 
articles in the Encyc. Brit, have been more 
recently written by Mr, W. S. Rockstro. 
VOL. IV. PT. 5. 



DIES IR£ {Prota de Mortuif. Prom de 
Die Judicii. Sequentia in Comtnemoraiione 
Defunctorwn. *n dpyijs Uity* ijfUpa). The Se- 
quence, or Prose, appointed, in the Roman 
Missal, to be sung, between the Epistle and 
Gospel — that is to say, immediately after the 
Gradual and Tractus — in Masses for the Dead. 

The truth of the tradition which ascribes the 
Poetry to Thomas de Celano, the friend, dis- 
ciple, and biographer, of S. Francis of Assisi, 
seems to be established, beyond all controversy. 
F. Thomas was admitted to the Order of the 
Friars Minor soon after its formation ; enjoyed 
the privilege of the closest intimacy wiUi its 
saintly Founder ; and is proved, by clear inter- 
nal evidence, to have written his ' Vita Sancti 
Francisci' between Oct. 4, 1226, on which day 
the death of the Saint took place, and May 
25, 1230 — the date of the translation of his 
Relics. This well-established fact materially 
strengthens the tradition that the 'Dies irss' 
was written not very many years after the be- 
ginning of the 13th century ; and effectually 
disposes of the date given by some modem 
Hymnologists, who, though attributing the Se- 
quence to Thomas de Celano, assert that it was 
composed circa 11 50. F. Bartholomieus Pisa- 
nus (ob. 1 401) says that it was written byFrater 
Thomas, who came from Celanum ; and that it 
was sung in Masses for the Dead. But, many 
years seem to have elapsed before its use be- 
came generaL It is very rarely found, in early 
MS. Missals, either in England, France, or Ger- 
many ; and is wanting in many dating as late as 
the close of the 15 th century, or the beginning 
of the 1 6th. It is doubtful, indeed, whether its 
use was recognized in all countries, until its in* 
sertion in the Missale Romanum rendered it a 
matter of obligation. 

As an example of the grandest form of medise- 
val Latin Poetry — the rhymed prose* which 
here attains its highest point of perfection — the 
' Dies irsB * stands unrivalled. Not even the 
* Stabat Mater ' of Jacobus de Benedictis, writ- 
ten nearly a century later, can be fairly said to 
equal it. For, in that, the verses are pervaded, 
throughout, by one unchanging sentiment of 
overwhelming sorrow ; whereas, in the * Dies 
irse,' wrath, terror, hope, devotion, are each, in 
turn, used as a natural preparation for the con- 
cluding prayer for * Eternal rest.* The tender- 
ness of expression which has rendered some of 
its stanzas so deservedly famous, is contrasted, 
in other verses, with a power of diction, which, 
whether clothed in epic or dramatic form, is 
forcible enough to invest its awful subject with 
an all-absorbing interest, a terrible reality, which 
the hearer finds it impossible to resist. A great 
variety of unfamiliar * readings ' is to be tuund 
in early copies. The version believed to be the 
oldest is that known as the Marmor Mantuanum, 
in which, among other variations from the version 
contained in the Roman Mit^sal, four stanzas, 
each consiHting of three rhymed verses, precede 
the authorized text. 
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Sir Walter Scott's rendering of the opening 
8tanz.i8, at the end of ' The Lay of the Lost 
Minstrel/ is known to eyery one. A very 6ne 
English paraphrase, by the Rev. W. I. Irons, 
B.D., beginning, * Day of wrath, day of mourn- 
ing I * is inserted, in company with the old Plain 
Song Melody, in the Rev. T. Helmore's * Hymnal 
Noted.' Innumerable German translations are 
extant, of which the best-known is that begin- 
ning, * Tasj des Zoms, du Tag der Ftille.* 

The old Ecclesiastical Melody is a remark- 
ably fine one, in Modes i. and ii. (Mixed Do- 
rian) ranging throughout the entire extent of 
the combined Scale, with the exception of the 
Octave to the Final. No record of its origin, 
or authorship, has been preserved; but we 
can scarcely doubt, that, if not composed by 
Thomas de Celano himself, it was adapted to his 
verses at the time of their completion. Fine as 
this Melody is, it has not been a favourite with 
the greatest of the Polyphonic Masters ; partly, 
no doubt, on account of the limited number of 
Dioceses in which the Sequence was sung, prior 
to its incorporation in the Roman Mis»l ; and, 
partly because it has been a widespread cus- 
tom, from time immemorial, to dispense with the 
employment of Polyphonic Harmony, in Masses 
for the Dead. The 'Dies ine* is wanting in Pa- 
lestrina's * Missa pro Defunctis,' for five Voices, 
printed at the end of the third edition of his 
First Book of Masses (Rome, 1591); and, in 
that by Vittoria, sung in 1603 at the Funeral 
of the Empress Maria, wife of Maximilian II., 
and printed at Madrid in 1605. It is found, 
however, in not a few Masses by Composers of 
somewhat lower rank ; as, for instance, in a 
Missa pro Defunctis, for four Voices, by Gio- 
vanni Matteo Asola (Venice, 1586) ; in one for 
eight Voices, by Orazio Vecchi (Antwerp, 161 2) ; 
in one for four Voices, by Francesco Anerio ; 
and in one for four Voices, by Pitoni. In all 
these Masses, the old Ecclesiastical Melody is 
employed as the basis of the composition ; but 
Pitoni has marred the design of an otherwise 
great work, by the introduction of alternate 
verses, written in a style quite nnsuited to the 
solemnity of the text. 

With modem Composers the ' Dies irse ' has 
always been a popular subject; and more 
than one great master has adapted its verses to 
Music of a broadly imaginative, if not a dis- 
tinctly dramatic character. Among the most 
important settings of this class, we may enu- 
merate those by Colonna and Bassani, copies of 
which are to be found in the Library of the 
Royal College of Music ; that in Mozart's Re- 
quiem, of which, whether Mozart composed it 
or not, we may safely say that it was written by 
the greatest Composer of Church Music that the 
School of Vienna ever produced : the two great 
settings by Cherubini ; the first, in his Requiem 
in C Minor, and the second, in that in D Minor ; 
the extraordinarily realistic settings in the 
Requiems of Berlioz and Verdi; and finally, 
the setting in Gounod's * Mors et Vita.' For far- 
ther information oonoeming the poem and other 
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musical compositions on the words, the resder 
is referred to a series of articles in ' The Mosical 
Review' (Novello) for June. 1883. [W^.R.] 

DIETRICH, Albert Herkank, bom Aug. 
28, 1829, at Golk near Meissen, and educated at 
the Gymnasium at Dresden, from 1842 onwards. 
While here he determined to devote himself to 
music, but in spite of this resolution, he went, 
not to the Conservatorium, but to the Uni- 
vei*8ity of Leipzig, in 1847, having previously 
studied music with Julius Otto. At Leipzig 
his musical tuition was in the hands of Rietz, 
Hauptmann and Moscheles. From 185 1 he had 
the advantage of studying under Schumann at 
Dusseldorf until 1854, when the master's menta] 
condition made further instruction impossible. 
During this time, in the autumn of 1853, an 
incident occurred which brought Dietrich into 
collaboration with his master and Johannes 
Brahms. Joachim was coming to Dusseldoff 
to play at a concert on Oct 27, and Schumann 
formed the plan of writing a joint violin-sonata 
with the other two, by way of greeting. Die- 
trich's iihare was the opening allegro in A minor. 
[See vol. iii. p. 404 a.] In 1 854 his first symphony 
was given at Leipzig, and a year later he was 
appointed conductor of the subscription cono»ts 
at Bonn, becoming town Musikdirector in 1859. 
In 1 86 1 he became Hofkapelhneister at Olden- 
burg. On his frequent visits to Leipzig, Cologne, 
and elsewhere, he has proved himself an excellent 
conductor, and an earnest musician. Among 
his works may be mentioned an opera in three 
acts, ' Robin Hood' ; pieces for pianoforte, op. 2 ; 
songs, op. 10 ; a trio for piano and stringai, 
op. 9 ; a symphony in D minor, op. 20 ; a concert 
overture, * Normannenfahrt ' ; * Morgenhymne' ; 

* Rheinraorgen'; and * Altchristlicher Bittgesang* ; 
works for choir and orchestra ; concertos for horn 
(op. 29), violin (op. 30) and violoncello (op. 3a); 
a pianoforte sonata for four hands; etc. [M.] 

DIETSCH, Pierre Louis Philippe. See 
vol. iv. p. 213 a, note i, and add that in 1863 he 
was dismissed from his post as conductor by 
M. Perrin, and that he died Feb. 20, 1865. 

DIGNUM, Charles. line 10 from end of 
article, /or 96 read 90. 

* DITSON, Oliter, & Co. The oldest musio- 
publishing house in the United States now 
engaged in business, as well as the largest. 
Its headquarters are at Boston, where the 
senior partner has followed the business since 
1823, when, at the age of 12, he entered the 
employ of Samuel H. Parker, a book and music 
seller. On reaching his majority in 1832, Ditson 
was taken into partnership by bis employer, and 
the firm, Parker & Ditson, continued imtil 
1845, when, on the retirement of Parker, the 
business was carried on by Ditson in his own 
name until 1857, when John C. Haynes was 
admitted a partner, and the style, Oliver Ditson 
& Co., was adopted. Ditson's eldest son, Charles 
H., was admitted in 1867, and was placed in 
charge of the New York branch, Charles H. 

• Ooivrlcht 18» bj F. R. JBVU. 
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Ditson & Co. In 1875 another son, J. Edward, 
became a member of the firm, and the head of 
the Philadelphia branch, J. Edward Ditson 
& Co. In i860 a branch was established in 
Boston for the importation and sale of band and 
orchestral instruments and other miisical mer- 
chandifte, under the name of John C. Haynes & 
Co. A farther branch has existed in Chicago 
since 1864, styled Lyon & Healy, who transact 
a general business in music and musical mer- 
chandise with the growing country that lies to 
the westward. The catalogue of sheet music 
published by the house and its four branches 
embraces over 51,000 titles. Some aooo other 
titles — instruction books, operas, oratorios, 
masses, collections of psalmody and of secular 
choral music, in fact every variety of music and 
text book known to the trade — are also included 
in the list of publications bearing the imprint of 
the firm. [F.H.J.] 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC. Line ao of article, 
and following, correct date of Bull*s degree to 
1593, that of Callcott to 1800, and that of Bishop 
to 1853. Line 10 from bottom, correct date of 
Nares* degree to 1 756. Refer to Oxford, vol. ii. 
624 &, for a further list of names, and see 
Degbbes in Appendix. 

DODECACHORDON (original Greek title, 
AHAEKAXOPAON, from ScaSiiea twelve, and 
Xop^f ft string). A work, published at Basle, 
in September, 1547, by the famous mediseval 
theorist, now best known by his assumed name, 
Glareanus, though his true patronymic was 
Heinrich Loris, latinized Henricus Loritus. [See 
vol. i. p. 598.] 

The Dodecachordon owes its existence to a 
dispute, which, at the time of its publication, in- 
volved considerations of great importance to 
Composers of the Polyphonic School: and the 
clearness and logical consistency of the line of 
argument it brings to bear upon the subject 
render it the most valuable treatise on the 
Ecclesiastical Modes that has ever been given 
to the world. 

In the time of S. Ambrose, four Modes only 
were formally acknowledged. S. Gregory in- 
creased the number to eight. Later students, 
finding that fourteen were possible, advocated 
the use of the entire number. In the opening 
years of the 9th century, the controversy grew 
*80 hot, that the question was referred to the 
Emperor Charlemagne, who was well known to 
be one of the most learned Musicians of his i^e. 
Charlemagne, after long deliberation, decided 
that twelve Modes were sufficient for general 
use : and his dictum was founded on an indis- 

Sutable theoretical truth; for, though fourteen 
lodes are possible, two are rendered practically 
useless, by reason of their dissonant intervals. 

The decision of Charlemagne was universally 
accepted, in practice ; but, in process of time, an 
element of confusion was introduced into the 
theory of the Modes, by certain superficial stu- 
dents — prototypes of the party which now teUs 
xu that ' Plain Song ought always to be sung in 
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unison ' — who, unable to penetrate beyond the 
melodic construction of the scale, imagined that 
certain Modes were essentially identical, because 
they corresponded in compass, and in the posi- 
tion of their semitones. It is quite true that 
every Authentic Mode corresponds, in compass, 
and in the position of its semitones, with a cer- 
tain Mode taken from the Plagal Series ; just as, 
in the modem system, every Major Scale cor- 
responds, in signature, with a certain Minor 
Scale. But, the intervals in the two Modes are 
referable to, and entirely dependent upon, a 
different Final ; just as, in the Relative Major 
and Minor Scales, they are referable to a differ- 
ent Tonic. For instance, the Authentic Mixoly- 
dian Mode corresponds, exactly, in its compass, 
and the position of its semitones, with the Plagal 
Hypoionian Mode. The range of both lies 
between G and g; and the semitones, in both, 
fall between the third and fourth, and the sixth 
and seventh degrees. But, the Final of the 
Mixolydian Mode is G, and that of the Hypo- 
ionian, C ; and, though Palestrina's Missa Papse 
Marcelli, written in the Hypoionian Mode, ends 
every one of its greater sections with a full close 
on the Chord of C, and bases every one of its 
most important Cadences on that Chord, there 
are critics at the present day who gravely tell us 
that it is in the Mixolydian Mode, simply because 
the range of its two Tenors lies between G and 
g. Glareauus devotes pages 73-74 of the Dodeca- 
chordon to an unanswerable demonstration of the 
fallacy of this reasoning; and all the great 
theorists of the 1 6th century are in agreement 
with him, in so far as the main facts of the 
argument are concerned, though they differ in 
the numerical arrangement of their * Tables.* To 
prevent confusion on this point, it is necessary to 
consider the system upon which these ' Tables * 
are constructed. 

The most comprehensive and reasonable system 
of classification is that which presents the com- 
plete series of fourteen possible Modes, in their 
natural order, inserting the impure Locrian and 
Hypolocrian forms, in their normal position, 
though rejecting them in practice. The complete 
arrangement is shown in the following scheme. 

DL iBolian. 
X Hyposolisn. 
XI. Lwrian (or Bfper- 
aolian). 



L Dorian. 

n. Hypodorian. 
in. Ph^gian. 
rv. HjpophxTgian. 

y. Lyoian (or- Hyper- 



phrrgian). 
. Hypolydian. 
. Mixolydian (o; 



JIL Hgp6loerian{orByptr- 

Phrygian). 
XUL Ionian (or lastian). 
XIY. Hypoionian (or Hy- 

poiastian). 



VIL Mixolydian (or Hy- : 

perlydian.) 

YIIL Hypomixolydlan. 

The system most widely opposed to this recog- 
nises the existence of eight Modes only — Nos. 
I-YIII in the foregoing series ; and represents 
the iEolian, Hypoaeolian, Ionian, and Hypoio- 
nian forms, as replicates of Modes II, III, VI, 
and VII — or, still less reasonably. Modes I, II, 
y, and YI — with the substitution of different 
Finals. 

In all essential points, Glareanns follows the 
first-named system, though he describes the 
Ionian, and Hypoionian forms, as Modes XI and 

Ssa 
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XII, and limply mentioiis the rejected Locrian 
and fiypolocrian scalee by name, without aaiign- 
ing them any definite nunben. 

Zaoooni's Table agrees with that of Glareanus. 
Fuz generally describes the Modes by name, and 
takes bat little notice of their numerical order. 
In later times, the editors of the Mechlin Office- 
Books have endeaYoured to reconcile the two 
conflicting systems by appending double numbers 
to the disputed Modes. Dr. Proske, in his 
*Mu8ica divina/ follows the first-mentioned 
system, describing the Ionian and Hypoionian 
Modes, as Nos. XIU and XIV ; and the same 
plan has been uniformly adopted in the present 
Dictionary. The want of an unvarying method 
of nomenclature is much to be ^ regretted ; but 
it no way affects the essence of the question, for, 
since the publication of the Dodecachordon, no 
one has ever seriously attempted to dispute the 
dictum of Glareanus, that twelve Modes, and 
twelve only, are available for practical purposes ; 
and these twelve have found pretty nearij equal 
favour among the Great Masters of the Poly- 
phonic School." 

The Dodecachordon enters minutely into the 
peculiar characteristics of each of the twelve 
Modes ; and gives examples of the treatment of 
each, selected from the works of the beat Masters 
of the early Polyphonic School. The amount of 
information it contains is so valuable and ex- 
haustive, that it is doubtful whether a student 
of the present day could ever succeed in thoroughly 
mastering the subject without its assistance. 

The text, comprised in 470 closely printed 
folio pages, is illustrated by 89 Compositions, for 
two, three, and four voices, with and without 
words, printed in separate parts, and accompanied 
by directions for deciphering the Enigmatical 
Canons, etc., by the following Composers : — 
Antonio Brumel (4 compositions) ; Nicolaus 
Craen (i) ; Sixt Dietrich (5) ; Antonius Fevin 
(i) ; Adam de Fulda (x); Damianus k Goes 
Lusitanus (i); Heinrich Isaac (5); Josquinus 
Pratensis [Josquin desPr^] (25) ; Listenius (i) ; 
Adam Luyr Aqnaegranensis (i) ; Gregor Meyer 
(10) ; Joannes Mouton (4); Jac. Obrechth (3) ; 
Johannes Okenheim (3); De Orto(i); Petrus 
Platensis [Pierre de la Rue] (3) ; Richafort (i); 
Gerardus k Salice Flandri (i); Lutvichus Sen- 
flius (3) ; Andr. Sylvanus (i) ; Thomas Tzamen 
(i) ; Jo. Vannius [Wannenmacher] (i) ; Vaque- 
ras (i) ; Antonius k Vinea (i); Paulus Wuest 
(i) ; Anonymous (9). 

The first edition of the AHAEKAXOPAON was 
printed at Basle, in 1547. A second edition, 
entitled * De Musices divisione ac definitione,' 
but with the same headings to the chapters, is 

1 It will Iw noticed that the nrUtlona aJVeet the later Modes onlr. 
Theflnt el(bt Modes— the only Modes that can consistently be called 
'Oreffortan'— are dlsUngutshed by the same numbers In all systems 
hut one. This exception Is to be found in the Table given by Zarllno. 
who numbers the Modes thus :— I. Ionian ; II. Hypoionian : III. 
DoHan : IV. Hypodorlan ; V. Phrygian : VI. Hypophryglsn ; VII. 
Lydlan: VTII. Hypolydlan ; IX. Mlzolydlan; X. Uypumiiolydian ; 
XI. JEolian t XIL Hypoaeolian. This method Is exceptionally con- 
fusing, since not one of Its numbers corresiKinds with those of any 
other system. 

i Consult, on this point. Balnl's 'Llis of Paleetrina' ('Memorte.* 
cto.) Tom. tl. p. n. 
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believed to have been printed, at the same f^ace, 
in 1549-' A small volume, entitled 'MusiciE 
Epitome, sive Compendium, ex Glaxeani IXxie> 
oachordo,* by J. Wonnegger, was pubUshed at 
Basle in 1557, and reprinted in 1559. The 
original work is now very scarce, and costly; 
though, happily, less so than the 'Syntagm*' 
of Pnetorius, or the ' Musica getuscht and ans- 
gesogen * of Sebastian Virdnng. Copies of the 
edition of 1547 ^'*^ ^ found at the Britiah Mu- 
seum, and the Royal College of Music ; and the 
British Museum also possesses the first edition of 
Wonnegger's « Epitome.' [W.aR] 

DORFFEL, Alfred, bom Jan. 24, iSai, 
at Waldenburg in Saxony, received his finrt 
musical education from the organist Joh. Trube. 
In 1835 he entered the Leipzig Conservatorinxo, 
where he received instruction from Kaii Kloea, 
G. W. Fink, C. G. Miiller, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. In 1837 ^® made a suoceasfiii 
appearance as a pianist, and soon afterwards 
attained to a high position as a musical critic 
In the ' Neue Zeitschrift fQr Musik ' he wrote 
some reviews of Schumann's works, which an- 
ticipated the verdict of posterity, althougii they 
did not correspond with contemporary c^nnion 
concerning that master's greatness. His critidsm 
of 'Genoveva* gave the composer great pleasure. 
From 1865 to i88x he contributed to the 'Leip- 
zige Nachrichten,* and in i860 was appointed 
custodian of the musical department of the town 
library. In the following year he established 
a music lending library together with a music- 
selling business, in both of which he was suo- 
ceedcd in 1885 by his son, Balduin DorffeL He 
has undertaken much work for the firm of Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, whose critical editions of the 
classics, and especially that of Beethoven, have 
been chiefly corrected by him. For the edition 
of Peters he has edited the pianoforte works of 
Schumann, and other compositions, and several 
of the Bach-Gesellschaft volumes have been 
issued under his direction. In 1887 he edited the 
* St. Luke Passion * for the first-named firm. To 
the literature of music he has contributed an 
edition of Berlioz's treatise on instrumentation, 
the second edition of Schumann's *Gesammelte 
Schriften,* and has published an invaluable his- 
tory of the Gewandhaus concerts from 1781 to 
1881 ('Festschrift zur hundertjahrigen Jubel- 
feier, etc. Leipzig, 1884), in recognition of which 
the University of Leipzig conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor. [H.B.] 

DOLES, Joh ANN Frirdbich, bom in 171 6 at 
Steinbach in Baxe-Meiningen, was educated at 
the Schleusingen Gymnasium, where he availed 
himself of instruction in singing and in playing 
on the violin, clavier, and organ. In 1738 he 
went to Leipzig for a course of theology at the 
University, and while there pursued his musical 
studies under J. S. Bach. His compositions, 
however, bear little trace of Bach's influence ; 
though fluent and correct, they have none of 
that great master's depth and grandeur. Doles 
• Bee ToL L p. OM a. 
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woald seein to have been more affected by the 
Italian Opera, with which he became fifcmiliar 
by constant attendance at performances given 
for the Saxon court at Hubertsbux^. His light, 
pleasing, and melodious oompositions, together 
with the charm of his manners, rapidly brought 
him popularity at Leipzig. In 1743 he 
was appointed conductor of the first Gewand- 
HAU8 CoNCXBTS;^ and on March 9. 1744, 
he was commissioned to write a FestiviU 
Cantata in celebration of the anniversary of 
their foundation. In that same year he was 
appointed Cantor at Freiburg, where he wrote, 
in 1 748, on the occasion of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Peace of Westphalia, the Sing- 
spiel, out of which arose the famous dispute 
between Biedermann, Mattheson, and Bach.' 
In 1 755 he succeeded Gottlob Hasser as Cantor 
of the Thomasschule and also as director of the 
two principal churches, which posts he held 
until 17S9, when old age and failing health 
compelled him to resign them. In the spring 
of 17S9 Mozart visited Leipzig, and on April 
a a he played on the organ at St. Thomas's 
Church, and made his well-known remark to 
Doles about Bach's music. [See Mozabt, voL ii. 
p. 393 bJ] It was probably on the same occasion 
that J. C. Barthel played before Mozart at 
Doles's house. [See Babthel, J. C] And in 
the following year Doles published his cantata 
to 6ellert*8 words, * Ich komme vor dein Ange- 
sicht' (Leipzig, 1 790), dedicated to his friends 
Mozart and Naumann. Special interest attaches 
to this work, because its preface records Doles's 
opinions as to the way in which sacred music 
should be treated, and those opinions have little 
in common with the traditions of J. S. Bach. 
It is plain, indeed, that although Doles was 
proud of having been Bach*B pupil, and there- 
fore unwilling to depreciate him openly, he 
took no pains whatever, during his directorship 
at Leipzig, to encourage and extend the taste 
for his great master's works. Bach's church- 
music was almost entirely neglected both by 
him and his successor, J. A. HUler. Doles died 
at Leipzig on Feb. 8, 1797. 

His compositions consist principally of cantatas, 
motets, psalms, sacred odes and songs, and cho- 
rales, many of which have been printed, including 
some sonatas for the clavicembalo. His ' Elemen- 
tary Instruction in Singing ' bad, in its day, con- 
siderable reputation as a useful practical method. 
Among his many unpnnted works may be men- 
tioned two oratorios (the Passion-music accord- 
ing to St. Mark and St. Luke), two masses, a 
Kyrie, a Gloria, a Salve, and a Grerman Mag- 
nificat [A.H.W.] 

DOMMER, Abbey von, bom Feb. 9, 1828, 
at Dantzig, was brought up to theology, but in 
1 85 1 went to Leipzig and learnt composition 
from Richter and Lobe. After some time passed 

1 Ther wera then Mlled 'du (rou« Concert' and wer« held tn a 
private hoiue ; but almost immediately after their commeneemnnt 
they were Infvrupted by the outbreak of the SeTen Tears War. [See 
»oI. 1. p. M2. JLl 

> See Btttar** J. B. Bach. UL S8B. aiul Bpltta't J. B. Bach. UL 2B6L 
(Snsl.wL) 
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as a teacher of music, he forsook Leipzig for 
Hamburg, where he spent seven years as a 
musical critic and correspondent, and in 1873 
was made secretary to the Hamburg city library, 
a post which he still holds (1887). In 1865 he 
published an enlarged edition of H. C. Koch*s 
Musikalisches Lexicon of i8oa, which is a sterling 
work, perhaps a little too sternly condensed. Be- 
sides this his Handbook of Musical History (1867, 
and ed. 1878) is highly spoken of by Riemann, 
from whom the above is chiefly obtained. [G.j 

DON CARLOa Line 4 of article, for 
Demery read Mery. Line "J, for Her Majesty's 
read Covent Garden. 

DONIZETTI. For date of birth read Nov. 
^5f ^797* (Partially corrected in late editions.) 
P. 453 a, 1. 10 from bottom, /or 1834 ^"^^ ^^33* 
Page 454 a, 1. 38, add day of death, April 8. 
In lines 39 and 40, read he was disinterred on 
April a6, and reburied on Sept. la, 1875, in 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Bergamo. The following 
corrections are to be made in the list of works : — 
The title of No. 4 is * Zoraide di Granata.' 
That of No. 13 is 'Alahor in GranaU.* The 
date of ' Otto mese in due ore * is i8a7 ; the 
works of i8a8 begin with No. ao. The date of 

* L'Esule di Roma * is 1828 ; the works of 1829, 
omitting * L'Elisire d'amore/ which belongs to 
1832, begin with No. 35, *I1 Paria.' The title 
of No. 30 is *Isnelda di Lambertazzi.' The 
date of 'Anna Bolena* is 1830, and that of 
' Fausta* 183a, among the works of which year 

* L'Elisire d'amore * is to be included. No. 40, 
' L'Assedio di Calais* is identical with No. aa, 
' Gianni di Calais ' ; the date here given is that 
of its production in Paris. The date of ' Lucrezia 
Borgia* is 1833, and the works of 1834 begin 
with 'Rosamonda.* The date of 'Gemma di 
Vergy * is 1834, the works of 1835 beginning with 

* Marino FaUero.* 'Roberto Devereux * belongs 
to 1837. The title of No. 51 is * Pla di Tolomei.* 
The works of 1843 begin with ' Maria di Rohan,* 
not with ' Don Pasquale.* 

DORN, Hbinbich. L. E. Line ao from 
bottom of page, /or 47 read 49. 

DORSET GARDEN THEATRE. This 
house was erected upon the garden of a mansion 
belonging to the Earl of Dorset, situate upon the 
bank of the Thames at the bottom of Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street. Sir William ^then Mr.) 
Davenant had obtained a patent for its erection 
in 1639 and another in i66a, but frx)m various 
causes the building was not erected in his life- 
time. His widow, however, built the theatre, 
from the designs of Sir Christopher Wren ; and 
the Duke*8 company, removing fr^m Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, opened it Nov. 19, 167 1. It became 
celebrated for the production of pieces of which 
music and spectacle were the most prominent 
features, amongst which the most conspicuous 
were Davenant*s adaptation of Shakspere's 
'Macbeth,* with Lock's mutdc, 167a; Shad- 
well's adaptation of Shakspere's ' Tempest,* with 
music bv Lock, Humfrey, and others, 1673; 
Shadwelrs 'Psyche,* with music by Lock and 
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Draghi, Feb. 1673-4; Shadweire •libertine.' 
with Porcell's music, 1676; Dr. Davenant*8 
*(^roe/ with Banister's music, 1677; Shad- 
well's alteration of Shakspere*8 *Timon of 
Athens,* with Purcell's music, 1678 ; and Lee*s 

• (Edipus • and * Theodosius,' both with Purcell's 
music, in 1679 '^^ ^^^ respectively. In 168 a 
the King's and Duke's companies were united, 
and generally performed at Drory Lane ; but 
operas and other pieces requiring a large space 
for stage effects were still occasionally brought 
out at Dorset Garden, amongst them Dry den's 

* Albion and Albanius,' wiUi Grabu*8 music, 
1685 ; and Powell and Verbruggen's 'Brutus and 
Alba,* with Daniel Purcell's music, in 1697. 
In 1699 ^^® house was let to William Joy, a 
strong Kentish man styled < The English 
Samson,' and for exhibitions of conjuring, 
fencing, and even prize-fighting. It was again 
opened for the performance of plays in 1 703, 
and finally closed in Oct. 1706. After the 
demolition of the theatre the site was succes- 
sively occupied as a timber yard, by the New 
River Company's offices, and the City Gas 
Works. An engraving showing the river front 
of the theatre was prefixed to Elkanah Settle's 
' Empress of Morocco,' 1673, another, by Sutton 
Nicholls. was published in 17 10, and a third in 
the Gentleman sMagazine, July, 1 814. [WJB..B..] 

DOT. It should be added that Handel and 
Bach, and other composers of the early part 
of the 1 8th century, were accustomed to use 
a convention which often misleads modem 
students. In 6-8 or 12-8 time, where groups 
of dotted quavers followed by semiquavers occur 
in combination with triplets, they are to be 
regarded as equivalent to crotchets and quavers. 
Thus the passage 



-i:^ 



is played 




not with the semiquaver sounded after the third 
note of the triplet, as it would be if the phrase 
occurred in more modem music. [M.] 

DOTZAUER, J. J. F. Line 3 of article. /or 
Jan. read June. Line 6 from hoiiom for 9 read 6. 

DOUBLE BASS. Line 14, add that the 
notes sound an octave lower than they are 
written. In the musical example, the first 
note of {h) should be £. (Corrected in late 
editions.) Omit foot-note i. 

DOWLAND, John. Line 5 from bottom of 
page, for 1602 read 1603. The following ana- 
gram on his name is given by Camden at the 
end of his * Remaines ' : — 

Joannes Doulandus. 
Annos ludendo hansL 

DRAGHI, G. B. P. 461 6, 1. 15, for com- 
posed read published ; the opera was performed 
in 1673. 

DRAGONETTI, Domenioo. The date of 

birth should probably be altered to April 7, 1763. 

DREAM OF ST. JEROME. A piece of 
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pianoforte music attributed to Beethoven, and 
published by Cramer & Beale. Xt oonsisis of 
the third of Beethoven's six sacred Bongs (op. 48) 
transcribed for the PF., and followed by an 
arrangement of the Welch air ' Mereh M^an,' 
also for the piano. The piece derived iU exist- 
ence from the demand created by the menfeioD of 
' Beethovens Dream of St. Jerome * in Thacke- 
ray's * Philip,* that again being a mistake for 
' SL Jerome's Love,' a poem adapted bjr Thomas 
Moore, in his < Sacred Songs,' to the melody of 
the theme of the opening movement of Beetho- 
ven's Sonata, op. 36. The story is told in Tie 
TimeB of June 16 and 38, 1886. [G.] 

DRECHSLER, Eabl. Add date of death, 
Dec I, 1873. 

DROUET, L. F. P. Add day of deatii, 

Sept. 30. 

DRUM. P. 464 h, for second line lUter first 
musical exam^e rea^^ Meyerbeer uses four drams, 
G, C, D, and E. P. 465 A, L 5 from bottom, add 
that Pieransovini wrote a coucerto for the drams. 

DRURT LANE. Line la from end of article, 
for 1869 read 1870. 

DUBOIS, Client FBAN9018 Thi^dosx, 
bom at Rosney (Marne), Aug. 24, 1837, came 
to Paris at an early age, and entered upon a 
brilliant course of study at the Conservatoire, 
where he gained successively first prizes for 
harmony, fugue, and organ, and finally, in 1 861. 
under Ambroise Thomas, the Prix de Borne. 
On his return from Italy in 1866 he devoted 
himself to teaching, and was appointed nuUtre 
de chapeUe of Ste. Clotilde, where, on Good 
Friday, 1867, he produced an important and 
carefully written work, * Les Sept Parolee du 
Christ,' afterwards performed at the Concerts 
Populaires in 1870. It has since been given 
in other churches on Good Friday, and parts 
of it have been performed at the Concerts 
du Conservatoire. Being unable to force an 
entrance into the great musical theatres, he 
contented himself with producing, at the 
Ath^nde, a pleasing little work, * La Gusla de 
I'Emir * (April 30, 1873). In 1878 he carried off, 
together with B. Godard, the prize at the 
Concours Musical instituted by the city of Paris, 
and his * Paradis perdu * was performed, first at 
the public expense (Nov. 37, 1878), and again on 
the two following Sundays at the Concerts du 
Chatelet. His other dramatic works for the 
stage are, 'Le Pain bis' (Op^ra-Comique, 
Feb. a6, 1879); * La Farandole,' ballet (Opere, 
Dec. 14, 1883) ; and « Aben-Hamet,' a grand 
opera (Th^&tre Italien de la place du Chatelet, 
Dec. 16, 1884). The above are his chief works, 
but Dubois is a fertile composer, and has pro- 
duced many important compositions at various 
concerts, not to mention his numerous pieces for 
piano, his single songs, and his church and 
chamber music. We may refer to his ' Diver- 
tissement' and 'Pieces d'Orchestre ' (Concert 
national, April 6 and Dec. 14, 1873), a * Suite 
d'Orohestre' (Do. Feb. 8, 1874), « Scenes Sym- 
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phoniques' (Conoerts du Ghatelet, Nov. 2$, 
1877), and his Overture * Fritiof ' (Do. Feb. 13, 
1881). The last of these, a work full of life and 
accent, ranks, together with his two small operas, 
among his best compositions. He possesses a full 
knowledge of all the resources of his art, but 
little originality or inde])endence of style. For 
some time he was mattre de chapelle at the 
Madeleine, and is now organist there, having 
replaced Saint-Saens in 1877. He succeeded 
Elwart as professor of harmony at the Conserva- 
toire, in 1 871, and in 1883 was decorated with 
the Legion of Honour. [A. J.] 

DUBOURG, G. Add that he died at Maiden- 
head, April 17, 1882. 

DULCIMER. P. 468 b. Add that English 
dulcimers have ten long notes of brass wire in 
unison strings, four or five in number, and ten 
shorter notes of the same. The first series, 
struck with hammers to the left of the right- 
hand bridge, is tuned 
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the F being natural. The second series, struck 
to the right of the left-hand bridge, is 



the F being again natural. The remainder of 
the latter series, struck to the left of the left- 
hand bridge, gives 




This tuning has prevailed in other countries and 
is old. Chromatic tunings are modem and ap- 
parently arbitrary. [A.J.H.] 

DULCKEN, Mmb. Line 3, correct date of 
birth to March 39. 

DUN, FiNLAT, bom in Aberdeen, Feb. 34, 
1795, viola player, teacher of singing, musical 
editor and composer, in Edinburgh; studied 
abroad under Baillot, Crescentini, and others. 
He wrote, besides two symphonies (not published) 
Solfeggi, and Scale Exercises for the voice 
(1829), edited, with Professor John Thomson, 
Paterson's Collection of Scottish Songs, and took 
part abo with G. F. Graham and others in writing 
the pianoforte accompaniments and symphonies 
for Wood's Songs of Scotland ; he was editor also 
of other Scotch and Gaelic Collections. Dun 
was a master of several living and dead languages, 
and seems altogether to have been a very ac- 
complished man. HedifcdNov.38, 1853. [W.He.] 

DUNSTABLE,^ John, musician, mathemati- 
cian, and astrologer, was a native of Dunstable, 
in Bedfordshire. Of his life absolutely nothing 
is known, but he has long enjoyed a shadowy 
celebrity as a musician, mainly owing to a pas- 
sage in the Prohemium to the * Proportionale ' of 
Johannes Tinctoris (1445-151 1). The author, 
1 Th« name It spelt bj earlj MiUion Dunsiaple. 



after mentioning how the institution of Royal 
choirs or chills encouraged the study of music, 
proceeds: 'Quo fit ut hao tempestate, facultas 
nostrsB musices tam mirabile susceperit incre- 
ment um quod an nova ease videatur, cujus, ut 
ita dicam, nov£ artis fons et origo, apud Anglicos 
quorum caput Dunstaple esstitit, fuisse perhibe- 
tur, et huic contemporanei fuerunt in Gallia 
Dufay et Binchois quibus immediate succes- 
serunt modemi Okeghem, Busnois, Regis et 
Caron, omnium quos audiverim in oompositione 
prsestantissimi. H»c eis Anglic! nunc (licet 
vulgariter jubilare, Gallici vero cantare dicun- 
tur) veniunt conferendi. Illi etenun in dies 
novos cantus novissime inveniunt, ac isti (quod 
miserrimi signum est ingenii) una semper et 
eadem oompositione utuntur.' (Coussemaker, 
* Scriptores,' voL iv. p. 154.) Ambros (* Ge- 
sohichte der Musik,' li. pp. 470-1) has shown 
conclusively how this passage has been gradually 
misconstrued by subsequent writers, beginning 
with Sebald Heyden in his ' De Arte Canendi ' 
(1540), until it was boldly affirmed that Dunsta- 
ble was the inventor of Counterpoint I Ambros 
also traces a still more absurd mistake, by which 
Dunstable was changed into S. Dunstan; this 
was the invention of Franz Lustig, who was fol- 
lowed by Printz, Marpurg, and other writers. 
It might have been considered that the claim of 
any individual to be the ' inventor * of Counter- 
point would need no refutation. Counterpoint, 
like most other branches of musical science, can 
have been the invention of no single man, but 
the gradual result of the experiments of many. 
Tinctoris himself does not claim for Dunstable 
the position which later writers wrongly gave 
him. It will be noticed that the ' fons et origo ' 
of the art is said to have been in England, where 
Dunstable was the chief musician ; and though 
Tinctoris is speaking merely from hearsay, yet 
there is nothing in his statement so incredible as 
some foreign writers seem to think. So long an 
the evidence of the Rota ' Sumer is y-cunien in ' 
is unimpeached, it nmst be acknowledged that 
there was in England, in the early 1 3th century, 
a school of musicians which was in advance of 
anything possessed by the Netherlands at the 
same period. Fortunately the evidence for the 
date of the ' Rota ' is so strong that it cannot be 
damaged by statements of historians who either 
ascribe it to the 15th century or ignore it alto- 
gether. Within the last few years an important 
light has been thrown upon the relation of 
Dunstable to the Netherlands musicians Dufay 
and Binchois, by the discovery (Monatshefte fUr 
Musikgeschichte, 18S4, p. 36) that Dufay died 
in 1474, '^^ ^^^* ^^ ^^ been hitherto supposed, 
some twenty years before Dunstable. Binchois 
did not die until 1460, so it is clear that, though 
the three musicians were for a tinie contem- 
poraries, yet Tinctoris was right in classing the 
Englishman as the head of a school which actually 
preceded the Netherlanders and Burguudians. 

Dunstable's fame was certainly great, though 
short-lived. He is mentioned in a manu- 
script preserved in the Escorial (c lii. 33), 
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written at Seville in X480 (J. F. Riano, 'Notes 
on Early Spanish Music/ p. 65), in two other 
passages in the Treatises of Tinctoris, in the 
*Dialogus in Arte Musica' of John Hothby 
(Coussemaker, 'Scriptores/ iii. zxxi.), in 'lie 
Champion des Dames' of Martin Le Franc 
(d. 1460), and more than once by Franchinus 
Gaforius, who in Book ii. cap. 7 of his ' Practica 
Musicae* (Milan, 1496) gives the tenor of a 
setting of ' Veni Sancte Spiritus ' by the English 
composer.^ Yet he was — in his own country at 
least — so soon forgotten, that his name does not 
occur in Balers * Soriptores Britannis* (1550), and 
Morley (* Introduction/ ed. 1597, p. 1 78) quotes 
a passage from his motet ' Nesciens yiigo mater 
virura/ in which he has divided the middle of the 
word * Angelorum ' by a pause two Long rests 
in length, as an exmaple of ' one of the greatest 
absurdities which I have seene committed in the 
dittying of musick.' The passage is doubtless 
absurd to modem ideas : but Dunstable's fault 
was not considered such at the time he wrote. 
Similar passages occur so late as Josquin^s days. 
The main difficulty of determining what 
ground there was for Dunstable's fame lies in 
the fact that so little of his work is now ex- 
tant. Gaforius evidently was acquainted with a 
treatise by him, and the same work is quoted by 
Bavenscroft, from a marginal note in whose 
*Briefe Discourse' (1614) we learn that Dun- 
stable's treatise was on ' Mensurabilis Musice.' 
ITntil comparatively recent days it was thought 
that the fragments printed by Gaforius and Mor- 
ley were all that remained of his works. But a 
little more than this has been preserved. A 
three-part song, ' Rosa bella/ was discovered 
in a MS. at tiie Vatican by MM. Danjou and 
Morelot (* Revue de la Muaique Religieuse/ 
1847, P- 344> <^<^ another copy was subse- 
quently found in a MS. collection of motets, 
etc., at Dijon. This composition has been 
scored by M. Morelot, and printed in his mono- 
graph * De la Musique au XV* Sifecle.' It 
may also be found in the appendix to the and 
volume of Ambroe' 'Geschichte der Musik.' 
Its effect in performance, considering the period 
when it was written, is really extraordinary, and 
quite equal to anything? of Dufay's. Besides 
these compositions the British Museum possesses 
two specimens of Dunstable's work. The first 
is an enigma which has not yet been deciphered. 
It occurs in a MS. collection of Treatises on 
Music (Add. MS. 10,336), transcribed by John 
Tuck at the beginning of the i6th century. 
Owing to its being written at the end of fol. 1 8, 
and signed ' Qd. Dunstable,' an idea has arisen 
that it forms part of the preceding treatise, 
which has therefore been sometimes alleged to 
be the lost treatise ; but this is not the case, for 
the treatise, as Coussemaker has shown, is that 
which is nearly always ascribed to John de 
Muris, and Dunstable's enigma is evidently 
written in to fill up the page. In a similar and 
almost identical MS. at Lambeth, transcribed 
by William Chelle of Hereford, the treatise of 
> Bm alio Book ni, oftp. 4 of the Mm« work. 
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de Mnris and enigma of Dunstable ooear in tlie 
same juxtaposition. The other oompoeitioa of 
Dunstable's in the British Museum ia to be 
found in a magnificent volume which formerly 
belonged to Henry VIII. (Add. MS. 31,932). 
It is a three-part composition of some length, 
without words: the tenor consists of a short 
phrase which is repeated in accordance with 
the Latin couplet written over the part. In 
addition to these may be mentioned a MS. col- 
lection of 15th-century Astronomical Treattaes 
in the Bodleian at Oxford, which contains sit 
p. 74, ' Longitude et latitude locorum precipne in 
Anglia, secundum aliam antiquam scripturaxn 
de manu Dustapli.' At the bottom of the mar- 
gin of the page the date occurs : * Anno Gratise 
1438 die mensis Aprilis.' 

The Liceo Filarmonico de Bologna also pos- 
sesses an early 15th-century MS., which contains 
four of Dunstable's compositions, viz. a 'Pm- 
trem/a 'Regina cceli laetare/ and two motets 
— ' Sub tua protectione/ and ' Quam pulchra ea.' 
(AmbroB, vol. iii. p. 441.) 

This, then, is probably all that remains of the 
work of this remarkable man. It is hardly saf- 
ficient to enable us to judge how well founded 
his reputation was, but it is enough to show that 
for his time he was a man of remarkable power. 
He forms the one link between the early En^ish 
school which produced the ' Rota,' and the school 
of the early 1 6th century which produced such 
men as Comysshe, Pigot, and Fayr&x. Bat 
between the two there is a distinct break. The 
men of the later generation are far inferior 
to their Netherlandish contemporaries, while 
Dunstable was equal, if not superior, to Du&y 
and Binchois. This singular fact can only be 
accounted for by other than purely musical rea- 
sons. The death of Dunstable took place in 
1453, at the very time when the Wars of the 
Roses broke out, and for years England was 
tlirown into a state of hopeless confusion and 
disorganization, which must have stopped the 
progress of all the arts of civilization.' During 
this period, music, like everything else, must 
have suffered, and it is doubtless for this reason 
that we possess so little of Dunstable's work. 
On the re-establishment of order under Henry 
VII. the old English school — probably consist- 
ing of only a smaU knot of men — was dispersed 
or forgotten, and the inspiration of the Court 
composers of Henry VIT. and of the early years 
of Henry VIII. was distinctly derived frt)m Bur- 
gundy and the Netherlands, which had been 
making rapid progress under Dufay's successors 
— Okeghem, Hobrecht, and Josquin — while 
England, plunged in the miseries of civil war, 
had forgotten the art in which she had made so 
good a beginning. Thus it was that Dunstable 
was forgotten. Fuller, when he came across his 

9 It hu bMn the miaforiune of KnglUh mastc to nuffsr more than 
ooo«9 from political erent*. Th« riolent intemiptlonB caused by tbe 
BerormaUon and the Great Rabellion were as disastrous in tbtir 
effects upon later schools of Kugllth moMc as were the Wars ot the 
Rdses upon the school of Dunstable. More peaceably, but no lets 
unfortunately, the adrent of the Hanoverian dynasty, with Its Ger- 
man court and Italian opera, crushed Uie school of SosUsh opera 
which Puroell founded. 
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epitaphs, made nien7 that a * person of raoh per- 
fection ' should be so unknown. The epitaphs 
are worth reprinting. The first was on his tomb- 
stone in St. Stephen's, Walbrook. Stow ^ says 
it was inscribed on ' two faire plated stones in the 
Chanoell, each by other.' It runs as follows : — 

Glandit boo tumolo, qui Coelnm pectore claiuit 
Dunttaple L iuriB, Mtmrum conBcius illo< 
Judioe noTit hiramis abscondita pandere cobU. 
Hio yir erat tna lanSf ttia lux, tua muaica princept, 
Quique tuas dulcea* per mundnm sperserat^ onus, 
Anno Mil. Equater, aemel L. triaa jnngito GhxistL 
Pridie natale sidua tranamigrat ad astra, 
Snaoipiant proprium cirem coeli aibi ciyes. 

The other epitaph is preserved in Weever's 
* Funerall Monuments' (1631), where it is 
quoted from a MS. in the Cottonian Library, 
containing a number of poetical epitaphs writtt^n 
by John of Whethamstede, Abbot of St. Al- 
ban's : — 

Upon John Dunstable, an astrologian, a mathema- 
ticiui, a musitian, and what not. 
Muaious hio Michalua alter, noruaque Ptholomeos, 
Junior ac Athlaa aupportana robore celoa, 
Pauaat aub cinere ; melior vir de muliere 
Nunquam natua erat; vicii quia labe carebat, 
Et virtutibuB opea poinedit Tincua omnea. 
Cur exoptetur. aic optandoque precetiir 
Perpetufa annia celebretur fama Johannia 
Dunatapil ; in pace requiescat et hie aine fine. 

[W.B.S.] 
DUPONT, Adqdstb, bom at Ensival near 
Libge, Feb. 9, 1828, was educated at the Li^ge 
Ck)nseryatoire, and after several years spent in 
successful travel as a pianist was appointed 
a profetisor of the Brussels Conservatoire. His 
works for the pianoforte are numerous, and 
show a thorough knowledge of the instrument. 
They are cast in a popular mould, and may be 
said to belong to the class of drawing-room 
music, but they are free from all that is mere- 
tricious. A * Concertstiick * (op. 42) and a 
Concerto in F minor (op. 49) both with orchestral 
accompaniment, are his most ambitious works. 
Among his solo pieces the best are ' Boman en 
dix pages* (op. 48), a set of short pieces showing 
the influence of Schumann in their structure, 
and * Con tea du Foyer * (op. 13). A set of songs 
called ' Po^me d' amour,' contains much that is 
pleasing and original. His younger brother, 

Joseph, bom at Ensival. Jan. 3, 1838, edu- 
cated at Li^ge and Brussels, has attained great 
distinction as an operatic conductor. He has 
held posts of this kind successively at Warsaw, 
Moscow, and Brussels, where he has been pro- 
fessor of harmony at the Conservatoire, and 
conductor at the Th^tre de la Monnaie, and at 
the Association des Artistes Musicians since 
1872. In the following year he succeeded Vieux- 
temps as director of the Concerts Populaires. 
During the final seasons of Mr. Gye*s manage- 
ment of Italian Opera, M. Dupont conducted 
many of the most important performauces given 
at Co vent Garden. [M.] 

DUPORT, Jean Pibbre. Add date of death, 
Dec. 31. Add that Jean Louis Dupobt made 
his d^but at the Concert Spirituel in 1 768, and 
died Sept. 7, 18 19. 
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1 Stew's Survey. 1833, p. US* 
> 'fulcM' (Fuller). 



a Fuller reads' me.' 
« 'apanerat artea ' (Fuller). 



DUPUIS, Db. Correct date of birth to 1730. 
and add day of death, July 17. 

DURANTE, Feanoescx). Line 17. /or not 
£20 read about £55. 

DUSSEK, J. L. P. 477 5, in catalogue of 
works, add that * The Captive of Spilburg ' was 
written in collaboration with .Michael Kelly. 
It should of course be spelt Spielberg. 

DUSSEK, Sophia. Lineii,/ori8iorea(2i8i2. 

DVOiiAK,» AntonIn, bom Sept. 8, 1841, 
at Muhlhausen (Nelahozeves) near Kralup in 
Bohemia. His father, Franz Dvohlk, the butcher 
and innkeeper of the place, destined him for 
the first of these trades. The bands of itin- 
erant musicians who used to come round on 
great occasions and play in the inn, roused his 
musical ambition, and he got the village school- 
master to teach him to sing and play Uie violin. 
His progress was so remarkable that before long 
he was promoted to singing occasiontil solos in 
church, and to playing the violin on holidays. 
During one such performance, in Passion tide, 
he broke down from nervousness. In 1853 his 
father sent him to a better school at Zlonitz, 
putting him under the care of an uncle. Here 
his musical studies were superintended by the 
organist, A. Liehmann, who taught him the 
organ and pianoforte, as well as a certain amoimt 
of theory, such as would enable him to play 
from a figured bass, modulate, or extemporize 
with moderate success. Two years afterwards 
he was sent to learn German, and so to finish 
his education, at Kamnitz, where the organist 
Hancke taught him for a year, after which he 
returned to Zlonitz, his father having in the 
meanwhile removed there. He prepared a sur- 
prise for his relations in the shape of an original 
composition, a polka, which he arranged to have 
perforaied on some festive occasion. The musi- 
cians* started, but a series of the most frightful 
discords arose, and the poor composer realised 
too late the fact that he had written the parts for 
the transposing instruments as they were to 
sound, instead of writing them as they were to 
be played 1 By this time his intense desire to 
devote himself to music rather than to the 
modest career marked out for him by his father, 
could no longer be disguised, but it was not 
until many months had been spent in discus;jions, 
in which the cause of art was materially helped 
by the organist, who foresaw a brilliant future 
for his pupil, that the father^s objections were 
overcome, and permission given for Anton to go 
to Prague and study music, in the hope of 
getting an organist's appointment. In Oct. 1857 
he went to the capital and entered the organ 
school supported by the * Gesellsclmft der 
Kirchenmusik in Bohmen.* At the beginning of 
the three years' course he received a modest 
allowance from his father, but even this ceased 
after a short time, and the boy — for he was little 
more — was thrown on his own resources. His 
violin-playing came in most usefully at tliis time, 
and indeed without it it is difficult to see how 
i The accent over the B ludieues the preseooe of • letter pronouDoed 
M the French J. 
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he could have kept himself alive. He joined 
one of the town-bands as viola-player, and for 
some three years lived upon the meagre earnings 
obtained in caf^s and other places of the same 
kind. When a Bohemian theatre was opened in 
Prague in 1862, the band to which he belonged 
was employed to provide the occasional music, 
and wlien that institution was established on a 
firm basis, as the National Theatre, DvoHk, 
with some others of his companions, was chosen 
a member of the orchestra. While here he 
benefited by his intercourse with Smetana, who 
held the post of conductor from 1S66 to 1874. 
A kind friend was found in Carl Bendl, a native 
of Prague, who after holding important musical 
posts nt Brussels and Amsterdam, had returned 
in 1866 to Prague as conductor of a choral 
society, and who gave Dvof dk every opportunity 
in his power of becoming acquainted with the 
masterpieces of art His own resources were of 
course not sufiicient to allow him to buy scores, 
and the possession of a piano of his own was not 
to be thought of. In spite of these drawbacks, 
he worked on steadily at composition, experi- 
menting in almost every form of music. As 
early as 186 a he had written a string quintet ; 
by 1865 two symphonies were completed ; about 
this time a grand opera on the subject of Alfired 
was composed to a German libretto, and many 
songs were written. The most ambitious of 
these efforts were afterwards committed to the 
flames by their author. In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed organist of St. Adalbert's church in 
Prague, a stroke of good fortune which allowed 
him not only to give up his orchestral engage- 
ment, but to take to himself a' wife. He in- 
creased his scanty salary by taking private 
pupils, but as yet his circumstances were ex- 
ce^ingly humble. 

It was in this, his 32nd year, that he first 
came before the public as a composer, with the 
patriotic cantata or hymn, written to words by 
H^ek, *Die Erben des weissen Berges' (The 
heirs of the white mountain). The subject was 
happily chosen, and the spontaneous and 
thoroughly national character of the music 
ensured its success. In the same year one 
of two Nottumos for orchestra was per- 
formed, and in 1874 an entire symphony in 
£ b, and a scherzo from a symphony in 
D minor were given. Neither of these sym- 
phonies appear in his list of works ; they were 
not the same as the two earlier compositions, 
which were in Bb and E minor respectively. 
By tills time the composer had begun to make 
a name for himself, and the authorities of the 
National Theatre resolved to produce an opera 
by him. When * Der Konig und der KoMer * 
(*The King and the Collier*) was put into 
rehearsal, however, it turned out to be quite 
impracticable, owing to the wildly unconven* 
tional style of the music, and the composer 
actually had the courage to rewrite it altogether, 

f reserving scarcely a note of the original score, 
n this form it was successfully produced, and, the 
rumour of his powers and of the scantiness of his 
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resourcei reaching Vienna, he received in the fol- 
lowing yearapensionof about £5operanDainfroiQ 
the Kultusministerium. This stipend, increaaed 
in the following year, was the indirect means of 
procuring him the friendship and encouragement 
of Johannes Brahms, who, on Herbeck's death 
iu 1877, was appointed to succeed him on a 
commission formed for examining the compo- 
sitions of the recipients of this grant. In tiiis 
way the delightfid collection of dueta, called 
* Klange aus Mahren/ came before the Viennese 
composer, and it is not to be wondered &t that 
he discerned in them all the possibilitiea that 
lay before their author. A wonderfully happy 
use of national characteristics is the most at- 
tractive feature of these duets, and a good 
opportunity for again displaying his knowledge 
of these peculiarities was soon given him; he 
received a commission from Simrock the pub- 
lisher to write a series of * Slavische TUnze for 
pianoforte duet. The work, completed in 18 78, 
had almost as great a success as the Hungarian 
dances of Brahms, published several years before. 
The wide popularity which the duices rapidly 
attained in all parts of Germany led, as was 
only natural, to the publication of compositions 
of every form, which the composer had almost 
despaired of ever seeing in print. It was now 
evident to all musicians that a new and folly 
developed composer had arisen, not a mere 
student whose progress from lighter to more 
elaborate forms could be watched and discussed, 
but a master whose style was completely formed, 
and whose individuality had, in its development, 
escaped all the trammels of convention. His 
long experience of orchestras had served him 
well, and had given him a feeling for instru- 
mental colouring such as has been acquired by 
very few even of those composers whose education 
has been most complete. But though musical 
culture and the constant intercourse with artists 
and critics imdoubtedly tend to crush distinctive 
originality, they have their advantages too, and 
a composer who wishes to employ the classical 
forms with ease and certainty will hardly be 
able to dispense with these necessary evils. In 
judging of Dvorak's works, it must always be 
remembered that a large amount of his chamber 
music was written without any immediate pro- 
spect of a public performance, and without 
receiving any alterations such as judicioui 
criticism might have suggested. 

Since the publication of the * Slavische Tanze/ 
the composer has been in the happy position of 
the country which has no history, or rather his 
history is to be read in his works, not in any 
biography. Of late years England has played 
an important part in his career. Since the 
dances above referred to were arranged for 
orchestra, and played at the Crystal Palace (on 
Feb. 15, 1879) ^^B name has become gra- 
dually more and more prominent, and it cannot 
be said that the English musical world has 
been remiss in regard to this composer, whatever 
may be our shortcomings in some other respects. 
An especial meed of praise is due to an amateur 
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association, the London Musical SoofiXTT, whicb 
on Marcb lo, 1883, introduced to the metropolis 
his setting of the * Stabat Mater/ composed as 
early as 1876, though not published tall 1881. 
Public attention was at once aroused by the 
extraordinary beauty and individuality of the 
music, and the composer was invited to conduct 
a peiformance of the work at the Albert 
Hall, which took place on March 13. In the 
autumn of 1884 he was again asked to conduct 
it at the Worcester Festival, and at the same 
time received a commission from the authorities 
to write a short cantata for the next year's 
Birmingham Festival. This resulted in the 
composition of 'The Spectre's Bride,' to a 
Bohemian version by K. J. Erben of the fami- 
liar 'Lenore' legend, which, although it was 
presented in a very inadequate translation of a 
German version, obtained a success as remark- 
able as it was well-deserved, carrying off the 
chief honours of the festival. This, as well as an 
oratorio on the subject of St. Ludmila. written 
for the Leeds Festival of 1886, were conducted 
by the composer himselt 

This is not the place for a detailed criticism of 
Dvor^'s works, nor can we attempt to foretell 
what i>osition his name will ultimately occupy 
among the composers of our time ; it may how- 
ever be permitted to draw attention to the more 
striking characteristics of his music. An inex- 
haustible wealth of melodic invention and a 
rich variety of colouring are the qualities which 
most attract us, together with a certain unex- 
pectedness, from which none of his works are 
wholly free. The imaginative faculty is very 
strongly developed, so that he is at his best 
when treating subjects in which the romantic 
element is prominent. It roust be admitted that 
his works in the regular classical forms are the 
least favourable specimens of his powers. When 
we consider the bent of his nature and the 
circumstances of his early life, this is not to be 
wondered at ; the only wonder is that his con- 
certed compositions should be as numerous and 
as successful as they are. As a rule, the interest 
of those movements in which an adherence to 
strict form is necessary, is kept up, not so much 
by ingenious developments and new presentments 
of the themes, as by the copious employment of 
new episodes, the relationship of which to the 
principal subjects of the movement is of the 
slightest. But in spite of these technical de- 
partures from time-honoured custom, the most 
stem purist cannot refuse to yield to the in- 
fluence of the fresh charm with which the 
composer invests his ideas, and in most of his 
slow movements and scherzos there is no room 
for cavil. These two important sections of the 
sonata or symphony form have been materially 
enriched by DvohLk in the introduction and 
employment of two Bohemian musical forms, 
that of the ' Dumka * or elegy, and the ' Furiant,* 
a kind of wild scherzo. Both these forms, 
altogether new to classical music, have been 
used by him in chamber music and symphonies, 
and also separately, as in op. 12, op. 35, and op. 4a. 
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To his orchestral works the slight censure 
passed upon his chamber compositions does not 
apply. In his symphonies and other works in 
this class, the continual variety and ingenuity 
of his instrumentation more than make up for 
any such deficiencies as we have referred to in 
the treatment of the themes themselves, while his 
mastery of effect compels our admiration at every 
turn. Beside the three symphonies, op. 34,* 60, and 
70, and the overtures which belong to his operas, 
we may mention a set of ' Symphonic Variations ' 
(op. 40), a ' Scherzo capriccioso ' (op. 66), and 
the overtures 'Mein Heim* (op. 62) and *Hu- 
sitska' (op. 67), both written on themes from 
Bohemian volkslieder. 

Although in such works as the concerto op. 
33, the pianoforte quartet in D, op. 23. and 
the three trios, op. 21, 26, and 65, Dvorak 
has given evidence of a thorough knowledge of 
pianoforte effect, his works for that instrument 
alone form the smallest and least important class 
of his compositions, and it cannot be denied that 
though the waltzes and mazurkas contain much 
that is piquant and exceedingly original, his 
contributions to pianoforte music are by no 
means representative. 

His songs belong for the most part to the 
earlier period of his career, but considering the 
extraordinary success attained by the 'Zigeuner- 
lieder ' on their publication, it is surprising that 
the other songs are not more frequently heard. 
These 'gipsy songs' show the composer at his 
best, uniting as they do great effectiveness with 
tender and irresistible pathos. His use of gipsy 
rhythms and intervals is also most happy. 

In his operas, if we may judge from those of 
which the vocal scores are published, his lighter 
mood is most prominent. ' Der Bauer ein Schelm ' 
(' The Peasant a Rogue *) is full of vivacity and 
charm, and contains many excellent ensembles. 
Both in this and in * Die Dickschiidel ' (' "^^ 
obstinate daughter,' literally * The Thickhead ') 
his love for piquant rhythm is constantly per- 
ceptible, and both bear a strong affinity in style 
to the ' Klange aus Mahren ' duets. 

None of his earlier works for chorus gave 
promise of what was to come in the * Stabat 
Mater.' The 'Heirs of the White Mountain* 
is melodious, and contains passages of great 
vigour, and the Mocal colour,' though by no 
means prominent, is skilfully used; but even 
those musicians who knew his previous compo- 
sitions can scarcely have expected his setting of 
the Latin hymn to be full of the highest 
qualities which can be brought into requisition. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of his work is 
the perfect sympathy of its character with that 
of the words. The Bohemian composer has not 
only thrown off all trace of his own nationality, 
but has adopted a style which makes it difficult 
to believe him not to have studied the best 
Italian models for a lifetime before setting pen 
to paper. We do not mean for a moment to 

1 Th« STinphony In F. writUn In 1876. to which th« above nainb«r 
should haT« been aiSzed. bu Just boon publUbod M op. 76. Tb« 
ftnt perfonnuoo look plMe at Um OnrsUl FalMv, April 7. 1888. 
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hint at any want of originality, for here, as else- 
where, the composer is indebted to no one for 
any part of his ideas. But in such numbers as 
the ' Inflaiiimatus ' and others the Italian influ- 
ence is quite unmistakable. It has been well 
remarked that he treats the hynm from the point 
of view of ' absolute music ' ; that is to say, that 
he dwells, not so much upon the meaning or 
dramatic force of each verse or idea, as upon the 
general emotion of the whole. It is this, no 
doubt, which leads him into an apparent dis- 
regard of the order and connection of the words 
of the hymn, though a more commonplace 
reason, must, we fear, be assigned for the not 
infrequent false quantities in the setting of the 
Latin verse. These errors in detail serve to 
remind us of the deficiencies in Dvohlk*s early 
training, and to increase our admiration for the 
genius of a composer, who, in spite of so many 
drawbacks, has succeeded, more perfectly than any 
other modem writer, in reflectiug the spirit of the 
ancient hymn. 

In ' The Spectre*8 Bride * the composer has 
reached an even higher point, and given the 
world a masterpiece which is not unworthy to 
stand beside those most weird of musical crea- 
tions, the Erlkonig and the Fliegende Hollander. 
The sustained interest of the narrator's part, 
more especially after the climax of the story 
has been reached, the ingenuity with which the 
difficulty of the thrice recurring dialogue be- 
tween the lovers has been overcome, the moder- 
ation in the use of those national characteriHtics 
which we have mentioned above, so that their 
full beauty and force are brought into the most 
striking prondDeuce ; these are some of the 
features which make it one of the most remark- 
able compositions of our time, to say nothing of 
the beauty and power of the music itself, or of 
the richness of the orchestral colouring. It 
must be felt that the man who could create such 
a work as this has everything within his grasp, 
and the assertion that no subsequent composition 
is likely to equal * The Spectre's Bride* in beauty 
or originality would be premature, though it is 
difficult to refrain from making it. 

In the longest and most recent of his works, 
the oratorio of * St. Ludmila,' it is evident that 
the tastes and prejudices of the English public 
were kept too constantly in mind by the com- 
poser. A large proportion of the numbers pro- 
duce the effect of having been written imme- 
diately after a diligent study of the oratorios of 
Handel and Mendelssohn. We do not mean to 
accuse Dvofi&k of conscious or direct plagiarism, 
but it cannot be denied that the freedom and 
originality which give so great a charm to all 
his other works are here, if not wholly absent, 
at least not nearly as conspicuous as they are 
ehsewhere. In the heathen choruses of the first 
part the individuality of the composer is felt, 
and at intervals in the later divisions of the 
work his hand can be traced, but on the whole, 
it must be confessed that ' St. Ludmila,* even as 
it was presented at Leeds, by executants all of 
whom were absolutely perfect in their various 
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offices, and onder the composer*! own directxoift, 
proved extremely monotonous. 

There is no reasonable cause for donbtlD^ thai 
the composer will soon again give us a work 
worthy of ranking with the ' Stabat Mat«r ' or 
*The Spectre*! Bride.' Meanwhile, it se^Ens 
somewhat strange that none of his operas should 
have seen the light in England, wha« the Tog^e 
of his compositions has been so remjwkable. 
Of his five operas, only * Der Bauer ein Schehn ' 
has as yet been heard elsewhere than in Prague, 
having been given at Dresden and Hamburg-. 

The following is as complete a list of DvorA's 
works as can be made at the present time ; the 
Zocff fks in the series of opus-numbers will poeaibly 
be filled up in the future by some of theearliercom- 
positions which have not yet been published : — 

80.nirM HMwrtoeblKba «•> 

dicfato. 
51. Suing Quartet In Kb. 
98. Impromptii.lnt«nDexB)wG%ai 

•nd^chenoforPF. 
58. Violin Coooeno. 

54. WalMf fur PK. 
5\ Zlgeuoerlicderttr Tenor votee. 
f*. MunrkM for PF. 
OT. Sonau io K for VM»Un %t»d PF 

08. 8t«UtM»t«r for Solo*. Ctivrw 
4od Orchettrm. 

(10. Lecanden, for FP. Ihuc. ar- 
ranged for Urchestra. 
60. Bympbony In D. 
63. String Quartet In 0. 
^ Orerture. ' M eln Helm.* 

55. 'Id der Na tor.' FIti rhimwa 
M. Opera, ' Dimltrl > (aee bek'« i. 
tt. Trio In F mloor for FT. aa.4 

String!. 

66. Bcherto capriodoao for Or> 
che^trs. 

67. Orertur*. ' Uusltxka.* 
66.'AusdarB0bmer Walda.' f7. 

Duets. 

09. 'The gpectre'i Biida.* Can- 
tata for Soil. Chorua. aud 
Orcheatra. 

70. Bjmphoujr In D minor. 

71. Oratorio. 'St. Ludmila.* 
7i. New SlarlKbe TiMzm for Or- 
chestra f books 3 and 4). 

7S. 'Im Volksion.' FourSonga. 

74. Terzetto for two VfoUns aud 
Viola. 

75. Roman tlscbe StOcka. V folia 
and PF. 

7«. Bee op. 9i. 

77. 8tring Quintet In G. 

7it. Syraphunic Variations tor 

Orchestra. 
79. Ps. 149 for Cbonu and Ot^ 

ebestra. 
Ha String Quartet lo B. 
(U. Quintet for FP. and 8 



1. 

%. Four Sonet. 

a Four Songs. 

4. Die Krben des welasen Berges.' 
Patrlotio Ujma for mixed 
chorus, to words by B41ek. 

e. Dm Walaeoklnd. Ballad for 
Voice and PF. 

6. Four Serbian Songs. 

7. Four Bohemian Souga. 
a Sllhouetten foj- PF. 
9. Four Bongs. 

la 

11. Romance for Violin and Oi^ 

ohestra. 
It. Forlant and Domka tor TW. 
18. 
14. 

15. Ballade for Violin and PF. 

16. String Quartet In A minor. 

17. Six Songs. 

18. String Quintet In G. 

19. Three Latin Ujmns for Voice 

and Organ. 

20. Four Toral Duets. 
'11. Trio in Bb for PF. and String*. 
2i. Serenade In X for Stringed 

Orchestra. 

23. Quartet in D for PF. and 

Strings. 

24. Symphony In F (also called 

op. 76 >. 

25. Orerture to ' Wanda.' 

26. Trfo in O minor for PF. and 

Strtnits. 

27. String Quartet In B msjor. 

28. Bymne der BOhm^cche Land- 

leute. for mixed Chorus with 
4-hand accompaniment, 

29. Six Choruses for mixed Voices, 
ao. Die Erbeu des weissen Berges.' 
81. FlTfl 8ong«. 
32. ' KlAnge aus lUbreo.' Vocal 

DU:!tS. 

83L PF. Concerto. 

34. String Quartet In D minor. 

35. Dumka for IF. 

36. Variatlotu In A b for PF. 
S7. Orerture to 'Der Bauer eiu 

Schelm.' 
St). Four Tocal Duets. 

39. Suite for small Orchestra. 

40. Symphonic Variations for 

Orchestra. 

41. Scotch Dances for PF. Duet. 

42. Two Kurlanto for PF. 

43. Three Choruses with 4-hand 

accompaniment. 

44. Serenade for Wind. Violon- 

cello, and Double 
4a Three SUrlscbe BhafModlen 
for Orchestra. 

46. Slarische Ttnze fbr PF. Daet. 

47. Four Bagatellen for Har- 

monium (or PF.), two Vio- 
lins, and Violoncello. 

48. String Sestet In A. 

49. Mazurek for Violin and Or- 

chestra. 



Operas. 



Der KOolg und der Kflbler.* 
comic opera; produced at 
Prague. 1K74. 

Die DickschAdel.' comic opera in 
one act; words by Dr. Jxoet 
Stolba; produced at Prague 
1HH2 (written In 1X74). 

'Wanda.' grand tragic opna In 
five acts , words by Stimawsky. 
from the Polish of 8a«ymky; 
prodooed at Prague. It<7& 

'Der Bauer eln Schelm.' eoaUe 
opera In two acu ; words by J. 
O.Veasaly: prodooed at Prsgae 
1871. 

DimltrtJ.* tragto opera (on the 
same sul^Ject a« Jonderat' ' Di- 
mltrl 'j; produced at Prague 
IStS. 

[M.] 

1 By the composer's desire. 'Die Erben des weissen Berges' (The 
Heirs of the White Mountain), originally published as op. 4. hat beeo 
reissued as op. 30 by Messrs. Norelfo A Co. to whom the tbanki of ihs 
writer ars due for iMlp In the compilation of the forsgolug catalogue 
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DYGrON, John, the composer of the three- 
part motet 'Ad lapidia podtionem/ printed in 
Hawkina*8 History, is described there as Prior 
of St. Austin's {i.e. St. Augustine's Abbey), 
Canterbury. The identity of t^e name with that 
of an abbot of this monastery ( 149 7-1 509) has led 
to several ingenious conjectures. The only other 
authenticated circumstance in the composer's 
life, which has been hitherto published, is that 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford 
in April 1512, being the only Mns. B. of his 
year. The abbot John Dygon was succeeded 
in 1509 by John Hampton, and no doubt died 
in that year ; a second John Dygon was Master 
of the Chantry of Milton in Kent, in which post 
he is said to have died in 1534. An examination 
of the deed of surrender of St. Augustine's 
Abbey, dated July 30, 30 Henry VIII (1538), 
shows that at that time John Essex was abbot 
and John Dygon principal of the four priors, 
being, as appears from his position in the list, 
only inferior in rank to the abbot. Unfortu- 
nately, in the list of pensions granted to the 
officers of this monastery on Sept. 2 following the 
dissolution, almost all the monks had, apparently 
by way of precaution, assumed new surnames, 
or rather, more probably, resumed their original 
names, so that it is impossible to state with cer- 
tainty which of the nine Johns was the composer. 
There are, however, strong grounds for believing 
that he is to be identified with John Wyldebere; 
and for this reason, that the pension of £ 13 6«. 8d. 
(ao marks) granted to the latter was very much 
larger than any of the other pensions, except the 
abbot's. The same difficulty meets us in tracing 
the history of John Wyldebere as we ft)und In 
the case of John Dygon, namely the existence 
of two or more persons of the same name. A 
John Wyldebore was Master of the Hospital of 
St. Mary's at Strood, in Kent, up to the time of 
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its surrender in 1531, and could not well be the 
late prior of St. Augustine^s ; there is, however, 
good reason for believing that he was the John 
Wylbore who was appointed prebendary of 
Rochester Cathedral in 154 1, and who died there 
ii^ 15.S3 ; *^^ apart from this the claims of the 
head of a monastic establishment like St. Mary's 
Hospital would naturally be considered before 
those of one in a comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion, such as our prior's. John Dygon may per- 
haps be recognised in the John Wyldebore who 
was vicar of Willesborough in 1543. In 1556, 
when Cardinal Pole was appointed by Philip 
and Mary head of the commission to inquire 
into the state of the pensions due to the monks 
of the dissolved monasteries, we find John Wil- 
bome, into which form the name has been cor- 
rupted, still in receipt of his full pension ; if the 
terms of the original grant had been strictly 
adhered to, this circumstance would preclude the 
possibility of his identity with the John Wilbore, 
who was vicar of Minster in Thanet from 1550 
till his resignation in 1557. After this time we 
lose all trace of the real or supposed John Dygon. 
The composition by which his name has been 
handed down to posterity is the work of a very 
skilful musician, and though there may be some 
resemblance in style to the music of Okeghem, as 
was very natural, considering how nearly contem- 
porary the two composers were, we can hardly 
coincide with Ambros* opinion that it was ' alt- 
frankisch,' at least when we compare it with 
other writings of a similar nature and about the 
same period ; indeed some passages bear a com- 
paratively modem stamp, and one can detect a 
foreshadowing of Giovanni Croce, and even of a 
still later style in several places. [A.H.H.] 

DYKES, Rev. J. B. P. 478 «, I. 3 from end 
of article, for wss joint editor read took an 
active part in the compilation. 
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EBERS, C. F. Line a of article, /or ao read 
25. 
EBERWEIN, T. M. Add day of birth, 
Oct. 37. 

ECCLES. P. 481 ft, I. 15, add the productions 
of* Loves of Mars and Venus '(with Finger), 
1696, and * Macbeth,' 1696. Correct lines 17-19 
by H reference to Macbeth Music, vol. ii. 185 a. 
Line 20, for 1698 read 1705. 

ECKERT, C. A. F. Add date of death, Oct. 
14, 1879. 

* EDDY, Clarence, an excellent and well-known 
American organist, teacher and composer, was 
bom at Greenfield, Massachusetts, June ^3,1851. 
His musical leanings were manifested during his 

• CoPTTicM MM b7 r. H. JiNU. 



childhood, when he showed also a notable skill in 
improvisation. Such instruction as was pro- 
curable in his native town was given to him 
until he bad reached the age of sixteen, when he 
was sent to Hartford, Connecticut, and placed 
under the care of Mr. Dudley Buck. Within a 
year he was appointed organist of the Bethany 
Conpregationalist Cliurch, Montpelier, Vermont. 
In 1 87 1 Eddy went to Berlin, where for two 
yeai-8 and a half he studied under August Haupt 
and A. Loeschhom. His progress was rapid 
and thorough, and he afterwards undertook a 
successful concert tour through Germany. Austria, 
Switzeriand and Holland. On his return to the 
United States in 1875 he was appointed organist 
of the First Congregational Church, Chicago. 
He soon took a prominent position in the 
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musical life of the young city, and has ever since 
held it. While organist at the church last 
named he gave his first series of organ concerts, 
twenty-five in number, the programmes of which 
included examples of organ music in all reput- 
able schools. In 1877 he became general direc- 
tor of the Hershey School of Musical Art, and 
soon after married its founder, Mrs. San B. 
Hershey. The institution has been peculiarly 
successful in the training of organists and singers. 
A series of one hundred weekly concerts was 
given by Eddy on the organ belonging to the 
school. In all, some 500 works were played. 
No composition was repeated and no important 
composer or style was omitted from represent- 
ation. Several famous composers wrote pieces 
for the looth concert, June 33, 1879. Eddy has 
since given organ concerts in many other cities 
of the Union. He translated and published, 
in 1876, Haupt's * Theory of Counterpoint and 
fugue.' He has also published two collections, 
•The Church and Concert Organist' (188a and 
1885). Eddy's compositions for the organ are in 
the classic forms, embracing preludes, canons and 
fugues. Since 1879 ^^ ^'^ ^^" organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Chicago. [F.H. J.] 

EDWARDS, H. Sutherland, historian and 
litterateur ; bom at Hendon, Middlesex, Sept. 5, 
1839. His musical works comprise ' History of 
the Opera . . . from Monteverde to Verdi . . . ' 
3 vols. (1863); 'Life of Rossini' (1869); 'The 
Lyric Drama . . .' 3 vols. (1881) ; • Rossini,' a 
smaller work, for * Great Musicians' series (1881) ; 
•Famous First Representations* (1887); *The 
Prima Donna' 3 vols. (1888). Mr. Edwards has 
passed much time abroad as special correspondent, 
and his book * The Russians at Home' (i 861) con- 
tains many notes on Russian music. Other works 
of his are beyond the scope of this Dictionary. His 
farce 'The Goose that lays the Golden Eggs' 
may however be mentioned as the most success- 
ful of his writings for the stage. [G.] 

EHLERT, LuDWio. Add date of death, Jan. 
4, 1884. 

* EICHBERG, Julius, bom at Dusseldorf, 
Germany, June 13, 1834, came of a musical 
family, and received his first instruction from 
his father. When but seven years old he played 
the violin acceptably. Regular teachers were 
employed for him after he had reached his 
eighth year, among them Julius Rietz, from 
whom ne received lessons in harmony. In 
1843 Eichberg entered the Conservatoire at 
Brussels, then under the direction of F^tis, and 
graduated in 1845 with first prizes for violin- 
playing and composition. He was then appointed 
a professor in the Conservatoire at Geneva, where 
he remained eleven years. In 1857 he went to 
New York, and two years later to Boston, where 
he has lived ever since. He was director of the 
orchestra at the Boston Museum for seven years, 
beginning in 1859, and ^^ '^^7 establbhed the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, of which he is 
still the head (1887), and which enjoys in the 
United States a high reputation, especially for 
• OopjTisht un hjV.'O. JswEs. 
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the excellence of its violin schooL Mr. £ichbes^*e 
compositions are many and in various f orcn^o, f<7 
solo voices, chorus, violin, string quartet, piano- 
forte, etc. He has also prepared sevend text- 
books and collections of studies for the 'rioliii, 
and collections of vocal exercises and stadies for 
the use of youths in the higher classes of the 
public schools. [See vol. iv. p. 203 a.] Mr. 
Eichberg*8 operettas have been very successfuL 
He has produced four — 'The Doctor of Alcantara*^ 
* The Rose of Tvrol,* 'The Two Cadis/ and •A 
N ight in Rome.^ [See vol. ii. p. 530 6.] [F.H^.] 

EISTEDDFOD. Add that a grand Bistedd- 
fod was held in London at the Albert Hall, 
in Aug., 1887, the preparatory ceremony of the 
G^rsedd, or proclamation, having been ^one 
through one year before in the Temple Gardens. 

EITNER, Robert. Add that he has edited 
Sweelinck*8 organ works and other things far 
the Maatschappij tot bevordering der Toon- 
kunst. [See Verebnioiko, vol. iv. p. 255 a.] 

ELI. See under Naaman, vol. ii. p. 440 a, 

ELIJAH. Line 14, /or full ones read band 
rehearsals. 

ELLA, John. Line 13 of article,/br 1845 
read 1827. For lines 18-19 read He directed 
the Musical Union uninterruptedly for thirty- 
five years. The concerts came to an end in i $80. 
[See Analysis in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 521 6.] 

ELLIS (formerly Sharps), Alexander JoEur, 
bom at Hoxton in 1814, educated at Shrews- 
bury, Eton, and Cambridge ; Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1835 ; B.A. and 6th Wrang- 
ler 1837; F.R.S. 1864; F.S.A. 1870; President 
of the Philological Society 1873-4, <^<^ again 
1 880-1. Mr. Ellis has turned his attention to 
Phonetics from 1 843 ; his chief work on Early Eng- 
lish Pronunciation, begun in 1865, is still (1887) 
in progress. He studied music under Professor 
Donaldson of Edinburgh. After vainly endea- 
vouring to get a satisfactory account of the ma- 
sical scale and nature of chords &om Chladni, 
Gottfried Weber, and other writers, Mr. Ellis, 
following a suggestion of Professor Max Miiller, 
began in 1863 to study Helmholtz's * Tonempfin- 
dungen,* with special bearing on the physiology 
of vowels. In that work he found the expUm- 
ation of his musical difficulties, and became 
ultimately the English translator of the 3rd 
German ed. 1870, under the title of *0n the Sen- 
sations of Tone, as a physiological basis for the 
Theory of Music* (London 1875). To Helm- 
lioltz's work, with the author's consent, Mr. 
Ellis added many explanatory notes and a new 
appendix, in which were rearranged four papers 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, ' On the Conditions, Extent and RetJii- 
ation of a Perfect Musical Scale on Instruments 
with Fixed Tones' (read Jan. ai, 1864); 'On 
the Physical Constitution and Relations ol 
Musical Chords' and <0u the Temperament of 
Instruments with Fixed Tones' (June 16, 1864); 
and 'On Musical Duodenes, or the Theory of 
Constructing Instruments with Fixed Tones in 
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Just or Practically Just Intonation* (Nov. 19, 
1874) ; '^^ several new theories, tables, etc. 
Mr. Ellis has since published, in the Proceedings 
of the Musical Association, 1876-7, pp. 1-32, a 
paper ' On the sensitiveness of the ear to pitch 
and change of pitch in Music,* being an exposi- 
tion and re-arrangement of the interesting ex- 
periments of Professor Preyer of Jena ; and some 
original works, 'The Basis of Music,' 1877; 
* Pronunciation for Singers,* 1877 ; and 'Speech 
in Song,* 1878. Mr. Ellis's devotion to the 
scientific aspect of music has led him into search- 
ing enquiries concerning the history of Musical 
Pitch, the varieties and uncertainty of which 
are so productive in the present day of disturb- 
ance of the musical ear and vexation to musical 
instrument makers. The results of those en- 
quiries have been read before the Society of 
Arts, May 23, 1877, and March 3, 1880, and 
printed in their journals May 25, 1877, March 
5, 1880, with subsequent appendix and correc- 
tions (ibid. April 2, 1880; Jan. 7, 1881) also re- 
printed by the author for private issue. Silver 
medals were awarded by the Society of Arts for 
each paper: the second essay may be appro- 
priately described as exhaustive. Mr. Ellis 
subsequently turned his attention to the deter- 
mination of extra- European musical scales. His 
method was by means of a series of tuning-forks 
of accurately determined pitches, and with the 
assistance of the present writer, to determine 
the pitch of the actual notes produced on native 
instruments, and then to calculate the intervals 
between those notes in terms of hundredths of 
an equal semitone. The results are given in his 
paper on ' Tonometrical Observations on some 
existing non-harmonic scales* (Proceedings of 
Royal Society for Nov. 20, 1884), and, more at 
length, in his paper ' On the Musical Scales of 
Various Nations/ read before the Society of Arts, 
Mar. 25, 1885, ^^^ printed with an Appendix in 
their Journals for Mar. 27 and Oct. 30, 1885. 
For this paper a silver medal was awarded. 
A full abstract of his History of Musical Pitch 
and Musical Scales is given in his Appendix to 
the 2nd enlarged and corrected ed. of his Trans- 
lation of Helmholtz (1885), which also contains 
his latest views upon most of the subjects which 
form the scientific basis of Music. [Pitoh ; 

SCHEIBLEB.] [A.J.H.] 

ELSNER, Joseph. Add that he was Chopin's 
master. 

EMPEROR CONCERTO. Line 4 of article, 
for op. 75 read op. 73. 

EMPEROR'S HYMN. Last line of article, 
for Venice read Vienna. 

ENCORE. Line 5 of article /or Italian read 
Latin. An anonymous ballad, circa 1740, en- 
titled ' Encore,* and beginning * When at my 
nymph*B devoted feet,' shows the term to have 
been in use much earlier than is implied in the 
article. 

ENFANT PRODIGUE, L*. Add that it 
was given in English aa ' Azael the Prodigal * 
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at Drury Lane, on Feb. 19, 1851. [See Pro- 
DiOAL Son."! 

EN6EL, Cabl, an eminent writer on musical 
instruments, was bom at Thiedenwiese, near 
Hanover, July 6, 18 18. His attainments as a 
musician, his clear insight into books in many 
languages, his indefatigable perseverance in re- 
search, and the exercise of a rare power of ju- 
dicious discrimination, made him one of the first 
authorities on his subject in Europe. When a 
student he received piano lessons from Hummel, 
and after adopting music as a profession, he for 
some time rera|kined in the family of Herr von 
Schlabemdorf. a nobleman in Pomerania. About 
1844-5 Sngel came to England and resided at 
first at Manchester, where he gave lessons on 
the piano. He removed soon after to London, 
and settled in Kensington. He began by read- 
ing in the British Museum to prepare himself 
for those studies in musical history on which 
his reputation is founded, and became a col- 
lector when opportunities were more frequent 
than they are now for acquiring rare instru- 
ments and books. He thus formed a private 
museum and library that could hardly be rivalled 
except by a few public institutions. The change 
in the direction of his musical activity did not 
however divert him from pianoforte-playing; 
he became as familiar with the works of Schu- 
mann, Brahms, and other modem composers, 
as he was with those of the older masters. 
He wrote and published a Pianoforte Sonata 
(Wessel, 1852), the * Pianist's Handbook' (Hope, 
1853), and a ' Pianoforte School for Young 
Beginners* (Augener, 1855). He also wrote 
' Reflections on Church Music ' (Scheuermann, 
1856). The first fruits of his archaeological 
studies were shown in the publication of * The 
Music of the Most Ancient Nations, particularly 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews* 
(Murray, 1864), which was followed by *An 
Introduction to the Study of National Music* 
(Longmans, 1866). About this time his connec- 
tion with the South Kensington Museum began, 
to which he gave valuable advice respecting the 
formation of the rich collection of rare musical 
instruments which is an important branch of 
that institution. His first public essay in con- 
nection with it was the compilation in 1869 ^^ ^ 
folio volume entitled 'Musical Instruments of 
all countries,* illustrated by twenty photographs ; 
a work now rarely to be met with. He compiled 
the catalogue of the Loan Collection of ancient 
musical instruments shown there in 1872 ; and 
followed it by a 'Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum,* published in 1874, a masterpiece of 
erudition and arrangement, and the model for 
the subsequentiy written catalogues of the Paris 
and Brussels Conservatoires, and of the EIraus 
Collection at Florence. He resolved to complete 
this important work by an account of the musi- 
cal instruments of the whole world, and wrote 
a book which, in manuscript, fills four thick 
quarto volumes, and is illustrated by upwards of 
800 drawings. It remains in the hands of hit 
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executors and is still (1888) unpublished. While 
however this, his magnum opus, was in progress, 
he wrote a contribution to * Notes and Queries 
on Anthropology, pp. iio-iia (Stanford, 1874), 
•Musical Myths and Facta* (Novello, 1876). 
and articles in the * Musical Times/ from which 
<The Literature of National Music' (Novello, 
1879) is a reprint. Among these articles the 
descriptions of his four Clavichords possess an 
unusually lasting interest and value. They were 
published in July— Sept. 1879, and were followed 
by ' Music of the Gipsies.* May— Aug. 1880, and 
* .^Eolian Music,' Aug. and Sept. iS8a. A post- 
humous publication of considerable importance 
is * Researches into the Earlv History of the 
Violin Family* (Novello, 1883). There remam 
in manuscript, besides the great work already 
mentioned, *The Musical Opinions of Confucius' 
and * Vox Populi ' (a collection of National Airs). 
After the death of his wife in 1881, he thought 
of living again in Germany, and sold his library 
by public auction, while the more valuable 
part of the musical instruments (excepting 
his favourite harpsichords, clavichord and lute, 
now in the possession of Mr. Herbert Bowman 
and the present writer) was acquired by South 
Kensington Museum. But, after a short visit 
to Hanover he returned to EngUnd, and died 
at his house in Addison Road, Kensington, Nov. 
17, 1882. [A.J.H.] 

ENGLISH OPERA. P. 488 5, 1. 24 fro™ 
bottom, add the name of Christopher Gibbons as 
collaborating with Lock in the music to * Cupid 
and Death.' P. 489 a, lines 25-29 to be cor- 
rected by a reference to Macbeth Music, vol. 
ii. p. 184, and Pcbcell in Appendix. Line 30, 
for 1677 read 1676. Line 40, add the date of 
« King Arthur,' 1691. Line 50, far 1760 read 
1743. 

ENHARMONIC. See Change 1. 3, Diesis. 
Modulation, Tempbbament. 

ENTFtJHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL. 
Line 5 of article. /or July 12 read July 16. 

ENTR'ACTE. See Divebtissement, Inteb- 

MEZZO, NOCTCBNE. TUNE (ACT-). 

EPINE, Fbancesca Mabohebita de l*. 
Line 5 from end of article, /or appears read is 
said. Add that she frequently signed herself 
Fran9oise Marguerite. In May, 1703, she 
received • ao egs for one day's singing in y* play 
call'd the Fickle Shepherdess.' (MS. in the 
writer's collection.) At end of article add * It 
appears from a MS. diary (in the writer's pos- 
session) kept by B. Cooke (i. e. Dr. Cooke), a pupil 
of Dr. Pepuscb, that Mme. Pepusch began to be 
ill on July 19, 1 746, and that, on the loth August 
following, in the afternoon he (B. Cooke) went 
to Vaux-Hall with the Doctor, Mrs. Pepusch 
being dead. She was "extremely sick" the day 
before." [J.M.] 

EPISODES are secondary portions of musical 
works, which stand in contrast to the more 
conspicuous and definite portions in which the 
principal subjects appear in their complete form, 
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through the appearance in them of sabordinato 
subjects, or short fragments only of the pri n cipaJ 
subjects. 

l*heir function as an element of form is most 
easily distinguishable in the fugal type of move- 
ment. In Uie development of that form of art 
composers soon found that constant reiteimtloa 
of the principal subject had a tendency to become 
wearisome, however ingenious the treatment 
might be; and consequently they ofteu inter- 
spersed exposition and counter-exposition w^^ 
independent passages, in which sometimes new 
ideas, and more often portions of a oounter- 
subject, or of the principal subject, were used in 
a free and fanciful way. By this meana they ob- 
tained change of chaiacter, and relief from the 
stricter aspect of those portions in which the oom- 
plete subject and answer followed one another, in 
conformity with certaui definite principles. In 
connection with fugue therefore, episode may be 
defined as any portion in which the principal 
subject does not appear in a complete form. 

There are a certain number of fugues in which 
there are scarcely any traces of episode, but in 
the most musical and maturest kind epiaude^ 
are an important feature. It is most commfosi 
to find one beginning as soon as the last part 
which has to enter has concluded the principal 
subject, and therewith the exposition. Occmr 
sionally a codetta in the course of the expositicMk 
is developed to such dimensions as to have all the 
appearance of an episode, but the more familiar 
place for the first one is at the end of the exposi- 
tion. As an example of the manner in which it is 
contrived and introduced, the Fugue in F minor, 
No. 13 of the first book of J. S. Bach's Wohl- 
temperirte Clavier may be taken. Here the 
subject is clearly distinguishable at all tinoes 
from the rest of the musical material by its slow 
and steadily moving crotchets. The counter^ 
subject which at once follows the first statement 
of the subject, as an accompaniment to the fint 
answer, introduces two new rhythmic figures 
which afford a marked contrast to the principal 
subject 




and out of these the various episodes of the 
movement are contrived. The manner in which 
it is done may be seen in the beginning of the 
first episode, which begins at bar 16, and into 
which the former of the two figures is closely 
woven. 
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Theadoption of this littlefigure iseepecially bappy, 
as the inind is led on from the successive exposi- 
tions to the episodes by the same process as in the 
first statement of subject and counter-subject, and 
thereby the continuity becomes so much the closer. 
As further examples in which the episodes 
are noticeable and distinct enough to be studied 
with ease, may be quoted the and, 3rd, 5th, 
lotb, and 34th of the first book of the Wohltem- 
perirte Clavier, and the ist, 3rd, lath, and aoth 
of the second book. They are generally most 
noticeable and important in instrumental fugues 
which have a definite and characteristic or 
rhythmically marked subject. 

It follows from the laws by which expositions 
are regulated, that episodes should be frequently 
used lor modulation. While the exposition is 
going on, modulation is restricted ; but directly it 
is over, the mind inclines to look for a change 
from the regular alternation of prescribed centres. 
Moreover, it is often desirable to introduce the 
principal subject in a new key, and the episode 
18 happily situated and contrived for the process 
of getting there; in the same way that after 
transitions to foreign keys another episode is 
serviceable to get home again. In this light, 
moreover, episodes are very fr^uently charac- 
terized by sequences, which serve as a m^ans 
of systematizing the steps of the progressions. 
Bach occasionally makes a very happy use of 
them, by repeating near the end a characteristic 
episode which made its appearance near the 
beginning, thereby adding a very efiective 
element of form to the movement 

In a looser sense the term Episode may be 
applied to portions of fugues which stand out 
noticeably from the rest of the movement by 
reason of any striking peculiarity; as for in- 
stance the instrumental portion near the begin- 
ning of the Amen Chorus in the Messiah, or the 
central portions of certain very extensive fugues 
of J. S. Bach, in which totally new subjects are 
developed and worked, to be afterwards inter- 
woven with the principal subjects. 

In the purely harmonic forms of art the word is 
more loosely used than in the fugal order. It is 
sometimes useil of portions of a binary move- 
ment in which subordinate or accessory subjects 
appear, and sometimes of the subordinate por- 
tions between one principal subject and another, 
in which modulation frequently takes place. 
It serves more usefully in relation to a move- 
ment in Aria or Rondo form ; as the central 
portion in the former, and the alternative sub- 
jects or passages between each entry of the 
subject in the latter cannot conveniently be 
called 'second subjects.* In the old form of 
Rondo, such as Couperin's, the intermediate 
VOL. IV. FT. 5. 



divisions were so very definite and so dearly 
marked ofi' from the principal subject that they 
were conveniently described as Couplets. But in 
the mature form of Rondo to be met with in 
; modem Sonatas and Symphonies the continuity 
is BO much closer that it is more convenient 
to define the form as a regular alternation 
of principal subject with episodes. It some- 
times happens in the most highly artistic 
Rondos that the first episode presents a re- 
gular second subject in a new key ; that the 
second episode (following the first return of the 
principal subject) is a regular development or 
' working out ' portion, and the third episode is 
a recapitulation of the first transposed to the 
principal key. By this means a closer approxi- 
mation to Binary form is arrived at. In operas 
and oratorios, and kindred forms of vocal art, the 
word is used in the same sense as it would be 
used in connection with literature. [C.H.H.P.] 

EQUAL VOICES. See UNEQUAL,ancl Voices. 

ERARD. P. 491 a, par. 3. The establish- 
ment of the London house was not due to the 
French Revolution ; Sebastian Erard had already 
begun business in London in 1786. [A.J.H.] 

ERK, L. C. Add date of death, Nov. 25, 1883. 

ERNST, H. W. Line 9 from end of article. 
fof Ferdinand Hiller read Stephen Heller. 
(Corrected in later editions.) 

ESCHMANN. J. C. See vol. ii. p. 733 5, 
and add that he died at Zurich, Oct. 35, 1882. 

ESCUDIER. Add dates of death of Marie, 
April 17, 1880, and of L^n, June aa. 1881. 

ESMERALDA. Opera in four acts ; words by 
Theo Marzials and Albert Randegger, arranged 
from Victor Hugo's libretto * La Esmeralda ' ; 
music by A. GoringThomas. Prod uced by the Carl 
Rosa company, Drury Lane, Marcli 26, i883.[M.] 

ESSIPOFF, Anmettb, Russian pianist, born 
1850, and educated at the Conservator! um of St. 
Petersbiu^, principally under the care of Theodor 
Leschetitzky. After attaining considerable re 
putation in her own country she undertook a 
concert tour in 1874, appearing in London at 
the New Philharmonic concert of May 16 in 
ChopinHi E minor Concerto, at recitals of her own. 
and elsewhere. She made her dt^but in the same 
concerto in 1875 at one of the Concerts Popu- 
laires, and afterwards at a chamber concert 
given by Wieniawski and DavidoflT. In 1876 she 
went to America, where her success was very 
marked. In 1880 she married Leschetitzky, and 
since that time has not been heard again in Eng- 
land. Her playing combines extraordinary skil 1 
and technical facility with poetic feeling, thougli 
the artistic ardour of her temperament leads her 
at times to interpretations that are liable to be 
called exaggerated. [M.] 

ESTE, Thomas. Line 7, add that he was 
engaged in printing as early as 1576. P. 496 a, 
for 11. 10-18 rtad He died shortly before 1609, 
in which year a lai^ number of his ' copyrights,' 
as they would now be called, were transferred to 
T. Snodham. [Diet, of Nat. Biog.] [M.] 

Tt 
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EVERS, Cabl. line 8 from end of article, 
mdd that he died in Vienna, Deo. 31, 1875. 

EVACUATIO (Ital. Evaeuagiane; Genn. 
Auileerung; 'Rag. Evacuation). A ienn used 
in the 15th and i6th centaries, to denote the 
substitution of a ' yoid * or open-headed note for 
a ' full,' or closed one ; e. g. of a Minim for a 
Crotchet. The process was employed, both with 
black and red notes, and continued for some time 
after the invention of printing; but, its effect 
upon the duration of the notes concerned dif- 
fered considerably at different epochs. Morley,^ 
writing in 1597, says *If a white note, w*» they 
called blacke voyd, happened amongst blacke 
fiill, it was diminished of halfe the value, so 
that a minime was but a crotchet, and a semi- 
briefe a minime,' etc. But, in many cases, the 
diminution was one- third, marking the difference 
between ' perfection * and ' imperfection * ; or 
one-fourth, superseding the action of the ' point 
of augmentation.* For the explanation of some 
of these cases, see voL ii. p. 471. [W.S.B.] 

EVOVAE (EnouAS vd Euoujb). A technical 
word, formed from the vowels of the last clause 
of the * Gloria Patri* — secixlorum. Amen; and 
used, in mediseval Office-Books, as an abbrevia- 
tion, when, Ht the close of an Antiphun, it is 
necessary to indicate the Ending of the Tone 
adapted to the following Psalm, or Canticle. 

The following example, indicating the Second 
Ending of the First Tone, is taken from an 
Office-Book printed at Magdeburg in 161 3. An 



Sa-lu-U-ra Dd-L 

amufingly erroneous account of the origin of this 
woid is noticed in vol. ii, 46a a, note. [W.S.R.] 

EWER & Co. A firm of music publishers 
and importers, originaUy established by John 
J. Ewer about seventy years ago in small 
premises in Bow Churchyard. Ewer & Co. 
were for many years almost the only importers 
of foreign music in this country. Their pub- 
lications were chiefly by German composers, 
and it was their editions of vocal quartets 
with English words, brought out in score and 
parts under the title of * Orpheus,* and also 
' Gems of German Song,* that first brought the 
iirm into notice. On the retirement of Ewer, 
the business passed by purchase into the hands 
of E. Buxton, who removed it, first to Newgate 
Street, and afterwards to No. 390 Oxford Street. 
The business, under Buxton*s direction, gained 
a great importance owing to the acquisition of 
the copyright for England of all subsequent 
works to be composed by Mendelssohn. The inci- 
dent that detennined Mendelssohn thus to accept 
Ewer & Co. is noteworthy. He had offered 
Addison & Co., through the mediation of Bene- 
dict, the copyright of his Scotch Symphony and 

■ ' A Plaine and EmI« Introdnetlon.' Aiinotatlon at tha and of 
the Tolame. referring to p. 9. 



EYBLER. 

the fourth Book of the lieder obne \^arte, -with 
some smaller pieces. Addison & Co. -were wiQicg 
to take the pianoforte oompositiona, but were 
not disposed to give the amount asked, ^35, loir 
the Symphony, intimating that the first Sym- 
phony had not sold well, and that they h^d 
unsaleable copies on hand. They eventoiJlj 
offered £ ao. Mendelssohn, who disliked bflu^gain- 
ing, felt hurt, and at the suggestion of Benedict 
offered the new works to Buxton, who gladly 
accepted them, and agreed to publish all Men- 
delssohn's future compositions. Boxion^ who 
had a laige business of another kind, and had 
only taken to music publishing from, hia attadi- 
ment to the art, in i860 sold his property 
of Ewer & Co. to Mr. William Witt, who had 
been the manager of the firm from 1852. Mr. 
Witt removed the business premises to N'o. 87 
Regent Street, where he added a Musical Li- 
brai-y that offered for circulation every branch of 
musical composition. By sparing neither trouble 
nor expense his library became one of the most 
valuable and extensive in existence. Cheap and 
complete editions of Mendelssohn's works were 
brought out by him before the like could be 
done in the composer's own country. Mr. Witt 
retired in 1867, when the firm of Ewer ft Co. 
went by purchase to Messrs. Novello ft Ca 
[See Novello, Eweb & Co.] [A J'.H.] 

EXPOSITION is the putting out or state- 
ment of the musical subjects upon which any 
movement is founded, and is regulated by varioui 
rules in different forms of the art. In ^gue the 
process of introducing the several parts or voices 
is the exposition, and it ends and passes into 
episode or counter-exposition when the last part 
that enters has concluded with the last note of the 
subject. The rules for fugal exposition are given 
in the article Fugub. Counter-exposition is the 
reappearance of the principal subject or subjecta^ 
after complete exposition, or such digressions 
I as episodes. In forms of the harmonic order 
! the term Exposition b commonly used of the 
first half of a movement in Binary form, because 
that part contains the statement of the two 
principal subjects. This use of the word is 
evidently derived fi^m the incomplete and saper- 
ficial view which was the legacy of theorists 
of some generations back, that a Binary niov»> 
ment was based on two tunes which for the 
sake of variety are put into two different keys. 
Hence it is not so apt in this sense as it is in 
connection with fugue. But it may be defended 
as less open to objection when it is used as the 
obverse to Recapitulation, so as to divide Binary 
movements into three main portions, the Ex- 
position, Development, and Kecapitulation ; and 
though it leaves out of count the vital importance 
of the contrast and balance of key, it is likely to 
be commonly accepted in de&ult of a better. 
See also Form. [C.H.H.P.] 

EYBLER, Joseph ton. Correct the last 
statement by adding that Dr. Stainer has edited 
one movement by Eybler. 
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Line 8 of aitiole^yor JEoUau read Lydian. 
Add that one of Beethoven's notes to Steiner 
ismgned m^ m 



FAOCIO, Fbahoo, born March 8, 1840/ at 
Verona, of parents iu humble circumstances, who 
deprived themselves almost of the necessaries of 
life in order to give their son a musical educa- 
tion. In Nov. 1855 he entered the Conserva- 
torio of Milan, where he made remarkable pro- 
gress in composition under Ronchetti. An 
overture by bim was played at one of the 
itudents* concerts in i860. In the following 
year he left the institution, and on Nov. 10, 
1863, he had the good fortune to have a three- 
act opera, 'I Profughi Fiamminghi,' performed 
at La Scala. Before this a remarkable work, 
written in collaboration with his Mend Boito, 
and entitled ' Le Sorelle d'ltalia,* had been per- 
formed at the Gonservatorio. [See vol. iv. 
p. 550.] The same friend, for whom he had 
formed a warm attachment during the time of 
their studentship, wrote him the libretto of 
* Amleto,' which was given with success at the 
Teatro Carlo Fenice, at Genoa, on May 30, 1865 
(not at Florence, as Pougin states), but which 
was un&vourably received at the Scala in Feb. 
1 87 1. In 1866 he fought, together with Boito, 
in the Garibaldian army, and in 1867-8 under- 
took a tour in Scandinavia. A symphony in F 
dates from about this time. In July 1868 he 
succeeded Croff as professor of harmony in the 
Gonservatorio, and after acquiring great expe- 
rience as a conductor at the Teatro Carcano, was 
made conductor at La Scala. A Gantata d*in- 
augurazione was performed in 1884, and two 
sets of songs by him have been published by 
Ricordi. Faccio holds an important position 
among the advanced musicians of Italy, and as a 
composer his works command attention by their 
originality. It is, however, as a conductor that 
he is most successful, and he may be considered 
as the greatest living Italian conductor. He 
directed the first European performance of 
Verdi's ' Alda* in 187a, and the production of 
his ♦ OteUo ' in 1 887, both at Milan. [M.] 

FA FICTUM. In the system of Guide 
d'Arezzo, BQ. the third sound in the HexachoT' 
dum nat urate was called B mi; and Bb, the 
fourth sound in the Hexaehordum molle, B fa. 
And, because B fa could not be expressed with- 
out the accidental sign (j^ rotundum) it was 
called Fa fictuni. [S^ Huaohobd.] For this 
reason, the Polyphonic Composers applied the 

) PaloBchl. Foagln gives the date u 1841. Various artlclea In the 
'Ouetta muiicale di Mllauo' rapport either date ladifierently. 



term Fa fictum to the note Bb. whenever it 
was introduced, by means of the accidental sign, 
into a Mode sung at its natural pitch ; and, by 
analogy, to the £ b which represented the same 
interval in the transposed Modes. The Fa 
fictum is introduced, with characteristic effect, 
in the * Gloria Patri ' of Tallis's five-part Re- 
sponses, at the second syllable of the word 
* without*; and a fine example of its employ- 
ment in the form of the transposed £b will 
be found in Giaches Archadelt's Madrigal, 'II 
bianco e dolce cigno,' at the second and third 
syllables of the word 'piangendo,' as shown in 
tibe example in vol. ii. p. i88 b. [W.S.R] 

FAISST, Emmanuel Gottlob Friedrioh, 
bom Oct. 13, 1823, at Esslingen in Wiirtsmberg, 
was sent to the seminary at Schonthal in 1836, 
and in 1840 to Tubingen, in order to etudy 
theology; but his musical talents, which had 
previously shown themselves in the direction of 
great proficiency on the organ, were too strong, 
and, although he received no direct musical in- 
struction worth mentioning, he had made such 
progress in composition by 1844 that when he 
went to Berlin and shewed his productions to 
Mendelssohn, that master advised him to work 
by himself rather than attach himself to any 
teacher. In 1846 he appeared in public as an 
organ-player in many German towns, and finally 
took up his abode in Stuttgart. Here in 1847 he 
founded an organ school and a society for the 
study of church music. He undertook the direc- 
tion of several choral societies, and in 1857 took 
a prominent part in the foundation of the Con- 
servatorium, to the management of which he 
was appointed two years later. Some time 
before this the University of Tfibingen bestowed 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in 
recognition of the value of bis 'Beitrage zimi 
Geschichte der Glaviersonate,* an important 
contribution to the musical periodical ' Cacilia,* 
and the title of Professor was given him a few 
years afterwards. In 1865 he was appointed 
organist of the Stiftskirche, and received a prize 
for his choral work ' Gesang im Griinen,* at the 
choral festival in Dresden. His setting of Schil- 
ler's ' Macht des Gesanges ' was equally success- 
ful in the following year with the SchlesiBche 
Sangerbund. His compositions are almost en- 
tirely confined to church music and choral com- 
positions. A cantata ' Des Sangers Wiederkehr ' 
was recently performed. Several quartets for 
male voices, and organ pieces have been published 
collectively, and the Lebert and Stark 'Piano- 
forteschule* contains a double fugue by him. 
With the latter he published in 1880 an <£le- 
mentar-und-Choigesangiohule,' which has con- 
siderable value. [M.] 

Tta 
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FALCON, Mabib Cobn^lie, born Jan. a8, 
1812, at PariB, received yocal instruction at the 
Conservatoire from Henri, Pellegrini, Bordogni, 
and Nourrit. and gained in 1830-31 first prizes 
for vocalization and singing. On July ao, 183a, 
she made h«r d^ut at the Op^ra as Alice in 
' Robert,* with brilliant success. ' Her acting, 
intelligence, and self-possession give us promise 
of an excellent actress. In stature tall enough 
to suit all the operatic heroines, a pretty face, 
great play of feature. ... Her voice is a well- 
defined soprano, more than a octaves in compass, 
and resounding equally mth the same power* 
(Castil-Blaze). She remained there until 1838, 
when ill-health and loss of voice compelled her 
to leave for Italy. Her parts included Donna 
Anna on the production of 'Don Juan,' March 
10, 1834, Julie in *La Vestale* at Nourrit's 
benefit May 3, 1834, the heroines in 'Molse* 
and * Sifege de Corinthe.* She also created 
the parts of Mrs. Ankarstroem (* Gustave III/), 
Rachel (* La Juive *), Valentine (* Huguenots *J, 
lier best part, the heroine in Louise Bertins 
' Esmeralda,* and in Niedermeyer*s * Stradella.* 
* Richly endowed by nature, beautiful, possessing 
a splendid voice, great intelligence, and profound 
dramatic feeling, she made every year remark- 
able by her progress and by the development of 
her talent.* (F^tis.) [See vol. iii. p. 357 A, 
note 3.] After an absence of two years, and 
under the impression that her voice was restored, 
on March 14, 1840, she re-appeared at a benefit 
given on her behalf in the first two acts of ' La 
Juive,' and in the fourth act of the ' Huguenots.' 
But her voice had completely gone, and it was 
with difficulty she could get through the first 
part — indeed she fainted in the arms of Duprez. 
(Clement, Histoire de Musique, p. 749.) After 
this she retired altogether from the Opera, where 
her name still survives to designate dramatic 
soprano parts. Mme. Falcon afterwards married 
M. Malan^on, and we believe that she is still 
living in Paris. [A.C.] 

FANCIES, or FANTASIES, the old Eng- 
lish name for Fantasia, which see. In the 
various collections catalogued under the head of 
Virginal Mnsio all three words occur. The 
name seems to have been confined to original com- 
positions as opposed to those which were written 
upon a given subject or upon a ground. [M.] 

FAN IN G, Eaton, the son of a professor 
of music, was bom at Helston in Cornwall, 
May ao, 1850. He received his first instruction 
on the pianoforte and violin from his parents, 
and performed at local concerts before he was 
five years old. In April, 1870, he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he studied 
under Sir Sterndale Bennett. Dr. Steggall, Signer 
Ciabatta, and Messrs. Sullivan, J ewson,Ayl ward, 
and Pettitt, and carried off successively the 
bronze medal (1871), silver medal for the Piano- 
forte (1872), Mendelssohn Scholarship (1873), 
bronze medal for Harmony (1874), ^^^ ^^^ 
Lucas silver medal for Composition (1876). In 
1874 Mr. Faningwas appointed Sub-Professor of 
Harmony, in 1877 Assistant-Professor of the 
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Pianoforte, and Associate, and in 1878 Profeasdr 
of the Pianoforte. He also played the vi<^oe- 
cello and drums in the orchestra. On Julj iS, 
1877, Mr.Faning'e operetta, 'The Two M&}<»«,' 
was performed at the Royal Academj, vhidi 
event led to the establishment of the Operatk 
Class at the institution. An operetta, 'The 
Head of the Poll,' was successfully produced a: 
the German Reeds' Entertainment in 1882. A: 
the same date Mr. Faning occupied the posts oi 
Professor and Conductor of the Choral Claes mi 
the National Training School, and Profe^KM* of 
the Pianoforte at the Guildhall School of Mode ; 
the latter post he resigned in July 1885, when 
he was appointed Director of the Music at 
Harrow School. From the opening of the Royal 
College of Music until July 1885 he taught 
the Pianoforte and Harmony, and until Katies 
1887 also conducted the Choral Class at that 
institution. Mr. Faning is also conductor of the 
Madrigal Society. His compositions include two 
operettas, a symphony in C minor, two quartets, 
an overture, a Magnificat and Nunc Dimitta 
for full orchestra (performed at St. Paul's at the 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy) , besides 
anthems, songs, duets, and part-songs, amc»f 
which the * Song of the Vikings,' for four-pan 
chorus with pianoforte duet accompaniment, has 
attained wide popularity. [,W.B.S.] 
FARANDOLE. A national Proyen9al dance. 
No satisfactory derivation has been given of the 
name. Diez (' Etymologisches WOrterbuch der 
Romanischen Sprachen') connects it with the 
Spanish Farandula, a company of strolling play- 
ers, which he derives from the German /a/traMis. 
A still more unlikely derivation has been sug- 
gested from the Greek tpaXary^ and 5oOAot, be- 
cause the dancers in the Farandole are linked 
together in a long chain. The dance is very 
probably of Greek origin, and seems to be a 
direct descendant of the Cranes* Dance, the in- 
vention of which was ascribed to Theseus, who 
instituted it to celebrate his escape from the 
Labyrinth. Tlfis dance is alluded to at the end 
of the liymn to Delos of Callimachus : it is still 
danced in Greece and the islands of the .^SUgeMi, 
and may well have been introduced into the South 
of France from Marseilles. The Farandole con- 
sists of a long string of young men and women, 
sometimes as many as a hundred in number, 
holding one another by the hands, or by ribbons 
or handkerchiefs. The leader is sJways a 
bachelor, and he is preceded by one or more 
musicians playing the galoubetf i.e. a small 
wooden flute-k-bec, and the tambourine [See 
voL iv. p. 55.] With his left hand the leader 
holds the hand of his partner, in his right he 
waves a flag, handkerchief, or ribbon, which 
serves as a signal for his followers. As the 
Farandole proceeds through the streets of the 
town the string of dancers is constantly recruited 
by fresh additions. The leader (to quote the 
poet Mistral) ' makes it come and go, turn back- 
wards and forwards sometimes he forms it 

into a ring, sometimes winds it in a spiral, then 
he breaks off (torn his followers and dances in 



FARANDOLE. 

firont, then he joins on again, and makes it pass 
rapidly under the nplifted arms of the hist cou- 
ple.' * The Farandole is usually danced at all 
the great feasts in the towns of Provence, such as 
the feast of Corpus Domini, or the ' Coursos de 
la Tarasquo/ which were founded by Eling R^n^ 
on April 14, 1474, and take place at Tarascon 
annually on July 29. In the latter the Farandole 
is preceded by the huge effigy of a legendary 
monster — the Tarasque — borne by several men 
and attended by the gaily dressed ' chevaliers de 
la Tarasque.* The music of the Farandole is in 
6-8 time, with a strongly accentuated rhythm. 
The following is the traditional ' Farandoulo dei 
Tarascaire * of Tarascon : — 



tI^ Modtrato. 
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The Farandole has occasionally been used for 
less innocent purposes than that of a mere dance : 
in 1 81 5 General Ramel was murdered at Tou* 
louse by the infuriated populace, who made use of 
their national dance to surround and butcher him. 

The Farandole has been introduced on the 
stage in Gounod's ' Mireille,* and in Daudet's 
' L'Arl^ienne ' (with Bizet's music), but the 
dance is not suited for the purposes of a ballet. 
Further information concerning it will be found 
»ub voce in Larousse's Dictionary, in Vidal's 'Lou 
Tambourin,* D^sanat's * Coursos de la Tarasquo,' 
Mistral's 'Mireille,' 'F6tes de la Tarasque,' and 
introduction to Mathieii's ' La Farandoulo,' and 
in the works of Hyacinthe Morel. A good de- 
scription of the dance occurs in Daudet's ' Numa 
Roumestan.' [W.B.S.] 

FARINELLI (second article under that 
heading). Line 2, omit the words * either a 
brother or.' 

FARMER, Jomr, bom Aug. 16, 1836, at 
Nottingham, received his musical education at 
the Leipzig Conservatorium, and subsequently 
under Andrae Spaeth at Saxe-Coburg. He was 
a teacher of music at Zurich, and subsequently 
music master at Harrow School from 1862 to 
1885, where he obtained great popularity. He 
has been organist at Balliol College since 1885, 
where he has recently instituted in the College 
Hall a series of Sunday and Monday Evening 
Concerts for the performance of glees, part-songs, 

1 AneAume Mtthlcd La FarAndoalo, published with a traular 
tlon and outot by F. MUtral, ATigooD. U62. 



etc., as well as the ' Balliol College Musical 
Society.' His compositions include ' Christ and 
his Soldiers/ oratorio, 1878 ; a ' Requiem in me- 
mory of departed Harrow friends ' ; ' Cinderella/ 
a fairy opera 1882; 'Nursery Rhymes Qua- 
drilles,' for chorus and orchestra, four sets ; 
' Hunting Songs Quadrilles/ for same ; songs, etc. 
He has edited 'Hymns and Tunes for Hi<,'h 
Schools'; the 'Harrow Glee Book,' 'Harrow 
School Marches/ ' Harrow School Songs,' etc., as 
well as two volumes of Bach for the use of High 
Schools. [A.C.] 

FARNABT, GiLBS. Add that he graduated 
at Christ Church as Mus. Bac. on July 7, 1592 ; 
stating in his supplicat that he had studied 
music for 12 years. (Wood's 'Fasti,' ed. Bliss, 
i. 257.) There are a number of pieces by him 
in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (see vol. iv. pp. 
308-310), among which is a curious composi- 
tion for two virginals. The same volume con- 
tains four pieces by his son, Richard Farnaby, 
of whom nothing is known. Giles Farnaby con- 
tributed harmonies to some of the tunes in Ra- 
venscroft's Psalter (162 1). Wood's statement 
that he was a native of Truro is probably correct, 
though the name does not occur in the Visita- 
tion of Cornwall of 1620. Thomas Famaby's 
wife came from Launceston; he lived most of 
his life in London and Sevenoaks, and his de- 
scendants remained in Kent, but the early his- 
tory of the family is obscure, and the connection 
between Giles and Thomas Farnaby cannot be 
traced. [W.B.S.] 

FARRENC, Aristidb. Line 2 of article,/or 
Feb. 12, 1869, tmm/ Jan. 31, 1865. 

FAUR£, Gabbiel Urbain, bom May 13, 
1845, at Pamiers (Aribge), studied at Paris with 
Niedermeyer, the founder of the^cole de Musique 
religieuse ; also under Dietsch and Saint-Saens, 
of whom he has remained the devoted friend. 
His first appointment on leaving the school in 
1 866 was that of organist at St. Sauveur, Rennes ; 
in 1870 he returned to Paris, and after holding 
the posts of accompanying organist at St. Sulpice 
and principal organist at St. Honord, became 
maltre de chapelle at the Madeleine, where he 
still remains. He became known as a composer 
by his touching and original songs, many of 
which are very remarkable. A selection of 
twenty has been published by Hamelle, and ' Le 
Po^me d' Amour ' by Durand and Schoenewerk, 
but his compositions in this class are very 
numerous. He has also published many piano- 
forte pieces, among which are some delightful 
nocturnes ; at the Soci^t^ Nationale de Musique, 
where all his most important compositions have 
been successively given, he produced a Cantique 
de Racine, duets for female voices, and a violin 
sonata, afterwards played at the Trocad^ro, on 
July 5, 1878, which last has become popular in 
Germany. Among his most remarkable works, 
besides a Berceuse and Romance for violin and 
orchestra, a beautiful El^e fop violoncello, two 
Quartets for piano and strings (1882 and '87), 
I and a Violin Concerto, we may mention an Orches- 
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tral Suite (Salle Herz, Feb. 13, 1874), a pretty 
*ChcBur des Djinns' (Trocad^ro, June 27, 
1878), a symphony in D minor (Cbitelet, March 
15, 1885), a Bequiem (Madeleine, Jan. 16, 
1888), and Mb great choral work, *La Nais- 
aanoe de V^nus.' M. Faur^, who is one of the 
moBt distinguished and steadfast of French com- 
posers, confines himself chiefly to vocal and 
chamber music, in which his remarkable purity 
and sincerity of sentiment, and his penetration of 
feeling seem to bind him to Chopin and Schu- 
mann. In 1885 the Prix Chartier, given by the 
Acad^mie des Beaux Arts for the l^t chamber 
composition, was with excellent judgment 
awarded to him. [A^.] 

FAURE, J. B. See vol. i. p. 571. 
FAY, GuiLLERMUS DU (Guilielmus, Gugliel- 
mus, or Wilhelmus Dufay, Dufais, or Duffai). 

Until within the last few years, the personal 
identity of the great leader of the First Flemish 
School was surrounded by doubts, little less ob- 
scure than those which still perplex the biographer 
of Franco of Cologne. Neither Bumey nor Haw- 
kins seem to have troubled themselves, either to 
learn the details of his life, or to ascertain his 
true place in the History of Art. Since their 
day, the authority most frequently consulted has 
been Baini, who speaks of Dufay as having sung 
in the Pontifical Choir from 1380 to 143a. F^tis 
and AmbroB were content to accept Baini's dates 
without verification; and most later writers — 
ourselves among the number* — have followed 
their example, to the extent of assuming the 
learned Abba's words to mean even more than 
he intended ; for, though he tells us that Guil. 
Dufay's connection with the Pontifical Choir 
ceased in 143a, he does not say that the Master 
died in tliat year — and it is now known that he 
lived many years later. 

One of the first historians of credit who ven- 
tured to throw any serious doubt upon Baini's 
dates was Robert Eitner, whose discoveries led 
him to suggest — as Kiesewetter had previously 
done, in the case of Franco — the existence of 
two Masters of the same name, flourishing nearly 
a century apart. This extravagant conclusion 
he based upon the evidence afforded by three 
tumulary inscriptions, lately discovered at Cam- 
brai. The first of these, fix)m the tomb of Dufay's 
mother, in the Cathedral at Cambrai, runs thus — 

Chi devant ghist demiselle Marie Dufay, mire de me 
Guillaiune Dufay, conone {tic) de o^ens,'^ laquelle tre- 

Eissa I'an mil mi* et xuiil le jour de S' George. Pries 
ieu pour I'&me. 

The second mentions Dufay, in connection 
with a Priest named Alexandre Bouillart of 
Beauvais — 

Chi giat sire Alexandre Bouillart, pretre, natif do 
Iteauvais, chapelain de l^glise, et de m« Guillaume Du- 
fay, canone de Cambrai, et trepusa I'an mil CCCc.LXXllll 
le xxe jour d'aoust Dieu en ait lea ftmes. 

1 8«e Tol. il. p. 228 fr : and III. p. 260 a. Alao, * A General Hiitorj of 
Miulc,' p. &S. (London. 1886.) 

s Another reprint hu eitna. The word standi, of coune, for tbe 
modern French word, eian$, sifnitying here, or ol thU place. But a 
learned Gemun critic has mistaken It for the name of some unknown 
town, in the neighbourhood of Cambrai ; and gravely tells us no such 
place an Ceen« is mentioned in any atlas or guide-book with which 
lie is acquainted. 
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The third is the epitaph of Dnfay himself^ and 
gives his titles, thus — 

Hie inferius jacet venerabilis vir ma^. ernlLlerzBa* 
dufay music, baccalareus in decretis olun hu' ecde-ir 
chonalis deinde canonic' et tee. waldetxndu mootv^ 
qui obiit anno dni. millesimo quadrin . . . Iio die XX^ ch 
mensia novembris. 

The hiatus in the date is supplied by an old 
MS. in the Library at Cambrai, which 
blishes the a 8th of November, 1474, as the < 
date of Dufay's death. It is upon the dififer 
between this and the date given by Baini that 
the argimient in &vour of the existence of two 
Dufays is based. The details of the con trovers; 
are too complicated for insertion here ; ^jve there- 
fore propose to content ourselves with a brier 
summary of its results, as influenced by the re- 
cent criticisms and discoveries of Jules Huudoj. 
Vander Straeten,* Eitner,* Otto Kade,* aad 
Fr. Xav.HaberL' 

Until the labours of these writers were ^ves 
to the world, the general belief was, that Guiliel- 
mus Dufay was a native of Chiinay, in H^i- 
negau ; that he first sang in the Pontifical Choir, 
at Avignon ; that he migrated thence to Rome 
in 1377, when Pope Gregory XI restored the 
Papal Court to that city ; and that he died is 
Borne, at a very advanced age, in 1432. 

That he sang at Avignon is in the highest 
degree improbable ; and neither Baiui nor an? 
other writer has attempted to verify the sup- 
position. But the rest of the account seems 
plausible enough, if we can only bring our8elvel^ 
to believe that the Master attained the age of 
104. Haberl rejects this theory, on the ground 
that Dufay quite certainly learned to sing, as a 
Choir-boy, in the Cathedral at Cambrai ; and 
there formed an intimate and lasting friendship 
with another young Chorister — Egidius Binchois. 
But it is well-known that Flemish children, with 
good voices, were taken to Bome at a very early 
age: and there is nothing unreasonable in the 
supposition that Dufay, having been bom at 
Chimay in 1370, and taught tu sing in the 
Maitrise at Cambrai, tunned there his youthful 
friendship with Binchois, and was removed at 
ten years old to Bome, where, as Baini tells us," 
on the authority of the Archives of the CappelJa 
Sistina, be was received into the Pontifical Choir 
in 1 380. This last-named date we have had no 
opportunity of verifying ; and it must be con- 
fessed that it assumes both Dufay and his mother 
to have lived to a very advanced age indeed. 
Haberl unhesitatingly rejects it; and assumes 
on this very ground, that Dufay cannot possibly 
have been bom before the year 1400. Baini's 
assertion that Dufay quitted the Choir in 1433, 
is open to less objection. The Archives con- 
clusively piovo that he sang in it, as a Laic, in 
1428 ; and again in 1431, 1433, 1435, and even 
1436, in which year his name occupies the tint 

t Hlstoire anistique de la Gathedrala de CambraL (Farit, U8IU 

« La Musique auz Pva-Bas. 

b HoitAtthefte far Uuiilc-iitsehlchte. (Leipzig. IftM. Nro. 2J 

• Ibid. (Leipilf. 1H»5. Nro. 2.) 

7 B«uit«loe far M uslk-gcschichte. Nro. L Wilhelm du ¥tj. {htip- 
zlg.li«6.) 

• Memorle storico-crlUche delta rlta dl Gior. Pterlutgl da Ptlai- 
trina. (Rcrasi. iKh.; 
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plAce on the list of the twelve Singen. In 1^37 
nis nune is omitted, eleven Singers only being 
mentioned, without him; and after this he 
disappears from the records. A document has, 
however, been discovered, in which mention is 
DQAde of his release from his engagements, in 
1437 ; and M. Houdoy's researches at Gambrai 
prove, beyond all doubt, that between that year 
and 1^50 he spent seven years in Savoy; that 
he took his degree of Magister in artibus, and 
Bacoalareus in decretis, in Paris, at the Sorbonne, 
before 1443 ; that he entered the service of 
Philippe le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, as musio- 
tutor to his son Cbarles, Gomte de Charolais; 
that he obtained a Canonry in the Cathedral of 
Cambrai, in 1450 ; and that be died there in 1474. 
In his will, which is still in existence at 
Cambrai, Dufay bequeaths to one of his friends 
■ix books which had been given to him by the 
Comte de Charolais; to another, a portrait of 
Louis XI, who, when Dauphin, spent some time 
at the Court of Burgundy ; to a third, a portrait 
of Ben^ of Anjou, who was Philippe's prisoner 
for a long time ; and to a certain Pierre de Wez 
30 livres, in return for seven years' use of his 
house in Savoy. He also desires that, when he 
has received the Last Sacraments, and is in 
a/rticulo mortu, eight Choristers of the Cathedral 
shall sing, very softly, by his bedside, the hymn 
' Magno salutb gaudio * ; after which, the altar- 
boys, with their master, and two choristers, 
shall sing his motet, 'Ave Begina coelorum.' 
This pious duty was, however, performed, not at 
his bedside, but in the chapel, after his death, 
'oorpore pre»ente.' 

^ The will is printed entire by Haberl, who also 
gives a woodcut of the tombstone, with the 
inscription given above, and a representation 
in bold relief of the master, kneeling, with 
folded hands, in the dexter comer, in nx>nt of 
S. Waltrudis and her two daughters, the re- 
mainder of the stone being occupied with a 
representation of the Resurrection of Our Lord, 
while the four comers are ornamented with a 
medallion, or rebus, in which the name, Dufav, 
is encircled by a Gothic 6. The stone is now m 
the collection formed by M. Victor de Lattre, of 
Cambrai. 

The archives of the Cathedral of Cambrai 
contain a record of 60 scuta, given to Dufay as 
a 'gratification,' in 1451. And the text of a 
letter, written to Guil. Dufay by Antonio Squar- 
dalupi, a Florentine Organist, and dated i Mag- 
gio, 1467, is given, by Otto Kade, in the Monats- 
hefle for 1885. 

Guil. Du&y is mentioned, by Adam de Fulda, 
as the first Composer who wrote in regular form 
(magnum initium formalitatis ) . This statement, 
however, can only be accepted as correct, in 
so far as it concerns the Continental Schools, since 
the Reading MS. proves regular form to have 
been known and used in England as early as the 
year iaa6. Nevertheless, though he was not, 
as has so long been supposed, the eldest, but the 
youngest of the three great Contrapuntists of his 
age— Dunstable, Founder of the Second English 
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School having died in London in 1458, and Biu' 
chois at Lille in 1460 — his title to rank as the 
Founder of the First Flemish School is rather 
strengthened, than invalidated, by the recent 
discussion to which we have alluded: for, his 
contributions towards the advancement of Art 
were of inestimable value. If not actually the 
first, he was one of the first Composers in whose 
works we find examples of the Second, Fourth, 
and Ninth, suspended in Ligature : and he was 
also one of the first of those who availed them- 
selves of the increased focilities of contrapuntal 
evolution afforded by the then newly-invented 
system of white notation — the * black e voyd * of 
the English theorists. So highly was his learning 
esteemed bj his contemporaries, that, when on 
a visit to Besan9on, in 1458, he was asked to 
decide a controversy concerning the Mode of the 
Antiphon 'O quanta exultatio angelids turmis,* 
his decision that it was not, as commonly sup- 
posed, in Mode I V, but in Mode II, and that the 
mistake had arisen through a clerical error in the 
transcription of the Fintd, was accepted by the 
assembled savcmU as an authoritative settlement 
of the question. 

Besides the collection of Dufay *s MS. Com- 
positions among the Archives of the Cappella 
Sistina, and the Vatican Library, Haberl has 
identified 6a in the Library of the Liceo filar- 
monico, at Bologna ; 35 in the university of the 
same city ; and more than 30 in other collections. 
Many will also be found in the rare Part- Books 
printed, at the beginning of the i6th century, by 
Petrucci,and in the Dodecachordon of Glareanus.^ 
The * Ave Regina ccelorum * is given, by Haberl, 
in the original notation of the old Part- Books, 
and also in the form of a modernized Score; 
together with a Score of a ' Pange lingua, as'; and 
some important examples are given among the 
posthumous Noten-Beilagen at the end of Am- 
broses *Geschichte der Musik.' A short 
quotation from his ' Missa Tomme arm^ ' will be 
found in vol. iii. p. a 60 a. [W.S.R.] 

FELIX MERITIS. Add that the society 
ceased to exist in 1888. 

FERNAND COBTEZ. Line 5 of article, 
for 1808 read 1809. 

FESTIVALS. Line a8 of article,/or 1767 
read 1764. Same column, line 17-18 from 
bottom, for Thuringian Musical Festival, etc., 
retid a Festival at Frankenhausen in 1804, and 
refer to Spohr's Autobiography, i. 151. P. 516 6, 
L 2, for 1700 read 1698. For other festivals, 
consult, besi^ the articles referred to, Beaulibu 
and Cecilia, St. 

F£TIS, FBAN901B J08BFH. Add that in 
1839 he came to England for the purpose of 
giving a course of lectures on musical history. 
The season was too far advanced to allow of his 
doing so, and the plan was abandoned, a single 
lecture being given at Sir Greorge Warrender's, 
on May 39, when illustrations were given by 
Camporese, Malibran, Mme. Stockhaui^en, Don- 

1 A 0«niun tnnslAtlon of thU work U now In ooutm of publlosr 
tlon. oiular Um editortiiip of fiobert Kktnar. 
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zelli, BegreZy Labarre, De B^ot, etc. In 1828 
he had been for three months in England. See 
the Harmonicon for July, 1829. [M.] 

FIBIGH, Zdbkko, born Dec. ai, 1850, at 
Seborschitz, near Tschaslau in Bohemia, re- 
ceived his musical education at Prague from 
1865 onwards, at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
and from Vincenz Lachner. In 1876 he was 
appointed second conductor at the National 
Theatre at Prague, and in 1878 director of the 
choir at the Rusaian church. Riemann*s Lexi- 
con, from which the above is taken, gives the 
names of the following compositions: — Symphonic 
poems, 'Othello,' ' Zaboj und Slavoj,' *Toman nnd 
die Nymphe,'two symphonies, several overtures, 
two string quartets, a ballad for chorus ('Die 
Windsbrant '), » three-act opera ('Blanlk/ 
given at Prague Nov. a6, 1881), besides songs, 
pianoforte pieces, etc. The only work of his 
that has yet been heard in England is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and original quartet in 
E minor for pianoforte and strings (op. 11), given 
by Mr. Charles Hall^ on June 8, 1883, and 
repeated several times since. [M.] 

FIDELIO. Line ao, add (3.) After the death 
of Guardasoni, the Italian Director of the Prague 
opera, in 1806, and the appointment of Liebich, 
and the adoption of the German opera there, 
Beethoven, with the view to a probable perform- 
ance of ' Fidelio,' wrote the overture known as 
'Leonora, no. i,'as an 'easier work' than either 
of the two preceding. The performance, however, 
did not coDie off, and the overture remained in 
MS. and unknown till after Beethoven's death, 
when it was sold in the Sale of his effects and 
published in 183a (Haslinger) as 'Overture in C, 
op. 138' {Aut. ' Characteristische Ouverture*). 
See Seyfried, p. 9 ; Thayer, iii. 25. 

Subsequent numbers (3.) (4.) (5.) to be altered 
to (4.) (5.) (6.). [G.] 

FIERRABBAS. Add that the full score has 
lately been printed by Breitkopf & Hartel, as 
one of the earliest volumes of their complete 
edition of Schubert^s works. 

FILTSCH, Chasles. Add date of biHh, 
July 8, 1830. Omit the parenthesis in lines 
7-8, as several of the artists there mentioned 
havl either been in London before, or came 
later. 

FINGER, GOTTPBIBD. P. 535 a, L 8, for 
same read previous. 

FINK, Chbibtian, bom Aug. 9, 1831, at 
Dettingen in Wiirtembeig, studied music until 
his fifteenth year with his fietther, who combined 
the offices of schoolmaster and organist. In 
1846 he was sent to the Waisenhaus-Seminar 
at Stuttgart, where he remained for three years, 
his musical education being in the hands of Dr. 
Kocher. Appointed in 1849 assistant music 
teacher in the seminary at Esslingen, he pur- 
sued his studies with such success that he was 
able in 1853 to pass the examination for the 
upper class of the Leipzig Conservatorium. After 
a year and a half he went to Dresden to study 
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the organ under Schneider. From 1856 to 
i860 he appeared as organist at many concerts 
and oratorio performances in Leipzig, and in 
1863 was appointed head of the seminary at Ess- 
lingen and oi^anist of the principal churdi of that 
place. Two years afterwards he was given the 
title of Professor. He has published many excellent 
works for organ, some of which have appeared 
in the Organist's Quarterly Journal (Novello), 
besides psalms for chorus and orchcbtra, songs, 
choruses, etc. (Mendel's Lexicon). [^.] 

FIORAVANTI, Valentino. Line 8 of 
article, for 1 806 read 1 803. Add the production 
of ' Adelaida * at Naples in 181 7. Last two lines 
of article,/or bom 18 10 read bom April 5, 1799, 
died March a8, 1877. 

FISHER, J. A. Add to the list of his 
writings for the stage, the music to Cradock's 
tragedy 'Zobeide* (Covent Garden, 1771). 

FLAUTO MAGICO. See Zaubebflotb, voL 
iv. p. 503 b, in the last line but one of which /br 
1883 read 1833. 

FLEMMING, Fbikdrich Febdinand, bom 
Feb. a 8, 1778, at Neuhausen in Saxony, studied 
medicine at Wittenberg fr^m 1796 to 1800, and 
subsequently at Jena, Vienna and Triest. He 
practised in Berlin, where he took a keen inter^t 
in all musical matters, composing many part- 
songs, especially for male voices, for the society 
founded by Zelter. His claim to notice in this 
Dictionary is based upon his excellent setting of 
Horace's ode beginning ' Integer vitae,' whidh is 
still universally popular in English schools and 
universities, as well as in Germany. The curious 
resemblance in style and .structure between this 
and Webbe*8 'Glorious Apollo* is certainly 
fortuitous, since the latter was vnitten in 1787, 
and Flenmoing can hardly have become ac> 
quainted with the Englishman's work. [^0 

FLIGHT, Benjamin. Add that Messrs. 
Gray & Davison bought Robson's share of the 
business after the dissolution of the partnership. 

FLORIMO, Fbancesco, bom Oct. la, 1800, 
a^ San Giorgio Morgeto, Calabria, was taught 
music at the Royal O^Uege of Music at Naples, 
where he learnt counterpoint and oompositioD 
&om Zingarelli. He was appointed in i8a6 
Librarian of the College of Music (afterwutts 
incorporated with that of San Pietro di Majella), 
where finduig the archives in a state of chaos 
and disorder, by his energy and perseverance he 
gradually made the Library one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable in Europe. He added a 
number of important works, besides a collection 
of autographs and manuscripts, of all the masters 
of the Neapolitan School. Florimo's compositions 
include a Cantata, op. i, in honour of the Duke 
of Noja, Director of the College of San Sebss- 
tiano ; a Dixit ; a Credo ; a Te Deum ; Funeral 
Symphony composed on the death of Bellini, 
afterwards performed at Zingarelli's funeral ; 
a Chorus and Fugal Overture on the unveiling of 
Zingarelli's portrait at the College ; ' Ore musi- 
cali, a setting of 10 songs, vocal duet and 
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quartet (Girftrd, Naples) 1 835 ; i a songs published 
under the same title by Booaey (London, 1845) 
six of which were included in the first collection ; 
3 popular Neapolitan songs in a collection pub- 
lished by Lonsdale, 1846; 24 Songs (Ricordi, 
Milan) etc. He has written a Method of singing 
(Ricordi), 3rd edition 1866; a 'History of the 
Neapolitan School of Music/ Naples, a vols, 
1869-71 ; a * History of the College San Pietro/ 
Naples, 1873 ; a second edition of the above with 
the History of Music in Italy, Naples, 4 vols. 
1 880-8 a ; ' Wagner and the Wagnerites,* Ancona, 
1883, with a supplement containing letters from 
Verdi and Bulow, from Frau Wagner * to the 
most amiable of librarians, and the juvenile oc- 
togenarian,' expressing the satisfaction of herself 
and her husband at a performance of a Miserere 
of Leo by the students of the College on the occa- 
sion of their visit there in 1880; also a litho- 
graph copy of a letter frt>m Wagner himself to the 
Duke of Bagnara the President, from the Villa 
d*Angri, Naples, dated April a 2, 1880. [A.C.] 

FLOTOW. P. 535 a, line 12, for 1869 read 
1870. Line 13,/or Flor readFiore, Add that 
he died at Wiesbaden, Jan. 24, 1883. 

FLTJD, or FLUDD, Robert, the son of Sir 
Thomas Flud, treasurer of war to Queen Elizabeth 
in France and the Low Countries, bom at Milgate, 
in the parish of Bearsted in Kent, 1574. At the 
age of 1 7 he became a student of St. John's College, 
Oxford, where he studied physics. After a short 
time of residence he went abroad for six years, at 
the end of which time he returned and took the 
accumulated degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Physics. In 1605 he was made a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians. From 161 6 until his 
death he was engaged in the composition of 
various philosophical treaties, in which he 
refuted the theories of Kepler and Mersennus, 
and advocated those of the Rosiomoian and other 
mystics. In the history of philosophy his name 
is of some importance, since his writing exercised 
a powerful influence over Jacob Bebmen. In 
musical literature he holds a far less prominent 
position, his chief connection with the art being 
found in a treatise printed at Oppenheim in 16 17, 
entitled 'Utrinsque cosini majoris scilicet et 
minoris metaphysica, physica atque technica 
historia. * The following sections treat of musical 
phenomena: Tract I. Book iii. and Tract II. 
Part i. Book vi. and Part ii Book iv. His 
' Monochordum mundi symphoniacum,* written 
in reply to Kepler (Frankfort, i6aa) contains 
a cuHous diagram of the universe, baaed on the 
divisions of a string. He died at his house 
in Coleman Street, Sept. 8, 1637, and was buried 
at Bearsted. [M.] 

FOLI, SiGNOB, whose real name is Allan 
James Foley, was bom at Cahir, Tipperary, and 
in early life went to America. He was taught 
singing at Naples by the elder Bisaccia (father 
of Gennaro Bisaccia the pianist), and in Dec. 
1862 he made his d^ut at Catania ai Elmiro in 
'Otello.' He played succesnvely at Turin, 
Modena, Milan, and in 1864 at the Italiens, 
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Paris. On June 17, 1865, Signer Foli made a 
successful debut at Her Majesty's as St. Bris 
(* Huguenots') ; on July 6 as the Second Priest 
on the revival of ' Zauberflote,' and on Oct. a8 
as the Hermit in ' Der Freischtitz.* From that 
time he has sung frequently in Italian at the 
three ' patent ' theatres in upwards of 60 operas, 
viz. as Sarastro, Commendatore, Marcel, Caspar, 
Mephistopheles, Sparafucile, Biasilio, Assur and 
Oroe (* Semiramide '), Rodolfo (* Sonnambula *), 
Bide the Bent (' Lucia'), Bertram, and Daland 
on the production of 'Der Fliegende Hollander,' 
at Dmry Lane, July 23, 1870, etc., in addition 
to the parts previously named in which his fine 
voice — a rich powerful bass of more than two 
octaves frt>m E below the line to F — has been 
heard to full advantage. 

Signer Foli is equally well known as an orato- 
rio and concert singer at all theimportant festivals. 
He made his first appearance in the former on 
April a5, 1866, in 'Israel' at the National Choral 
Society, but his first success was on Feb. a 2, 
1867, in * The Creation ' at the Sacred Harmonic. 
His new parts in this class include Jacob, on the 
production of Macfarren's ' Joseph' at the Leeds 
Festival, Sept. ai, 1877, and Herod, on produc- 
tion of Berlioz's L'Enfance da Christ * under 
Hall^ at Manchester, Dec, 30, 1880, and in 
London Feb. a6, 1881. He has played in 
America, at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vienna, 
etc. In Russia he made a conspicuous success 
as Caspar, Moses (which part he has sung with 
success at the Sacred Harmonic), and as Pietro 
in ' Masaniello.' [A.C.] 

FORM. P. 543 6, 1. 7 from ottom, for the 
former read they. P. 544 a, 1. 11 from bottom, 
for 1688 read 1715. P. 545 a, 1. 19 from bottom, 
for 1703-85 read 1706-85. 

FORMES, Karl. Add that he visited Eng- 
land again in 1888, appearing at Mr. Manns's 
benefit concert, April ai, and elsewhere. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, a firm founded at 
Manchester for the sale of pianos, by the brothers 
Henry and James Forsyth in 1857. They had 
been brought up, and represented the third 
generation of the name, bi the establishment 
of John Broadwood & Sons. Forsyth Brothers 
b^an engraving music in 187a, with Mr. Charles 
Hallos * Practical Pianoforte School,' the first 
numbers of which were published by them in 
Jan. 1873, and at the same time they opened a 
London branch of their business in Oxford Circus. 
An appendix to the School, entitled the 'Musical 
Library ' was commenced some time after, and a 
catalogue waa formed which includes several 
compositions by Stephen Heller as well as import- 
ant works by other composers. They have also 
added to the instrumental part of their business 
an agency for American organs, from the manu- 
fiactory of the Dominion Organ Company, Ontario, 
Canada. Mr. Henry Forsyth died in July, 1885. 
Mr. James Forsyth has, in connection with the 
business in Manchester, maintained an important 
share in the management of the leading concerts 
of that city. [A ^.H.] 
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* FOSTER, Stephen Collinb, an American 
compoeer, of Irbh descent, bom near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, July 4, i8a6, entered, in 1840, 
the Academy at Athens, Pennsylvania, and, in 
1 841, Jefferson College near Pittsburg. Though 
not noted for studious qualities he taught himself 
Frendti and German, painted fairly well, and 
exhibited a pronounced liking for the works of 
Mosart, Beethoven, and Weber. Before this he 
had shown his mudcal inclinations by teaching 
himself the flageolet when seven years old. His 
first composition, produced while at Athens, 
WHS a waits for four flutes. His first published 
song, * Open thy lattice, love,' appeared in 1842. 
This song is one of the very few set by him, the 
words of which are not his own. In 1845-46 
there were published 'The Louisiana Belle/ 
•Old Uncle Ned,' and 'O, Susanna.* The fol- 
lowing are the titles of his ballads :— * My old 
Kentucky Home,* *01d Dog Tray,* 'Massa's in 
de cold ground,* • Gentle Annie,* • Willie, we 
have missed you,* * I would not die in spring- 
time/ * Come where my Love lies dreaming,* * I 
see her still in my dreams,' * Old Black Joe,' 
'Ellen Bayne* (which, it has been claimed, 
provided the theme of * John Brown*8 Body,' 
the war-song of the Federal troops 1861-65), 
'Laura Lee,' and 'Swanee Riber' (more gene- 
rally known as 'The Old Folks at Homeland 
song all the world over). 

Altogether some 175 songs are credited to 
him. ' Beautiful Dreamer ' is the title of his 
last ballad. In style they are all completely 
melodic, with the most elementary harmonies 
for the accompaniments or in the choral por- 
tions. But there is a pleasing manner in them, 
and they reflect a gentle, refined spirit. It 
will be seen that some of the titles betray the 
influence of the African race in the country near 
Foster's home, and it has even been said that he 
was indebted for some of his themes to the un- 
tutored plantation-negroes. But it is more 
probable that the negro dialect was adopted in 
order to meet the demands of the market which 
happened to be open to him — the entertainments 
by minstrel companies of the Christy type. The 
appearance of the name Christy as author of 
'Swanee Riber' on some publications of that 
.song is explained by the fact that Foster con- 
sented thereto for a stipulated sum — not the first 
time that genius has had to sacrifice principle — 
though for the first edition only. Foster died 
in New York on Jan. 13, 1864, at the American 
Hotel, where he had been attacked with fever 
and ague. While yet too weak he attempted to 
dress himself, and swooning, fell against apitcher 
which cut a small artery in his fsMse. He died 
within three days from the consequent loss of 
blood, and was buried in the Alleghany Ometeiy 
at Pittsburg, beside his parents, and within sight 
of his birthplace. Probably there is no song- 
writer whose works show a larger circulation than 
is recorded for Foster's pretty and sometimes 
pathetic ballads. The following information con- 
cerning the sales of some of these homely lyrics 
was published in December, 1880 : — 'Old Folks 
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at Home,* 300,000 ; ' My old Kentucky Home,' 
aoo,ooo ; ' Willie, we have missed you,' 150,000 ; 
'Massa's in de cold ground,* 100,000; 'Ellen 
Bayne,' 100,000 ; ' Old Dog Tray,' 75.000. * O, 
Susanna ' and ' Old Uncle Ned ' have been sold 
in immense numbers, but not being copyrighted 
the sales cannot be estimated. The copyrights 
of many of Foster's songs are still valuable. 
There have been numerous imitators of his style, 
but none have shown his freshness and taste, and 
he still stands as the people's composer in Ame- 
rica, as well as the only American musician 
whose works, simple as they are, have a distinc- 
tive individuality. 

The greater part of the material for this 
sketch was taken from 'Music in America,' 
F. L. Ritter, New York, 1883. [F.RJ.] 

FOUGT. See Musio-Pbintino in Appendix, 

FRANC, or LE FRANC, Guillaumb, the son 
of Pierre Franc of Rouen, was probably one of 
the French Protestants who fled to Geneva as an 
asylum from the persecution to which those who 
embraced the doctrines of the reformation were 
then exposed. He settled in that city in 1541, 
shortly before the return of Calvin from Straa- 
burg, and obtained a licence to establinh a school 
of music. In 154 a he became master of the 
children and a singer at St. Peter's at a salary 
of 10 florins. In 1543 the Council of Geneva 
resolved that ' whereas the Psalms of David are 
being completed,^ and whereas it is very neces- 
sary to compose a pleasing melody to them, and 
Master Guillaume the singer is very fit to teach 
the children, he shall give them instruction for 
an hour daily.' His pay was increased from 10 
to 50 florins, and afterwards raised to 100, with 
the use of part of a house, but on the refiisal of 
the Council to grant a further addition to his 
salary Franc left Geneva in 1545 and joined the 
choir of the Cathedral of Lausanne, where he 
remained until his death about the beginning of 
June, 1570. 

Franc's name is chiefly known in connection 
with the Psalter published at Geneva by Calvin 
for the use of the Reformed Churches. The first 
edition of this celebrated work appeared in 
1542, containing 35 psalms, and was enlarged 
from time to time until its completion in 1562. 
Of this Psalter Franc has been generally believed 
to be the musical editor ; but recent researches, 
especially those of M. 0. Douen, show the claim 
set up for him to be devoid of foundation. [See 
BouBOEOis, vol. iv. p. 557.] He certainly had no- 
thing to do with the Psalter after leaving Geneva 
in 1 545, and although the resolution of the Council 
quoted above may appear to indicate an intention 
of employing him to adapt melodies to some of the 
)>salm8 then newly translated by Marot, there is 
no evidence that this intention was ever carried 
into effect. 

Franc, however, did edit a Psalter. The 

church of Lausanne had on several occasions 

shown a spirit of independence of that of Geneva, 

and at the time of Franc's arrival sang the 

1 This rates to tiM addlUooal Tenlou Umd belnc vrt ttaa by MmoU 
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psalms to melodies by Gindron, a oanon of the 
cathedral, which differed from those in use at 
Greneva. As early as 155a Franc appears to 
have been engaged on a new Psalter, for in that 
year he obtained a licence to print one at Greneva, 
there being then no press at Lausanne. No 
copy of this book, if it was ever published, is 
known to exist, but the terms of the licence^ 
show that it consisted of the psalms of Marot 
with their original melodies, and the 34 psalms 
translated by Beza the year before, to which 
Franc, probably in rivalry with Bourgeois, had 
adapted melodies of his own. At any rate, in 
1565, three years after the completion of the 
(renevan Psalter, that of Lausanne appeared, 
under the following title :— ' Les Pseaumes mis 
en rime fran90i.se par Clement Marot et Theo- 
dore de B^e, aueo le chant de I'eglise de Lau- 
sane [jsic] 1565. Auec privilege, tant du Boy» 
que de Mea^^ieurs de Greneue.* 

In the preface Franc disclaims any idea of 
competition with those * who had executed their 
work with great fidelity/ or even of correcting 
* what had been so well done by them.' He 
gives no intimation that he had himself taken 
any part in that work, and states, with respect 
to his own book, that in addition to a selection 
of the best tunes then in use in the church of 
Lausanne as well as in other Reformed Churches, 
he had supplied new ones to such of the psalms, 
then recently translated, as had not yet been set 
to music, and were consequently sung to the 
melodies of psalms in the older editions of the 
Psalter. He adds that his object was that each 
psalm should have its proper tune and confusion 
be thereby avoided. 

Stress has been laid by some writers who 
attributed the Genevan melodies to Franc, on a 
letter written to Bayle by David Constant, pro- 
fessor of theology at Lausanne at the end of the 
17th century, in which he states that he had 
seen a certificate bearing date Nov. 2, 1552, and 
given by Beza to Franc, in which Beza tes- 
tifies that it was Franc who had first set the 
psalms to music. Constant adds that he himself 
possessed a copy of the psalms in which the 
name of Franc appeared and which was printed 
at Geneva under the licence of the magistrates of 
that city. Baulacre, however, writing in 1745 
in the Journal Helvetia ue, after investigating 
the accuracy of Constant s statement, shows that 
the account he sent to Bayle of Beza*s letter was 
erroneous, as that letter contained no reference 
to the authorship of the melodies. Even had it 
done so, we have seen above that in that very 
year Franc had obtained a licence to print a col- 
lection of psalms for Lausanne, and the psalter 
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to which Constant refers is that of 1565. also 
compiled for local use. 

Li this latter collection 27 melodies are com- 
posed or adapted by Franc to the psalms left 
without them in the Geneva Psalter of 1562, 
(51 ^ 53. 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 76, 
77, 78, 8a, 95, 98, 100, 108. 109, III, 116, 127*, 
139, 140, 142, and 144), nineteen are selected from 
the tunes previously in use at Lausanne, and the 
rest are taken from the Genevan Psalter. 

Before long, however, Lausanne followed the 
example of ^e other Reformed Churches, and 
the Psalter of Franc was superseded by that of 
Bourgeois. 

Franc's tunes are of small merit, Some speci- 
mens of them are given by Douen in his * Cle- 
ment Marot et le Psautier Huguenot,* a vols. 
Paris 1878-79, from which the materials for this 
article are chiefly derived. See also Bovet, 
'Histoire du Psautier des ^glises reform^,* 
Neuchatel et Paris, 1872; G. Becker, 'La 
Musique en Suisse,' G^n^ve et Paris, 1874; 
Riggenbaoh, ' Der Kirchengesang in Basel ' ; and 
six articles by the present writer in the Musical 
Times, June-November, 1881. [G.A.C.] 

FR ANCHOMME. For Christian names read 
AuGUBTE-JosKFH, and add that he died in Paris 
Jan. 22, 1884. 

FRANCK, C^AB AuousTB Jban Guillaumi 
HuBEBT, pianist, organist, and composer, be- 
came a naturalized Frenchman in 1873, having 
been born at Li^e, Dec. 10, 1822. He began 
his musical studies at the Conservatoire at his 
native place, and at the age of fifteen was ad- 
mitted to the Conservatoire at Paris, where 
in 1838 he gained a first prize for piano under 
Zimmerinann, in 1839 ^^^ ^^4^ * second and 
first prize for counterpoint and fugue under 
Lebome, and in 184 1 a second prize for organ 
under Benoist. He did not compete for the 
Prix de Rome, owing to his father's wish that 
he should devote hiniself to the organ and piano. 
Having completed his musical education, Franck 
settled in Paris, devoting himself entirely to 
teaching and composition; in 1846 he produced 
at the Conservatoire his oratorio ' Ruth,* which 
passed unnoticed at the time, but which, twenty- 
five years later, served to bring his name before 
the public. The career of this modest and enthu- 
siastic artist has been one of assiduous work 
and of attention to his profession of organist, 
first at St. Jean St. Fran9ois and afterwards at 
Ste. Clotilde, where he was appointed maltre de 
chapelle in 1858 and organist in i860, and where 
he has since remained. In 1872 his nomination 
as professor of the organ at the Conservatoire in 
place of his master Benoist, who had retired after 
fifty years' service, gave him naturally more im- 
portance and enabled him to exercise consider- 
able influence over music in France. He became 
the centre of a group of young composers who 

* Both these paalms had proper tunes to the Oeneran Psalter, to 
which Beta's renlons of W and 117 were respectively rang. Fraao 
retained the Oeneran melodies for the later psalmt. and adapted dif 
tlnet tunes to the older ones. Of theee tunes, that which Franc sat 
to 111 was lu aric<nal melody, to which Bourgeois adapted it In 15A 
but which he had replaced bj another In IfiSL 
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were anxious to study orchestral compositioii 
without passing through the Conservatoire, where 
no attention was paid to the symphonic st^le, 
care being only given to operatic composition. 
By his serious character both as a man and an 
artist, and by the weight of his learning and the 
lofty style of his works, Franck seemed especially 
fitted to hold a position then little sought after, 
and thus by degrees he acquired great influence 
over his disciples, initiating them into the musical 
life,and encouraging them by example and advice. 
This position has greatly enlargedFranck's sphere 
of influence during the last fifteen years, and 
the French government has recognized his ser- 
vices and his merits by conferring upon him in 
August 1885, the title of Chevalier of the Ldgion 
dlionneur. 

Franck^s compositions, none of which have been 
produced on the stage, are too many to enumerate. 
His chief works are the four oratorios : * Ruth,' 
composed 1845, produced 1846, recast and edited 
1868, and revived at the Cirque d'^t^ in 1871, 
and at the Concerts du Conservatoire in Feb. 
1873 ; * Redemption,* composed 1872, produced 
at the Concert Spirituel at the Od^n, on Holy 
Thursday, 1873; 'Rebecca* and * Les B^ti- 
tudes,* both written in 1879, fragments of which 
have been executed at various concerts. He has 
also composed two operas, ' Le Valet de Ferme,' 
written in 1848 for the Op^ra National, then 
under the direction of Adolphe Adam, and 
' Hulda,' finished in 1885, selections from which 
have been heard at concerts in Paris and Ant- 
werp. The following are also worthy of mention ; 
' Lee £olidee* and 'Le Chasseur maudit' (after 
Burger's legend), both for orchestra; * Les Djinns' 
and * Variations Symphoniques,' both for piano 
and orchestra ; an important collection of organ 
pieces, offertoires and chants d'^glise ; trios and 
a quintet for piano and strings, a prelude, 
chorale, and fugue for piano solo, a mass and 
several motets, various songs, and recently a 
sonata tor piano and violin. Loftiness of thought, 
great regard to purity of form, and natural rich- 
ness of development, characterize his works; un- 
fortunately his creative power is not equal to his 
scientific knowledge, and he is often wanting in 
the freshness of inspiration which is found in 
' Ruth,' his most poetical and pleasing composi- 
tion. His works are nevertheless those of one 
who may be depended upon for elegance and for 
interesting combinations, and who has more than 
once, by force of will and learning, succeeded in 
attaining the high ideal which he has always 
had in view. [A.J.] 

FRANCO, Magisteb (Franco de Colonia; 
Franco Leodiensis ; Franco Parisiensis ; Franco 
of Cologne ; Franco of Lifege ; Franco of Paris.) 

Though the claim of Magister Franco to the 
honour of having written the earliest known 
dissertation upon Measured Music has been very 
generally admitted, the confusion which prevaiis 
with regard to his personal identity has been 
increased rather than diminished by the en- 
deavours of successive historians to set the ques- 
tion at rest. 11 we are to accept the contradictory 
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theories that have been handed down to u», macm 
the times of Bumey and Hawkins, we ahjkll find 
it impossible to avoid the conclusion ; ^th«r, 
that three distinct Francos flourished &i dif- 
ferent epochs, in Cologne, Li^ge, and Paris ; or, 
that a certain Magister Franco held scbolastie 
appointments in those three cities, mt impoodfalj 
distant dates. 

The chief sonroe of uncertainty is, the yrerj 
grave doubt as to whether the writer of the 
famous musical tracts is, or is not, identica^l with 
a certain philosopher, named Franco, who vrma 
equally celebrated, in the nth century, for his 
knowledge of Mathematics, Alchemy, Judidsl 
Astrology, and Magic. 

Sigebertus Gremblacensis,^ who died in 1 1 13, 
tells us that this learned writer dedicated a tract, 
*De Quadratura Circuli,* to Herimanus, Arch- 
bishop of Cologfne ; and, as this Prelate died in 
February, 1055, the work must have been, com- 
pleted before that date. Trithemins' attributes 
this same tract, ' De Quadratura Circuli,* together 
with another, ' De Compute Ecclesiastioo, et alia 
plura,' to Franco, Scholasticus Leodiennis Ecde- 
siae ; who, he says, flourished under the Emperor, 
Henry III, about the year 1060, though thera 
is evidence, of another lund, to prove that Franoo 
continued in office at Liege, at least until the 
year of 1083. 

The authors of the ' Histoire Litt^raire de U 
France'* assure us that this Scholastic of Li^ge 
was the author of the tract ' De Musica Men- 
surabili.' 

But, in direct opposition to this, Kiese wetter* 
brings forward evidence enough to satisfy himself, 
at least, that the tracts on Measured Music were 
neither written by the Alchemist and Magician 
of Cologne, nor, by the Scholastic of lAege, but, 
by some other Franco, who flourished not leas 
than 130 or 150 years later — i.e. towards the 
close of the lath century. This opinion — ^in 
which it is only fieur to say that he is followed 
by De Coussemaker, Yon Winterfeld, and Feme 
— rests, however, upon no stronger ground than 
the supposition that the period interposed be- 
tween the writings of Guide d'Arezzo and Franco 
was insufficient for the development of the im- 
proved system described by the last-named 
master. F^tis, reasonably enough, protests 
against a conclusion unsupported by any sort of 
historical, or even traditional evidence. Kiese- 
wetter first stated his views in the Leipziger 
allgem. mus. Zeitung, for i8a8, Nos. 48, 49, 
50. F^tis, in his Dictionary, opposed the new 
theory. Kiesewetter replied to the objections 
of F^tis, in Leipziger allgem. mus. Zeitung, for 
1838, Nos. 24, 25. And, in the meantime, De 
Coussemaker, in his Histoire de rHarmonie an 
moyen age (pp. 144-147), suggests, somewhu 
confidently, that the real author of the disputed 
tracts was another Franco, who is known to 
have flourished at Dortmimd, in Westphalia, 

I Chron. ad un. 1047. » D« Script. Ecde*. (Lut. Pw. 1101) 
> Amoiig these vnu one ' De Motu perpetuu.' 
« L'HUt. LItt. de U France. Tom. vlli. p. 122. (ParU. 1747.) 
B GeachlcbU der EuropAlsch-AbeodltodiBcheB Jliuik. iLsipik. 
1646.) ^^^' 
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about the year 1190. Bat, since not a particle 
of trustworthy evidence has ever been adduced 
in favour of these fanciful theories, we shall do 
well, until more light can be thrown upon the 
subject, to believe, with F^tis, and our own 
Bumey and Hawkins, that the tracts attributed 
to Franco were really written by the philosopher 
of Cologne, about the year 1060. 

The musical tracts attributed to Franco 
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1. Ars Magistri Franconis de Mnsioa Mensarabili. 

2. Magistn Franconis Mnsica. 

8. Compendium de DiscantOf tribus capitibos. 

The earliest known copy of the first of these 
liSS. is said to be preserved at Lire, in Nor- 
mandy. The second tract — in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, at Oxford ^ — is an exact transcript of the 
first, under a different title ; though the authors 
of the * Hist. Litt. dela France ' do not appear to 
have been aware of the fact. The third tract — 
also in the Bodleian Library' — contains the best 
account of Discant, immediately after the time 
of Guide, that we possess. Copies of the Ara 
Cantus mensurabilis are also to be found in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, in the Paris 
Library, and in the British Museum (No. 8866, 
a fine MS. of the 15th century, unknown to 
Bumey.) F^tis discovered a copy of the Com- 
pendium de Discantu in the Paris Library ; and 
another MS. copy was presented to the Vatican 
Library by Queen Chiistina of Sweden. The 
Compendium begins with the words, 'Ego 
Franco de Colonia,' the genuineness of which 
Kiesewetter disputes. 

Franco's claim to the honour of having in- 
vented the Time-Table rests, partly, on the 
contents of the treatise 'De Musica Mensurabili,' 
and, partly, on the authority of MSS. of later 
date than his own. 

Marchetto di Padova, in his * Pomerium de 
Musica Mensurata,* written about 1283, mentions 
his as the inventor of the first four musical 
characters — %,e. the Long, the Double-Long, the 
Breve, and the Semibreve. Joannes de Muris, 
in a MS. written about 1330, and bequeathed 
by Christina, Queen of Sweden, to the Vatican 
Library^, speaks of *MagiBter Franco, qui in- 
venit in Cantu Mensuram figurarum,* and his 
testimony is particularly valuable, since he him- 
self was, for a long time, very generally re- 
garded as the inventor of Measured Music. 
Franchinus Gafurius^ twice mentions Franco 
as the inventor of the Time-Table. Morley* 
says, ' This Francho is the most antient of al 
those whose works of practical Musicke haue 
conje to my handes ' ; after which, he proceeds 
to describe Franco's treatment of the Long, and 
the Breve. And Ravenscroft' also tells us that 
Franchinus (sic) de Colonia was the inventor of 
the 'four first simple notes of Mensurable 
Musicke.' 

On the other hand, it is certain that Franco 

lHo.M2.t49. »No.2S75.«.4. 

t Compendlam JouinU de Moribus; In Bibl. Vat. No. U4S. 

« Practica Musica. Lib. 11. cap. & | 

5 Plalne and Easle Introd.. In tha AnnoUtloni at the end of the 
ro!um(!. ' 

« Briefe DijcouMe of the true U»e of characterinv tha Degrees In 
Henaurable Musicke. p. 1. (London. 1614.) 



cannot lay claim to all the inventions mentioned 
in his * Ars Cantus Mensurabilis,' since he him- 
self says, in that very tract, * Proponimus igitur 
ipsam Mensurabilem Musicam sub oompendio 
declarare, benedictaque aliorum non recusabi- 
mus interponere, errores quoque destruere et 
fugare, et si quid novi a nobis inventum fuerit, 
bonis rationibus sustinere et probare.' 

The four primary characters are described in 
the Second Chapter of the MS., where they are 
figured thus — 

Longm. Dnplex longk. Brerla. 



The Perfect Long, he tells us, is equal to three 
Breves, * quia a summa Trinitate, quas vera est 
et pura perfectio, nomen sumpsit.' The Imper- 
fect Long, represented by the same figure, is 
equal to two Breves only. The Breve was also 
Perfect, or Imperfect, under the same conditions. 
Two consecutive Longs, or Breves, were always 
Perfect ; but, when a longer note was preceded 
or followed by a shorter one, the longer note 
was Imperfect, the time of the shorter one being 
needed to complete its Perfection. Nevertheless, 
an Imperfect Long, or Breve, could be rendered 
Perfect, by means of the .sign called a Tractulus, 
the effect of which was precisely similar to that 
of the comparatively modem Point of Augmenta- 
tion. A similar effect appears to have been pro- 
duced by the Plica, added to the right side of the 
Long, or the left side of the Breve : but, Francois 
remarks upon this sign are very obscure. 

Plica longa, ascend 
et descendens. 




Longs, Breves, and Seroibreves, were grouped 
together in certain combinations called Moods,^ 
of which Franco admits five only, though he says 
that other Musicians used six, or even seven — a 
clear sign that he did not invent them. Of these 
Moods, the First consisted of Longs only; the 
Second, of a Breve followed by a Long; the 
Third, of a Long and two Breves ; the Fourth, 
of two Breves and a Long ; and the Fifth, of a 
Breve and a Semibreve. From which it fol- 
lows, that the First Mood expressed the rhythm 
of the Spondee, or Molossus ; the Second, that of 
the Iambus ; the Third, that of the Dactyl ; the 
Fourth, that of the Aiiapsest ; and the Fifth, 
that of the Trochee ; the entire series perfonning 
the functions allotted to the Mood, Time, and 
Prolation, of a later period.' 

The Third Chapter of the MS. treats of Liga- 
tures;* and the Fourth Chapter, of Rests, of 
which he gives some complicated examples, all 
reducible, however, to the simple form shown 
in our example in vol. ii. p. 471 6. In connec- 
tion witli these. Franco also describes the Finis 
Punctorum, drawn across all the lines, and 

7 We hare here followed, for the sake of clearness, the plan adopted 
by our early Eoglisb writers, of translattnff the word Modus as 
Hood, when it relates to rhTthm. and Mode when It refers to the 
Scclesiastical Scales. 

a See Mode. Pbolation, and Time. In toU. 11. 111. and It. 

• See LiOATCRB. vol. 11. 
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iterving to divide the phrases of a Melofly, pre- 
dsely after the manner of the Bar, or Double-Bar, 
of modem Music, of which it is the evident 
hoinologue. 

It is interesting to observe — though we be- 
lieve no one has hitherto called attention to the 
fact — that the system of Notation here described 
is precisely that employed in the Reading Rota, 
' Sumer is icumen in/ in which the Melody, in 
Mode X III. transposed, is phrased in Franco's 
Fifth Mood, each Breve being Perfect when 
followed by another Breve, and Imperfect when 
followed by a Semibreve; and each phrase of 
the Melody being separated from that which 
follows it by a Finis Pnnctorum. Moreover, 
the Reading Rota is written upon a Stave 
precisely similar in principle to that employed 
by Franco, who always uses the exact number 
of lines and spaces needed to include the entire 
range of his vocal parts.^ 

The ' Compendium de Discantu,* second only 
in interest to the 'Ars Cantus Mensurabilis,' 
describes a form of Discant immeasurably supe- 
rior to the Diaphonia taught, less than half a 
century earlier, by Guido d'Arezzo, in his 
Micrologua.* Unhappily, in the Oxford MS. — 
first described by Burney — the examples are 
lamentably incomplete ; the Staves, in many 
cases, being duly prepared for their reception, 
while the notes themselves are wanting. Dr. 
Burney, after long and patient study of the text, 
was able to restore the following passage, in a 
form which he believed to be 'nearly* complete. 




\ irgo D«l 
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Making every allowance for the jaunty modem 
air communicated to this little composition by Dr. 
Bumey*s employment of ordinary i8th century 
Notation, it must be admitted, that, with the 
sole exception of the Unison on the eighth note, 
and the Hidden Octaves between the last 
Crotchet in the Tenor and the last note but two 
in the Bass, as indicated by the asterisks, the 
rules of Strict Counterpoint, as practised in the 
1 6th century, are observed in the disposition of 
every note, even to the formation of the Clau- 
sula vera at the end. The apparently gross 
Consecutive Octaves between the two last phrases 
offer no exception to the rule ; since the inter- 
position of the Finis Punctorum between them 
mvests the first note of the concluding phrase 
with the importance of a new beginning. If, 
therefore, the learned historian's penetration 
should ever be justified by the discovery of a more 
perfect copy of the MS., we shall be furnished 
with a clear proof that Magister Franco was on 

1 Bm the facsimile. In rol. lU. p. 3S9. 

* 8m Ooioo o'Aeuxo. App. vol. It. p. SBB. 
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the high road towards the discovery of Strict 
Counterpoint, in its present form. It is, however, 
only &ir to say that Kiesewetter disputes both the 
correctness of Burney 's example, and the existence 
of the rules upon which he bases it. [W.S.R.] 

FRASCHINI, Gabtano. Add that he died 
at Naples, May 24, 1887. 

FREISCHt)TZ, DER. Line 5 from end of 
article, /or July a a read July 33, and add that 
it was given at Astley's Theatre, with a new 
libretto by Oxenford, April a, 1866. 

FRESCOBALDI. We may supplement the 
notice of this artist in vol. i. p. 563 by giving 
the results of more recent enquiries with regard 
to his life. An article by F. X. Haberl in 
Kirohenmusikalisches Jahrbuch ffir das Jahr 
1887 (Regensburg) produces documentary evi- 
dence which shows that Fresoobaldi was bom in 
1 583 (register of his baptism in cathedral of 
Ferrara, Sept. 9, 1 583), and that he died March 
a, 1644. Not Alessandro Milleville, as stated 
in vol. i. (who died 1580), but Luzzaaco Los- 
zascbi ( 1 545-1607) organist of Ferrara Cathedral, 
was Frescobaldi's teadier. Already in 1608 be 
was appointed oi^nist of St. Peter's, Rome, 
where he remained in the first instance till i6a8. 
In that year, dissatisfied apparently with hia 
scanty pay at Rome, he sought leave of absence, 
and accepted an invitation to Florence frt>m 
Ferdinand II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
named him his organist. Social and political 
troubles in Tuscany obliged him to leaye 
Florence in 1633 ; and returning to Rome, he 
was re-installed in his former post as organist 
of St. Peter's, which he continued to hold till 
1643. Haberl's article contains a careful biblio- 
graphy of all the known works of Fresoobaldi, 
and invites subscriptions towards a new edition 
of them. It may also be added that within the 
last year Messrs. Breitkopf Sc Hartel, Leipzig, 
have published in their * Alte Meister,' edited 
by Ernst Pauer (Nos. 61-66) la Toccatas ot 
Fresoobaldi, presumably those of 16 14, but it 
would be well if modem reprints always stated 
the source whence they are derived. [J.R.M.] 

FRETS. P. 563 b, 1. 18, for Balaika r^tul 
Balalaika. Line a6 from bottom, add that 
although the third of a tone is almost a chro- 
matic semitone, it does not appear that either 
Persian or Arab lutenists have used equal thirds 
of a tone. The Arabic (and Egyptian) division 
has been proved to be a succession of three 
intervals, smaller than an equal semitone, which 
are known as *limmas, or * commas.* Line 10 
fr^m bottom, for half-tones read quarter-tones, 
and in the line below, /or diatonic retul chro- 
matic [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINI, Ermtnia. Add that she died 
in Paris, Nov. 5, 1884. 

FRICKENHAUS, Fannt, was bom June 7, 
1849, at Cheltenham. Her maiden name of 
Evans was abandoned on her marriage with Mr. 
Augustus Frickenhaus. She received instruc- 
tion in music from Mr. Geoxge Mounts after- 
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wftrds at BrusBels from M. Auguste Dupont, and 
later from Mr. William Bohrer. Her firat im- 
portant engagement was on Jan. ii, 1879, ^^ 
one of the Saturday Evening Concerts, where 
she played with such success that she was en- 
gaged for the remainder of the series. She was 
next heard at the London Ballad and Promenade 
Concerts. Since then she has played at all the 
principal London Concerts, viz. at the Philhar- 
monic March 4, 1886; at the Crystal Palace, 
where she first appeared Nov. 37, 1880, in Men- 
delssohn's * Serenade and AUegro giojoeo,* and 
where she has been since heard in concertos of 
Mozart, Schiitt, and Dupont, the two last for the 
first time in England ; at Mr. Cowen's Concerts 
Nov. 37, 1880, where she played the Pianoforte 
Concerto of Goetz for the first time in London ; 
at the Brinsmead Concerts Dec. 19, 1886 ; in 
the Prize Concerto of Oliver King, and at the 
Popular Concerts, where she first appeared Jan. 
37i 1883, &"<^ ^^M since played with success. 

Since 1884 Mme. Frickenhaus has given 
every year, in conjunction with Mr. Joseph 
Ludwig, a series of chamber concerts at tne 
Princess Hall. They have introduced several 
important novelties — Dvofl^k*s ' Bagatellen * for 
piano and strings, June 11, 1886 ; Steinbach's 
septet for piano, strings, and wind, June 17, 
1886; a sonata for piano and violin by Oliver 
King; and on May ai, 1887, '^ ^^^^ entitled 
'The Strolling Musicians,* for piano duet, violin 
and cello, by Arnold Krug. Brahma's second 
piano and violin sonata (op. 100) was announced 
for first performance in London at one of these 
concerts, but it was actually played the day 
before at one of Mr. Hallos recitals. The most 
remarkable characteristics of Mme. Frickenhaus's 
playing are her extraordinary perfection and ease 
of technique. [A.C.] 

FROHLICH. The following corrections and 
additions appear in the later editions : For 
date of birth of No. i read Sept. 19, 1793. 
For djite of birth of No. 2 rsoij August 30, 1797, 
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and of No. 3, Dec. 13, 1803. Five lines lower, 
for 1825 read i8ai-aa. At end of paragraph add 
date of death. May 7, 1878. The date of birth of 
No. 4 should be June 10, 1800, and that of her 
death March 3, 1879. 

FURSTENAU. Line 19 of article,/or brother 
read father. 

FULDA, Adam di, a Franconian Monk, 
bom about the year 1450, is chiefly celebrated 
for a famous Tract on Music, written in 1 490, and 
printed by Gerbert von Hornan, in his ' Scriptores 
eccles. de Mus. Sacr.' vol. ii. p. 329. In this 
work, Guilielmus Dufay is eulogised as the first 
Composer who wrote in regular form ; and men- 
tion is made of the fact that he overstepped the 
r ut, and e e la, of Guide, by three degrees, 
below and above. The Dodecachordon of Glare> 
anus contains a Motet a 4, by Adam de Fulda, 
of very advanced character for the period ; and 
an 'Enchiridion,' published at Magdeburg, in 
1673, contains a Motet ' Ach h&lp my Leidt und 
■enlich Klag.' [W.S.R.] 

FUMAGALLI, Adolfo, bom Oct 19, i8a8, 
at Inzago in the province of Milan, received in- 
struction in music and the pianoforte from Ange- 
les! at the Conservatorio, MiUn, and in 1848 
made his d^ut in that town as a pianist. He 
made a great success afterwards as a brilliant 
fimtasia player at Turin, Paris, and Belgium, 
and in 1854 returned to Ital^. He died at 
Florence May 3, 1856, quite suddenly, after a 
three days* iUnees, having played at a concert 
there on the ist. His compositions include fan- 
tasias on 'Puritani,' 'Lucia,' and * Norma,' 
capricdos and other light drawing-room pieces, 
among which 'LesClochettes,' op. ai, was popu- 
lar at the time. His brothers, Dibma, Poltbio, 
and LncA were also pianists : of these the best 
known is Luca, bom May ag, 1837. In i860 he 
played in Paris. Li 1875 an opera of his. 
'Luigi XI.,' was produced at the Pergola. 
Florence. [A.C.] 
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GADE, N. W. Line 3 of article, /or Oct. 
read Feb. To his compositions must be 
added the following: — An eighth sym- 
phony in B minor, op. 47 ; • Novelletten * for or- 
chestra, op. 53; two concertos for violin and 
orchestra ; * Psyche,* a cantata produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of 188 a, op. 60: and a 
sonata for violin and piano, in B b, op. 6a. 

GADSBY, Henbt. Line 3 of article, omit 
the words at the same time with Dr. Stainer. 
To the list of his works add the cantata ' The 
Lord of the Isles,* produced at Brighton, Feb. 
13, 1879; and 'Columbus,* a cantata for male 
voices. 

GAFORI. The following is a short list of 



the various editions of the Yaluable works of 
thi« writer : — 

A. * Theoricom opna mosicae ditcipliBe.* Frmncisoos 
de Dino: Maples, 1480. 4to. llfileayes. 

Gerber and Becker quote another work, ' De Effecti- 
bos . . . Musicae,' as published in this year. The mistake 
arose from the title of the first chapter being taken as 
that of the whole work. 

B. 'Theorica Musioe.' Philippus Mantegatios: Milan, 
1492. fol. 64 leayes. 

The 2nd edition of A. 
0. 'Praotioa Musice.* Ouillermofl Signerre: Milan, 
1496. fol. Ill leaves. 

Becker sUtes that an Italian translation of this 
work was published by Ootardus de Ponte in 1600, but 
no copy is known. It is probably a mistake arising m>m 
a confusion with H, which is written in Italian. 

D. ' Musioe utriusqne Cantus practica.' Angelns Bri- 
tannicus : Brescia, 1497. fol. Ill leaves. 
The 2nd edition of 0. 
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£. *PraotIca Hasiote utriusqae Cantnt.' Bemadinui 
Misinta de Pania : Brescia, VHXi. fol. HI leaTes. 
The 3rd edition of C. 

F. *Practica Muticae utriusque Cantns/ Aufnistinui 
de Zannis de Porteeio : Venice, 1512. fol. S2 leave*. 

The 4th edition of C. 

[G. 'PracticaMuslciB.'etc. Venice, 1522. fol.] 
Mentioned in Brunet's Manuel as the 6th edition 
of C, but otherwise unknown. 

H. 'Angelicum ao divinum Opus Musioe.* Ootar- 
dus de Ponte : Milan, 15US. fol. 48 leaTes. 

Brunet states that an edition of this appeared in 
1600, but no copy was known to F^tis, nor has l>een 
discovered since, so Brunet'i statement is probably a 
mistake. 

I. • De Harmonia Musicomm Instrumentonim.* Go- 
taidus PontanuB : Milan, 1618. fol. 1()6 leaves. 

Draudius, followed by Walther, Gerber, and Becke^ 
mentions a work called 'Practica Musica* as published 
in 1518: but F^tis points out that this arises from a 
misdescription of I. 

K. ' Apologia Franchinl Gafuri . . . adversus Joannem 
Spatarium.' A. de Vicomercato ; Turin, 1520. 10 leaves. 

Copies of all these editions (with the excep- 
tion of G, the existence of which is doubtful) 
are to be found in the Brilish Museum. Copies 
of B, C, F, H and I are in Anderson's College, 
GlaBgow, and of C and I in the Royal College of 
Music. [W3.S.] 

GALILEI, ViNCENBO. Among the little 
group of philosophic dilettanti who were ac- 
customed to meet in the Palace of Giovanni 
Bardi at Florence, during the closing years of 
the 1 6th century, no figure stands forth with 
greater prominence than that of Vincenzo Ga- 
lilei, the father of Galileo Galilei, the great 
Astronomer. This enthusiastic apostle of artis- 
tic progress — or retrogression T — was bom, at 
Florence, ctVca 1535 ; and, after studying Music, 
at Venice, under Zarlino, attained, in later life, 
considerable reputation as a Lutenist. We shall, 
however, do him no injustice if we describe him 
as a literary savant of high general culture, but 
a very imperfectly-educated Musician. 

When the great question of the resuscitation 
of the Classical Drama, on the principles adopted 
by the Greek Tragedians, was debated at the 
Palaz7x> Bardi, Galilei took an active part in 
the discussion ; * and, according to Giov. Batt. 
Doni, was the first who composed Melodiea for 
a single voice — i, e. after the manner of the then 
nascent Monodic School. His first attempt was 
a Cantata, entitled 'H Conte Ugolino.* which 
he himself sang, very sweetly, to the accompani- 
ment of a Viol. This essay pleased very much, 
though some laughed at it — notwithstanding 
which, Galilei followed it up by setting a portion 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, in the same 
style. Quadrio also speaks of his Intermezzi; 
but no trace of these, or of the Monodic Can- 
tata, can now be discovered. 

"Vincenzo Galilei's writings on subjects con- 
nected with Art are, however, of great interest. 
One of these— a Dialogue, entitled '11 Fron- 
imo* (Venice, 1583) — is especially valuable, 
as throwing considerable light on the form of 
Tablature employed by the Italian Lutenists, 
and their method of tuning the instrument, in 
the latter half of the 16th century. Another 
important work, entitled * Discorso intomo alle 

1 See vol. U. p. 496. 
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opere di messer Gioseffe Zarlino di Cbioggia.' 
(Florence, 1581) was produced by some z^^tn^rk.- 
made Dy Z.-irllno, in his ' Istitutioni smxctaticiie ' 
(Venice, 1558), and ' Dimostrationi armatiiche ' 
(Venice, 1571). concerning the Sjntonoizs D^ 
tonic Scale of Claudius Ptolomy, which he pc«- 
ferred to all other Sections of the Cskaon, and 
which Galilei rejected, in favour of the P*yth»- 
gorean immutable system. It Ib iinpoaail>le to 
believe that Galilei ever really tuned his lute 
on the Pythagorean system, which waa equally 
incompatible with the character of the izutm- 
ment and the characteristics of the AConodk 
School. Moreover, Zarlino himself preferred 
that the lute should be tuned with twelve 
equal semitones to the octave. Bat Galilei, 
whose prejudices were strong enough to overthrow 
his reason, followed up this attack by another, 
entitled ' Dialogo dellamusica e della antica mo- 
dema' (Florence, 1589), and a second edition of 
the same, bearing the additional words * in sua 
diffesa contro Joseffo Zerlino* (Florence, 1602). 
In these works, he argues the subject with greM 
acrimony : but, the Scale advocated by Zsoiino 
represents the only form of Just Intonation now 
adopted by any European theorist; and the 
Scale he advocated for the lute is the only one 
now used for the pianoforte, the organ, and tezn- 
pered instruments of every kind. The ' Dialogo ' 
contains, however, much interesting matter, bat 
very slightly connected with the controrersy 
with Zarlino ; for instance, the text and musical 
notation of the three apocryphal Greek H jmna, 
to Apollo, Calliope, and Nemesis, which have 
since given rise to so much speculation, and so 
many contradictory theories. 

Vincenzo Galilei died at Florence towards 
the close of the i6th century, or beginning of 
the 17th. [W.aR.] 

GALIN. See Chev^ in App. vol. iv. p. 585. 

GALLIARD, John Ebnest. After line 19 
of article, add that in 1 7 13 he was playing in 
the orchestra at the opera, having a solo part in 
the accompaniment of the last air in the first act 
of Handel's * Teseo.* P. 579 »» L 3, q/l«r violin 
insert violoncello. 

GALLI-MARlfi, Cblestinb, bomNov.i84oin 
Paris, was taught singing by her father, M^ne 
Mari<5 de Tlsle, formerly a singer at the Paris 
Opera under the name Mari^. In 1859 she 
made her d^but at Strasburg, and next sang in 
Italian at Lisbon. About this time she married 
a sculptor named Galli, who died soon after in 
1 861. In April 1862, on the production in 
France of the 'Bohemian Girl,* she attracted 
the attention of the late fimile Perrin by her 
performance of the Gipsy Queen, and obtained 
from him an engagement at the Opera Comique, 
of which he was then director. Here she made 
her d^but Aug. 12 in 'La Serva Padrona,' re- 
vived for the first time for a hundred years. 
She made a great success in this, and in a revival 
of Grisar's 'Lea Amours du Diable' (1863), 
since which time she has remained at that 
theatre to the present time, with the exception 
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of engagements in the provinces, in Italy, Bel- 
gium, and elsewhere. Among the operas in which 
she has appeared may be named : —March 24, 
1864, 'Lara' (MaiUart); Dec. 29, 1864, * Capi- 
taine Henriot' (Gevaert); Feb. 5, Mass^'s'Fior 
d'Aliza/and Nov. 17, 1866, 'Mignon'; Nov. 23, 
1867, • Robinson Cruso^/ and Jan. 18, 1872, *Fan- 
tasio • (Offenbach) ; April 24, 1872. Paladilhe's 

* Passant,' at ChoUet's farewell benefit ; Nov. 30, 
1S72, Massenet's 'DonC^sar'; March 3, 1875, 

• Carmen' ; April ii, 1876, Guiraud's 'Picoolino'; 
Oct. 31, 1877, Poise's* Surprise de rAmour,' etc., 
and in revivals of Harold's 'Marie,' Grisar's 
' Lies Porcherons,' * Mireille,* singing the parts of 
Taven and Andrelun, and as the heroine Rose 
Friquet in MaiUart's • Dragons de Villars.' As 
Mignon and Carmen she has earned for herself 
world-wide celebrity. Li 1886 she played with 
a French company for a few nights at Her Ma- 
jesty's Theatre as Caimen, in which she made 
her d^ut Nov. 8, and as the Gipsy in 'Rigoletto.* 
She was well received, but would doubtless have 
appeared to greater advantage with the support 
of a better company. 

' Mme. Galli-Mari^ should take rank with those 
numerous artists who, although endowed only 
with no great voice, have for a century past 
rendered to this theatre services made remark- 
able by their talent for acting and their incon- 
testable worth from a dramatic point of view. 
. . . Equally capable of exciting laughter or of 
provoking tears, endowed with an artistic tem- 
perament of great originality . . . which has per- 
mitted of her making out of parts confided to 
her distinct types ... in which she has repre- 
sented personages whose nature and charac- 
tei-istics are essentially opposed one to the 
other' (.Pougin). [A.C.] 

GALUPPI. Correct date of birth to Oct. 6, 
and that of death to Jan. 3, 1 784. 

GANZ. Correct date of birth of Moritz Gans 
to Sept 13, 1806, and add date of death, Jan. 22, 
1868. Correct date of birth of Leopold Ganz to 
Nov. 28, 1 810. At end of article add that 
William (more correctly Wilhelm) Ganz was con- 
ductor of the New Philharmonic Concerts during 
their last season of 1879, '^^ which they were 
carried on till June 17, 1882, as 'Ganz's Or- 
chestral Concerts.' 

GARCIN, JuLZS Augusts (real name Salo- 
mon), violinist and conductor, bom at Bourges, 
July 1 1, 1 830. He came of a family of artists, and 
was cousin to the famous actress Rose ChM, their 
maternal grandfather, Joseph Garcin, being direc- 
tor of a travellingcompany which performed op^ra 
comique in the central and southern provinces of 
France for nearly twenty years with great success. 
At the age of thirteen Garcin entered the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he studied the violin under 
Glavel and Aiard ; he gained the first prize in 
1853, and in 1856 became a member of the opera 
orchestra, and after a competitive examination 
was appointed (1871) first solo violin and third 
conductor. In 1 878 he was also appointed second 
conductor at the concerts of the Universal £x- 

VOL. IV. FT. 6. 
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hibition. Since i860 he has been a member of 
the orchestra of the Concerts du Conservatoire, 
first as solo violin, and then as second conductor 
in place of Alt^ (1881), who had become first 
conductor at the opera at the end of 1879. At 
that time the first conductor of the Soci^t^ des 
Concerts was Deldevez, who had replaced Hainl 
in 1872, not after his death in 1873. [See Hainl, 
Deldevez, Conoebt Spibituel, in vol. i. and 
Alt^, vol. iv. p. 521 6.] In 1885. Deldevez 
having retired on account of his health, Garcin 
was elected conductor of the Soci^t^ des Concerts 
with a majority of 26 votes over Guiraud. 

Garcin, who was a pupil of Bazin for harmony, 
and of Adam and Ambroise Thomas for com- 
position, has written a number of works for 
violin and orchestra or piano, the most prominent 
of which is a concerto played by himself at the 
Conservatoire, and at the Concerts Populaires 
in 1868, and by Maurin at the Concerts Popu- 
laires in 1878. M. Grarcin is an experienced and 
conscientious artist, without the exaggerated 
gestures and manner which too often deceive 
the public. [A.J.] 

GARDONI, ITALO. Add date of death. March 
30, 1882. 

GARLANDIA, JOHAKirES de. The works 
on music which appeared under tliis name were 
formerly ascribed to a Gerlandus who, owing to 
some confusion of dates, was said to have flour- 
ished in 1041, but who was afterwards identified 
with the mathematician Grerlandus, canon of the 
abbey of St. Paul at Be6an9on in the middle of 
the 1 2th century. It appears, however, more 
probable that the writer on music, JohanncH de 
Garlandia, was identical with the grammarian 
and poet of that name who flourished nearly a 
century later. Of the life of this latter we 
gather several particulars from his great work 
*De triumphis Eoclesie' (flnished in 1252), of 
which the British Museum possesses an almost 
contemporary copy (Claudius A. X.), which has 
been printed bv Mr. Thomas Wright. Bom in 
England late in the 12th century, Johannes de 
Garlandia studied first at Oxford, and afterwards 
at Paris. Here he opened a school in the Clos 
de Garlande, since known as the Rue Gallande, 
from which he is supposed to have derived his 
name de Garlandia, or, as one earlv writer spells 
it, de Gallandia. It was probably about this 
time that he wrote his treatise on music. In 
1 2 18 we find him present at the siege of Tou- 
louse, apparently himself taking part in the 
crusade against the Albigenses. It was to this 
place also that he was invited in 1229 to assist 
in the formation of the newly-founded UnivePi 
sity; and here he remained till 1232, when he 
and his colleagues were foroed to leave owing to 
the persecution to which they were subjected at 
the hands of the Dominicans and others. They 
escaped after many dangers to Paris, where John 
de Garlandia was still residing in 1245. Here 
no doubt were written most of his poems on 
historical and theological subjects, and his gram- 
matical treatises. I^e titles of his musical works 
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which have come down to us are two fragments, ! 
* De fistulis' and *De nolis/ printed by Gerbert 
from a MS. at Vienna ; — ' De musica mensurabili 
positio/ of which there are MSS. at Paris and 
Rome; in this work the author figures as a 
composer, giving, among many other examples of 
his own, one in double counterpoint ;—« trea- 
tise, 'De cantu piano/ to which he himself refers 
in the last-mentioned work; this may be the 
'Introductio munice plane et etiara mensura* 
bills' in the St. Did MS.— Philip de Vitry refers 
to other works by de Garlanoia, of whom he 
writes as * quondam in studio Parisino ezper- 
tissimura atque probatissimum.' The < Optima 
introductio in contrapunctum pro rudibus, con- 
tained in MSS. at Pisa and Eineiedeln, should 
peihaps be assigned to a Johannes de Garlandia 
of a rather later date ; or, if the work of the 
same man, must have been written by him when 
at an advanced age. The same may be said of the 
extracts quoted by Handle and Hanboys. Most of 
the above works are printed by de Coussemaker. 
A John de Garlandia is mentioned by Roger 
Bacon as eminent at Paris apparently shortly 
before 1267. [A.H.-H.] 

GARRETT, Db. Geoboe Mubsell, was bom 
at Winchester in June 1 834. In 1 844 he entered 
the choir of New College, Oxford, where he 
studied under Dr. S. Elvey until 1848. He then 
returned to Winchester and studied for six years 
with Dr. S. S. Wesley, to whom he acted for 
some time as assistant. In 1854 he accepted the 
post of oi^ganist at the cathedral of Madras, but 
returned to England in 1857 on his appointment 
as organist at St. John's College, Cambridge, in 
which town he has since resided. Dr. Garrett 
took the degree of Mus. B. in 1857, and that 
of Mus. D. in 1867. In May 1875 ^® >"^~ 
ceeded Mr. J. L. Hopkins as organist to the 
University. In Nov. 1878, by grace of the 
senate, he received the degree of M.A. propter 
merita^ a distinction which had never been pre- 
viously conferred on a musician who did not fill a 
professorial chair. Dr. Garrett is also an ex- 
aminer for the University, the Local Examina* 
tions, and the Irish Intermediate Education 
Board ; an Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
London; and a member of the Philharmonic 
Society. His compositions include a sacred can- 
tata, * The Shunanmiite ' (performed by the Cam- 
bridge University MusiasJ Society in 188 a and 
at the Hereford Festival in the same year), 
church music, songs, part-songs, and a few 
pieces for the organ ; but it is chiefly as a com- 
poser of services that he has won a well-deserved 
reputation. [W.B.S.] 

GASPARINI (or GUASPARINI), Fban- 
CE8OO. Correct date of birth to March 5, 1668, 
and add that it took place at Camaiore. Line 7 
of article, /or 1725 read 1735; and in line 13, 
for 1737 read 1737. These dates are given by 
Cerh in his * Cenni storici dell* insegnamento 
della musica in Lucca.' 

GATES, Bebnabd. Line 10 of article, for 
aged 88, read in his 88th year. 
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GAVINlfes, PiEBBE. The correct place and 
date of birth are probably Bordeaux and May 
26, I7a6. (Paloschi.) Add that he directed the 
Concert Spirituel from 1773 to 1777, and insert 
day of death, Sept. 9. 

GAYARR^, Julian, bom at Pampelonjk, 
first attracted attention at St. PetersburgyViennA, 
Rome, where he appeared in Libani's 'Conte 
Verde.'April 5,1873, and Milan, where he played 
Enzo on production of Ponchielli*s *Gioconda,* 
April 8, 1876. In 1877-81 he was engaged at the 
Royal Italian Opera, where he made his d^ut 
April 7, 1877, as Gennaro, and proved himself 
a very serviceable tenor, though he did not fulfil 
the hopes entertained of him as Mario's successor. 
He played with success in the 'Huguenots/ ' Pro- 
phfete,' 'Lohengrin,' ' Tannhauser,* *Der Frei- 
schiitz,* 'Rigoletto,' * Lucia^' etc. Since then he has 
sung abroad with great success, notably at Paris 
1884-86, both in the Italian and French opera. 
He re- appeared at Covent Garden in 1886 and 
again in 1887, when he appeared in Glinka's 
' Vie pour le Czar * on July la. [A.C.] 

GEBAUER, F. X. Omit the reference to 
Spibitubl Concebte. 

GEMINIANI, F. Page 5876, 1. 20 from 
bottom, for in 1761 reitd on Sept. 24, 1763 
(' Gent. Mag.'). P. 588 a, line 8, add to tiUe of 
book, op. 9. Line 3 from end of article, after 
London add date, 1743. 

GERN, AT70T7ST, was foreman to Cavaill^-Col 
of Paris, and came over to London to erect the 
organ built by the latter for the Carmelite 
Church at Kensington. Having set up on his 
own account in London in 1866, he has built an 
organ for the French Church near Leicester 
Square, besides many excellent instruments for 
churches and private houses. [V. de P.] 

GERNSHEIM, Fbiedbich. Add to list of 
works a symphony in G minor, and a cantata 

* Salamis,' op. 13, which has recently been pub- 
lished by Novello & Co. with English words. 

GERSTER, Etelka, bom 1856 at Kaschaa, 
Hungary, received instruction in singing from 
Mme. Marchesi at Vienna, and made her d^but 
Jan. 8, 1876, at Venice as Gilda, with great 
success, and as Ophelia. She played next at 
Genoa and Marseilles, and in March 1877 &t 
Kroirs Theatre, Berlin, with her sister, Mme. 
Bertha Gkrster-Kauser, at an Italian season 
there under the direction of Signer Pietro 
Gardini, to whom she was married in the May 
following. She made a great success there, 
and subsequently at Pesth, and at the SUesian 
Festival at Breslau. On June 23 of the same year 
she made her d^ut at Her Majesty's as Amina, 
and became an immediate favourite, remain- 
ing there for four seasons until 1880 inclusive. 
Her parts there included the Queen of Night, 
Elvira (' Puritani '), Linda, Dinorah, Luda, 
Edith (*Talismano*), Margaret, Violetta, and 
Gilda. A propos of the last, the < Saturday 
Review* of June 29, 1878, wrote that she has 

* given a fresh proof of her extraordinary vocal 
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And dramatic genius. The exquisite beauty of 
her mnging has never been shown to greater 
advantage, and her acting at every moment re- 
veals true art and feeling. Among fine touches 
in Mme. Gerster's dramatic performance, we 
may specially note her wrapping her head in 
a cloak before she rushes in at the fatal door in 
the last scene, that she may at least not see the 
descending knife.* 

In the autunm of 1878 she went to America, 
and obtained her usual success both in opera and 
concerts. Returning to England she sang with 
success at the Birmingham Festival of 1879. 
She went back to America in the following year, 
singing there frequently until 1883. A concert 
tour in the States was begim in Nov. 1887. [A.C.] 
GIBBONS, Ghsistophbb. Page 595 a, for 
1. 1 1 from bottom read In 1638 he succeeded 
Thomas Holmes as. Line 5 frt)m bottom, after 
Abbey, add He'resigned his Winchester appoint* 
□lent June 33, 1661, and was succeeded by John 
Silver. After him came Randal Jewett, who 
held the post from 1667 ^ '^75- 

GIBBONS, Oblando. Vol. i. p. 594 b, 1. 6 
from bottom, for smallpox read apoplexy. A 
post-mortem was held on him, the report of 
which is preserved in the Record Office, and was 
printed in the ' Athemeum,* Nov. 14, 1885. He 
was buried on June 6. Mr. Cummings (' Musical 
Society,' April, 1886) says he took the Mus.B. 
Degree at Cambridge in 1606. P. 595 a, 1. 24, 
add that the portrait referred to is a copy frx>m 
a lost original once in the possession of a Mrs. 
Fu8«eU. [W.B.S.] 

GIGELIRA. See Stbohfisdel. 
GILMORE, Patbiok Sabsfikld, a popular 
bandmaster in the United States, was born 
Dec. 25, 1829, near Dublin. While a young 
man he went to Canada with an English band 
of which he was a member, and soon after 
went across into the United States and settled 
at Salem, Massachusetts, where he was ap- 
pointed leader of a militaxy band. In 1859 
Gilmore went to Boston and organized a band, 
named after himself, which became distin- 
guished for its fine playing, the result of his 
training. During the Civil War Gilmore was a 
bandmaster in the Federal Army stationed at 
New Orleans, where, in 1864, he gave a festival 
with a monster orchestra made up from the 
army bands, and startled the audience with some 
novelties, one of which was the firing of guns by 
electricity, making the report come on the first 
beat of the bar, as though they were great 
drums. This effect was reserved for the per- 
formances of patriotic music. GiImore*s widest 
reputation, not confined to the United States, 
was earned by his success in organizing the 
two immense music festivals in Boston— one 
in 1869, known as the National Peace Jubilee, 
with an orchestra of 1000 and a chorus of 10,000 ; 
the other in 187 a, called the World's Peace 
Jubilee, with 2000 players in the band and 
20,000 choristers. On each occasion a powerful 
organ, chimes of bells, anvils and artillery were 
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added to the orchestral resources, and an im- 
mense shed was built for the concert-room. 
Shortly after the second jubilee Gilmore went to 
New York and took charge of a large military 
band, with which he has travelled over the 
United States and even about Europe (1878) on 
concert tours. He has also had charge of large 
bands at concert gardens in New York and at 
summer resorts on the neighbouring coast. His 
compositions of military and dance music, as well 
as his arrangement of works of different kinds 
for open air performance, have enjoyed a wide 
popularity. [F.H.J.] 

GIORDANI. Line 5 of article, for 1 76 2 read 
1753; ^^^y came to London with the singer 
Lini. Line 16, for Baceio read Bacio. Line 31, 
for Tomasso read Tommaso. Line 35, for Leoni 
read Lini. 

GIOVANNINI, a name interesting in musical 
history solely on account of the part it plays in 
the discussion concerning the song < WiUst du 
dein Herz mir schenken, which for many years 
was attributed to Sebastian Bach. The song 
appears in the larger of the two music books 
of Anna Magdalena Bach, written on two leaves 
now loose, but evidently once belonging to the 
volume, in which they occur after p. iii. The 
outer page of the first leaf bears the title * Aria 
di Grovannini * (sic) the song itself appearing on 
the two interior pages. As a copy of the song 
< Schlummert ein, ihr matten Augen ' is written 
on the outer page of the second leaf, it has been 
considered that the contents of these pages were 
contemporary with the rest of the book, and 
Zelter, into whose hands the volume came from 
C. P. £. Bach, hazarded the conjecture that the 
song was by Bach himself, that the Italian name 
was the equivalent of the composer's first name, 
and that the copy was made partly by Anna 
Magdalena herself. Zelter's theory became fixed 
in the public mind as a certainty, since a play 
by Ernst Leistner and a novel by A. E. Bradi- 
vogel made the composition of the song an 
incident in the love-st^ry of Bach ; and even at 
the present day the question can hardly be 
taken as settled. Forkel refused from the first 
to believe in lifi authenticity, judging it firom 
internal evidence, but Dr. W. Rust has adopted 
Zelter's theory, and has even gone so far as to 
assert that some of the bass notes are in the 
composer's autograph. (Bach-Gesellschaft, vol. 
xz. I. p. 15.) More recently, however, strong 
evidence has been brought which may be taken 
as proving the song to be the composition of an 
actual Giovannini, whose name appears in Ger- 
ber*8 Lexicon as that of an Italian violinist and 
composer who lived chiefly in Berlin from 1 740 
until his death in 1782. In the same writer's 
' Neues Lexicon ' (1812-1814) ^^® additional in- 
formation is given that about 1745 he went to 
London, and produced, under the pseudonym of 
the Count of St. Germaine, a pasticcio entitled 
'L'Incostanza delusa' in which the airs were 
much admired. He also published some violin 
solos under the same name. Dr. Spitta, in hit 
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excellent r^umi of the question (J. S. Bach, 
voL iii. p. 66 1, etc., English edition), tells us 
further that songs by Giovannini are included 
in Graefe's Odensammlung (1741 and 1743) two 
of which were since published in Lindner's 
^Geschichte dee deutschen Liedei^/ etc. (1871). 
These are said to show a strong resemblance to 
the style of * Willst da dein Hers mir schenken/ 
and there seems no longer any reasonable doubt 
that this Giovannini is the real composer. The 
external evidence quite admits the possibility of 
this, as the book may very probably have come 
into other hands after the death of Anna Mag- 
dalena Bach, and so competent a critic as Dr. 
Spitta sees no reason to endorse Dr. Rust*s 
opinion that some of the notes are in BacVs 
handwriting; while from internal evidence it 
might well be thought that no musician who had 
even a slight acquaintance with Bach*s work 
could ever suspect it to be by him. [M.] 

GICJGLINI, Antonio. Add place and date 
of birth, Fano, 18:17. (Paloschi.) 

GLADSTONE, De. Fbanois Edwabd, was 
bom at Summertown, near Oxford, March 2,1 845. 
When 14 he was articled to Dr. S. S. Wesley ,with 
whom he remained at Winchester for five years. 
After being organist for two years at Holy Trinity 
Church, Weston-super-Mare, in 1866 he obtained 
the post of organist at Llandaff Cathedral. In 
March 1870 Mr. Gladstone was appointed organ- 
ist at Chichester Cathedral, but three years later 
he moved to Brighton, where he remained until 
1876, when after a short residence in London he 
accepted the post of organist at Norwich Cathe- 
dral, which he resigned in 1881. Dr. Gladstone 
then became organist to Christ Church, Lan- 
caster Gate, London, a post which ill health 
compelled him to resign in 1886. He took the 
degree of Mus. B. Cantab, in 1876, and shortly 
after was made an Honorary Member of the 
R(iyal Academy of Music. He took the degree 
of Mu8. D. in 1879, and is also a Fellow of the 
College of Organists, a Member of the Board of 
Musical Studies at Cambridge, and a teacher of 
organ, etc.. at Uie Boyal College of Music. Haviz^ 
been lately received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, he has been recently appointed director 
of the choir at St. Mary of the A ngels, Bays water. 
Dr. Gladstone, who is one of the first of living 
English organists, has composed much music for 
his instrument l>esides services, anthems, songs, a 
chorus (witi) orchestral accompaniment), 'A wet 
sheet and a flowing sea,' an overture (MS.), a 
piano trio (MS.), and two sacred cantatas — 
* Nicodemns' and 'Philippi, or, the Acts of Paul 
and Sila:^ in Macedonia,' — the latter of which 
was written for the North- Eastern Choirs As- 
sociation, and produced ai Newcastle in July 
1883. A cantata, 'Constance of Calais,* per- 
formed by the Highbury Philharmonic Society, 
a mass in £ minor (MS.), written for the Bromp- 
ton Oratoiy, and a short mass in E b, are among 
Dr. Gladstone's most recent works. [W.B.S.] 

GLINKA, Michael Ivanovitch. Line i of 
article, /or 1803 read May 20, 1804; 1. a, /or 
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Feb. 15 re€id Feb. 2. Add that * La Vie pour 
leCzar' was produced at Covent Garden in 
Italian, July la, 1887. 

GLOCKENSPIEL, a name applied to any 
instrument by means of which a series of bells 
can be struck by a single performer, and the 
effect of a chime be produced with little trouble. 
In Germany the term includes both the snudler 
kinds of Carillons, and a stop on the or^n 
which brings a set of small bells into connection 
with the keyboard. The istromento cTacciaJo 
which appears in the score of the * Zauberfldte,* 
is such a set or frame of beUs played by means 
of a keyboard, and represents in the orchestra 
the Glockenspiel played by Papageno on the 
stage. The instrument used in German military 
bands is composed of inverted metal cups ar- 
ranged pyramidally on a support that can be 
held in the hand. It is somewhat similar in 
shape to the * Turkish crescent' formerly used in 
the British army. (See vol. iL p. aoi). It is 
th<» form of the instrument which has been 
introduced by Wagner into the orchestra; its 
effective employment in the *Feuerzauber' in 
'Die Walkiire' is a familiar instance of its 
occurrence. The peal of four large bells, cast 
for the performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
' Gk>lden Legend ' is arranged for convenience in 
a somewhat similar form. [M.] 

GLOVER, Stephen, teacher and composer, 
was bom in 181 a in London. From the year 
1840 to nearly 1870 his facile pen produced 
sacred and sentimental songs, ballads, dueu and 
pianoforte pieces, resulting in a record of some 
twelve to fifteen hundred separate compositions. 




belongs to about the same period ; * I love the 
merry sunshine,' 1847; 'What are the wild 
waves saying?' duet, 1850; *The Blind Girl to 
her Harp,' 1854 ; * The Good-bye at the door,' 
1856 ; • The Music of the Birds ' (one of his 
many duets for two ladies' voices). 1 863 ; ' Beauty 
and the Beast/ chamber opera, 1868. Le*^ 
popular but more favourable examples of hi» 
talent are perhaps contained in a collection of 
(I a) * Songs from the Holy Scriptures,' published 
by Jefferys; and his setting of Longfellow's 
< Excelsior ' is not wiUiout merit. 

Stephen Glover, who was never very robust, 
retired in early life to the country; but hia 
death took place in London (Bayswater). when 
he was 58, on Dec. 7, 1870. 

His music received that mere drawing-room 
popularity which proclaimed it worthless as re- 
presentative of genuine national song on the one 
hand, and as the effort of a pioneer of culture on 
the other. His success in the narrow field of 
his labours was enormous, and has probably not 
been equalled, in the publishers' sense, by any 
composer of the present day, although the present 
day also is not without its musicians who regard 
the expediency of the moment as their natural 
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Iaw. It is due to Stephen Glover to say, 
while considering his works in this connection, 
that little evidence of power to do better things 
appears therein. An agreeable feature in this 
older writer is the healthiness and cheerful spirit 
of his music. Sunshine, moonshine, and twilight 
— but especially sunshine — fairies, flowers, gip- 
sies, and fishermen were the subjects Stephen 
Glover loved to treat ; in conventional method 
and with supei-ficial characterization, but cor- 
rectly in the details of the simple forms and 
harmonies he affected. 

Such colourless music obtained the fovour of 
many English amateurs of the time. That the 
same cla^ of performers forty yean afterwards 
should neglect it entirely and demand a coarser, 
cleverer type of commonplace, serves to remind 
the musician that the modem drawing-room 
song, with its pent-up agony and morbid hues, 
will ere long be overtaken by its inevitable mor- 
tality. [L.M.M.] 

GNECX:J0, Fbanoisco, according to F^tis, 
was bom in 1769 at Genoa, became a pupil of 
Mariani, musical director of the Sistine Chapel 
and of the Cathedral of Savona, and died in 181 o 
at Milan. According to Begli and Paloschi, 
Gnecco was bom in 1 780, was a pupil of Cima- 
rosa, and died in 1$ 11 at Turin. Gnecco com- 
posed several operas, both serious and comic, 
of which two only, we believe, have ever been 
performed out of Italy, viz. 'Carolina e Fi- 
landro,' 1 798, at the Italian Opera in the Salle 
Favart, Paris, Oct. 11, 1817 (Castil Bhize), and 
' La Prova d'un opera seria/ opera bufifa in 2 
acts, libretto by the composer, produced at Milan 

1805, and at the Salle Louvois, Paris, Sept. 4, 

1806, with Signora Canavassi and Barilli. This 
last opera was a great success, and enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity. It was thrice revived in 
Paris, viz. in 18 10, in 183 1 with Malibran and 
Lablache ; on Oct. a 8, of the same year, with 
Pasta ; and on Nov. 20 it was played with the 
first act of ' Tancredi ' on the occasion of Mali- 
brands last appearance in Paris. In 1834 it was 
reduced to one act. ' La Prova ' was produced 
June 23, 1 83 1, at the King's Theatre, with 
Pasta, Curioni, Lablache, and, thanks to the 
last named singer, became popular. It was re- 
vived in one act July 3, 1854, with Lablache, 
Viardot-Garcia, Stigelli, and Ronconi, and was 
last produced on June 18 and 19, i860, at Her 
Majesty's, for Ciampi, since which it has dis- 
appeared from the stage. A duet from it, ' Oh 
guardate che figura,* was highly popular in 
the concert-room when sung by Viardot and 
Tamburini, and on one occasion the former 
made it a vehicle for imitation of the latter's 
mannerisms, which the gentleman by no means 
took in good part. (' Mudcal Recollections,' Rev. 
J. E. Cox.) [A.C.] 

GODARD, Benjahin Louis Paul, bora in 
Paris, Aug. 18, 1849, first studied the violin 
under Richard Hammer, and entered the Con- 
servatoire in 1863, where he studied harmony 
under Reber : he competed twice for the Prix 
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de Rome, but without success. He then left 
the institution and joined several societies for 
chamber music, in the capacity of viola-player, 
at the same time devoting himself to composition 
with an ardour and a fertility which time has 
only served to increase. He wn>te numerous 
songs, of which several are most charming, a 
number of pieces for piano, some very pretty ; 
be also orchestrated with much delicacy Schu- 
mann's ' Kinderscenen ' (produced in this form 
at the Concerts du Ch&telet in 1876), for at 
the beginning of his career he seemed to be 
specially inspired by this master both in the 
concentrated expression of his songs and in the 
elegant forms of his piano pieces. He next 
produced more fully developed compositions: 
two violin concertos, the second of which, entitle»l 
Concerto Romantique, was played at the Concerts 
Populaires by Mile. M. Tayan in 1876, and 
repeated several times both by her and M. Paul 
Viardot ; a trio for piano and strings ; a string 
quartet and a piano concerto played by G. Lewita 
at the Concerts Populaires in 1878. In this 
year Benjamin Godard, bracketed with Th. 
Dubois, carried off the prize at the musical com- 
petition instituted by the municipality of Paris, 
and his prize composition * Tasso * was performed 
with much success at the Concerts du Ch&telet 
(Dec. 18, 22, and 29, 1878). This dramatic 
symphony, written on a poem by Grandmougin, 
both the words and music of which are inspired 
by the * Damnation de Faust, 'still remains Godard's 
chief work, and that upon which his growing 
reputation is most firmly founded. The com- 
poser here shows a real talent and a rare instinct 
for orchestration, though at times his rhythms 
are apt to become too bizarre and his employ- 
ment of excessive sonority too frequent. He 
also possesses unusual feeling for the pictur- 
esque in music, and is able at will to strike 
the poetic note and to impart a vigorous dramatic 
accent. With all this we have to notice an 
inconsistent mixture of Italian forms and of 
totally opposite styles, which proves that the 
composer has not set before himself an ideal 
resulting from serious reflection. There is also 
a tendency to employ far too freely the whole 
strength of the orchestra, and an unfortunate 
habit of contenting himself with the first idea 
that occurs to him without duly considering it in 
order to enrich it in orchestration ; and lastly — ai 1 d 
this is the composer's chief fault — a too rapid pro- 
ductiveness and a too great leniency in judging 
his own works. Since the exaggerated success 
of this very interesting and promising work, M. 
Godard, intoxicated by praise, has only produced 
compositions the good qualities of which have 
often been obscured by too hasty workmanship. 
The most important are * Scenes Po^tiques* (Con- 
certs du Ch^telet, Nov. 30, 1879); a sjrmphony 
(do. Dec. 26, 1880); 'Ditme, po^me dramatique* 
(Concerts Populaires, April 4, 1880); 'Sym- 
phonie-ballet * (do. Jan. 15, 1882); 'Ouverture 
dramatique* (do. Jan. 21, 1883); 'Sjrmphonie 
Gothique* of no interest (do. Nov. 11, 1883); 
' Symphonie Orientale,' five descriptive pieces on 
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pjems by Leconte de Lisle, Aug. de Ch&tiUon, 
Victor Hugo, and Godard (for be is himself a poet 
at times), the most remarkable of which is the 
piece called ' Les Elephants,' cleverly contrived to 
give the effect of ponderous weight (do. Feb. 24, 
1884); and lastly a * Symphonic L^gendaire,' 
written partly for orchestra alone, partly for solo 
vocalists, and partly for chorus and orchestra. 
The libretto is by various poets, of whom Grodard 
is one, and forms on the whole a somewhat 
heterogeneous production, embracing all kinds of 
fantastic paraphernalia, through which the com- 
l)08er can revel in descriptive music to his heart's 
content (Concerts du Ch&telet, Dec 19, 1886). 
After the retirement of Pasdeloup, who was a 
firm admirer of Godard*s works, ana generally al- 
lowed him to conduct them himself, the latter 
formed the idea of reviving the Concerts Popu* 
laires under the name of Concerts Modemes, 
l)ut the undertaking proved impracticable, lasting 
with great difficulty till the end of its first season 
(Octi885-Aprili886). On Jan. 31,1884, Godard, 
who has not succeeded in producing any work on 
the French stage, brought out at Antwerp a 
urand opera, ' Pedro de Zalamea,' written on a 
libretto by Silvestre and IMtroyat, but without 
success. Some selections from it, performed at 
concerts in Paris, had no better fate. He has 
lately written three orchestral incidental pieces 
for *Much Ado about Nothing,' produced at 
the Od^on, Dec. 8, 1887. On Feb. 25, 1888, his 
opera * Jocelyn ' was produced at Brussels with 
moderate success. He has ready for perform- 
ance two grand operas, * Les Guelfes ' and ' Ruy 
Jiias'; it is to be hoped that they will soon 
be produced, for Godard has undoubted talent, 
and would have had much more success had he 
known how to impose a stricter discipline upon 
his natural gifts, and to judge his own compo- 
sitions more severely, without thinking that all 
the productions of his facile pen merit the at- 
tention of the musical world. [A. J.] 

GODDAKD, Ababella. The last sentence 
on p. 604 is to be corrected, as the Sonata in 
Bb, op. 106, had been introduced to England 
by M. Alexandre Billet on May 24, 1850, at St. 
Martin's Hall. In that and the following year, 
M. Billet gave thirteen concerts of chamber- 
music in London, with very interesting pro- 
grammes. 

GODFREY. Add date of death of Adolphub 
F&SDSBICK, Aug. a8, i88a. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. P. 606 a, the last 
note of the final musical example should be A. 
Line 9, for p. 98 read fo. 08 ; and 1. 22 ^ for p. 66 
read fo. 56. P. 607 a, after 1. 17 from bottom, 
add has set it for solo and chorus with accom- 
paniment for PF., violin, and cello (B. k H's. 
ed. No. 259). 

Add that the version made by Harries for use 
in Denmark appeared in the ' Flensburgsches 
Wochenblatt' for Jan. 27, 1790, imd begins *Heil 
Dir, dem liebenden.* It is expressly stated to have 
been written for the melody of ' God save great 
George the King.* The Berlin form, beginning 
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'Hell Dir, im Siegerkranz,' is by Balthasar Crer- 
hard Schumacher, and was published in the 

* Spenersche Zeitung,' Berlin, Dec 17, 1 793. Sec 
a paper by A. Hoffiman von Fallersleben in his 

* Findlinge,' Leipzig, 1859. 

Besides the authorities quoted in voL L, and 
Mr. Cummin(r8*s papers* see an article by Major 
Crawford in Julian's * Dictionary of Hynmology/ 
P- 437- 

GOETZ, Hermann. Correct date of birth to 
Dec. 7, 1840 (Paloschi, and Pougin's supplement 
to F^tis). Add to works mentioned in article : — 
Cantata 'NsLnie' (Schiller) for chorus and or- 
chestra, op. 10; Cantata 'Es liegt so still* for 
male chorus and orchestra, op. 11 ; six songs, 
op. I a ; and * Grenrebilder,* six pianoforte pieces, 
op. 13. His posthumous works include a setting 
of Psalm cxxxvii. for soli, chorus and orchestra, 
first performed in England by the London Musical 
Society, June 37, 1879 ; Quintet in C minor for 
piano and strings (with double bass) ; a piano 
sonata for four hands, concertos for piano and 
violin ; and several songs and vocal quartets. 

GOLDBERG, Joseph Pasquale, bom at 
Vienna Jan. i, 1825 ; began his career as a 
violinist, as a pupil of Mayseder, and studied 
counterpoint and composition under Ritter von 
Seyfried at Vienna. At the age of la he ap- 
peared at the Grand Redoutensaal, and per- 
formed a concerto in E minor, with orchestra, of 
his own composition, dedicated to Spohr. After 
a few years he left Vienna for Italy, and played 
at Trieste, Venice, Bergamo, etc. From Italy 
he went to Paris, and was then urged by Rubini 
and Meyerbeer to become a singer ; he received 
his vocal instruction from Rubini and Bordogni, 
and afterwards from the old Lamperti in Italy. 
He was engaged for three years as Primo Basso 
assoluto, in the principal theatres of Italy. At 
the age of 18 he made his d^ut at Padua in 
Donizetti's *■ Regina di Golconda,' and met with 
a most favourable reception. At Verona and 
Genoa he sang with his sister, Fanny Goldberg 
Marini, at that time one of the most celebrated 
prima donnas of Italy, in ' Maria di Rohan.' 
But being of a serious and retiring disposition, 
and detesting the stage, he decid^ to leave it, 
and returned to Paris determined to sing only at 
concerts and to teach the art of singing. At 
Paris he became a &vourite, and was on the 
most intimate terms with Rossini, Donizetti, 
Chopin, Hal^vy and Thalberg. In 1847 he 
came to London to fulfil a six- weeks engagement 
with Jullien. From 1850 to 1861 he made 
several provincial concert tours in England with 
Grid, Alboni, Mario, etc., and then settled in 
London, where he has since remained as a pro- 
fessor of singing. Among his pupils we will 
name Giuglini and Brignoli, Mme. Gassier, Mme. 
Rabatinsky, and his own sister, Catherina Gold- 
berg-Strossi, who earned a great success at La 
Scala, Milan, and at the Grand Teatro, Barcelona. 
In 1 87 1 Mr. Goldbei^ was commissioned bj 
Correnti, Minister of Public Instruction, to 
report upon the Conservatoires of Italy, and to 
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propose reform! in the method of inatructioii. 
MJH proposals were approved by Lauro Koiwiy 
the then Principal of the Naples Conservatorio, 
and have since been put in force throughout 
Italy. In consideration of these services Gold- 
berg was created a Knight of the Crown of Italy. 
A large number of hit vocal compositions have 
been published and sung by the most celebrated 
singers here and on the continent. He was also 
the composer of 'La Maria Trionfale/ which was 
played by the military bands when the troops of 
Victor Emanuele entered Rome for the first 
time. Mr. Goldberg has been many years pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of 'Music, and also 
professor to H.R.H. the Princess Louise. [G.] 

GrOLDMARK, Kabl. Correct date of birth 
to May 1 8, 1830, on the authority of Paloschi, 
and Pougin*s supplement to F^tis. Add that 
his three-act opera 'Merlin* was produced in 
Vienna, Nov. 19, 1886. Selections from it were 
given at a Richter concert in the following year. 
A new symphony in E b was given at Pesth in 
1887. 

GOLDSCHMIDT. P. 608, 1. 7, note that 
Joachim and von Bulow, though studying at 
Leipzig, were not in the Conservatorium. Add 
that he introduced in Germany Handel*s ' Ode 
for S. Cecilia*8 day/ and in England conducted 
' L* Allegro ed II Penseroso/ for which he wrote 
additional accompaniments. These works had 
not been heard in Germany or England in a 
complete form since Handel's time. 

GOLINELLI, Stefano, bom Oct. a6, 1818, 
at Bolngna, was taught pianoforte playing and 
counterpoint by Benedetto Donelli, and compo- 
sition by Vaccaj. He was professor at the Liceo 
of Bologna from 1840 to 1870, having been ap- 
pointed by Rossini while director. To this 
composer Golinelli dedicated his 24 Preludes for 
pianoforte, op. 23. He became acquainted with 
Hiller while on a visit to Bologna in 1842, and 
dedicated to him his 12 Studies, op. 15. He 
subsequently made a tour throughout Italy, and 
acquired a reputation as a composer. He also 
played in France. Germany, and England, ap- 
pearing in London in 185 1 at the Musical 
Union, playing with Sivori and Piatti. He 
retired from public life altogether in 1870, and 
ham since resided at Bologna or in the country. 
His compositions, to the number of 200, published 
by Ricordi, T. Boosey k Co. and Breitkopf k 
Hartel, are written exclusively for the piano. 
They include 5 Sonatas, 3 Toccate (op. 38, 48, 
and 186) ; 24 Preludes dedicated to Mile. Louise 
Farrenc (op. 69); 14 Preludes, 'Ai Giovani 
Pianisti'(op. 177), adopted by the Liceo ; Album, 
dedicated to Mercadiuite ; Tarantella, op. ^3 ; 
Barcarola, op. 35; <AdMe et Virginia, 2 
melodies, op. 34 ; ' Le Viole Mammole,' op. 39 ; 
Allegretto giojoso, Milan 1878; operatic fan- 
tasias, etc. [A.C.] 

GOLLMICK, Adolph, bom Feb. 5. 1825, at 
Frank fort-on-the-Main. He received instruction 
on the pianoforte from his father, Carl GoUmick 
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(i 796-1866), writer and composer, and on the 
violin from Riefstahl and Heinrich Wolf. In 
1844 ^^ came and settled in London, and gave 
his first concert Aug. 21 at Pape's Pianoforte 
Rooms. He was favourably received both as 
pianist and violinist. In 1847 ^® founded the 
Reunion des Beaux Arts, in 1864 the West- 
bourne Operatic Society, and in 1879 the Kil- 
bum Musical Association. In addition he gave 
concerts in London and the provinces, and at 
Hamburg, Frankfort, etc. His compositions in- 
clude the operas * Balthazar,* performed in private 
at Frankfort, i860 ; * The Oracle,* Bijou Theatre, 
Bayswater, 1864; 'Dona Costanza,' Criterion 
Theatre, 1875; 'The Heir of Linne,* operatic 
cantata, Dublin and St. Gorge's Hall, 1877 ; 
* The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,' dramatic 
cantata, London, Birmingham, etc., 1877 ; a sym- 
phony in C minor, MS. ; a pianoforte quartet and 
trio in C minor ; drawing-room pieces, 'Abschied,* 
' The Dripping Well,' 'La Flatteuse ' ; transcrip- 
tions of German Volkslieder, various songs, etc. 
He died in London March 7, 1883. [A.C.] 

GOMEZ, A. C. P. 6090, L 4 from bottom, 
add date of production of 'Fosca,* Feb. 16, 1873. 
P. 609 6, 1. 3, /or in read July 19. 

GOODBAN, Thomas. Correct date of birth 
to Dec. 1 784. 

GOOVAERTS, Alphonse Jban Mabie Ak- 
db£, bom at Antwerp, May 25, 1847, comes of 
an artistic family, his grandfather being a Flemish 
poet of some celebrity, and his &ther an excel- 
lent amateur musician. When still a child M. 
Goovaerts showed great talent for music, but after 
some education at the Jesuits* College at Ant- 
werp, owing to family losses he was obliged at 
the age of 15 to embrace a mercantile career. 
During this part of his life he studied music with 
the greatest assiduity, and soon after 1866 (when 
he obtained a post in the Antwerp Town Library) 
his sacred motets began to be performed in the 
churches of his native town. From 1868 to 
1874 he published seven small volumes of Flemish 
songs, to words by Frani Willems, set for three 
voices and intended for the use of primary 
Flemish schools In 1869 his * Messe Solennelle,' 
for orchestra, chorus, and organ, was performed 
on St. Cecilia's Day with great success, although 
it was the work of a musician entirely self>taught 
in harmony, composition, and orchestration. It 
had been preceded by a small Mass a 4 with 
organ accompaniment and several Flemish songs, 
etc. M. Goovaerts next began to occupy himself 
with literature, without however neglecting the 
composition of church music In 1874 ^® began 
the efforts for the reform of church music by 
which he is best known. Having been appointed 
musical secretary to the Antwerp Cathedral, he 
established an amateur Domchor, for which he 
transcribed ninety motets, etc., by Palestrina, 
Lasso, and the great Flemish and Italian com- 
posers. These attempted reforms met with strong 
opposition, to which M. Goovaerts replied by 
articles in the 'F^^ration Artistique' and other 
papers, and by a work on the subject published 
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nmultaneoosly in French and Flemieh, 'La 
Musiqae d'^glise. Considerations sur son ^tat 
actuel et Histoire abr^g^ de toutes les ^oles de 
I'Europe.* After two journeys in Germany and 
Holland, to study the work of the Ratisbon school 
of the former country and the Gregorian Associa- 
tion of the latter, M. Goovaerts in 1881 became 
one of the leaders of the Gregorian Association 
founded by the Belgian bishops in that year* 
for which he has recently composed a motet, 
' Adoramus,* for four equal voices. In 1877 ^® 
was crowned by the Belgian Academic, and in 
1880 he received the gold medal for his ' History 
of Music Printing in the Netherlands.* In the 
same year appeared his valuable work on Abra- 
ham Verhoeven, which was translated into Flem- 
ish in the following year. M. Goovaerts, after 
having been for some time Assistant Librarian 
at the Antwerp Town Library, is now (1887) 
employed at the Archives Royales at Brussels. 
He is a member of many learned societies, both 
Belgian and foreign. The following is a list of 
his principal musical and literary works : — 



MUSICAL. 

Adomniu. 
Ave Terum. 
Tftatum Ergo. 
O Jetu, taplentta. 
No«l (P. V.) 
Lleder and SeaoM. 
OhonU Music eto. 



< 



Ave Mftri*. 
2 BAlutarU. 
Flemish Songs. 
Piece* for Piano and Violin. 
Petite Mesne. 
Messe 8oIeiineIIe. 
Dree stemmige Llederen voorde 
ScbooUengd. 

LITERART. 
Notice biographlqae et biblio- La Muaiqoe d*EgIlae (tramlatad 

graphlque sur Pierre Pbaltee.l into Flemish). 

imprimeur de Musique k AD-|G4n^ogiedelafamtlledeLiagre. 

vers au 16« sltele, sulvie du Le Pelntre Mlctael-Ange Immeu- 

cauloguechronologiqaedeaes. raet. 

impressions. j G^ntelogie de la flunille Woaters. 

LevensscbeU van Bidder Loo de Histoire et Bibllographle de la 

Burbure. i TrpographieMnslGaledaasIet 

Une nouvelle osuvre de Pierre Be- Pays Bas. 

noit. analyst par Pierre Ptaa- Origine des Oasettas et Nouralles 

Itee (translated into Flemish). Periodiques. Abraham Ver- 
Notice HiAtoriqua sur un Ubleau hoeven (transl. into Flemish). 

de Michel- Angelo de Carar' Articles In the Biographie Na> 

vagglo. ' tionale. I W.B.S.] 

GORDIGIANI, Luioi. Last line of article, 
for in read May i. 

GORIA, A. E. See voL ii. p. 733 6. 

GOSS, Sir John. Line 3 of article add date 
of birth, Dec. 27, 1800. P. 611 a. 1. 9, complete 
(late of ' The Church Psalter, etc.\ 1856. Add 
date of Goss's death. May 10, 1880. 

GOSSEC, F. J. Add to list of works an 
oratorio, ' L^Arche d'alliance,' performed at the 
Concert Spirituel ; Choruses to the tragedy of 
•Electra' (1783); 'Berthe' (with Philidor and 
Botson, Brussels 1775); operas, 'Hylas et 
Silvie/ * La Reprise de Thoulon,' and * Le Peri- 
gourdin,* not publicly performed. It should also 
be noticed that the introduction of horns into the 
orchestra is attributed to him, and that the em- 
ployment of the gong or tam-tam in his funeral 
music in honour of Mirabeau is the first instance 
of its use as an orchestral instrument. [M.] 

GOSTLING, Rsv, John, bom about the 
middle of the 1 7th century, was sworn a gentle- 
man extraordinary of the Chapel Royal on Feb. 
35, 1678, and three days later was admitted in 
ordinary, on the death of William Tucker. He 
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is called 'a base from Canterbury, Master of 
Arts.' He subsequently became a minor cftooxi 
of Canterbury, vicar of Littleboum, chaplain to 
the King, Sub-dean of St. Paul's and Prebendwy 
of Lincoln. He died July 17, 1733. He was 
one of the most famous singers of lus time, on 
account of the volume and compass of his bass 
voice. He was one of the ' minister? * at the 
coronations of James II, and of William and 
Mary. Hawkins gives an anecdote explainii^ 
the origin of Purceirs anthem, * They that go 
down to the sea in ships,' a work written to suit 
GostIing*s voice, and at his own request, in his 
History, p. 707 (Novello's ed.). [See voL L 
p. 148 a, iii. p. 47 a, 49 6.] [M.] 

GOTTSCHALK, Louis Mobeau, born at 
New Orleans, May 2, 1829, of an English father. 
Doctor of Sdence at Cambridge, Mass.. and a 
French mother, daughter of Count Antoine de 
Brusld, colonel of a cavalry regiment and govei^ 
nor of St. Domingo at the time of the insorreo- 
tion. His family being in easy circunistancefl^ 
yoimg Gottschalk studied the piano as an 
amusement ; at the age of 1 2, having^ already 
gained much applause as a performer, he obtained 
permission to go to France in order to perfect 
himself. In Paris his first master was Charles 
Hall^; he afterwards studied with C&mille 
Stamaty, and for composition with Maleden, 
who was Saint-Saens* first master. While he 
was in Europe his family sustained heavy 
pecuniary losses, and he at once thought of turn- 
ing his talents to account. He was not content 
with merely playing in drawing-rooms, but giave 
concerts, by which his name as a composer and 
pianist was quickly established. He also made 
a professional tour in the French provinces. 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Spain, in which last 
country he had an enormous success (185a). On 
his return from his travels he was recalled by his 
father to New Orleans. He then b^an his first 
tour through America, playing his piano compo> 
sitions and conducting his orchestral works at 
monster festivals ; a symphony entitled * La Xuit 
des Tropiques,' a triumphal cantata, an overture, 
fragments of an unpublished opera, etc., were 
heard in this way. His success was so great 
that an American speculator. Max Strakosi^, 
since famous for having brought out Mme. PaUi, 
engaged him to make an enormous tour through 
the States. From this period Gottschalk^s career 
was one of incessant and successful travel. He 
died suddenly at Rio de Janeiro, Dec. i^, 1S69, 
at the very time when, tired of his wandering 
life, he was planning a quiet retreat at Paris. 
For some time he had been weakened by fever 
and fatigue, and at one of his concerts, as if 
seized by a fatal presentiment, he was unable to 
finish his last composition, ' La Morte.* Prob- 
ably no artist travelled more than Gottschalk ; 
in Spanish America, where he was idolized 
by the public, there is scarcely a town of any 
importance where he did not give concerts. He 
wroie voluminously for the piano, and his works, 
popular at the time of their production, have 
an originality and a local colour which were 
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mnch enhanced by the extraordinary charm, 
passion, and melancholy of his playing. He 
began to compose at the age of sixteen, and his 
' Bananier,' at one time famous in both hemi- 
spheres, dates from this time. Few of his pieces, 
except a Tarantella for piano and orchestra, 
often played by Plants, have lived to the present 
day, and even most of their titles are forgotten. 
Gottachalk himself is only remembered as an ex- 
ceptionally gifted virtuoso, whose successes were 
considerable, but who was not a great artist in 
the highest sense of the term, since he was never 
connected with the classical school, and his com- 
positions owe their worth entirely to the charm, 
freshness, and variety of his playing. [AkI.] 

GOUNOD, Charles FBAN9018. The follow- 
ing observations are to be added to the article in 
vol. i. p. 613, etc. : — In spite of the entire failure 
of * Polyeucte/ he continued to write new works 
for the Op^ra, where, up to the present time, 
* Faust,' originally written for another theatre, 
has alone held its ground. 'Le Tribut de 
Zamora' was represented on April i, 1881, but 
the opera disappeared from the bills as quickly 
as * Polyeucte had done. He then took up 
his first opera, * Sapho,* enlarged it into four 
acts, added some music, and produced it in this 
form on Apr. a, 1884. According to the general 
opinion the work lost by this treatment, and the 
only parts which were still pleasing were those 
in which a certain youthful charm was found in 
the midst of purely scholastic scoring. The result 
was not such as the author had wished for, and 
' Sapho' was withdrawn after a limited number of 
representations. For several years past, Gounod 
has plunged into a religious mysticism, and de- 
voted himself to the composition of great sacred 
works. The first of these, *The I^emption,' 
sketched in 1868, but not finished till 1881, was 
performed at the Birmingham Festival of 1882, 
and in Paris, April 3, 1884; the second, < Mors 
et Vita,* composed when he was rewriting 
'Sapho,* was produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1885, and in Paris May aa, 1886. 
This new ideal of dramatico-religious music, 
which he calls ' music treated in the style of 
fresco ' {musi^e plane et peinte d fretmie) seems 
to liave first occurred to Gounod when he turned 
his attention to religious subjects in order to 
emulate the reputation of Berlioz*s ' Enfance du 
Christ ' and Massenet's ' Marie Magdeleine,' and 
desired to introduce innovations on the work of 
his rivals. He has made simplicity an absolute 
rule. The long recitatives on a single note, or 
rising and descending by semitones, the solo parts 
proceeding invariably by the intervals of a third, a 
sixth, or an octave, while the choral and orches- 
tral parts adhere to incessant reiterations of the 
same chords ; these impart a monotony and a 
heaviness to the work which must wearv the best 
disposed audience. The same style predominates 
in the * Messe k Jeanne d*Arc,' which he declared 
his intention of composing on his knees in the 
Cathedral of Rheims on the stone on which Joan 
of Arc knelt at the coronation of Charles VII. 
This work was first performed in the Cathedral 
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of Rheims, July a4, 1 887, and in the church of 
S. Eustache in Paris, Nov. aa, 1887. S. Cecilia's 
Day. A fourth Mes^se Solennelle and a Te Deum 
have jtist been published. When Verdi was made 
grand officer of the Ldgion d'honneur in March 
1880, Gounod received the same distinction (July 
1880); and in January 1881 this title, n most 
exceptional one for a composer, was conferred on 
Ambroise Thomas. As neither one nor the other 
has as yet obtained the 'grand croix,' there can 
be no cause for jealousy. [See voi. iv. p. 104, 
where correct statement in line 5 from end of 
article Thomas.] [A.J,] 

GOW, Nkil, Add days of birth an«l death, 
March a a, and March i. To the end of article 
add that Nathaniel Grow, bom at Inver, May 38, 
1766, died in Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1831, wrote 
the song * Caller Herrin\* He held a position in 
the fashionable world of Edinburgh similar to 
that held by his father, and in his later years had 
received a pension from George IV. His brother, 
Neil, composed the songs 'Flora Macdonald's 
Lament ' and ' Bonnie Prince Charlie.* [M.] 

GRABU, Lewis, or Louis Grabut, or some- 
times Grebus, a French musician, who came to 
England about 1666, and finding favour with 
Charles IL, whose predilection for everythinq; 
French was unbounded, was assigned a promi- 
nent place in the direction of the Court music, to 
the great chagrin of John Banister, then * Master 
of the Music' Upon Oct. i, 1667, ^® produced 
at Court an ' English Song upon Peace/ which 
Pepys, who heard it, criticised very unfavourably, 
although admitting, at the same time, that * the 
instrumental musick he had brought by practice to 
play very just.' His incapacity both as performer 
and composer were commented upon by Pelham 
Humfrey (Pepys, Nov. 15, 1667). His opera, 'Ari- 
adne, or, The Marriage of Bacchus,' originally 
composed to French text, was p^wluced at Drury 
Lane, adapted to English words, in 1 674. He was 
selected to compose the music for Dryden's opera, 
'Albion and Albanius,* produced at Dorset 
Garden, June 6, 1685, at great expense, but 
performed for six nights only. It has been 
asserted that its failure was occasioned by the 
Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, the news of 
which reached London on the last day it was 
played : the real causes however were the innate 
worthlessness of both drama and music. Both 
were published, and readers may therefore judge 
for themselves. Dryden, in his preface to the 
piece bestowed some extravagant encomiums 
upon Grabu, extolling him above all English 
composers, but a few years later changed his 
tone and awarded the palm to Purcell. A 
satirical song upon the piece, ridiculing both 
author and composer, is contained in Hawkins's 
History (Novello's edition, 707). It is presumed 
that Grabu lost his Court appointment at the 
devolution, but he seems to have remained in 
England, ns in 1690 he composed the instru- 
mental muMic for Waller's alteration of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's * Maid's Tragedy,' A few songs 
by him are contained in some of the collections 
of the period. [W.H.H.] 
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GRADENER, Cabl G. P., bom Jan. 14, 
181 2, at Rostock, received hi^ first musical 
employment as a violoncellist at Helsingfors. 
After three years he went to Kiel and was ap- 
pointed Musikdirector to the University there, a 
post which he retained for ten years. In 1851 
he founded an academy for vocal music at Ham- 
burg, and remained there imtil in 186 a he was 
appointed to teach singing and theory in the 
Vienna Conservatorium. After three years he 
returned to Hamburg, where the rest of his life 
was spent. In 1867 he joined F. W. Grund in 
forming the Hamburger Tonkimstlerverein, the 
presidentship of which he held for some years. 
As a composer of chamber music, the chief 
interest of which centres in the ingenuity and 
freshness of its harmonies and the excellence of 
its form, he is justly esteemed. His works in- 
clude two pianoforte quintets, two trios, three 
string quartets, an octet, two symphonies, besides 
a concerto, a sonata, and many pieces for the 
piano. He died at Hamburg, June 11, 1883. 
His son Hebhann, bom May 8, 1844, at Kiel, 
entered the Vienna Conservatorium in 186 a ; in 
1864 was appointed organist at Gumpendorf, 
and became a member of the court orchestra in 
Vienna. In 1874 he was appointed teacher of 
harmony, etc., in the Conservatorium, and in 
1 88a received the title of Professor. In 1886 
he became director of the academical society for 
orchestral music, and of the academical Gesang- 
verein. His compositions, though not numerous, 
show very strong individuality. As in the case 
of his father, be is at his best in chamber music ; 
his piano quintet has been played in London 
with success. His * Lustspielouvertiire ' and an 
octet for strings may also be mentioned. [M.] 

GRAHAM, Georqe Fabquhab. Line 3 of 
article, /or in 1790 read Dec. 2g, 1789. 

GRAND OPERA. P. 617 a, 1. 19 from 
bottom, for dramatic essay read essay in this 
form of opera. P. 617 6, 1. 5, for * La Favorite ' 
read * Don Carlos.' 

GRAND PIANO. For the third paragraph 
of the article read as follows : — ^The Silbermann 
pianos bought by Frederick the Great, still pre- 
^erved at Potsdam (at the Town Palace, the 
New Palace, and Sans Souci) are three in number, 
and are of the grand form. They are copies of 
the grand pianos by Cristofori dated i7ao and 
1726, which are preserved at Florence. This 
important fact was determined by the writer on 
a special visit to Berlin in 1881. P. 618 a, 1. 15. 
The actions here referred to are different. [See 
PiANOFOBTE.] Line a 5, for rather to Silbennaun*s 
ideal read to an early Grerman action (not 
Schroeter's model) improved upon by Stein. For 
1. 4 from end of article, read Allen's tubes and 
plates', patented in i8ao. [A.J.H.] 

GRAND PRIX DE ROME. In the Ust of 
composers, under the year 1 859, for Eugfene read 
Ernest. 

The following list completes the number of 
composers who have gained the prize since the 
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publication of the article in vol. i. p. 618, until 
the present time : — 

1878. Broatln and Bouueau. * LailSSS- VId&L ' Le aUdtateur.* 

Fille de Jepht^.' . 1884. Debuny. ' L'Enfiuit pro- 

1879. Hue. 'M^d^e.' digue.' 

1880. HUIemkchar (Laden). * Fin- 1881. Lerouz. 'Eodymlon.* 

gaU' 1886. Savard. 'LaVislondeS&al. 

1881. No fint prize. 1887. Cturpentier. 'Didoii.* 

1882. Marty and Piern*. * Edith.'! 

After the year 1803 the competition for the 
Grand Prix de Rome was decided by the Institat. 
In 1864 it was modified by a decree of Napoleon 
III: fipom 1864 to 1 87 1 the works were judged 
by a special jury composed of nine members 
drawn by lot from a list chosen by the general 
superintendent of theatres. Since 187a the finad 
judgment has been restored to the united sec- 
tions of the Acad^mie des Beaux Arts ; and the 
method of procedure is as follows : — ^The six 
composers forming the musical section of the In- 
stitut (now represented by MM. Thomas, Gounod, 
Reyer, Massenet, Saint-Saens, and Delibes), 
assisted by three composers not belonging to the 
above-mentioned body, give a previous verdict 
which the entire Acad^mie has to ratify or veto. 
The competition takes place in June, and the 
performance of the prize cantata in October, at 
the annual public s^nce of the Academic des 
Beaux Arts. [A.J.] 

GRAS, Mme. J. A. D0BU8. Correct date of 
birth from 1807 to Sept. 7, 1804. P. 619 a, 1. 5 
from bottom, after retirement add the words 
from the Grand Opera. (See Damobeat;, vol. i. 
4a8 h.) 

GRASSINI, JosEPHiNA. Line 5 from end of 
article, for in January read Jan. 3, 

GRAUN, K. H. Add that the • Tod Jesu ' 
was performed at an orchestral concert given by 
the Royal Academy of Music on April i, 1887, 
under the direction of Mr. Bamby. 

GRAZIANI. Add christian name, Fban- 
CESCO, and that he was bom at Fermo, April a6, 
1839. His brother, LoDovico, bom at Fermo, 
August 1833, was a tenor singer of some celebrity. 
He died in May 1885. 

GREATHEED, Rev. Samuel Stephenson, 
was born in Somersetshire on Feb. a a, 1813. 
He received his first instruction in harmony from 
Mr. W. Chappell Ball, organist of St. Mary's, 
Taunton. In 1831 he entered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. as 
fourth wrangler in 1835, and was elected to a 
Fellowship in 1837. ^^ May 1838 he was or- 
dained by Bishop Allen (of Ely), and in the 
same year vacated his Fellowship by marriage. 
In 1838 and 1839 Mr. Greatheed spent about 
six months in Berlin, where he studied music 
under G. W. Schwarz. In 1840 he was appointed 
to the Curacy of West Drayton, Middlesex, and 
in 1862 to the Rectory of Corringham, Essex. 
Mr. Greatheed began to study counterpoint 
systematically in 1844. His published works are 
as follows : — * Te Deum,* composed upon the 
original melody ; * Benedictus,' * Magnificat,* and 
'Nunc Dimittis,' upon the Sth tone ; ten anthems; 
• Enoch's Prophecy,* a short oratorio, performed 
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by the Haimonic Union, June ii, 1856; masic 
to Bishop Coxe's • Hymn of Boyhood * ; organ 
fugue in the Dorian mode ; * Quam dilectA,' 
varied for the organ ; many harmonies to old 
Church melodies ; a few original chants and 
hymn tunes ; and some pieces for domestic use. 
He is also the author of ' A sketch of the History 
of Sacred Music from the earliest Age/ which ap- 
peared in the Church Builder (187^1879), and a 
* Treatise on the Science of Music * in Stewart's 
Teacher's Assistant (1878-9). [W.B.S.] 

GREEK PLAYS, Incidental Music to. 
The great interest which has of late years been 
taken at the English Universities in the per- 
formances of Greek dramas in the original has 
given opportunity for the composition of choruses 
and incidental music. As these works are of 
some importance in the history of English music, 
a list of them is here appended : — 

The Agamemnon of Aesichylus ; The Eumenldea ol Aetchy^lus ; 

oxford. June 1880. Miulo by CtmbHdge. Dec. 1 to 6^ 188S. 

Walter Famttt. Music by 0. V. Stanford. 

The AJax of 8ophocIet ; Cam- The Alcestis of Kuripldes; Oxford, 

bridge. Not. 28 to Dec. 2. 18S2 May 18 to M. 1887. Music by C. 

MusicbySirO. A. Mactarren. | U.Lloyd. 
The Bird! of Aristophanes ; Cam-iThe Oedipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 

bridge. Nov. 27. to Dec. 1. ims.l cles; Cambridge. Not. 22 toW. 

Music by C. Hubert B. Parry. I 1887. Music by 0. V Stanford. 

[M.] 
GREENE, Maurice, Mus. D. Line 16, /or 
deskthread retirement. Greene died Dec. i (cottiu- 
plate) or Dec. 3 (Vicar-Choral Book), not Sept. i. 
On May 13, 1888, Dr. Greene's body was re- 
moved from St. 01ave*8, Jewry, and re-interred 
in St. Paul's Cathedral beside that of Dr. Boyce. 
(See • Mus. Times,* June 1888.) 

GREGOIR, Jacques Mathieu Joseph, born 
at Antwerp Jan. 18, 181 7, made his first appear- 
ance as a pianist in Dussek's B minor Concerto 
when only eight yeare old. After the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he was sent to Paris to study under 
Herz, but his health obliged him to return to his 
native country after a few years. Subsequently 
he went with his brother to Biberich, where he 
studied with Rumniel until 1837, when he re- 
turned to Antwerp. His success as a performer 
was very great, and some compositions other than 
the numerous works written for his own instru- 
ment were favourably received. A *Lauda 
Sion,* a cantata, * Faust,* and an opera in three 
acts, * Le Gondolier de Venise * were produced 
shortly before 1 848, in which year he established 
himself for a time in Brussels. After a years' 
work as music-teacher in an English school at 
Bruges, he returned to Brussels. Many succes- 
ful concert-tours were undertaken by him in 
Gennany, Switzerland, and elsewhere. Ue died 
at Brussels Oct. 29, 1876. His pianoforte works 
include a concerto, op. 100, several excellent 
books of studies, besides fantasias and other 
'Jb-a wing room pieces. He collaborated in several 
itiets for piano and violin with Vie ux temps and 
Leonard, and in several for piano and violoncello 
with Joseph Servais. 

His brother, Edouakd Geobges Jacques, was 
bom at Turnhout, Nov. 7, 182a. After the 
journey to Biberich mentioned above, he ap- 
peared in London in 184 1, with success, and in 
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the following year undertook a concert tour with 
the sisters MilanoUo ; in 1 847 and 1 849 several 
of his compositions were produced at Amster- 
dam and in Paris, and after a short tenure of a 
musical professorship at the Normal School at 
Lierre, he settled down at Antwerp, where he 
has since exercised a powerful influence in 
musical matters. He has produced a large num- 
ber of compositions in various forms, among the 
most prominent of which are the following; — 
' Les Croisades,' historical symphony (Antwerp, 
1846) ; * La Vie,* opera (Antwerp. Feb. 6, 
1848); *Le Dfluge' symphonic oratorio (Ant- 
werp, Jan. 31, 1849); '^ Belgen in 1848,' 
drama ^-ith overture, airs, choruses, etc. (Brus- 
sels, 1 851); ', La demibre nuit du Comte 
d'l^ont ' (Brussels, 1851); 'Leicester,* drama 
with incidental music (Brussels, Feb. 13, 1854); 
* Willem Beukels,* Flemish comic opera (Brussels, 
July 21, 1856), *La Belle Bourbonnaise,' comic 
opera, and 'Marguerite,* grand opera. Two 
overtures, many part-songs for male chorus, 
numerous works for piano, organ and harmonium, 
to the interests of which last instrument he is 
particularly devoted, are also among his compo- 
sitions. His contributions to musical literature 
are scarcely less abundant than his musical 
productions. He has taken an active part in 
musical journalism, besides writing a number of 
essays on historical subjects. These latter, though 
containing much valuable material, are not 
always reliable, as the writer is too much given 
to accepting information from any quarter. A 
History of the Organ, published at Brussels in 
1865, is perhaps the most useful of his literary 
productions. [M.] 

GREGORLA.N TONES. THE. (Lat. Toni 
Gregoriani ; Toni Psalmorutn ; Fr. Leg Chants 
Oregoriem ; The Psalm-Tones, or Psalm-Tunes.) 

The Gregorian Psalm-Tones are, beyond all 
controversy, the oldest Melodies now known to 
be in existence. So great is their antiquity, that 
no one has ever yet succeeded, with any degree 
of certainty, in tracing them to their original 
source. Though the arguments advanced by 
the Prince Abbot Gerbert von Homau, Padre 
Martini, P. Kircher, P. Lambilotte, Mersenne, 
Rousseau, the Abb^ Le Boeuf, Baini, and the 
later writers M. de Coussemaker, Kiesewetter, 
Gevaerts and Ambros, have thrown much valu- 
able light upon the subject, not one of these 
speculators can be said to have arrived at a 
satisfactory conclusion. Three only of the numer- 
ous theories proposed seem to rest upon any 
reasonable basis — those, namely, which pretend 
t<) trace the so-called Gregorian Melodies to a 
Greek, an early Christian, or a Hebrew origin. 
On one point only are all authorities agreed. 
No doubt exists as to the historical fact, that the 
Psalm-Tones were sung by the primitive Chris- 
tians, and, through them, handed down by oral 
tradition alone, until, through the efforts of S. 
Ambrose in the 4th century, and S. Gregory in 
the 6th, they were collected, classified, and re- 
duced to rule and order, in a form which, pro- 
tected by ecclesiastical authority, has remained 
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in uninterrupted use in the Church to the pre- 
sent (lay. 

This fact admitted, the question arises, whence 
did tlie primitive Christians obtain the venerable 
Melodies they have handed down to us ? 

The objections to the suggestion that they in- 
vented them are very strong Indeed. The Church 
was too much shaken by persecution, during the 
first three centuries of its existence, to afford its 
members an opportunity for the introduction of 
new Art-forms into Services which were of 
necessity conducted with the utmost possible 
secrecy and caution. There is abundant evi- 
dence to prove that the Psalms were sung in the 
Catacombs; but, none whatever to show that 
those who sang them composed the Music to 
which they were adapted. 

Still more extravagantly improbable is the 
popular and widely-spread theory that the early 
Christians derived their Music from the Greeks. 
If the Psalm-Tones really came firom Greece, 
they must have been used in the worship of 
Di«>nysos, or some other deity equally obnoxious 
both to the Christians and the Jews. Is it pos- 
sible to believe that men who were content to 
suffer Martyrdom, rather than utter a single 
word which could be construed into toleration 
for heathen superstitions, would have consented 
to sing the Psalms to heathen Melodies ? More- 
over, though the Ecclesiastical Modes have been 
universally named, since the time of Boethius, 
after those of the Greek system, they are so far 
from corresponding with them, that it would be 
impossible to accommodate them to the tonality 
demanded by the Pythagorean Section of the 
Canon. If, therefore, they are really of Greek 
origin, their constitution must have been changed 
beyond all possibility of recognition — a supposi- 
tion quite untenable. 

There remains the theory, that the Psalm- 
Tones were brought to Rome by the primitive 
Christian converts, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. And here, it must be con- 
fessed, the probabilities lie entirely, on the side 
of the theorists^ What more natural than that 
the persecuted refugees should have sung the 
Psalms, in the Catacombs, to the Melodies to 
which they had sung them in the Temple — the 
Melodies to which, beyond all doubt, the in- 
spired words had originally been set? The 
theory is so enticing, that hard-headed critics 
have been tempted to condemn it as empty 
sentimentality; yet, it cannot be denied that 
it rests upon a foundation of plain common- 
sense. 

The structure of the Psalm-Tones strongly 
favours this theory. They represent the only 
known form of simple Melody to which it is 
possible to sing the words of the Psalms, without 
obscuring their sense; adapting themselves so 
closely to the parallelism of Semitio Poetry, 
that, whether the Psalms be sung in the 
original Hebrew, or in the form of Latin, Eng- 
lish, or any other trannlationH, the song and the 
sense never fail to go together— a fact which 
was so strongly felt, when the Choral Service 
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was restored, in our English Cathedrals, during 
the reign of King Charles II., that the Com- 
posers of the School of the Restoration could find 
no other model than this to serve as the basis of 
their Anglican Single and Double Chants, though 
the whole rang^ of musical form was at their 
command. 

In considering the construction of the Greifo- 
rian Tones, we must bear in mind, that, in the 
Roman Office-Books, the Psalm is both preceded, 
and followed, by a special Antiphon. It is in- 
dispensable that this Antiphon should terminate 
upon the Final of the Mode ; but it is not at all 
necessary that the Psalm-Tone should do so, 
since its true termination is supplied by the 
Antiphon, without which it would be incom- 
plete: and, in point of fact, very few of the 
Psalm- Tones actually do terminate upon the 
Final. 

The Psalm-Tones, as bequeathed to us from 
the times of S. Ambrose, and S. Gregory, are 
eight in number — one in each of the first eight 
Modes, with the numerical order of which they 
correspond. In addition to these, two irregular 
forms are in use : one, in Mode IX., called the 
Tonus Peregrinus, used only for the Psalm, * In 
exitu Israel : and one, in * Mode VI. irregulai-,' 
called the Tonus regius, and sung to the 
* Domine salvum fao,' in connection with the 
Prayer for the reigning Sovereign, at the end of 
High Mass. Each of these Tones consists of 
five distinct members : — 

(i) The Intonation, consisting of two or 
three notes, so disposed as to form a connecting 
link between the Psalm-Tone proper, and the 
Antiphon, or portion of the Antiphon, which 
precedes it.^ The Intonation is only sung in 
connection with the first verse of the Jrsalm. 

(a) The Reciting- Note, coincident with the 
Dominant of the Mode, on which the first part 
of the first half of the verse is monotoned, with 
more or less rapidity, according to the sense of 
the words. 

(3) The Mediation ; a short melodic phrase, 
adapted to the concluding syllables of the first 
half of the verse. 

(4) The Second Reciting-Note, coincident, 
like the first, with the Dominant of the Mode, 
and used, in like manner, for the recitation of 
the first part of the second half of the verse. 

(5) The Ending, or Close, a short melodic 
phrase, like the Mediation, and in like manner 
adapted to the concluding syllables of the second 
half of the verse. 

On Ferial Days, the Intonation is usually 
omitted, and the Mediation is sung in a less 
elaborate form than that used for high Festivals. 
Some of the tones have as many as three or four 
different Endings, which are common both to 
Festal and Ferial Services. For the Introit, at 
High Mass, a special form is used, in which both 
the Mediation and the Ending are still farther 
elaborated. The following example shows the 

1 On Ferial D«7> only the flnt cUom of the Antiphon U rant 
before the raalm, thouffh. &ft#r It, the Antiphon U alwaTs rang In 
It* complete form. 
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Third Tone, divided into its five proper Bec< 
tionit: — 

(a) (6) (0 (d) (0 

'■■■_■( 1 I 



:^ 






^ 



iff) 



(a) The last notes of the Antiphon, as sung be- 
fore the Psahn. (6) The Intonation, leading to 
(c) The First Rcci ting-Note, (d) The Media- 
tion, (e) TheSecond^Reciting-Note. (/) The 
Ending. (^) The first notes of the Antiphon, as 
resumed, after the Psalm. 

The following Table shows the Tones, with 
their various endings, in the form now formally 
authorised by the Congregation of Rites. The 
Festal and Ferial Mediations are conmion to all 
the Endings of their respective Tones. 

Tone I. Festal Mediation. 




Ending 1. 



Ending IL 



T~"^ 



Ending iii 



3c=ii: 



Ending It. 



Ending y. 



^B 



ToKi IL Festal Mediation. Ferial Mediation. 



^E 



± 



■ ■ 



Ending. 
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ToNK V. Festal Mediation. Ferial Mediation. 



Ending. 



1 ' » 

Tone VL Festal Mediation. Ferial Mediation. 



Ending. 



^ 



TOKC VII. Fertal Mediation. 




Tone Till. Festal Mediation. Ferial Mediation. 

?8" - ■ —■ ■ ■ I 1 ■ — i-- 



Ending i. 



1 

Ending ii. 




The above forms, believed to approach more 
nearly to the primitive purity of the Psalm- 
Tones than any other version now known to be 
in existence, differ considerably, both from those 
given in the Mechlin Office-Books, which are, for 
the most part, more elaborate, and from those 
found in the Sarum Psalter, and adapted to the 
English * Psalter Noted,' by the Rev. T. Hehnore, 
some few of which are a little less complex. 
For many centuries, most of the great Diocet^es 
on the Continent vaunted a special ' Use ' of their 
own ; and in France, especially, the practice of 
Machicotage* led to the indefinite multiplication 
of forms peculiarly ornate and impure, yet none 
the less, in certain cases, extremely beautiful. 
Some of these, vulgarly known in England as 
' Parisian Gregorians,' though more frequently 
taken from the ' Use ' of Rouen, are extremely 
popular in London Churches ; they are all, how- 
ever, more or less corrupt, and differ materially 
in style from the true Gregorian Tones.' 

1 See M ACIOOTATICCM. 

> For a Urge colleotlon of thete. tncludlog h 11UU17 u •Iztera 
(ttfTerent eiidlugi to th*- First Ton". »ee 'The Ferial P«alter.' bj the 
Rev. T. Baveiuhaw, sud W. B. Buckstro. (London. Hasten and Co.) 
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The more elaborate forms, used for the In- 
troits, at High Mass, will be found in the Gra- 
duals printed within the last fifteen years, at 
Ratisbon, and Mechlin. [W.S.R.] 

GRELL, Eddard August, bom Nov. 6, 
1800, the son of the organist of the Parochial- 
kirche in Berlin, received his musical education 
from his father, J. C. Kaufinann, Ritscbl, and 
finally from Zelter, on whose recommendation he 
received the appointment of organist of the 
Nicolaikirche at the age of 16. In 1817 he 
entered the Singakademie, with which institution 
he was connected in one way or another for 
iiearly sixty years. In 183 a he became its vice- 
director, under Rungenhagen, after whose death 
he was in 1853 appointed director, a post which 
he held until 1876. In 1841 he was made a 
member of the musical section of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, with which institution he was 
connected until i88x. In 1858 he received the 
title of professor, and in 1864 the order |)otir le 
nUrite. He died Aug. 10, 1886. Although his 
scholastic functions absorbed so large a propor- 
tion of his time, he yet found opportunity for 
the composition of many works of large extent 
and of the most elaborate structure. He was 
one of the most learned contrapuntists of his day 
in Germany, and his works show him to have 
been not only an ingenious theorist, but a richly 
gifted artist. His opus magnum is a mass 
in 16 parts a eapella, besides which he pro- 
duced psalms in 8 and 11 parts, a Te Deum, 
motets, cantatas, an oratorio entitled 'Die 
Israeliten in der Wiiste,* and many songs and 
duets. [M.] 

GRESHAM MUSICAL PROFESSOR- 
SHIP. Line 16 from end of article, add date 
of Theodore Aylward*s appointment, 1771. 

GRfeTRY, A. E. M. P. 628 a, 1. 16, for Le 
Vendemmiante retid La Vendemiatrice. L. 43 
of same column, /or duet read quartet. Add 
that a complete edition of Gr^try's works has 
recently been undertaken by the fifm of Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. Seven volumes have already 
appeared (1887). 

GRIEG, Edvabd. The following additions 
are to be made to the catalogue of his works : — 



Op. 

21. 

•a. 'SlgurdJonaUar.' PF.4hAnd4. 
33. 'Peer Ornt.' IneldenUl mtule. 

PF. 4 baods. 
94. Ballade. PF.iolo. 

25. S Bongs. 

26. 4 8oDC«. 

27. Quartet for Strings in minor. 
». Albambiatter. PF. wlo. 
29. Improviaata on 2 Norwegian 

Bongs. PF. Bolo. 
an. Album for naale chorus. 
SI . ' Landkennnng.' Male chorus. 
32. ' Der BergentrQckte.' Baritone 

and Orchestra. 

53. 12 Boiifcs. 

54. 2 Melodies for tlringed or- 

chestra. 



S& Norwegian dances. PF. 8 or 
4 hands. 

38. Sonau for PF. and Violon- 
cello. 

37. Walter-Caprtcen. PF. 2 or 4 

hands. 

38. Neue lyrlsche StOckcben. PF. 

solo. 

39. S Songs. 

40. 'Aus Holberg's Zelt.' PF. 

Suite. 

41. PF. transcript tons of bis own 

songs. 
43. 'LrrischeStackchen.' BnkS. 

PF. solo. 
44. 
40. Srd Sonata in minor for PF. 

and Violin. 



All the songs, with the exception of op. a and 
lo, are included in the five volumes of Peters* 
•Grieg- Album.' 

Add that the composer visited London in 1888, 
playing his A minor Concerto and conducting 
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his op. 34, at the Philharmonic Concert of May 3 ; 
He and Mme. Grieg gave a recital on the 16U1 
of the month. [^] 

GRIMM, J. G. Line 3 of article, for Saxony 
read Livonia. 

GRISI, GiULiA. Line 7 of article, add date of 
death of her sister Giuditta, May i, 1840. P. 
6336, last line but one, for Nov. 25, rtmd Nov. 39. 
(Corrected on authority of Mendel and Paloschi. 
Pougin and Riemann agree with the text.) 

GROUND BASS. P. 634 6, add to tiUe, It. 
Btuio oitinato. Also among the citations adff 
See an example of a ground bass of four minim.H 
only, accompanying a canon 7 in I, by Bach, in 
Spitta's Life, iii. 404. 

GRUND, Fbiedbioh Wilhelm, born at Ham- 
burg Oct. 7, 1 791, at first studied the violoncello 
and pianoforte with the intention of becoming a 
public performer on both instruments, but after 
a few successful appearances in his 17th year, 
his right hand became crippled, and he was 
obliged to abandon his public career. He now 
took a keen interest in the musical affairs of his 
native town, where in 1 819 he was instrumental 
in founding the Singakademie ; he remained 
director until i86a, when he also retired from 
the direction of the Philharmonische Concerte 
with which he had been connected since 1828. In 
1867 he took an active part with Griidener in the 
formation of the Hamburger TonkUnstlerverein. 
He died Nov. 24, 1874. ^^ numerous works 
include two operas, ' Mathilde ' and ' Die Burg 
Falkenstein,' a cantata ' Die Auferstehung and 
Himmelfahrt Christi,' an eight-part mass, sym* 
phonies, overtures, and much chamber music.[M.] 

GRUPPO, GRUPETTO, the Italian names 
for our Turn, which see. Sebastien de Brossard 
(Dictionnaire de Musiqne) says that the turn is 
called Groppo (or Gruppo) ascendtnie and 
Groppo duoendente, according as the last note of 
the group rises or falls. The two examples given 
under I^ill represent the two kinds. [See 
also vol. iii. p. 598 6, note 4.] [M.] 

GUDEHUS, Heinrioh, bom at Celle, near 
Hanover, the son of a schoolmaster there. He 
was taught singing, first at Brunswick by Mai* 
wina Schnorr von Carolsfeld, widow of the tenor 
singer, and in 1870 at Berlin by Gustav Engel. 
On Jan. 7, 1 871, he first appeared on the stage 
at Berlin as Nadori in a revival of ' Jessonda,* 
and subsequently as Tamino, and was well re- 
ceived, but feeling the necessity of further study, 
retired for a time and studied under Fraulein 
Louise ResseofBerlin from 1872 to 1875. In 1875 
he re-appeared at Riga, and sang there during the 
season 1875-76, and afterwards was engai;^ at 
Lttbeck, Freiburg, Bremen, and in 1880 at Dres- 
den, where he is at present. During these five 
years Herr Gudehus has played in many operas 
of Mozart, Weber, Meyerbeer, Wagner, Auber 
(* Masauiello ' and • Fra Diavolo *), M^hul (* Jo- 
seph'), Bellini ('Norma*), Boieldieu (* Dame 
Blanche '), Verdi, etc. On leave of absence from 
Dresden he has sung with success at Vienna, 
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Frankfort, and Bayreuth, where he made his 
reputation on July 28, 1883, at the second per- 
formance of 'Parsifal,* and in 188^ at the Ger- 
man Opera, Covent Garden, where he made his 
d^but June 4 as Walther (* Meistersinger '). He 
was very successful in this part, and subsequently 
as Max, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, and Tristan. 
On Nov. 10 and 15 of the same year he sang at 
the Albert Hall at the concert performances of 
' Parsifal,' then introduced into England for the 
first time in its entirety by the Albert Hall 
Choral Society under the direction of Mr. Bamby. 
He played Parsifal and Tristan at Bayreutb in 
1886. [A.C.] 

GUfiDRON, PiERBE. See vol. iii. p. 593 6, 
note 3. 

GUIDO D'AREZZO (Guido Aretinus; Era 
Guittone ; Guy of Arezzo). Though this name 
is more frequently quoted by musical historians 
than that of any other writer of equal antiquity, 
it would be difficult to point to a teacher whose 
method has been more commonly misrepresented, 
or whose claim to originality of invention has 
been more keenly contested. The doubts which 
have been expressed with regard to the true 
nature of his contributions to musical science, 
may be partly accounted for by the ambiguity 
of his own language and partly by the retire- 
ment of his monastic life, which afforded him 
but little opportunity for making his learning 
known to the world at large ; though, after his 
death, his fame spread so rapidly that almost 
every discovery made during the next hundred 
and fifty years was attributed to him. 

Fortunately, the uncertainty which hangs over 
his system does not — as in the case of Magister 
Franco— extend to his personal identity. He was 
bom at or near Arezzo, not long before the close of 
the loth century; and, in due time, became a Monk 
of the Order of S. Benedict. An annotation on 
the back of the oldest known MS. of his ' Micro- 
logus,' which he is generally believed to have 
written in, or about, the year 1024, asserts that 
be completed the work in the thirty- fourth year 
of his age— thus referring us to 990 as the 
probable year of his birth. His talent must have 
been very early developed ; for. Pope Benedict 
VIII., bearing that he had invented a new 
method of teaching Music, invited him to Rome 
— Baronius says, in 1022 — for the purpose of 
questioning him about it, and treated him with 
marked consideration, during the short time that 
be remained in the city. ' Pope Benedict died 
in 1024; and his successor, John XIX., after 
sending three special messengers to induce Guido 
to return, accorded him a highly honourable 
reception, on the occasion of his second visit, 
and consulted him frequently on the details of 
his method. Guido brought with him, on this 
occasion, an Antiphonarium, written in accord- 
ance with his new system ; and the Pope was so 
struck with this, that he refused to terminate 
the audience until he had himself learned to 
sing from it. After completely mastering the 
system, he desired to retain the learned Bene* 
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dictine in his service ; but Guido, urging his 
delicate health as an excuse, quitted Rome 
under promise of returning again during the 
following winter. In the meantime, he accepted 
an invitation to the Monastery of Pomposo, in 
the Duchy of Ferrara, and at the request of the 
Abbot remained there for some considemble 
time, for the purpose of teaching his method to 
the Monks and the children of the Choir. Here 
he seems to have written the greater part of 
his works ; among them the Micrologus, which 
he dedicated to Teobaldo, Bishop of Arezzo. 
Finally, we hear of him as Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of Santa Croce, at Avellano, near Arezzo ; 
and there he is believed to have died, about the 
year 1050. 

Guido's works consist of: — 

1. Th« Mlcroloffui ; alreadj described In toI. 11. pp. SK, 927. 

2. The Antlpbonartum ; quoted bj P. Ktrtinl.i UDder the title o( 
Formula Tonorum. In Mme early MBS. tbl» !• prvceded. by way of 
Prologue, by— 

5. EpUtola Gutdonia ad Mlchaelem Xonachum Pomposianum : a 
letter written by Guido, during his tecood Titit to Rome, to his 
friend. Brother Michael, at Pomposa 

4. De artificio nori Cantus.s 

6. De Dirislone Monochordi Mcundum Boittum.* 

To which may be added the less clearly authen- 
ticated works — 

6. De MX motibus Tocum k le InTlcem. et diinea«loiie earum. 

7. Quid est Musica. 

8. Ouidonis Aretini de Musica Dialogus. Quid e>t Musica. 

9. De ConstitutionlbuA In Musica. 

10. De Tonit. 

11. Quid est Music*. (Difflarent from Nos. 7 and 8). 

Early MS. copies of the * Micrologus,' the 
' Antiphonarium,' and the ^ Epistola ad Mi- 
chaelem * are preserved at the Vatican, the 
Paris Library, the British Museum, and in some 
other large national Collections. These three 
works were first printed by Gerbert von Hor- 
nau,* in 1784; and the 'Micrologus' was re- 
printed, at Treves, by HermesdorfF, in 1876. 
The MSS. of Nos. 4, and 5, are in the Medicean 
Library, at Florence. Kos. 6, 7, and 8, are in 
the Paris Library. No. 7 is also in the Library 
of Balliol College, Oxford, where it is bound up 
with a copy of the * Micrologus.* No. 8, which 
corresponds with the preceding, in every respect 
except that of its more prolix title, is also in the 
Vatican Library.* The Oxford copy of this 
tract was once fitlsely attributed to S. Odo of 
Cluny. Nos. 9 and 10 are in the BriUeh Mu- 
seum,* bound up with an incomplete copy (Cap. 
i-xv) of the • Micrologus.' No. 11, in the Vati- 
can Library, is really a transcript of the * En- 
chiridion * of S. Odo. 

The principal inventions, and discoveries, with 
which Guido has been credited, are : the Gamut ; 
the Hexachords, with their several Mutations ; 
Solmisation ; the Stave, including the use of 
Lines, and Spaces; the Clefe; Diaphonia or 
Discant, Organum, and Counterpoint ; the Har- 
monic Hand; the Monochord; and even the 
Spinet (Polyplectrum). Kircher gravely men- 
tions not only this last-named invention, but, 
also, Polyphonia, and the modem Stave of five 

1 Sasgto dl Oontrapponto. Tom. 1. p. 9B. 

t n>UL Tom. I. p. 497. 

a Ibid. Tom. i. p. 4A7 ; where it is called De Mensura MonochordL 

« Serlptores eodastasUol de Musica sacra. Tom iL 

» No. im. • Mo. 8119. 
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l^ines and four Spaces ; ^ and an Italian writer 
of the 1 7th century tells us that S. Gregory (Ob. 
604) ordained that no other Gamut thim that of 
Guido should be used in the Church !^ 

If, by the ' invention of the Gamut/ we are 
to understand the addition of the note, G, at the 
bottom of the Scale, it is quite certain that this 
note was sung ages before the time of Guido. 
Aristides Quintilianus (Jlor, circa a.d. iio) 
tells us that, whenever a note was wanted before 
the ftpoaXati^avofitvoit (A) of the Hypodorian 
Mode, it was represented by the recumbent 
umega ( d). S. Odo, writing in the loth cen- 
tury, represents it, exactly as Guido did, by 
the Greek gamma (F). And Guido himself 
speaks of it as a modem addition — ' In primis 
ponitur V Grsecum a modemis adjectum.' 

The reconstruction of the Scale itself, on the 
principle of the Hexachords, is another matter ; 
and, the intimate connection of this, with the 
process of Solmisation, renders it extremely 
probable that the two methods were elaborated 
by the same bold reformer. Now, in his Epistle 
to Brother Michael, Guido distinctly calls at- 
tention to the use of the initial syllables of the 
Hymn, * Ut queant \»x^Mi' as a convenient form 
of memoria technical and speaks of the method, 
in terms which clearly lead to the inference that 
he himself was its inventor : but, he does not 
mention the Hexachords, in any of his known 
works; and, when speaking of the substitution 
of the B rotundum for the B durum, in his 
'Micrologus,' he writes in the first and third 
persons plund with an ambiguity which makes 
It impossible to determine whether he is speak- 
ing of his own inventions, or not ; using, in one 
place, the expression, 'molle dicunt^ and, in 
another, * no9 ponimus.' Still, it is difficult to 
read all that he has written on the subject 
without arriving at the conclusion that he was 
familiar with thQ principles of both systems ; in 
which case, the first idea of both must neces- 
Karily have originated with him, though it is 
quite possible that the Mutations' by which they 
were perfected were invented by a later teacher. 

Guido's claim to the invention of the Lines 
and Spaces of the Stave, and of the Clefs {Clavea 
aiffnata) associated with the former, is suppoi-ted 
by very strong evidence indeed. In his Epistle 
to Brother Michael, he begins by claiming the 
new system of teaching as his own : * Taliter 
enim Deo auxiliante hoc Antiphonarium notare 
disposui, ut post hac leviter aliquis sensatus et 
studiosus cantum discat,' etc. etc.; and then, in 
the clearest possible terms, explains the use of 
the Lines and Spaces : ' Quantioumque ezgo son! 
in una linea, vel in uno spacio sunt, omnes 
similiter sonant. Et in omni cantu quantse- 
cumque liness vel spacia unam eandemque ha- 
beant literam vel eundem colorem, ita ut onmia 
similiter sonant, tanquam si omnes in una linea 
fui««»ent.* These words set forth a distinct claim 
to the invention of the red and yellow lines, and 
tlie Claves aignatae, or letters indicating the F 



I Uus.irgta. p. 114. 
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and C Clefs, prefixed to them ; and, upon these, 
the whole principle of the four-lined Stave de- 
pends, even though it cannot be proved to have 
been in use. in its complete form, until long after 
Guidons time.^ 

It is impossible that Guido can have invented 
either Discant, Organum, or Counterpoint, since 
he himself proposed what he believed to be an 
improvement upon the form of Diaphonia in 
conunon use at the time he wrote,* and it was 
not until a much later period that the Faux 
Bourdon was supplanted by contrapuntal forma. 

The Harmonic or Guidonian Hand, is a dia 
gram, intended to facilitate the teaching of the 
Hexachords, by indicating the order of the 
sounds, upon the finger-joints of the left hand.® 




Guido himself makes no mention of this 
diagram in any of his writings ; but tradition 
has ascribed it to him from time immemorial 
under the name of the Guidonian Hand; and 
SigebertusGembIacensis(o&. 11 13), writing little 
more than half a century after his death, tells us 
that < Guido affixed six letters, or syllables, to six 
sounds,* and < demonstrated these sounds by the 
finger-joints of the left hand,'^ thus confinning 
the tradition which credits him with the triple 
invention of the Harmonic Hand, Solmisation, 
and the Hexachords. Moreover, Guido himself 
writes to Brother ^fichael of 'things, which, 
though difficult to write about, are very easilji 
expluned by word of mouth;* and, possibly, 
these may have been among them. 

The Monochord was well known in the time 
of Pythagoras : but Guido insisted upon its con- 
stant use ; and, as Dr. Bumey points out, the 
instrument he employed must have been a 
fretted one — ^like those sometimes used, under 
the name of * Intonators,* for our modern singing- 
classes; since the moveable bridge could not 

4 See Tol. III. pp. »l-fl8R. * See toI. It. pp. C12. 6IS. 

• Dr. UoUah'* use of the left hand for an aaalogoua purpose i% 
fjuniliar to everyone. ' Chron. SItebeni. ftd aiiu. I(t2t>. 
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have been shifted quickly enou^irh to anawer the 
required purpoie. It was, probably, this circum- 
stance that led to the absurd belief that Guido 
invented the Spinet. 

To sum up our argument. It appears certain 
that Guido invented the principle upon which 
the construction of the Stave is based, and the 
F and C ClefiB ; but, that he did not invent the 
complete four-lined Stave itself. 

There is strong reason to believe that he in- 
vented the Hexacbord, Solmisation, and the Har- 
monic Hand ; or, at least, first set forth the prin- 
ciples upon which these inventions were based. 

Finally, it is certain that lie was not the first 
to extend the Scale downwards to F nt ; that he 
neither invented Diaphonia, Discant, Organum, 
nor Counterpoint ; and, that to credit him with 
the invention of the Monochord, and the Poly- 
plectrum, is absurd. [W.S.R.] 

GUGLIELMI,PiETBO. line a of article, a/ter 
in €idd May. P. 638 6, 1. 3, for in read Nov. 
19. 

GUIGNON, JsAN PiEBBB. Line 10 of article, 
after and in»ert in 1741. Add date of death 
1775, and refer to Roi DES V10LON8. 

GUIRAUD, EsNBST, has taken a more pro- 
minent place in France since the notice of him 
in vol. i. was written. In July 1878 he was 
decorated with the Legion of Honour, and in 
1880 he was appointed professor of advanced 
composition at the Conservatoire, replacing 
Victor Mas^^, elected honorary professor. In 
1879 ^ * Piccolino * was given by Carl Rosa at 
Her Maje8ty*8 Theatre in London. A new 
opera in three acts, entitled ' Galante Aventure,* 
failed at the Op^ra Comique (March 23, i88a) ; 
but he has always retained an honourable posi- 
tion in concerts, where he has produced selections 
from an unpublished opera, ' Le Feu * (Concerts 
du ChAtelet, March 9, 1879, ^^^ Nov. 7, 1880), 
an overture, * Arteveld ' (do. Jan. 15, 1882), a 
caprice for violin and orchestra, played by 
Sarasate (do. April 6, 1884), an orchestral suite 
in four movements (do. Dec. 27, 1885), and 
lastly a 'Chasse Fantastique,' suggested by a 
passage in Victor Hugo's ' Beau P^copin ' (Con- 
certs Lamoureux, Feb. 6, 1887). All these works 
are worth hearing, and are cleverly written for a 
composer who, though thoroughly familiar with 
his materiab, yet lacks inventive genius, and who 
as a professor shows an eclecticism and a judicious 
moderation worthy of all oommendation. In art 
genius is not given to every one, and those who 
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have only talent are to be praised for not prose- 
cuting virulent attacks upon innovators more 
richly gifted than themselves. [A.J.] 

GUNG^L, Joseph. Line 4 firom end of article, 
for in read March 5. 

GURA, EuoBN, bom Nov. 8, 1842, at Pressem, 
near Saatz, Bohemia, was the son of a small 
schoolmaster. He received a good technical 
education at the Polytechnicum, Vienna, and 
afterwards studied art at the Vienna Academy, 
and at a School of Painting under Professor An- 
schfltz (a pupil of Cornelius) at Munich. He was 
finally advised to adopt a musical career, and for 
that purpose studied singing at the Munich Con- 
servatorium under Professor Joseph Herger, and 
finally, in April, 1865, made his d^ut there at 
the Opera as Count Liebenau in the ' Waffen- 
Bchmied* (Lortzing), with such success that he 
obtained a two yean* engagement. In 1867-70 
he was engaged at Breslau, and in 1870-76 at 
Leipzig, where he made his reputation, both in 
opera and concerts, as one of the best German 
Inuritone singers of the day. As such in 1876 he 
played both Donner and Gunther in the * Nibe- 
lungen' at Bayreuth. From 1876 to 1883 he 
was engaged at Hamburg. In 1882, as a mem- 
ber of that company, he sang in German at 
Drury Lane in all Uie operas then performed, 
viz. The Minister (' Fidelio') ; Lysiart on reviviJ 
of 'Euryanthe,' June 13; 'The Flying Dutch- 
man,* in which he made his d^ut May 20: 
Wolfiram; Telramund; as Hans Sachs and 
King Marke on the respective productions of 
* Meistersinger * and ' Tristan und Isolde,' May 
30 and June 2 respectively. He made a great 
impression at the tmie, and his Hans Sachs will 
not readily be foigotten by those who saw it. 
From the autumn of 1883 till the present time 
he has been engaged at Munich. [A.CJ 

GUTMANN, Adolph. See vol. u. p. 732 b, 
and add date of death, Oct. 27, 1882. 

GYE, Frederick, bom 1809, the son of a tea- 
merchant in the city^ of London. He entered 
upon his career as an operatic manager and 
impresario on the secession of Coeta from Covent 
Garden in 1869, and remained in possession of the 
same theatre until 1877, when the management 
was handed over to his son Ernest Gye, the 
husband of Mme. Albani. He died Dec. 4, 
1878, while stajring at Dytchley, the seat of 
Viscount Dillon, from the efiects of a gun acci- 
dent, and was buried at Norwood on the 9th of 
the month. [M.] 
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HABEN^CK, F. A. Correct date of birth to 
June I. 

HAESSLER. Johakn Wilhblm, bom 
Mar. 29, 1 747, at Erfurt, received his first musical 
instruction from his uncle, the organist Kittel, 
who had been a pupil of Sebastian BachV At 
the age of 14 he was appointed organist of the 
BarftUserkirche. His father, who was a cap- 
maker, insisted on apprenticing him to his own 
trade, and on his commercial travels he became 
acquainted with the great musicians of his time, 
besides giving lessons and concerts. In 1 780 he 
started winter concerts in Erfurt, and at the 
same time gave up bis business. From 1 790 to 
1 794 he spent his time in concert tours, being 
especially successful in London and St. Peters- 
burg. In the former he played a concerto of 
Mozarfs, on May 30, 1 79a. In 1 794 he took up 
his resi'ience in Moscow, where he died, March 
25, 1832. Many compositions for pianoforte 
and organ, as well as songs, are mentioned by 
Gerber in hi-» Lexicon. (Mendel's Lexicon.) 

H.4GUE, C. Mus.D. Add day of birth, 
May 4. 

HAINL, Georges. For corrections of this 
article see Alt^ and Garcik in Appendix. 

HALE, Adam de la {Lt bostu or boiteux 
d^Arr<u), one of the most prominent figures in 
the long line of Trouvferes who contributed to 
the formation of the French language in the 
1 2th and 13th centuries, was bom at Arras 
about 1240. Tradition asserts that he owed 
his surname, Le Bossu, to a personal deformity ; 
but he himself writes, * On m'appelle bochu, mais 
je ne le suis mie.' His father, Maltre Henri, a 
well-to-do burglier, sent him to the Abbey of 
Vauxcelles, near Cambrai, to be educated for 
Holy Orders; but, falling desperately in love 
with a ' jeune demoiselle * named Marie, he 
evaded the tonsure and made her his wife. 
At first the lady seemed to him to unite 'all the 
agr^mens of her sex * ; but he soon regarded her 
with so great aversion that he effected a separa- 
tion and retired, in 1263, to Douai,^ where he 
appears to have resumed the ecclesiastical habit. 
After this, we hear little more of him, until the 
year 1282, when, by command of Philippe le 
Hardi, Robert II. Comte d'Artois, a ccom- 
panied the Due d'Alen9on to Naples, to aid the 
Due d'Anjou in taking revenge for the V#pres 
Siciliennes. Adam de la Hale, having entered 
Count Robert's service, accompanied him on 
this expedition, and wrote some of his most 
important works for the entertainment of the 
French Court in the Two Sicilies. The story of 
his death, at Naples, in 1285, is told by his con- 
temporary, Jean Bodel d* Arras, in * Le Gieus du 

I F«^t1s nays to Farlft. 



Pelerin': the statement in the Diet. HiaU of 
Prudhomme, that he returned to France and 
became a monk at Vauxcelles, is therefore in- 
correct. 

Adam de la Hale's most interesting work waa 
a Dramatic Pastoral, entitled, 'Le jeu de Robin 
et de Marion,' written for the French Court at 
Naples, and first performed in 1285. Eleven 
personages appear in the piece, which is written 
in dialogue, divided into scenes, and interspersed 
— after the manner of an Op^ra Gomique — ^with 
airs, couplets, and duos dialogue, or pieces in 
which two voices sing alternately, but never 
together. The work was first printed by the 
Soci^t^ des Bibliophiles de Paris, in 1822 (30 
copies only), firom a MS. in the Paris Library ; 
and one of the airs is given in Kiesewetter'a 
'Schicksal und Beschaffenheit des weltlicben 
G^esanges' (Leipzig, 1841). 

Adiun de la Hide was a distinguished master 
of the Chanson, of which he usually wrote both 
the words and the music. A MS. of the 14th 
century, in the Paris Library, contains 16 of 
his Chansons a 3, in Rondeau form ; and 6 
Latin Motets, written on a Canto fermo, with 
Florid Counterpoin t in the other parts. Fetis, not 
knowing that the Reading Rota was composed 
twelve or fourteen years at least before Adam de 
la Hale was bora, erroneously describes theae 
Chansons as the oldest known secular com- 
positions in more than two parts. Kiesewetter 
has printed one of them, and also one of the 
Motets a 3, in the work mentioned. [W.S,R.] 

HALEVY, J. F. F. E. Add that • No4 ' was 
finished by Bizet. 

HALLE, Charles. Line 14 of article, add 
that he had visited England before 1848, the date 
at which he took up his residence here. Add that 
in July 1888 he received the honour of knighthood, 
and that on July 26 of the same year he married 
Mine. Neruda. 

HALLING. The most characteristic dance of 
Norway, deriving its origin and name from the 
Hallingdal, between Christiania and Bergen. It 
is thus described in Frederika Bremer's * Strid og 
Frid ' (' Strife and Peace ') as translated by Mary 
Howitt : ' Perhaps there is no dance which ex- 
presses more than the Hailing the temper of the 
people who originated it. It begins, as it were, 
upon the ground, amid jogging little hops, accom- 
panied by movements of the arm;^, in which, as it 
were, a great strength plays negligently. It is 
somewhat bear-like, indolent, clumsy, half-dream- 
ing. But it wakes, it becomes earnest. Then 
the dancers rise up and dance, and display them- 
selves in expressions of power, in which strength 
and dexterity seem to divert themselves by play- 
ing with indolence and clumsiness, or to over- 



HALLING. 

oome them. The same person who just before 
seemed fettered to the earth, springs aloft, throws 
himself around in the air as though he had 
wings. Then, after many break-neck move- 
ments and evolutions, before which the unaccus- 
tomed spectator grows dizzy, the dance suddenly 
assumes again its first quiet, careless, somewhat 
heavy character, closes as it begun, sunk upon 
the earth.' 

The Hailing is generally danced by single 
dancers, or at most by two or three dajidng in 
competition. It is accompanied on the Har- 
danger fiddle (' Hardangerfelen *), a violin 
strung with four stopped and four sympathetic 
strings. Th*^ music is generally written in 2-4 
time, in a major key, and is played allegretto or 
allegro moderate, but a few examples are found 
in triple time. Many of the most popular Hail- 
ing tunes were composed by Maliser-Knud, a 
celebrated performer on the Hardangerfelen 
who flourished about 1840. The following is a 
traditional and characteristic example : — 

All'fp'o Mtiderato 
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[W.B.S.] 

HAMMERSCHMIDT, Andbsas, was bom 
at Brix in Bohemia, in 161 1. His life was very 
uneventful. Details as to the circumstances of 
his early life and training are wanting. In 
1635 he became organist at Freiberg in Saxony, 
and in 1639 exchanged that post for a similar one 
at Zittau in Oberlausitz, where he remained till 
his death on Oct. 29, 1675. His epitaph de- 
scribes him as ' that noble swan who has ceased to 
sing here below, but now increases the choir of 
angels round God*s throne : Germany's Amphion, 
Zittau's Orpheus.' Though his outward life was 
uneventful, his works made him renowned as a 
musician over the whole of Northern Germany, 
and he was on terms of intimacy with many of 
the most important men of his day. Of musi- 
cians he owed most to Heinrich Schiitz, but he 
very early struck out a line of his own, which 
makes him of considerable importance historically 
in connection with the development of German 
Protestant Church Music up to Sebastian Bach. 
A general list of his works in chronological order, 
with brief notes on the more important, will 
serve to illustrate his position in musical history. 

I. ' Musikalische Andachten ' (Musical devo- 
tions). Part I, having the sub-title * Geistliche 
Concerto' (which indicates their character as 
written in the Italian concerted style with Basso 
Continue). Contains 2 1 settings of German sacred 
words, I a I, 15 a 2, 4 a 3, I a 4. 

a. ' Musikalische Andachten.' Part II, with 
the sab-title, ' Geistliche Madrigalien ' (this sub- 



title being meant to imply that the pieces are 
written in the motet-style, but with the added 
intensity of expression usually associated with 
the idea of the secular madrigal). Contains 12a 
4, 8 a 5, 4 a 6. 

3. * Musikalische Andachten,' Part III, with 
the sub-title 'Geistliche Symphonieen (implying 
the combination of voices and instruments). 
Contains 31 pieces. 

These three parts of ' Musikalische Andachten ' 
were published at Dresden in the years 1638, '41, 
'42, respectively. In these works he takes Schiitz 
for his model j and Winterfeld says of them that if 
he is inferior to Schiitz in grandeur of conception, 
he surpasses him in a certain elegance and grace, 
and in the smoothness of his part- writing. 

4. * Dialogi odep Gesprache zwiacben Gott 
und einer glaubigen Seele, aus den Biblischen 
Texten zusammengezogen und componirt in 2, 3, 
und 4 Stimmen, nebenst dem Basso Continue' 
(Dialogues or Conversations between God and 
the believing Soul, etc.) 2 parts, Dresden, 1645. 

This work opened a new vein in sacred com- 
position. First, Bible texts are so chosen as to 
give occasion to not only successive but simul- 
taneous contrast of musical expression, e.g. texts 
of prayer for one voice with texts of promise for 
the other, etc. Secondly, verses of chorales are 
interwoven with settings of Bible texts. We are 
familiar with the later use of these devices in the 
Kirchen-Cantaten of Sebastian Bach. The 
first part of these ' Dialogues ' contains 2 2 pieces, 
10 a 2, 10 a 3, 2 a 4. The second part consists 
chiefly of settings of Spitz's versified translations 
firom the 'Song of Songs,' 12 pieces with ac- 
companiment of two violins and bass, and three 
so-called Arias, not Arias in our modem sense, 
but in the sense in which Bach used the word, as 
in his motet 'Komrn Jesu, Komm.' 

5. 'Musikalische Andachten,' Part IV, with 
the sub-title * Geistliche Motetten und Concer- 
ten ' (Freiberg, 1646), so called because instru- 
ments may be used for the most part ad libitum. 
Contains 40 pieces, 4 a 5, 8 a 6, 5 a 17, 15 a 8, 
3 a 9, 2 a 10, 3 a 12. 

6. 2 parts of 'Paduanen, Graillarden, Ballet- 
ten, etc., for instruments.' (Freiberg, 1 648 , ' 50. ) 

7. Latin Motets for two and three voices 
with instrumental accompaniment. (Dresden, 
1649.) 

b. 'Musikalische Andachten,' Part V, with 
thesub-title'Chor-Musik.' (Leipzig, 1653.) Con- 
tains 31 pieces a 5 and 6, ' in Madrigal-man ier.' 

9. 'Musikalische Gesprache uber die (Sonn- 
tags und Fest-), Evangelia.' (Dresden, 1655, '56.) 

This work takes up again the form of the 
'Dialogi' of 1645, and makes much use of the 
interweaving of chorales with Biblical texts. It 
is in two parts, containing altogether 59 pieces 
(mostly with instrumental accompaniment). 

10. 'Fest- Buss- und Dank-lieder' (Festal, 
Penitential and Thanksgiving Hymns), for five 
voices and five instmments ad libitum. (Zittau, 
1658.) 

II.' Kirchen- und Tafel-Musik ' ( Church and 
Chamber Music), ' darinnen i, 2, 3, Vocal- und 4, 

XX2 
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5,6 Instrumental-Btimmenenthalten.* Contains 
aa pieces. (Zittau, i66a.) 

12. * xvii Missae sacrae 5 ad is usque vooi- 
bus et instnimentis.* (Dresden, 1663.) 

13. 'Fest- und ZeitAndachten' (Festal and 
Ferial Devotions). Dresden, 16 71. Contains 38 
settings a 6, in motet style, bat with compara- 
tive simplicity of contrapuntal treatment. One 
piece from this work, 'Schaff in mir, Grott, ein 
reines Herz ' (Make me a clean heart, O God), 
has been reprinted in Schlesinger*s 'Musica 
Sacra,' No. 41. It may be added that some of 
Hammerschmidt^s melodies passed into later 
Chorale books; among others, his melody to 
< Meiiien Jesum lam ich nicht.* For interesting 
remarks on ELammerschmidt's style and his in- 
fluence on the development of the later Church 
Cantata in Germany, see Spitta's 'Bach' 
(English edition), voL i. pp. 49, 55, 58, 60, 69, 
134,302. [J.R.M.] 

HANBO 7S, John. The treatise by this au- 
thor, mentioned in voL i, appears to be a oom- 
nientary on the works of Franco, or rather the 
two Francos, and is chiefly interesting as giving 
an account of the musical notation of the time. 
Haiiboys divides the notes into Larga, Duplex 
Longa, Longa, Brevis, Semibrevis, Minor, Semi- 
minor, Minima; each of which is in its turn 
subdivided into perfect and imperfect notes, the 
former being equal in value to three of the next 
denomination below it, the latter to two. Con- 
sidering the Larga as equivalent to the modem 
breve, the minim would be equal in value to 
our semi-demi-semiquaver. Hanboys abolishes 
the name crotchets used by Franco. This MS. 
cannot have been written much later than the 
middle of the 15th century, though Holinshed 
enumerates John Hanboys among the writers of 
Edward IV.'s reign, describing him as * an ex- 
cellent musician, and for his notable cunning 
therein made Doctor of Music' He also appears 
to have written a book, 'Cantionum artificialium 
diversi geneiis,' which has been lost. Hanboys 
was an ecclesiastic, if we may judge from the 
epithet *reverendus,' which is given to him at 
the end of his treatise. [A. H.-H.] 

HANDEL, G. F. P. 649 a, 1. 33,/or fifth 
read Bixth. Line 37, ybr King's read Queen's. 
P. 651 o, 1. 2'jffor 1740, read 1738. Line 16 
Irom bottom, ybr April 18 read April 13. Line 
5 from bottom, /or 1749 read 1743. P. 6566, 
1. 3,/or Rev. E. Ward read Rev. A. R. Ward. 
Additions to the list of works will be found under 
Handel Gbsellschaft, below. 

Among the Handel MSS. preserved in the 
Royal Library at Buckingham Palace is a 
'Magnificat,* in the great Composer's own hand- 
writing, for eight Voices, disposed in a Double 
Choir, with accompaniments for two Violins, 
7iola, Basso, two Hautboys, and Organ. The 
work is divided into twelve Movements, dis- 
posed in the following order : — 

1. * Magnifloat anima mea.' (Ohonis.) 

2. *Et exulurit.' (Duet for two Treblet.) 

3. * Quia reroexlt.* (Chonu.) 

4. ' Quia feoft mihi magna.' (Duet for two Basset.) 
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6. 'Fecit potentiam.* (Ghoms.) 

6. * Deposuit potentes.* (Alto SoloO 

7. * £surient«9/ fDuet. Alto and Tenor.) 

8. ' Suicepit laxaeL' (Chorus.) 

9. • Sicut locutus e«t.' (Chorus.) 

10. * Oloria PatrL' (Tenor Sola) 

11. A Ritomello, for Stringed Instramenta only. 

12. ' Sicut erat' (Chorus.) 

Unhappily, the MS. is imperfect, and ter> 
minates with the Duet we have indicated aa 
No. 7. For the remaining movements, we are 
indebted to another MS., preserved in the Royal 
College of Music The existence of this seo(md 
copy — a very incorrect one, evidently acored 
from the separate parts by a copyist whose care- 
lessness it would be difficult to exaggerate — has 
given rise to grave doubts as to the authorship 
of the work. It is headed 'Magnificat. Del 
BA. Sigr. Erba* : and, on the strength of this 
title, Chrysander attributes the wwk to a certain 
Don Dionigi Erba, who flourished at Milan at 
the dose of the 17th century. M. Schoelcher, 
on the other hand, repudiates the superscription ; 
and considers that, in introducing some six or 
seven Movements of the ' Magnificat * into the 
Second Part of ' Israel in .^gypt,* and one, the 
' Sicut locutus est * into ' Susannah,' as ' Yet hia 
bolt,* Handel was only making a perfectly justi- 
fiable use of his own property ; and this opinion 
was endorsed by the late Sir G. A. Macfarren. 
The reader will find the arguments on both sides 
of the question stated, in extensOy in the Ap- 
pendix to M. Schoelcher*8 * Life of Handel,* and 
in the first volume of that by Dr. Chrysander ; 
and must form his own judgment as to their 
validity. For ourselves, we do not hesitate to avow 
our conviction that M. Schoelcher is in the 
right, in BO far as the authorship is concerned, 
though he errs in ascribing it to the 'Italian 
period ' on the ground that it is written on thick 
Italian paper. The paper is of English manu- 
facture, bearing a water-mark which, taken in 
conjunction with the character of the hand- 
writing, proves the MS. to have been written in 
England about 1735-40; and, as * Israel* was 
written in 1736, nothing is more likely than that 
Handel should have transferred passages from 
one work to the other. After a careful exam- 
ination of both the MSS., it seems to us, not 
only that the external evidence, as far as it 
goes, is in favour of this view ; but, that the 
style of the Composition points, throughout, • 
to Handel, as its undoubted author. Not- 
withstanding a few passages to which exception 
has been taken, it everywhere betrays such 
evident traces of the Master's hand, that we 
feel assured no critic would ever have dreamed 
of questioning its authenticity, but for the 
doubtful name on a MS. copy chiefly remark- 
able for its inaccuracy. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the matter will not be allowed to rest 
here. Some further evidence must, sooner or 
later, be produced, on one side or the other. 
If Erba really wrote the * Magnificat,* some 
trace of it ought to be found in Italy. Mean- 
while, it is much to be wished that some enter- 
prising publisher would facilitate the discussion, 
by issumg a cheap edition of the work, no part 
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of which has yet appeared in print. For further 
information eee vol. i. p. 491 and 654, and 
the present writer's Life of Handel, chap, 
xxvu. [W.S.R.] 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. For 
continuations see Boston Musical Soonnxs in 
Appendix, vol. iv. p. 555. 

HANDEL, COMMEMORATION OF. 
P. 658 a, as to the question of the date of the 
composer's death, see p. 651 b. line 11, read 
Boyal Society of Musicians. 

HANDEL FESTIVAL. P. 6585, 1. ai 
from end of article, for six read ten, adding the 
dates of the four latest festivals, 1880, 188$, 
1885 (the festival of 1886 being anticipated in 
order that it might coincide with the bi-centenary 
of the composer's birth) and 1888. Line 8 from 
end, ctfter all add down to 1880, and that after 
this date the festivals were conducted by Mr. 
Manns. 

HlNDEL-GESELUSCHAFT. The edition 
of Handel's entire works in score, for which this 
society was formed in 1856, is now approaching 
completion, so that a full list of its contents can b« 
given, which is at the same time the most com- 
plete list of the composer's works. Dr. Friedrich 
Chrysander has been sole active editor from the 
commencement, having for some few years at the 
beginning had the little more than nominal co- 
operation from Rietz, Hauptmann, and Gervinus. 
The editor has paid frequent visits to England to 
consult Handel's original manuscripts, upon 
which the edition is based throughout ; and has 
acquired the scores written for the purpose of 
conducting by Handel's secretary J. C. Smith, 
which previously belonged to M. Schoelcher. 
Vols. I -1 8 of this edition were issued by Breit- 
kopf 8c Hartel of Leipzig ; but in the year 1864 
the editor terminated this arrangement, and en- 
gaged engravers and printers to work under his 
immediate control on his own prenuses at Berge- 
dorf near Hamburg. All the volumes frY)m 
vol. 19 have been thus produced; and with vol. 
20 an important improvement was made in the 
use of zinc (as a hanier metal) instead of pewter 
for the engraved plates. 

In the following list, vols. 45, 48-53, 84, 95, 
96, and 98-100, are not yet published. An 
'asterisk is prefixed to those works which are 
now published for the first time, at all events in 
complete score. Vol. 97, in a different form 
(the oblong shape of Handel's manuscript), con- 
tains a facsimile of ' Jephtha,' which is of espe- 
cial interest as showing the composer's style of 
writing when blindness was rapidly comintf on, 
and making evident the order in which he 
wrote — the parts of the score first written ex- 
hibiting his ordinary hand, while those which 
were written in later, when he was struggling 
with dimness of sight, can be readily distin- 
guished by their blotched and blurred appear- 
ance. 

The English Oratorios, Anthems, and other 
vocal works, are provided with a German version, 
executed by Professor Gervinus, and after his 
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death by the editor ; and the few German vocal 
works have an English translation added. 
The Italian Operas and other vocal works, and 
the Latin Church Music, have no translation. 
The Oratorios, Odes, Te Deums, ' Ads and Ga- 
latea,' *Parnasso in festa,' Italian duets and 
terzets, and Anthems, have a PF. accompani- 
ment added to the original score ; but not the 
Italian Operas, nor vols. 24, 38, 39. These ac- 
companiments are partly by the editor, partly by 
Im. Faisst. J. Rietz, E. F. Richter, M. A. von 
Donmier and E. Prout. 

Dr. Chrysander has also published the follow- 
ing articles on certain works of Handel's, which 
should be combined with the information con- 
-tained in the prefaces to make the edition com- 
plete: on voL 13 (*Saul*), in Jahrbiicher fiir 
musikalische Wissenschaft, vol. i ; on vol. 16 
f* Israel in Egypt *), ibid. vol. 2 ; on vol. 47 
(Instrumental Music), in Vierteljabrsschrift 
for Musikwiasenschaft for 1887. Tlie promised 
article on ' Belshazzar ' has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

The account of this edition would not be com- 

Slete without mention of the munificence of the 
kte King of Hanover, who guaranteed its suc- 
cess by promising to provide funds to meet any 
deficiency in those received from subscribers ; as 
well as of the liberality of the Prussian govern- 
ment, which took the same liability after the 
absorption of the territory of Hanover. 

Vol. 

L 

i. 



Ontorto : Suaanna. 1748. 

Pl*c«« pour le cUvedn. 0- B'«ht lultet. 1720. 2. Nln« tult^'. 
flnt publUhed 1733. 8. Twelve ptec«*, lome hitherto unpub- 
lished. 4. Six fugues, about 1720.) 
Maaqua : Acls and Galatea, about 1720. 
Oratorio : Uercolet. 1744. 
Do. Athalia. 1739. 

Do. L'AllesTO. tl P«nslfl«Mo, ed II Moderato. 1740. 
Do. 8«mele. 1743. 
Do. Theodora. 1749. 

Do. Passion according to St. John (German), 1704. 
Do. Samson. 174L 
Funeral Anthem for Quoon Caroline, 1737. 
Ode : Alexander's Feast. 1738. 
Oratorio : Saul. 1738. 

Coronation Anthems (Zadok the Priest ; The king shall rc)olea; 
M7 heart Is inditing ; Let thy hand be strengthened). 1727. 
Oratorio: Passion, by Brocket (German). 1716. 
Do. Israel hi Egypt, 1738. 
Do. Joshua. 1747. 
Musteal Interlude : Choice of Hercules. I7&0. 
Oratorio : Belshazsar. 1744. 

Do. Triumph of Time and Truth, 1757. 
Concertos (6 ' Hautbots Concertos ' : Oonoerto grosso In 0. 1730 ; 
4 Concertos, early works ; •Sonata In fib, about 1710). 
Oratorio: Judas Maccabeus. ]74«. 
Od« for Si. Cecilia's Day. 1739. 

Oratorio: 11 Trionlb del Tempo e della VeriU (liaUan). rjW, 
1737. 
Dettingen Te Deum, 1743. 
Oratorio: Solomon, 1748. 

Sonate da camera (If) solo sonatas, first publish^ about 1724; 
6 sonatas for 2 oboes and ba«i. earliest compositions, leM : 
9 sonAtas fur S violins etc. and bas* ; 6 sonatas lor i violins etc- 
and bass. 1738). 
Twelve Organ Coneartos. 1788. etc. 
Oratorio: Deborah. 1733. 
Twelve Grand Concertos. 173B. 
Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate. 1713. 

DuettI a Tenet tl (33 lullan vocal dueu and 2 trios. 1707— S. 
1741—6. six never before printed). 
Oratorio: Alexander Balus. 1747. 

Anthems, vol. 1. ('(Jhandos* with 3 voice-parts, with soma 
now flnt published). 1716— Ik. 
Do. Tol. 3. (' (3handos ' with 4 voice-parts.) 
Do. ToL 3. CO praise the Lord ' ; tWedding Antbams. 1734 : 
Wedding Anthem. 1736 : •Dettlngan Anthem, 1743 ; 
•Foundling Hospital Anthem. 1749.) 
Tbrae Ta Deums (in D. about 1714 : in fib. about 1718-20 : in A. 
parhaps 1727). 
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8B. Latin Oharch Muftlc. about 1702 IW. 1718. l7$»-4fi. 


ae. 


Oratorio: Rasurrezione (Italian) l7uN. 


40. 


Do. Esther. 1st versiun (' llaman and MordecaU' a oiasqae). 




al>out 1T20. 


41. 


Do. Esther. '2i.d Terilon. 1732. 


42. 


Do. Joseph. 1743. 


43. 


Do. Occasional. 1746. 


44. 


Do. Jephtha. 1751. 


46. 


Do. Messiah. 174U 


4«. 


nirthda; Od<f and Aleeste. 

It.struniental Music for full orchertra (•Concerto In P. about 


47. 




1715 ; Water Music. 1715 ; •Concertos In F and D ; Firework 




Music. 1749: Double Concerto in Bb. 1740-60 (?): •Double 




Concerto In F, 1740-*) (?) ). 


48. 


Orvan and miscellaneous liatruroental music 


49. Uermau. lulian, and EitKlish tongs and aln. 


60. 


lUlian Cantatas, with bass. vol. 1. 


61. 


Do. vol. 2. 


fiS. lUUau OonUtas. with Instrumantt. vuL L 


6S. 


Do. yul.2. 


54. 


Serenata : 11 Pamasio In festa. 1734. 


• W. 


Op<-ra: Almira (Herman). 1704. 


•X. 


Do. Rodrlgo. 1707. 


57. 


Do. Agrlppina. 1709. 


•58. 


Do. Kinaldu. 1711. 


•.'«. 


Do. 11 rastor Fido. 1712. 


flO. 


Do. Teseo. 1712. 


•€1. 


Do. Sllla. 1714. 


*&L 


Do. Amadlal. 1715. 


•*J3. 


Do. BadsmUto, 1720. 


•64. 


Do. Muzlo Bcevola. Act 3. 1721. 


•«,%. 


Da Morldante. 1721. 


•66. 


Do. OtUtne. 1722. 


•67. 


Do. Flavlo.iria. 


6-«. 


Do. Glullo Cesarr 172S. 


•09. 


Do. Tameriano, 17'i4. 


.70. 


Do. Budellnda. 1725. 


.71. 


Do. Sclplone. 1726. 


•72. 


Do. Alfssandro. 1726. 


.73. 


Do. Adraeto.l7a8. 


•74. 


Do. Ulccardo, 1727. 


.75. 


Do. Slroe.1728. 


.76. 


Do. Tolomeo. 178S. 


•77. 


Do. Lotarlo. 1729. 


•78. 


Do. rartenope, 1730. 


•79. 


Do. Poro, 1731. 


•SO. 


Do. Kilo. 1732. 


^■l. 


Do. Bosarme, 17S2. 


•rt. 


Do. Orlando. 1732. 


..■«. 


Do. Arlanna. 1733. 


M. 


Do. Terpsichore and second Pastor FIdo. 1784. 


.rt& 


Do. Arlodaiite. 1734. 


•86. 


Do. Alclna. 1735. 


•«7. 


Do. AtalanU. 1736. 


•88. 


Do. Glmtino. 1736. 


•89. 


Do. Armlnlo. 1736. 


•90. 


Do. Berenice, 17:r7. 


•91. 


Do. Faramondu. 1737. 


.«. 


Do. 8erse.l7». 


•93. 


Do. Imeneo. 17»<-40. 


94. 


Do. Deidarola. 1740. 


95. 


Acl e Galatea (lUllaiu. 1708 and 1732. 


96. Miscellaneous Vocal pl«?cef. 


97. 


Oratorio : Jephtha. facsimile of Handtf s MS. ■core. 


98 and 99. Facsimiles of Handel's autographs. rT> TM^ n 
100. Thematic Catalogue of Handel's work*. la.M. . J 



HANOVER. This spirited tune has been 

frequently ascribed to Handel , but cannot be by 

him, as it is found in * A Supplement to the 

New Version of the Pssdms,' 6th ed. 1708, two 

years before Handel arrived in England. In 

the Supplement it is given as follows : — 

Psalm Lxvii. 

A new Tune to the 149th Psalm of the New Yeraion 

and the xo4th Psalm of the Old. 





The tune is anonymous, but is not improbably 
by Dr. Crofl, the reputed editor of the 6th edi- 
tion of the Supplement. [G.A.C.] 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. P. 661 a. 
L 9, for details of the concert see vol. ii. p. 3^,6 a, 
note I. I ine 39, /or 1866 read 1869. 

HARINGTON, HiUfBT, M.D. See vol. i. 
p. 691. 

HARMONIC MINOR is the name applied 
to that version of the minor scale which contains 
the minor sixth together with the major seventh, 
and in which no alteration is made in ascending 
and descending. Its introduction as a subetitate 
for the old-fashioned or * Arbitrary * minor scale 
was strongly advocated by Dr. Day and others 
[see Day, vol. i. p. 436 a], and of late years it 
has been veiy generally adopted. It is true 
that its use is calculated to impress the learner 
with a sense of the real characteristics of the 
minor mode, but its merits are counterbalanced 
by the awkwardness arising from the augmented 
second between the sixth and seventh notes, 
while it is difficult to regard it as a diatonic scale 
at all, in spite of its theoretical correctness. [M.] 

HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. THE. 
Handel's variations on the air known in England 
as * The Harmonious Blacksmith ' were originally 
printed in No. 5 of his first set of ' Suites de Pities 
pour le Clavecin,* in Nov. 1 720. As no name is 
there given to the air, and even down to the time 
of the late Robert Birchall it was still published 
only as 'Handel's Fifth fftvourite Lesson from 
his first Suite de Pieces,' it has been generally 
assumed to be Handel's composition as well as 
the variations. Upon this point, however, doubts 
have arisen since Handel s death, and various 
claims have been put forth, of which at least one 
still remains undecided. The first claim was in 
* Anthologie Fran9aise, ou Chansons choisies 
depuis le treizi^me si^le jusqu' k present' (Paris, 
3 vols. 8vo, 1765). The editor of that work was 
J. Monnet, and, according to M. Fetis, * ce recueil 
est estim^.' In the first volume are the follow- 
ing eight lines, printed to the air, and ascribed 
to Clement Marot : — 

Plus ne suis qne J*ai ^t^, 

Et plus ue saurais jamais rstre; 
Men beau printoms et men 6UJ, 

Ont fait le sant par la feuetre: 
Amour 1 tu as et^ mon inattrR. 

Je t'ai sorvi sur tous les dieux: 
Ah I si je pourais deux fois iiattre, 

Combieu je te berviraia mieuxl 
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Although these lines might pass for one of 
the extravagant love-songs of Clement Marot in 
his earlier years, if we allow for their being 
presented in a modernized form, yet no trace of 
them is to be found in his published works, nor 
of any song like them. A thorough search has 
been made through the long poems as well as the 
short pieces, lest these lines should prove to be 
an extract. The name of Clement Marot is 
therefore an assumed one. The air itself is not 
at all like music of the 15th century. When there- 
fore Professor J. Ella informed his readers in the 
'Supplement to Programme of Musical Union/ 
June 6, 1865, that this melody 'was first pub- 
lished in a collection of French Chansons printed 
by Ballard in 1565 to words of Clement Marot, 
who died in 1545/ there was some misunder- 
standing between his informant, M. Weckerlin, 
and himself. On writing recently to Mr. Wecker- 
lin to inquire whether there was such a book 
in his custody, he being Librarian to the Con- 
servatoire de Musique, in Paris, the writer was 
informed that nothing was known of such a 
work, and that the earliest French edition known 
to him was in the above-named 'Anthologie 
Fran9aise,* not of 1565, but of 1765. Professor 
Ella thought also that he had seen the melody 
in a French collection, a copy of which was sold 
in the library of the late Wm. Ayrton, F.B.S. 
On tracing it through the sale catalogue to its 
present resting-place in the British Museum, it 
proved to be * Lot 38. Ballabd (J. B. Chr.) 
Za Clefdes ChansonnierSf ou Becueil des Vaude- 
villes a^puis cent ans et plus, notez et recueiUi* 
pour la pretnUre fois^ (a vols. 8vo, Paris, 1717). 
Here we find the name of Ballard, suggested by 
Professor Ella, but not the melody in question. 

The next claim is for 6. C. Wagenseil, an 
eminent olavecinist of Vienna, who was bom 
thrca years after Handel. The late Dr. Wm. 
Crotch, Professor of Music at the University of 
Oxford, informed the present writer that he had 
seen the air in a piece of music for the clavecin 
composed by WagenseiL 

Dr. Crotch made a similar communication to 
the late Richard Clark, adding that the volume 
in which he saw it was one in the possession of 
Dr. Hague, who was then Professor of Music at 
the University of Cambridge. In 1836, Richard 
Clark published a book in folio, entiUed ' Remi- 
niscences of Handel,' and in it he referred to the 
information he had received from Dr. Crotch 
and to the liberty given to him to use it (p. 65). 
Clark then published a new edition of the piece, 
giving to Wagenseil the credit of the air, and to 
Handel that of the variations. The difficulty in 
proving priority between the two contemporaries 
arises from the fact that published music was, 
and is, undated. We know the date of Handel's 
publication only from an advertisement by his 
publisher. In Vienna music was copied, not 
printed, even so late as 177a or 1773, when Dr. 
Bumey visited that capital. 

* In his youth,' says M. Fetis, ' Wagenseil was 
the fitthionable composer for the clavecin, and 
hijf music was much sought for long afterwards.' 
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Wagenseil's op. i, a, 3 and 4 are all sets of six 
pieces for that instrument, like Handel's two 
sets. But the circulation of Wagenseil's music 
was limited to manuscripts from the copyists of 
Vienna until he was fifty-two years old. His 
op. I was then first printed — not in Vienna, but 
at Bamberg — in 1740, when the copyright had 
probably expired. He wrote five other sets for 
the clavecin, of which manuscript copies were in 
the hands of Breiticopf & Hartel of Leipzig at the 
end of the last century. We know very little 
of Wagenseil in England — for Handel eclipsed 
all competitors — but he was highly esteemed on 
the continent. 

As to the question of priority it is far more 
probable that Handel copied from Wagenseil 
than vice versd^ because Handel borrowed sys- 
tematically from othifT authors, dead and living, 
whenever he found anything to suit his purpose. 
Dr. Crotch was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Handel, and yet he published a list of twenty- 
nine of the best composers from whom Handei 
' quoted or copied,' with an et ceteris to indicate 
that he had named only the principal sources 
(Lectures on Music, 8vo, 1831, p. 12a, in note). 

The story of Handel's having heard the air 
sung by a blacksmith at Edgware, while beating 
time to it upon his anvil, and that Handel there- 
fore entitled it ' The Harmonious Blacksmith,' is 
refuted by the fact that it was never so named 
during Handel's life. The late Richard Clark 
was the propagator, if not also the inventor, of 
this fable. In Clark's edition of the lesson he 
has gone so far as to print an accompiiniment for 
the anvil, as he imagined Handel to have heard 
the beats. He states that the blacksmith was 
also the parish clerk at Whitchurch. A few 
months after Clark's publication the writer saw 
the late J. W. Winsor, Esq., of Bath, a great 
admirer of Handel, and one who knew all 
his published works. He told the writer that 
the story of the Blacksmith at Edgware was 
puzfi imagination, that the original publisher of 
Handel's lesson imder that name was a music- 
seller at Bath, named Lintem, whom he knew 
personally from bujdng music at his shop, that he 
had asked Lintem the reason for this new name, 
and be had told him that it was a nickname 
ffiven to himself because he had been brought 
up as a blacksmith, although he had afterwards 
turned to music, and that this was the piece he 
was constantly asked to play. He printed the 
movement in a detached form, because he could 
sell a sufficient number of copies to make a profit, 
and the whole set was too expensive. It is 
worth mentioning that Beethoven has taken the 
theme, whether consciously or unconsciously, for 
the subject of a two-part organ fugue published 
in the supplementary volume of his works issued 
in 1888. [W.C] 

HARMONY. The inference suggested on 
p. 681 a has been happily verified by Mr. H. £. 
Wooldridge, who found the two forms of the 
seventh on the subdominant in a succession 
which strongly points to their common origin, in 
the following passage by StradeUa :«- 
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in which the minor eeventh, arrived at in the 
manner usual at that time, is seen at (a) ; and 
the modified seventh in which the bass is 
sharpened so as to produce a diminished seventh 
appeal's at (6). [CS.H.P.] 

HAROLD EN ITALIE. The last sentence 
but one is to be corrected, as the first performance 
of the work in England took place at Drury 
Lane Theatre in the winter of 1847-48, when 
Berlioz conducted and Hill played the viola part. 

HARP. P. 686a, 1.30-34. The Lament harp 
carried 32 strings. The Queen Mary harp had 
originally 29, and a later addition made 30 in all. 

Add tibe following notice of an innovation in 
harp manufacture: — The difi&culties attending 
performance of the harp, the constant tuning 
necessitated by the use of catgut strings, and the 
absence of any means of dionping the sounds, 
have induced M. Dietz, of Brussels, to invent a 
harp-like instrument with a chromatic keyboard, 
which he has named the Claviharp. It has been 
introduced into England through the advocacy 
of Mr. W. H. CummingB, but the introduction 
(1888) is too recent to admit of a just compari- 
son being made between this instrument and 
the ordinary double-action luurp. It is sufi^dent 
to say that the action of the Claviharp is highly 
ingenious, the strings being excited mechanically 
much in the same way as the strings of the harp 
are excited by the player's fingers. There are 
two pedalA — one being like the pianoforte damper 
pedal and the other producing the harmonics of 
the octave. The Claviharp is of pleasing appear- 
ance. [A.J.H.] 

HARP-LUTE. See Dital Harp, vol. i. 

HAJIPSICHORD. P. 688 a. 1. 6 from bottom, 
for spinetto read spinetta. P. 688 6, 1. 10, The 
Correr upright spinet or clavicytherium that was 
in the Music Loam Collection at Kensington, 1 885, 
now the property of Mr. G. Donaldson of London, 
is perhaps Uie oldest instrument of the harpsi- 
chord and spinet kind in existence. This instru- 
ment preserves traces of brass plectra, not leather. 
See Spinbt vol. iii p. 651a, footnote. P. 688 6, 
1. 3 from bottom, add that hammered music wire 
existed but could not have been extensively used. 
P. 689a, 1. 27, Respecting upright harpsichords, see 
Upbight Grand Piano, voL iv. p. ao8 6. 1. 1-19. 
line 26 from bottom, fw 1555 rtad 1521. 
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Line 23 from bottom. For the oldest known harp- 
sichord see Spinet voL iii. p. 65 2 a, footnote. The 
second harpsichord mentioned in the footnote, new 
(1888) belonging to Mr. Hwfa Williams, is not 
nearly so old as the South Kensington instniznent, 
the date of it being 1626 (not 1526). A restofro- 
lias unfortunately altered the interesting lamn 
meature keyboard which it lately retained, to 
the modem chromatic arrangement of the lowest 
octave. P. 690 6, 1. 18 from bottom, correct 
statement as to the Venetian swell bein^ an 
adaptation from the orffan, by SauDi, vol. iiL 
p. 489 6, 1. 37-45. P. 691 a, 1. 4, The number 
of existing Ruckers harpsichords and spinets 
catalogued by the present writer is (1888) 68. 
line 14, Both the Shudi harpsichords at Potedun 
are dated 1766. See Shudi, vol. iii. p. 4896, 
1. 9-27. Line 35, for the number of Shudi and 
Broadwood harpsichords existing, see Shudi, voL 
iii p. 4896. 1. 46-7 ; and p. 490, list of Shudi and 
Shudi & Broadwood haipeichords. The latest 
instrument by these makers now (1888) known to 
exist is numbered 11 37 and dated 1790. [A.J.H.] 

HARRIS, Rbnatub. For reference at end of 
first paragraph rtad [Smith, Father]. 

HARTMANN. A family of German origin 
who have lived in Copenhagen for some four 
generations. Johann Ernst (i 726-1 793) waa 
a violinist and composer, who after holding 
several musical poets at Breslau and Rudolstadt 
became capellmeister to the Duke of Ploen, and 
went with him to Copenhagen. Here he wrote 
much music, now completely forgotten, with tlie 
exception of the song ' Kong Christian,* which 
first appeared in an opera <Der Fischer,* and 
has since been adopted as the Danish National 
Hymn. He died in 1791. His son, 

AuousT Wilhrlm, bom 1775, held the poet 
of organist to the Garrison Church in Copen- 
hagen from 1800 to 1850, and was the father of 

Johann Petbr Eiol, bom May 14, 1805. 
who has for many years held a high place among 
Danish composers. His opera *Ravnen* (The 
Raven), to words by H. C. Andersen, was pro- 
duced Oct. 29, 1832. It was followed by *Die 
Corsaren' on April 23, 1835, ^^^ 'Liden Kir* 
sten* ('little Christie'), on May 12, 1846. 
Besides these he has written much for the theatre 
in the way of incidental music, etc., as well as 
choral works, songs, a symphony in G minor, 
dedicated to Spohr, and many piano pieces, 
mentioned in vol. ii. p. 729 h. His son, 

Emil, bom Feb. at, 1836, studied with his 
fiither and with N. W. Gade, his brother-in-law, 
held between 1861 and 1873 various i4>point- 
ments as organist, but on account of weak health 
has since that time devoted himself entirely to 
composition. Among his works, which have 
obtained great success both in Denmark and 
Grermany, may be mentioned the operas : — * Die 
Erlenm^chen,' ' Die Nixe,* and ' Die Korsi- 
kaner ' ; a ballet ' Fjeldstnen ' ; ' Nordische 
YolkstiuuBe * (op. 18), a symphony in £b (op. 29), 
an overture ' £in nordische Heerfahrt* (op. 25), 
a choral cantata ' Winter and Spring * (op. 13), 
concertos for violin and violoncello, a serenade 
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for piano, clarinet and violoncello (op. 24), and 
many songs. His most recent compofiitions are 
a symphony in D, and an oroheftral suite, 
* Scandinavische Volksmasik.' [M.] 

HARTMANN, LuDwio (no relation to the 
above), bom at Neuss in 1836, studied the piano- 
forte at the Leipzig Conservatorium under Mo- 
scheles and Haoptmann, and sabsequently with 
IdBzt at Weimar. He appeared at a concert given 
by Schroder- Devrient at Dresden in 1859, ^^^ ^^^ 
resided in that city ever since. Latterly he has 
been almost exdudvely employed in musical 
journalism: he is an ardent supporter of the 
advanced school of German music. He has 
published songs, etc. which have obtained con- 
siderable success. (Menders and Riemann^s 
Lexicons.) [M.] 

HARTVIGSON, Frits, bom May 31, 1841, 
at Grenaae, Jylland, Denmark, received in- 
struction in music and on the piano from his 
mother, and at Copenhagen frx)m Gade, Gkbauer, 
and Antou R^e. At the age of fourteen he 
played in concerts in Copenhagen, and made 
a tour through Norway in 1858, at Christiania 
being personally complimented by Kjemlf. By 
assistance from the Danish Government he 
studied at Berlin from 1859-61 under von Btilow, 
with whom he played there at a concert Liszt's 
A major Concerto and Hungarian Fantasia, ar- 
ranged for two pianos. He next played Rubin- 
stein's 3rd Concerto at the Gewandhaus Concerts 
in '61, and Schumann's Concerto at Copenhagen 
under Gade in '63. On the death of his father in 
the Prusso-Danish war, he came to England and 
played with great success Men delssohn's * Serenade 
and Allegro giojoso ' at the Philiiarmonic, June 
ay, '64. From that time until the present Mr. 
Hartvigson has lived in England, with the excep- 
tion of two years between 1873 and '75, when he 
resided at St. Petersburg. He has played at the 
Musical Union, and inti^uced there Schumann's 
Trio in F, April 34, *66. He introduced Liszt's 
music at the Philharmonic, where he played that 
composer's ist Concerto on June 10, '72. At the 
Crystal Palace he introduced Schubert's Fan- 
tasia, op. 15 (arranged by Liszt for piano and 
orchestra), on Oct. 6, '66 : also Rubinstein's 4th 
Concerto, Nov. 16, '7a ; and Bronsart*s Concerto, 
Sept. 30, '76. He was officially appointed Pianist 
to the Princess of Wales in '73, Professor of 
Music at the Normal College for the Blind at 
Norwood in '75, and Professor at the Crystal 
Palace in '87. From '79 until last year, Mr. 
Hartvigson was prevented from appearing in 

CMic, owing to an injury to his lefl arm. He 
, happily, recently recovered its use, and 
has appeared at Mr. Bache's concert, Feb. ai, 
'87, playing Liszt's * Mazeppa' and ' Hungaria,' 
arranged by the composer for two pianos. He 
also played at the London Symphony Concerts 
on Jan. 10, '88 (and subsequently at a Richter 
concert) Liszt's ' Todtentanz,' which he had 
introduced to the English public in '78 under 
Billow's direction. Mr. Hartvigson has played 
abroad, at Copenhagen in '72, at Munich (under 
B^ow), in aid of the Bayreuth building fund, 
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Aug. 24, '72, and in concerts at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and in Finland. 

His brother, Auton, bom Oct. 16, 1845, at 
Aarhus, Jylland, received instruction in music 
from his mother, Tausig, and Edmund Neupert. 
He first played in concerts at Copenhagen, 
and came to England in '73, where he finally 
settled in '8a, when he was appointed a Professor 
at the Normal College. He played Beethoven's C 
minor Concerto at ^e Aquarium under Sullivan, 
Feb. a4, '76. With the exception of his yearly 
recitals he rarely plays in public, but confines his 
attention to teaching. [A.C.] 

HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
For continuations see Boston Musical Societies 
in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 555. 

HARWOOD, Edward, of Liverpool, was 
bom at Hoddleson, near Blackburn, 1707. He 
was author of many songs, among which may 
be named * Absence/ ' The chain of love,' 
'Hapless Collin,' *To ease my heart,' — all 
published at Liverpool. He also issued two sets 
of original hymn-tunes. The first volume con- 
tains the metrical anthem, 'Vital spark of 
heavenly flame,' formerly so popular in country 
churches. The traditional account of its origin is 
as follows: — Harwood had been staying in 
London, in company with Alexander Reed, of 
Liverpool ; but when the time for their return 
arrived, they found themselves without the means 
of discharging the reckoning at the inn. In this 
emergency it was resolved to compose some piece 
of music, and raise money upon it. What Reed 
attempted in that direction is not told, but 
Harwood, taking up a collection of poetry which 
lay in the coffee-room, came across Pope's Ode, 
which he unmediately set to music, and taking 
it to a publisher, sold the copyright for forty 
pounds. This relieved the friends from their 
embarrassment, and brought them back to Liver- 
pool. Some difficulties occur in connection with 
the story which need not be specified. Harwood 
died in 1787. [H.P.] 

HASLINGER. p. 694 a, 1. 13, add date of 
birth of Karl Haslinger, June 11, 1816. 

HASSE, Faustina. P. 696 b, end of second 
paragraph, for 90 read 83, and for at nearly 
the same age read in the same year. [J.M.] 

HASSE. J. A. P. 695 a, 1. 31, /or 64 read 
74. Line M, for 1774 read 1771. Line 43, 
jfor at the age of 85 recid in his 85th year. 
P. 695 b, 1. 11, for Rotavi read Rotari. Line 17 
from bottom of the same column, for inured 
read unused. The last sentence of the article 
should run as follows: — Such men please all, 
while they offend none ; but when the spirit and 
the time, of which they are at once the em- 
bodiment and the reflection, pass away, they 
and their work must abo pass away and be for- 
gotten. [F.A.M.] 

HATTON. Correct names to John Liptbot, 
and add date of death, Sept. ao, 1886. 

HAUSER, MiSKA, a famous Hungarian 
violinist, bom i8aa in Pressburg, received his 
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musical edacation in Vienna, under Bohm and 
Mayseder. When only twelve years of age he 
made a tour through the world. In 1840 he 
travelled through Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
and Russia; he visited London in 1850, and 
California, South America, and Australia in 
1853-8. In i860 he was f€ted by King Victor 
Emanuel of Italy and the Sultan of Turkey. 
Of his compositions, his little * Lieder ohne 
Worte * for the violin will no doubt survive him 
for many years. Hauser retired into private 
life some ten or twelve years ago, and died, 
practically forgotten, in Vienna on Dec. 9, 
1887. [E. Pi.] 

HAUSMANN, Robebt, a distinguished 
violoncellist, was born Aug. 13, 185a, at 
Rottleberode in the Harz, and at die age of 8 
went to school at Brunswick, where for some 
years he studied his instrument under Theodor 
Midler, the cellist of the well-known quartet of 
the brothers Muller. When the High School 
for music was opened at Berlin in 1869, he 
entered as a pupil, and worked under Herr 
Joachim's guidance with Wilhelm Muller. Being 
anxious to profit by the instruction of Signer 
Piatti, he was introduced by Joachim to that 
celebrated artist, who treated him with great 
kindiftss, and gave him lessons for some time 
both in London and Italy. He then entered 
upon his professional career, commencing as 
cellist in the quartet of Gi-af Hochberg. This 
post he retained for four years, and was then ap- 
pointed second professor of his instrument at the 
High School in Berlin. He succeeded to the 
principal place upon the retirement of Muller, 
and he also is violoncellist of Herr Joachim^s 
quartet. He is well known in London, where he 
has introduced important new works by Brahms 
and other composers. He has all the qualities 
which combine to make an accomplished artist. 
With great command over the technical diffi- 
culties of the instrument, he possesses an unusually 
powerful tone. He is a kinsman of the late 
George Hausmann, the violoncellist, upon whose 
fine Stradivarius he plays. [T.P.H.] 

HAVERGAL, Rev. William Henbt, was 
bom in 1793 in Buckinghamshire. He was edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors* School and St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, where he graduated BA.. in 18 15, 
and M.A. in 1 819. He was ordained by Bishop 
Ryder, and in 1829 was presented to the Rectory 
of Ashley, near Bewdley. Having met with a 
severe accident he was obliged to relinquish his 
clerical duties for several years, during which 
Ume he devoted himself to the study of music. 
His first published composition was a setting of 
Heber's hynm, * From Greenland's icy moun- 
tains,' as an anthem, the profits of which, as of 
many other of his compoHitions, he devoted to 
charitable objects. In 1836 he published an 
Evening Service in E, and 100 antiphonal chanta 
(op. 35), in the same year obtaining the Gres- 
ham Prize Medal for his Evening Service in A 
(op. 37), a distinction which he also gained in the 
following year for his anthem, 'Give thanks' 
(op. 40). Other anthems and services followed. 
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and in 1844 he commenced his labours towards 
the improvement of Psalmody by the publicadon 
of a reprint of Riveuscroft's Psalter. In 1845 
he was presented to the Rectory of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, and to an Honorary Canonry in the 
Cathedral. In 1847 he published 'The Old 
Church Psalmody* (op. 43), and in 1854 an 
excellent * History of the Old Hundredth Tune.' 
In 1859 ^® brought out 'A Hundred Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes' (op. 48). of his own composition. 
Besides the works enumerated above. Mr. Ha- 
vergal wrote a number of songs and rounds for 
the young, besides many hymns, sacred songs, 
and carols for the periodical entitled ' Our Own 
Fireside.' These were afterwards collected and 
published as ' Fireside Music* As the pioneer 
of a movement to improve the musical portions 
of the Anglican Services, Mr. Havergal's labours 
deserve more general recognition than they have 
hitherto met with. At the time when church 
music was at its lowest ebb, the publication of 
his ' Old Church Psalmody ' drew attention to 
the classical school of English eccleaiai^tical 
music, and paved the way for the numerous 
excellent collections of hynms and chants which 
the Anglican Church now possesses. Mr. 
Havei^ died on April 19, 1870. After his 
death his works were edited by his youngest 
daughter. Miss F. K. HavergaL [W.B.S.] 

HA WES, WILLLA.M. P. 690 a, 1. 10, for 
July 24 read July 23. 

HAWKINS, Jambs O'un.). P. 6906. 1. a 
fiponi end of article,/or 1759 read 1750. 

HAYDl^E. Last line but one of article, /or 
Pyne and Harrison read Bunn. 

HAYDN, Joseph. P. 705 6, 1. 5. omit the 
reference to Werner. P. 713 6, in the list of 
works composed in London, after ' The Spirit's 
Song,' omit the words (Shakespeare^s words). 
P. 717 6, four lines from the bottom, /or Mae. et 
oms. Sis. read Ma et om Stis. P. 716 a, add 
that thecomposer^B skull has lately come into the 
possession of the Austrian Museum at Vienna. 

HAYDN IN LONDON. P. 7226, 1. 2./or 
one volume read two volumes. The third volume 
of Herr C. F. Pohl's biography of Haydn, left un- 
finished at the author's death, is in process of 
completion by Herr Mandyczewski. 

HAYES, William. Line i of article, for 
Gloucester read Hexham, and correct day of 
death to July 27. 

HEAP, C. SwiNNBRTON. See Swinnebton 
Heap, vol. iv. p. 9. 

HEBENSTREIT. See Dulcimer, Pakta- 
LEON, Pianoforte, vol. ii. p. 712, etc. 

HECHT, Eduard, bom at DUrkheim im 
Haardt, Nov. 28, 1832. He was trained at 
Frankfort by his father, a respected musician, 
then by Jacob Rosenhain, Christian Hautf, and 
Messer. In 1854 ^® came to England and 
settled in Manchester, where he remained until 
his death. From a very early date in the his- 
tory of Mr. Charles Hallo's Concerts, Hecht was 
associated with him as his chorus-master and 
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sub-conductor. But in addition to this he was 
conductor of the Manchester Liedertafel from 
1859 ^ 1878; from i860 conductor of the St. 
CecUia Choral Society ; and from 1879 conductor 
of the Stretford Choral Society. In 1875 he was 
appointed Lecturer on Harmony and Composi- 
tion at Owens College; and was also Examiner 
in Music to the High Schools for Gfrls at Man- 
chester and Leeds. In addition to these many 
and varied posts Mr. Hecht had a large private 
practice as teacher of the piano. These constant 
labours, however, did not exhaust his eager 
spirit, or deaden his power of original composition. 
Besides a Symphony played at Mr. Hallo's Con- 
certs; a chorus, 'The Charge of the Light Brigade/ 
well known to amateurs; 'Eric the Dane,' a 
cantata ; another chorus with orchestra, ' 0, may 
I join tile choir invisible ' — all great favourites 
with singing societies— Mr. Hecht's works ex- 
tend through a long list of pianoforte pieces, 
songs, part-songs, trios, two string quartets, 
marches for military band, etc.,closing with op. 38. 
Mr. Hecht died very suddenly at his home on 
March 7, 1887. He was beloved by all who 
knew him for his enthusiasm and energy, his 
pleasant disposition, and his sincere and single 
mind. To his musical duties he brought a quick 
artistic instinct, a scrupulous conscientiousness, 
and a pure unselfish love of his art ; and it will 
be difficult to fill his place in the neighbourhood 
which he had for so long made his own. [G.] 

HEINEFETTER, Sabina, bom at Mainz, 
Aug. 19, 1809 (Mendel gives her date as 1805, 
but the above is probably correct), in early life 
supported her younger sisters by singing and 
playing the harp. In 1825 she appeared as a 
public singer at Frankfort, and afterwards at 
Cassel, where Spohr interested himself in her 
artistic advancement. She subsequently studied 
under Tadolini in Paris, where she appeared at 
the Italiens with great success. From this time 
until her retirement from the stage in 1842, she 
appeared in all the most celebrated continental 
opera-houses. In 1853 she married M. Marquet 
of Marseilles, and died Nov. 18, 1873. Her sister, 

Claba, bom Feb. 17, 1816. was for several 
years engaged at Vienna, imder the name of 
Madame Stockl-Heinefetter. She made success- 
ful appearances in Germany, and died Feb. 24, 
1857. She and her elder sister died insane. A 
third sister, 

Kathinka, bom 1820, appeared with great 
success in Paris and Brussels from 1840 onwards. 
She died Dec. 20, 1 858. (Mendel and Biemann's 
Lexicons.) [M.] 

HEINZE, GuSTAV Adolph, bom at Leipzig, 
Oct. I, 1820, the son of a clarinettist in the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, into which he was himself 
admitted, in the same capacity, in his 16th year. 
In 1840 Mendelssohn gave him a year's leave 
of absence in order that he might perfect himself 
in the pianoforte and study composition. The 
tour which he took to Cassel, Hanover, Ham- 
burg, etc., induced him to give up his earlier 
instrument altogether, and to devote himself to 
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composition. In 1844 ^® ^^ appointed second 
capeUmeister at the theatre at Breslau, where in 
1S46 bis opera ^Loreley' was produced with 
great success. This was followed by ' Die Ruine 
von Tharand ' in 1 848, which also obtained much 
success. The books of both were by his wife. In 
1850 he received the appointment of conductor of 
the German opera in Amsterdam, and although 
that institution was not of long duration, he has 
since remained in that city. Many choral socie- v 
ties, some of a philanthropic nature, have been 
directed by him, and thus opportunities were 
given for the production of the two oratorios 
'Die Auferstehimg,' and 'Sancta Cecilia,' in 1863 
and 1870 respectively. The list of his works 
includes, besides the above, three masses, can- 
tatas, three concert overtures, and many choral 
compositions of shorter extent, as well as songs, 
etc. (Mendel's Lexicon.) [M.] 

HELLER, Stephen. Add that he came to 
England in February, 1850, and appeared at a 
concert at the Beethoven Rooms, on May 15 of 
that year. He stayed until August. Add also 
date of death, Jan, 14, 1888. 

HELLMESBERGER, Joseph. The gene- 
rally accepted date of birth, 1829, is possibly 
right. Add that Joseph Hellmesberger, junior, 
has recently brought out two operas in Vienna, 
' Rikiki ' and ' Die verwandelte Katze.' 

HENSCHEL, Geobo. Additions will be 
found under Symphony Obohbstba, vol. iv. 43, 
and Boston Musical Societies, Appendix, voL 
iv. p. 555. In the winter of 1885-6 Mr. Henschel 
started a series of sixteen concerts, called the 
London Symphony Concerts, at which he ap- 
peared as conductor for the first time in England. 
An interesting feature of the series was that each 
programme contained a composition by a living 
English composer, many of whom were introduced 
to the public for the first time in this way. 
From Easter 1886 to Easter 1888 he was Professor 
of Singing (vice Mnie.Goldsohmidt), at the Royal 
Collie of Music, London. [^0 

HENSELT, Adolph. Last line of article, 
/or in 1867 read in 1852 and 1867. 

HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. See King's 
Thbatbe. 

HfiROLD. P. 732 a, 1. 5 from bottom, for the 
Maison des Temes read a house in Les Teraes. 

HERVfi, whose real name is Florimond 
Ronger, was bom June 30, 1825, at Houdain, 
near Arras. He received his musical education at 
the School of Saint Roch, and became an organist 
at various Parisian churches. In '48 he produced 
at the Op^ra National, ' Don Quixote and Sancho 
Pan9a,' appearing in it himself with Joseph Eelm 
the chansonette singer. In '51 he became con- 
ductor at the Palais Royal ; in '54 or '55 he was 
manager of the Folies-Concertantes, Bioulevard 
du Temple, a small theatre converted by him 
from a music hall, in which he was composer, 
librettist, conductor, singer, machinist, and scene 
painter, as occasion required. Of his then compo- 
sitions we must name ' Vade au Cabaret,' and 'Lo 
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Gompoeiteur toqn^* (played by him at the 
Lyceum and Globe Theatres in 1870 and *7i). 
In ^56 he retired from the management, but 
oontGiued to write for his theatre, afterwards 
the * Folies Nouvelles.* He played succesdvely 
at the D^arean, *58, at the D^lassements 
Ck>mique8 at Marseilles with Kelni * in his own 
repertory,' at Montpellier in small tenor parts 
such as Cantarelli ('Pr^ aux Clercs*), Arthur 
(' Lucia *) etc., and at Cairo. He reappeared at 
the IMassements, and in '6 a produced two new 
operettas * Le Hussard Persecute ' and ' Le Fan- 
fare de Saint Cloud ' ; was for two or three years 
composer and conductor at the Eldorado Music 
Hall, and afterwards conductor at the Porte 
Saint Martin ; he wrote new music in 1865 for 
the celebrated revival of the ' Biche aux Bois/ 
and composed an opera in 3 acts, ' Les Cheva- 
liers de la Table Ronde/ Bouffes, Nov. 17, '66. 
During the next three years he composed some 
of his most popular thj«e-aot operas, produced 
at the Folies Dramatiqvies, vie 'L'GEil crev^/ 
Oct. I a, '67 (Globe Theatre, by the Dramatiques 
Company, June 15, '72; in English as *Hit or 
Miss,* in one act and five scenes, freely adapted 
by Burnand, Olympic, April 13, *68 ; and another 
version, three acts, Op^ra Comique, Oct. ai, '7a); 
' Chilp^ric/libretto by himself.and at ftrstafailure, 
Oct. a4, '68, of whic^ he himself wrote a parody 

* Chilm^c ' for the Eldorado (in French at the 
Globe by the above company, June 3, '7a ; in 
English at the Lyceum for the d^ut of Herv^, 
Jan. 2 2 , '70 ; frequently revived at other theatres, 
and last performed on the opening of the Empire 
Theatre) ; ' Le Petit Faust,' his most successful 
work, April a3, '69 (in English at Lyceum, 
April 18, '70, and revived at Holbom, Alhambra, 
etc.) ; ' Les Turcs,' a parody of * Bajazet,* Dec. 23, 
'69. None of his subsequent operas attained the 
same success ; many of them, on the contrary, were 
disastrous failures, viz. ' LeTrdne d'£oosse.* ' La 
Veuve de Malabar,' ' Alice de Nevers,' * La 
Belle Poule,' Folies Dramatiques Dec. 30, '76 
(in English attheGaiety, March a9,'79),' La Mar- 
quise des Rues ' Bouffes, Feb.aa, '79,' Panuige,' 
Sept. 10, '79, etc. But he has been recently 
very successful in his new songs, etc. written 
for Mme Judic, Dupuis, and others, such as the 

* Pi . . . Ouit,' the ' Chanson du Colonel,' the Pro- 
ven9al song, <Qnte acot* * Babet et Cadet,' 
the 'sneezing duet,' the 'L^gende de Marfa.' 
and other music, introduced into the musical 
comedies performed at the Vari^t^, viz. the 
' Fenmie k Papa,' Dec. 3. '79, ' La Roussotte,' with 
Lecooq and Boulard, Jan. a8, '81, * Lili,' Jan. 10, 
'82, Gaietv, with Judic, June '83, * Maam'zelle 
Nitouche, Jan. a6, '83 (Gaiety June '84), 
•La Cosaque,' Feb. i, '84 (Gaiety Jime '84), 
in English at Royalty, April I a of the same 
year. M. Herv^ has in addition composed for 
the English stage ' Aladdin the Second,' plaved 
with great success at the Gkkiety, Dec. 24, 70, 
but without success, as *Le Nouvel Aladin,' at 
the D^jazet, Dec. '71. He wrote some of the 
music of 'Babil and Bijou,' Aug. 29, '7a, and in 
'74 was conductor at Uie Promenade Concerts, 
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when he introduced a so-called Heroic Symphony 
or Cantata, * The Ashantee War,* for solo voices 
and orcnestra. On June 29, '86, his ^Frivoli' was 
brought out at Drury Lane, and on Dec. 22, '87, 
the bidlets ' Dilara ' and ' Sport,* were produced 
at the Empire Theatre, of which he is oonductfK*. 

According to M. Pougin, M. Herv^ claims to 
be the founder of that particular dasi of music 
which Offenbach first rendered &mous. [A.C.3 

HERZ, Henbl Add date of death, Jan. 5, 
1888. 

HERZ, MEIN HERZ, WARUM SO TR AU- 
RIG f One of the most universally popular of 
Grerman Volkslieder, the words of which were 
written about 181 a by Joh. Rudolph Wyss, junr^ 
in the dialect of Berne, and the music composed 
by Joh. Ludwig Friedrich Glfick, a German 
clergyman ( 1 793-1 840). The popular ' In einem 
kfihlen Grunde ' (Das zerbrochene Ringlein), is 
a setting of EichendorflTs words by the same 
composer. Both date from about 18 14. [M.] 

HERZOGENBERG, Hsinbigh Vok. born 
June 10, 1843, at Gratz in Styria, studied at the 
Vienna Conservator ium from 1862-4, after which 
his time was divided between Gratz and Viemm, 
until 1872, when he went to Leipzig. From 
1875 to 1885 he was conductor of the Bach- 
verein in that town, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed head of the department of theory and 
composition at the Hochschule at Berlin. In 
the spring of 1886 he succeeded Kiel as professor, 
and at the same time became head of an aca- 
demical ' Meistersohule ' for composition. His 
works are for the most part remarkable for 
breadth, vigour, and originality. That they bear 
traces of the influence of Brahms is surely no 
reproach, nor is that influence so marked as to 
impeach their individuality of style. The liat 
includes: — * Columbus,' a cantata; 'Odysseus.' 
a symphony ; ' Deutsches Liederspiel,' for soli, 
chorus, and pianoforte; variations for two pianos, 
and a second set, op. 23, on a theme by Brahms ; 
trio for piano and strings in C minor, op. a4; 
two trios for strings alone, op. 27 ; choral songs 
or volkslieder, op. 26, 28, 35 ; Psalm czvi. for 
chorus, op. 34 ; sonata for pianoforte and violin 
in A, op. 32 (the only work by which, through 
the agency of Joachim, the composer's name has 
yet become known in England) ; trio in D minor 
for pianoforte and strinfls, op. 36; a second 
sonata for the same in E b, op. 54 ; a sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello, op. 5a ; organ fantasias 
on chorales, op. 39 and 46 ; three string quarteta, 
op. 4a ; symphony in C minor, op. 50 ; piano 
pieces and duets, op. as, 33, 37, 49, and 53 ; 
songs and vocal duets, op. a 9-31, 38, 40, 41, 44, 
45> 47t 4^* S^ ^^^ recent works are 'Do- 
Stem des Lied's,' for chorus and orchestra, op. 
45 : and 'Die Weihe der Nacht,' for the same 
with alto solo, op. 56. (Infonnation from Dr. A. 
D6rffeU, etc.) [M.] 

HEXACHORD. P. 7346, L 12, /or sol 
read\&, 

HEY, or HAY. The name of a figure of a 
dance frequently mentioned by Elizabethan 
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writers. Its derivaiioii is unknown ; the word 
may come firom the French haie, a hedge, the 
dancers standing in two rows being compared to 
hedges. Its first occurrence is Thoinot Arbeau's 
description of the passages at arms in the Bouf- 
fons, or Matassins [see voL ii p. 236 b], one of 
which is the Passage de la haye. This was only 
danced by four men, in imitation of a combat. 
Mr. Chapp^ (* Popular Music/ p. 620) remarks 
that ' dancing a reel is but one of the ways of 
dancing the Imy. . . . In the " Dancing Master * the 
hey is one of the figures of most fi:«quent occur- 
rence. In one country-dance " the women stand 
still, the men going the hey between theuL** 
This is evidently winding in and out. In an> 
other, two men and one woman dance the hey, — 
like a reel. In a third, three men dance this 
hey, and three women at the same time, — like a 
double reel.' There is no special tune for the 
hey, but in Playford's 'Musicks Hand-maid* 
(1678) the following air, entitled ' The Canaries 
or the Hay,* occurs : — 
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HILDEBRAND, ZACHARiB(i68o-i743),and 
his son JoHANN GormiUD, were eminent organ- 
builders in Grermany. The latter, who was the 
principal workman of the Dresden Silbermann, 
built the noble organ of St. Michael's, Hamburg, 
in 1 762, which cost more than £4000. [V. de P.] 

HILES, Hbnbt, bom Dec. 3, 1826, at Shrews- 
bury, received instruction from his brother John ; 
he was organist successively at Shrewsbuiy, as his 
brother's deputy; at Bury in '46; at Bishop- 
wearmouth in '47 ; St. Michael's, Wood Street, 
in '59 ; at the Blind Asylum, Manchester, in '60 ; 
:it Bowdon in '61 ; at St. Paul's, Manchester, 
1864-67. In 1852-9 he travelled round the 
world on account of ill-health. He received the 
degrees of Mus.B. Oxon, '62, and Mus.D. '67. 
In the latter year he resigned his post of organ- 
ist ; in '80 he became lecturer on harmony and 
composition at Owens College, and at the 
Victoria University; he was one of the pro- 
moters of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians in 1882. He has been conductor of 
Severn 1 musical societies, and is now editor and 
proprietor of the ' Quarterly Musical Review,' a 
modem namesake, established 1885, of the well- 
known magazine of that name. His compo- 
sitions include 'The Patriarchs,' oratorio, '72 ; 
' War in the Household,' operetta, '85, firom the 



German of Castelli (' H&usliche Krieg *), origin- 
ally composed by Schubert ; * Fayre Pastorel ' 
and *The Crusaders,' cantatas; settings of 
Psalms zlvi. and zcvi ; several anthems, services 
and part-songs ; Prelude and Fugue in A ; Do. in 
D minor, a Sonata in G minor, 6 Impromptus, 
a Sets, • Festival March,' etc. for organ ; piano- 
forte pieces and songs. He has written books 
on music, ' Grammar of Music,' 2 vols., Forsyth 
Bros. 1870; 'Harmony of Sounds,' 3 editions, 
'7^> '73* 79! First Lessons in Singing, Hime 
& Addison, Manchester, '81; 'Part Writing 
or Modem Counterpoint,' Novello '84. 

His elder brother, John, born 18 10, at Shrews- 
bury, was also an organist at Shrewsbury, Ports- 
mouth, Brighton, and London. He wrote piano- 
forte pieces, songs, and musical works, *A 
Catechism for the Pianoforte Student,' 'Catechism 
for the Organ,' 1878, * Catechism for Harmony 
and Thorough Bass,' 'Catechism for Part Singing,' 

* Dictionary of 12,500 Musical Terms,' '71, etc. 
He died in London, Feb. 4, '8a. [A.C.] 

HILL. See London Violin Makers, vol. ii. 

HILLER, Ferdinand. P. 737 i, 1. 11 from 
bottom, /or 1871 read 1870. Add that he con- 
ducted the Philharmonic Concerts in 1852, and 
that he died May 10, 1885. 

HISTORIES OF MUSIC. It will be neces- 
sary in this article to confine our attention almost 
exdusively to Histories proper, except in cases 
where thei-e are none of the subject under treat- 
ment; so that only occasional mention will be 
made of Musical Biographies, Dictionaries, Manu- 
scripts, and Periodicals, or works on the Theory 
of Music. Most of the works enumerated, unless 
marked with an asterisk, wiU be found in the 
library of the British Musouul The dates of the 
first and latest editions are usually given. For 
convenience we shall have to adopt four principal 
headings, namely : — General Histories of Music, 
Histories of separate Countries, of Musical In- 
struments, and of a few other special subjects 
arranged alphabetically ; and most of these will 
have to undergo further subdivision. 

L General Hiroribb of Music. 

(A) Amcitmi Music. The earlieit writings bearing %x 
all npon the history of mnsio are the 'Api&oyiir7« <YXct 
p(dior of Nioomaohns (see Meibom), and the irepi ikwt 
aumc of Plutarch, edited by Bichard Volkmann in 
185dand by Budolf Westphal in lfl65. Pausanias' 'Grte- 
cisB I)e8criptio Aocurata' also contains frequent allusions 
to music and musicians. Other early works relating 
partially to music are the * Beipno-sophistsB * of Athe- 
nsens aiid the 'Stromata' of Titus Flavins Glemens 
(Clement of Alexandria), the latter dated A.D. 194. 
From that period down to the Benaissance musical 
writers appear to hare been too deeply engrossed in the 
development of the music of their own time to bestow 
muuh thought unon that of the past ; and it is only by 
the chronorogical Juxtaposition and study of the works 
of such authors as St. Augustine, Boethlus, St. Isidore 
of Seville, Bede, HucbalC Ouldo d'Arezso, Philip de 
Vitry, Odington, Dunstable, Oafori, Qlarean, etc., that 
we can obta^m an adequate history of music in the early 
and middle ages. Johannes Tinotor wrote a treatise 

• De Origine Musicas ' in the 16th century ; Bud. 
Schlickitis' * * Exercitatio de musicss origine,' published 
at Spiers in 1588 was thought highly of in its day; the 
' De Musica ' of F. Salinas, 1592, is chiefly theoretic. In 
1652 appeared Ii. Meibom's excellent work 'Antique 
musice Auctores Septem,* in 2 vols, which was not 
surpassed till the publication in 1784 of Abb6 Blartin 
Gerbert's * Scriptoret £colesiastioi de Musica,' in 3 vols. 
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Abb^ P. J. Ronssier also wrote a * Mdmoire siur la Ma- 
sique des Anciens ' in 1770, which is spoken highly of. 
In the present century we hare O. W . Pink's ' Elrste 
Wandemng durch die ftltcste Tonknnst,' 1831 ; C. von 
Winterfeld^i 'Oabneli und sein Zeitalter ' 1834; C. £. 
H. de Coussemaker 8 invaluable works Histoire de 
lllarmonie au Moyen Age,' 1852 ; ' Les Uaraionistes des 
12e et 13e Si^les,'^ 1SG4; 'Scriptorum de Musica Medil 
Mvi Nova Series,' 4 vols. 1864-76; 'L'Art Harmonique 
au Moyen Age * 1865 ; * Trait^s in^dits sur la Musique 
du Moyen Age,^ 18G5; Carl Engel's 'Music of the most 
Ancient Nations,' 18G4; RudolfWestphal's ' Geschichte 
der Alten und Mittelaltcrlichen Miisik.' 1865; Albert 
▼on Thimus' *Die Harmonikale Symbolik dee Alter- 
thums.' 1868; F. J. F^tis" Histoire g6n6rale de la Mu- 
sique,' 5 vols., 18G9-76 (unfinished); William Chappell'i 
•History of Music from the Earliest Records to the 
Fall of the Roman Empire,' 1874; Fr. Anguste Gevaert'i 
'Histoire et Throne de la Musique de I'Antiquit^,' 1875- 
Sl; W. Brambach's * MusikJiteratur des Mittelalter*,* 
1883 ; F. X. Haberl's * Bausteine fUr Musikgeschichte ' (a 
j«»ries of musical biographies, beginning with Willem 
Dufay). 1885; J. F. Rowbotham's 'History oC Muuc' 
down to the Troubadours), 3 vols. 1885-S7. 

(b) Modem Mn$ie. The best histories are Abbd 0. 3. 
Vogler's • Ein Beitrag «ur Gheschichte der Tonknnst im 
19 Jahrhundert.' 1814: Gtistav Schilling's 'Geschichte 
der heutigeu Musik,' 1841 ; A. L. Blundeau's * Histoire 
de la Musique Modeme/ 1847 ; A. B. Marx' ' Die Musik 
des 19 Jahrhundert 8,' 1855; John HuUah's 'History of 
Mo<lem Music/ 1H02-75, and ' I^ectures on the Transition 
Periotl of Musical History,' 1865-70. 

(0) General Uuloriea, of Ancient and Modern Music 
combined. Sethus Calvisius* important work ' De initio 
et progressu Musices' appeared in 16U0, and a second 
edition in 1011 : this was followed shortly by Michael 
Praetorius' still greater ' Syntagma Musicum,' 1615. 
Other useful works of this period bearing on the subject 
are P6re M. Mersenne's ' Traits de THarmonie Univer- 
selle,' with the Latin version ' Harraonioorum Libri 
xii,' 1627-48; J. Albert Bannus' 'De Musioes Katura, 
etc. 1637; Pietro delU Yalle's 'Delia Musica dell' eta 
nostra,' 1040, containing a good description of music in 
the 15th, lUthf and early 17th centuries (see G. B. 
Doni's works, vol. ii.' : Pater Athanasius Kircher's 
'Musurgia Univorsalis,^ 1650; Wolfgang 0. Printa's 
' Historlsche Beschreibung der Fidelen Sing- und Kling 
Kunst,' 1690— this little work is interesting as the first 
real history of music by a German; it is published in 
the 1749 edition of Prints' Musical Lexicon. 

The following is a list of the principal mtisical his- 
tories of the I8th and 19th centuries :— Jaoaues Bonnet's 
' Histoire de la MuFique et de ses Effets,' 2 vols. 1715, 
1716; Hon. Roger North's 'Memoirs of Musick,' 1728 
(reprinted 1840); Bourdelot's 'Histoire de la Musique/ 
3 vols. 1743; Olivier Legipont's 'De Musica eijusque . . . 
Origine' (a well-written work, contained in his ' Disser- 
tationes philologicflB-bibliographicsB,' 1747 ; F. W. Mar- 



Surg's * liistoriHch-kritische Bey trtlge cur Aufnahme der 
[usik,' 5 vola. 1754-78, and ' Kritiscne Einleitung in die 
Geschichte . . . der . . . Musik,' 1769 (unfinished) ; Padre 
G. B. Martini's splendid 'Storia della Musica,' 3 vols. 
1757-81 ; Dr. Charles Bumey's ' General History of Music.' 
4 vols. 17T6-89 ; Sir John Hawkins" General History of the 
Science and Practice of Music,' 5 vols. 1776, with reprints 
in 1853 and 187o, in 2 vols. ; J. 13. de la Borde's * Essai sur 
la Musique Ancienne et Modeme/ 4 vols. 1780; J. N. 
Forkel's * Allgemeiue Geschichte der Musik,' 2 vols. 
1788-1801 ; C. Kalkbrenner's ' Histoire de la Afusique," 
2 vols. 1802 ; • Musical Biography ' (1600-1800), 2 vols. 
1814 ; Dr. T. Busby's ' Genei-al History of Music,' 2 vols. 
1819: W. C. Staflord's 'History of Music,' 1826-30 (vol. 
62 of Con-teble's Miscellany i; Dr. W. C MlUler's *M». 
thetisch-historische Einleitungen in die Wissenschaft 
der Tonkunst,' 2 vols. 1830 ; F. J. F6tis' ' La Musique 
mise a la port^e de tout le monde,' 1830, with the English 
version ' A History of Music, or How to understand and 
enjoy its Performance,' 1846; Dr. W. Crotch's 'Lectures 
on Music,' 1831; R. G. Kiesewetter's 'Geschichte der 
Europttisch-Abendl&ndischen oder unsrer heutigen Mu- 
sik,' 1834-46,' translated into English as *A History of 
Modem Munic in Western Europe' in 1848; George 
Hogarth's 'Musical History,' 18:J5: C. Ciemy's 'Umriss 
der ganzen Musikgeschichte,' 1851; F. Brendel's 'Ge- 
schichte der Musik in Italien, Deutschland und Frank- 
reich,' 1852-76 : Dr. Josenh SchlUter's 'Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der Musik.' 1853-68 (of which an English 
translation appeared in 1865) ^ Robert Schumann's 
* Gesammelte Schriften ttber Musik und Musiker/1854-70 
(published as ' Music and Musioiuis' in 1881) ; W. Bauok's 
'Musi kens Historia,' 1862, in btrtdith ; August Reiss- 
mann's ' Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik,' 1803-4; £. O. 
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Lindner's ' Abhandlungen sur Tovikunst,* 1864: C. Abra- 
ham Mankeirs ' Musikens Historia,' 1864 ; A. W . Ambroa' 
' Geschichte der Musik,' 4 vols. 1864-78; A. GaUi'a *Im 
Musica ed i Musicisti dal secolo X sino ai noatri giomi,* 
1871 ; Dr. F. L. Bitter's * Student's History of Mi&aic,' 
1875-80; H, B. Hunt's 'Concise History of Music,' 1S79; 
i<Imil Naumann's 'Hlostrirte Musikgeschichte,' 2 t-oIs. 
1880-86 (English translation, edited by Sir F. A^ Gon 
Ouseley;; O. Fouque's'Les B^volutionnaires de La Ma- 
sique/ 1882; W. Langhans' ' Geschiedenis der Maziek,' 
1882, etc. in Dutch; L. Nohl'fe 'Allgemeine Masil^fr- 
schichte populftr dargestellt,' 1882; Felix Clement's 
'Histoire de la Musique* (copiously illustrated), lSS5-\ 
Sir G. A. Macfarren's 'Musical Historv,' 1886 j_W. 8. 
Rockstro's ' General Historv of Music,' 18^ ; Otto Wanige- 
inanu's* 'Grundriss der Musikgeschichte.' 

IL HlSTOBDES OF SkPABATI COUNTRIES. 

tai AFRICA.— M.Villoteau's 'De l'(:tat actual de Fart 
musical en Egypte,' 1812 : see i^so artidee in Cont^ aad 
Jomard's 'La Description de l*Egypte,' 18(^26. 

(b> AMERICA.— G. Hood's (of Philadelphia) ' Hi»tori 
of Music in New England,' 1846 : N. D. Gould's ' Hi8tor> 
of Church Music in America,* 1853; F. L. Bitter's ' Mo 
sic in America,' 1883. 

(c) ASIA. 

1. Music of the AitABS.— R. O. Kieeewetter'a * Die 
Musik der Araber.' 1842: F. Salvator Daniel's 'La Mu- 
si<jue Arabe,' 1879 ; J. P. N. Land's* ' Recherches sur ITua- 
toiredelaGammeArabe'; Alexander Christianowitsch^s 
' Esquisse historique de la Musique Arabe,' 1863. 

2. CuiNESE.— P. Amyot's * M6moires oonceraant 
I'histoire ... des Chinois,* voL vi 1781 ; J. A. ran Aalst*s 
' Chinese Music,' 1884. 

3. Hebrew^.- The first important work on this 
subject, Salomon van Til's ' Digt, Sang, en Speel konat 
. . . der Hebreen,' is written in Dutch (1692-1728). Other 
writings are August F. Pfeiffer's ' Ueber die Musik der 
alten Hebr&er,' 1779, and Dr. J. Stainer's 'Music of th« 
Bible,' 1879. 

4. HiNDOOS.-William Jones's 'On theMusical Modes 
of the Hindus,' 1792; N. A. Willard's 'Treatise on the 
Music of Hindostan,' 1834; 8. M. Tagore's 'Hinda 
Music,' 1875-82. 

5. JAPAXEBE.— A. SIraus* 'La Musique au JmpoaL' 
1879. 

6. Persianp.— Sir W. Ouseley's 'Persian Mlaoella^ 
nies,' 1791, and 'Oriental Collections,' 1797. 

(d) EUROPE. 

1. British Isles. 
Euglund.—We have had many writers on music, itom 
Thomas Morley downwards, and even historians of 
music, such as Bumey, Hawkins, and in modem times 
William Chappell and others, but no historians of note 
have yet thought it worth while to write a history of 
English Music. The following are some of the beat 
works relating to it .-—J. Parry and C. Williams's ' An- 
cient British Music' 1742; Joseph Ritson's 'CoUectioa 
of English Songs, with an Historical Essay on National 
Song,'^3vols. 1813; Richard r • — • • — 
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sicians, especially English, to the days of Purcell,* I8S5 : 
William Chappell 's 'Popular Music of the Olden Time,' 
2 vols. 1855-9; E. F. Rimbault's ' Early English Organ 
Builders and their Works,' 1865-71: W. A. Barren^ 
' English Glee and Madrigal Writers,' 18T7. and ' Ensliah 
Church Composers,' 1882 ; F. L. Hitter's 'Music in Eng- 
land.' 1883. Perhaps however the best History of Engliab 
Music would be formed by collecting together OuseI^*a 
contributions to Naumann's ' History of Music' 

Ireland.— J oBeph C. Walker's ' Historical Memoirs of 
the Irish BardsJ 1786: M. W. Hartstonge's 'Minstrelsy 
of Erin,' 1812 ; Edward Bunting's ' Ancient Music of Ire- 
land,' 1840: M.Couran's work ^On the National Mnsio 
of Ireland,' 184&-60. 

Scotland.— J oneph Ritson's * Historical Essay on Scot 



cient Scottish Melodies . . . with an introductory . 
History of the Music of Scotland,' 1838; Sir J. G. Dal> 
yell's 'Musical Memoirs of Scotland,* 1849. 

HaiM.— There are some MSS. in the British Mnseofli, 
chiefly in Welsh, relating to Ancient British Mode, 
written at various periods since the time of Henry VTIT, 
by William Penllyn, John Jones. Richard and Lewis 
Morris, etc. (Additional MSS. 14905, 14.«39, 1.VI36, etc.» 
Other works on Welsh Music are B. Eastcott's 'Sketches 
of the Origin ... of Music with an account of the Bards,* 
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eto^ 1793-6 ; Edward Jones's < Musical imd Poetical Belies 
of the Welsh Bards . . . with a history of the Bards and 
Druids,' 1794 • John Thomas's ' Songs of Wales . . . with 
an historical Bardic Introduction'; Ernest David's 

* Etudes historiqnea lur la poesie et la musique dans 
U Cambrie,' 1884. 

2. France. 

Otner€d Hi$tori«*.-~I>T. 0. Bnmer'i 'Present State of 
Music in France, * etc^ 1771 (a French version of the 
Musical Travels in France, Oermany and Italy ap- 
peared in 1809); '£tat actual de la Musique du BoV 
1773; 6. Desnoireeterres' 'La Musique frauQaise au 
XVin© li^cle: Gluck et Piccinni,' 1872; C. E. Poisot's 
- Histoire de la Musique en France.' 186U ; H. M. Sohlet- 
terer's 'Studien sur Geschichte der rranztteischen Musik.* 
1884 ; C. Bellaigue's * Un Si^le de Musique franQaise/ 1887. 

Church Mu0ic.—J. L. F. Dluojou'i 'De I'EUt du Chant 
occldsiastique en France,' 1844. 

Chan$on9, etc. F. Marion-Damersan*s ' Chants et Chan- 
sons populaires de la France,' 3 vols. 1843 ; Champfleury's 
'Chansons populaires des Provinces de France,' 18(jO; 
y. Lespy's 'Motes pour i'Histoire de la Chanson,' 1861. 

Opera and Muncal Drama.— Histories of this branch 
of Music have been very numerous in France during 
the present century ; a list of the best is subjoined :— M. 
Castil-Blaae's 'De l*Opdra en France,' 1820; GusUve 
(yhouquet's 'Histoire de la Musique Drami^tique en 
France,' 1873 ; Jacques Hermann's ' Le Drame Lyrique en 
France,' 1878 ; E. G. J. Gr^goir's ' Les Gloires de I'Optfra,' 
otCj 3 vols. 1881; A. Poufrin's 'Les vrais Cr^ateurs 
(le i'Op^ra francais,' 1881 ; Jtf . Diets* ' Geschichte des 
Musikalischen Dramas in Frankreioh,' 188A; H. M. 
Schletterer's * Vorgeschichte und erste Yersuche der 
franzOsischen OperJ 1885 : C. Nuitter and £. Thoinan's 
' Les Origines de I'Op^ra fran^ais,' 1886. See also under 
JULLIBX in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 687. 

Provinceg^ etc.— C. E. Poisot's ' Essai sur lee Musiciens 
BourguignotUj* 1854; Mile. E. Chuppin de Germigny's 
*De r£tat de la Musique en Normandie,* 1837. For 
Alsace and Lorraine see GERMANY. 

3. Germany, Austria, etc. 

Otneml Higtorie$.— In spite of all the musical historians 
and writers whom the Fatherland has produced, fit)m 
Calvisius down to Forkel, there are scarcely any general 
histories of German Music. The best works on the 
subject are :— F. H. von der Hagen's ' Minnesinger,' etc., 
1838, 1850; C. B. P. Wackemagel's 'Das DeuUche Kix^ 
chenlied bis sum Anfange des men Jahrhunderts,' 1841 ; 
Johannes Merkel's * ' Betrachtungen Uber die Deutsche 
Tonkunst im ISten Jahrhundert ' : C. F. Becker's ' Die 
Hausmusik in Deutschland im 16, 17, und 18 Jahrhun- 
dert,* 1840 ; Emil Naumann's * Die deutschen Ton- 
diohter,' 1871; A. Heissmann's 'lUustrirte Geschichte 
der Deutschen Musik,* 1881; F. Chorley's 'Modem Ger- 
man Music,' 2 vols. 1854. 

Volkdied, etc.— R. von Lilienoron*s 'Die historisohe 
VolksUeder der Deutschen vom 13ten bis 16ten Jahr^ 
hundert,' 1865-0; F. M. Bdhme's 'Altdeutsche Lie- 
Jerbuch aus dem 12ten bis sum 17ten Jahrhundert,' 
1876 ; E. O. Lindner's ' Geschichte des Deutschen Liedes 
im XVni Jahrhundert.' 1871; E. Schurtf's 'Histoire du 
' Lied," ' 1868 ; ' Talvj's ♦ ' GeschichUiche Charakteristik 
der VolksUeder Germanischer Nationen,' 1840 ; A. Heiss- 
mann's 'Geschichte des Deutschen Liedes,' 1874: Aug. 
Saran's ' Robert Franz und das Deutsche Yolkslied.* 1875. 

Opera, etc. — E. O. Lindner's ' Die erste stehende 
Deutsche Oper,' 1855; H. M. Schletterer's » Das Deutsche 
Singspiel.' 1863. 

Province*, etc. — J. P. Lobstein's 'Beitrftge sur Ge- 
schichte der Musik in £Zmm.' 1840; A. Jacquot's 'La 
Musiaue en Lorrain^,^ 1882 ; Christian Hitter d'Elvert's 

* Geschichte der Musik in mnhrtn und 0e»Urr-8chJcaien^* 
1873 ; D. Mettenleitcr's ' Musikgoschichte der OberpfaUy 
1867; G. Ddring's ' Zur Geschichte der Musik in Preu*- 
iMi,' 1852; M. FUrstenau's 'Zur Geschichte der Musik 
lies Theaters am Hofe von Soc^jvh,' 1861 ; Franz Hoff- 
mann's 'Die TonkUnstler Schlaieiu^' 1830 (see also 
'i'El vert's work). 

4. GREECE. 

In the absence of Musical Histories of this country by 
earlv Greek writers, we may mention, as works useful 
to tho student, A. Boeckh's edition of Pindar, 3 vols. 
1811-21, and Plutarch's work already alluded to, which 
is interesting as the only surviving work of that time on 
the hifltory or Greek Music. Other works on this subject 
are :— F. L. Peme's ' Exposition de la S^meiographie, ou 
Notation Musicale des Grecs,' 1815; F. von I>rieberg's 
' Die Musik der Grieohen,' 1819 ; Friedrich Bellermann's 
'Die Tonleiten und Musiknoten der Griechen,' 1847: 
Carl Fortlage's ' Das mnsikalische System der Griechen,* 
'«47; A. J. H. Vincent's 'De la IVfnsique des Anciens 
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Grecs.* 1854 ; C. F. Weitzmann's • Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Musik,' 1855; Oscar Paul's 'Die Absolute Har- 
monik der Griechen,^ 1866 : Johannes Tzetzes' ' Ueber die 
altgriechische Musik,' 1874; Budolf Westphal's 'Die 
Musik des Griechischen Alterthums.* 1883; R. G. Kiese- 
wetter's ' Ueber die Musik der neueren Griechen,' otCL. 
1828-38. ^ 

6. HUNGARY. 
F. Liszt's 'Die Zigeuner ond ihre Musik in Ungam,' 
1883. See also appendix to K. Abr&nyi's <Altal6nos 
Zenetfirt^net,' 1886. 

6. Italy. 

Ctcneral Historica.— The excellent writings of Pietro 
della Valle and Padre Martini were not confined to the 
music of their own country. Some of the principal 
works on Italian Music are :— Peter J. Grosley's ' Nou- 
veaux mdmoires ... sur Tltalie,' 1764-74, which was 
thought so highly of that a German edition appeared at 
Leipzig in 1766 ; G. V. Orlov's ' Traits de Musique, -Essai 
sur I'Histoire de la Musique en Italie,' 2 vols. 1822 
(ItaUan and German versions in 1823-4); Emil Nau- 
mann's 'Die Italienischen Tondichtcr,' 18t4-6; C. Bur- 
ney's 'Present State of Music in Italy.* etc., 1771 ; G. A. 
Perotti's 'Sullo stato attuale della Aluwica Italiana,' 
1812; Chevalier X. van Elewyck's 'De I'EUt actuel de 
la Musique en Italic,* 1875 ; Giov. Masutto's ' Maestri di 
Musica Italiani del nostro secolo,' 1880 (2nd edition). 

Opera, etc.— L. Ricooboni's 'Histoire du Theatre Ita- 
lien.* etc., 2 vols. 172^-31 ; Stef. Arteaga's well written 
work 'La Bivoluzione del Teatro Musicale Italiano,' 
3 vols, 1783-8 (French edition, 1802.) 

Separate Totnu, «te.— BoLOONA. Gaet. Gaspari's 'La 
Musica in Bologna' (19th century). Lucia. There is 
a work by an anonvmous writer, ' Delia Musica in Lucca ' 
1871. Naples. Marchese di Villarosa's ' Memorie dei 
Compositor! di Musica dl Kapoli,' 1840: Cavaliere F. 
Florimo's ' La Souola Musicale di Napoli,' etc.. 4 vols. 
1871-82; M. Scherillo's 'Storia letteraria deU^ Opera 
Bnffa Kapolitana,' 1883. BOME. < Die Pllpstliche Sftnger- 
schule in Bom genannt die Sixtinische Kapelle,' by 
Eduard Schelle, 1872. SlENA. B. Morrocchi's 'La 
Musica in Siena,* 1881-6. VENICE. A. F. Doni's ' Dla- 
loghi della Musica,* 1544 : F. Caffi's ' Storia della Musica 
sacra della Capella di Ban Marco.' 1854; Emil Nau- 
mann's ' Das goldene Zeitalter der Tonkunst in Venedig,' 
1866. YSRONA. Aless. Sala's * I Muaicisti Yeronesi,' 
1879. 

7. Netherlands. 

Besides being rich in native musical writers and his- 
torians of General Music, such as Grotry, Fdtis, Cotisse- 
maker, etc^ the Netherlands can boast of more good 
worksdevoted exclusively to its own musical history than 
perhaps any other country. The best are :— J.P.N. Land's 
'Musique et Musiciens au XVII* Si^le ' 1882 ; £. vander 
Straeten's ' Histoire de la Musique aux Fays Bas,' 5 vols. 
1867-80, and 'Les Musiciens N^erlandais en Italic,' 1882: 
E. G. J. Gr^goir's 'Essai historique sur la Musique et 
les Musiciens dans les Pays Bas,' 1861 ; ' Biographie des 
Artistes-Musioiens Nderlandais des 18e et 19e Si^des,' 
1864 ; ' Historique de la Facture et des Faoteurs d'Orgne,' 
etc., 1865; ana 'L'Art Musical en Belgique sous . . . 
Leopold I et II,' 1879; A Samuel's 'L^istoire de la 
Musique et des Musiciens Beiges depuis 1830,' 1881. 

8. Portugal. 

The only work we know on this subject is J. de Yas- 
conoellos' ' Os Musioos Portugueses,' 2 vols. 1870. 

9. RU88LA AND THE SLAVONIC NATIONS. 

Prince N. YoussoupofTs 'Histoire de la Musique en 
Russie.' 1862: D. Rozumovsky's 'History of Russian 
Church MuslCj' 1867-9 ; C^sar Cui's ' La Musique en 
Russie,' 1880; W. R. S. Ralston's 'Songs of the Russian 
People.' 1872; A. Chodzko's 'Les Chants historiques de 
I'Ukrame,' 1879; V. Morkova's 'Historical Sketch of 
the Russian Opera,* 1862 ; ' Yolkslieder der Hrrhen histo- 
risch eingeleilet von " Talvj," ' 1853 ; J. L. Haupt and J. 
E. Schmaler's 'Yolkslieder der Weftden,' in 2 n^, 1841, 
1843; A. Voigt's 'Yon dem Alterthume und Gebrauche 
des Kirchengesanges in Bohmtn,^ ^*9« 1775; Christian 
Ritter d'Elvert's 'Geschichte der Musik in Mdhren,* etc.. 
1873; G. M. Dreves' • 'Cantiones Bohemicfe,* in Part I of 
' Analeota Hymnica,' Leipxig, 1886. 

10. SCANMNAVIA. 

Very little has been written on this subject In the 
last century Abraham HUlphers wrote •'Bistorisk Ab- 
handling om Musik,' Westeras, 177a Bauck and Man- 
kell, though writing in the Swedish language, do not 
confine themselves to the music of their own country. 
The best modem work is M. Cristal's 'L'Art Scandi- 
nave,' 1874. 
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11. 8PAIK. 

For the Yigigothio notation Don F. Fabian y Faero*i 
*MiB8a Oothica,* 1770, and Don Geronimo Bomero*! 
•' BroTiarium Oothictun,* Madrid, 1776, may be consulted 
with advantaffe ; also P. Ewald and O. Lfiwe's ' Exempla 
Scripture Yisigothictt,' 1883. Franoiaqne Michel has 
written ' Le Pays Basqoe . . ea Musiqueu' etc., 1857. M. 
Boriano-Fuertes' ' Historia de la Mosica Espafiola,' 4 rob. 
186&-9. ii the bmt general history. Other works are :— 
Don M. Menendes y Pelayo's 'Historia de las Ideas 
est^tioas en Espafia,^ 3 toIs. 1883; J. F. Biano's 'Notes 
on Early Spanish Music,' 1887. For the histonr of 
the opera we have F. Asenio-Barbieri's ' Cronica de la 
Opera Italiana en Madrid,^ 1878; A. Pefia Goni's *La 
Opera Espafiola en el Siglo XIX,' 188L 

12. SUITZEBLAND. 

Pater Anselm Schubiger's * Die Sangerschnle St. Gal- 
lons vom 8ten bis 12ten Jahrhundert,*^1858 ; G. Becker's 
* La Musique en Suisse,' 1874. 

13. Turkey. 

J. A. Guar's 'Mosurs et Usages des Turcs ' contains a 
good account of their music at that time (1746). 

III. Musical Instruments. 

(a) GEMEBAL HISTOBTES.-A manuscript In the 
British Museum (Tiberius, c. ri) contains 'Descriptiones 
et Delineationes Instrumentorum Musicorum ' of tlie 
llth century. Other works are :>-Seba8tian Viidung's 
' Musica cetutscht und auszoesogen duroh S. V.' 1611 : J. 
Oharlier ae Gerson's •* Beschreibung Musikalischer In- 
strumente,' Basle 1618 (Amsterdam, 1706} ; J. W. ron 
Wasielewski's 'Geschichte der Instrumentalmusik in 
XVI Jahrhundert,' 1878; M. Prastorius' •Syntagma 
Musioes,' 1614-18; Girolamo Desideri's •'Discordo della 
Musica,' Bologna, 1671; Fil. Bonanni's *Gabinetto Ar- 
monico,' 1722— reprinted in 1806 as 'Desorizioni degP 
Istromenti armonid.' 2 vols ; F. Bianchini's (the Elder) 
*De Instrumentis Musicn veterum,' 1742; H. W. von 
Gontershausen's ' Magasin Musikalischer Tonwerk- 
xeuge,' 1856; Carl EngeVs 'Musical Instruments,' etc, 
1874; H. Lavoix' 'Histoire de llnstrumenUtion,* 
1878; Dr. J. Stainer's 'Music of the Bible, with an 
Account of the Development of Modem Music^ Instru- 
ments from Ancient l^ypes,' 1879; L^on Pillaut's 'In- 
struments et Musioiens,* IJe^. A. J. Hipkini* ' Musical 
Instruments, historic, rare, and unique,* 1883. 

(b) KEYED INSTBUMBNTS. 

1. ORGAN.— The history of this instrument has been 
written by musical historians of most of the northern 
races. As instances we may cite :— J. G. Mittag's •' His- 
torische Abhandlung von . . . Orgeln,' LUnebiu^, 1766 ; 
J. U. Sponsel's ' Ormlhistorie,' 1771; Joseph Antony's 
' Die Orgel,' 1832 ; B. J. Hopkins's ' The Organ, its History 
and Construction,' and £. F. BimbaulVs 'History of 
the Organ,' 1866-70 ; X. van Elewyck's • ' Geschichte der 
Orgel V; C. L. Lindber^s 'Handbok om Orgverket,' 1861 ; 
Otto Wangemann's * Geschichte der (^rgel und Orgel- 
baukunst,'^ 1879-80: Dudley Buck's Lecture on 'The 
Influence of the Organ in History,' 1882; M. Belter's 
'Die Orgel Unserer Zeit,' 1880, and 'An Explanation of 
the Organ Stops,' l^ Carl Iiooher (translated by Agnes 
Schauenburg, 1888). 

2. Pianoforte, etc.— J. Fischhof's 'Versuch einer 
Geschichte des Clavlerbaues,' 1863; H. W. von Gonters- 
hausen's 'Der FlOgeV 1856; E. F. Bimbault's 'The 
Pianoforte, its Origin, Progress, and Construction,* 
1860; Chevalier Lton de Burbure's ' Becherches sur les 
Facteurs de Clavecins,' etc., 1863; C. F. Weitzmann's 
'Geschichte des Claverspiels und der Clavierliteratur,' 
1863; E. Brinsmead's 'History of the Pianoforte,' 1863- 
77 ; Oscar Paul's ' Geschichte dm Claviers,' 1868 ; Cesare 
Ponsicchi's 'H Pianoforte,' 1876; Bidley Prentice's 
' History of Pianoforte Music,' 1885. 

3. Glas-Habmoxica.-C. F. Pohl's 'Geschichte der 
Glas-Harmonica,' 1862. 

(0) INSTBUMBNTS OF PEBCUSSION. 

1. BELLS.— X. van Elewyck's ' Matthias van den 
Gheyn,' etc., 1862; Angelo Booca's *De Campanis Com- 
mentarius,' 1612; Alexis Yierstttdt's •' Dissertatio His- 
torica de Campanis.* etc.; J. B. Thiers' 'Traits des 
Cloches,' 1702-21; Bev. A. Gatty's 'The Bell,' 1848: 
T. EUacombe's 'Church Bells of Devon, Somerset, etc J 
1872-81; B.Lomax's 'Bells and Bell-ringers,* 1879? 

2. CTHBALS.— F. A. Lampe's 'De Cymbalis Vete- 
rum,' 1703-4. 

3. Tambourine.— F. Yidal's 'Lou Tambourin' (in 
FlrovenQal), 1864. 
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(d) STTBINGED INSTBUMENT8. 

1. CITHARA.-J. G. Drechssler and C. Felmerioo' 'Be 
Oithara Davidica,' 1670. 

2. Lyre.— G.B.Doni's 'Lyra Barberina,' with hiatorr 
of the Lyre, etc. (reprinted in 1762). 

3. GUITAR.— Egmont Schroen's 'Die Gnitarre and 
ihie Geschichte,' 1879. 

4. HARP.— Aptommaa's 'Hiitoiy of the Harp,* 1S59. 
6. Lute.- B. G. Baron's 'Untersuchung dee Inatra- 

ments der Lautea,' NQmberg, 1727. 

6. YIOUNS, etc.— The violin has been a faTooiite 
Bublect with musical writers of the I9tii oentarx, so 
that we can give the titles of a considerable nnmber 
of writings on it and its congeners .-—George Du- 
boura's ' The Yiolin . . . and its Composers,' 1831-51 ; 
T. J. M. Forster's ' Epistolarium * contain numerooa his- 
torical notices of the violin (2 vols. 1846) ; F. J. F^tia* 
' A. Stradivari, preceded by historical and critical re- 
researches into the history of stringed instruments,' 
1866: W. Sandys and F. A. Forster^ 'History of the 
YiolW 1864; H. Abele's 'Die YioUne,' 1864-74: J, W. 
von Wasielewski's 'Die Yioline una ihre Meiater,* 
1869-83. and 'Die Yioline im XYII Jahrhundert,* 1874; 
P. Davidson's 'The Yiolin. its Construction,' etc. (Ulna- 
trated), 18n, 1881: E. Folegati's ' Storia del Yiolino e 
dell' Archetto.' 1873: Edmund Schebek's 'Der Geifen- 
bau in Italien^^ eta 1874, and an English version * Y^lin 
Manufacture in Italy, and its German origin,' 1877; 6. 
Hart's 'The Yiolin,' etc. 1815-86 ; Ant Yidal's 'Los In- 
struments k Archet,' 3 vols. 1876-8: H. Bitter's *Die 
Geschichte der Viola Alta,' 1877: B. H. Allen's «Tbe 
Ancestry of the Yiolin,* 1882 ; J. BUhlmann*B 'OescMchte 
der Bogeninstrumente,' 1882; Carl Engel's 'Besearches 
into the Early History of the Yiolin Family* 1883: 
James M. Fleming's ' Old Yiolins and their Makeia,* 
1883-1 ; G. de Piccolellis' ' Liutai antichi e modemi,* 1885 

(e) WIND INSTBUMBNTS. 

1. Flute.— 0. B. Thom and Caspar Bartholinua* * De 
Tibiis Yeterum,* 1677-9 ; W. N. James' ' A word or two on 
the Flute,* 1826: Cornelius Ward's 'The Flute explained.' 
1844 ; Chr. Welch's ' History of the Boehm Flute/ 1883. 

2. TBUMPET.-H. Biohbom*8 'Die Tzompete,' 188L 

rv. Special Subjects. 

(a) Ckureh Mugic.—Jn the subjoined list it haa not 
been thought necessary to include the innumerable 
treatises on Plain-Song. The following works have 
been selected as throwing most light on the subiect : — 
Michael Prsatorius' 'Syntagma Musioes' (on Psalmody, 
etc.) 1614-18 ; Cardinal Giov. Bona's ' De Divina Psal- 
modia,' 1663-1747; G. G. Nivers' 'Dissertation snr le 
Chant Gr^gorien,' 1683; G. E. Scheibel's 'Geschichte 
der Kirchenmusik,* 1738 ; Abb6 J. Lebcouf s 'Traits his- 
torique et practique sur le Chant EcclMartique,* etc. 
1741; Gius. Santarelli's •* Della Musica del Santnario,' 
Borne, 1764: M. Gerbert's 'De Cantu et Musica Sacra,' 

2 vols. 1774; J. A. Latrobe's 'Music of the Chnrdi,' 
1831; J. B. HUuser's 'Geschichte der Kirchenmusik,' 
1834 ; A. Mankell's ' Kyrkomusikens Historia,* 1841 ; 
H. A. Daniel's ' Thesaurus Hymnologicus,* 1841-6 ; F^lix 
C16ment*s 'Histoire G^ndrale de la Musique Beligieuse,* 
1861-77: B. Schlecht's '(Geschichte der Kirchenmusik,' 
1871; J. Belcher's 'Lectures on the History of Eode- 
■iastioal Music,' 1872; A. Goovaerts' 'De kerkmuxiek.' 
with French version 'La Musique de r£glise/1876: T. 
von Arnold's 'Die alten KirchenmodI,' 1879; Ptee 
Joseph Pothier's ' Lm Melodies Gr^oriennes,' 1880 
((^rman edition 1881) ; Bev. E. Hicks's ^Church Music,* 
with lUustrations, 1881; Thi^ry's 'Etude sur le chant 
gr^orien,' 1883. 

Cb) Dance Miuie.—John Playford's * English Dandns 
Master,' 1660, is not a rMular History. J. Weaver wrote 
an 'Essay towards the History of Dancing,' 17ia The 
best histories, however, of Dance Music are by French- 
men. Of these we have L. de Cahusao's 'La Daose,* 

3 Toli. 1754; C. Gompan's 'Histoire de la Danse,' 1*;^, 
1802: C. Blasts' 'Manuel Cooaplet de la Danse,' aL the 
'Code of Terpsichore,' 1830; J. A. Lenoir de la Fage'a 
'Histoire de la Musique et de la Danse,* 2 vols. 1844; 
F. Fertiault's ' Histoire de la Danse,' 1864. Some of the 
latest works on this subject have been written by Ger- 
mans, F. L. Schubert and O. Umgewitter having been 
the authors (in 1867 and 1868 respectively) of works 
bearing the tiUe 'Die Tansmusik.' 

(o) Oiptp Jfiwio.— The onlv work of importance on this 
■ucjeot is Abb^ Lisit*s, alluded to above under Hungary; 
a French edition was published in 1859, and a Hundiiian 

inisei. 
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rd) Mmtarp Mu$U hM been treated of by Tery few 
aathon ; we need only initance J. G. KastnerV * Les 
Chants de TArm^ fran^ise, areo un Essai hietorique 
tor lee ChanU Militairee dee Francais.* 1856, Albert 
Perrin*! 'Military Studies, liilitary Bands,* etc. 1863L 

(e) National Munc—Workt on this subject haTe been 
mentioned under the countries to which they specially 
relate; other general works are:— €. EngeVs 'Intro- 
duction to the Study of National MusiOj* 1866, and 
« Literature of National Music,' 1879 ; H. F. Charley's 
•National Music of the World,* published in 1885-2 
after the author's death. 

(f) NoUUion.-A. J. H. Yinoent's *De la Notation Mo- 
sicale attribute k Bo<k;e,' etc. 1866; Hucbald's 'Enchi- 
ridion Musica* (see Gerbert's 'Scriptoree,* toI. L); G. 
Jaoobethal*s * Die Mensural notenscnrift des XII und 
XIII Jahrhunderts,' 1871: J. Bellermann's 'Die Men- 
suralnoten und Taktseicnen des XV and XVI Jahr- 
hunderts,' 1866: P^re L. LambiUotte's ' L'Unit^ dans les 
Chants liturgiques,' 1851; Abbtf F. Raillaid's 'Expli- 
cation des Neumes,* 1866 (?); A. Baumgartner's *Ge- 
sohichte der Musikalischen NoUtion,' 1866; Hugo 
Hienuuin's * Studien sur Geschiohte der Notenschrift,* 

1878, and 'Die Entwiokelung unserer Notenschrift,' 

1879, etc.: E. Dayid and M. JLussy's 'Histoire de la 
NoUtion Musioale,' 1882 ; A.hb6 TardLife's •' Plain Chant,* 
Angers, 1883. 

(g) Opera and Muticai Drama.— Among the numerous 
writings on this branch ot music we select the following >: 
— G. B. Doni's 'Trattato deUa Musica Scenica* (see the 
1768 edition of his works) ; Claude F. Menestrier's ' Des 
Representations en Musique anciennes et modemes,* 
1682 ; J. Mattheson's ' Die Neueste Untersuchung der 
Sinjnpiele,' 1744 ; Gabriel GUbert's ' Histoire de l'0p6ra,' 
in 2 parts, 1767; *' Lyric Music reriTcd in Europe, a 
criticid display of Opera in all its BeTolutions,' London, 
1768; Ant. Planelli's 'Dell' Opera in Musioa,M772: A. 
B. Marx's 'Glnck und die (^r,* 1862; G. W. Fink's 
' Wesen und Geachichte der Oper.' 1838 ; Geo. Ho^urth's 
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•Memoira of the Musical 

moira of the Opera' (in French, 



and'M»- 
English), 



1851 J H. Sutherland Edwards's 'Historr of the (^ra,^ 
Laronsse^s 'Dictionnaire 



2 Tols. 1882 ; F. CItoient and P. Laroni . _ 

Imiqne, ou Histoire des Operas,' 1860-80; E. Schur^'s 
*Le Drijne Musical,* 2 toIs. 1876; A. Beissmann's ' Die 
Oper,' 1885; H. Sutherland Edwards's 'Lyrical Drama 
. . . EssaTS on Modem Opera,' 1881 : L. Nohl's 'Das 
Modeme Musikdrama,' 1884; Hugo Biemann's 'Opern- 
Handbuch,' 1887. 

(h) Orotorfo.— Very few works on the Oratorio hare 
appeared. The following may be reoommended :— G. H. 
Bitter's ' Beitrige sur Geschichte dee Oratoriums,' 1872 ; 
Otto Wangemann's ' Geschiohte des Oratoriums,' 1882. 

(i) Por« Munc.—V. Mortimer's 'Der Choral-Gesang 
sur Zeit der Beformation,* 1821 ; Thomas Oliphant's ' La 
Mnsa Jiadrigalesca' (A Short Account of Madrinls), 



'1847L 
ehr- 



1836; E. F. Bimbault's ' Bibliotheca MadrigaUana/l 
H. Bellermann's 'Ueber die Entwicklung der M( 
itimmigen Musik,* 1867. 

(J) Sona.—T. C. Dies's 'Leben und Werke der Tron- 
badours,'^1829: A. B. Marx's 'Die Kunst des Gesanges,' 
1826; R. G. Kiesewetter's ' Schicksal ... des weltlichen 
Gesanges,' 1841 ; H. F. Mannstein's ' Geschichte ... des 
Gesanges,' 1845; K. E. Scheider's 'Das musikalische 
Lied,* 3 toIs. 1865 ; G. Fantoni's ' Storia universale del 
Canto,' 2 vols. 1873; T. Lemaire and H. Lavoix's 'Le 
Chant, ses Prindpes, et son Histoire,* 1881. 

For further information see the articles on 
Dictionaries, Opeba, Oratorio, Song, Violin, 
etc. in this work, and similar articles in Mendel 
and Reissmann's Musical Lexicon. J. N. Forkel's 
' Allgemeine Literatur der Musik ' may also be 
consulted with advantage for early works on 
the history of music. [A.H.-H.] 

HOBBS, J. W. Add that * Phillis is my only 
joy * is by him. 

HOCHSCHULE (Berlin). See Musik, KttNio- 

LICHB HOOHSCHULE FUR, vol. ii. p. 437. 

HODGES, Edward, Mup. D. The following 
additions are to be made to the existing article : — 
At the age of 1 5 he developed remarkable inven- 
tive faculties, and some of his projects have since 

1 See also nadcr Mpsrste oountrias. 
VOL. IV. PT. 6. 



been adopted in different branches of mechanical 
science. Connected with music were improve- 
ments in organ bellows, etc., and, more important 
than all, the introduction of the C compass into 
England is claimed for him. His appomtments 
to the churches of St. James and St. Nicholas, 
Bristol, took place in 1819 and i8ai respectively. 
The new organ in the former church, remodelled 
under his direction, and opened 1824, contained 
the first CG manual, and CCC pedal made in 
England. In 1838 he was appointed organist 
of the cathedral of Toronto, and in the following 
year became director of the music of Trinity 
Parish, New York, taking the duty at St. John's 
while the new Trinity Church was being built. 
Illness obliged him to give up duty in 1859, and 
in 1863 he returned to England. Besides the 
contributions to musical literature mentioned in 
the article, he wrote many pamphlets, etc. on 
musical and other subjects. He was an excellent 
contrapuntist, and possessed a remarkable gift 
of improvisation, and especially of extempore 
fugue-playing. His church compositions are 
numerous and elaborate. They comprise a 
Morning and Evening Service in C, with two 
anthems, a full service in F, and another in E, 
Psalm cxxii, etc. (all published bv Novello), 
besides many MS. compositions, and occasional 
anthems for various royal funerals, etc. [M.] 
HOFMANN, HsiKRiCH Karl Johann, bom 
Jan. 13, 1843, in Berlin, was a chorister in the 
Domchor at nine years old, and at fifteen entered 
Kullak*8 academy, studying the piano with that 
master, and composition under Dehn and Wuerst. 
For some years after leaving this institution he 
played in public and gave lessons. His earliest 
compositions were pianoforte pieces, but he first 
came before the public as a composer with his 
comic oper% ' Cartouche,* op. 7, produced 1869, 
and performed successfully in several places. In 
1873 the production of his 'Hungarian Suite,* 
op. 16, for orchestra^ obtained such renown that 
he determined to devote himself thenceforth to 
composition alone. In the next year his * Frith iof 
symphony, op. a a, was brought out with extra- 
ordinary success at one of Bilse*s concerts in 
Berlin, and rapidly became known all over 
Germany; in 1875 his cantata, 'Die schone 
Melusine ' op. 30, gained a similar success, and 
since then he has held a position equalled, in 
respect of immediate popularity, by scarcely any 
livinff composer. Whether his fame will ulti- 
mately prove enduring, is not to be predicted ; 
but it is certain that most of his productions 
have in them a superficiality of style which 
makes their duration exceedingly problematical. 
In 1 88a he was made a member of the Berlin 
Academy. Beside the works we have mentioned, 
the following are the most important of his pro- 
ductions : — * Nomengesang,* for solos, female 
chorus, and orchestra, op. ai ; two orchestral 
suites, op. 16 and 68; string sextet, op. 2^ 
violoncello concerto, op. 31 ; trio, op. 18; 
quartet, for piano and strings ; and lastly, the 
operas 'Armin' (produced at Dresden 1877), 
* Aennohen von Tharau/ ' Wilhelm von Oranien ' 
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(3 acts, op. 56), the words of the two first by 
Felix Dahn, and 'Donna Diana* (op. 75, Ber- 
lin, Nov. 13, 1886). Among his most recent 
compositions are a Liederspiel (op. 84) for solo 
quartet with PF. accompaniment, entitled ' Lenz 
und Liebe/ a set of songs for baritone and 
orchestra, 'Die Lieder des Troubadours Kaoul* 
(op. 89), and ' Harald's Brautfahrt ' for baritone 
solo, male chorus, and orchestra (op. 90). An 
orchestral suite, 'Im Schlossho^* was lately 
given at Breslau. Many concerted vocal works, 
songs, duets, and pianoforte pieces have also 
been published. [M.] 

HOGARTH, Geoboe, writer on musical and 
other subjects, was bom in 1783. He studied 
law in Edinburgh, associating with the literary 
characters of the day and taking part in the 
musical life of the city as joint secretary to the 
Edinburgh Musical Festival of 181 5, etc. He 
came to London in 1830, when he contributed 
articles to the ' Harmonicon,' and was engaged 
on the staff of the ' Morning Chronicle.' On the 
establishment in 1846 of the 'Daily News,' under 
the editorship of his son-in-law, Charles Dickens, 
Hogarth was at once appointed musical critic, 
an office which he held until his failing health 
obliged him to resign in 1866. Besides filling a 
similar post for the ' Illustrated London News,* 
editing for their short period of existence ' The 
Evening Chronicle * and * The Musical Herald,* 
assisting Dickens in the compilation of 'The 
Household Narrative,* and contributing articles, 
to several periodicals, Hogarth found time to 
write some volumes on musical subjects, in which 
his judgment on contemporary art-life appears to 
have been sound and his mind open to the new 
influences at work ; for his artistic instinct was 
sure even where his knowledge was limited. 
These works are 'Musical History,* etc., 1835 ; 
' Memoirs of the Musical Drama,* 1838 ; a re- 
vised edition of the same, called ' Memoirs of the 
Opera,* 1851 ; * The Birmingham Festival,* 1855 ; 
and ' The Philharmonic Society, from its founda- 
tion in 1 81 3 to its 50th year in 1862,* a history he 
was well qualified to undertake, owing to his con- 
nection with the Society as secretary from 1850 to 
1 864. His musical compositions comprise ballads, 
glees, and editions of standard English songs. 

Hogarth died on Feb. la, 1870, in his 87th 
year. [L.M.M.] 

HOLDEN, John, published an 'Essay 
towards a Rational System of Music,* Glasgow, 
1770 ; other editions appeared in Calcutta, 1799, 
and Edinburgh 1 807. He published a ' Collection 
of Church Music, consisting of New Setts of the 
Common Psalm Tunes, with some other Pieces ; 
adapted to the several Metres in the Version 
authorised by the general assembly .... princi- 
pally designed for the use of the University of 
Glasgow,* 1 766. By F^tis he is stated to be a 
Professor in Glasgow University. This is an 
error, arising not unnaturally from the ponder- 
ous title quoted above. [W.He.] 

HOLMES, Alfbed. P. 744 a, for 1. 4 read 
His last works were two Overtures, of which * The 
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Cid * was played at the Crystal Palaoe, Feb. 21, 
1874, and * The Muses* in London later. 

HOLMES, Augusta Mart Anve, bom in 
Paris Dec. 16, 1847, of Lrish parents, and Ti«iura]- 
ized in France in 1879, is, in fact, a compoaer of 
French music, for, being a member of the ad- 
vanced school of Franck, she only writes mosk 
to French words. Her parents were strcmglj ap- 
posed to her musical propensities, and she began 
her career as a prodigy, playing the piaoo at 
concerts and in drawing-rooms, and singing airs 
of her own composition signed with the noai 
ds plume of Hermann Zenta. She studied hai^ 
mony and counterpoint with H.Lambert^ organist 
of the cathedral at Versailles, where she was 
then living, and received excellent adrioe as to 
instrumentation from Klos^, bandmaster of the 
Artillerie de la Garde Imp^riale, and profeas»- 
of the clarinet in the Conservatoire. In reality, 
however, MUe. Holmes, whose character was one 
of great indei)endence, worked alone both at her 
musical and literary studies, for since her d^ot 
she has always written her own librettos; bat 
in 1875 '^0 became aware of the necessity for 
more serious studies under a master, and eniolled 
herself as a pupil of C^sar Franck. With the 
exception of an opera, * H6to et L^andre,' sub- 
mitted to the directors of the Op^ra Popalaire, 
and of the Psalm * In exitu,* performed by the 
Soci^t^ Philharmonique in 1873, her camptm" 
tions nearly all date from this time. Afler two 
years of serious study under Franck's direction, 
she produced at the Concerts du Ch&telet (Jan. 
14, 1877) an Andante Pastorale from a sym- 
phony on the subject of Orlando Furioso, and in 
the following year she gained a second place 
after Dubois and Godard (bracketed together) at 
the musical competition instituted by the city <^ 
Paris. Her prize composition, a symphony entitled 
* Lut^ce,* was afterwards played at the concerti at 
Angers (Nov. 30, 1884). In 1880 Mile. Hoknes 
again entered the second competition opened by 
the city of Paris, and though she only gained 
an honourable mention she was fortunate enoogh 
to attract the attention of Pasdeloup, who p^- 
formed the entire score of her work, 'Lea 
Argonautes,' at the Concerts Populaires (April 
34, 1881), and this unexpected test proved to be 
entirely to her credit, and to the discomfiture of 
Duvemoy, whose *Temp6te* had been preferred 
to MUe. Holmes's work by eleven judges against 
nine. On March a, i8Sa, Mile. Holmes produced 
at the Concerts Populaires a Po^me Symphoniqne 
entitled * Irlande * ; another symphony, * Pologne,* 
after its production at Angers, was played at the 
same concerts on Dec. 9, 1883 ; and a symphonic 
ode for chorus and orchestra with recitative, en- 
titled 'Ludus pro patri&,* was given on March 4, 
1 888, at the Concerts of the Conservatoire. The 
above, with a collection of songs called ' Les Sept 
Ivresses,'are the works by which Mile. Holmes's 
vigorous and far from effeminate talent may be 
judged. We see the influence of Wagner, but 
only in the general conception ; we do not light 
upon whole bars and passages copied literally 
from him, such as are found in the case of some 
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cornpoeers. Certain portions of Mile. Holmes's 
work, AS the opening of ' Irlande/ her most com- 
plete work, and the ^rd part of ' Les Argonautes,' 
although they contain serious faults in prosody 
and in the union between the words and the 
music, are nevertheless creations of great worth, 
evincing by turns a charming tenderness, ardent 
passion, and masculine spirit. It is true that the 
author does not always measure her effects ; she 
gives rather too much prominence to the brass 
instruments, and in seeking for originality and 
grandeur she is sometimes affected and pompous ; 
but this exuberance is at least a sign of an ar- 
tistic temperament, and of a composer who has 
something to say and tries to give it a fitting 
expression. This virtue is rare enough amongst 
men, but is exceptional in women, and is there- 
fore worthy of the highest praise. [A. J.] 

HOLMES, Henry. P. 744 a, add that for 
some years he has given an interesting series of 
chamber concerts, under the title of 'Musical 
Evenings,' and that he has held the post of 
professor of the violin at the Royal College of 
Music since its foundation. A symphony, entitled 
'Boscastle,' was given at one of the London 
Symphony Concerts in the spring of 1887. 

HOLMES, W. H. Add date of death, April 
a3» 1885. 

HOLSTEIN, Franz von, the son of an officer 
of high position, bom at Brunswick Feb. 16, 
i8a6. He was himself obliged to adopt the 
military profession, but eagerly embraced every 
opportunity of improving his musical knowledge. 
He studied with such success under Griepenkerl 
that in 1845, while he was working for an ex- 
amination, he found time to finbh an opera in 
two acts, ' Zwei Nachte in Venedig,' which was 
privately performed. He went through the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign, and on his return 
to Brunswick set to work upon an opera on the 
subject of *Waverley.' ITiis more ambitious 
work in five acts was finished in 1853, and was 
shewn to Hauptmann, who was so pleased with 
it that he persuaded Holstein to leave the army 
and devote himself to art. From 1853 to 1856 
therefore, with a considerable interval occasioned 
by ill-health, he studied at Leipzig, and produced 
several very promising works, among them a 
concert overture, * Loreley.' He went to Rome 
in the winter of 1856-7, and continued his stu- 
dies there, and subsequently at Berlin and Paris. 
In 1869 a new opera, ' Die Haideschacht,' was 
produced with success at Dresden, and was heard 
on all the principal stages of Germany. A comic 
opera, * Die Erbe von Morley,* was produced in 
187a at Leipzig, and in 1876 yet another, *Die 
Hochlander,' was given at Mannheim. In the 
night of May 21-aa, 1878, the composer died at 
Leipzig. Besides the dramatic works we have 
mentioned, the following are important : a post- 
humous overture, * Frau Aventiure,' a solo from 
Schiller's ' Braut von Messina,' ' Beatrice,' a 
Bcena for soprano with orchestra, and many 
songs and instrumental compositions. [^0 

HOLYOKE, Samuel. See vol. i. p. 753. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. Add that the 
fact of its introduction into * Anna Bolena ' has 
given rise to an idea, among certain continental 
authorities, that Donizetti wrote it; but that 
opera was not written till 183 1, while * Clari ' 
was produced in 1833. Mr. Charles Mackay 
statea in the 'Daily Telegraph* of March 19, 
1887, that Bishop, in an action for piracy and 
breach of copyright, made oath to the fact of his 
having composed the tune. The words are by 
Howjurd Payne. 

HOMILIUS, G. A. Line 36 of article,/or 
homophone read homophonic. 

HOMOPHONE. For this word read HoMo- 
PBONT. The reference in the last line of article 
should be Poltphonia. 

HOPKINS, J. L. H. Page 747 a, 1. 4, for 
in 1820 recui Nov. 25, 1819. 

HOPKINSON. Line 7 of article, for 1842 
read 1835. Line 10, add that in 1882 the busi- 
ness was removed to 95 New Bond Street. At 
end, add that Messrs. John and James Hopkin- 
son, sons of the member of the firm last men- 
tioned, are the present heads of the house. 

HORN. Page 749 a, 1. 4, for raised read 
lowered. Page 7506, third paragraph, omit 
the sentence beginning This sulo, though pre- 
served, etc. 

HORNPIPE. The last four quavers in the 
last bar of the second line of the first musical 
illustration should be C, B, A, G, i. e. a third 
higher than the notes given. On Miss Catley's 
hornpipe see vol. i. p. 3266, 7636, and vol. ii. 
161 b, 

HORSLEY, Charles Edward. Page 754 a. 
Add day of birth, Dec. 16 (1822 is the correct 
date), and in line 3 fiom end of article, for 
March 2 read Feb. 28. 

HOSANNA. Page 7546, line 2,/or [Osanna] 
read [Mass]. 

HOTHBY, John (see p. 754). It should be 
mentioned that the treatise beginning ' Quid est 
Proportio,* of which there are copies at the 
British Museum and Lambeth Palace, is not 
identical with the * Reguke super proportionem * 
of the Paris. Venice, and Bologna libraries. In 
the national library at Florence is a MS. con- 
taining several works by Hothby; namely, 
(i) Ars musica ; (2) a dialogue on the same 
subject, in which the author quotes, among 
others, Dunstable, Dufay, and even Okeghem ; 
(3) a letter in Italian, refuting the censures of 
Osmense, a Spaniard ; (4) ' Calliopea legale,' a 
musical treatise, of which there is another copy 
at Venice. This last work is interesting as 
giving an account of the transition from neumes 
to square notes. Another important MS. of 
Hothby's was formerly at Ferrara, but has been 
lost: besides a 'Kyrie,' a * Magnificat,' and other 
musical compositions, it contained the following 
short treatises, of which there are copies in the 
Liceo Communale at Bologna: — (i) the above- 
mentioned ' Regulse super proportionem*; (2) 
' De Cantu figurato ' ; (3) ' Riegulae super Contra^ 

Yya 
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punctum ' ; (4) * Manus per genus diatonicum 
declarata ' ; (5) * Regulae de Monochordo ma- 
nuali.* Among other minor works are a 'Trao- 
tatus quartindum regularum artis musices' at 
Florence, and a second treatise on Counterpoint, 
beginning * Consonantia interpretatur sonua cum 
alio sonans,' in the Paris MS. Little is known 
of the life of John Hothby, Ottobi or Octobi, 
as he is still called in Italy. The Paris MS. 
styles him a Doctor of Music ; but whether he 
took his degree at an English or foreign Univer- 
sity does not appear. After leaving the monas- 
tery at Ferrara he is supposed to have taken up 
his residence at Florence, where he was held in 
great honour in I47i> The British Museum 
MS. of 'Quid est proportio' is dated 1500, and 
it is probable that Hothby died soon after this at 
an advanced age. [A.H.-H.] 

HOWELL. Add dates of death of James, 
-^ug. 5, 1879, and of Arthur. April 16, 1885. 

HUBER, Hans, bom June 28, 185a, at 
Schonewerd in Switzerland, studied from 1870 
to 1874 at the Leipzig Conservatorium, and 
subsequently, after two years' experience as a 
teacher in Alsace, took up his residence at Basle. 
His compositions, most of which are for the 
piano, either in combination with other instru- 
ments or alone, show the strong influence of 
Brahms, but not to the exclusion of the more 
romantic style of Liszt. A fairy opera * Flores- 
tan,* concertos for piano and for violin, a trio, a 
pastoral sonata for piano and violoncello, ' Car- 
neval,* ' Landliche Symphonic,' and * Romiacher 
Cameval,* for orchestra, as well as piano pieces 
and songs, may be mentioned. [M.] 

HUBERT. AJier Pobporino add in Ap- 
pendix. 

HUCBALDUS DE S. AMANDO (Hubald 
de S. Amand; Hugbald de S. Amand). Our 
knowledge of the condition of Music during 
the early Middle Ages is derived chiefly from 
the information furnished by three learned 
writers, of whom the earliest was a Monk, 
named Hucbald, of S. Amand sur TElnon. in 
Flanders, who is frequently mentioned under 
the title of Monachus Elnonensis. He was bom 
about the year 840, and flourished, therefore, a full 
centurv before Guido d'Arezzo, and a century 
and a half before Magister Franco — the only two 
writers whose musical treatises poraess an in- 
terest comparable with his own. Of the details of 
his life we know but very little more than that he 
was a disciple of S. Remi of Auxerre, and the 
intimate friend of S. Odo of Guny ; that he was 
a Poet, as well as a Musician ;^ and, that he died, 
at a very advanced age, in the year 930. But 
of his life-work we know all that need be desired. 

Of Hucbald 's 'Enchiridion* or tract, * De 
Harmonica Institutione ' — the only work by 
him that has been preserved to us — the two 
most perfect copies known are those in the Paris 
Library, and in that of S. Benet*s (now Corpus 
Christi) College, Cambridge. The title of the 

1 B9 dedlcatad to the Kmperor. Chartof the Bald, a poem in praiae 
of baldnasi. berlnnlnf 'Carmlna ClarlaoiuB. Calrto. Oaoiate Oa- 
»* : In whlcb arary word began with tha letter 0. 
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Paris MS. is ' Enchiridion Musice.' ' The Cam- 
bridge MS. forms part of a volume* entitled 
* Musica Hogeri, sive Excerptionee Ho^^eri Ab- 
batis ex Autoribus Musicae Artis,' and oontain- 
ing, besides the 'Enchiridion' of Hucbald, a 
less perfect copy of another 'Enchiridion* by 
his friend, S. Odo of Quny, which, though 
written in Dialogue, resembles it, in many re- 
spects, so closely, that copies of the one MS. 
have sometimes been mistaken for the other.* 

In this tract, Hucbald describes, under the 
name of Syrophonia, the primitive form of Part- 
writing called, by Guido d'Arezzo, Diapbonia, 
or Organ um, and, by Magister Franco, Diacant. 
Of this Symphonia he mentions three kinds, 
which he calls Diatessaron Symphonia, I>iapeiite 
Symphonia, and Diapason Symphonia; in other 
words. Harmony in the Fourth, the Fifth, and 
the Octave. Examples of these rude attempts 
at Harmony have already been given, in toL ii 
p. 469, and vol. iii. p. 427 ft. But, in addition 
to the rules for the construction of these, he tells 
us, in his Eighteenth Chapter, that so long as 
one voice continues to sing the same note, the 
others may proceed at will ; of which method 
he gives the following example : — 



Ta htt-ml-lea fla-ma-U bo 



These examples are written in a peculiar form 
of Notation, invented by himself, which has 
already been described, and illustrated by his 
own examples, in the articles above referred to. 
He did not, however, confine himself entirely to 
this ingenious device, but supplemented it by 
the invention of fifteen arbitrary signs, for repre- 
senting the notes of the Gamut, from r, to aa, 
together with four more signs, of like cliaracter, 
for the four Authentic Modes — 

P Primus qui et gravisnmui Oraee Protos 
dicitur vel Archos. 

/P Secumdut Deuteros tono distant a Proio. 

/ Tertiiu Tritos nemitono diatan* a Deutero. 

X* Quarttu Tetardos tono distant a Trito, 

Tlie number of examples given in illustration 
of these principles, and others deduced from 
them, is very great; and the tract concludes 
with an account of the descent of Orpheus into 
Hades, in search of Eurydice. [W.S.R.] 

HUEFFER, Fbancis, Ph.D., author and 
musical critic, was born in 1845. After studying 
modem philology and music in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Leipzig, he fixed his residence in 
London and devoted himself to litenuy work. 
His first articles appeared in the late ' North 
British Review,* in the 'Fortnightly Review* 
(when under Mr. John Morley's editorship), and 

fNo.7»2. •No.eelz. 

« Huobald and 8. Odo were both diaclplas of 8. Beml of Anafft*. 
8. Odo ivai bora a. D. OT8. and died In 912. 
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in the 'Academy/ of which he became assistant 
editor. At a time when England hesitated to 
acknowledge the genius of Wagner, Mr. Hiieffer 
brought home to amateurs the meaning of the 
modem developments of dramatic and Ijrrical 
composition by the publication, in 1874, of his 
' Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future.' 
Mr. HuefTer was in 1878 appointed musical 
critic of ' The Times,* and consistently followed 
up his advocacy of the modem in art by sup- 
porting the claims of living English musicians. 
He has also written librettos for several of our 
risinff composers. Thus *Colomba* and *The 
Troubadour,* were written for Mr. Mackenzie, 
and *The Sleeping Beauty * for Mr. Co wen. He 
has lately undertaken the English version of 
Boito*8 'Otello,* where his task has been to 
translate the adaptation of Shakespeare's play 
as made by the young Italian poet and com- 
poser for Verdi*s opera. 

As early as 1869 Mr. Hueffer had published 
a critical edition of the works of Guillem de 
Cabestanh, which gained him the degree of 
Ph. D. firom the University of Gottingen, and 
led to his election to the ' Felibrige ' or Society 
of modem Troubadours, of which Mistral (the 
author of 'Mireijo*), lli^odore Aubanel, and 
other distinguished poets are the leading spirits. 
'The TroulMMlours,' a history of Proven9al life 
and literature of Uie middle ages, appeared in 
1878 ; and a series of lectures on the same sub- 
ject was delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1880. A collection of ' Musical Studies * from 
the 'Times,* etc., was published in 1880, and 
soon appeared in various translations ; 'The Life 
of Wagner,' the first of the ' Great Musicians ' 
series, in 1881 ; 'Italian and other Studies,' in 
1883. The 'Correspondence of Wagner and 
Liszt,' a translation, followed soon after the 
publication of the ' Briefwechsel,* by Breitkopf 
& Hai-tel in 1888. No more than a brief refer- 
ence can be made to Mr. Hueffer*s occasional 
contributions to the Quarterly and other reviews, 
and to some songs composed by him from time 
to time. [L.M.M.] 

HUNTEN, Fbanz. Line 3 from end of arti- 
cle, for date of death read Feb. a a. 

HUTTENBRENNER, Hkinrich. P. 755 6, 
add that he wrote the words for at least two 
of Schubert's pieces — * Der Jungling auf dem 
Hiigel,* op. 8, and the part-song ' Wehmuth ' 
(op. 80, no. i). 

HULLAH, John. Line 6 of article,/or 1833 
re<id 1833. I*- 756 a, 1. 10, /or 1840 read 1839 I 
1. 30, for Feb. 30 read Feb. 10. Add date of 
death, Feb. 31, 1884. 

HUMFREY, Pblham. P. 757 a, line 3 
from bottom, for produced read printed. (It 
had been performea in 1667.) 

HUMOROUS MUSIC. The element of 
humour in music is far from common, and 
though easy to recognize when encountered, ia 
rather difficult to define. Nor is this difficulty 
lessened by calling to mind a number of ex- 
amples and endeavouring to generalize there- 
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from. Such a course shows us only that our 
title is either too comprehensive or too limited 
for the name of one particular kind of music, 
embracing on the one hand nil scherzos, all 
comic-opera and dance-music, and on the other 
hand including only serious music in which a 
sudden and momentary change of mood appears. 
It is evident, however, that the title is in- 
applicable to merely light, gay or frx>lic8ome 
music. On the other hand, to pronounce Bee- 
thoven the sole exponent of musical humour is 
to do away with the necessity for making a 
' class.' How then shall we limit our definition I 
Will it be of any use to remember that there are 
various kinds of humour, such as high and low, 
comedy and farce! We fear not Schumann 
indeed, writing on this subject, says:^ — 'The 
less educated minds are usuaUy disposed to 
perceive in music without words only the feel- 
ings of sorrow or joy, but are not capable of 
discerning the subtler shades of these sentiments, 
such as anger or remorse on the one hand and 
kindliness or contentment on the other ; a fact 
which renders it difficult for them to compre- 
hend such masters as Beethoven and Franc 
Schubert, every condition of whose minds is to 
be found in their music. I fancy that I can 
perceive behind some of the Moments musicals 
of Schubert certain tailors' bills which he was 
not able to pay, such a Philistine annoyance do 
they express.* The poetic temperament may be 
permitted to indulge itself in fantasies like 
these, for which there may or may not be any 
aotuid foundation, but Schumann's words must 
not be taken literally. The scientific musician 
in his calmer moments is forced to admit that 
the expression in music of any emotion or senti- 
ment whatever — beyond the elementary sensa- 
tions of gloom and gaiety — is purely a matter 
of convention, depending for its effect upon the 
auditor's previous musical experiences. A China- 
man would not be thrilled by the strains of the 
Marseillaise, and a European finds notliing 
pleasing in the Javanese Gamelan. The National 
Anthem of one country is seldom rated highly 
by a foreigner, but let an Englishman hear 
' Home, sweet home 1 ' a Scotchman hear the 
skirl of his native instrument, or a Swiss be 
reminded of the Ranz det VacheSf and each will 
be moved to the very soul. Gaiety and gloom in 
music are discernible by all human beings alike ; 
for this reason— joy is usually accompanied by 
an inclination to dance ; therefore, by a natural 
association of ideas, music which has short brisk 
dance-rhythms excites lively emotions, while slow 
long drawn sounds connect themselves with tran- 
quillity, repose and gravity of spirit. The Intro- 
duction and Vivace of Beethoven's A major 
Symphony afford an excellent illustration of our 
meaning ; the broad slow phrases of the opening 
would impress the veriest savage, while the 
frisky rhythm of the main movement must 
gladden every heart that hears it. 

AVe have, however, wandered from our point, 
which is not what kinds of humour can be 
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expressed in music, but, Admitting that humor- 
ous music does exist, in what does its humour 
confist! The answer is, that in music, as in 
literature, humour is chiefly to be sought in (i) 
sudden and unexpected contrasts of thought or 
language, (a) grotesque exaggeration, and (3) 
burlesque. To all three of these forms of 
humour Beethoven was equally addicted, and 
added besides a farcical fun all his own, some- 
times exhibited in allotting a passage to an 
instrument unsuited to it, and upon which it 
sounds absurd. The bassoon is the usual victim 
on such occasions. To class i belong such 
passages as the middle of the ist movement of 
the Symphony no. 8^ 




the imitations of birds in the slow movement of 
the * Pastoral,' and the tipsy bassoon in the 
scherzo of the same, the wrong entry of the horn 
in the Eroica and its indignant suppression by 
the rest of the orchestra [quoted in vol. i. p. 73], 
which may be compared with the somewhat simi- 
lar joke at the opening of the Choral Symphony 
scherzo, the charming effect of the long pedal 
bass on the drums in the last movement of the 
£ b Piano Concerto, and many other passages too 
numerous to mention. Under class a are to be 
ranked those especially * Beethovenish * passages 
in which a phraise is insisted upon and repeated 
with a daring boldness, yet perfect artistic 
propriety, entirely beyond the conception of less 
gift^ musicians, and indeed only imitated by 
one other — Anton Dvorak. Two conspicuous ex- 
amples may be given from Beethoven's Piano- 
forte Sonatas ; one in the last movement of the 
G major, op. 31. Here in the coda the simple 
first phrase of the principal subject is tossed 
about, fast, slow, in the treble, in the bass, until 
it finally dies of exhaustion. The passage is 
too long to quote, as is the 
equally delightful instance in the 
£ minor Sonata op. 90 (i st move- 
ment), at the return to the ist 
subject, where a mere transient 
semiquaver passage (a) meta- 
morphoses itself into the actual subject : — 



This whimsical exaggeration of a trifling phrase 
into momentary importance is a favourite device 
of Beethoven's. The instance in the slow move- 
of the C minor Symphony is familiar to every 



The long dominant passages with which he 
returns to the subject in the 4th Symphony (ist 
movements in the * Waldstein ' Sonata (ist 
movement), in the 7th Symphony (last move- 



(a) ^ 
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ment), and many others, are all imbaed with the 
same kind of humour. In his most aeriooa 
moods, as in the passage from the C minor last 
quoted, and again at the end of the same move- 
ment, he does not fear, as a less consumznate 
artist might, to weaken the impreasioxi of his 
most earnest and poetic thoughts by this mom.ent- 
ary intrusion of the grotesque ; he is oonacioas 
of holding the reins of our emotions so firmly 
that he can compel our smiles or tears mt any 
moment. 

The third kind of humour in which Beethoven 
indulges is the burlesque vein so conspicuous in 
the finales of Symphonies No. 7 and 8 and the 
concluding pages of the C minor. It is a sort of 
scoff at musical commonplaces, and consists 
indeed, like the previous class, in comical exa^ 
geration, but so evidently intended ss a satire on 
the inferior composers of the day as to justify 
us in classing it apart. To this class belong 
also such eminently droll passages as the hurry- 
scurry of the double-basses in the Trio of the 
C nu'nor, and in the finale of No. 4. the snort- 
ing low notes for horn in the Trio of No. 7, 
etc. But after all, Beethoven's infinite variety of 
moods cannot be sunmied up so shortly as this ; 
the quaint suggestion of *tuning-up* in the 
following passage (A major Symphony, ist move- 
ment) — 




the comical introduction to the Finale of No. i — 
Adaffio. 
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SO suggestive of an animal let out of a cage, 
trying first cautiously one step, then another, 
then bolting off at full speed— these and a 
hundred other examples partake of the eharac- 
teristics of more than one of our suggested 
'classes' and must be left to speak for them- 
selves. 

Turning away from Beethoven we must re- 
mark, as we have done under Scherzo, that 
humour in music is rarely to be found elsewhere. 
Gaiety, liveliness, we find abundantly in Haydn 
and Mozart, piquant gracefulness in Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and composers of the French school, 
a certain grotesqueness occasionally in Schumann, 
Dvorak and Rubinstein ; but in vain do we seek 
for those sudden contrasts of mood and matter 
which are the essence of humour. Not to be too 
sweeping, let us admit that the Clowns' March, 
and still more Pyramus's dead march in Men- 
delssohn's 'Midsummer Night's Drevn* music 
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are highly comic, that Schumann, in the ' Fas- 
chingsschwank aus Wien ' hit upon a decidedly 
humorous idea when he made the rhythm of the 
first movement suggest, first his favourite ' Gross- 
vatertanz* and then the prohibited 'Marseillaise '; 
let U8 also admit that Grounod's Funeral March 
of a Marionette is comical music, even apart 
from its 'programme.' still our collection of 
humorous specimens is not a large one. We 
must fall back upon that extensive class of music 
in which the humour is suggested — if not entirely 
possessed—by the words or ideas allied thereto. 
Many early examples of this kind will be found 
in the article on Peoobammb Music. Such 
phrases as 



do not appear particularly droll by themselves, 
but when we know that they are intended to 
represent the mewing of a cat and the clucking 
of a hen we smile— perhaps. The humour of 
comic opera consists either in the rapid articula- 
tion of syllables on successive notes — known as 
' patter* — or in the deliberate setting of nonsense 
to serious music. The so-called comic cantatas 
of Bach might be sung to serious words without 
any incongruity being apparent, although his 
'Capriccio on the departure of a brother,* with its 
picture of the lamentation of the friends who 
tell the traveller of the dangers of his way, is 
one of the best musical jokes, ancient or modern. 
Mozart affords us in his operas many specimens 
of music which is at least thoroughly in keeping 
with the humour of the words, if not inherently 
humorous. Decidedly his best efforts of this 
kind are to be found in 'Die Zauberflote.* In 
the operas-bouffes of Offenbach a decided feel- 
ing for musical humour was sometimes exhi- 
bited; for instance when Barbe Bleue relates 
the death of bis wife to a pathetic-sounding air 
which, as he quickly recovers from his grief, he 
sings faster and faster till it becomes a merry 
quaidrille-tune. The snoring chorus in Orphde, 
the toothache song in 'La Princesse de Tre- 
bizonde,* and many others, are singularly char- 
acteristic. Of the same class of humour as 
this might be mentioned an idea in Sinetana's 
light opera ' The Two Widows,* which consists in 
nubking one of the characters stammer all the 
time he sings. This is funny enough, but unfor- 
tunately, in real life, the most inveterate stam- 
merer loses his affliction the moment he sings. In 
the comic operas of Sir Arthur Sullivan, delightful 
as they are, the humour is quite inseparable from 
the words. Change these and all is lost. Almost 
the only instance of musical humour in opera, 
where the humour emanates from the music in- 
dependently of the words, are to be found, where 
they would scarcely be looked for, in two of the 
later works of Wagner. In * Siegfried ' the whole 
of Mime*s music is eminently characteristic, but 
in Act II, Sc. 3, when the dwarf comes 
wheedlingly to Siegfried he has the following 
expressive subject in the orchestra : 
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His murderous intentions having been revealed 
by the furest-bird, the theme appropriated to the 
latter is woven into Mime*s music as if in 
mockery : 

r r Pj^ 




Again, a little later, when Siegfried deals the 
dwarf his merited fate, the brother Alberich, 
watching from a cleft in the rock, utters a peal 
of laughter to the ' smith-motive ' 




Ha, ha-h«-h«-hA-h*-hA- ba-ha-ha-h*-h*- hat 

as if to say ' He will never wield the hammer 
again!* In the * Meistersinger * we find many 
admirable specimens of musical drollery, such as 
the illustrative accompaniment of David*s absurd 
catalogue of 'Tones,* the way in which the 
orchestra pokes fun at Beckniesser both in his 
serenade and in his version of Walther's song, 
but most especially in that remarkable scene of 
the 3rd Act (unfortunately reduced to a few bars 
in performance) where Beckmesser enters alone 
in silent perturbation and the orchestra inter- 
prets the current of his thoughts. This is a piece 
of musical humour absolutely without parallel. 

Lest we should be deemed to have forgotten 
them, we will mention in conclusion Haydn*s 
'Farewell Symphony,* the 'Musical Joke* or 
' Peasants ' Symphony * of Mozart, and the * Wuth 
tiber einen verlomen Groechen ' of Beethoven, but 
whatever humour there may be in either of these 
compositions certainly does not reside in the 
music. [F.C.] 

HURDY GURDY. P. 759 a, 1. ao. When in 
the key of C, the lowest drone is tenor C. The 
lowest drones are called Bourdons, the next 
higher open string is the Mouche. The Trompette 
which is again higher, a copper string next the 
two melody-strings, may be tuned as indicated 
and used at pleasure. 




One or other of the bourdons is omitted, ac- 
cording as the key is C or G. [A.J.H.] 
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HUTCHINSON^ Fbakcis. Correct name 
througbout to Hatcheson, and for last two sen- 
tences of article read as follows : — He was the 
only son of Professor Hatcheson of Glasgow, who 
was well known in connection with the study of 
ethical philosophy; he had taken a Scottish 
degree in medicine before 1763, when be took 
the degree of M.D. at Trinity College, Dublin. 
As early as 1750 he had published a medical 
work at Glasgow. In the roll of Graduates the 
following entry occurs : — ' Francis Hutcheson (or 
HutchissonJ, B.A. 1745, M.A. 1748, M.D. 176a.' 
He adopted the pseudonym of Francis Ireland, 
fearing to injure his professional prospects by 
being known as a composer. 

HQTSCHENRUIJTER.WiLHBLM, bom Dec 
^5> '796> ftt Rotterdam, at first studied the violin 
and horn, but subsequently devoted himself to 
composition and to the direction of various choral 
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and other musical societies, the Emditio Monca, 
the Musis Sacrum, and the Euterpe. He was 
also music-director at Schiedam, and wmm for 
many years a member of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia in Rome. He wrote more than 150 com- 
positions of various kinds, of which the most 
important were : — an opera, * The King of Bohe- 
mia,' produced at Rotterdam, four symphonies, 
two concert overtures, an overture for wind in- 
struments, several masses, cantatas, songs, etc. 
A fine sonata for piano and violoncello, op. 4, 
may also be mentioned. He died at Rotterdam 
Nov. 18. 1878. (Riemann*s Lexicon.) [M.] 

HYMN. P. 7605, end of paragraph i, 
omit Pbosa firom reference. At end of t>econd pa- 
ragraph, /or Plain Chaunt read Plain Sokg. 
P. 76a b, 1. 33, /or 1594 read 1593. P. 764 a. 
1. 9 of second column of list in small piint^ /br 
John Cooper read George Cooper. 
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ILE ENCHANTEE, L*. Correct date of 
production to May 16. 

IMPERFECT. Line 30 of article,/or Large 
read Long. 

INDY, Paul Mabib Th^dobb Vincknt d\ 
bom in Paris, March 37, 1851,' studied for 
three years under Dimmer, attended Marmon- 
teFs class, and learnt harmony and the elements 
of composition with Lavignac. He then, with- 
out having learnt counterpoint or fugue, under- 
took to write a grand opera, <Les Buigraves,* 
which was not finished, and a auartet for piano 
and strings, which was submitted to C^sar Franck 
in the hope of overcoming the objections to the 
musical profession which were expressed by his 
family. Franck, reoognitdng much promise in 
the work, recommended the presumptuous youth 
to study composition seriously. In 1873 d^Indy, 
who was now a first-rate pianist, entered Franck's 
oigan class at the Conservatoire, where he ob- 
tained a second aecettit in 1874, <^^ ^ ^"^ i° 
the following year. In 1875 ^^ became chorus- 
master under Colonne. and in order to obtain 
experience of orchestral detail, took the position 
of second drummer, which he retained for three 
years, at the end of which time he began to 
devote himself entirely to composition. He has 
since been extremely helpful in organizing La- 
moureux*s concerts and in directing the rehear- 
sals, which have led to such fine results as the 
fierformance of * Lohengrin.' Like many another 
musician, d*Indy owes the first porforraance of 
his works to Pasdeloup, and his overture ' Pic- 
colomini' (Concert Populaire, Jan. 25, 1874) 
revealed a musician of lofty ideaJs, whose music 
was full of melancholy sentiment and rich orches- 
tral colouring. This overture, altered and joined 
to the ' Camp de Walleustein ' (Sod^t^ Nationale, 

» DMt Ttriflad by ncMtt of Mxth. 



1880), and the ' Mort de Wallenstein' (Concert 
Populaire, March 14, i88o)» forms the ^ogy of 
' Wallenstein.'a work inspired directly by Schiller, 
and one of the composer's most remarkable pro- 
ductions. The entire trilogy was performed 
for the first time at the Concerts-Lamonreux, 
Feb. 36, 1888. After this he produced a S3rm- 
phony, 'Jean Hunyade,' an overture to 'Antony 
and Cleopatra,' * La For^t enchant^,' symphonic 
ballad after Uhland; a quartet for piano and 
strings in A; * La Chevauch^ du Cid.' acena 
for baritone and chorus ; ' Saugefleuric,' legend 
for orchestra; a suite in D for trumpet, two 
flutes, and string quartet; a 'Symphony ' on an 
Alpine air for piano and orchestra, all of which 
have been perfonned at various Parisian ooncerta. 
D*Indy has only once written for the stage ; a 
small work, entitled ' Attendez-moi sous Tonne,' 
was produced at the Op^ra Comique on Feb. 1 1 , 
1 88 3, with but little success, but he has nince 
made up for its failure by the dramatic legend 
* Le Chant de la Cloche,' which gained the 
prir^ at the competition of the city of Paris in 
1884, and was performed three times in 1 886 
under Lamoureux's direction. Besides these, 
d'lnd^ has written several minor works, a ' lied * 
for violoncello and orchestra, piano pieces and 
songs, sacred and secular. He is a serious and 
thoughtful composer, who does not in the least 
care to please the public ear. The melodic idea 
may be sometimes poor and not very striking, 
but the composer has such a command of the 
resources of his art as to be able to make the 
most ordinary phrases interesting. In order to 
obtain this extraordinary knowledge of technical 
combinations and of vivid musical colouring, 
d'Indy, who was at first a follower of Schumann, 
has borrowed largely from Berlios's methods ; but 
in oonception and general style his ' Chant da U 
Cloche ' approaches more nearly to Wagner. [ A.J.] 



INFLEXION. 

INFLEXION. See Accsht, vol L p. i6a. 

INSTRUMENT. Vol. ii. p. 6 a. note i./or 
(see p. 794 a) read (see vol. i. p. 749 a). P. 6 6, 
1. 1 1 from bottom, for 4 of the 29 striiif^a read 
5 of the 30. After 1. 5 from bottom add while 
in the instrumentB of the Mandoline family a 
plectrum of tortoiseshell is used. 

INTERMEZZO. P. 9a, 1. 22, for 1734 read 
1 731. Two lines from end of article omit the 
word latest. 

INTRODUCTION. P. 13*. 1. 14 from 
bottom, add opus number of the Nocturne re- 
ferred to, op. 63, No. T. P. 14 &, 1. 39 from 
bottom, /or D read D minor. 

INVENTION. Only the first set of pieces 
mentioned, viz. the 15 in 3 ]>art8, are called by 
this name ; the 3-part compositions are called 
' Sinfonien.* 
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INVERTED CADENCE. See Mkdial Ca- 
DINCS, vol. ii. p. 344. 

INVITATORIUM. A species of Antiphon, 
appointed, in the Roman Brevli^ry, to be sung, 
at Matins, in connection with the Psalm * Venite 
exultemus Domino.* Anglican Ritualists some- 
times apply the term, Invitatorium, or Invita- 
tory, to the ' Venite * itself ; but this use of it 
is incorrect. It consists of short sentences, sung 
before, and between, the Verses of the Psalm ; 
and sometimes gives rise to very elaborate com- 
plications in the text and music. [W.S.R.] 

IPHIG^NIE EN AULIDE, Concerning 
Wagner*s ending to the opera see vol. iv. p. 3546. 

IRISH MUSIC. P. 31 a, musical illustra- 
tion, for chos read Chor. 

IVANOFF. Add that he died at Bologna, 
July 8, 1880. 
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JACK. P. 37 a. L I, 7. See Spiwrt, vol iii. 
p. 65 T 0, footnote. 

JACKSON, William, • of Exeter.* Add day 
of birth. May 38. 

JACKSON, William, • of Masham.' Correct 
date of birth to 181 5. 

J AD ASSO HN, Salomon. Line i ^ of article, 
for D read D minor. Mention should be made 
of two pianoforte trios, a string quartet, two 
quintets for pianoforte and strings (op. 70 and 
76), a pianoforte quartet (op. 77), a piano con- 
certo (op. 89) , and of a setting of Psalm c. for 
alto solo, double chorus, and orchestra. 

JADIN, Htacinthe, P. 396, L 39, /or in 
1803 read in October 1800. 

JAELL, Alfred. Add date of death. Feb. 
38, 1883. 

JAHN, Otto. Add that his life of Mozart 
was published in an English translation by Miss 
Pauline Townshend, in three volumes, by No- 
vello and Co. in 1883. 

JAHRBUCHER. eta For continuations see 
Beeitkopf &, Hartel in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 563. 

J ANIE WICZ. Line 3 of arUde, /ori 783 or 
4 read 1784 or 5. Add that an andante of 
Mozart*8 for violin and orchestra, dated April i, 
1785 (K. 470). is believed by Jahn (iii. 397) to 
have been written for Janiewicz. 

J ANOTH A, Nathalie. Line 4 from end of 
article,/or of the same year read 1878. Add 
that in 1885 she was made pianist to the court 
of Germany and Prussia by William I. 

JANSA, Leopold. Correct date of birth to 
1 794 ; add that he last appeared at Vienna in 
1 871, when he was 77 years of age, and add day 
of death, Jan. 35. 

JARDINE & Co. a firm of organ-builders in 
Manchester. The house was founded in 1823 
by Renn. Between 1825 and 1830 the firm was 
Renn & Boston, and after that Renn alone, till 



his death in or about 1848. In 1850 the busi- 
ness was bought by Elirtland & Jardine. In 
1865 Kirtland retired, and Frederic W. Jardine 
remained alone until 1874. The business was 
then bought by J. A. Thorold & C. W. Smith, 
who are now trading under the name of Jardine 
& Co. Examples of their work may be found 
in St. Peter*8 Church and the Free Trade Hall, 
both in Manchester, and also in Stockport Sunday 
School. [V. de P.] 

JENSEN, Adolph. Correct date of death 
to Jan. 33, and add that the score of an opera 

* Turandot * was found after his death. 

JEUNE, Le. See Le Jeune, vol. ii. 118. 

JEWITT, Randolph. See vol. iv. p. 1706, 
note 4. 

JOACHIM. L. 9 of article read In 1841 he 
became. (Corrected in later editions.) To list 
of works add Variations for violin and orchestra, 
in E minor. 

JODEL. See Ttrolienne. 

JOHNSON, John. See London Violin 
Makers, vol. ii. p. 164 ft. 

JOMMELLI. Niccolo. P. 366, 1. 13 from 
bottom, for Sept. 1 1 read Sept. 10. P. 37 6, 
1. 33 from bottom,/or 1771 read 1770. P. 38a, 
1. I, /or Aug. 38 read Aug. 35. 

JONAS, Emile. p. 39 a, add to list of 
operettas, • Le Chignon d'or,* Brussels, 1874; 

* La bonne Aventure,' 1883; 'Le premier 
Baiser,' 1883. 

JONClfeRES, ViCTORiN DE, the adopted 
name of FiLix Lodger Robsionol, bom in 
Paris, April I3, 1839. ^^^ name by which he 
is known was adopted by his father, a journalist 
and advocate of the Cour d'Appel, who, under the 
Empire, was one of the principal contributors to 
the * Patrie ' and the * Constitutionnel.* Victorin 
began by studying painting ; but by way of 
amusement he couiposed a little op^ comique 
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adapted by a fiiend from Molibre't 'Sioilien/ 
which was performed by students of the Conser- 
vatoire at the Salle Lyrique in 1859. -^ critic 
who was present advised the composer to give 
up painting for music, and acoordinglyJonci^res 
began to study harmony with Elwart He entered 
Lebome's counterpoint class at the Conservatoire, 
but left it suddenly on account of a disagreement 
with his master concerning Wagner, who had just 
given his first concert in Paris. From this time he 
studied independently of the Conservatoire. At 
the Concerts Musard he produced an overture, 
a march, and various orchestral compositions; 
he also wrote music to ' Hamlet/ produced by 
Dumas and Paul Meurice. A performance of this 
work was given as a concert at his own expense 
in May, 1863, and a representation was given at 
Nantes on Sept. ai, 1867, under his direction, 
with Mme. Judith, of the Commie Fran9aise, in 
the principal part The play was produced in 
Paris at the Galt^ later in the following year, but 
for the recent performance of 'Hamlet' at the 
Fran9ais, Jonci^res' music was rejected by M. 
Perrin. On Feb. 8, 1867, Jonci^ires made his 
real d^but as a dramatic composer at the Theatre 
Lyrique, with a grand opera, ' Sardanapale,' 
which was only partially successful. In spite of 
this comparative failure, Carvalho was per- 
suaded to produce a second grand opera, 'Le 
dernier jour de Pomp^i' (Sept. 31, 1869), which 
was harshly received by the public. Shortly 
after wiirds a violin concerto was played by his 
friend Danb^ at the Concerts of the Conservatoire 
(Dec. 12, 1869). The Lyrique having come to 
an end after the war, Jonci^res' dramatic career 
ceased for a long time, as he would not write 
for the Op^ra Comique, and could not gain ad- 
mittance to the Grand Opera. He wrote a Sym- 
phonic Romantique (Concert National, March 9, 
1873), and various other pieces were produced at 
the concerts conducted by Danb^ at the Grand 
Hotel. At length, on May 5, 1876, he suc- 
ceeded in producing his grand opera * Dimitri,' 
for the opening of the new Th^tre Lyrique at 
the Galt^, under the direction of Vizentini ; and 
the work, although it did not attract the public, 
showed that the composer possessed a strong 
dramatic instinct, inspiration of some power, if 
little originality, and an effective style of or- 
chestration. Tbe opera was such a remarkable 
advance upon his earlier productions that hopes 
were formed which have not been realized either 
by his *Reine Berthe' (Dec. 37, 1878), given 
four times at the Op^ra, nor by his ' Chevalier 
Jean' (Op^ra Comique, March ii, 1885), which 
succeeded in Germany, though it had failed in 
Paris. Besides these dramatic works Jonci^res 
has written numerous compositions for the con- 
cert-room : * S^r^nade Hongroise,' ' La Mer,' a 
symphonic ode for mezzo soprano, chorus, and 
orchestra, ' Les Nubiennes,' orchestral suite, a 
Slavonic march, a Chinese chorus, etc. His 
works, of which *Dimitri' is by far the best, 
have the merit of being carefully orchestrated, 
and his vocal writing is marked by a just sense 
of the laws of prosody. As a critic — for since 
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1 871 he has been musical critic to '1m Libert^/ 
and contributes to it theatrical notices, etc 
under the pseudonym of ' Jennius ' — his opinionsy 
like his music, are wanting in balance and unity, 
and have considerably injured his musical stand- 
ing. In Feb. 1877 M. Jonci^res received the 
cross of the Ldgion d'honneur. C-A-^J.] 

JONES, Henbt & Sons, organ-builden in 
London, established 1847; they made the organs 
for Christ Church, Albany Street ; St Matthias, 
West Brompton ; and the Aquarium, Wettznin> 
ster. They invented an ingenious composition 
pedal, under the influence of which any stops 
may be brought on by a turn of the stop-handle 
to the ri^ht ; so that any possible combination, 
prepared but an instant before it is wanted, may 
be brought on to, or taken off, the keys. [V. de P.3 

JONES, John. P. 39 ft, the last note but 
one of the chant should be D not C. (Corrected 
in later editions.) 

JORDAN, Abbaham. sen. and ^'un., be- 
longed to an ancient family located in Maid- 
stone in the 15 th century. The elder, who was 
a distiller, but had a mechanical turn, devoted 
himself to organ-building, and removed to Lon- 
don, where he made many fine instruments. 
He instructed his son Abraham in the same 
business. The Jordans deserve especial notice 
as being the inventors of the swell, which was 
in the form of a sliding shutter, and was fiivt 
applied to the organ which they built for St. 
Magnus' Church, London Bridge, in 1713. In 
1 720 they built the organ of the Duke of Chan- 
dos at Cannons, on which Handel used to play. 
This was sold by auction in 1 747, after which they 
repaired it and conveyed it to Trinity Church, 
Gosport See Btfield, Jobdan, and Bbidgk, 
vol. iv. p. 571 ; also vol. ii. pp. 595, 596. [V. de P.] 

JOSQUIN. P. 42 &, 1. 20, for who creates a 
genial impression, read who impresses us as being 
a genius. 

JULLIEN, Jban Lucien Adolfbe. bom 
June I, 1845, was the son and grandson of dis- 
tinguished literary men, his grandfather, Bernard 
JuUien (1752-1826J having held various pro- 
fessorships, and his father, Marcel Bernard 
Jullien (1798-1881), having been for some years 
principal of the College at Dieppe, and subse- 
quently editor of the * Revue de Tinstruction 
publique/ and having taken a prominent part in 
the compilation of Littr^s Dictionary. Adolphe 
Jullien was educated at the Lyc^ Charlemagne 
in Paris, and having taken the degree of licen- 
tiate in law, he completed his musical studies 
under Bienaim^, retired professor at the Conser- 
vatoire. His first essay in musical criticism 
was an article in ' Le M^nestrel,' on Schu- 
mann's ' Paradise and the Peri,* which had jost 
been produced unsuccessfully in Paris (1869). 
In that article his pronounced opinions in fiivour 
of the advanced school of music are expressed 
as fearlessly as they are in his most recent 
writings. He has ever since fought valiantly 
for musical progress of every kind, and in the 
Wagnerian controversy he has taken a position 
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which cannot be sufficiently admired. His re- 
cently published life of that master is not only 
a monument of accurate and erudite information, 
but a complete and in most cases just review of 
all his works, while the collection of caricatures 
and the other illustrations make the book ex« 
ceedingly amusing. He is now about to publish 
a companion volume on Berlioz. But before en- 
gaging in the great musical battle of our day, he 
had proclaimed his convictions with regard to Ber- 
lioz, Schumann, and other composers who were 
too little appreciated in France, with great vigour 
and exhaustive knowledge of his subject. He 
has at various times contributed to the ' Revue 
et Gazette musicale,' the 'M^nestrel,* the 
'Chronique musicale/ the * Renaissance musicale,* 
the * Revue contemporaine,' the * Moniteur du 
Bibliophile/ the * Revue de France/ the * Corre- 
spondant/ the 'Revue Britannique/ *L'Art/ 
' Figaro,* and other periodicals. He was critic 
to the 'Fran^ais* from May 1873 to Nov. 
1887, ^^c^ that paper was amalgamated with 
the old ' Moniteur universel * ; since that time 
M. Jullien has remained on the staff. Be- 
sides exercining the ordinary avocations of a 
musical critic, he has made an intimate study 
of the history of the eighteenth century, es- 
pecially in connection with the theatrical affairs 
of the time ; and most of his earliest books, which 
have become exceedingly difficult to procure, 
treat of this subject. His first books, ' L'Op^ra 
en 1788* (1873), and * La Musique et les Philo- 
sophes au X.V111* sibcle* (1873), were followed 
by several which have no direct bearing on 
music. A complete list of his works since 1876 
is appended : — * Un Potentat musical/ etc. (1876); 

• L*Eglise et TOp^ra en 1735 * (1877) ; * Weber 
Ik Paris* (1877) ; * Airs vari&, histoire, critique, 
biographies musicales et dramatiques' (1877); 

* La Cour et I'Op^ra sous Louis XVI* (1878) ; 
' La Com^die et la Galanterie au XVIII* sibcle * 
(1879); ' Histoire du Costume au Theatre' 
(1880); * Goethe et la musique* (1880); *L'Op^ra 
secret au XVIII* sifecle ' (1880) ; * La Ville et la 
Cour au XVIII* si^le ' (in which is embodied 
the second of the earlier works, 1881) ; ' Hector 
Berlioz* (T88a) ; * La Com^die k la Cour* 
(1883) ; 'Paris dilettante au commencement du 
siMe ' (1884) ; and * Richard Wagner, sa vie et 
ses OBUvres ' ( 1 886). [M.] 

JULLIEN'S MILITARY JOURNAL. 
Omit the reference to Milttabt Journals. 

JUNCK, Benedetto, bom August 24, 1853, 
at Turin, his mother being an Italian, and his 
father a native of Alsace. After a mathematical 
training at Turin, he was sent into a commercial 
houhe at Paris. He would firom the first have 
preferred to make music his profession, but al- 
though the Juncks were a wealthy £unily, his 
father objected to the choice of so precarious 
a career. His natural bias, however, proved too 
strong ; and instead of applying himself closely 
to business, Benedetto Junck devoted his time 
chiefly to music. Such musical education as he 
brought with him to Paris was slight, and almost 
entirely confined to the pianoforte. Hence the 
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orchestral works of the great masters which he 
first heard in Paris keenly stirred bis artistic 
temperament ; and his ambition to dedicate him- 
self to music became deeply rooted. In 1870 he 
returned to Turin as required by law to perform 
a year of military service, and about this time his 
father died. He was now free to follow his own 
inclinations, and at the age of 33 he went to 
Milan, and put himself under Alberto Mazzucato 
(then principal of the Milan Conservatorio) for 
a course of study in harmony and counterpoint. 
He also worked a short time under Bazzini. 

In 1879 Junck married, and his home is now 
in Milan, where during the winter season he 
grives concerts in his own house, at which lead- 
ing artists are wont to meet. Being a man of 
independent means, he has no motive for writing 
but the impulse of his own mind. His works 
are not numerous, but are all marked by earnest- 
ness, refinement and culture. 

The list of his published works is as follows : — 

1. * La Simona,* ft set of twelre songs for Soprftno and Tenor (wordi 
by FonUnm). U7& 
8. Otte Bomanze (words by Heine and Panxaoehl;. 1S81. 
8. Two Songs (words by Heine). 1883. 
4. Sonata for PF. and Violin in O. 18ft4. 
ft. Sonata for FF. and Violin lu O. Us8S. 
6. String Quaitet In K. 1888. 

Although the earliest of Junck's works, ' La 
Simona * still stands pre-eminent among them for 
originality and power ; but some of the * Otte 
Romanze,' — especially nos. a and 4, entitled 
Dolce sera and FUbxl traverta Vanima mia, are 
also compositions of a high order. The melodies 
are graceful and flowing, and the accompani- 
ments are worked out with care and taste. 

It is, however, in chamber-music that Bene- 
detto Junck may be said to have rendered the 
most valuable service, because this kind of 
music has been neglected in Italy, and is conse- 
quently a scarce product there. Both the 
sonatas and the quartet are well- written and 
interesting works; the form is clear, and the 
ideas are firesh and melodious; and the treat* 
ment of the instruments shows a skilful hand. 
Of the single movements* we would especially 
commend the Andante of the Sonata in G, 
which contains a warm and impassioned melody 
of much beauty, and the graceful and delicate 
Presto of the second sonata. Both are highly 
effective without being difficult. 

A special characteristic of Junck*s is his skill 
in combining distinct melodies. Throughout his 
works it rarely happens that the principal 
melody is merely supported by an accompani- 
ment ; it is far more common to find indepen- 
dent melodies in the subordinate parts. As two 
examples out of many we may mention the 
Intermezzo of the second sonata, and the last 
song of the * Otte Romanze.' 

With this wealth of melody, contrapuntal 
knowledge and genuine musical feeling, Bene- 
detto Junck may unquestionably be regarded as 
one of the most distinguished of the younger 
Italian composers of the present time. [A.H. W.] 

I The fact that the sereral morements of a Sonata are adTeritscd 
and sold separately In luly is a sl«n of the Imperlect i^preclatloa 
of chamber-music by the Italian public 
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KAHRERRAPPOLDI, Mm. See voL iii. 
p. 766. 
KALKBRENNER, F. W. Line 3 of 

article, the date of birth should probably be cor- 
rected to 1 784. 

KAMMERTON. See Chobtox in Appendix. 

KAPSBERGER, J. H. See vol. iv. p. 264 5, 
note 3. 

KASTNER, JoHANN Geobo, bom at StrasB- 
burg March 9, 1810. He was destined to theo- 
logy ; but music conquered, and the successful 
performance of his opera, * Die Konigin der 
oarmaten,* induced the town council of Strass- 
burg to grant him the means of going to Paris 
in 1835, where he finished his studies under 
Bebton and Reicha, and resided till his death 
there Dec. 19, 1867. In 1 837 he published his 
Treatise on InBtrumentation, the first work of 
the kind in France, and the beginning of a long 
series of elementary treatises. He was not less 
fruitful as a composer of operas : — * Beatrice ' 
(German), 1839; '^ MaHchera.* at the Op^ra 
Comique, 1841 ; 'Le dernier Roi de Juda, his 
best work, given at the Conservatoire, 1844; 
' Les Nonnes de Robert-Ie-Diable,' 1845, and a 
number of vocal and instrumental conipositions 
large and small, including his * Livres-Partitions,* 
half music, half treatises. Besides the numerous 
works enumerated below, Kastner was a volu- 
minous contributor to the 'Gazette Musicale/ 
the ' M^nestrel,' and the ' Revue ^trang^/ as 
well as to the German periodicals, * Iris,' ' AUg. 
musikalische Zeitung,' * Neue Zeitschrift,* * Ce- 
cilia,* and many others. Every spare moment 
was directed to the preparation of a vast * En- 
cyclopaedia of Music,* which remained unfinished 
at his death. Such learned industry obtained its 
deserved reward, Kastner was made an Associate 
of the French Aaidemy, and was also decorated 
by a very large number of institutions outside of 
France. 

For the details of his honourable and useful 
life we muMt refer to the exhaustive biography 
by Hermann Ludwig, Breitkopf & Hartcl, 3 vols. 
1886, with complete Lists, Indexes, etc., a monu- 
ment raised to Kastner's memory by the devotion 
of his widow. His library has been acquired by 
his native city. 

List of Kastner* 8 Works. 

8TiAt8B0tO, INA— IKaS. 6 Operma; S BytnphontM; B Orerturea; 
PF. Concerto ; Marcbei ; ChoniMs ; Waltas ; 10 S«nu«d«t lor Wind 
UMtrunKDU. 

Pabu. Opens :-*BMtrlce' 0830): 'U MMehera' (1841): 'La 
dernier Bot deJude'(lM4); 'LesNonnei de Robert-le-DI&ble'OMSX 
UTinna. CanUtu :— * Le RAnirrectlon ' (18SB) ; ' Serden&pele ' aSB2) : 
Cuute Alaeienne (1806). Scenes for Voices and PF^ Songs, etc .— 
* Les demiem moments d'un Artiste.' * Le rdt^rui,* ' La nl«rc,* * Glen- 
•lleu.' 'JodM Iscariote.' etc.. 41 In all. Pert-songs, chiefly for 
men's voices :— ' Blbllothique chorale.' 78 nos. ; * Heures d'amour.* 
6 nos. : ' Les chants de Tarmde Praofiala,' SS nos. ; ' Les chants de la 
Tie.' W noa. ; 'Les orphfoiis.' etc. etc. 9S more In all. Piano:— 
' Valses et Galops de Strasbourg,' S seU ; Waltxes. Pulkaa, Marches, 
etc. 21 more In all. Orchestra:— i 'OuTerturca de resUval.' In Wo, 
aad Oi ' Pnme^jmpboale ' ; 8 pieces for Sazophone and F7. 
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d'hiatr. ooaMM aoua lea rapportt po4tiqiiea.' cte. OSSS). 1 
maire raoslcale' (IfBT). 4. 'Thterie abr^e 4a oontrepoint «t da 
fu«ue' (ISaB). fi. 'M4thode dMmentaIre d harmonic' «. Sopple- 
menu to noa. 1 and 2, The abore were approved Xtj the laMttaC 
and nos. 1. a. and t adopted by the Conserratolre. 7. ' lUtbodce 
4Ument. de chant, piano, vlolon. flttte. flageolet, eoniet k p.* (107)' 
8. 'De la compoeltlon.' etc MS. (IMI). «. 'Court d*bar«>eole 
modemc' MS. 0842). 10. ' M«thodes Mm. de vlolonoaUe. hamboii. 
olarlnette. cor. ophlcleldc trombone ' (1844). 11. 'M4tbo4a . . . de 
Sazophone ' 084S). 12. ' Mtfthode . . . de timbalee ' OMS). ISi ' Manwl 
. . . de muAlque mllitaire' (1847). 14. 'Traitd de lortlkosrapMe 
moslcale/ MS. (1849). 18. 'Les danaes de« morU' (188S). ML 'La 
harpe d'Bule et la mnalqae cosmlqne' (18S5X 17. 'Lea CItanta da 
I'Armte, Frangalse. arec on Kasal historlque aar le Chaata militake 
dea FraagaU ' (IMS). 18. • Lea roU de Parts ' OSilT). 19. ' Lea aliteec* 
90. Par4mlologla mua. de la langue franfialae 0808). Noa. 15. Mw 1^ 
19, and 90 contain large eomposltlons orchestral and ToeaL 

Kastner's son Gbobo Fbisdrich Eugxk, boni 
at Strassburg Aug. lo, 1853, devoted hinoBelf to 
physical science, especially to the law of Tibr*- 
tions. He was the inventor of the ' Pyropbone,* 
an instrument for the employment of 'singing 
flames.' He brought the subject before the 
Aoad^mie des Sciences, March 17, 1873; and 
issued a book, ' Le Pyrophone. Flammes chftnt- 
antes,* which reached its 4th edition in 1876. 
(See also * Journal of Society of Arts,* Feb. 17, 
1875.) Shortly after this he was seized with 
serious illness, and expired April 6, i88a. His 
memoir occupies the concluding chapters of bis 
father*s life by H. Ludwig (R & H. 1886.) [G.] 

KEARNS, WiLUAM Hbnbt. A prominent 
figure in London musical life in the middle part 
of the century. He was born at Dublin in 17949 
and came to London in 181 7, where he played 
the violin at Covent Garden Theatre. He soon 
however became the musical adviser to Arnold 
and Hawes, and *Der Freischutz,* *Azur and 
Zemira,' * Robert the Devil,' and many other 
foreign operas were brought out under his direc- 
tion at Covent Garden. Mr. Keams wrote the 
additional wind accompaniments to the 'Mes- 
siah * and ' Israel in Egypt,' for the Festival at 
Westminster Abbey in 1834, as well as for 
Handel^s choruses at provincial festivals. In 
1845 he assisted Gaimtlett in editing the * Com- 
prehensive Tune-book.' He died in Prince's 
Phioe, Kennington, Dec 38, 1846. [G.] 

KEELEY, Mrs. (Mart Amme Goward), was 
born at Ipswich Nov. 32, 1805. Being endowed 
with a pure soprano voice of remarkable coni> 
pass, she was apprenticed for seven years to the 
well-known teacher of music, Mrs. Smart (a 
sister-in-law of Sir George Smart), under whom 
she made her first appearance on the stage at 
Dublin in 1824. On .July 2, 1825, she appeared 
in London at the Lyceum, then under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Arnold. The performance 
consisted of * The Beggar's Opera ' (with Thome, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Kelly), Shield's ' Ro- 
sina,' and 'The Spoiled Child,' in which last two 
pieces Miss Groward played. The event is thus 
chronicled in the * Times' (July 4): — 'Miss 
Goward, the debutante, appeared as Rosina in 
the opera of that title. She it yoong, of a slen- 
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der figure, and with intelligent features. Her 
voice is pretty, and after she had overcome the 
first embarrassments of her entrance, she went 
through the part very successfully. She sang 
the songs in a simple manner, which deserved the 
applause she received. It is dangerous to pro- 
phesy at fir»t appearances, but we may, never- 
theless, venture to say that this young lady 
promises to make a ve^ fine actress. . . . Miss 
Groward played Little Pickle in the "Spoiled 
Child " very well indeed.' In the same season 
she sang Annetta in ' Der Freischutz* with Bra- 
ham and Miss Paton. In 1826, on the produc- 
tion of Weber's • Oberon * at Covent Garden, she 
undertook the small but important part of the 
Mermaid, the music of which had been pre- 
viously tried by Miss Love and Miss Hammers- 
ley, both of whom declined to sing it owing to 
the difficulty of hearing the delicate orchestral 
accompaniments at the back of the vast stage 
where the Mermaid has to appear. Miss Goward, 
however, overcame this obstacle, as Mr. Planch^ 
states (* Recollections and Reflections,* vol. i.) ; 
* she was even then artist enough to be entrusted 
with anything,' and her singing of the Mermaid's 
music earned for her the personal thanks of the 
composer. For the next few years Miss Go ward 
continued to sing in English opera, but after her 
marriage with the well-known comedian, Mr. 
Keeley (which took place on June 36, 1839), 
she devoted her talents entirely to comedy, in 
which she is one of the greatest artists of the 
English stage. In the present work it would be 
out of place to trace ner dramatic career : it 
must suffice to state that since breaking a small 
blood- vessel, from the effects of which she suf- 
fered for two or three years, she has not taken 
an engagement at any theatre. Mrs. Keeley 
has never formally left the stage, but still takes 
great interest in theatrical affairs, and is justly 
loved and respected as the doyenne of the pro- 
fession. [W.B.S.] 

KEISER, Reinhabd. Add day of dealh, 
Sept. 12. 

KELER BELA. Add date of death, Nov. 
3o, 1883. 

KEMBLE, Adelaide. Add date of death, 
Aug. 4, 1879. 

KENNEDY. See London Violin-makebb, 
vol. ii. p. 165 a. 

KENNEDY, David, Scottish vocalist, bom 
at Perth, April 15, 1835 ; died Oct. 13, 1886. He 
received his first lessons in mufiic from his father, 
an enthusiastic musician, and at the age of 
eighteen assisted him as precentor of the North 
United Secession Church, Perth. At the age 
of twenty he succeeded his uncle as precentor 
of South Street Church in the same city. At an 
early age he was apprenticed to a house painter 
in Pert^. During this time, while working at a 
house ten or twelve miles dintant, he resolved 
to hear Templeton, who was singing at the Perth 
Theatre. He started after leaving off work, run- 
ning all the way, and clearing the distance In two 
hours. Having no money to pay for admission. 
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he stood throughout the whole performance, in 
the pelting rain, with ear to key-hole, and 
then took to the road again to be ready for work 
at six in the morning. He afterwards worked 
as a journeyman in Edinburgh and London, but 
returned to Perth to commence business on his 
own account. He had, however, the never- 
ceasing desire to become a public singer, and 
made frequent visits to Edinburgh to receive 
singing lessons from Mr. Edmund Edmunds. 
Having secured an appointment as precentor in 
Nicholson Street United Presbyterian Church, 
Edinburgh, he struggled hard to support himself 
and family by occasional concert giving, teaching, 
etc. in Edinburgh and neighbourhood. In Jan. 
'59 he received his first important engagement, 
for the Bums centenary at St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. In the autumn he gave twelve con- 
certs in Buocleuch Street Hall, Edinburgh. Every 
programme being different, he tested about 150 
songs. Professor Ay ton and Robert and William 
Chambers were in the habit of attending ; they 
became his personal friends, and gave him many 
friendly hints, and great encouragement at the 
outset of his career. In i860 he made short 
tours in Scotland, and in 186 1 went as far as 
the Orkneys. In the summer of 1863 he made 
his first appearance in London, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Four concerts were given, and 
the programmes contained selections from 'The 
Gentle Shepherd,* 'NoctesAmbroeiame,' etc., etc. 
The veteran, John Templeton, was present upon 
each occasion, and was one of the first to offer 
his warm congratulations. In December of the 
same year Kennedy commenced a series of con- 
certs in the Egyptian Hall, which extended to 
100 nights, ending in May 1863. After tours in 
the south of England and in Scotland he returned 
to London in the winter of 1864-65, to give a 
series of concerts in Store Street Hall, with fresh 
programmes, which included selections from 
* Waverley,* and an entertainment called * The 
Farmer's Ingle.' His eldest daughter, Helen, 
scarcely in her teens, had now become his ac- 
companist. At one time or another his eleven 
sons and daughters all assisted in the entertain- 
ments. In the summer of 1866 he visited Canada 
and the United States, and sang in every city 
of importance North and South. For the next 
twenty years he toured at home and abroad, 
travelling through Australia, New Zealand. South 
Africa, and India, and revisiting Canada several 
times. One of his first acts, when at Quebec in 
1867, was to visit the grave of Wil«on, who 
died there in 1849. He had photographs taken 
of the tombstone, and arranged that the grave 
should be tended and cared for in perpetuity. 
Mr. Kennedy's last appearance in public was at 
a * Bums Night,' in Samia, Oct. 4, 1886. The last 
concert given by the ' Kennedy Family' was at 
Stratford, Ontario, on the following evening. Mr. 
Kennedy being too ill to appear, his daughters 
carried out the programme, the Mayor of Strat- 
ford taking the chair. He probably hastened his 
end by resolving to revisit the grave of Wilson 
with the shadow of death almost upon him. He 
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went out of his way to do so, and in a few days 
breathed his last, at Stratford. The body wns 
embalmed and brought to his native land by his 
widow ; a public funeral took place from his own 
house in Edinburgh, to the Grange Cemetery. 
An interesting sketch of his life by his daughter 
Marjory, has recently been published. It contains 
also a condensation of three books, previously 
published, entitled * Kennedy's Colonial Tour/ 
* Kennedy in India,* and ' Kennedy at tlie Cape.* 
Much sympathy was felt for him and his family 
in 1 88 1 when one son and two daughters perished 
at the burning of the Th^tre des Italiens at Nice. 
His eldest son, David, died at Natal in 1 884. Only 
.1 few years before his death Kennedy was at 
Milan receiving valuable hints from Lamperti ; 
a true lover of his art, he ever felt the necessity 
for constant application and study. Mr. Kennedy 
leaves a successor in his son Robert, who is now 
successfully giving Scottish entertainments in 
Australia. A movement is on foot to raise a 
public monument in Edinburgh to Scotland's 
three great vocalists, Wilson, Templeton, and 
Kennedy. [W.H.] 

KENT, Jakes. Add that he was chorister of 
the cathedral from 1711 to 171 4, and was ap- 
pointed organist of the same on Jan. 13, 1737. 
He died in October, not May, 1776, if his monu- 
ment at Winchester may be trusted. 

KETTERER, Edo^nb, bom at Rouen in 
1 83 1, entered the Paris Conservatoire, obtaining 
a second prize for Molfige in 1847, and k premier 
accessit in 1852, under Marmontel. From that 
time until his death, which took place during the 
siege of Paris, Dec. 18, 1870, he appeared con- 
stantly as a pianist, and wrote multitudes of 
brilliant fantasias and drawing-room pieces, 
which obtained an immense and ephemeral po- 
pularity. [M.] 

KEY, KEYBOARD. P. 53 J, 1. 39, for the 
oldest illustration of a chromatic keyboard see 
Spinet, vol. iii. p. 653 a, footnote. Line 46, 
for the oldest example of a keyboard to a harp- 
sichord or spinet see Spinet, vol. iii. p. 6520, 
footnote; but Mr. Donaldson's upright spinet 
from the Correr collection, although undated, is 
probably, from its structure and decoration, still 
older. There is a spinet in the loan collection of 
the Bologna Exhibition (1888) made by Pasi, at 
Modena, and said to be dated 1490. P. 54a, 1. 1 1, 
omit the word ivory. P. 55 6, add at end of 
article ; — The last new keyboard (1887-8) is the 
invention of Herr Paul von Jankd of Totis, Hun- 
gary. In this keyboard each note has three finger- 
keys, one lower than the other, attached to a key 
lever. Six parallel rows of whole tone intervals 
are thus produced. In the first row the octave is 
arranged c, d, e, fS. gS, aS.c; in the second row 
cS, dj, f, g, a, b, 0%. The third row repeats the 
fii-st, the fourth the second, etc. The sharps are 
distinguished by black bands intended as a con- 
cession to those familiar with the old system. The 
keys are rounded on both sides and the whole 
keyboard slants. The advantage Herr von Jank<5 
claims for his keyboard is a freer use of the fingers 
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than is possible with the accepted keybckard, as 
the player has the choice of three double rows 
of keys. The longer fingers touch the higher 
and the shorter the lower keys, an arrang^neot 
of special importance for the thumb, which, un- 
like the latest practice in piano technique, takes 
its natural position always. All scales, major 
and minor, can be played with the same potdtioDs 
of the fingers ; it is only necessary to raise or 
lower the hand, in a manner analogous to the 
violinist's * shifts.' The facilities with whi<:h the 
key of Db major favours the pianist are thus 
equally at command for D or C major, and 
certain difficulties of transposition are also ob- 
viated. But the octave being brought within 
the stretch of the sixth of the ordinary key- 
board, extensions become of easier grasps and 
the use of the arpeggio for wide chords is not 
so often necessary. Tlie imperfection of balance 
in the key levers of the old keyboard, which the 
player unconsciously dominates by scale prac- 
tice, appears in the new keyboard to be increased 
by the greater relative distances of finger attack. 
On account of the contracted measure of the key- 
board, the key levers are radiated, and present a 
fanlike appearance. Herr von Jank<5*s invention 
was introduced to the English public by Mr. J. C 
Ames at the Portman Rooms on June ao, 1888. 
It has many adherents in Germany. His pam- 
phlet *Eine neue Claviatur,' Wetzler, Vienna, 
1886, with numerous illustrations of fingering, is 
worthy of the attention of all students in piano- 
forte technique. [A.J.H.] 

KEY-BUGLE. Line 4 of article, add voL i. 
to reference. 

KEY-NOTE. After reference add in Ap- 
pendix. 

KEYS. P. 56 a, 1. 8, fitr [Contbapagotto] 
read [Double Bassoon]. 

KIEL, Fbiedbich. Add date of death. Sept 
14, 1885. 

KINDERMANN. See Reicheb-Kindeb- 
MANN in Appendix. 

KING, M. P. Line 6 from end of article, add 
date of * One o'clock, or the Wood Demon,' 181 1. 

KING'S THEATRE. P. 58 6. L 21, add 
voL i. to reference. 

KINSKY, Pbince. P. 59 a, 11. 15 and 45, 
add vol. i. to references. 

KIRCHEN-CANTATEN. P. 60 a, 1. 15 
from bottom, add references to English edition of 
Spitta's Bach, i. 40, 446, and ii. 348, etc. P. 606, 
L 38, ctdd voL i. before p. 1 20. For continuation 
of the list of cantatas see Bach-Gesellbchaft 
in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 529. Since that article 
was in type, the number of cantatas has been 
increased to 170, by the publication in 1887 of 
the 33rd volume (due 1883), which contains the 
following : — 



161. KommdaatUMTodaHtundc. 
ie2. Ach. Ich Mhe. 

163. Nur Jrdem dta SeliM. 

164. Ihr. die Ihr euch. 

165. O beU ge Uvlst- u. WuMrtMd. 



106. Wo ffehest du bin. 
167. Ihr MeoKben, rAhoMk 
166. Thae Rechnung I 
1691 Uott toll allelD. 
170. Ven&iUBuh*. 



KIRCHNER. 

KIRCHNER, Theodob. Add day of birth, 
Dec. lo. 

KIRKMAN. P. 6 1 6, line 1 1 from bottom, add 
that the piano was introduced in Kirkman's work- 
shops in the time of Abraham Kirkman, as there 
is record of a square piano inscribed Jacob and 
Abraham Kirchniann, which was dated 1775. The 
grand piano dated 1780 was also theirs. [A.J.H.] 

KIRTLAND. See Jabdine in Appendix. 

KISTNER. Line ii of Article, for son read 
brother. 

KITTEL, J. C. Correct day of death to 
May 18. 

KJERULF, Halfdan, was bom at Chris- 
tiania in 1815/ and became known as a com- 
poser in Norway and the surrounding countries 
during the time of Norway's struggle for free- 
dom, and the consequent renascence of her intel- 
lectual and artistic spirit. 

In 1834 ^6 ^^ A graduate of the Ghristiania 
University, and he had as a matter of course 
deyoted himself to the study of jurisprudence, 
for his father's high post under Government 
would have ensured for him a good start in 
official life. There ensued the heartaches and 
the struggles of a bom artist who cannot throw 
himself into what he feels to be the 'wrong 
direction for his energies.* His case was aggra- 
vated by the condition of ' the poor and cold 
country of * Norway,* which possessed ' no hot- 
house to foster the arts.' Nevertheless, the 
blossom of Kjerulf's art was destined to raise 
its head in the chill desert. On the death 
of his fiftther in 1840, a decided step was at last 
taken by Halfdan Kjerulf, and he began his 
professional career at the age of 35. He settled 
down as a teacher of music, and published some 
simple songs even before he had been intro- 
duced to the theory of music by some resident 
foreigner. In 1850 or thereabouts Kjerulf had 
begun to attract public attention, the Govern- 
ment awarded to him a grant by which he was 
enabled to study for a year at Leipzig under 
Kichter. On his return to Ghristiania he did his 
best to establish clasuical subscription concerts 
in that city, but with no lasting success. In 
i860 he was in active co-operation with Bjom* 
son, who wrote for him many poems ; and it was 
during these years — 1860 to 1865— that Kjerulf 
did his best work, resigned to a contemplative 
and lonely existence, and content to exercise 
a quiet influence upon those who sought him 
out. Grieg amongst others was very glad of the 
older master's moral support. 

The portraits of Kjerulf represent him with a 
mild and pensive face, with traces of pain in the 
expression. He had indeed suffered for long 
from extreme delicacy in the chest, and death 
overtook him when he had withdrawn to a re- 
treat at Grefben, near Ghristiania, in August 
1868. A wave of deep emotion and sympathy, 

1 Mendtl and other Gennan authorities give wrong datei. 

s Fur a full account of Kjerulf as the reprewntatlre of hU 
eouotry. and for extracts trom hli letters and details ol his private 
llCs. the reader may be referred to the articles ' Halfdan Kjerulf.' bj 
Benrlk Suodt, la the ' Musical World ' of October 1. 8. and US^ 18»« 
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the fervour of which would have astonished the 
composer himself, passed over the country he 
had loved and served so well. 

The value of Kjemlfs stirring quartets and 
choruses for men's voices, as reflecting the na- 
tional sentiment in the way most acceptable to 
his countrymen, has already been commented on. 
As absolute music they are of slight interest, but 
by their vigour and their straightforward sim- 
plicity they may be said to possess all the virtue 
which belongs to complete appropriateness to 
the subject. His few pianoforte piec^ fuUy 
maintain the highly artistic standard to which 
Kjerulf was always faithfuL 

Gonsideration of the purely musical side of 
Kjerulf's songs shows the p^ect genuineness 
of their inspiration, and also the limits of that 
inspiration in intellectual depth and power. The 
stream of melody, generally written with due 
effect for the voice, and with a varied and some- 
times elaborate pianoforte accompaniment, in 
fact, with considerable instinct of just propor- 
tions, is saved from actual commonplace by the 
fresh fragrance and the refinement which make 
his music distinguished though not important. Its 
sadness never becomes morbid, but is stamped with 
the resignation of a noble nature. Among the 
Northern ballads and lyrics are to be found some 
really characteristic and quaintly £ucinating 
ditties. Such are Bjorason s ' Synnove's Song,* 
'Ingrid's Song/ 'Young Venevil,* 'Evening 
Song,' and the Scotch ' Taylor's Song,' Munch's 
'Night on the Fjord,' Theodor Kjerulf's 'Long- 
ing.' Several songs that spring from Kjerulfs 
sojourn at Leipzig most eloquently recall the 
influence of Sciiumann, while his treatment of 
some English poems is almost startling. The 
polished verses of Moore are nutde the vehicle of 
outpourings in which the gentle Kjerulf is seen 
in his most impassioned mood — for instance, 
• Love thee, dearest, love thee.' ' My heart and 
lute,' on the other hand, has inspired the com- 
poser with an intensity of dreamy melancholy. 
Unfortunately a certain amount of license has 
been taken in the settings, and where the poem 
as a whole gains by the suggestiveness of the 
music, the lines and words now and then sufier 
from false accentuation. This is especially the 
case with some familiar verses by the late Lord 
Houghton. It would be impossible to enumerate 
all that is worthy of note in the collection of 
more than one hundred songs by Kjerulf; but 
notice must be taken of the successful colouring 
of some Spanish subjects, and of the pleasing 
Bettings of Victor Hugo's Komances. Many of 
the songs are familiar to English amateurs through 
the compilation by T. Marzials, published by 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. Kjerulf s 
name has been included in Mr. Garl Armbruster's 
lectures on ' Modem Gomposers of Glassical Song.' 
Further testimony to the value of the Norwegian 
composer's work can be read in the 'Musikal- 
isches Wochenblatt' of Jan. 24, 1879, ^^ *" article 
from the pen of Edward Grieg. [L.M.M.] 

KLEINMIGHEL, Kichard, bom at Posen 
Dec. 31, 1846, received his first instruction from 
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hiB father, and at an early age appeared in 
public aa a pianist. He afterwards completed 
bis studies at the Leipzig Conservatorium, and 
settled at Hamburg, where be published many 
works of some importance, mostly for his own 
instrument. His second orchestral symphony 
was given at the Gewandhaus at Leipzig with 
success. In that town he held for some time 
the position of Capellmeister at the Stadt- 
theator, and subsequently held similar posts at 
Danzig and Magdeburg, where he now resides. 
His first opera, *Manon,' was successfully pro- 
duced at the last two places as well as at 
Hambui^. He has lately completed another 
opera, ' Der Pfeifer Ton Dusenbach.' He has also 
made 'simplified* arrangements of the pianoforte 
scores of Wagner's later works. [^0 

KLEMM. Add that G. B. Klemm died 
Jan. 3, 1888, leaving the business to his two sons. 

KLENGEL, A. A. Correct date of birth to 
Jan. 37, 1783. 

KLINDWORTH. P. 64 6, 1. 3, add they 
were called the * Musical Art-union.' 

KLINGEMANN. Line 1 8 of article add for 
Mendelssohn*! opera ' Die Hochzeit des Cam*- 
cho'; also. 

KNECHT, J. H. P. 66 a, L 2, for Dec. xi 
read Dec. i . 

KNELLER HALL. P. 66 6, 1. 2 2 frombottom, 
after Forces add H. Schallehn was resident musi- 
cal director till April 1850. Colonel Whitmore 
was appointed Aug. 15,1 863. He was succeeded, 
May r, 1 880, by Colonel Robert T. Thompson, 
who still (Jan. i, 1888) holds the post of Com- 
mandant ; Charles Cousins (appointed Not. I, 
1874) being musical director. [G.] 

KNIGHT, Rkv. J. P. Add that his last 
composition was a setting of Byron's * Jephthah*s 
Daughter,' and that he died at Yarmouth June 
I, 1887. 

KOCH, HEnmiCH Chbistoph, bom at Rudol- 
stadt Oct. 10, 1 749, the son of a member of the 
ducal orchestra there. In 1 768 he was admitted 
into the band as a violinist, having received in- 
struction from Gopfert of Weimar, and in 1777 
obtained the title of ' Kammermusiker.' He 
composed various pieces of small importance for 
the court, but his fame rests upon his contri- 
butions to musical literature. His 'Versuch 
einer Anleitung zur Composition' appeared in 
three parts between the years 1782 and 1793; 
and his ' Musikalisches Lexicon * in 1802. This 
was republished in a condensed form in 1807 
and 1828, but its complete revision dates from 
1865, and is the work of Arrey von Dommer. 
[See Dommer in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 617.] He 
wrote several other works of less importance on 
harmony and other subjects connected with the 
art, and died March 12, 1816. [M.] 

KOHLER, Lonis. See vol. ii. p. 733 a, and 
add date of death, Feb. 16, 1886. 

KOLLMANN, August Fbiedbich Kabl. 
line 9 of article,/or about 1 782 read April 9,1 784. 
Line 12, /or Nov. 1824 read Easter Day, 1829. 



KRAUSS. 

KONTSKI, DE. Correct date of birth c^ 
Charles to 1815, and add date of death, Ang^. 
27, 1867. Correct date of birth of Apolldtai&s 
to 1826, and add date of death, June 2^, 1875^ 
(Partially corrected in late editions.) 

KOZELUCH. Leopold. As to the date of 
death the authorities are at variance.the date 1 8 14 
being supported by Dlahacz and Wurxbach, aa 
well as by the less trustworthy evidence of F^tia 
and MendeL The testimony of the first is espe- 
cially weighty, since his dictionary was began in 
1815, when the date of so important a musician** 
death must have been well known. Alniosit all 
the authorities give May 8 as the day : Dlabacz*s 
May 3 is probably a misprint for 8. It shoald 
be added that he arranged some Scotch aongs fat 
Thomson of Edinburgh, in allusion to whicb« 
Beethoven, in a letter of Feb. 19, 18 12 (Thmjer, 
iii. 449), whether inspired with disgust at Koxe- 
luch's underselling him, or with a genuine con- 
tempt for his music, says, *Moi je m'eatime 
encore une fois plus sup^eur en oe genre que 
Monsieur Kozeluch (miserabilis).* He again 
calls him ' miserabilis ' (Thayer, iii. 200). 

KRAUSS, Marh Gabrisllb, bom Mazt^ 
23, 1842, at Vienna, received instruction at the 
Conservatorium in pianoforte playing and har- 
mony, and in singing from Mme. Marchesi. She 
made her d^ut at the Opera there as Mathilde 
('Tell"), July 20, i860, and played immediately 
after, Anna (*Dame Blanche*) and Valentine. 
She became a favourite, and remained there for 
some years, until about 1867. Her parts in- 
cluded both Donna Anna and Elvira, Fidelia^ 
Euryanthe, Senta, CamiUe (*Zampa'), Amelia 
Ankarstroem ('Gustavus IIL*), Lalla Rookb, 
and Maria (in Rubinstein*s 'Kinder der 
Haide '), Feb. 23, 1861, and H^^ne (' Hiiusliche 
Krieg*), Oct. 6, 1861. She made her d^ut at 
the Italiens, Paris, as Leonora ('Trovatore*), 
April 6, 1867, and Lucrezia; became verysno- 
cessful, and was engaged there every stt&son until 
the war of 1870. She gained great applause by 
her performance of Donna Anna, Fidelio, Xonna, 
Lucia, Semiramide, Gilda, etc, and in a new 
opera of Mme. de Grand val*s, ' Piccolino,' in Jan. 
1869. She sang with great success at Naples in 
Petrella's ' Manfredo ' ( 1 8 7 1 ) and ' Bianca Onini * 
(1874), also as Alda ; with lees success at Milan 
as Elsa on the production there of ' Lohengrin,' 
and in Gomes's 'Fosca,' Feb. 16, 1873. She 
returned to the Italiens for a short time in the 
autumn of 1873, accepted the offer of an engage- 
ment for the Academic, previous to which she 
played at St. Petersburg in 1874. She made 
her d^but at the Academic at the inauguration 
of the new house as Rachel in ' La Juive ' (first 
two acts), Jan. 5, 1875, and in the same opera 
in its entirety Jan. 8. She has played there 
ever since until the present time, and has main- 
tained her position as the principal dmraatic 
soprano of that company. She has played the 
heroines of Meyerbeer, also Donna Anna and 
Agatha, and in operas produced there for the 
first time as the heroine (Mermet^s 'Jeanne 



KRAUSS. 

d*Apc*), April 5, 1876; Pauline (Goiinod^s 

* Polyeucte '), Oct. 7, 1878; Alda. March a a. 
1880; Hermosa (Gounod's *Tribut de Zamora'), 
April I, 1881 ; Katharine of Arragon (Saint- 
Saens's 'Henry VIII.*), March 5, 1883; the 
heroine on reviyal of Gk>unod*B * Sappho/ April 
2, 1884; Gilda (• Rigoletto '), March 2, 1885, 
and Dolores (Paladilhe's *Patrie*), Dec. 20, 1886. 

* The talent of MUe. Krauas is the more remark- 
able, because the instrument at her disposal is 
far from being perfect, and always in response to 
her efforts. The voice, . • . although not want- 
ing in brilliancy and power, is sometimes wanting 
in tone and character; in certain parts of the 
scale its resonance is dull, and it is only in the 
high part that it acquires its best qualities. The 
style is pure to perrection, her phrasing is mas- 
terly, and her musical delivery, in recitative 
especially, attains in the highest degree to gran- 
deur and beauty. If one adds to these purely 
musical qualities the wonderful fire, . . . the 
pathetic feeling, the passionate expression, her 
great intelligence, and the incontestable power of 
her dramatic accent, one can understand the sway 
such an artist exercises over the public, and one 
can guess the secret of the success which has made 
her career remarkable. MUe. Krauss is certainly 
one of the greatest singers that contempomry 
art can boast oV (Pougin.) [A.C.] 

KREBS. Add date of death of Kabl August, 
May 16, 1 880. Line 23 of article, /or Michaklsi 
read Michalesi. 

KREISLERIANA. Line 4 of article, for 
musical papers retui ' Fantasiestucke in Callots 
Manier.' 

KRETSCHMER, Edmund. Add that * Hein- 
rich der Lowe* was produced at Leipzig in 1877, 
and another opera, ' Der Flfichtling ' at Ulm in 
i88t. His most recent production is 'Schon 
Rohtraut,' an opera in 4 acts, produced at 
Dresden Nov. 5, 1887. 'Sieg im Gesang,* a 
cantata, was lately peiformed at Dresden. 

KREUTZER, Conbadin. Line 2 of article, 
/or 1782 read 1780. P. 72 a, 1. 6. for in 1843 
conducted the 43rd festival, read in 1841 con- 
ducted the 23rd festival. 

KREUTZER. Rodolphe. P. 7 a a, note, add 
We need not complain of this, for in the adver- 
tisements of Ernst's concert in the London papers 
of 1884 it is given as 'GreitierM See 'Mus. 
World,* June ao, 1844, p. ao9c. 

KROLL, Fbanz. Line 9 of article,/or Varia- 
tions read various readings. Line la, add refer- 
ence to English edition of Spitta's Bach, ii. 166. 

KROMMER, Fbanz. Adddayofbirth,Dec.5. 

KRUMPHOLZ, Wenzel. Line la from end 
of article, /br seems to have intended writing a 
sonata, read wrote a sonata in one movement, 
given under Mandoline, vol. ii. p. 205. 

KUCKEN, F. W. Add date of death, April 
3. 1882. 

KUFFERATH, H. F. Add date of death, 
March 2, 1882. 
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' KUHE, WiLHELM, bom Dec. 10, 1823, at 
I Prague, was taught music by Tomaschek, with 
I Schulhoff as a fellow student. He made a 
concert tour with great suooess in 1844-45 at 
Linz, Salzburg, Innsbruck, Auffsburg. Munich, 
and Stuttgart. He visited Lonm>n with Pischek 
in 1845, and played with success at the Musical 
Union in Mayseder'a trio, op. 52, May 13. He 
has lived in England ever since, dividing his 
time between London and Brighton since 1847, 
at which last place he has attained popularity as 
a teacher and performer, and as a promoter of 
concerts. In the last capacity Mr. Kuhe showed 
great enterprise by the annual festival held by 
him from 1870 to 1882. wherein he encouraged 
native talent by the new works composed at 
his instance and produced by him, viz. Virginia 
Gabriel*s 'Evangeline' in 1873 ; Bamett*s can- 
Uta, * The Good Shepherd.* in 1876 ; Oay's 
'LaUa Rookh* in 1877 and 1878; Cowen*s 
'Deluge.* and Celliers 'Suite Syrophonique' 
in 1878 ; Walter Macfarren's overture. * Hero 
and Leander,* Gadsby*s 'Lord of the Isles^' 
Wingham*s Concert Overture in A, and Slo- 
per's suite in 1879 * Leslie's cantata, ' First 
Christmas Mom,' A. H. Jackson's 'Ballet Suite* 
and W. Macfarren*s Symphony in Bb in 1880 : 
W. Macfarren*s ConcertstUck in Bb, played 
by Miss Kuhe, in 1881 ; Corder'a orchestral 
Nocturne in 1882, etc., in addition to * The 
Woman of Samaria,* 'The Martyr of Antioch,' 
etc., under the respective direction of their 
composers. He has occasionally appeared in 
London, where he has given an annual concert 
since 1846. He was appointed a Professor of 
the Royal Academy of Music in 1886. His 
numerous compositions include many drawing- 
room pieces, famtasias, and studies, viz. ' Lieder 
ohne Worte,* op. 12; 'Le Carillon,' op. 13; 
' Chanson d*Amour * ; ' Romance sans Paroles,* 
op. 17 ; ' Le Feu Follet.' op. 38 ; * Victoria Fan- 
tasia on National Anthem ' ; ' Fantasia on Aus- 
trian Anthem ' ; operatic fantasias, etc. [A.C.] 

KUHLAU, Friedbich. For day of birth 
read Sept. 11, and for the place and day of 
death read Copenhagen, March 12. It is curious 
that the canon by Beethoven is on the name 
* Bach,' whether by accident or design cannot of 
course be asserted. The last two lines of the 
article should run — Compositions, of which a few 
for flute and a few for piano, are still much 
esteemed. (Corrected in late editions.) Under 
Flute, vol. i. p. 538, a list of his most prominent 
compositions is given, to which may be added an 
excellent trio for two flutes and piano, op. 119, 
seven sonatas for flute and piano, and four 
sonatas for violin and piano. 

KTJHNAU, JOHANN. Line 10 from bottom 
of page, /or then read in 1701. Line 8 from 
bottom, the date of death should probably be 
June 25, as given by Riemann and Paloschi. 

KULLAK, Theodob. Line t 2 of article, for 
185 1 read 1850, and add date of death, March 
I, 1882. 
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LABITZKY, JosxF. Add date of death, 
Aug. I9« 1881. 

LACHNEB. Add date of death of 
Theodob, May 22, 1877. P. 81 b, L 3 from bot- 
tom, for death read retirement. 

LACHNITH, L. W. P. 82 6, 1. 6, for Aug. 
20 read Aug. 23. Add date of dead^, Oct. 3, 
1820. 

L ACOMBE, J^uis. See voL ii. p. 732 h, and 
add date of death, 1884. 

LAFONT, C. P. Add day of birth, Dec. I. 
Line 15 from bottom of pase, /or 181 2 read 1816. 
Lina 9 from bottom, add day of death, Aug. 23. 

LAGUERRE, Jean. Add that in 1737 he 
sang in Capt. Breval^B ^ Rape of Helen * the part 
of Mercury, and that his name was correctly 
spelt in the cast. 

LAHEE, Hekbt, bom at Chelsea in April, 
1826, held the post of organist at Holy Trinity 
Church, Brompton, from 1847 to 1874, and 
is well known also as a professor and composer. 
His music is thoroughly English in character, 
and is influenced by the traditions of our old 
part-song writers. Mr. Labee has been the 
victor in various prize competitions for glees and 
madrigab : in 1869 with ' Hark, how ^e birds * 
(Bristol); in 1878, with 'Hence, loathed 
Melancholy* (Manchester); in 1879, with 
'Away to the hunt' (Glasgow); and in 1880 
and 1084, with ' Love in my bosom ' and ' Ah ! 
woe is me * (London Madrigal Society). Equally 
good work can be seen in his other choral songs, 
such as 'The Unfisithful Shepherdess,* 'Love 
me little, love me long,' and the popular ' Bells,* 
and in his anthems no less than in his various 
songs and instrumental pieces. 

Good taste is shown by this composer in the 
choice of his words, and he has found Longfellow 
congenial with his musical style. The cantata 
' The Building of the Ship' was written in 1869 
for the late Rev. John Curwen, who desired a 
work of moderate difficulty for Uie use of Tonic- 
8ol-faists. It was performed on a large scale in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, has since attained 
considerable popularity in the provinces, and 
has even made its way to Africa and America. 
The subject of another cantata, Tennyson's 
'The Sleeping Beauty,' afforded Mr. Lahee 
scope for a greater variety of treatment, and 
contains some graceful writing for female voices. 
It has been heard on the continent and in 
America. [L.M.M.] 

LAHOUSSATE,PiSBBB. SeevoLiv.p.293a. 

LALANDE, Hkmbietts CuDaimKi Mebio. 
Add that she died in Paris, Sept. 7, 1867. 



LALANDE, Michel Richard de, Soiinten- 
dant de la Musique under Louis XIV. and XV^ 
the cleverest composer of church music of his 
day, was bom in Paris, Dec. 15. 1657, and died 
in the same city, June 18, 1726, havi^ spent 45 
years in the service of the court. H!e was the 
fifteenth child of a tailor, and was at first a cho- 
rister of St. Germain I'Auxerrois, where be stu- 
died music under Chaperon, and learnt, almost 
entirely by himself, to play the violin, baas viol, 
and harpsichord. When, on the breaking of his 
voice at the age of 15, he was obliged to leave 
the maitrise, he bethought himself of turning 
his violin-playing to accoimt, and applied for 
admission into Lulli*s orchestra. He was re- 
fused, and swore out of pique never to touch the 
violin asain. He gave himself up to the organ, 
and made such progress that he was soon ap- 
pointed organist in four different churches in 
Paris— St. Gervais, St. Jean, Petit St. Antoine, 
and at the church Of the Jesuits, who confided to 
him the composition of symphonies and choruses 
for several of the tragedies performed at their 
college. He soon afiierwards applied for the 
post of organist to the King, but though Lolli 

gronounced him to be the best of the oompetitora, 
e was refused on account of his youth. He 
was recommended by the Mar^chal de No- 
ailles, to whose daughters he taught music, to 
Louis XIV., and the Sling chose him to super- 
intend the musical education of the princesses, 
afterwards the Duchesse d'Orl^ians and Madame 
la Dudiesse. Lalande was so successful in this 
capacity that the King appointed him master of 
his chamber music ; and in 1683, on the retire- 
ment of Dumont and Robert from the superin- 
tendence of the chapelle, he obtained one of the 
appointments, for it was decided to appoint four 
officers to serve for three months by tuma. 
Eventually the offices were united in the person 
of Lalande, who had now received several pensions 
and the cordon of the order of St. Michel. In 
1684 the King had given him a wife, Anne Rebel, 
said to be the best singer of the court, had paid 
the expenses of the wading, and given a dowrj 
to the bride. In 172a, having lost his wife^ and 
two gifted daughters, who died of smallpox in the 
sameyear as the Dauphin ( 1 711), Lalande begged 
the King to allow him to remit three-quarters 
of his sidary, thus returning to the original ar- 
rangement. He presented as his substitutes and 
assistants Campra, Bemier, and Gervais. As a 
reward for his disinterested conduct the Regent 
mnted him a pension of 3000 livres. In the 
following year he married again, MUe. de Cuiy, 
daughter of one of the Princesse de Conti*s snr^ 
geons, and died three years later at the age of 
08. Lalande, though infinitely superior to the 
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composer! of dmrch music of his time — 6ou- 
pillet, Minoret, etc.— Ksannot of course be com- 
pared to Handel and Bach, who were almost his 
contemporaries. The cause of his superiority 
over his immediate rivals was that he knew how 
to adapt to French tastes the forms of concerted 
church music hitherto confined t6 the Italian 
school, and his compositions, besides possessing 
real imagination, show that, like the musicians of 
Lulli's school, he gave special attention to de- 
clamation and to the proper agreement between 
words and music. He wrote no less than 60 
motets for chorus and orchestra for the chapel at 
Versailles, which were published most luxuri- 
ously at the King's expense. They are contained 
in 20 books, and are usually found bound in 10 
volumes. He did not contribute so much as 
is generally supposed to the the ballet of ' Les 
"tUmentB* by Destouches (Tuileries, Dec. 31, 
1 731; Academic de Musique, May 29, 1735), 
his portion being confined to a few pieces in 
the prologue. He wrote music for the heroic 
pastoral ' M^certe, ' begun by Moli^re and 
altered by Gu^rin. He composed various works 
for the court theatres :— the ' Ballet de la 
Jeunesse' (Versailles, 1686), *L* Amour fl^chi 
par la Constance' (Fontainebleau, 1697), 'Les 
Folies de Cardenio * ( Tuileries, 1 7 20). F^tis is of 
opinion that Lalande worked at several operas 
without allowinganythingto be represented under 
his own name, and gives as his authority Titon 
du TUlet, to whom we owe the biographical de- 
tails of liiftlande ; but du TiUet does not mention 
it in his article on Lalande in the 'Pamasse 
Fran9ai8.' [A.J.] 

LALLA KOOKH. P. 86 a, add 2, *LaUa 
Bukh,* a dramatic piece by Spontini, produced 
Jan. 27, 182 1, at the Royal Palace, Berlin. [See 
vol. iii. p. 673.] Change 2, 3, 4, 5, to 3, 4, 5. 6. 
Add 7. * Paradise and the Peri,' Cantata, John 
F. Barnett, Birmingham, 1 8 70. For other musical 
compositions based on the poem see Clat, vol. i. 
369 ; Pabadisk jLm> the Pbbi, voL ii 648 6 ; 
and Staktobd, voL iii. 689. 

LALO, Edouabd Viotob Aktodtb, bom at 
Lille, Jan. 27, 1823,^ studied the violin at the 
Conservatoire of that town under an excellent 
German professor named Baumann. When he 
came to Paris he played the viola in the Armin- 
gaud-Jacquard quartet, and began to compose 
with activity. He competed at the ooncours at 
the Th^tre Lyrique in 1867 with an opera, 
'Fiesque,' which took a third place, and has 
since been printed and partly performed at 
the Concert National, 1873. ^® ballet music 
from this work, under the title of a Divertisse- 
ment, was given with great success at the Con- 
cert Popul^re, Dec. 8, 1872. Lalo next com- 
posed a violin concerto in F, played by Sarasate 
at the Concert National, Jan. 18, 1874, '^^ <^ 
Symphonic Espagnole, for violin and orchestra, 
played by the same artist at the Concert Popu- 
laire, Feb. 7, 1875. ^^ ^<^ produced in England 
at the Crystal Palace, March 30, 1878. After 
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these two great successes, which gave Lalo a 
first-class position as a composer for the con- 
cert-room, he produced an Allegro Symphon- 
ique, the overture to his opera, *Le Roi a'Ys,' 
a violoncello concerto, played by Fischer, a 
scherzo for orchestra (all performed in Paris), 
a Serenade and a Fantaisie Norv^enne for 
violin and orchestra, first given in Berlin. 
His 'Bhapsodie Norv^enne' and his 'Con- 
certo Russe,' played by Mardck, were the last 
important works for the concert-room written 
before his grand ballet, ' Namouna,' performed 
at the Opera, March 6, i88a. This work has 
something of a symphonic stjie, and is orches- 
trated in a manner far superior to that of many 
more popular ballets, but it was coldly received 
hj the public 'Namouna' was only given 15 
tunes, but when transferred to the concert-room 
in the form of a grand Orchestral Suite in five 
movements, it achieved the success it deserved. 
An andantino, and two other movements firom the 
same, arranged for violin and orchestra, were also 
received with &vour at the Concerts Modemes, 
and a serenade, arranged for four stringed instru- 
ments, was also successful. After this repara- 
tion for his former failure, Lalo again set to 
work and orchestrated the whole of his * Roi 
d'Ys,' of which the general plan had been 
sketched some five or six years before, and wrote 
a Symphony in G minor, performed at the Con- 
cert Lamoureux, Feb. 13, 1887, which was much 
praised by musicians. The opera was produced 
at the Op^ra Comique, May 7, 1888, with 
well deserved success. Thus far we have only 
spoken of Lalo's orchestral compositions. An 
allegro for piano and violoncello, a sonata for 
the same, a serenade and chanson villageoise 
for violin and piano, a sonata in three move- 
ments for the same, a trio in A minor for piano 
and strings ^given at Hall6's recital, June 15, 
1888), a string quartet in Eb, a 'Fantaisie 
Ballet ' for violin and orchestra (unpublished), 
and more than 20 songs, complete the list of 
works by one who has gained a reputation both 
in Grermany and France, though his dramatic 
work has received but tardy recognition. His 
talent is of an extremely individiml kind, and 
has been formed, not by the discipline of the 
Conservatoire, nor by the influence of professors, 
but by the direct study of such masters as 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann, for whom 
he has a special predilection. His chief charac- 
teristics are the expressive ffraoe of certain ideas, 
the piquancy of some of his themes, and, above 
all, the richness and skill of his orchestration. 
Lalo is one of the most distinguished of French 
composers, and has fully deserved the decoration 
of the L^on d'Honneur conferred upon him in 
July 1880. [A.J.] 

LAMBERT, G.J. Correct date of birth to Nov. 
16, 1794, and add date of death, Jan. 24, i88a 

LAMBETH, Hbnbt Albbbt, bom at Hard- 
way, near Gosport, Jan. 16, 1822, studied for 
some time under Thomas Adams, came to Glas- 
gow about 1853 as city organist, on the recom- 
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mendatian of Henry Smart, and in 1859 was 
appointed oonduotor of the Glasgow Choral 
Union. This post he held till 1880. About 
1873 he formed a choir of from twenty to thirty 
selected voicee, and in the d^)artment of Scotch 
music their concerts met with a very creditable 
degree of success. Mr. Lambeth has hannonized 
several of the best Scottish melodies in a most 
effective manner. He is the composer of several 
songs and pianoforte pieces, also of settings of 
Psidms 86 and 137, both of which were per- 
formed by the Glasgow Choral Union. He has 
acted as organist and choir-master in Park (Es- 
tablished) Church since about 1870. [W.He.] 
LAMOUREUX, Chablbs, bom at Bordeaux, 
Sept. 21, 1834, began his violin studies under 
Beaudoin, and was then sent to the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he was in Girard's dass. He 
obtained in 1852 a second cufcessit for the violin, 
the second prize in the following year, and the 
first in 1854. He also studied harmony under 
Tolbecque, and attended the counterpoint course 
of Lebome at the Conservatoire, where he 
finished his theoretical studies under the famous 
organist Alexis Chauvet. He was solo violinist 
in the Gymnase orchestra (1850), and afterwards 
joined that of the Op^ra, where he played for 
many years. He was admitted a member of the 
Soci^t^ des Concerts du Conservatoire, and, like 
all the members of these orchestras, gave private 
lessons. But these insignificant posts were not 
sufficient for the activity of Lamoureux, who 
dreamt of great undertakmgs in the musi<^ art 
of France. Together with Colonne, Adam, and 
A. Pilet, he founded in i860 a society for 
chamber music of a severe character, in which 
he showed a taste for new works by pro- 
ducing compositions hitherto unnoticed. He had 
also the honour of first performing in France 
Brahms's sextets. He was not content with 
this, for having travelled in Gei-many and Eng- 
land, he was anxious to organize performances 
on a large scale, such as he had heard under 
Hiller and Costa, of the masterpieces of Handel, 
Bach, and Mendelssohn. After several pre- 
liminary trials at the Salle Pleyel, where he per- 
formed among other things the ' Streit zwischen 
Phobus und Pan* of Bach, he succeeded by his 
own energy and resources in founding the < Soci^t^ 
de I'Harmonie sacr^ * on the model of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society of London. The first festival 
was given at the Cirque des Champs Elys^es, 
Dec. 19, 1873. The success of an admirable 
performance of 'The Messiah' was such that 
amateurs came in crowds to the following per- 
formances. Lamoureux then produced Bach's 
Matthew Passion, March 31, 1874, and 'Judas 
Maccabsus,' Nov. 19, 1874. Not content with 
confining himself to weU-known masterpieces, 
he produced Massenet's ' Eve,' then unpublished, 
March 18, 1875. These great performances 
showed that Liunoureux was a conductor of great 
merit, who succeeded in obtaining from his or- 
chestra a matchless precision of attack and regard 
to expression. When Carvalho became director of 
the Op^ra Comique in 1876, he offered Lamoureux I 
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the poet of conductor, but in less than a year the 
latter resigned, owing to some difficulties aiiiiiie 
out of the rehearsal of Chaumet's * Bathyle 
in May, 1877. ^ December of the same year 
Lamoureux was appointed conductor of the 
Op^ra by Yauoorbeil, and gave up the snb- 
conductorship of the Concerts du Conservatoire, 
which he had held since 1872. In 1878 he was 
decorated with the L^on d'Honneur, and in 
the following year he resigned his poet at the 
Op^ra on account of a dispute with Yauoorb^ 
as to the tempo of one of the movements in 
' Don Juan.' From that time he determined to 
be self-dependent, and after having carefullj 
prepared the undertaking, he founded on Oct. 
23, 1 88 1, the Nouveaux Concerts, called ^le 
Concerts Lamoureux, which were held for some 
years in the theatre of the Chateau d'Eau, and 
afterwards at the Eden Th^tre (1885) and the 
Cirque des Champs Elys^ (1887), where their 
success is constantly on the increase. Not only 
has Lamoureux developed as a conductor a pre- 
cision and firmness, a care for the perfecti<»i of 
the smallest details, without excluding passion 
and warmth of expression ; he has also given a 
welcome to the works of French composers of 
the new school, such as Reyer, Lalo, d'Indy, and 
Chabrier, and has succeeded in placing himself at 
the head of the Wagnerian movement in France. 
He gave excellent renderings of selections from 
Wagner's operas to a public that had been too 
long deprived of these fine compositions. The 
first Act of ' Ix)hengrin,' Acts i and 2 of ' Tris- 
tan,' and Act j of *Die Walkiire' have been 
given in their entirety, and excerpts from the 
other works have been heard. Encouraged by 
the warmth of the applause and the moral sup- 
port of his audience, Lamoureux decided to give 
a performance in a Paris theatre of ' Lohengrin,' 
a work imknown in France, less by reason of 
patriotic susceptibilities than of conmiercial in- 
trigues. A fter a whole year of preparation a per> 
feet performance was given at the Eden Th^tra 
(May 3, 1887), which was not repeated. It is 
true that it took place at a time of unfortunate 
political relations ; but if Lamoureux had to give 
in, it was because he received no support from 
the ministiy with which he believed himiwlf to 
be in perfect agreement. Those who protested 
against Wagner used the word patriotism as a 
pretext, l^e violent manifestations were, how- 
ever, directed by unseen agents, and governed 
by far meaner motives, among which the love of 
money was supreme. [-^J-] 

LAMPERTI,F. Add day of birth. March n. 
* LANG, Bknjamik JomrsoN, a well-known 
pianist, oi>(anist, teacher, and conductor at Bos- 
ton, U.S., was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1840. His &ther was his first teacher, and 
Lang's advancement was so rapid that when but 
1 1 years of age he was appointed organist at a 
church in his native city. Among his teachers 
were Alfi^ Jaell and Gnstav &itter. Lang 
became a resident of Boston while a young man, 
and his home has ever since been in that dty. 
He has been organist to the Handel and Haydn 
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Society since 1859, '^^ ^^® exception of aseaBon 
^hen he was abroad, he has conducted the Apollo 
and Cecilia Glnbs since their formation, and he 
was organist at the South Congregational Church 
(Unituian) for many years until Jan. 1888, when 
he was appointed organist at the King's ChapeL 
His pupils on the pianoforte and organ have been 
many, and several of them have become distin- 
guished as teaohersand players. Langhas brought 
out for the first time in Boston many cantatas, etc.. 
as Mendelssohn's ' Walpurgisnacht,* 'Loreley/ 
and * Hymn of Praise.' Haydn's ' Seasons,' Schu- 
mann's ' Paradise and the Peri,' and Berlioz's 

* Faust.' The concerts were his own ventures, 
as were also several series of orchestral and 
chamber-musio concerts given by him, at which 
important novelties were presented. The same 
earnestness to make his hearers acquainted with 
un&miliar works, in old as well as new schools, 
has also been exhibited on his appearances as a 
pianist or organist in concerts. Lang was an 
influential member of the concert committee of 
the Harvard Musical Association so long as 
that organization gave symphony concerts. His 
compositions are not many. The best known 
are songs for single voices and part-songs, 
performed at concerts of the Apollo Club. None 
have been published. Lang has on several occa- 
sions played in Germany, generally at concerts 
on his own account. [F.H.J.] 

LANG, JosEPHiNS. P. 90a, 1. 9, <idd She died, 
as Frau Kostlin, at Ttibingen, in Dec. 1880. 

LANGE. P. 90 a, correct statement as to 
Mozart having written certain songs for Aloysia 
Weber by a reference to voL iv. p. 429 b, 

LANIERE, Nicholas. Recent investiga- 
tions have brought to light several important 
fiftcts concerning this musician and his family, 
which was of English, not Italian, origin. The 
two following entries from the registers of Holy 
Trinity, Minoriee, establish the approximate 
date of his birth, and the fact that his father 
and maternal grandfather were court musicians : 
— * 1585. Oct. I a. John Lannyer of East Green- 
wich, Musician to the Queen's Maj*^, & Frances 
Galliardello, dau'. of the hXe dee^, Mr. Mark 
Anthony Galliardello, also an ancient Musician 
to sundne Most Noble Princes as King Henry 
the 8, Edward the 6, Queen Mary, and now to 
our Noble Queen Eliz : — were married.' • 1 588. 
Sept. 10. Nicholas son of John Lannyer Musi- 
cian to Her Majesty, bapt.' In the Visitation 
of Kent, 1663, his name, spelt Lanier, with 
those of several of his descendants, appears as 

* of Greenwich,' and in the Greenwich registers, 
under date Feb. 34, 1665-6, the entry is found : 
•Mr. Nicholas Laniere buried away (». «. else- 
where). (Information firom A. S. Gatty, Esq., 
York Herald.) 

LANZETTI, Salvatobe. See vol. iv. p. 299 6. 

LARGO. Line 13 of article, aft«r expression 
read Mendelssohn uses the term for broad in the 
andante of his Quartet in Eb, op. 1 a. 

LASSALLE, Jean, was taught singing at the 
Paris Conservatoire. He made his d^ut at 
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Brussels as De Nevers, Sept. 5, 1871, and during 
the season also played Ashton (* Lucia'),Nelu8ko, 
Telramund, Count of Moravia in Julius Beer's 
' Elizabeth of Hungary,' etc. He nuule a suc- 
cessful d^ut at the French Opera as Tell, June 7, 
187a. With the exception of visits to London, 
Vienna, etc., M. Lassalle has been engaged there 
ever since, where he is now the principal baritone 
singer. His parts include Don Juan, pl^ed by 
bim at the centenary performance Oct. 26, 1887, 
Pietro (* Masaniello '), Lusignan (' Reine de 
Chypre'), Rigoletto, Hamlet, and in new operas 
Vasile (Membr^'s 'Esclave'), July 17, 1874; 
Scindia ('Roi de Lahore'), April a 7, 1877; S^v^re 
(* Pdyeucte '), Oct. 7, 1878; Ben SaXd (*Tribut 
de Zamora' ), April 1,1881; Landotto Malatesta 
('Fran9oise de Rimini'), April 14, i88a ; Henry 
Vin., March 5, 1883; Gunthcr (* Sigurd '). June 
la, 1885 ; De Rysoor ('Patrie'), Dec. ao, 1886. 
On leave of absence he played at the Lyriqne 
as the Count de Lusace in Jonci^res' ' Dimitn/ 
May 5, 1876. He made his d^but in Italian at 
Covent Garden as Nelusko, June 14, 1879, ^^ ^^® 
occasion of Patti's first performance of Selika. He 
played there for three seasons with the greatest 
success. His other parts new to the Italian stage 
were Scindia ('Roi de Lahore'), June 28, 1879, 
and the Demon in Rubinstein's opera, June ai, 
1 88 1. He visited England again in 1888, ap- 
pearing at Covent Garden in several of his b^t 
parts. [A.C.] 

LASSEN. Eduabd. Add that he still leads 
an active life at Weimar, as Hofcapellmeister at 
the Opera, where his influence tends to the en- 
couragement of modem musicians ; as composer ; 
and also occasionally as a pianist at the Chamber 
Music Concerts. His popularity is evident from 
the warm demonstrations accorded to him by 
the public when in 1883 he celebrated the a 5th 
year of his service at Weimar, and again, in 
1885, on his return to the conductor's desk after 
a serious illness. The degree of Ph.D. has been 
conferred upon Laasen by the University of Jena, 
and the King of the Belgians decorated him 
(1881) with the Order of Leopold. 

Lassen's ' Faust ' still keeps the stage, and he 
has lately contributed the music to Devrient's 
version of Calderon's 'Circe* — *Ueber alien 
Zaubem liebe,' op. 73 ; and to Goethe's ' Pan- 
dora,' op. 86, produced at Weimar in 1886. His 
second symphony in C, op. 78, was preceded and 
followed by a host of songs, including 'Aus der 
Friihlingszeit,* op. 8a, and several sets of 6 up to 
op. 85. A Violin Concerto is the latest work 
firom Lassen's pen. [L.M.M.] 

LASSUS. P. 98 a, 1. a I from bottom, for 1 87 1 
read 1571. P 100 a, last line, after August add 
1576. r. 1006, 1. a,/or 13 read 10. Line 2 of 
third paragraph in same column, /or 1598 read 
1589. 

LATROBE. Correct date of birth of Rev. 
J. A. Latrobe to 1799. 

LAUDA SIGN. Line 6 of article, /or 1261 
read 1264. P. 104 a, 1. 14, for Prose read Sa- 
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LAURENT DE RILLl^, FRAN90M Ana- 
toli, the composer of mn. enormouB number of 
put-songs and other small choral works, bom at 
Orleans in 1828. He was at first intended to be 
a painter, but altered his purpose and studied 
music under an Italian named Comoghio, and 
subsequently under Elwart. His compositions, 
of which a list of the most important is giyen in 
the supplement to F^tis, have enjoyed a last- 
ing popularity with ' orph^niste * societies, and 
although they contain few if any characteristics 
which would recommend them to the attention 
of earnest musicians, they have that kind of 
vigorous effectiveness whi<m is exactly suited to 
their purpose. A large number of operettas of 
very slight construction have from time to time 
been produced in Paris, and the composer has 
made various more or less successful essays in 
the department of church music. [M.] 

LAWROWSKA, Mllb. See Zsbbtxlsw, 
Pbincess, voL iv. p. 506 a. 

LAZARUS, Hjbnrt. Add date of birth, 1815. 

LEACH, James. Line i of article, /or Roch- 
dale, Yorkshire, read Wardle, near Rochdale, 
Lancashire; and for last sentence read Leach 
died from the effects of a stage ooach accident, 
Feb. 8, 1798. 

L^CLAIR, J. M. Line 4 of article, for 
Lyons in 1697 read Paris, Nov. 33, 1687. 

LECOCQ. Line i of article, /or Chables read 
Alkzandbb Charles. (Correctedinlate editions). 
P. 1 1 1 a, 1. 4, add that ' Les Ondines au Cham- 
pagne' was produced at the Folly Theatre, 
London, in Sept. 1877. Line 6, add that < Fleur 
de Thd ' was given by the Vari^t^ company at 
the Lyceum, on June 12, 1871, and in English 
at the Criterion, Oct. 9, 1875. Line 10, add that 
' Le Rajah de Mysore ' was given in English at 
the Park Theatre, Feb. 15, 1875. Line 11, add 
that ' Le beau Dunois' was given at the 
Lyceum by the French company. May 35, 1871. 
Line 15, add that versions of 'Lea cent Vieiges* 
were given at the Britannia Theatre, May 35, 
1874, '^^ <^^ ^® Gkdety, Sept. 14 of the same 
year. Line 16, add that ' La Fille de Mme. 
Angot' was produced in another English version, 
at the Gaiety, Nov. 10, 1873. The date of the 
original production of this work is Dec. 4, 1873. 
This, the 'Cent Vierges,* and ' Girofl^-Girofla * 
were all produced first in Brussels, where the 
composer resided from 1870 to 1873. Line 30, 
ad*l that 'La petite Mari^* was given in French 
at the Opera Comique, London, May 7, 1876, 
and nine below) that ' La Maijolaine ' was pro- 
duced at the Royalty in English, Oct. 11, 1877. 
A version of ' Le petit Due * was given at the 
Philharmonic Theatre on April 37, 1878. 'La 
petite Mademoiselle* was produced at the Alham- 
bra, Oct. 6, 1879. '^^ following works, written 
since the publication of the article in vol. ii., are to 
be added : — ' La jolie Persane,' 1879 ; ' Le Grand 
Casimir,* 1879 (in Bogli^h ftt the Gaiety^ Sept. 37 
ot that year) ; ' Le Jour et la Nuit,* 1881 (in 
English at the Strand, as ' Manola,' Feb. 11, 
1882) ; * Le CoBur et hi Main,* 1882 ; ' La Prin- 
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aux Canaries,* 1883 (in English as ' Pepit*% 
Liverpool, Deo. 30, 1886, and at Toole's Theatre, 
London, Aug. 30, 1888). A recent attempt at * 
higher class of music, * Plutus,' produced mt the 
OpSra Comique, Paris, March 31, 1886, fiailed 
and was withdiawn after eight representAtioiu, 
but another essay in the same direction, 'All 
Baba,* produced at the Alhauibra^ B^^uaela, 
Nov. II, 1887, was more suocessfuL [A.C.] 

LEE, Geobob Alexander. Line 1 2 of article, 
add that he became conductor of the Haymarket 
in 1827. His secession from the lesseeship of the 
Tottexiham Street Theatre was on account of the 
heavy penalties incurred by the management 
through their infringement of the ' patent thea- 
tres* * rights. Line 3 from end of article, corroct 
date of Mrs. Lee*B death to April 26, 1851. [A.C.] 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. Add that 
firom 1880 till the present time the festivala have 
been conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 'whose 
'Martyr of Antioch' was, together with Bar- 
nett's ' Building of the Ship,* the chief attraction 
of that year's festival (Oct. 13-17). In 1883 
(Oct. 10-13) ^® novelties were RaflTs ' End of the 
Worid,* Macfarren's * David,' Cellier*s ' Gray's 
Elegy,* and Bamby*s 'The Lord is King.* In 
1886 (Oct. 13-1 7)> Dvorak's ' St. Ludmila,^ Sulli- 
van's 'Golden Legend,* Stanford's 'Revenge,' 
and Mackenzie's ' Story of Sayid ' were the new 
works, and a splendid performance was given of 
Bach*s B minor Mass. C^^l 

LEGRENZI, GiovANia. P. 1135, last line 
but one, /or in July recui May 26. 

LEHMANN, Lilli, bom 1848 at Wnrxhorg, 
was taught singing by her mother, Marie Len- 
mann (bom 1807), fonnerly a harp-player and 
prima donna at Cassel under Spohr, and the 
original heroine of some of the operas of thai 
master. The daughter made her d^ut at 
Prague as the First Boy (' Zauberflote '), and 
was engaged successively at Dantzig in 1868 
and at Leipzig in 1870. She made her d^but 
at Berlin as Vielka (Meyerbeer's ' Feldlager in 
Schlesien'), Aug. 19, 1870, with such sucoess 
that she was engaged there as a light soprana 
She obtained a litis engagement there in 1876, 
and was appointed Imp^ial chamber singer. The 
same year she played Woglinde and H^mwige, 
and sang the ' Bird ' music in Wagner's trilogy 
at Bayreuth. She made a successful d^ut at 
Her Majesty's as Yioletta June 3, as Philine 
('Mignon') June 15, 1880, and sang there for 
two seasons. She appeared at Covent Garden in 
Grerman with great success as Isolde, July 2, 1 884. 
In passing t^ugh England to America, when 
she has b^m engaged for the winter in German 
opera for tbe last three seasons, she gave a concert 
with Franz Rummel at the Steinway Hall Oct. 2 2, 
1 885 . She reappeared at Her Majesty's as Fidelio 
in Italian June 1887. [A.C] 

LEIDESDORF, Max Jobef. Correct date 
of death to 1840. In reference at end of article 
add vol. i., and also that he was one of Sohu berths 
early publishers. (Corrected in late editions.) 
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LEIPZIG. In the list ot canton given on 
p. 115, omit the name of Job. Rofenm^er, and 
between those of Weinlig and Hauptmann, 
insert that of Chriatoph August Pohlenz, who 
held the post only from March to September 
184a. At end of list add the name of Wilhelm 
Bust, who has been Cantor since 1879. Other 
additions to the article will be found under 
TuoMASSOHULB, ToL iy. p. 198. 

LEITMOTIF. Among other instances of 
the use of what is practically a ' leading motive ' 
apart from the advanced school of composers, 
should be mentioned ' La Clochette* of H^ld, in 
which the melody ' Me vollk ' allotted to Lucifer, 
appears at every entrance of the character. See 
Rev. et Gazette Mus., for 1880, p. 227. 

LEMMENS, N. J. Add date of death, Jan. 
30, 1 88 1. The work referred to on p. laoa, 1. 
18 from bottom, was edited by J. Ducloe, after 
the author*8 death, and published at Ghent in 
1886. Four volumes of ' CEuvres in^dites ' have 
lately been published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 
P. 1 30 a, last line, correct date of Mme. Sher^ 
rington*s first appearance on the English stage 
to i860, and that of her d^ut on the Italian 
stage to 1866. 

LENEPVEU, Chablss Fkrdinahd, bom at 
Rouen, Oct. 4, 1 840. After finishing his classical 
studies at his native place, he came to Paris by 
his fikther's desire to study law, and at the same 
time he learnt solfeggio from Savard, a professor 
at the Conservatoire. His first essay as a com- 
poser was a cantata composed for the centenary 
of the Soci^t^ d* Agriculture et de Commerce of 
Caen, which was crowned and performed July 
39, 1862. After this success he resolved to fol- 
low the musical profession, and through the 
intervention of Savard he entered the Conserva- 
toire and joined Ambroise Thomas's class. He 
carried off the Prix de Rome in 1865 as the first 
competitor, and his cantata, ' Renaud dans les 
jardms d'Armide/ was performed at the opening 
of the restored Salle du Conservatoire, Jan. 3, 
1866. It was thought at the time that this 
work showed promise of a great future^ but 
opinions have since undergone modification, for 
Lenepveu has never risen above the crowd of 
estimable musicians. When he was at Rome he 
took part in the competition instituted by the 
Minister of Fine Arts in 1867, and his score of 
* Le Florentin,* written on a poem by St. Greorges, 
was accepted firom among 6 a compositions, with- 
out hesitation on the part of the judges, or 
murmurs on the part of the rival competitors. 
The prize work was to have been given at the 
Op^ra Comique, but political events and the war 
delayed the fulfilment of the promise, and Lenep- 
veu, instead of composing for the Concerts Popu- 
laires, which were always ready to receive new 
works, made the mistake of holding aloof, resting 
on his laurels, while his companions, Massenet, 
Dubois, Guiraud, Bizet, etc., all of whom were 
waiting for admittance into the theatres, devoted 
themselves to symphonic music, and thereby ac- 
quired skill in orchestration, as well as the recog- 
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nition of the public. Lenepveu, who on his return 
from Rome had resumed his contrapuntal studies 
with the celebrated organist Chauvet (bom June 
7* 1837, cU^ ^'^' 38, 1871), while waiting for 
the production of ' Le Florentin,' brought forward 
nothing except a funeral march for Henri R^- 
gnault, playod under Pasdeloup, Jan. a i, 187a. 
In the preceding year he had produced a Re- 
quiem at Bordeaux for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of those killed in the war. May ao, 
1871 ; fragments of these works given at the 
Concerts du Conservatoire, March a9, 1872, and 
at the Concerts Populaires, April 11^ 1873, 
showed an unfortimate tendency in the composer 
to obtain as much noise as possible. At length 
after long delays and repeated applications, 
' Le Florentin ' was ffiven at the Op^ra Comique, 
Feb. a6, 1874, <^^ ^'^^ wholly unsuccessful. 
Since then Lenepveu has never been able to get 
any work represented in France. Having com- 
pleted a grand opera, ' Vell^da ' (on the subject 
of Chateaubriand's 'Martyrs'), he determined 
to produce it in London, where it was performed 
in Italian, with Mme. Patti in the principal 
part (Covent Garden, July 4, 188 a). The only 
portion of the work known in Paris is the scene 
of the conspiracy, which has been heard at va- 
rious concerts. jBesides a number of songs and 
pieces for the piano, Lenepveu has only pro- 
duced one important work, a 'drame lyrique,' 
' Jeanne d' Arc,* performed in the Cathedral at 
Rouen (June i, 1886). His music, which is natur- 
ally noisy* is also wanting in originality, and his 
style is iniQuenced by composers of the most op- 
posite schoob. He cannot be too much blamed 
for having avoided concerts in the attempt to 
prove that a man of his temperament ought at 
once to succeed on the stage. The artist is now 
entirely sunk in the professor. Since Nov. 1880 he 
has tsken a harmony class for women at the 
Conservatoire in the place of Guiraud, now pro- 
fessor of advanced composition. In this capa- 
city Lenepveu was decorated with the Legion 
d'Honneur on Aug. 4, 1887. [A. J.] 

LENZ, Wilhelm yon. Add date of death, 
Feb. 1883. 

LEONARD, HuBKBT, famous violinist, bom 
in 1819 at Bellaire in Belgium, entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1836, and studied under Habe- 
neck. He established his reputation as a bril- 
liant player by a tour through Grermany in 
1844, and was the first to play Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto in Berlin, under the immediate 
direction of the composer. In 1847 ^^ succeeded 
de B^riot as first professor of the violin at the 
Bmssels Conservatoire. Since 1870 he has lived 
in Paris. He is an eminently successful teacher, 
and counts among his pupils many of the best 
modem Belgian, German, and French violinists. 
Leonard is a brilliant virtuoso, excelling es- 
pecially in arpeggios and staccatos. 

Madame L^nard, one of the Garcia family, 
gained much distinction in concert singing, 
and is now a successful teacher of singing in 
Paris. 
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LEONORA. Mr. Nottebohm^s researches in 
the sketch-books have made it clear that for the 
revival of the opera in 1814, Beethoven's first 
intention was to recast the Prague Overture 
No. 3 (op. 138), changing the key to E. Of 
this various drafts exist, and some are given in 
' Beethoveniana,* p. 74. Had this intention been 
carried out the overture would have borne the 
same relation to op. 138 that ' Leonora No. 3 ' 
does to 'Leonora No. 2,* and we might then 
have possessed five overtures to the opera I [G.] 

LEONORB PROHASKA. The four pieces, 
as given in the article, have been published by 
Breitkopfs in the supplemental volume to their 
complete edition of Beethoven. The march from 
op. 36 is transposed into B minor, and scored for 
flutes, Clarinets in A, Bassoons, 2 Horns in D 
.ind 2 in E, Drums, Violins 1 and 2, Viola, Cello 
and Bass. [G.] 

LESCHETITZKY,Theodob. At endof article 
add that in 1880 he married his pupil, Mme. 
Essipoff. Also that an opera by him, ' Die erste 
Falte ' was given at Prague in 1867. 

LESLIE, Hknbt David. Add that in 1880 
his choir was broken up; it was subsequently 
reorganized under Signor Randegger, and in 
1885-1887 Mr. Leslie resumed its management. 
P. 1236, 1. i8,/or 1853 read 1854. 

LESUEUR, J. F. Correct date of birth to 
Feb. 15, 1760. 

LEVASSEUR, Nicholas Pbospkr, was bom 
March 9, 1791, at Bresles, Oise, the son of a 
labourer. He entered the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1807, and became a member of Garat's singing 
class Feb. 5, 18 11. He made his d^uts at the 
Academic as Osman Pacha (Gr^try's ' Cara- 
vane ') Oct. 5, 181 3, and as (Edipus (Sacchini's 
*CEklipe k <>lonos') Oct. 15, and was engaged 
there. According to F^tis he was successful 
onlv as the Pacha ; the repertory was either too 
high for his voice, or unfavourable to the Italian 
method which he had acquired. He made his 
d^ut at the King's Theatre in Simon Mayer's 
' Adelasia ed Alderano,* Jan. 10. 18 15, and played 
there two seasons with success in ' La Clemenza 
di Tito,' in Cimarosa's *Gli Orazi,' as Pluto 
(Winter's 'Ratto di Proserpina') at Mme. Ves- 
tris's d^but July 20, 181 5 ; in Paer's 'Griselda,' 
Farinelli*s * Rite d'Efeso,' Ferrari's • Heroine di 
lUab,' and Portogallo*s ' Regina di Lidia.* He 
reappeared there with some success in 1829, and 
again in French as Bertram on production of 

* Robert,' June 1 1, 1832. He reappeared at the 
Academic about 1816, and remained there as an 
under-studv. but obtained a great reputation in 
concerts with his firiend and fellow- student Pon- 
chard. He made his d^ut at the Italiens as 
Figaro, Oct. 5, 18 19, and remained there until 
about 1827, where he sang in the new operas 
of Rossini, Meyerbeer^s ' Crociato,' and Vaccaj's 

* Romeo.' He sang at Milan on the production 
of Meyerbeer's * Margherita d'Anjou, Nov. 14, 
1820. He reappeared at the Academic as Moees 
on the production of Rossini's opera there, March 
26, 1827, a part which he had previously played 
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at the ItaliensOct. 20, 1822; returned there per- 
manently the next year, and remained until his 
retirement Oct. 29, 1853. He created the part 
of Zacharie in the * ProphHe ' at the request of 
Meyerbeer, who admired his talent as modi as 
his noble character. He was appointed head of 
a lyric class at the Conservatoire June i, 1841, 
and on his retirement in 1869 was appointed 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He died 
at Paris Dec. 5, 1871, having become blind 
a short time before his death. 'It was in the 
production of ** Robert ** that Levasseur created 
a class of characters ... in which he has had in- 
numerable imitators, but not one single artist 
with his peculiar physiognomy, his exceptionally 
toned voice, his imposing presence and intel- 
lectual grasp. His Bertram was a veritable crea- 
tion. . . . Next to Bertram must rank his delinea- 
tion of Marcel and Zachariah.' ^ [ A.C.] 

LEVERIDGE, Richard. Add that abont 
1708 he wrote new music for Act. ii. of Macbeth. 
In the last sentence of article, for engraved por- 
trait read mezzotint, and /or f^er read Frye. 

LEVEY, William Chables, bom April 35, 
1837, at Dublin, was taught music by his father, 
Richard Michael Levey, leader of the DnUiD 
theatre orchestra. He afterwards studied at 
Paris under Auber, Tluilberg, and Prudent, and 
was elected a member of the Soci^t^ des Auteurs 
et Compositeurs. He was conductor at Drury 
Lane firom 1868 to 1874, ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^® same 
post at Covent Garden, Adelphi, Princesses, 
Avenue, and Grecian Theatres, etc. His com- 
positions include two operettas, 'Fanchette,' 
Covent Garden, Jan. 2, 1864; 'Punchinello,* 
Her Majesty's, Dec. 28, 1864 ; * The Girb of the 
Period,' musical burietta, libretto by Bumand, 
March, 1869 ; incidental music to 'Antony and 
Cleopatra,* 1873 ; music to the dramas * King o* 
Scots,' *Amy Robsart,' *Lady of the Lake,' 
* Rebecca,' and * Esmeralda,' and to several panto- 
mimes ; ' Robin Hood,' cantata for boys' voices : 
Saraband for piano on a motif written by Henry 
VIII.; several drawing-room pieces and many 
songs, one of which, 'Esmeralda,' originally 
sung by the late Miss Furtado at the Adelphi in 
the drama of that name, and in the concert-room 
by Mme. Bodda-Pyne, obtained considerable 
popularity. [A.C.] 

LEVI, HsBMAinr, bom Nov. 7, 1839, at Gies- 
sen, studied with Vincenz Lachner firom 1852 to 
1855, '^^ ^^^ three years from that time at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium. His first engagement 
as a conductor was at SaarbrAcken in 1859 ; in 
1 86 1 he became director of the German Opera at 
Rotterdam, in 1864 Hofkapellmeister at Carls- 
ruhe, and finally in 1872 was appointed to his 
present post at the Court Theatre of Munich. He 
attained to a prominent place among Wagnerian 
conductors, and to him fell the honour of direct- 
ing the first performance of Parsifal at Bayreuth, 
on July 28, 1882. [M.] 

LEWIS, TH01CA8 C, originally an architect, 
commenced business as an organ-builder in Lon- 

1 AtbenKum. Deo. IC, 1K71. 
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don about the year 1861. He bailt the organs 
of the Protestant and Catholic Cathedrals, New- 
castle-oD-Tyne, and in London those of St. 
Peter's, Eaton Square, and Holy Trinity, Pad- 
dington. But his largest work is the organ of 
St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow. The firm is now 
Lewis & Co., Limited. [V. de P.] 

LICENZA. Used by Mozart for the first 
movement of a vocal piece (no. 70), and last 
movement of another ditto (no. 36). (B. & H.'s 
List of new editions.) [6.] 

LICHNOWSKY. P. 132 6, 1. 7 from end of 
article, for Stanmier read Stummer. (Corrected 
in late editions.) 

LIFE LET US CHERISH. A favourite 
German song, commencing <Freut euch des 
Lebens,* the author of which is Martin Usteri of 
Zurich ; first published in the * Crottinger Musen- 
almanach ' for 1 796 without the author's name. 
The music was written in 1793 by HauM Georg 
Nageli. It is used as subject for the elaborate 
variations which form the last movement of 
Woelfl's celebrated sonata called *Non plus 
ultra.' [R.M.] 

LIMPUS, B. In reference at end of article, 
add in Appendix. 

LINCKE, Joseph. In the musical example, 
the sign £t should be over the third bar of the 
canon. 

LINCOLN, Henbt Cephas, bom 1789 and 
died 1864, was an organ-builder in London. He 
built the organ in the Pavilion, Brighton, which 
is now in Buckingham Palace. [Y. de P.] 

LIND, Jenny. P. 140 6, 1. 25, for she 
obtained a hearing read she was to have appeared. 
Line 16 firom bottom, for Dec. 6 read Dec. 4. 
P. 141 &, after the cadences, add See a cadence 
of hers in the Musical Union Record, 1849, p. 8. 
Add that from Easter 1883 ^ Easter 1880 she 
was professor of singing at the Royal College of 
Music, and that she died at Wynd's Point, Mal- 
vern, on Nov. 2, 1887. 

LINDBLAD, A. F. Line 7 of article, /or in 
August read Aug. 23. 

LINDPAINTNER, P. J. von. Add that in 
1854 ^® conducted several of the New Philhar- 
monic Concerts. 

LINLEY, Francis. Add date of purchase 
of Bland's business, 1796; and for day of death, 
read Sept. 15. 

LINLEY. Geobge, bom 1798, wrote a large 
number of songs, ballads, and other pieces, very 
popular in their day. He also wrote and com- 
posed music for an operetta, < The Toymaker,* pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, Nov. 20, 1861. He died 
at Kensington, Sept. 10, 1865. [W.H.H.] 

LINLEY, Thomas. The correct date of birth 
is nrobably 1732, since he was said at the time 
of nis death to be 63 years old. 

LIS2n!', Fbanz or Febencz. P. 146 a, to his 
appearances at the Philharmonic add June 14, 
1841 (Hmnmel's Septet). Add the following 
supplementary notice : — 
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The last concert given by Franz Liszt for his 
own benefit was that at Elisabethgrad towards the 
end of 1847,^ since when his artistic activity was 
exclusively devoted to the benefit of others. No 
more striking evidence of the nobility of Liszt*s 
purpose and of the gradous manner in which he 
fulfilled it could be wished for than that con- 
tained in the recently published correspondence 
between Liszt and Wagner.' The two volumes 
cover the Weimar period, but by no means re- 
present the extent of the friendship between 
these two great men, which was only interrupted 
by death. Liszt's character as here revealed 
calls for nothing less than reverence. His soli- 
citude is so tender, so &therly, so untainted 
with selfishness, and, above all, so wise ! The 
letters tell the story of a struggle and of a vic- 
tory for his friend, but they are silent upon 
the incidents of his own life. On being asked 
one day the reason of his abstention from crea- 
tive work, Liszt replied by another question, 
* Can you not guess ? * To Wagner himself, who 
urged him to compose a German opera on \m 
(Wagner's) tragedy of 'Wieland der Schmidt.' 
Liszt answered that he felt no vocation for such 
a task ; he thought it more likely that he might 
give his first dramatic work a trial in Paris or in 
London. So he continued a life of self-abnega- 
tion, and died fiuthful to the last to the claims of 
friendship and of genius, many young composers 
besides the titanic Wagner owing their first suc- 
cesses in life to his generous sympathy and pene- 
trating judgment. He made Weimar, during the 
twelve years of his residence, the centre of musical 
life in Germany. ' I had dreamed for Weimar 
a new Art period,' wrote Liszt in i860, ' similar 
to that of Karl August, in which Wagner and I 
would have been the leaders as formerly Goethe 
and Schiller, but unfavourable circumstances 
brought these dreams to nothing.' Though Liszt 
did not accomplish all he wished for Weimar, 
the little city still ranks high among German 
art-centres, and in some degree carries on the 
work of advancement so firmly established be- 
tween the years 1844 and 1861. 

The resignation of the Weimar Kapellmeister- 
ship in 1801 was followed by what Liszt called 
his vie trifurquief divided between Budapest, 
Weimar, and Rome. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment, in order to ensure Liszt s presence in 
Budapest during part of the year, invented for 
him (1870) the post of president of un institution 
which at the moment did not exist, but which 
soon afterwards rose as the Academy of Music. 
Impressive scenes occurred when the Magyars 
publicly fdted their compatriot,' and hero-worship 
was at its height on such occasions as the jubilee 
of the master's career in 1873, when * Christus' 
was performed at the Hungarian capital. 

The aspect of Liszt's every-day life at Weimar 
has become known through the accounts of some 
of the host of aspiring pianists and music lovers 
who gathered around him there. Liszt's teaching 

1 Bamann's ' F. Llizt all KOiutler nnd Mentoh.' toL U. BreHkopT 
A Hftrtel. 
> ' Brtefweehwl iwUehen Wagner and Ltazt.* Breltkopf * Hirtd. 
« Janka WohVi • Francois Ll-Jit.' 
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had already borne fruit in the wonderful achieve- 
ments of his most distinguished pupils — Von 
Btilow, Geza Zichy, D* Albert, the lamented 
Tausig, and others, and no wonder that the music 
room which the generous artist had thrown open 
to all comers was thronged by a number of more 
or less gifted young people in search of inspira- 
tion — no other word so well describes the ideal 
character of the instruction they were privileged 
to receive. 

Liszt held his classes in the afternoon, during 
which several of the pupils would play their 
piece in the presence of the rest — some dozen or 
more, perhaps — all being expected to attend the 
stance. At times the master would seat himself 
at the piano and play, but this supreme pleasure 
could never be counted upon. It was noticeable 
that this most unselfish of geniuses was never 
more strict or more terrible than when a Bee- 
thoven sonata was brought to him, whereas he 
would listen to the execution of his own com- 
positions with indulgent patience — a charac- 
teristic trait. Yet Liszt's thoughts often dwelt 
upon his great choral works, and he was heard 
to declare that sacred music had become to him 
the only thing worth living for. 

A lively description of Liszt's professorial life 
has been given by an American liuly who visited 
Weimar in 1873.^ Again, the unique qualities 
of Liszt's genius and his regal position among all 
sorts and conditions of men were recognized 
as unimpaired ten years later by Mr. Francis 
Hueffer,^ who had the opportunity of forming 
a judgment upon these tidngs when visiting 
Bayreuth in 1884, thus affording another link 
in the chain of historical criticism. 

In Home again Liszt found himself the 
centre of an artistic circle of which Herr von Keu- 
dell and Sgambati were the moving spirits. The 
significance, however, of his residence in the 
Eternal City lies rather in the view he took of 
it as his anrUes de recueiHement, which ulti- 
mately led to his binding himself as closely as he 
could to the Church of Rome. He who in his 
youth, with the thirst for knowledge upon him, 
had enjoyed the writings of freethinkers and 
atheists (without being convinced by them), was 
now content with hu breviary and book of 
hours; the impetuous artist who had felt the 
fascination of St. SimonianJHm ^ before he had 
thoroughly understood its ration d'itre, who had 
been carried away by the currents of the revolu- 
tion, and had even in 1 841 joined the Freemasons,* 
became in 1856 or 58 a tertiary of St. Francis 
of Assisi. In 1879 he was permitted to receive 
the tonsure and the four minor orders (door- 
keeper, reader, exorcist, and acdyth), and an 
honorary canonry. The Abb^ Liszt, who as a 
boy had wished to enter the priesthood, but was 
dissuaded therefrom by his parents and bis confes- 
sor, now rejoiced in the public avowal of his creed 

1 'MdsIo Study tn Gerawny.* Amy 1^* 

t In the Fortnightly Barlew for September 1886. 

> ' I neither offlclally nor unofflctally belonged to the St. Slmo- 
nlant.' See B*mann. toL 1. Heine Is iuaccurftte on thli and 
gome other points. 

* At Frankfort-oifthe-lUine, daring the period of his sqjoum at 
Koonenwerth with the Counteu d'Agoult. 
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as conveyed by his priestly garb, althoi^h he 
was indeed no priest, could neither say maAs nor 
hear a confession, and was at liberty to discard 
his cassock, and even to marry if he choee, with- 
out causing scandal. Thus, in the strug;^le with 
the world which the youth of sixteen had so 
much dreaded, his religious fervour was destined 
to carry the day. Extracts from Liszt's private 
papers throwing further light on his inmost 
thoughts have been published,' but can be only 
referred to in this place. 

Liszt's former triumphs in England were des- 
tined to be eclipsed by the enthusiasai of the 
reception which awaited him when he was pre- 
vailed upon to return in 1886. In 1834 George 
IV. had given the sign to the aristocracy of 
homage to the child*prodigy ; and his visits in 
the following year and in 1827 ^^i^ suoo^sfixl 
enough. In 1840-41* the Queen's favour wai 
acceded to him, and he shared with Thalbetg 
a reputation as a skilful pianist in fashionable 
circles. But it was not until 1886 that the vast 
popularity which had hitherto been withheld 
from him, owing to the conditions of musical 
life in our country, was meted out to him in full 
measure. 'There is no doubt,' says a musical 
critic,^ < that much of this enthusiasm proceeded 
from genuine admiration of his music* mixed 
with a feeling that that music, for a number of 
years, had been shamefully neglected in this 
countey, and that now, at last, the time had 
come to make amends to a great and famous 
man, fortunately still living. It is equally cer- 
tain that a great many people who were carried 
away by the current of enthusiasm — including 
the very cabmen in the streets, who gave three 
cheers for the " Habby Liszt " — ^had never heard 
a note of his music, or would have appreciated it 
much if they had. The spell to which they sub- 
mitted was a purely personal one; it was the 
same fascination which Liszt exercised over 
almost every man and woman who came into 
contact with him.' 

liszt paused awhile in Paris on his way, and 
received much attention, his musical friends and 
followers gathering to meet him at the concerts 
of Colonne, Lamoureux, and Pasdeloup. At 
length on April 3, the Abb^ liszt reached our 
shores, and on the same evening three or four 
hundred people met at Mr. Littleton's hoose 
at Sydenham to do honour to the great artist, 
and a programme consisting entirely of his com- 
positions was gone through by Mr. Walter Bsche 
and others. The gracious and venerable ap- 
pearance of the cSstinguished guest, and his 
kindly interest in all that went forward, won the 
hearts of those who witnessed the scene ; sdl 
recognized the presence in their midst of a mar> 
veUous personality such as is rarely met with. 
On the following day Liszt played part of his 
E b Concerto before a few friends. On the Monk- 
day he attended the rehearsal of his oratorio 
*St. Elisabeth' in St. James's Hall; and in the 



-Zettnng, May IS. inr. 

• His project of oondactkig Oerman oper% in London in 1843 c 
to nothing. 
V Fortnightly Review. September KM. 
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evening of the same day he Mtonished his ho8t and 
a circle of friends by an improvisation on tome 
of the themes. The 6th April was the date of 
the concert, and when the composer walked into 
the hall he received such ovations as had probably 
never been offered to an artist in England before. 
Even before he entered his arrival was announced 
by the shouts of the crowd outside, who hailed 
him as if he were a king returning to his king- 
dom. During the afternoon Liszt had been en- 
tertained at uie Royal Academy of Music, where 
the Liszt Scholarship, raised with so much zeal 
by Mr. Walter Bache, was presented by him to 
the master. A short programme was performed, 
Messrs. Shakespeare and Mackenzie conducting, 
and when Liszt rose from his seat and moved 
towards the piano, the excitement of the students 
and of the rest of the audience knew no bounds. 
A visit to Windsor, where he played to Her 
Majesty a reminiscence of the Rose Miracle 
scene from ' St. Elisabeth,* filled up most of the 
following day (April 8), on the evening of which 
Mr. Walter Bache*8 Grosvenor Gallery Recep- 
tion took place. The brilliant scene of Saturday 
was here repeated, with the very important addi- 
tional feature of a solo frt>m Liszt himself. [See 
Bachbi vol. iv. p. 539.] The events which fol- 
lowed in the course of the great man*B visit in- 
cluded a performance of < St. Elisabeth ' at the 
Crystal Palace on the 17th. On the 2 and, a week 
later than he intended, Liszt left England, pleased 
with his reception, and promising to repeat his 
visit. No wonder that his death was felt bv 
English people as the loss of a personal friend. 
The last music he wrote was a bar or two of 
Mackenzie's ' Troubadour,' upon which he had 
intended to write a fiEuitasia. 

The remaining incidents in the life of Liszt may 
only be briefly touched upon. Paris gave him a 
performance of 'St. Elisabeth' at the Trocad^ro. 
The master left Paris in May, and visited in turn 
Antwerp, Jena, and Sondershausen. He attended 
the summer festival here while suffering from 
weakness and cold. ' On m'a mis les bottes pour 
le grand voyage,* he said, excusing himself to a 
friend for remaining seated. His last appear- 
ance upon a concert platform was on July 19, 
when, accompanied by M. and Mme. Munkicsy, 
he attended a concert of the Musical Society of 
Luxemburg. At the end of the concert he was 
prevailed upon to seat himself at the piano. He 
played a fantasia, and a ' Soir^ de Vienne.' It 
need not be said that the audience, touched and 
delighted by the unlooked-for frkvour, applauded 
the master with frenzy. In the pages of Janka 
WohPs * Fran9ois Lint ' there is an account of 
a scene during Liszt's stay at the Munkicsys' 
hoose, according to the writer a record of the last 
time the greatest master of the pianoforte touched 
his instrument. A flying visit had been paid to 
Bayreuth on the marriage of Daniela von BUlow 
— Liszt's granddaughter — ^with Herr von Thode 
on Julv 4. Liszt returned again for the perform- 
ance of * Parsifal ' on the a 3rd. He was suffering 
from a bronchial attack, but the cough for a day 
or two became less troublesome, and he ven- 
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tured to attend another play, an exceptionally 
fine performance of ' Tristan,* during which the 
face of Liszt shone fiill of life and happiness, 
though his weakness was so great that be had 
been almost carried to and firom the carriage 
and Mme. Wagner's box. This memorable per- 
formance of 'Tristan/ in which the singers 
(Sucher, Vogl, etc.) and players surpassed them- 
selves, ling^ed in Liszt's mind until his death. 
When he returned home he was prostrate, and 
those surrounding him feared the worst. The 
patient was confined to his bed and kept per- 
fectly quiet. The case was from the first hope- 
less, the immediate cause of death being general 
weakness rather than the severe cold and inflam- 
mation of the lunffs which supervened on July 31 . 
His death that night was absolutely painless. 

Since the funeral in the Bayreuth cemetery on 
Aug. 3, Liszt's ashes have not been disturbed, 
although Weimar and Budapest each asserted a 
claim to the body of the illustrious dead. Car- 
dinal Haynauld and the Princess Wittgenstein 
(heiress and executrix under his will) gave way 
before the wishes of Liszt's sole surviving daugh- 
ter, Cosima Wagner, supported as they were by 
public opinion and the known views of Liszt 
himself, who had not looked with favour on the 
removal of the remains of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, and had expressed a hope that it might not 
also be his &te to ' herumfisdiren.' These towns, 
as well as others, have therefore raised a monu- 
ment to the geniuB who was associated with 
them. The memory of Liszt has been honoured 
in a practical way in many places. Liszt socie- 
ties existed during the master's lifetime, and 
they have now been multiplied. Immediately 
after the funeral a meeting of the leading musi- 
cians was held at Bayreuth, at which Richter 
made a speech and urged that all the living 
forces of the artistic world should unite to pre- 
serve the memory of the master by perfect ren- 
derings of his own and other modem works. 
The Grand Duke of Weimar, Liszt's friend and 
protector, sent the intendant of the theatre to 
Bayreuth to confer with Richter upon the best 
means of perpetuating liszt's intentions. He pro- 
posed a Liszt foundation after the manner of the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg. A Liszt museum was 
to be established in the house where he lived at 
Weimar, and scholarships were to be offered to 
promising young musicians, and on similar lines 
scholarships have been instituted elsewhere. 

An outcome of this project is the Fondation- 
Liszt, instituted by his firm friend the Duke of 
Weimar after his death, to continue instruc- 
tion on the basis he had laid. 

The first oompetition for the Liszt Royal 
Academy schohirship took place in April 1887.^ 
The scholarship is open for competition by 
male and female candidates, natives of any 
country, between 14 and ao years of age, and may 
be awarded to the one who may be judged to 
evince the greatest merit in pianoforte playing 
or in composition. All candidates have to pass 

1 For this EngUDd is Indebted to the ezettlotu of the Ute Mr. 
Walter Duhe (who raised upwards ot UOOL for the purpose). 
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an examination in general education before enter- 
ing the musical contest. The holder is entitled to 
three years* firee instruction in the Academy, and 
after that to a yearly sum for continental study. 

Among portraits of the master, the bust ex- 
ecuted by Boehm, and exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1886, will have great interest for 
Engliidi people, as Liszt sat for it during his 
visit to Sydenham in the same year. Plaster 
casts of this bust have since been issued by No- 
velloe. The head of Liszt upon his death-bed has 
been successfully represented in a plaster cast 
by Messrs. Weissbrod & Schnappauf of Bay- 
reuth. On pp. 149 and 319 of Janka WohlV 
volume a detailed account and list of portraits 
and paintings may be foimd. 

The task of collecting Liszt's posthumous 
works has not been an easy one, the composer 
having distributed his MSS. amongst his friends 
and pupils. There have already l^n published 
during the last ten years, by T^bonzky & Parsch, 
Budapest : — 

' UDgariKhet KOnigBllad,* for mftla toIom or mixed ehonu with 
orcbMtr&l •ccompuilmsnt ; the tame In PF. teore. and In arrang*- 
DientA for baritone solo, and for 4 hands and 2 hands on the PF. 

' Ungam's Qott,' for baritone solo and ad lib. chorus of male 
▼oices. Also for FF^ 2 hands : also for PF.. left band ; also for 
organ or harmonium : also for cymbaL 

CsirdAs for PF.. 3 hands. 

CsirdAs obstin«. Do. 

D«m Andenken PetOfl's for PF., 3 and 4 bands. 

16th Hungarian Bhapsody (Munk&csy). 2 hands; alao 4 hands. 
17th do. (Aus dem Figaro Album), l^th do. (Fdr das Album der 
Budapester Ausstellung). 19th do. (nach C. Abrinji's 'CsArdAs 
nobles '). 

Published b7 Kahnt's Nachfolger :— 

' Chriitus,' PF. arrangemenU. 2 and 4 hands. 

Antlphon for St. Cecilia's Day. contralto solo and 6-part mixed 
choir, and orchestral accompaniment. Also PF. or Tocal score. 

'Le Crucifix.' for contralto solo, with harmoLlum or PF. accom- 
oaniment. 

Ulsfa pro Organo. 

Sacred Choruses. No. X, Anima Ohristl : No. XI, Tn es Petrus ; 
No. XII. Domlnns conserret eum. 

' Salre Begina ' (Gregorian), for harmonium or organ. 

Songs : ' Verlassen,' ' Ich rerlor die Kraft.' 

Duet : ' O Meer Im Abendstrahl.' 

' Sonnenhjmnus.' Baritone solo, male Toioe chorus, organ and 
orchestra. Also TOcal score. 

' Stanislaus.' oratorio. Full score. Vocal score. Single numbers. 

'Salre Polonia,' Interludium. Full score. Also arrangement 
f.ir PF. 

' De Profundis.' Ps. cxxix. bass or alto solo, with PF. or organ. 

' Le barde areugle.' ballade for I'F. 

Collected Songs. 

By Various Publishers:— 

' Von der Wiege bis zum Grabe/ symphonie poam, after a dnwiog 
by Ulchsal Zichy. 

Varianten und Znsfttze to ' FestkUnge.' 

* Le triomphe fUnftbra de Taase.' epilogue to ' Tasso.* 

Two new Mephlsto- Walzer. oreh. and PF.. 2 or 4 hands (FarstnerX 

' Crux,' Hymne des Marine, chorus and accompaniment ad lib. 

' Pax Vobiscum/ motet. 4 male roloes. 

' Natns est Chrlstos,' 4 male roieee. 

' Qui Mariam absolTlsil.' baritone solo and chorus. 

' O heilige Nacht.' tenor solo and Siwrt female chonu (FOrttner). 

' Nun danket Alio Qott,* chorus, organ, trumpets, trombones, and 
drums. 

Antlphon for St. Oeollia's Day, contralto solo and 0-part fismale 
chorus. 

Original, fbr Pianoforte :— 
Annies de P^Mrhiage. Trolsl^me Ann6e: No. 1. Angelus (tdrnt tor 
string quartet). No. 2. Aux Cyprus de la Villa d'Este. No. 3. Do. 
No. 4. Les Jeux d'Sauz 4 la Villa d'Este. No. 6. ' Sunt lacrymae 
rerum ' en mode hongrols. No. 6. Marobe funibre. No. 7. ' Sursum 
corda' (also for solo roloes. Schott), ' Abschled.' russisches Volks- 
Ijed. 'Die Trauer-Gondel' (Fritxsch). SValsee onblMes; Valse 
El^aque (Bote * Bock) ; Etude in ; Andante maestoso (Bosa^ 
TOlgy). ' Weihnachubaom.' 19 pieces. 3 or 4 hands (FQrstner). 
Grosses Concert-Fantasia Qber Bpanlscho Weisen (Ucht). Twelve 
books of Technical Studies, with more to follow (Schuberth). 

Transcriptions :— 
Processional March from 'Parsifal* (Schott). Other Wagner 
transcriptions (Schott, and B. * U.) Berlioz's ' Harold ' Symphony 
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(Leookart). Verdi's 'Alda' and 'Bequiem.* Leaaen's *Hac«n cad 
Krtemhllde,* 'Faust,* and Intermezzo from Teber alien Zaab«i 
Liebe ' (Bote * Bock). Liebesacene and Fortnna's Kogel from QoiO- 
Schmidt's 'Die sieben Todsdnden.* Bnbinstein'a *Gdb roUt' aad 
'Der Asra* (Kistner). Schumann's ' Proren^ieebea MiniMUvd' 
(Fflrstner). Forty-two Lleder by Beef horen. Franz. SeboiBana. aarf 
MendelSKhn (B. * H.). Paraphrase of themes from Hand*:* 
'Almira.' Paraphrase of themes from modem Bnsten works. 
Wiihorsky's 'Bomance.' Arrangements of Fest-CantasA for i 
hands; noetome. 4 hands. Schubert's Marobea. 4 faaadia. B)ee- 
thoTen'i Omoertos, 8 PFs. 

Liszt had completed, or is said to have putlj 
written: — New symphonic poem for organ, on 
lines by Herder, ' The Organ ' ; ' Lo spoaalixio * 
(org.) ; Bomance oubliee (violin) ; Mepkisio 
Polka ; new edition ' Soirte de Vienne ' ; 
score of Zarembski's duets; 'Die Mackt der 
Musik/ song; Fantasia for orch. and PF. on 
Schubert's * Der Wanderer ' ; ' Die Nebenson- 
nen' and 'Aufenthalt' (Schubert) for PF.; 
•Weihelied* to Leo XIII; 'Der ewige Jnde,' 
for PF. with declaimed poem (Schubart). 

The discovery of a <x>ncerto entitled ' Mal^ 
diction/ and of a choral work, * The Creation,' 
has been reported.^ [L1.M.M.* 

LITOLFF, H. C. Add that his opera ' Les 
Templiers * was produced at Brusseb in January, 
1886. 

LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVALS. No 
festival has been held since 1874. Add that Sir 
Julius Benedict was succeeded as conductor o\ 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society in 1880 by 
Herr Max Bruch, since whose retirement in iSSj 
the post has been filled by Mr. Charles HjOI^ 

LLOTD. Chablss Habfobd, bom Oct 16, 
1849, ^^ Thombury, Gloucestershire, eon of 
Edmund Lloyd, a solicitor, was educated at 
Thombury Grammar School and Rossall SchooL 
From the latter he went to Magdalen Hall (now 
Hertford College), Oxford, in Oct 1868 as the 
holder of an open classical scholarvhip. He gra- 
duated Mus.B. 1871,6^.1872, M.A. 1875, taiting 
a second class in the Final Theological SchooL 
While an undergraduate he was instrumental in 
establishing the Oxford University Musical dub, 
and was elected its first president This society 
(see vol. iv. p. 206) has done a great deal for the 
advancement of classical music in the Univer- 
sity. It still flourishes, and up to June 1887 
over 380 performances of chamber music had 
been given. Mr. lioyd was appointed organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral in June 1876 as suc- 
cessor to Dr. S. S. Wesley. In this capacity he 
conducted the Festivals of the Three Choirs in 
1877 and 1880. In Sept 1882 he succeeded 
Dr. C. J. Corfe as organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, and in the same year became 
conductor of the Choral Society in succession to 
Mr. Parratt His works, though few in num- 
ber, have obtained weli-deservMl success. His 
themes are original and beautiful, and their 
treatment shows much experience and know- 
ledge of effect. His part-writing is excellent, 
and in the structure of his compositions he 
displays a moderation and self-restraint which 

I AU poethomous MSS. were handed over to the Allg. Deiitaeb« 
MnxikTerein by the Princess Hohenlohe. the daaghter of Llesrs 
taithful friend and testatrix, the Princess Wittgenstein, who died lo 
Ittrr. 
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cannot be too highly commended. His pub- 
lished works are as follows : — 

OaoUtas.— ' Hero and Leandar/ for aoll, ehonuaiul orchestra (Wor- 
cester Festival, 18M) : ' Song of Balder/ for soprano solo and chorus 
( Hereford FestlTal, 1886) : ' Andromeda.' for soli, chorus and orchestra 
(Gloucester FestlTal. 1886) : ' The Longheards* Saga.' male chorus and 
PT. acct., 1887. 

Choruses and Incidental mnsie to Alcestls (see Obuk Plats in 
Appendti). for male chorus, flutes, clarinets and harp. 1887. 'The 
Gleaner's Hanrest* for fsmale chorus. 

Serrtces In B b (fnU Cathedral). In F and O (Parochial). Magnificat 
aiid Nunc Dlmlttls in F, soli, chorus and orchestra (Gloucester 
Festival. 1880). 

Anthems.—' Art thou weary? ' 8 Tolees unaccompanied. ' Blessed 
Is he,' with full orchestral accompaniment (Gloucester Festival, 
188S). * Fear not. O land,' and ' Give the Lord the honour.' 

Duo ooncertante for clarinet and piano. 

Organ.— Sonata In D minor, and two other pieces. 

Madrigal. S parts. ' When at Corlnna's eyes.' Part-songs, among 
which 'Allen-a-dale' and 'The Bosy Dawn' (8 partt) ara accom- 
panied, and several songs. fM.l 

LLOYD, Edwabd. Line lo of article, fw 
Trinity rtad Eling's. 

LOBE, JoHANN Christian. Add date of 
death, July 27, 1881. 

LOBGESANG. L. 8 of article, /or third read 
second. Add Mendelssohn was engaged during 
1838 and *59 on a symphony in Bb, which he 
often mentions in his letters, and at last speaks 
of as nearly complete. No trace of it has how- 
ever been found. Is it possible that he can have 
converted it into the orchestral movements of 
the Lobgesang, the first of which is also in Bb t 
Last line but one of article, /or 2nd rtc^ 8th. 

LOBKO WITZ. P. 1 55 a note 2, for Fitz read 
Fitzli. (Corrected in late editions.) 

LOCK, Matthew. Line 1 7 of article, add that 
he married Alice, daughter of Edmund Smyth, 
E^q., of Armables, Herts, on March 8, 1663-4, 
and that he is stated in the register to be thirty 
years old at the time. The date of his birth is 
there approximately ascertained as 1632 or 3. 
P. 157 a, 1. 19 from bottom, add that there is a 
copy of * Modem Church Music,' etc., in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Some of 
Lock's autographs are in the library of Eling's 
College, Cambridge. Line 8 from bottom of same 
column,/or 1670 rtad 1667. P. 157 6, 1. 2, /or 
1706 read 1708. 

LOCO, 'in (the usual^ place.' A term of 
which the use is explained under All' Ottava, 
vol. i. p. 56 ; where, however, the word is stated 
to be Italian, instead of Latin. [M.] 

LODER, E. J. P. 159 a, 1. 25,/(w 1851 rtad 
185a. 

LOESCHHORN, Albert, was bom June 27, 
1 81 9, in Berlin, where he still resides. He waa 
a pupil of Ludwig Berger, and subsequently 
studied at the Royal Institute for Church Music 
in Berlin, where since 1851 he has been teacher 
of the pianoforte. The title of Royal Professor 
was conferred upon him in 1868. For many 
years he carried on concerts of chamber music 
at Berlin with eminent success. He has done 
great service for the advancement of classical 
music, and by his conscientious and thorough 
discipline as a teacher many of his pupils have 
also distinguished themselves. He is most widely 
known tlm>ugh his numerous studies for the 
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pianoforte, although he has published a long list 
of other worthy compositions. [C.E.] 

LOEWE, Johanna Sophie. Correct date of 
birth to March 24, 1816. 

LOGROSCINO, Nicolo. See vol ii. p. 5140. 

LOHENGRIN. Line 4 of article, for Sept. 
read Aug. 28. 

LONDON. For additions to article on voL 
iL p. 163 a, see Deobebs in Appendix. 

LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY, THE. 
This society was formed in 1878 by Mr. Heath- 
cote Long and other prominent amateurs. Its 
objects are stated in its second rule — a canon un- 
impeachable in spirit, if not in grammar — to be 
'the practice and pcsfonnanoe of the works of 
composers which are not generally known to the 
musical public' Mr. Bamby was appointed 
musical oireotor, and Mr. Long and Mr. A. 
Littleton honorary secretaries. An eflScient 
choir was formed, and the first concert was given 
on June 27, 1879, in St James's Hall, although, 
strictly speaking, the occasion was a private 
one. Groetz's Psalm oxxxvii. was introduced to 
London at that concert, the solos being sung, as on 
many subsequent ocowions, by eflScient ama- 
teurs. From 1884 until the last season of the 
society's existence, Mr. Heathcote Long was 
alone in the honorary secretaryship. After the 
season of 1886, Mr. Bamby was succeeded as 
conductor by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, who con- 
ducted the final concert on May 24, 1887. In 
the course of that year the society was dis- 
banded, and a sum of £100 was handed over 
fr^m its funds to the Royal College of Music. 
During the nine years of its existence the insti- 
tution performed the following works for the 
first time in England, besides others which had 
been heard before, though not frequently. Mr. 
Stanford's ' Three Holy Children,' for instance, 
was given for the first time in London, though 
not for the first time in England, by the London 
Musical Society : — 

CHORAL WORKS. 
Beethorao. Oantata on the death of the Emperor Joseph the 



Brahms. Vier (}esinge, op. 17. 
DvoHk. 'Stahat Mater.' 
Goets. Psalm cxxzvli. and ' Noenia.* 
Gounod. Troisitaie Hesse (seleotioQS). 
Grieg. ' Klosterthor.' 
HlUer. 'O weep for those.' 
Hofmann. Heinrich. 'Cinderella.' 
Jensen. ' Feast of Adonis.' 
Bheinberger. ' Ohristoforus.' 
SUas. B. Magnificat. 

Schumann. ' The King's Son.* * The Minstrel's Oorsa.' and 'Span t «^e 
Lleheslleder.' 

0RCHB8TRAL WORKS. 
Bach. Toeoata In F, arranged. 

David. Ferd. Violin Concerto In S minor (Miss Shinnar). 
IhroF^. Legenden. 
Schubert. OTerture. ' Des Ttoofel's Lustachloss.' [M.l 

LOOSEMORE, Henrt. Line 6 of article,/or 
anthems read an anthem. Line 10, for in 1067 
read after Michaelmas 1670. Concerning the 
Exeter organ, built by his son, see voL iL 
p. 59a. 

LORTZING. G. A. P. 167 a, 1. 11, /or 1845 
read 1846. Correct date of death to 185 1. Line 
15 from end of article, /or April 17 rtad April 15. 
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LOVER, Samubl, bom At Dablin in 1797, 
began his career as an artist and miniature 
painter, was elected a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Society of Arts in i8a8, and after- 
wards became its secretary. He wrote a num- 
ber of successful novels, dramas, and poems, and 
composed both words and music of many songs 
and ballads. He also appeared as a singer in a 
musical entertainment, 'The Lrishman's Carpet 
Bag/ His compositions indnde the music and 
songs to his dramas and burlettas produced at 
the London theatres and rendered popular by 
Mme. Vestris, I^^ne Power, and others, viz. 
'Rory 0*More,' Adelphi, Sept. 29, 1837; 
'White Horse of the Peppers,* Haymarket, 
1838; 'Happy Man,' Haymarket, May ao, 
1839; 'Greek Boy/ Covent Garden, Sept. 26, 
1840; 'II Paddy Whack in Italia,* English 
Opera House (Lyceum), April, 1841 ; ' Mac- 
Carthy More,' Lyceum, April i, 1 861, and many 
detached songs, principally Irish, both humor- 
ous and pathetic. Many of these were very 
effective, as, for instance, his ' What will you do, 
love ? ' ' Angel's Whisper,* ' Molly Bawn,* and 
'The low-backed Car. An evening entertain- 
ment which he attempted met with some success 
in England and America. He died July 6, 
1868. [A.C.] 

LUCAS, Chables. Add that in 1840-3 he 
occasionally conducted at the Ancient Concerts. 

LUCCA, Pauline. Add date of birth, April 
a6, 1841, and that her parents were Italian. 
P. 171 a, 1. 22, /or In July read On July 22. 
Add that in the Italian seasons of 1882-4, at 
Covent Garden, Mme. Lucca appeared in the 
parts of Selica, Cherubino, Carmen, etc., and was 
announced to appear in 'Colomba,* but that 
opera was not produced. In the last line of the 
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article, for Rahder read Rahden. (Coxrected ia 
late editions.) 

LUISA MILLER. line 4 of article, Jcr 
December reetd Dec 8. 

LUMBYE, H. C. Correct date of hirih to 
May 2, 1 810. 

LUSTIGE WEIBER VON WINDSOR. Line 
4ofarticle,/orinMayrmic2Mardi9. (Ck>rrected 
in late editions.) 

LUTE. P. 176 a, 1. 8 from bottom, omit the 
clause between the commas, as the late is not 
furnished with a soundpost. P. 176 6, 1. 13, 
the single-necked lute had, about a.i>. i6oo{, 
open strings or diapasons as well as the theor- 
bo, but always in pairs of strings. For 'lath 
t^rb^,* or * liuto attiorbato * see Theobbo, voL iv. 
p. 100 6. P. 177 a, 11. 40, 54, 59, for the modern- 
izing of the Laux Maler lute figured on p. 176, 
the use made of old lutes to repair other in 
struments, the attribution of the aumAiiie 
Luther, the true date for Maler, and the anec- 
dote told by Mace concerning King Chariai 
and Goothiere (Gaultier), see Theorbo, voL !▼. 
p. 100 d. [A.J.H.] 

LUTENIST. The date given on p. 178 a, L 4, 
is corrected in the article Shore, vol. lii. 488 b, 
where the death of Shore is given as 1 750. 1753 
is probably the correct date. 

LUTHERAN CHAPEL. The last aentenoe 
of the article should run : — The organists since 
1784 have been Augustus Eriedrioh Karl Kall- 
mann, died Easter Day, 1829, etc. 

LWOFF, Albxis. Add date of birth. May 25. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. P. 181 a, 1. 20,/or 
July 22 read July 25. Line 1 1 from end of 
article, /or 71 read 41. 



MAAS, Joseph, bom Jan. 30, 1847, at 
Dartford; began his career as a chor- 
ister at Rochester Cathedral, and was 
taught singing by J. L. Hopkins, the organist, 
and later by Mme. Bodda-Pyne. He was for 
some time a clerk in Chatham dockyard, but 
went to Milan in 1869, and studied under San 
Giovanni. He made his d^nt at one of Leslie's 
concerts, Feb. 26, 1871, and sang 'Annabell 
Lee* in the place of Sims Reeves, with great 
success, * inasmuch as he was not only compelled 
by unanimous desire to repeat it, but there was a 
strong attempt to induce him to sing it a third 
time, which, however, he had the go^ sense to 
resist.* He played the hero in ' Babil and 
Bijou* at Covent Garden, Aug. 2p, 1872; he 
then went to America, and played m Miss Kel- 
logg*s English Opera Company. He reappeared 
in England at the Adelphi tmder Carl Rosa, as 
Grontrau on the production of BrW*s * Golden 
Cross,' March 2, 1878, and was engaged by 



Rosa for three years as his principal tenor both 
at Her Majesty's and in the provinces. His 
principal parts were Rienzi on its production 
at Her Majesty's, Jan. 27, 1879; Raoul, Feb. 
12, 1879; Wilhelm Meister on the production 
in English of ' Mignon,' Jan. 1 2, 1880 ; Radames 
on the production in English of ' Alda,' Feb. 19, 
1880; also Faust, Thaddeus, Don C^sar, etc.. 
He pitted at Her Majesty's in Italian in 1880, 
and at Covent Garden (as Lohexigrin) in 1 883. He 

Elayed under Rosa at Drury Lane in 1883-8C, 
is new parts being Edgar of Ravenswood, 
April 19, 1884, and the Chevalier dee Grieux 
on procmction in London of 'Manon,' May 7, 
1885. He was very popular on the stage, more 
on account of his very fine voice, which was said 
to resemble Giuglini's in character, rather than 
for his dramaSo gift, since he was a very 
indifferent actor. He was equally popular in 
the concert-room, where he appeared first at the 
Sacred Harmonic, in the ' Messiah * April 4, 1 879, 
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and at the Philharmonic, May a i , 1 879. He sang 
at all the principal concerts, and at the various 
Uandel and provincial festivals. He sang also 
in Paris at Pasdeloap's concerts, April 6, 1884, 
and at Brussels at the Bach and Handel Festival 
of 1885. His last important engagement was at 
the Birmingham Festival of 188^, where he sang 
in Dvoraks 'Spectre's Bride, ^ Aug. 27, and 
Stanford's 'Three Holy Children,' Aug. a8, on 
the production of those works. At the Norwich 
Festival of the previous year he had introduced 
* Apollo's Invocation,' a scena written for him 
by Massenet. He died Jan. 16, 1886, from a 
complication of disorders, rheumatic fever, bron- 
chitis, congestion of the lungs, brought on from 
a cold taken while fishing. Maas s ' greatest 
triumphs were gained in the concert room rather 
than on the stoge. For several years he has 
stood in the very first rank of tenor singers, 
not only by reason of hia magnificent voice, but 
of his Uioroughly finished and artistic style. . . . 
By his amiable personal character the deceased 
artist won the esteem and affection of all who 
had the privilege of his friendship.' ^ [A.G.] 

MAATSCHAPPIJ TOT BEVORDERING 
DER TOONKUNST. See vol. iv. p. 255. 

MACBETH. Line 7 of article, read March 17. 

MACBETH, Allan, bom in Greenock, March 
I3f 1856, and received his musical education 
chiefly in Grermany. In 1880 he was appointed 
conductor to the Glasgow Choral Union, but 
resigned the post in 1887. He is organist of 
St. George's-m-the-Fields Established Church. 
Mr. Macbeth, in spite of much occupation of his 
time in teaching (pianoforte and singing), has 
found leisure for composition, for which ne has 
a decided gift. He has written a number of 
pleasing pianoforte pieces, besides two or three 
orchestral movements played at the Choral 
Union Concerts, and since transcribed for piano. 
As a song writer Mr. Macbeth has generally 
been very successful, and he has besides ably 
arranged for voices several Scotch melodies, as 
well as written some original part-songs. He has 
an operetta in Ma, * The Duke's Doctor.' [W.He.] 

MACFARREN, SiB G. A. Add that his 
oratorio *King David' was produced at the 
Leeds Festival. 1883. '^^ ^^^ ui the same year 
he received the honour of knighthood. He died 
Oct. 51, 1887, his last published work being an 
Andante ana Rondo in £ for violin and organ, 
contained in the ' Organist's Quarterly Journal 
for Oct. 1887. A cantata for feinale voices 
'Around the Hearth,' was published posUiu- 
mously. As Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Sir G. A. Maofairen was saoceeded in 
1888 by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, and as Professor 
of Music at Cambridge, by Dr. C Villien Stan- 
ford. [M.] 

McGUCKIN, Barton, born July a8, 1852, 
at Dublin, began his career as a chorister at 
Armagh CathedraL He received instruction 
from the late R. Turle, then organist there, in 
singing, organ, violin, and pianoforte. He be- 
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came first tenor at St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
in 1 87 1, and was for a time a pupil of Joseph 
Robinson. He sang at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts in Dublin in 1874, and in the following 
year made his d^but at the Crvstal Palace Con- 
certs July 5> 1875, after which he went to Milan 
and studied under Trevulsi. He reappeared with 
Buoc^as at the same conceits Oct. 28, 1876, where 
he alao made his d^ut as an oratorio singer in 
the * Lobgesang,' Nov. 3, 1877. He made his 
d^but on the stage as Thaddeus under Carl Rosa 
at Birmingham Sept. 10, 1880; at Dublin as 
Wilhelm Meister Mav 9, 1881 ; in the same 
part at Her Majesty s Jan. 20, 1882, and as 
Moro on the production in England of ' The 
Painter of Antwerp,' an English version of 
Balfe's Italian opera * Pittore e Duca,' Jan. 28, 
1882. He remained in Rosa's company both in 
London and the provinces tmtil the sunmier of 
1887, and has become a great favourite both 
as a singer and actor. His most important parts 
are Lohengrin, Fauat, and Don Jos^ ; in new 
o|>eras he has created at Drury Lane the parts 01 
Phoebus (' Esmeralda*), March 26, 1883 ; Orso 
r'Coloraba'), April 9. 1883; Waldemar (*Na- 
deshda'), April 16, 1885 ; Guillem de Cabestanh 
('Troubadour'), June 8, 1886 ; Oscar ('Nordisa'), 
May 4, 1887 ; ^^ Edinburgh, Renzo on the pro- 
duction in English of Ponchielli's 'Promessi 
Sposi,' and at Liverpool, Des Grieuz (' Manon '), 
Jan. 17, 1885. ^1*- McGuckin is extremely 
popular in the concert-room, and has sung at the 
Philharmonic, the Popular and Oratorio Concerts, 
and at the Handel and provincial festivals. His 
last important engagement was at the Norwich 
Festivid of 1887, where he sang the tenor music 
in Mancinelli's 'Isaias.' He went to America 
as the principal tenor of the National Opera Com- 
pany, and has lately returned. [A.C.] 

MACKENZIE, A. C. To list of works add 
the following: — Operas. 'Colomba,' op. 28 
(Drury Lane. April 5. 1883); 'The Trouba- 
dour' (ibid. June 8, 1886), the words of both by 
Francis Hueffer. Oratorio: 'The Rose of Sha- 
ron* (Norwich Festival, 1884), words by Joseph 
Bennett Cantatas : ' Jason ' (Bristol Festival, 
1882). and 'The Bride'; 'The Story of Sayid* 
(Leeds Festival, 1886). Orchestral : ' La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,' op. 29 ; two Scotch Rhapso- 
dies, op. 21 and 24 ; overture, ' Twelfth Night/ 
op. 40 ; concerto for violin and orchestra, op. 32, 
played by SeAor Sarasate at the Birmingham 
Festival, 1885. Piano, ops. 15, 20, and 23, six 
pieces for vioUn and piano, op. 37, basides songs, 
part-songs, and three organ pieces. His most 
important recent compositions are his 'Jubilee 
Ode,' words by Joseph Bennett (Crystal Palace, 
June 22, 1887, and Norwich Festival of same 
year), and an ode, 'The New Covenant,' oom- 
posed for the opening of the Glasgow Exhibition 
of 1888. The composer received the honoraiy 
degree of Mus.D. from the University of St. 
Andrew's in 1886. He was elected principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music in Feb. 1888. [M.] 

MADRIGAL SOCIETY. P. 193 d. L 30, 
add that since 1882 the meetings have been held 
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in Willis's Rooms. Line la from bottom, for 
1752 read 1757. P. 194 a, 1. 25, for it is now 
vacant readL in 1878 the Right Hon. Earl Beau- 
champ was appointed. Line 33, add that in 
1887 Dr. Stainer was succeeded as director of 
the music by Dr. J. F. Bridge and Mr. Eaton 
Faning. Since 1881 two prizes of £10 and £5 
respectively, have been awarded annually for the 
two best madrigals. From the Ust of present 
members all names except those of Drs. Stainer 
and Bridge, and Mr. Otto Goldachmidt, are to 
be omitted. 

MANNERGESANGVEREIN. Add that 
the Cologne Choral Union gave a set of ten 
concerts in St. James's Hall in June, 1 883. 

MAGNIFICAT. Add to references at end 
of article, Israel in Egypt, vol. ii. p. 25, 
Oratorio, vol. ii. p. 546, and Handel, vol. iv. 
p. 664. 

MAHILLON. Charles & Co., wind-initru- 
ment makers. This firm was founded at Brus- 
sels by C. Mahillon (bom 1813. died 1887), in 
1 836. Three of his sons are now in the business, 
Victor (see below), Joseph, who conducts the 
Brussels business, and Femand who manages 
the London branch established in 1884, in 
Leicester Square, and removed in 1887 to Oxford 
Street. 

Mahillon, Victor, of the firm of wind-instru- 
ment makers, above mentioned, a writer of 
important works on acoustics and musical in- 
struments, and the honorary and zealous custo- 
dian of the Museum of the Brussels Conserva- 
toire, was bom in that city, March 10, 1841. 
After studying music under some of the best 
professors there, he applied himself to the prac- 
tical study of wind-instrument manufacture and 
was taken into his fiither's business in 1865. ^^ 
started a musical journal * L*£cho MusiciEil ' in 
1869 and continued it until 1886, when his 
time became too much occupied to attend to 
its direction. In 1876 he became the honor- 
ary curator of the museum of the Conserva- 
toire, which, begun with F^tis's collection of 
78 instruments, has been, through his special 
knowledge and untiring energy increased (1888) 
to upwi^ds of 1500 1 An important contribu- 
tion to it, of Indian instruments, has been a 
division of the fine collection of the Rajah Sir 
Soui-indro Mohun Tagore, between the Brussels 
Conservatoire and the Royal College of Music, 
London. Mr. Victor Mahillon has published 
two very important works, besides three synop- 
tical tables of harmony, voices and instru- 
ments. The first is 'Les Elements d'Acoustique 
musicale et instrumentale,' an octavo volume 
published in 1874, which gained for him at 
Paris in 1878 the distinction of a silver medal. 
The other is the catalogue of the Conservatoire, 
wliich has appeared in volumes annually from 
1877, <^<^ ^ of the highest interest. As well as 
these noteworthy works he has contributed to 
the 9th edition of the Encyclopiedia Britannioa 
several historical and technical articles of great 
value upon wind instruments, both wood and 
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brass. As soon as Mr. Victor Mahillon Oonld ixitit>- 
duce a workshop into the Conservatoire he did 50, 
and he has there had reproductions made of niAn j 
rare instruments which, through their juitiquity, 
or the neglect of former owners, had become toe- 
much deteriorated for purposes of study. Aii»»ig 
these reproductions the Roman Lltaiffi aod 
Bucdna in the Music Loan Collection &t Ken- 
sington, in 1 885, will be remembered as promizieiit 
objects of interest in the fine selection contributed 
under Mr. Mahillon*s auspices by the Bmssfili 
Conservatoire. He intends to reproduce £roa 
authentic sources, if he has not already fai&Ued 
that intention, the complete families of wind- 
instraments that were in use in the i6th and 
17 th centuries. 

Mr. Victor Mahillon's services to the InTea- 
tions Exhibition of 1885, in the above-named 
contribution of instruments to the Loan CuUee- 
tion, and the historical concerts under his direct 
tion performed by professors and students of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, at which several rare 
instruments were actually played upon in coo- 
temporary compositions, were so highly appre- 
ciated by the Executive Council of that Exhibitioo 
that a gold medal was awarded to him. [ A^.H.] 

/ MALBROUGH. Last line but one of arti- 
cle, /or Dec, 15 read Dec. 13. 

MALLINGER, Mathildb, bom Feb. 17, 
1847, at Agram, Croatia, was first taught sing- 
ing there by her father, a professor of music, ikod 
Professor Lichtenegger, later by Gordigiani and 
Vogl at the Prague Conservatorium from 1863- 
66, and finally by Richard Lewy at Vienna. 
On the recommendation of Franx Lachner 
she was engaged at Munich, where she made 
her d^but as Norma, Oct. 4, 1866. She was the 
original Eva in the ' Meistersinger,' June az, 
1868. She made her d^uts at Berlin as Elsa, 
April 6, and Norma, April 9, 1869. She was 
an excellent actress and a great favourite, mar- 
ried the Baron Schimmelpfennig von der Oye at 
Berlin, and remained there during her whole 
musical career. On leave of absence she played 
with success at Vienna, Munich, etc., and in 
Italian opera at St. Petersburg and Moscow, but 
with indifferent success. Her parts included 
Donna Anna, Fidelio, Jessonda, Valentine, 
Leonora ('Trovatore*), Iphigenia, Euryanthe, 
Susanna, Zerlina, Mrs. Ford, etc. About 1871 
a certain section of the Berlin public tried to 
establish her claim as leading singer as against 
Paulme Lucca, the then reigning &vourite. 
Endless quarrels ensued on their account, which 
culminated at a performance of the ' Nozse,* Jan. 
27, 1872, where they were both playing. On 
Lucca*s entry as Cherubino she was hissed — in 
consequence of which she broke hgr contract in 
the following autumn and left lor America. It 
is rumoured that Mme. Mallinger having lost 
her voice has become a ' dramatic * actress, and 
will appear shortly at the Kdnigstadter Theatre, 
Berlin. [A.C.] 

MALTEN, Th^r^b, bom at Insterburg, 
Eastern Prussia, was taught ainging by Gustav 
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Eng^el of Berlin. She made her d^nt as Pamina 
and Agatha at Dresden in 1873, where she has 
been engaged ever since. Her parts also inclade 
Annida, Ipliigenia, Fidelio, Jessonda, Genoveva, 
Leonora (^Trovatore*), Margaret; the heroines of 
Wagner; the Queen of Sheba in Goldmark's 
opera of that name; the Princess Marie in 
Euretschmer's ' Folkunger ' on its production in 
1874; Fulvia on the production of Hofinann's 
'Arminius' in 1877, etc. On leave of absence 
she has played in London, Berlin, Vienna, etc. 
In August 188a she appeared at Bayreuth as 
Kundry, at the instance of Wagner, who had a 
very high opinion of her ability, again in 1884, 
and at Munich, where she played the same part 
in private before the late King, from whom she 
received the gold medal of Arts and Science. 

She made a great impression on her d^ut at 
Drury Lane under Richter as Fidelio, May 24, 
1 88 a, and during the season as Elsa, May 27 ; 
Blizabeth, June 3, and Eva, June 7. She re- 
appeared in England at the Albert Hall on the 
production of * Parsifal,' Nov. 10 and 15, 1884. 

She possesses a voice of extraordinary com- 
pass, with deep and powerful notes in the lower 
register. She is an admirable actress, being 
especially successful in Wagner's operas. She 
was appointed chamber singer to the King of 
Saxony in 1880, and was also chosen by Wagner 
to play Isolde at Bayreuth in 1883, though the 
performance did not take place owing to the 
death of the composer. [A.C.] 

MANCINELLI. Luioi, bom at Orvieto, 
Feb. 5, 1848. He was six years old when he 
began to study the piano under the direction 
of his father, a distinguished amateur. At the 
age of 1 2 he went to Florence to be a pupil of 
Professor Sbold, one of the most talented Italian 
violoncellists. The boy showed great aptitude 
for tlie cello, and his progress was very rapid. 
While studying with Sbolci, he had a short 
course on harmony and counterpoint from Ma- 
bellini. These were the only lessons he ever had ; 
he has acquired his knowledge of composition 
from tlie study of the works of the great masters 
without any guide. 

Mancinelli s professional career began in Flo- 
rence, where he was for a time one of the first 
cello players in the orchestra of La Pergola. 
He was engaged in the same capacity at the 
Apollo in Rome in 1874, when this theatre, by 
unexpected circumstances, was left without a 
conductor. The impresario Jacovacci, a popular 
and energetic manager, in order not to stop the 
performances, thought of trying the ability of 
his first cello player, of whom he had heard 
favourable reports ; and so Mancinelli was sud- 
denly raised from the ranks to appear as a con- 
ductor. * Alda ' was the first opera condusted 
by him, and, as everything went off satisfac- 
torily, from that performance there was a new 
conductor in Italy. 

Thanks to his first successful attempt, in the 
following year Mancinelli was engaged to be the 
musical director at Jesi during the fdtes of 
Spontini*s centenary. On this occasion he re- 
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vived the opera * La Vestale,' and the admirable 
execution of this grand work reflected on the 
conductor, who was re-engaged for the direction 
of the orchestra of the Apollo. In 1876 Manci- 
nelli had his first success as a composer with his 
* Intermezzi * to ' Messalina,* a drama by Pietro 
Cossa. The following year he wrote 'Inter* 
mezzi * to the ' Cleopatra ' of the same author. 

Mancinelli left Rome in 1881 for Bologna^ 
where he was engaged to be the Principal of the 
Liceo Musicale, and at the same time the con- 
ductor of the Teatro Comunale, and the Maestro 
di Cappella of San Petronio, the old basilica of the 
famous university town. During his stay there 
he composed two Masses and many other sacred 
pieces, introduced several improvements in the 
Liceo, organized a symphony and quartet so- 
ciety, and was the first to acquaint the Bolog- 
nese with vocal and instrumental music by 
foreign composers. In 1884 he gave the first 
performance of his opera * Isora di Provenza,* 
which was received with great applause. 

After five years he left Bologna, attracted 
perhaps to other countries by the prospect of 
pecuniary improvement in his position. During 
the season of 1886 he visited London, and gave 
a concert, in which he conducted classical works 
and some of his own compositions. The suc- 
cess of this concert brought him an invitation 
to write an oratorio for the next Norwich Festi- 
val, and the engagement to conduct the Italian 
Opera during the Jubilee season at Drury Lane. 
His powers as a conductor received full recog- 
nition; and his oratorio 'Isaias,* executed at 
Norwich in October, 1887, ^^ unanimously 
praised. He was re-engaged by Mr. Augustus 
Harris as conductor for the season of 1888 at 
Covent Garden. 

For the last two years Mancinelli has held the 
place of musical director and conductor at the 
Theatre Royal of Madrid. He is now at work 
on a Requiem Mass which will very probably be 
performed in London, and he has already been 
asked to compose a second oratorio. [F.Rz.] 

MANDOLINE. P. 206, add the Sonatine, 
also an Adagio in Eb for the Mandoline and 
Cembalo are given in the supplemental volume 
for Beethoven's works (B. & H. 1887). 

MANERIA. A term, applied, in the early 
middle ages, to certain systematic arrangements 
of the Scale, analogous to the Mixed Modes of 
a somewhat later period. The roots of the 
several systems comprised in the series corre- 
sponded with the Finals of the Modes; each 
system comprehending one Authentic, and one 
Plagal Mode : consequently, the number of the 
Maneria was only half that of the Modes them- 
selves. They were named and numbered in a 
barbarous mixture of Greek and Latin, thus : — 
Modes I and II were called Authentus et 
Plaga, Proti ; III and IV, Authentus et Plaga, 
Deuteri; Vand VI, Authentus et Plaga, Triti; 
and VII and VIII, Authentus et PUga, Te- 
tarti: i.e. the Authentic and Plagal, of the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Maneria. 
When the number of Modes was increased, the 
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pedADtio &ction affected to i^gard the Maneria of 
A and C as duplicates of the First and Second, at 
a different pitch ; and hence originated the confu- 
sion mentioned in Dodboaohobdok. Afterwards, 
the necessary existence of six Maneria for the 
Twelve Modes was freelj acknowledged. [W.S.R.] 

MANNS, AuousT. Add that at the Handel 
Festival of 1883 he undertook the duties of con- 
ductor at very short notice, in place of Sir 
Michael Gosta, who had just been taken ill. 
The Festivals of 1885 and 1888 were also con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns. 

MARA. P. 210 a, L 10, /or 1766 read 1786. 

MARBECK. See Msbbsou. 

MARC HAND, Mabgusbitb. See Danii. 

MARCHISIO, Thi Sistebs, both bom at 
Turin — Barbara Dec. 12, 1834, Carlotta Dec. 6, 
1836 — were taught singing Uiere by Luigi Fab- 
brica^ and both made their d^uts as Adal- 
gisa, the elder (who afterwards became a 
contralto) at Vienna in 1856, the younger at 
Madrid. They played at Turin in 1857-58, and 
made great success there as Arsace and Semi- 
ramide ; also on a tour through Italy, and at the 
Paris O^ra on the production of ' Semiramis ' 
July 9, i860. They first appeared in England 
with great success at Mr. land's concerts, St. 
James's Hall, Jan. 2 and 4, 1862, in duets of 
Rossini and Gabussi, and made a concert tour 
through the provinces with Mr. Willert Beale. 
They also made a success in ' Semiramide ' at 
Her Majesty's, May i, i860, on account of their 
excellent duet singing, though separately their 
voices were coarse and harsh, their appearance 
insignificant, and they were indifferent actresses. 
Carlotta played the same season Isabella in 
' Robert,' June 1 4, and Donna Anna July 9. They 
sang also at the Crystal Palaoe, twice at the 
New Philharmonic, at the Monday Popular, etc. 
They sang together for some time abroad. Car- 
lotta married a Viennese singer, Eugen Kuh 
(1835-75), who sang with her in concerts, and 
at Her Majesty's in 1862 under the name of 
Coselli, and who afterwards became a pianoforte 
manufacturer at Venice. She died at Turin 
June 28, 1872. Barbara, we believe, retired from 
public life on her marriage. [A.C.] 

MARIANI, Anoblo, bom at Ravenna, Oct. 
II, 1822, began to study the violin when quite 
young, under Pietro Casolini ; later on he had 
instruction in harmony and composition from 
a monk named Levrini, of Rimini, who was a 
celebrated contrapuntist. He was still in his 
teens when he left home to see the world, and for 
a certain time he continued to appear as a soloist 
in concerts and as a first violin player in orches- 
tras. It was in 1844, *^ Messina, that he as- 
sumed the bdton, — which after all was only Uie 
bow of his violin, for at that time the conductor 
of an Italian orchestra was named Primo Violino, 
direttore delV orchestra. 

After several engagements in different theatres 
in Italy, Mariani was appointed, in 1847, con- 
ductor of the Court Theatre at Copenhagen. 
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Whfle there he wrote a Requiem Mass for tlie 
funeral of Christian VIII. At the b^^Tining <3i 
1848 he left Denmark and went to Italy to fighi 
in the ranks of the volunteers for the freedom a< 
his country. At the end of the war he ww 
called to Constantinople, where his ability wcb 
him the admiration of the Sultan, who made 
him many valuable presents ; and Mariani, as a 
mai^ of gratitude, composed a hymn whidli ht 
dedicated to him. In Constantinople also be 
wrote two grand cantatas, <Ia Fid an rata del 
guerriero ' and ' Gli Esub'/ both works reflect- 
ing the aspirations and attempts of the Italan 
movement He returned to Italy in 1852, land- 
ing at Grenoa, where he was at onoe invited to 
be the oonductor of the Carlo Felice. In a 
short time he reorganized that orchestra so as 
to make it the first in Italy. His fiame aooii 
filled the country and spread abroad ; he had 
offers of engagements firom London, St. Peteiv 
burg and Paris, but he would never aoo^ 
them ; he had fixed his headquarters in Grenoa, 
and only absented himself for short periods at a 
time, to conduct at Bologna, at Venice, and 
other important Italian towns. Mariani exer- 
cised an extraordinary personal fascLaation oa 
all those who were under his direction. He was 
esteemed and loved by all who knew him. For 
him, no matter the name of the oompoeer. the 
music he conducted at the moment was always 
the most beautiful, and he threw himself into 
it with all his soul. Great masters as weQ ai 
young composers were happy to receive hk 
advice, and he gave it in the interest of art and 
for the improvement of the work. At rehearsal 
nothing escaped him in the orchestra or 00 
the stsHge. 

In 1864 Mariani was the director of the grand 
f(§tes celebrated at Pesaro in honour of R^sinL 
and was himself greeted enthusiastically by 
the public, which was in great part oom p oa od 
of the most eminent musicians of the world. 
Throughout Italy are still heard the praises of 
the interpretation given by him to the master^ 
pieces of the Italian and foreign schoola. The 
writer has often heard celebrated singers sav 
that music which they had sung under other 
directors showed new beauties when conducted 
by Mariani. On Nov. i, 1871, he introdaoed 
' Lohengrin * at the Comunale of Bologna, and, 
thanks to his effoi-ts, the opera was such a 
success that it was perifbrmed through the season 
several times a week — and he had only %ime 
orchestral rehearsab for it ! On this occasion 
Richard Wagner sent him a large photograph of 
himself, under which he wrote Ewiva Mariani. 

A cruel illness terminated the life of this 
great musician on Oct. 13, 1875, at Genoa, the 
town which he loved so much, and which had 
seen the first dawn of his world-wide celebrity. 
The day of Mariani's funeral was a day of 
mourning for the whole of Genoa. His body 
was transported to Ravenna at the request of 
the latter city. The Genoese municipality or- 
dered a bust of him to be placed in the vestibule 
of the Carlo Felice; all the letters written to 
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him by the leading compoeers and literary men 
of the day to be preserved in the town library ; 
the portrait sent by Wagner hung in one of the 
rooms of the Palazzo Civico ; and his last bdton 
placed by the side of Paganini's violin in the 
civic museum. 

Besides the works already named, and other 
orchestral pieces, he published several collections 
of songs, all of which are charmingly melodious : 
— 'Rimembranze del Bosforo/ 'II Trovatore 
nella Liguria,' ' Liete e tristi limembranze/ *Otto 
pezzi vocali/ ' Nuovo Album vocale.' 

Mariani was the prince of Italian conductors ; 
out of Italy he might have found his equal, but 
not his superior. [F.Rz.] 

MARIMON, Marie, bom in 1839 <^^ Li^e, 
was taught singing by Duprez, and made her 
d^ut at the Lyrique as H^^ne on the pro- 
duction of Semet 8 * Demoiselle d'Honneur/ Dec. 
30, 1857 ; as Zora in ' La Perle du Br^il/ and 
Fbtima in *Abu Hassan/ May 11, 1859. She 
next played at the Op^ra Comique Malma in 
Offenbach's unsuccessful 'Barkouf/ Dec. 14, 
i860 ; Zerline in ' La Sir^ne ' with Roger, Nov. 
4, 1 86 1, and Giralda in 1862. She returned to 
the Lyrique, and afterwards played at Brussels. 
On her return to Paris in 1869 ^e made a very 
great success at the Ath^^ in French versions 
of Ricci's * FoUia a Roma ' and * Grispino,' and 
Verdi's * Masnadieri,' Feb. 3, 1870. She played, 
at Drury Lane in Italian in 1871-72, and at 
Covent Garden in the autumn of the first year, 
Amina, wherein she made her d^but May 4, 
1 87 1, Maria (* La Figlia'), Roeina, Noriiia,and 
Astrifianunante. She made at first a great 
success solely on account of her beautiful rich 
round voice, her brilliant execution and cer- 
tainty of intonation. She did not maintain the 
hopes excited at her d^ut, since it was dis- 
covered that she was a very mechanical actress 
and totally devoid of charm. The only part she 
really played well was Maria. Nevertheless she 
became a very useful singer at Covent Gar^ 
den 1874-77 ^^ ^ ^^ above parts, Donna 
Elvira, Margaret of Valois, etc. ; at Her Majes- 
ty's in 1878 and 1880, in Dinorah, etc.; at the 
Lyceum in 1881. She sang with success in the 
English provinces, Holland, Russia, America, 
and elsewhere, ^e reappeared in Paris at the 
Lyrique as Giralda, Oct. a i, 1876; as Suzanne 
in Gautier's unsuccessful ' La 01^ d*Or,' Sept. 14, 
1877, and Martha, and at the Italian Opera in 
the last part Jan. 3, 1884. [A.C.] 

MARIO. Line i,/or Conte read Cavaliere. 
Line 3, far Genoa read Cagliari. Add date of 
death. Dec. 11, 1883. 

MARPURG. F. W. Add day of birth, Oct. 
I. Line 19 from end of article, /or 1744-62 
read 1754-78. 

M ARSCHNER, H. Correct date of birth to 
1795. P. 2190, 1. 12, add date of production 
of 'Heinrich IV.' in Dresden, July 19, 1820. 
Line 13, add that in 1824 he was appointed 
Musik(Urector. line 23, for March 29 read 
March 28. Line 37 add date of production of 
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•Templer und Jiidin,' Dec. 1829. P. 219 6, 1. 1, 
add date of production of ' Der Holzdieb,' 1825 
at Dresden. 

MARSEILLAISE. LA. Page 219 b, last 
stave of musical example, the quaver in the 
second bar should be C, not B. Second line of 
musical example on next page, the last note 
should be a quaver, not a crotchet. In sentence 
at end of article, add that another instance of 
Schumann's use of the tune, though in a dis- 
guised form, occurs in the * Faschingsschwank 
aus Wien.' 

MARSHALL, William, Mus. D. Line 6 of 
article,/or 1823 read 1825. 

MARTIN, George Clement, bom Sept. 1 1, 
1844, at Lamboume. Berks, received instruc- 
tion in organ-playing from Mr. J. Pearson and 
Dr. Stainer, also in composition firom the latter 
during the time he was oiganist there at the parish 
church. He was appointed private organist to 
the Duke of Bucdeuch, at Dalkeith, in 1871; 
Master of the Charities, St. Paul's Cathedral, in 
1874, deputy organist at the same on the death 
of Mr. Geoige Cooper in 1 876, and organist on 
the resignation of Dr. Stainer in 1888. He re- 
ceived the degrees of Mus. Bao., Oxon. in 1869, 
Fellow of the College of Organists in 1875, and 
Mus. Doc. (degree conferred by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) in 1883, and was appointed the same 
year teacher of the organ at the Eoyal College of 
Music, which post he has since resigned. His 
compositions include Morning and Evening Com- 
munion and Evening Service in C for voices and 
orchestra ; Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A, 
for the same ; the same in Bb for voices, organ, 
and military band ; the same in G for voices and 
orchestra ; 7 anthems ; also a variety of com- 
positions for parochial use ; songs, part songs, 
etc. [A.C.] 

MARTIN, G. W. Correct date of birth to 
1828. and add that he died in great poverty, 
April 16, 1 881, at Bolingbroke House Hospital, 
Wandsworth. [W.H.H.] 

MARTIN Y SOLAR, Vicente, bom at 
Valencia in 1754 (whence he was known in 
Italy as 'Lo Spagnuolo'), was a choir-boy in 
the cathedral of his native town, and afterwards 
organist at Alicante. On the advice of an 
Italian singer, named Giuglietti. he went to Flo> 
rence, where he was commissioned to write an 
opera for the next CamivaL His ' Iphigenia in 
Aulide' was accordingly brought out in 1781. 
Soon after this he produced a new opera, 
' Astartea,' in Lucca, as well as a ballet. * La 
Regina di Golconda.' In 1783 ' La Donna fes- 
teggiata ' and * L'accorta cameriera' were brought 
out at Turin, and in the following year *Iperm- 
nestra' at Rome. In 1785 he went to Vienna, 
where he became acquainted with Da Ponte, 
who wrote for him the libretto of ' II burbero di 
buon ouore,' produced Jan. 4, 1 786. Here as else- 
where he speedily became the fashion, his operas, 
* La capricciosa oorretta,' * L'arbore di Diana,* and 
' La cosa rara ' following one another in quick suc- 
cession. This last work, produced Nov. 1 1 , 1786, 
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for a time threw ' Figaro ' (produced six months 
before) into the shaSe. [See voL ii. p. 391 a. 
Moz.Mrt*B opinion of his rival*8 powers is g^ven on 
p. 396 of the same volume.] In the autumn of 
the following year 'Don JuAn* appeared, and 
Martin unwittingly obtained immortality at 
the hands of his rival, since a theme from ' La 
Cosa rara ' makes its appearance in the second 
finale of Mozart's masterpiece. (See also Kochel's 
Catalogue, 58 a, 583.) In 1788 Martin was ap- 
pointed director of the Italian Opera at St. 
Petersburg^, where he brought out * Gli sposi in 
contrasto, and a cantata 'U sogno.' In 1801 
the fashion for Italian opera passed away for a 
time, and a French opera took its place. Mar- 
tin, thus deprived of his post, employed the rest 
of his life in teaching. He died in May 
i8io.» [M.] 

MARTINI IL TEDESCO ('the German'), 
tlie name by which the musicians of his time knew 
JoHANN Paul Abgidius Sohwabtzendorf, bom 
Sept. 1, 1 74i,atFreistadt,in the Upper Palatinate, 
who was organist of the Jesuit seminary at Neu- 
stadt, on the Danube, when he was 10 years old. 
From 1 758 he studied at Freiburg, and played the 
organ at the Francis6an convent there. When 
he returned to his native place, he found a step- 
mother installed at home, and set forth to seek 
his fortune in France, notwithstanding his com- 
plete ignorance of the language. At Nancy he 
was befriended, when in a penniless condition, 
by the organ-builder Dupont, on whose advice 
he adopted the name by which he is known. 
From 1761 to 1764 he was in the household of 
King Stanislaus, who was then living at Nancy. 
Alter his patron's death Martini went to Paris, 
and immediately obtained a certain amount of 
fame by successfully competing for a prize 
offered for the best march for the Swiss Guard. 
At this time he wrote much military music, as 
well as symphonies and other instrumental 
works. In 1771 his first opera, ' L'amoureux de 
quinze ans,* was performed with very great 
success, and after holding various appoint- 
ments as musical director to noblemen, he was 
ap{)ointed conductor at the Th^tre Feydeau, 
when that establishment was opened under the 
name of Th^&tre de Monsieur for the perform- 
ance of light French and Italian operas. Having 
lost all his emoluments by the decree of Aug. 10, 
1792, he went to live at Lyons, where he pub- 
lished his 'Melop^e modeme,' a treatise on 
singing. In 1 794 he returned to Paris for the 
production of his opera ' Sappho,' and in 1 798 
was made inspector of the Conservatoire. From 
this post he was ejected in i8oa, by the agency, 
as he suspected, of M^ul and Catel. At the 
restoration of 1 8 14 he received the appointment 
of superintendent of the Court music, and wrote 
a Requiem for Louis XVI. which was performed 

> Tho Article In Mendel's Lexicon, firom whtoh many of the abore 
facts are takeu. contains seTeral grosa mistakes, such as the 
statement that 'Don Juan' was brought out before 'La cosa rara* 
On which case It would have been difflcult for Moiart to have used 
one of the {hemes from the latter opera iu the former!), and the 
Inclusion among works bjr him. of the book of canons with piano- 
forte accompaniment, published by BIrchall In London, and edited 
hj Giaachetthil. These are bj Padre Martini. 
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at St. Denis, Jan. 21, 1816. Very shOTtlj after 
wards, on Feb. 10 of the same ye&r, he died. 
Besides the operas mentioned above he wrote 
* Le fermier cru sourd ' ( 172a) ; • Le rendex-Toce 
nocturne' (1773); * Henri IV.' (i774) ; '^ 
droit du Seigneur* (1783); *L'aiziJuit sylpke' 
(1795); 'Annette et Lubin' and 'Zam^o' 
(1800}. In the department of chorch miMac he 
wrote several masses, psalms, requi^ns, etc A 
cantata written for the marriage of K&p<defla 
with Marie Louise exists, besides macb c^iamber 
music, but Martini's best-known composition ii 
probably the charming song 'Plaiair d'amonr/ 
(Mendel's Lexicon, eta) [M.] 

MARTUCCI, GiDSKPPE, bom Jan. 6, 1S56, 
at Capua, was first taught music by his £ath€3', 
a militaiy bandmaster, and later received ia- 
struction at the Conservatorio, Naples (1867- 
7 a), in pianoforte playing from Cesi ; in h&mKBj 
from Carlo Costa, in counterpoint and composi- 
tion from Paolo Serrao and Lanro Ro^. He 
became a pianoforte teacher at Naples, hot wocm 
after played with great success at concerts is 
Rome and Milan. He visited London and Ihib- 
lin in 1875, playing at Arditi's concert in St 
Greorge's Hall, June 14, and elsewhere. He 
visit^ Paris in May, 1878, and introduced that 
with great success a quintet for piano and strta^ 
which had gained the prize of the Society <ki 
Quartetto at Milan earlier in the year, beside* 
other compositions of his own. Rubinstein, ae> 
cording to a contemporary,' expressed himself ib 
the highest terms of Martuoci, especially as a 
composer. He was i^pointed a professor of tke 
piano at the above Conservatorio in 1880, al^ 
director there of the Society del Quartetto, and 
conductor of the orchestnd concerts instituted 
by the Prince of Ardore, introducing there for 
the first time in Naples the works of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Berik»» 
Brahms, and Wagner, in addition to works of 
the old Italian school. He gave simibtf orofaei- 
tral concerts with great success at the Toria 
Exhibition in 1884, was for a short time director 
cf the Society del Quartetto, Bologna, and became 
director of the Liceo Musicale there in 1886, 
which post he still holds. His compositions in- 
clude an oratorio, orchestral works, two cob- 
certos (one of which he has played at Naples, 
Rome, Bologna, and Milan, 1887), quintets for 
piano and strings, sonatas and smaller pieces for 
violin or cello with piano, trios for the same 
instruments, sonatas for organ, a lyric poem 
for voice and piano, and about 150 works for 
piano solo, inclusive of sonatas, fugues,^ caprio> 
cios, scherzos, tarantellas, barcaiolai, airs with 
variations, * Moto Perpetuo,' op. 63, eta [A.C.] 

MARXSEN, Eduabd. Add date of death, 
Nov. 18, 1887. 

M ASNADIERI, I. Line 3 from end of arti- 
cle, for the Huguenots read Die Rauber. 

MASON, Rbv. W. Correct date of birth to 
1724, and that of death to April 7, 1 794. 

t VArt Mudoal. Mv SS. 1878. 
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MASQUE. Lme 1 3 of article, /or 161 3 read 
1612-13. 

MASS. P. 2320, 1. 12 And 13 from bottom, 
after Tract add in Appendix, and for Srqubnce 
read Sequbntia. 

Since the article on Byrd wai written for this 
Appendix, the British Mosenm has acqoired a 
set of four part-books (Superios, Medius, Tenor, 
Bassns) of the second edition (16 10) of Byrd*s 
Gradualia. This copy is interleaved with the 
corresponding parts of all three of Byrd*s Masses, 
viz. those for five, four, and three voices. It is 
possible that they were published in this form. 
The part-books are in admirably fresh condition, 
and have every appearance of being in the same 
state as when they were first published, but on 
the other hand the paper on which the masses 
are printed is different from that of the rest of the 
work, and the register signatures show that they 
are not originally intended to form part of the 
Gradualia. 

The account of the Mass for five voices in vol. 
ii. p. 230 should be corrected by the article on 
Byrd in this volume, p. 5736. In Father Mor- 
ris's * Life of Father William Weston ' (* The 
Troubles of oor Catholic Forefathers,' second 
series, 1875, pp. 142-5) will be found some fresh 
information about Byrd, though Dr. Rimbault*s 
old mistakes are again repeated there. Father 
Morris has found several allusions to Byrd as a 
recusant in various lists preserved in the State 
Papers (Domestic Series, Elizabeth, cxlvi. 137, 
oli. 1 1, clxvii. 47, cxdi. 48), and in the follow- 
ing interestmg passage in Father Weston^s 
Autobiography, describing his reception at a 
house which is identified as being that of a cer- 
tarn Mr. Bold : * We met there also Mr. Byrd, 
the most celebrated musician and organist of the 
English nation, who had been formerly in the 
Queen^B Chapel, and held in the highest estima- 
tion; but for his religion he sacrificed every- 
thing, both his office and ihe Court and all those 
hopes which are nurtured by such persons as 
pretend to similar places in the dwellings of 
princes, as steps towards the increasing of their 
fortunes.* This was written in the summer of 
1586. The recently published Sessions Rolls of 
the County of Middlesex show that true bills 
'for not going to church, chapel, or any usual 
place of common prayer* were found against 
'Juliana Birde wife of William Byrde * of Har- 
lington on June 28, 1581 ; Jan. 19, April 2, 
1582: Jan. 18, April 15, Dec. 4, 1583 ; March 
27, May 4, Oct. 5, 1584; March 31, July 2, 
1585 ; and Oct. 7, 1586. A servant of Byrd's, 
one John Reason, was included in all these in- 
dictments, and Byrd himself was included in 
that of Oct. 7, 1586, and without bin wife or his 
servant a true bill was found against him on 
April 7, 1592, at which date he is still described 
as of Harlington. It is very curious that if, as 
Father Weston was informed, he had sacrificed 
his place at Court, there should be no mention of 
it in the Chapel Royal Cheque Book; but his 
subsequent dealings at Stondon with Mrs. Shelley 
show that he must have been protected by some 
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powerful influence. To this lie seems to allude 
in the dedication of the Gradualia to the Earl of 
Northampton. [W.B.S.] 

MASSART, L. J. Add day of birth, July 19. 

MASS£, FliLix Mabis, known under the 
name of Viotob. Add that he died in Paris, 
July 5, 1884, after a' long and painful illness, 
which had confined him to the house and ren- 
dered him totally incapable of active work. In 
1876 he was obliged to give up his professorship 
of advanced composition at the Conservatoire, and 
was succeeded by Guiraud. During seven years 
of suffering his only consoUtion lay in composi- 
tion, and in this way his opera, 'La Mort de 
Cl^p^tre,' intended for the Op^ra, was written. 
After his death a representation of the work took 
place at the Op^ra Comique in the composer's 
honour (April 25, 1885), though the reception 
of 'Paul et Virginie* did not hold out much 
hope of success for a work evidently written in 
the same style and aiming too high. Although 
the composer's death was sufficiently recent to 
secure a favourable reception for this misnamed 
'grand opera,' yet the composition was an evi- 
dent failure, consisting as it did of misplaced 
pretension, and an ambitious imitation ot Gou- 
nod's methods, in which Mass^ had lost what 
little remained to him of his original mce and 
charm. In spite of this change in his style, 
and though he must rank as a musician of the 
second order, there is at times in some of his 
songs a personal charm, a sober gaiety, and a 
gentle emotion. It was when he composed a 
song without having in view any particular in- 
terpretation, and when nothing more was re- 
quired of him, that he could write most freely 
and could give the exact relation between the 
music and the words, a quality in which he 
originally excelled, and in which he resembled 
the school of Gr^try. His ideal, which was on 
the whole a just one, did not exceed the limits 
of an exact feeling for prosody, and it is by those 
compositions of his in which the laws of metre are 
most faithfully observed that he is most likely 
to be for a short time remembered. [A^J.] 

MASSENET, Julbs FsfiDiBic tmiM, Add 
that the composer, though now in the prime of 
life, has produced nothing, during the last ten 
years, but works which are practically repeti- 
tions of his former productions — 'Marie Mag- 
deleine,' ' Les £jrinnyes,' ' Le Roi de Lahore '— 
all of which are far superior to anything he has 
since composed. On May 22, 1880, he conducted 
his oratorio, 'La Vierge,' at the first historical 
concert at the Op^ra, an unsuccessful scheme of 
Vaucorbeil's. He produced at Brussels his reli- 
gious opera 'Herodiade,' Deo. 19, 1881, which 
succeeded for one season only in that city, and 
failed in Paris, where it was represented at the 
Op^ra Italien (Jan. 30, 1884), after being partly 
rewritten by Uie composer. On Jan. 19, 1884, 
the opera ' Manon ' was produced at the Op^ra 
Comique, and on Nov. 30. 1885, 'Le Cid' at 
the Op^ra, neither of which have left a very 
permanent mark behind them. In the former 
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the composer tried the experiment of connecting 
the nombers of an op^ra oomique by a slightly 
orchestrated accompaniment to the dialogue, 
which was not sung, ai in the case of recUcUivo 
Mcco, but spoken as usual. The idea was very 
ingenious, and deserves to be matured. In * Le 
Cid' the heroic element has been ignored en- 
tirely, and the result is a work of somewhat 
effeminate character, wholly destitute of any 
connection with ComeiUe's tragedy. To the 
number of his works are to be added three new 
Orchestral Suites, nos. 5-7, Scenes Napoli- 
taines, Scenes Alsaciennes, and Scenes de 
F^rie (Concerts du Chatelet, 1880. 1882, 
1883) ; incidental music to Sardon's ' Theodora' 
and ' Le Crocodile ' (Porte St. Martin, 1884 and 
1886) ; a short work for voice and orchestra, 
* Biblis ' ; various * Po^mes ' for voice and piano, 
and an opera, ^ Pertinax,* intended for the Op^ra 
Comique. In Oct. 1878, Massenet replaced Bazin 
as professor of advanced composition at the Con- 
servatoire. In 1876 he was decorated with the 
Legion d'Honneur, and in 1878 was elected a 
member of the Acad^mie des Beaux-Arts in 
place of Bazin, and to the exclusion of Saint- 
Saens, who was generally expected to be the new 
member, as he was introduced in the first rank 
by the musical section. This was one of the 
rare occasions on which the entire Acad^inie has 
not observed the order of presentation established 
by the section to which the new member is to 
belong. Massenet was only 36 at the time, and 
was the youngest member ever elected to the 
Academic des Beaux-Arts, for Hal^vy, who 
was the most remarkable previous example of 
what may be called 'Academic precocity,' was 
37 when he entered the Institut in 1836. Mas- 
senet, who has recently (Jan. '88) been made an 
officer of the Legion d'Honneur, has been through- 
out a spoiled child of fortune; but the only 
music that can endure is that in which are dis- 
played strong convictions and a firm resolution 
not to yield to publio caprice ; while Massenet^s 
works, especially his later compositions, which are 
written without any fixed ideal, and in view of im- 
medinte success, scarcely survive the day of their 
birth, nor do they deserve to survive it. [AJT.] 
MASSOL, Jban £tixnnb Augustb, bom 
1802 at Lod^ve, H^rault, was taught singing at 
the Paris Conservatoire from 1823-25, and gained 
a first prize there. He made his d^but at the 
Opera as Licinius (* Vestale*), Nov. 17, 1825, 
and remained there until Oct. 8, 1845. He first 
played second tenor parts in several new operas — 
Rodolphe ('Tell*); Herald (* Robert »); Kalaf 
(in Cherubini's * Ah Baba'); Tavannes (' Hugue- 
nots *) ; Quasimodo (in Louise Bertin's * Esme- 
ralda ') ; Forte Braocio (in Haldvy's * Guido et 
Ginevra *) ; Mocenigo (' Beine de Chypre *) ; 
and the iMuritone parts of Tell and Jolicoeur 
(< Philtre *), etc. He played for a time in Brus- 
sels, London, etc., and returned as principal 
baritone to tiie Opera in 1850, where he re- 
mained until his farewell benefit Jan. 14, 1858. 
The Emperor was present on that occasion, im- 
mediately after the attempt made on his life 
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by Orsini on hia arrival at the theatre. His 
best new parts were Reuben (Auber's ' £c- 
iant Prodigue'), Dec. 6, 1850, and Ah»rae- 
rus (Hal^vy's *Juif Errant*), April 23, 1852. 
He was a good singer, admiraUy suited for hetmc 
drama, having the proper figure and height, and 
a splendid voice. ' In secondary characters do 
one was Massol's superior, aad when he played 
the principal parts he did so with the happiest 
results. Thus he made the success of the Jnif 
Errant. . . . His Quasimodo did him the greatest 
honour. . . .' (Jules Janin in the ' Debate.*) He 
became for a time Director of the Royal Theatres 
at Brussels ; he subsequently went into business, 
and, retiring, resided at Versailles, and finally in 
Paris, where he died Oct. 30, 1887. 

While a member of the Brussels Company he 
made his d^but at Drury Lane in 1846, as Dc 
Nevers July 17, as Jolicoeur Aug. 10, etc He 
sang at concerts in 1848, and appeareid onoe at 
Covent Garden as Alphonso XI. tfuly 4. Roger, 
in his ' Camet d'un t^nor,' has recorded that 
Massol did not understand Italian, and uttered 
the most horrible jargon. He sang his first air 
too low, but otherwise obtained a success, which 
was partly due to the way in which he had paid 
court to the journalists and other influential per- 
sons, and to his knowledge of artistic cookery. 
He played there in 1849-50 Pietro r* Mann 
niello *), De Nevers, Kilian ('Preischtit*^, etc ; 
at Her Majesty's in 1851, Reuben, on the pro- 
duction of * L'Enfuit Prodigue,' June la; the 
Baron de Beaumanoir (Balfe's 'Quatre Fib 
d'Aymon'), Aug. 11, etc. According to thr 
' Athenaeum,* June 14, his Reuben had a patri- 
archal dignity and pathos, and be sang better in 
that opera than in any other. C'^^ ~ 

MASSON, Elizabeth, bom 1806, was taogbt 
singing by Mrs. Henry Smart, sen., and in Italj 
by Mme. Pasta. She made her first appearance in 
publio at Ella's second subscription concert, in the 
Argyll Rooms, March 11, 1831, and san^ after^ 
wards at the Antient Concerts, March 10, 1831, 
and at the Philharmonic, March 11, 1S33; she 
sang frequently at those Societies' concerts during 
a public career of about twelve years, and revived 
there forgotten airs of Handel, Purcell, Pergolesi, 
Gluck, Mozart, etc. She was in great request at 
private concerts, since she possessed, apart hxmi 
her musical attainments, great talents and accom- 
plishments, and was an excellent linguist. She 
sang occasionally in oratorio, viz. at the festival 
in Westminster Abbey, 1834, and at the Sacred 
Harmonic, where she took the parts of Solomon, 
Nov. 22, 1839, ^"^ Storge on the revival of Jeph* 
tha, April 7, 1 841. She afterwards devoted her- 
self to teaching and composition. She wrote many 
songs to the words of Scott, Byron, Adelaide 
Procter, etc., and edited a series of 'Original 
Jacobite songs' (Lonsdale, 1839), ^^^ 'Songs 
for the Classical Vocalist' (Leader io Co^ 
1st series of twelve songs, 1845; a 2nd series 
i860), which enjoyed a well-deserved popularity. 
She founded the Royal Society of Female Mu- 
sicians in 1839, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^"^* treasurer until 
her death, Jan. 9, 1865. On its amalgamation 
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with the Royal Society of Musicians in 1866, 
the h^te Mr. F. J. Masson, her brother, gave a 
donation of aoo guineas to the Utter society in 
remembrance of her. 'As a singer this lady was 
never rated ai high as she deserved to be, be- 
cause her voice, which was a mezzo-soprano, had 
no remarkable power nor charm. But it had 
been thoroughly trained under the example and 
influence of Madame Pasta, and its owner's 
reading of music, intelligence, expression, and 
finish, were thoroughly appreciated by all those 
select connoisseurs who valued style and under- 
standing beyond greater natural powers than 
hers turned to poor account. As a professor 
Miss Masson was widely and deservedly in re- 
quest. Apart from her profession, she was at 
once conscientious, energetic, and refined, and 
had withal that racy originality of character 
which will make her long remembered and 
missed. In brief, she was a good artist, in part 
because she was a good woman and a gentle- 
woman.' * [A.C.] 

MATERNA, Amalix. Add date of birth, 
1847, and that she sang the part of Kundry at 
the first performance of * Parsifal,' July 28, i88a. 

MATHESON, Johann. The name should 
be spelt Mattheson throughout, and the day of 
death added, April 17. In list of works add 
'Critica Musica' (1722). 

MATHILDE DI SHABRAN. For the date 
of the production of the work in Paris, read 
1857, and for that of the first performance in 
London, read July 3, 1823. It took place at 
the King's Theatre. 

MATINa P. 338 5, L 19, after Invitat<>- 
RIUM ctdd in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 685 5. 

MATTEI, Abbatb. P. 239 a, L 9./or May 17 
read May is. 

MAUREL, Victor, bom at Marseilles, re- 
ceived instruction at the Paris Conservatoire in 
singing from Vauthrot, and in opera from Du- 
vemoy, and gained the first prizes in both sub- 
jects, co-equal with Gailhard, in 1867. He 
made his d^but at the Op^ra as De Nevers 
and Conte di Luna in or about 1869. He was 
next in Italy, where he played the Cacique on 
the production of Gomes's * Guarany ' at Milan, 
March 19, 1870. He made his d^ut at the 
Royal Italian Opera as Renato, April ai, 1873, 
made a great success, and was engaged there 
every year until 1879 incluiive. HIh parts com- 
prised Don Giovanni. Tell, Alma viva, Hoel, Peter 
the Great, Valentine, Hamlet, the Cacique ; in 
operas new to Enghmd, Telramund, May 8, 
1875 ; Wolfram, May 6, 1876 ; the Flying Dutch- 
man, June 16, 1877, and Domingo in Mass^'s 
•Paul and Virginia,' June 1, 1878. He re- 
appeared at the French Op^ra as Hamlet, Nov. 
a8, 1879, and also played Amonasro on the pro- 
duction there of 'Alda,' March 32, 1880. He 
undertook the management with Corti of the 
Italian Opera at the Th^tre des Nations with 
disastrous financial results, in spite of a company 

I Atbenwum. Jan. 14.186S. 
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including Mesdames Marimon, Adler-D^vri^s, 
Nevada, and Tremelli, Gayarrd, the brothers De 
Reszke, and himself, and the successful produc- 
tion of Massenet's 'H^rodiade,' Feb. i, 1884. He 
played at the Op^ra Comique, Peter, Oct. 6, 

1885, and Zampa> Jan. 19, 1886, with great 
success. He played again at Covent Grarden in 

1886, and at Drury Lane for the first time in 
1887 in favourite parts. Between these engage- 
ments he created, with the greatest success, lago 
in Verdi's *Otello.' Feb. 5, 1887, and showed 
himself the best acting baritone on the Italian 
stage since Faure. [A.C.] 

MAURER, L. W. Line 2 of article, for 
Aug. rtad Feb. 

MAY, Edwabd Collbtt. Add date of death, 
Jan. 2, 1887. 

MAY QUEEN. Add that it was first per- 
formed June 24, 1845, at Bennett's own concert. 

MAYER, Charles. Add that a Mazurka 
by him in F| major was for some time consi- 
dered to be by Chopin, and as such was included 
in the first issue of Klindworth's edition. It has 
been removed frt)m later issues. 

MAYER, Johann Simon. Line 1 1 of article, 
for Graubiindten read the Grisons. (Corrected 
in late editions.) P. 241 a, 1. 10 from end of 
article, /or 1795 rtad 1800; and a line below, 
for 181 2 read 1813. 

MAZAS, J. F. Add day of birth, Sept. 23. 

MAZZINGHI, J08KPH (vol. ii. p. 242 a). To 
have made clear the incongruity in the manner 
of the original performance of the duet ' When 
a little farm we keep,' it should have been men- 
tioned that the duet was accompanied on the 
pianoforte hy one oflhe nngera of it, upon this 
8TAGB. [W.H.H.] 

MEARS, RiCHABD, son of Richard Meares, a 
maker of lutes, viols, etc., who in 1677 and for 
many years afterwards carried on business in 
Bishopsgate Street, ' near to Sir Paul Finder's,* 
was bred to his fitther's business, but abandoned 
it for that of a publisher of music. He esta- 
blished himself in St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
published, among other things, two collections 
of Harpsichord Lessons by Mattheson, Handel's 
first of * Suites de Pieces pour le Clavecin,' and 
his opera, ' Radamisto ' ; Ariosti's opera * Coriola- 
nus,* and Corelli's Sonatas and Concertos. The 
greater part of his publications were engraved on 
copper, but some of the later ones were stamped 
on pewter. He was imable to make head agamst 
Walsh, and his business gradually declined. 
He removed first to Birohin Lane and thence 
to London House Yard, where he died about 
1743. [W.H.H.] 

MEDIATION. P. 245 a. 1, II, /or Tones, 
THE Gbeoobian, read Gbeoobiah Tones in 
Appendix, vol. iv. p. 655, etc. 

MEFISTOFELK Grand opera in a pro- 
logue and five acts, words (after Gk)ethe) and 
music by Arrigo Boito. Produoed at Milan, 
March 5, 1868. Remodelled and brought out 
again, in a condensed form (prologue and four 
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acts), at Bologna, Oct. 4, 1875 ; at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, July 6, 1880. [M.] 

MEHLIG, Anna. Line 2 of article, for J une 
read July. 

MfiHUL. Line i,/or Henbi read Nicolas, 
and correct date of birth to June 2a. P. 247 a, 
1. 20, for fiddlestring read E-string (chanterelle). 
(Corrected in late editions.) 

MEINARDUS, LcDwio Sieofribd, bom 
Sept. 17, 1827, at Hooksiel (Oldenburg), was at 
first educated at the Gymnasium at Jever, where 
his father held an official post. He was intended 
to study theology, but his musical inclinations 
oould not be resisted, and he was at length 
allowed to devote himself to the art, his 
parents imposing the curious condition that he 
was to become a public performer on some in- 
strument. To this end he took up the violon- 
cello, learning what he could from the Stadt- 
musikus of the place, who was a violinist. After 
making himself ill with excessive practice, he 
returned to school, and it was not till he had 
finished his studies there that he finally deter- 
mined, on the advice of Schumann, who had seen 
some of his compositions, to embrace the profes- 
sion of a composer. At Christmas, 1846, he en- 
tered the Leipzig Conservatorium, but after half 
a year, finding that private instruction from 
Riccius would be more to his advantage, he ac- 
cordingly remained with him for two years. In 
1850 he went to Berlin in order to study with A. B. 
Marx, but for some reason or other be fell under 
the suspicions of the police, and was not allowed 
to remain. He betook himself to Liszt at Wei- 
mar, where he stayed some months, after which 
he went to Erfurt as conductor of a small 
theatrical company, and subsequently in a simi- 
lar capacity to Nordhausen. At last he was 
provided with better credentials, and succeeded 
in remaining in Berlin. In 1853, having finished 
his education with Marx, he was appointed con- 
ductor of the Singakademie at Glogau, where he 
remained until, in obedience to a call from 
Julius Rietz, he went to the Dresden Conserva- 
torium as a teacher in 1865. In 1874 ^® "©*- 
tled^ in Hambui^, where he has since been 
continuously active as a composer and critic. 
His most prominent compositions are the orato- 
rios * Simon Petrus,' ' Gideon,' • Konig Salomo,* 
* Luther in Worms,' * Ordrun ' ; an opera, • Bah- 
nesa* (three acts, finished 1881); 4 ballads for 
chorus, ' Roland's Schwanenlied,' 'Frau Hitt,' 
'Die Nonne,' * Jung Baldurs Sieg'; two sym- 
phonies, and many chamber compositions. A 
memoir of Mattheson, an autobiographical sketch, 
and collected criticisms, are his most important 
contributions to literature. [M.] 

MELSTERSINGER VON NCRNBERG. 
DIE. Add that it was first given in England, 
under Richter, at Dpury Lane, May 30, 1882. 

MEL, R. DEL. Correct the last sentence 
by a reference to the Catalogue of the Motett 
Society's publications [see additions below, under 
Motett Socibtt], where an anthem adapted by 
Dr. Aldrich to the words * O praise the Lord,' 
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from a work of Mel's, is found in toL iii 
p. 1 28. 

MELLON, Alfred. Line i of article, for 
Birmingham read London. 

MELODRAMA. See also Ballad in Ap- 
pendix, vol. iv. p. 530 a. 

MELODY. P. 251a, musical exAinple. The 
Ust three notes in bar 2 should be & groap of 
quAvers, not two quavers and a crotchet. F. 25 1 h, 
1. 9, for first subject read second subject c^' \ht 
first movement. 

MENDEL, Hbbmank. Last line but cMiie of 
article, /or 8 read 11. (Corrected in late et^ 
tions.) Add that in 1883 the supplemenlazy 
volimie appeared, edited by Dr. Reissnuum. 

MENDELSSOHN. P. 253 a, 1. 7 from bottois 
of text,/or ten read eleven ; the battle lasted fiam 
the 1 6th to the 19th. P. 253 &, L 5 frx>m bottom, 
after villa add on Monte Pincio. In note 3, L 8, 
for four read five. P. 254 a, 1. 54. Her practical 
sense of the value of money comes out in her 
letters to F. David. (See Eckardt's 'David, '188S, 
pp. 42, 45.) P. 255 a. L 29, read Ich J. Men- 
delssohn. Line 35, read L. v. g. G. Line 45, rmxd 
wandemden (corrected in late editions). P.258 a, 
1* 35» foi" t^'i read une. P. 261 a, L 16 from 
bottom, /or Hans read Hanoverian. P. 261 i, 
L 6, for cantata read lyric poem — 'lyriscbe 
Dichtung.' P. 263, note 10, for four read five. 
P. 2645, note 6, add the MS. is headed 'Am 
Bach,' and the tradition of the Taylors is that it 
depicts the actual stream, its waterfalls, biro«d 
shallows, and other features. P. 265 a. Add to 
note 2 : The quartet was dedicated' to 'B[etty] 
P[istor] '; but after her engagement to Rudor^ 
Mendelssohn requested David to alter the initials 
('durch einen kleinen Federschwanz *) to *B. R' 
(See Eckardt's 'David,' p. 35.) In the san^ 
letter he calls it * Quartet aus S.' P. 270 a, L 7, 
for Meeresstille read Fingal's Cave. Une 27. 
for Feb. 6 read Feb. 8. P. 2706. 1. 26, for 
complaint in read accident to. P. 271 6, note la 
should run The • vocal piece ' of his contract 
with the society. It was first sung at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert by Mme. Caradori, May 19, 
1834, with violin obbligato by Henry Blagrove. 
The MS. is in the Philharmonic Library. (See 
below, addition to p. 281 6.) P. 272 a, L 16, 
for spring read opening. Line 49, add His first 
introduction to Schumann is said to have taken 
place at Wieck s house on Oct. 3. the day before 
the Gewandhaus Concert at which Clara played 
Beethoven's Bb trio. (Moscheles, Life, i. 301.) 
P. 2726, 1. 35, add He had played in Bach's 
Concerto in D minor for three pianos with 
Clara Wieck and Rakemann at the Gewandhais 
on Nov. 9. P. 274 6, at bottom, add On Oct. i j, 
1837, ^0 writes to thank the Gksellschaft do* 
Musikfreunde of Vienna for diploma of mem- 
bership. The letter is in their archives. P. 275 6, 
1. 26, /or 22 read 21. P. 281 6, 1. 37, add At 
this time he rewrote ' Infelice,' tiie second pub- 
lished version of which is dated Leipzig, Jan. 15, 
1843. P. 287 a, 1. 4 from bottom, read He re- 
turned to Leipzig on Dec. 3, bringing Miss Lind 
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with him (Mr. Rockstro's infonnation) ; and two 
lines lower, for Miss Lind read her. P. a88 a. 
Add as a foot-note : On this occasion he dis- 
covered the two redundant bars in the Trio of 
Beethoven^s Symphony, which had remained un- 
corrected, notwithstanding Beethoven's protest 
to the publishers in 1810. P. a88 &, L 40, add 
As a reminiscence it may be mentioned that the 
holding C's for the oboe in the recitative of the 
Youth, in no. 19, were put in at the end of the 
first rehearsal, on Mr. Grattan Cooke's complain- 
ing that Mendelssohn had given him no solos. 
To note 19 add Mr. Bennett's Examination 
was reprinted and completed in the 'Musical 
Times' from Oct. 1882 to April 1883 inclusive. 
P. 394 &, I. 5, add After a breakfast with him 
at B. Hawes's, Thackeray told Richard Doyle 
(who told the writer), 'His face is the most 
beautiful face I ever saw, like what I imagine 
our Saviour's to have been.' Sir F. Pollock 
(Beminisc. i. 315) ' was much struck by his fine 
face and figure, and the excellence of his conver- 
sation.' Line 34, add They could also sparkle 
with mge like a tiger's (Moscheles, Life, i. 
324). P. 395 a, 1. 34. After Schnunm, add 
Vemet's was painted in return for an extempore 
fantasia on ' Don Juan.' Vemet sent it to the 
Mendelssohns at Berlin. (See Bebecka's letter 
in Eckardt's • David.' p. 39.) P. 300 6, after the 
canon, add A somewhat similar canon, written 
in the album of Mr. Parry in 1846, is printed 
in the 'Musical World* for Aug. 19, 1848. 
Another for two violas, ' Viola i. Sir G. Smart ; 
Viola 3, F. M. B. July 1831,' is given by Dr. 
J. F. Bridge in his • Primer of Double Counter- 
point and Canon.' P. 308. The dates given in 
the list are those attached by MendeUuohn to 
the autograph of the existing form of each work. 
P. 309 a. Op. 94, after ist version cUid with 
violin obbligato. P. 309 6, paragraph 4. After 
Chorley's 'Life,' add Eckardt's 'David/ F. 
Moscheles, 'Briefe'. P. 3106. Add (17). Ec- 
kardt, ' Ferdinand David und die Familie Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy . . . von Julius Eckardt' 
(Leipzig, 1888), contains 30 letters by F. M. B. 
(18). Felix Moscheles, 'Briefe von F. M. B. an 
Ignaz und Charlotte Moscheles . . . von Felix 
Moscheles,' Leipzig, 1888, contains many fresh 
letters by F. M. B. [G.] 

* MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
THE, was formed at Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1849, ^^^ ^^0 purpose of giving concerts of 
chumber-music, and made its first public appear- 
ance in Cliickering Hall Dec. 14 of that year. 
For a number of years the Club gave a series of 
concerts at Boston in each season, classical pro- 
grammes alternating with those of a popular 
character. The reputation of the Club extend- 
ing beyond the city, concert tours were ventured 
on, these being at first confined to towns in New 
England. By degrees its sphere of action in- 
cluded remote Western and Southern cities. No 
similar organization in the United States has had 
80 long a life, or has introduced to its patrons 
more novelties of every school of chamber-music. 
As occasion has demanded the Club has been 

• Copyrtuht I}U9 lif F. U. JtMEa. 
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augmented to six or even nine players. Its 
programmes have been varied by performances of 
distinguished pianists and singers. [F.H.J.] 

MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. P. 31 la, 
L 37, omit the words the present scholar. Add 
that Eugene d' Albert held the scholarship in 
1 88 1-3, and that the late scholar. Miss Marie 
Wurm, was elected in Jan. 1884. The following 
is a list of the conunittee, as at present consti- 
tuted (1887); Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. J. 
Bamby, Mr. J. Bennett, Dr. J. F. Bridge, Mr. 
A. D. Coleridge, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Sir George 
Grove, Mr. A. G. Kurtz, Mr. Henry Leslie, 
Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Mr. K. J. Pye, Mr. 
R. R. Pym, Dr. Stainer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
and Mr. Julian Marshall (Hon. Sec.) 

MENTER, Sophie. See vol. iii. p. z6 a. 
MERBECKE, John. Add that in 1550 he 
took the degree of Mus. D. at Oxford. 

MERCADANTE, Savbrio. Correct the date 
of birth, as the certificate of his baptism bears 
the date Sept. 17, 1795 (Paloschi). P. 313 5, 
L lOy for 1833 read 1831. Line 31. add date of 
'I due illustri rivali,' 1838. Last line, /or Dec. 
13 read Dec. 17. 

MERCATOR, Michael. See vol. iv. p. 304 
note. 

MEREAUX, Jean Nicolas le Fboid de, 
bom in Paris 1745, was organist of the Church 
of St. Jacques du Haut Pas. His oratorios 
' Samson ' and ' Esther ' were given at the Con- 
cert Spirituel in 1774 and 1775 respectively. 
These, and an Ode on the birth of the Dauphin, 
performed at the same concerts in Dec. 1781, 
are his only works of importance besides his 
operas, of which the following complete list is 
given in the supplement to F^tis : — ' La Res- 
source comique/ 1 773 ; ' Le Retour de Tendresse,* 
1774; * Le Duel comique' (partly arranged 
from Paisiello), 1776 ; * Laurette,' 1777 ; * Alex- 
andre aux Intles,' 1 783 ; Oedipe et Jocaste, 1 791 ; 
* Fabius,' 1793. He died in Paris in 1797. His 
grandson, 

Jean Am^^e le Froid de Mebeaux, bom 
in Paris 1803, became a remarkable pianist and 
a most successful teacher. He studied under 
Reicha from the age of ten, and appeared with 
great success in Paris and London before 1835, 
when he nettled in Rouen as a teacher, where lie 
died April 35, 1874. Of hb original composi- 
tions his studies are the most important, but bin 
fame rests chiefly upon his excellent collection 
published in 1867 under the title of * Les Clave- 
cinistes de 1637 k '79<^*' ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ great 
repute as a musical journalist. [^0 

MERK, Joseph. Add days of birth and 
death, Jan. 18 and June 16 respectively. 

MERKEL, GuSTAV. Add date of death, 
Oct. 30, 1885. 

MERKLIN, SCHUTZE, & CO. See Dau- 

BLAINE ET CaLLINET, vol. 1. p. 43I. 

METAMORPHOSIS is the modification of 
a musical figure or idea, made with the view 
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of putting it in a new light, or adapting it to 
changed conditions. In the later stages of the 
development of abstract mumo, composers have 
concentrated a great deal of energy on devising 
new ways of enhancing the intellectual interest 
of their works — as by maldng the continuity 
of the component sections more close, and giving 
a new aspect to the relationship of various 
movements, or distinct portions of single move- 
ments ; and most of these are based upon some 
variation or modification of a well-defined melodic 
or rhythmic figure. Such devices can be found 
occasionally in the early stages of modem in- 
strumental music, as in J. S. Bach ; and an 
example from Mosart,in which he welds together 
a Minuet and Trio, is quoted in the article 
Form, vol. i. p. 555. Beethoven was the first 
to make any very conspicuous use of them, and 
they are frequently met with in the ' working 
out ' portion of the movements of his sonatas and 
Rjrmphonies. A very striking example is quoted 
in uie article Wobkino out, voL iv. p. 489. 
The device is to be met with also in other 
situations, as in the first movement of the 
C minor Sjrmphony, where the well-known 

figure ini P b-- i JT!) I iH »t the outset be- 



in the 



contrasting key. Berlioz makes ingenious and 
characteristic use of the device in his Symphonic 
Fantastique, in his treatment of what he calls 
the ' id^e fixe.' Lisst also makes it a conspicuous 
feature in his experiments in programme music. 
Wagner makes more elaborate use of it than 
any one else in his great music dramas, and 
constantly transforms the character of his Leit* 
motiven in conformity with the varying nature of 
the situations. See also Leitmotif and Wobk- 
ino OUT. [C.H.H.P.] 

M£TA8TASI0. The following additions are 
to be made to theChronologicalList on p. 316a : — 

' Didone abbandonata.' For Sarro rtad Sarri, 
and correct the date of Jommelli*s composition 
to X745. Add to the names of composers who 
set the libretto those of Galuppi ; Scarlatti, about 
1734 ; Poipora, 174a; Piocinni, 1767; Kozeluch, 
1795; Paisiello, 1797; Paer, 1810; Mercadante, 
i8a3 ; Reissiger, 1833. 

* Siroe.' Add the setting by Piccinni, 1 759. 

* Catone in Utica.' Add Leo and Basse, 173a; 
Grauu, 1744; Piccinni, 1770. 

* Ezio.' Add Handel, 1731 ; Mercadante, i8a6. 

* Alessandro nell' Indie.* Correct date of 
Vinci's work to 1730. Add Leo, 1737 ; Gluck, 
1745 ; Piccinni, 1758 and 1774. 

' Artaserse.' Add Leo, 1 740. 

'Demetrio.* Add Hasse, 173a. 

< Issipile.' Add Porpora, 1733. 

'Olimpiade.' Add Pergolesi, 1735; Leo, 1740; 
Jommelli, 1765; Piccinni, 1761 and 1771. [See 
Olimpiadb.] 

' Demofoonte.' Add Leo, 1741 ; Piccinni, 
1762 ; Paisiello, 1773. 
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* Clemenza di Tito.* Add Leo, 1 735. 

* Achille in Sciro.' Correct date of JoaixiielIi*B 
work to 1745. 

* Ciro riconosciuto.' Scarlatti, 171a; Lieo, 
1737 ; Jommelli, 1744. 

' Temistocle.' Omit Caidara, as his ^vork is 
not composed to Metastasio's libretto. Add 
Porpora, 17^3; Pacini, 1838. 

' Zenobia.' Add Basse, 1763. 

'Antigone* Add Gluck, 1754. 

' Ipermestra.' Add Jommelli, 1752; GludL, 
1743 ; Basse, 1 751. 

* Attilio Kegolo.' Add Jommelli, 1 75a. 
'L'Isoht disabitata.' Correct date of Scar- 
latti's work to 1757. 

METBFESSEL, Albert Gottukb, bom Oct. 
6, 1785, at Stadt Ilm, in Thuringia, became Kjud- 
mermusikus at Rudolatadt, 1810, and Hoflcapell- 
meister in Brunswick in 1833. Be published a 
large number of songs of a popular tjrpe, mod 
part-songs for male voices ; some of his produc- 
tions, as for instance, * Krieger*s Abachied,* 
' Rbeinweinlied * and ' Deutscher Ehrenpreis*' 
are still popular to a certain extent, and are 
included in most of the collections. MethifeBsel 
died March 33, 1869. [M.] 

METRONOMK P. 330 a, L Vj.for 108 rwi 
308. 

METZLER The founder of this well-knowB 
business was Valentine Metzler, a nativa of Bio- 
gen on the Rhine, who opened a shop in Wardonr 
Street for the sale of flutes and other ixuertnunents 
about the year 1790. Be married an £nglish- 
woman, and his oi^y child was George Richard 
Metzler (i 797-1867), so well and kindly remem- 
bered by many of the musical profession and trade 
in this country. The firm is said to have entered 
upon music publishing in 181 6, and removed in 
course of time to 37 Great Marlborough Street, 
where, on the site of the original shop, but in- 
cluding neighbouring houses, the present ware- 
house standsl The only surviving child of Greorge 
Richard was George Thomas Metzler (1835- 
1879). ^^ gained a practical knowledge of the 
pianoforte in Grermany , and had a distinct literary 
bias, which he followed as far as opportunity per> 
mitted. Be became known as a writer of words 
for songs, Mrs. George March (Virginia GrabrieH, 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Benry Smart, and J. L. 
Batton, having set his graceful lyrics to music. In 
1867 Frank Chappell, who had acquired his know- 
ledge of business in the Bond Street firm of that 
name, joined the late G. T. Metzler in partnership, 
and fiom his suggestion the important agency of 
Messrs. Mason k, Bamlin, which practically in- 
troduced the American organ into this country, 
became a specialty of the Metzler busineaa 
Frank Chappell died in 1886, and since that 
date the business has been carried on by the 
trustees of the estate ^1888). The new premises 
referred to were completed and opened in 1878. 
So comprehensive is their (dan that there may 
be said to be no musical instrument in present 
use, or even part of a musical instrument, unre- 
presented in the stock, while the valuable copy- 
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rights of the publishing department include all 
manner of works, from fuU scores of modem 
operas to popular instruction books. [A.J.H.] 

MEYERBEER, G. P. 324*, L a6, /or i86i 
read i86a. 

MICROLOGUS. For corrections see Obni- 
THOPABOU8 in Appendix. 

MIGNON. Op^ra Comique in three acts, 
words by MM. Garr^ and Barbier, founded on 
* Wilhebn Meister'; music by Ambroise Thomas. 
Produced at the 0{jH$ra Comique, Paris, Nov. 17, 
1866, and in London, at Drury Lane, July 5, 
1870. [M.] 

MIKADO, THE. Comic opera in two acts ; 
words by W. S. Gilbert, music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. Produced at the Savoy Theatre, March 
14, 1885. [M.] 

MILAN. For corrections to lines 1 8-a i of ar- 
ticle see Gavobi, in Appendix. voL iv. p. 643. 

MILANOLLO, The Sistbbs. Add date of 
birth of Teresa, Aug. 28, and of Maria, June 19. 
The day of the latter 's death is Oct. ax. 

MINOR. See also Dat, vol. i. p. 436 a, and 

HSLMHOLTZ, vol. L p. 725. 

MISERERE. P. 3365, 1. 18 fipom bottom, 
add after the word Geminiani {i. e, Alfieri), and 
see vol. iii. 523 a, note i. 

MISSA DE ANGEUS. The name generally 
given to a very beautiful Plain-Chaunt Mass, in 
Mode XIII, prescribed in the Ratisbon Gradual, 
for use 'In Festis Solenmibus,' and appended 
to the Mechlin Gradual, as a * Missa ad Ubitum.' 
Judging from the internal evidence afforded by 
the freedom of its phrasing, and the Mode in 
which it is written, the Missa de Angelis would 
seem to be by no means the oldest Mass of this 
class now in use : its antiquity is, however, 
great enough to have obliterated all trace of its 
history, and even of the origin of the name by 
which it is now generally designated, and imder 
which it is perhaps more frequently sung than 
any other Maaa of its kind, both in its original 
form, and in the English translation used at 
S. Alban's, Holbom, S. Mary's, Paddington, and 
other London Churches in which Gregorian 
Services are encouraged. 

The number of Uie older Masses to which 
allusion has been made is very small. The 
Ordinarium Misss in the Ratisbon Gradual, 
published under the authority of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, contains : the * Missa in Tempore 
Paschali * in Modes VII and VIII ; a very fine 
'Missa in Duplicibus,' banning in Mode I, 
and another in Mode VIH; a 'Missa Beatse 
MarisB* beginning in Mode I, and another in 
Mode VIII ; the * Missa in Dominicis,* in Mode 
I and II; the 'Misssa in Festis Semiduplici- 
bus * and * In Festis Simplicibus,* both begin- 
ing in Mode VIII; the well-known 'Missa 
pro Defunotis,* beginning in Mode I, and in- 
cluding the &mous 'Dies irse* in Modes I 
and II; and some smaller Masses, sung in 
Advent, and Lent, during Octaves, and on 
Ferial Days. The Mechlin Gradual also gives 
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another ' Missa ad libitum ' in Mode XIII, and 
yet another in Modes VII and VIII. 

Some editions of the Paris Gradual add to 
these a spurious 'Missa Regia,' professedly in 
Mode I, but really in the modem key of D minor, 
composed by Dumont, Maltre de Chapelle to 
Louis XIV, in acknowledged imitation of the 
older unisonous Masses, but in utter ignorance 
of the principles upon which they are con- 
structed, and without a trace of appreciation of 
their true style or sentiment. This Mass was 
once very popular in France, and much sung in 
the Paris Churches ; but since the revival of the 
taste for pure Ecclesiastical Music, it has wisely 
been discarded in favour of the older Masses 
which it was intended to displace. [W.S.R.] 

MISSA PAPAE MARCELLL line 3 of 
article, /or 1567 read 1569. 

MIZLER, L. C. At end of article add a 
reference to the English edition of Spitta's 
'Bach,' vol. iii. 2a-a5. 

MODES, ECCLESIASTICAL. P. 343 a, 
1. 26, for Plain Chacnt read Plain Sono. 
P. 343 by end of second paragraph, for Poly- 
phonic Music read Poltphonia. 

MOLINARA, LA. Add that the air *Nel 
cor piti non mi sento ' is known in England as 
' Hope told a flattering tale.' 

MOUQUE, B. P. 351 b, bottom Une, for 
1849 read 1840. P. 35 a a, L 10 from end of 
article, add day of death. May 10. Line 7 from end, 
for a Pianoforte Trio read two Pianoforte Trios. 

MONDAY, Joseph. See Vowlbs, in Ap- 
pendix. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. For 
additions see Satubdat Populab Concebts, and 
add that the 1 000th concert took place on Mon- 
day, April 4. 1887. 

MONIUSZKO. Stanislaus. Correct date of 
birth to i8ao. P. 353 *i 1- '» M '858 read 1846, 
and add date of production of ' Der Paria,' 1809, 
and that he wrote numerous operettas, etc. Last 
line, /or in read June 4. 

MORALT. Add date of birth of Johann 
Baptist, Jan. 10. 

MORDENT. Example 4. It should be men- 
tioned that many excellent authorities consider 
it right to play this passage without the acci- 
dental, i.e. using A, not A|, as the auxiliary 
note of the mordent. See Spitta's ' Bach,' English 
edition, i. 403, note 89. Example 7, the last 
note but one should be D, not B. The sentence 
between examples 8 and 9 should be compared 
with the article Treatment op the Organ. 

MORIANI, Napoleone. Line a of article, 
for about 1806 read March 10, 1808. Add day 
of death, March 4. 

MORLACCHI. Francesco. P. 3666, 1. a8 
from bottom, add date of 'Raoul de Cr^qui,' 
1 811, of * La Capricciosa pentita,' 181 3, and the 
' Passion,* 181 a. P. 367 a, 1. 19, add date of * II 
Sacrifizio d'Abramo,' 1871. line 39, add 'Lao- 
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dices' (Naples, 1817), 'La Morte d*Abel* (Dres- 
den), and Donna Aurora' (Milan), both in i8ai. 

MORLEY. Thomas. The date of birth is 
established as 1557 by the title of a • Domine, 
non est,' in the Bodleian Library. It runs, 
* Thomae Morley, aetatis saae 10. Anno Domini 
1576/ 

MORNINGTON. Lord. Add date of his 
election to the professorship, 1764, and that he 
held it till 1774. 

MORRIS DANCE. P. 369 6, for the sentence 
between the two musical examples, read In 
Yorkshire the following tune, founded on that 
of * The Literary Dustman,' is generally used. 

MORTIER DE FONTAINE. P. 369 b.for 
i8i8 read May 13, 1816. Add date of death. 
May 10, 1883. 

MOSCHELES, Ionab. P. 370a, 1. 17,/or 
early m 1822 read in i8ai. Line 33, far May 39, 
1826, read June 11, 1831. Add that the 
' Life of Moacheles,' referred to in the hut para- 
graph, was transUted by Mr. A. D. Coleridge 
(Hurst & Blackett). His correspondence with 
Mendelssohn was published in 1888. 

MOSfe IN EGITTO. Line 3 of article, add 
date of the Naples production, March 5, and of 
that in Paris, Oct. 22. 

MOSEL. P. 370 6. add that he was one of the 
three chief mourners at Beethoven's funeral. 

MOSZKOWSKI, MoRiTZ. Line 2 of article, 
for Berlin read Breslau, and add day of birth, 
Aug. 33. Add the following to the list of his 
works :— 'Aus alien Herron Lander,' PF. duet ; 
'Johanna d'Aro," symphony in four movements! 
op. 19 ; 3 Conoertstflcke for violin and PF. ; 3 
Concert studies for PF., op. 34 ; 3 pieces for cello 
and PF.,op. 39; Violin Concerto, op. 30 ; Suite 
for orchestra, op. 39 ; Scherzo for violin and 
PF. op. 40 ; besides many PF. solos and duets, 
and four books of songs. 

MOTET. P. 374 a, L 7 from bottom, /or 
Motetti c. C read * Motetti C,' and add that 
the British Museum possesses a single part-book 
of this work. P. 375 a, in the musical example, 
for deviderat read desiderat. (Corrected in Ute 
editions.) 

MOTETT SOCIETY. In the list of con- 
tents, the titie of the fifth number of Division i 
is * Almighty and ever-living.' Six Hues from end 
of the same division, for Nannino read NaninL 
Lme 3 of Division 3, omit the • Do.' implying 
that a Nunc Dimittis of Gabrieli's is included 
At end of Division 3, add the following :— 

Bjrd,8»Teme0God.4T. Do. O five thank.. 4 t 

U«o.Iirt^lloTethe^4T. Do. Give ear. Lord. 4^ 

Mel. O pralM the Lord, 4 v. . Laoso Save m«i o nnH * « 

ssrShoircSrp^s;;:^;!" «-p«. '^-Th,wa, 4^ 

MOTTL, Fklix, a celebrated and highly 
gifted conductor, was bom at Vienna in 1856. 
As a boy he possessed a fine soprano voice, and 
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obtained admission to the Lowenbuigiaehe God- 
vict, the preparatory school of the Impeml 
Court Chapel. Later on he entered the Vicama 
Conservatory, where Josef Hellmesber^vr sooa 
recognized the eminent gifts of yoon^ MottI, 
who in due course obtained all the prizes iht 
college could award. The Acadanioal Richard 
Wagner Verein of Vienna elected him to the 
post of conductor of the society's concerts, and it 
was there that his eminent ability as a chef 
d'orchestre attracted general notice. In 1S76 
Mottl took part in the Bayreuth Festival per- 
fomiances of Wagner's 'Ring of the Niblung' 
as stage conductor, and he became one of the 
most active members of the so-called • Niblungen- 
kanriei.* Upon the recommendation of Deasoff 
he obtained the poet of conductor at the Grand 
Ducal Opera House at Karlsruhe, which post bt 
holds to the present day. It is due to Motti'i 
energetic activity that the performances at this 
opera house are now amongst the finest to be 
heard in Germany. A sworn enemy of all loa- 
tine work, he produced at Karlsruhe many im- 
portant stage works of modem times, inclodiflg 
Berlioz's 'Benvenuto Cellini,' and all the mu- 
sical dramas of Richard Wagner. Mottl has 
also obtained brilliant successes as a ooodoctor 
of concerts, and was in 1886 appointed by the 
Bayreuth authorities to conduct the festival per- 
formances of * Tristan and Isohle,' a task whkh 
he accomplished to perfection. He has com- 
posed an opera, 'Agnes Bemauer' (succeMfuny 
produced at Weimar in 1880), and a oonsiderabk 
number of songs for one voice and pianoforte 
accompaniment. He has Utoly orchestrated 
Liszt s pianoforte solo 'St Francis of Assisi 
preaching to the birds.* It was played at the 
( Richter Concert of June 4. 1888. [C.A,1 

i MOUTON, Jean. P. 378 b, at end of note 6. 
correct reference to K. i, d. 7. P. ^70 a. L 16- 
forSkreadaS. ^ 379 «, l 10, 

t MOZART. P. 381 a, 1. 15 from bottom, Tbr 
pianoforte read harpsichord. P. 384 a, Lai; for 
187a read 1772. P. 3876, I. 14, /or 1871 W 
i 1 781. P. 388 6, 1. 33,/or Aug. 16 read Aug. 4. 
I P. 400 6,1. 19 from bottom, /or 1778 read 1788 
1 P. 401 a, 1. 26, /or PF read violin. P. 405 h, 
I 1. a I, /or considerably advanced rsa<f completed! 
P. 406 a, 1. 8 from bottom,/or 1850 read 1858. 
The notice of Mozart can scarcely be considered 
! complete without some mention of works, un- 
! doubtedly spurious, which have been attributed 
to him, and of those which the best authorities con- 
sider at leastdoubtful, especially assomeimportant 
; works are included in these categories. Of the 
former class Kochel's Catalogue enumerates 63, 
of the latter 47. The most important are va- 
rious masses, published, together with Mozut'a 
genuine ones, by Novello in his arrangement for 
organ and voices. Those in E b (Novello's noa. 
13 and 16), and in C (his no. 17), Kochel r^ 
I gards as of doubtful authorship (Appendix noa. 
185, 186). Novello's no. 7 in B b, of which the 
score and parts were published by C. F. Peters 
at Leipzig as by Mozart, is believed by a writer 
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in the ' Allgemeine musikAliaohe Zeitung ' (xiv. 
p. 829) to be Bparious, which opinion is shared 
by O. Jahn (ed. i, i. 673), who states that there 
were no clarinets in the Salzburg orchestra 
when Mozart was there ; to which Kochel adds 
that we know enough of Mozart's subsequent 
life at Mannheim, Munich, and Vienna before 
1 784, from his own letters, to be sure that he 
then wrote no Mass except that in C minor. To 
which must be added that Mozart's widow stated 
that this Mass was composed by F. X. Suss- 
mayer. Two short Masses (NoveUo's nos. 8 and 
9) in C and G were published by M. Falter at 
Munich as Mozart's, but are said to be by 
Gleissner of Munich. A short Requiem in D 
minor was published by Simrock at Bonn (No- 
vello's no. 18) as Mozart's; but Kochel says it 
is certain that Mozart never wrote any Requiem 
except his celebrated last composition. 

The most important of these spurious Masses 
is that which was published in score by N. Sim- 
rock at Bonn in i8ai, and by Novello for organ 
and voices as no. la. This Mass commences in 
G, but is chiefly in C and its related keys, and 
ends in C. The reviewer in the 'Allgemeine 
musikalische Zeitung' xxiii. p. 648, for Oct. 
1 8a I declares that he had possessed it for thirty 
years, and argues for its genuineness (notwith- 
standing that the style is rather showy, more 
calculated to please Uie Archbishop of Salzburg 
than to satisfy Mozart himself). But in July 
1826 Ritter Ign. von Sey fried opened a contro- 
versy on the subject in the * Csecilia * (vol. v. 
Heft 17, p. 77) with 'Scruples concerning the 
Mass in G published by Simrock in the name of 
Mozart,' in which he enumerated especially 
weaknesses in part-writing and tonality, and 
other fftults, and pronounced it spurious. In 
Heft 22 of the same journal the publisher of the 
Mass declared that he had received it from Carl 
Zulehner, who would doubtless explain how he 
had come into possession of the MS., the hand- 
writing of which was similar to Mozart's, but 
probably not his. But Zulehner made no an- 
swer to the challenge. Jahn (i. 672) agrees with 
Sey fried, and adds that ' the treatment of the 
instruments, especially the bassoons, is quite 
different from Mozart's manner in his Salzburg 
masses.' And Kochel adds, 'This Mass is declared 
by all connoisseurs to be decidedly spurious.' To 
this another testimony can now be added. The 
violinist Leopold Jansa recognised it as a Mass 
in which he used to sing as a boy in a musical 
school in his native country of Bohemia, where it 
was known as ' Miiller's Mass.* This would take 
us back to about 181 2, long before its first pub- 
lication by Simrock in 182 1. If Miiller was 
really the composer's name, it ought to be pos- 
sible to discover him. As regards his age, he 
might be August Eberhardt Mulleb. And he is 
named in Kochel's Catalogue (App. no. 286) on 
the authority of a Catalogue of Breitkopfs, as 
the real composer of some variations pub'ixs/ted as 
Mozart's own ; besides which, two songs, also 
published as Mozart's, are attributed to ' Miil- 
ler ' by Kochel (nos. 248, 249) on the authority 
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of a writer in the 'Allgemeine musikalische 
Zeitung' (i. 745). But as a musician of North 
Germany he was perhaps hardly likely to be 
known in manuscript copies in Bohemia. Wen- 
zel Miiller, music composer at the various 
theatres in Vienna from 1786 is more likely in 
the latter respect, but his serious music is ex- 
tremely unimportant. If the name MuUer be 
discarded, it might be asked whether Zuleh- 
nor may not have palmed off a work of hib 
own on Simrock as Mozart's. Zulehner was 
well acquainted with Mozart, and worked for 
Simrock, who published two choruses from 
* Thames,' arranged for four voices vdth pianoforte 
accompaniment by Zulehner, which are quite 
different fr^m those in Mozart's ' Thames ' to 
the same words, and are therefore placed by 
Kochel in the list of spurious works (no. 343). 
This seems a parallel case to that of the Mass, 
of which Simrock published both the score and 
an arrangement for four voices and pianoforte by 
Zulehner. The same publisher pubhshecl also an 
arrangement for Mozart's (genuine) symphonies 
as trios for PF., violin and violoncello, by 
Zulehner. Moreover Zulehner v^as the possessor 
of a Mass in C bearing Mozart's name, and called 
the ' Coronation Mass.' This was a mere pas- 
ticcio of pieces taken from 'Cosi fan tutte,' 
transposed, altered, and joined together by in- 
tervening chords. Zulehner is said to have 
maintained that the mass was the original work, 
and that Mozart 'plundered' his own work (as 
Jahn says) to produce the opera. This is 
perhaps the most damaging fact yet ascertained 
to Zulehner 's reputation. Jahn says : ' That 
the mass is pieced together frrom the opera by 
some church-musician is proved by the existence 
of passages not belonging to the opera, and by the 
mode in which the borrowed treasure is em- 
ployed ; and no musician to whom I have shown 
the mass doubted this' (Jahn, iv. Beilage 5). 
Two other remarks may be made. It rather 
seems as if the mass were put together from two 
distinct sources. The Kyrie is in G, the Gloria 
is in C ; the Mass ends in C, and the middle move- 
ments are in keys related to C, but not for the 
most part to G : F, A minor, G, and C minor. It 
seems, therefore, as if we had a mass in C minus 
the Kyrie, and as if a Kyrie from some other 
source had been prefixed to complete it. It is 
finally interesting to note that the only really 
strong movement in the Mass, the great fugue 
'Cum sancto spiritu,' which is well worthy of 
Mozart, is expressly stated by Simrock in his 
answer to Seyfried to have been performed, long 
before the publication of this Mass, in the chapel 
of the Elector of Cologne in a Mctss of Mozart's ; 
and he gives no such testimony of any other part of 
this Mass. It may therefore be possible to cling 
to the belief that this single movement is genuine. 
The other spurious works are less important. 
Most have never been published, or published 
only once or twice by obscure publishers in Grer- 
many. There are, however, 39 spurious songs 
in vogue, published chiefly by Rellstab at Ber- 
lin »nd Andr^ at Offenbach, of some of which 
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the true compoBen are known. One is the bean- 
tifal bass air ' lo ti lasdo, cara, addio ' (published 
in Suppl. to ' Allg. musik. Zeitong/ i.), which is 
by G. von Jacquin (Eochel, App. nos. 245-283). 
Among the doabtM pieces are reckoned three 
Divertimenti for wind instruments, a sonata in 
C minor, and a romance for pianoforte in Ab 
(ib. 226-228, 204, 205). [R.M.] 

MULLER, Add date of birth of AsoiDins 
Ghbistoph, July 2, 1766. 

MULLER, A. E. Add day of death, Dec. 3. 

MULLER, Christian, of Amsterdam, be- 
tween 1720 and 1770 built the finest organs in 
Holland, and especially the celebrated instru- 
ment at Haarlem in 1738. See also vol. iL 
p. 602. [V. de P.] 

MULLER, IwAN, a renowned clarinettist, 
bom at Reval, Dec. 3, 1786, appeared first in 
Paris in 1809, where be brought out many of 
his structural improvements in the instrument, 
and where, after a residence of some years, and 
a successful concert tour through all the principal 
European cities, undertaken in 1820-1826, he 
was appointed professor in the Conservatoire. 
In later life he' returned to Germany, and died 
at Biickeburg Feb. 4. 1854. His compositions 
have an educational value for players of his 
instrument, but beyond that they are of no 
importance. His beet production is a ' Gamme 
pour la nouvelle Clarinette,* published at Berlin 
in 1825. (Mendel's Lexicon.) [M.] 

MULLER, Wenzsl. bom Sept. 26, 1767, at 
Tumau in Moravia, was for some time a pupil 
of Dittersdorf, and became conductor in the 
Brnnn Theatre in 1783, and three years after- 
wards, when only nineteen, obtained a similar 
post at Marinelli's theatre in Vienna. The rest 
of his life was spent in the capital, with the 
exception of the years 1808-13, during which 
he was director of the opera at Prague, where his 
daughter Therese, afterwards known as Madame 
Griinbaum, was engaged as a singer. On his 
return to Vienna, he become conducter at the 
Leopoldstadt Theatre, and retained the post 
until within a short time of his death, which 
took place at Baden near Vienna, on Aug. 3, 
1835. As a composer of light operas, he en- 
joyed enormous popularity for many years, and 
his productions in this kind are said to num- 
ber over 200. His more ambitious works, as 
symphonies, masses, etc., were less successfuL 
Among his dramatic works may be mentioned : 
— * Das Sonnenfest der Braminen * (i 790) ; * Das 
neue Sontagskind ' (1793) ; ' Die Sch western von 
Prag' (1794); 'Die Teufelsmilhle auf dem 
Wienerberge * (1799). A peculiar interest at- 
taches to his ' Zauberzither' or 'Kasper der 
Fagottist,' produced June 8, 1791, since Schika- 
neder took several suggestions from it for the 
plot of • Die Zauberflote/ In 1818 Miiller pro- 
duced his * travestierte Zauberfiote.' (MendeFs 
Lexicon ; Riemann^s Opemhandbuch.) [M.] 

MUFF AT, August Gottlieb. For date of 
birth read April 17, 1683, and add date of death, 
Dec. 10, 1770. 
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MUSICA FICTA. P. 414 a, L 7. etc, fk?r in 
some new mode to which the composer mast be 
supposed to have modulated, retui upon one of 
the Regular or Conceded Modulations of tlie 
Mode in question. 

MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. The list of 
Vice-Presidents for thepreaent season (188S-0X 
is as follows :—Prof: W. G. Adams; B. H. M. 
Bosanquet ; J. F. Bridge, Mu8.D. ; W. Chappell ; 
G. F. Cobb; F. £. Gladstone, Mos.D. ; Otto 
Groldschmidt ; Sir George Grove; J. Higg;s; 
Mus. B. ; W. H. Monk, Mus. D. ; G. A. Osborne : 
W. Pole, Mu8.D.; C. K Salaman; J. Stainer, 
Mus. D. The ordinary members of council are as 
follows :— H. C. Banister; C. A. Barry ; Major 
G. A. Crawford; W.H.Cuinming8; F. W. D&v^n- 
port (Hon. Sec.) ; F. F^^beger; A. H. D. Ptender- 
gast; £. Prout; W. de M. Sergison; T. L. Soatli- 
gate ; C. E. Stephens. The auditors are Meeera. 
D. J. Blaikley and W. S. Collard. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, COLLBC- 
TIONS OF. Modem collections of mnsdcal in- 
struments are of the nature of muBenma, but 
those of the i6th, 17th and i8th oentorios were 
intended for use. The finest and most complete 
at the present time are those provided with im- 
portant catalogues, viz. — 

London. South Kensington Museom, oat»- 
logued by Carl Engel. 

Pabis. Conservatoire de Mosiqae et de 
Declamation, catal. by Gustavo Chouquet. 

Brussels. Conservatoire Royal, catal. by 
Victor MahiUon. 

Flobenob. Eraus Collection, cataL by Alee- 
sandro Elraus figlia 

Manohbstbb. Boddington Collection, acquired 
and catalogued by J. Eendrick Pyne, Esq., or- 
ganist of lii^nchester Cathedral. 

Milan. Arrigoni Collection, cataL by L. Arri- 
goni. 

After these may be named more or less im- 
portant collections to be found at 

Antwebp. The Italian instruments of Mr. 
Wilmotte ; Museum of Mr. Steen. The Plantiii 
Museum contains a curious harpsichord. 

Baslb. Museum of Antiquities. 

Bbblin. Hochschule f&r Musik (a collection 
recently acquired from Herr Paul de Wit, 
Leipzig) ; Hohenzollem Museum (so fiu* as 
various instruments are preserved that have 
belonged to members of that fiunily); Kunst 
und Gewerbe Museum. 

Boloona. Museo Civioo. 

Bbuobs. Le Mus^ archeologiqae. 

BuDA Pbsth. National Hungarian Musenm. 

Caibo. Sig. F. Aniioi (Egyptian instruments). 

Clatdon, Buckinghamslure. Sir Harry Ver- 
ney, Bart., M.P. (Javanese instruments fonnerly 
belonging to Sir Stamford Raffles). 

Dabmstadt. Museum of Antiquities. 

Delpt. Mr. T. C. Boers. 

Dublin. Trinity College (under oare of Pro- 
fessor Sir Robert Stewart, Mus. Doa) 

Edinbubqh. Music Class Room of the Uni- 
versity (under care of Professor Sir Herbert 
OakelevV 
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Gbnoa. Mueeum contains the famoiui Goftr- 
nerius that belonged to Paganini. 

Glasgow. Andenon's College. 

Thb Hague. Mr. Scheurleer. 

Helsinofobs. Mus^ ethnographiqae. 

HoRSTEAD, Norfolk. C. B. Day, Esq., 45rd 
Light Infantry (Indian instruments). 

Lbtden. Mus^ ethnographique. 

LoNiX)N. H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh 
(violins) I John Broad wood & Sons (keyboard 
instruments) ; Mile. Marie Deoca; George 
Donaldson, Esq.; Messrs. Arthur and Alfred 
HiU; A. J. Hipkins, Esq., F.S.A. ; India 
Museum ; G. T. Lock, Esq. ; London Mission- 
ary Society ; Otto Peiniger, Esq. (Harrow) ; 
Royal College of Music (chiefly Indian instru- 
ments, the ^vision of a collection between the 
Royal College and the Brussels Conservatoire, 
presented by the Rajah Sir Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore) ; Rudall Carte & Co. (wind instruments). 

Maobid. Archaeological Museum. 

MiDDLEBUBG (Zealand). Museum. 

Milan. Museo Musicale (Extra-European) ; 
Museum of the Conservatorio. 

MoDENA. Count L. F. Valdrighi. 

Moscow. Mus^ Dachkoff. 

Munich. National Museum. 

Naples. Museo Nazionale. 

NuBEMBSBG. Germanisches Museum. 

OXPOBD. Mr. T. W. Taphouse ; Pitt-Rivers 
Museum (ethnological). 

Paris. Mr. E. Gand ( violins) ; Messrs. Pleyel 
Wolff & Cie. (keyboard instruments) ; Hdtel 
Cluny. 

Rbnaix, Belgium. Mr. Abel lUgibo; Mr. 
C^sar Snoeck. 

Rome. The Vatican. 

Ross, Hereford. H. C. Moffiktt. Esq., Good^ 
rich Court (Keyboard Instruments). 

Salzbubg. The Mozarteum; Stadtisches 
Museum Carolino-Augustenm ; Dr. Peter, Di- 
rector, Communal Museum. 

Saviollano. Cavaliere Maurizio Villa (Vio- 
lins). 

Southampton. Mr. W. Dale (Keyboard In- 
strimients. 

St. Petebsbubg. Museums of the Conserva- 
tory, the Academy of Science, the Geographical 
Society. 

Stdttoabt. Herr C. Klinckerfuss. 

Vbbona. Municipality. 

Vienna. Ambroser Sammlnng ; Museum der 
Musikfreunde ; Dr. Hans Richter (Chinese in- 
struments) ; Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild. 

ViLNA. Mus^ ethnographique. [A.J.H.] 

MUSICAL LIBRARIES. P. 4206, 1 17, 
for Canonicus de Silvestris a Barbarano rtad 
Has alteras Sacras Cantiones. Line 3a, for for 
rtckd after. 

The following additions and corrections are to 
be made to the article. The infonnatiun with 
regard to the German libraries is mainly de- 
rived from various numbers of the 'Monats- 
hefte fur Musik-Geschichte,' where further in- 
formation as to the contents of these libraries 
is to be obtained. For the account of the recent 
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discoveries at Durham, the writer is indebted 
to Dr. Armes.^ 

Great Britain and Ireland. 
Cambbidoe. a. The catalogue of the music 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum is now (1888) in the 
press. 

d. Trinity College Library contains a vellum 
roll of Early English carols, dating from the 
15th century. Amongst these ia a copy of the 
Agiucourt song. 

e. The Catalogue of the Peterhouse MSS. by 
Dr. Jebb has been printed. 

DuBHAM. The old MSS. in Durham Cathe- 
dral have been recently carefully collated and 
indexed by the present organist. They consist 
of four nets of books, all unfortunately imperfect. 
The old set contains about 40 full and 50 verse 
anthems by Tallis, White, Parsons, Hooper, 
Morley, Weelkes, Byrd, Batten, Giles, Tomkins, 
East, Gibbons, etc. The second set is rich in 
anthems and services for men*s voices only. The 
third consists of eight out of ten magnificent 
folio volumes containing Preces and Psalms for 
special days by Bvrd, Gibbons, William and 
Edward Smith ; and services by Shepherd, Par- 
sons, Batten, and others. The fourth set con- 
sists of organ parts of practically all the anthems 
and services used in the Cathedral from Tallis 
toPurcell. 

London, o. British Museum. The statement 
at vol. ii. p. 419 that the collection is not strong in 
early printed music is no longer the case. The col- 
lection of madrigals is extremely fine, and there 
are no fewer than i a works printed by Petruod, 
of which only two are incomplete. The collection 
was increased in 1886 by Uie acquisition, from 
M. Kockx of Antwerp, of a large number of 
works printed at the press of PhalSse at Louvain 
and Antwerp. Many of these volumes were 
exhibited at the Brussels Exhibition of 1880, 
and described in Section D of the catalogue. 
The suggestion on p. 430 for the publication of 
a catalogue of the music printed before 1800 will 
be shortly adopted, and a new catalogue of the 
MS. music, which is much needed, is also in 
contemplation. 

c. Sacred Harmonic Society. This library hat 
passed into the possession of the Royal College 
of Music. 

RiFON. In the Minster Library is preserved 
an interesting volume of theological tracts by 
Gerson and others, on blank leaves of which are 
written two i6th century ballads for three 
voices. The first is entitled < A ballet of y« deth 
of y* Cardinall * (t. e. Wolsey), and the second, 
* A lytyll ballet mayde of y* yong dukes g^e,' 
(i.e. Henry Fitzroy, Duke of ^chmond and 
Somerset, a natural son of Henry VIII, who 
died in 1536.) The words of these ballads are 
printed in the Yorkshire Archseological and 

1 AAHM. Phiup. born &t Norwich In 1896. was educated In the 
O&thedral chotr of his n&tlre town from 1M$-B, and In that of 
Bocbeater trova 1848 to 18S1. He was appointed organist o! St. An- 
drew's. Wells Street, in 1807, of Chichester Cathedral In 1861. and of 
Durham Cathedral In 1882. He graduated Mns. B. at Oxford In 1888. 
and M us. D. In IfiM. His chief compositions ate ' Heaeklah.' written for 
the Worcester Festival in 1978 ; ' St. John the Brangelist.' written for 
York in 1881 : and several ■enrioat. anthems, and ocber Church musk. 
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Topograpbical Joarnal, ii. 396. The libraiy 
also contains some rare liturgical printed books, 
particularly a York ManuiUe (W. de Worde) 
of 1509, and a York Missal (Rouen) of 1517.^ 

Pbivate Collections, c. The greater portion 
of Mr. Julian Marshall's library was sold in 1884. 
A large part of the more valuable MSS. had 
been previously acquired by the British Museum. 

k. Mr. J. E. Matthew has a very fine and 
extensive collection of early treatises and other 
music, including a copy of Virdung's rare 'Musica 
getutscht.* 

Belgium, 

Ghent. The University Library contains an 
extremely valuable collection of MS. Treatises 
on Music, besides many liturgical MSS. 

France. 
Cambbai. The Public Library contains a 
precious collection of MS. church music by early 
Flemish and Burgundian musicians, besides 
songs for two, three, and four parts, dating from 
the 1 4th century. The collection was described 
in M. de Coussemaker's * Notice sur les Collec- 
tions Musicales de la Biblioth^ue de CambraL' 
(i843.> 

DOUAI, DlJNKEBQUB. LiLLE, VALENCIENNES. 

The few books and MSS. of interest in these 
libraries are described in an appendix to Couase- 
maker's work on the Cambrai collection. 

Pabis. a. An excellent catalogue of the rare 
musical works in the Conservatoire library, with 
illustrations and facsimiles, was published by 
the librarian, Mr. J. B. Weckerlin, in 1885. 

Oermany, 

Abnstadt. The Church library possesses six 
folio volumes of vocal music of the i6th cen- 
tury. 

A UGSBDBO. The Stadtbibliothek, the Archives, 
and the Historical Society possess valuable col- 
lections of early printed and MS. music, chiefly 
collected from the suppressed monasteries of the 
city. An excellent catalogue of these collectiona 
was published in 1878 by Herr Schletterer. 

Beulin. a. The catalogue of the Joachimsthal 
collections was published by Herr Eitner in 1884. 
Less important collections are in the Kgl. Kir- 
chenmusik-Institut, the Nikolaikirche, and the 
Berliner Tonkiinstler-Verein. 

Bonn. The University library contains about 
600 vols, of music, chiefly of the present century. 
Amongst the few early works is a copy of the 
1 51 7 edition of the *Micrologus' of Ornitho- 
parcu8. 

Bbemen. About 74 musical works belongfing 
to the Stadtbibliothek are in the care of the 
Bremen Tonskiinstler-Verein. 

Bbeslau. The musical works (printed before 
1700) in a. the Royal Academic Institute, h. the 
Town library, and c. the University library have 
been admirably catalogued by Herr Emil Bohn 
(Berlin, Colne, 1883.) These three collections 
are some of the richest in Germany in early 
printed music. 

d. The Cathedral library contains about 
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1000 musical works, of which 60 are in 

script. The collection chiefly consists of church 

music of the past and present century. 

0. The Dorastifts-Bibliothek contains a amaU 
collection of MSS. 

/. The church of St. Elisabeth contains about 
4200 musical works, chiefly church mueoc of the 
1 8th and 19th centuries. 

Bbibo. The Gymnasium containa a small bat 
valuable collection, chiefly of printed works of 
the 1 6th century. 

C A88EL. The Land esbibliothek cental ns about 
340 musical works, printed and MS. A^mongst 
the former are copies of Morley and Weelk.es' 
madrigals. Most of the works date between 
1560 and 1620. The catalogue was published 
by Carl Israel in 1881. 

Cologne. TheJesuitenbibliothekhasasouJI 
collection of printed i6th century music, in- 
cluding copies of Uie • Silium Musice Plane * of 
1506, and Wollick*s * Enchiridion' (Pane, 151a). 

Danzig, a. The Town library contains a 
valuable collection, principally of works of the 
second half of the i6th century. 

h. The Allerheiligen-Bibliothek possesses a 
small collection of the same period. 

c. The Town Archives contain six MS. volumes 
of music, dating from 161 1 to 1692. 

DoNAUESOHiNOBN. The library of Prince 
Pfirstenberg contains 13 MS. antiphoners (14^^- 
1 8th century) and a fragment of a MS. treatise 
on music of the 15th cent. 

Dbesdbn. 6. For \oo read 4000. The same 
collection contains a clavichord of the 17th cen- 
tury, and a harpsiohord and davyorganom, both 
of which are said to be by Silbermann. 

e. The Royal Public Library contained (in 
1872) 1177 volumes on musical theory, and 1468 
volumes of practical music. There are many 
eariy printed books of rarity, including a copy 
of the Mainz Psalter of 1457. 

/. The Dreikonigskirche possesses a few rare 
printed works, including the discant and tenor 
parts of Walther's Wittenberg hymnbook ( 1 524). 

E1CH8TATT. The Royal library is rich in rare 
printed liturgical works containing music. 

Elbling. a. The Marienkirche library con- 
tains 76 works of the i6th century and 85 of the 
17th; 13 Polish cantionales (1571-179^) *nd 
many MS. church compositions of the i8th and 
19th centuries. 

h. The Town library possesses a few rare 
books, including a copy of the Syntagma of Prae- 
toriuB. 

Ebpdbt. The Royal library has many litur- 
gical MSS. and printed books, chiefly derived 
from suppressed convents. 

Fbankfobt on the Main. The library of 
St Peter's Church is said (Monatsh. 1872, p. 2a) 
to be the same as that now preserved in the 
Gymnasium. 

GOttingen. The University Library contains 
145 musical works, mostly of the I5t)i and 16th 
centuries, many of which are of great rarity. 
An excellent catalogue has been published by 
Herr Albert Quautz. 
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GoTHA. The DucftI library contains a small 
but interesting collection, compritdng several 
rare early works. 

Grimva. The Landesschule has about 131 
works of the i6th and 17th centuries. A cata- 
logue was published by K. M. Petersen in the 
yearly school report for 186 1. 

GiiSTBOW. The Domschule library contains 
a small but valuable collection of rare early 
printed musical works, chiefly of the i6th century. 
They are described in the school prospectus for 

1853. 

Hannover. There are a few rare early works 
on music (including a copy of Bnrtius' 'De 
Musica/ 1487) in the Royal Public Library. 

Hkilbbonn. The Gymnasium library possesses 
1 6th and 17th century part-books, apparently 
of considerable value. 

Jbna. The University library contains about 
60 vols, of music, chiefly consisting of rare early 
treatises. 

LncaNiTZ. The Bibliotheca Rudolfina of the 
Ritter-Aknd^mie oontains an extremely valoable 
collection of i6th and 17th century music The 
catalocue of the printed books was published in 
the official programme of the academy (1876-8) 
by Dr. Ernst Pfudel. That of the MSS. ap- 
peared as a supplement to the Monatshefte fur 
Musik-Gescfaichte in 1886. 

LtiBECK. The Stadtbibliothek is said to 
contain valuable eariy German and Italian 
printed music An account of a few interesting 
volumes appeared in the Monatshefte fUr Musik- 
Geschichte for 1884, No. 11. 

LtJNEBUBG. The Stadtbibliothek is rich in 
musical works of the 1 6th and 17th century, 
both MS. and printed. 

Matbingbn. The Oettingen-Wallerstein 
library contains much MS. music : 390 sym- 
phonies, a 14 cantatas and oratorios, 114 masses 
and III works for stringed instruments — chiefly 
by composers of the late i8th century. There 
are also lao works on theory. 

Munich. The University library has a small 
but valuable collection of i6th and 17th century 
music 

Neisbb. The Kreuzheiliges Stift has a few 
printed works of the i6th century and also MS. 
liturgical works. 

NtJBN BEBO. The Stadtbibliothek possesses 1 3 
MSS. and 47 printed volumes of i6th and 17th 
century church music It also contains a MS. 
Antiphoner in eight folio volumes. 

PiBNA. The Stadtkirche library oontains 8 
1 6th century MSS. and 63 printed musical works 
of the 1 6th and 17 th centuries. 

Pbagub. The University library possesses 
a few valuable early MS. treatises, besides printed 
works of the i6th and 17th centuries. 

S0NDEB8HAUBEN. The Schlosskirche library 
oontains much MS. music, chiefly sacred cantatas 
of the first half of the i8th century. 

Stbassbubo. The University li brary possesses 

a small collection of early printed musical works, 

the rarest of which are the *iiarmonie * of Tri- 

tonius (Augsburg, 1507) and the 'Novas partus 
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sive conoertationes musicae' of Besardus (Augs- 
burcr, 161 7). 

Ulm. The Stadtbibliothek hns about 14a 
volumes of printed music, chiefly dating from the 
early 1 7th century. 

Vienna, c. Dr. Gehring's library was sold in 
1880. 

WoLFPENBt/TTEL. The Grand Ducal library 
and Bibliotheca Augusta are rich in music, es- 
pecially in hymns and liturgical works of the 
17th century. 

Wurzbuho. The University library possesses 
liturgical and choir books of the 14th, 15th and 
1 6th centuries, besides other musical works of 
interest. 

ZiTTAU. The Stadtbibliothek has a few early 
printed works, and several MSS., among which 
are 7 missals, dating from 1435, decorated with 
illuminations of great beauty. 

ZwiOKAU. The RathsschulbibUothek is rich 
in early printed music particularly in Psalters 
and collections of Hymns. There are also a few 
MSS. The library is described in the * Monats- 
hefte fUr Musik-Geschichte ' for 1875, ^o- ^i* 
and 1876, No. a. 

For many less important collections, see the 
< Monatshefte fUr Musik-Geschichte' for 187a, 
Nos. I and a, and 1873, No. la. 

Italy. 

Bologna. The library described in vol. ii. p. 
4a 5 belongs to the Liceo Comunale di Musica, 
not to the Liceo Filarmonico. The mistake has 
arisen owing to the Accademia Filarmouica 
being located in the same building. A catalogue 
has been compiled by ProC Gaetano Gasparo, and 
is announced for publication (June, 1888). 

Crespano. The musical library formed by 
Professor P. Canal is very extensive, and rich in 
musical literature. There are several eariy 
printed treatises here, and also a number oif 
madrigal part-books. A catalogue of the col- 
lection was published at Bassano in 1885. 

Florencx. a. Add and also some interest- 
ing MSS., particularly a volume (Cod. MS. No. 
58) containing compositions by the Netherlands 
School, descril)ed in the ' Monatshefte fUr Musik- 
G^esohichte/ 1877, No. a. 

Rome. The archives of the Papal Choir have 
been at length examined with the greatest care 
by F. X. Haberl. The results «f his labours 
have been published in an admirable biblio- 
graphical and thematic catalogue which appeared 
first as an Appendix to the * Monatshefte fut 
Musik-Geschichte,' and has since been published 
separately by Breitkopf & JBUrtel See Sistinb 
Chapel in Appendix. 

Venice, a. The library of St. Mark's contains 
much interesting music. Amongst the theo- 
retical books are copies of the works of Galilei, 
Aron, Artusi, L. Folianus, Zacconi, Zarlino, 
J. Froschius, Gafori, Omithoparcus, Burtius 
(' Opusculum,' 1487), and many others. The 
collection of practical munic is rich in part-books 
of madrigals, chiefly in Venetian editions. The 
following is a list of composers whose works 
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are oontained in this seotion of the library: — 
Agostini, Anerio, Antegnati, Archadelt, Aflola, 
BaccuBi, Balbi, Berchem, Bertani, Bianco, Caooini, 
Gambio Perissone, Corvue, Croce, Donato, Doni, 
Dorati, La Faya, Ferretti, Fiesoo, Fredtli, A. 
Gabrieli, Giovanelli, Otero, Gombert, della Gos- 
tena, Sigismondo dlndia, Ingegneri, Orlando 
Lasso, G. de Macqae, Manara, Sf arenzio, Marion 
d'Artois, Masotti, Mazsone, Merulo, F. di 
Monte, Monteverde, Nasco, Peri, Petrino, 
Phinor, G. da Ponte, Pordenone, Porta, Porti- 
naro, Primavera, Renaldi, Romano, de Rore, 
Rossi, Rosso, Rubini, Roffo. Sabino, Spontini, 
Stabile, Stivori, Striggio, Tarditi, Tigrini, G. dn 
Udine. Vecchi, Verdelot, dalla Viola. G. de 
Wert, Zacchino, Zappasorgo, Zuccarini, G. A. 
Bontempi, Crescentini, Crivelli, Fresoobaldi, 
GroBsi, Hartmann-Stunz, T. Memla, Miniscalchi, 
Moretti, Morlacchi, and Rinuccini. The MSS. 
include works by Marcello (2 Intermezzi and a 
Serenata, autograph, a treatise (1707) two can- 
tatas, an aria and two operas) ; 8. Albero ; D. 
Scarlatti (a Serenata a 4, and 15 vob. of Sonatas, 
1752-1757); Perez (8 operas, I75a-i755); 
Cafara; T. Traetta; L. Vind; Sarti; Graun; 
Perotti; Haydn; Mysliweczek (* Demofoonte,* 
played at Venice in 1769); Bonno; G«luppi ; 
Guglielmi (*I1 Re Pastore,' 1767); Naumann; 
Leuxiini ; C. Grossi ; Venier (Procurator of St. 
Mark's, 1732-45); Stradella; Mattheis; Brusa; 
Giaii (Theatre Airs, 1738); G. Porta; Porpora 
(Theatre Airs, 1727); D. Texradellas; Basse 
(five operas, 1730-58), and two oratorios; A. 
Scarlatti (opera* 'L'Eurillo/ and the following 
twenty-seven operas by Cavalli: — Gli Amori 
d'ApoUo e di Dafiie, Alcibiade, L* Artemisia, La 
Calisto, II Giro, La Didone, La Doriclea, L'Egista 
Elena, L*Eliogabalo, Ercole aroante, L'Erismena 
(two settings), L*Eritrea, H Giasone, L'Hiper- 
mestra, Muzio Scevola, Le Nozze di Teti e Peleo, 
L'Orimonte, L'Orione, L*Oristeo, L*Ormindo, 
Pompeo Magno, La Rosinda. Scipione Africano, 
La Statira, La Virtti degli Stndi d Amore, Xerse. 

There are also many detached cantatas and 
songs. The Gontarini collection, which is ex- 
tremely rich in operas (some autograph) of the 
early Venetian school, has recently l^n acbnirably 
cataJogued by Dr. T. Wiel, who has identified many 
works previously considered as anonymous. 

h. The Museo Gorrer has a considerable col- 
lection of music, chiefly MS. compositions of the 
later Venetian schools. There are many auto- 
graphs of B. Furlanetto, and church music, 
operas, intermezzos, etc., by Morlacchi, Ber- 
nasconi, Perotti, Salari, Pergolese, Jomnielli, 
Mayer, Lotti, BurzoUa, Bertoni, and many others. 
In 1 88 1 the collection of Gount Leopardo Martin- 
engo, consisting chiefly of detached vocal and in- 
strumental pieces, was added to the collection. 

Sweden, 
Upsala. The Royal library of the Academy 
contains 191 printed musical works of the i6th 
century, 198 of the 17th, and 120 of the i8th 
century. Among the earlier books are many of 
great rarity. [W.B.S.] 



MUSIGAL PERIODICALS. 

MUSIGALPERIODIGALS. Atcndoffir^t 
paragraph, /or 1828 read 1829. Add to notice 
of The Musical World that in 1886 it was pab- 
lished by Messrs. MiJlett, of Wardour Street 
Mr. F. Huefier becoming editor. In 1888 iu 
locale was changed to 12 Gatherine Street, smd 
in August of that year it was bought by Mr. 
E. F. Jacques. P. 427 b, 1. 30 from bottom, 
for 1843 read 1842. line 25 from bottom, mdd 
date of beginning of The Musical Mxawtimer, 
Nov. 1842. P. 428 a, par. I, add that on the retire- 
ment in 1887 of Mr. Lunn, the editorobip of T%f 
Musical Times was assumed by Mr. W. A. Bazrett. 
P. 428 a, par. 2, add that The Tonie Sol-fa 
Reporter has a department of ^Musical qoestioiis 
and their answers. P. 428 6, par. i , add that the 
proprietorship was transferred to Mr. Harry La- 
vender. Mr. Turpin edited TheMusicai Standard 
from 1880 to 1886, Mr. Broadhouse sncoeeding 
him for two years ; finally Mr. Ernest Bei^^iolt, 
B.A., became editor in 1888. P. 428 6, par. 2, 
add that in 1882 The Orchestra appeared again 
in a folio size. Par. 3, add that The Choir came to 
an end in 1 8 78. P. 428 6, par. 4, add that in 1 887 
Mr. \V. A. Barrett left the editorial chair. Amosig 
recent contributions to The Monthly MuHeal Re- 
cord, Mr. Pauer's ' Ghronological Tables and their 
materials,* and articles by I^. Garl Reinecke, Mr. 
S. Stratton, and Mr. Verey may be mentioned. 

At end of article add as follows : — 

The Musical Review^ a weekly musical jour- 
nal (Novello & Go.), lasted for a few months 
from the beginning of 1883. 

The Magazine of Music (Goates), a monthly, 
was established in 1884. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and contains a musical suppIemenL 

Musical Opinion and Music Trade Meviers 
(Fitzsimmons, monthly), has flourished since 
1877. ^^ ^^'^ illustrations, musical examples, 
original articles, etc. 

The Academic Gazette of Trinity College is 
owned by a company, but worked as the official 
organ of the GoUege, and published monthly b; 
Hammond & Co, Dr. Bonavia Hunt was editor 
of Musical Education, as it was then called, 
from 1880 to 1884. From 1884 Mr. Turpin hai 
edited the Academic Gazette. 

The Lute (Patey & Willis) has been pub- 
lished as a monthly journal since 1883, and was 
edited for some time by Mr. Joseph Bennett 
It is now altered in style and has six pages of 
musical matter to four of letterpress, with Mr. 
Lewis Thomas as editor. 

The Quarterly Musical Review (Heywood), 
edited by Dr. Biles, dates from February 1885. 

Musical Society (Morley), first appearibd 
(monthly) in March 1886. It contains articles 
by Mr. Hamilton Glarke and others, and a musi- 
cal supplement. 

The British Bandsman and Orchestral Times, 
circulates among bandmasters and members of 
military, orchestral, and brass bands. It was 
establisiied in September 1887, under the joint 
editorship of Mr. Waterson and Mr. Gope, the 
latter of whom is also proprietor and publisher. 
It appears monthly, with a musical supplement. 
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TheMeister, the organ of the Wagner Society, 
made its first appearance on Feb. 15, 1888. It is 
issued quarterly by Redway, under the honorary 
editorship of Mr. Ashton EUis and Mr. E. F. Jac- 
ques. Messrs. Dowdeswell, Shedlock, Glasenapp 
»nd Ba,rry are among the contributors. [L.M.M.] 

MUSICAL UNION. Add that the associ- 
ation ceased to exist in 1880, and that its founder, 
Mr. John Ella, died Oct. 2, 1888. 

MUSIC-PRINTING. P. 433. note i, for 
now read a copy of which is. The book re- 
ferred to was one of the most interesting ex- 
hibits in the Loan Collection of the Inventions 
Exhibition of 1 885. P. 435 6, 1. 28 from bottom, 
correct statement as to *The Musical Miscellany,' 
as that was printed not from types, but from 
engraved blocks. 

Henry Fougt*s Patent, mentioned in vol. il. p. 
435 h, of which the specification may be read m 
the Patent Office (No. 888, year 1767) states that 
the old * choral ' type consisted of the whole figure 
of the note with its tail and the five lines ; but 
that in his system every note with its five lines 
is divided into five separate types. The modern 
system is therefore vezy similar to this. 

A new process for printing music is that 
called * Gravure Chimique,* examples of which 
have been occasionally seen in the French 
* Figaro.* The music is first punched on a pewter 
plate in the ordinary way, from which a paper 
proof is taken and transferred to a zinc plate. 
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^itrlc acid is then applied, which dissolves the 
zinc where it is not protected by the ink, and 
leaves the notes in relict This stereotype plate 
is then used to print from in the ordinary typo- 
graphic press. Mr. Lefman, 57 Rue d'Haute- 
ville, Paris, who kindly expUined the process to 
the writer, also informed him that these clich&j, of 
the ordinary music size, can be made for 50 fruncs 
(£a)each. [See also Sohiubmann, vol. iii.p. 248.] 
Mr. Augener, of Newgate Street, London, has 
produced some beautiful specimens of music- 
printing. The music is first punched on pewter 
plates in the usual way, and is then transferred 
to a stone, from which it is printed. The orna- 
mental title-pages are equal to the finest copper- 
pUte engravings. [V. de P.] 

MUSIC SCHOOL, OXFORD. Add that the 
portraits, of which a list is given, have been 
lately moved to the New Schools. They were 
exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition in 1885, 
when Salomon 8 portrait was identified. See Add. 
MS. 33071, fol. 65, for a list of them in 1733-4. 

MUSIKALISCHES OFFER. To end of 
article add references to English edition of 
Spitta's Bach, iii. 191-7, 233, 292, 294. 

MUTE. Omit reference to Dolob Cahpana. 

MYSLIWECZEK,JosEP. Line 15, /or Nov. 
1772. read Oct. 1770. 

MYST^RES D'ISIS. Line 4 of article, /or 
Aug. 36 read Aug. 23. 
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NABUCCO. line 3 of article, for in Lent 
read March 9. 

NACHBAUR, Fbanz. Add that in 
1882 he was a member of the German Opera 
Company at Drury Lane, and on June 3 sang the 
part of Walther m * Die Meistersinger,' origin- 
ally sung by him on the production of the work 
at Munich in 1868. He also appeared as Adolar 
in * Euryanthe ' on June 1 3. [A.C.] 

NACHRUF. The German word expresses 
the idea, not merely of farewell, but of fame 
after death ; thus ' Elegy ' would be a more ac- 
curate translation. 

NADESCHDA. Romantic opera in four 
acts ; words by Julian Sturgis ; music by A. 
Goring Thomas. Produced by the Carl Rosa 
Company at Drury Lane, April 16, 1885. [MO 

NAGELI, J. G. Mention should be made 
of the *Lied vom Rhein,* given on p. 16 of 
Scherer*s collection. 

NAENIA. Add that a setting of the tame 
words for chorus and orchestra is op. 82 of the 
published works of Brahms. 

NAPLES. P. 446 a, 1. I, for towards the 
end of 1584 read in the year 1583. See also 
MasiOAL LiBRABizs, vol. ii. p. 425 b. 



NAPOLEON, Abthur. son of Alexandre 
Napoleon, an Italian, and Dona Joaquina doe 
Santos, a Portuguese lady, was bom at Oporto, 
March 6, 1843. He began to learn the piano at 
four years of age under the direction of his father, 
who was a professor of music in that city. At 
six years of age he played at the Philharmonic of 
Oporto. His extraordinary precocity at once 
excited attention in Portuguese musical circles. 
In 1850, 1 85 1, and 1852 he gave successful con- 
certs at Lisbon and Oporto, and was invited to 
the Court, where he played several times before 
the Queen, Do&a Maria IL In 1852 he went 
to London, and, under the patronage of the 
Duchess of Somerset, gained the favourable 
notice of the English aristocracy. In 1853 he 
gave concerts in the Salle Herz, Paris, and 
played before the Emperor and Empreas. Re- 
turning to London he played at tiie Musical 
Union. In Jan. 1854 he was engaged for la 
concerts at the KroU Theatre, Berlin, and hav- 
ing been presented by Meyerbeer, played at Uie 
pfdace of Charlottenburg before the King of 
Prussia. He studied with Mr. Hall^ at Man- 
chester in the same year, and undertook tours in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland (where the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin presented him, in public, 
with a testimonial of silver plate worth £100). 
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In 1 856 he played in Gennany and Poland, and 
made a tour in England in 1857 with Sivori and 
Piatti. In that year Arthur Napoleon went to 
the Braxils and was enthusiastically received by 
his countrymen. In the first four concerts he 
gave in Rio Janeiro he made a profit of over 
^3000. Having travelled through South Ame- 
rica he returned to Portugal in 1858. From 
thence he went to the United States, making 
several long tours, and to the West Indies in 
i860, where he played with Gottschalk in Ha- 
vana, and resided for some time during i860 and 
1 86 1 at Porto Rico. At this time the constant 
travelling and excitement of continued public 
playing proved prejudicial to that musical pro- 
gress which was expected of one so gifted. His 
re-appearance in London at St. Jameses Hall in 
1862, when he gave a concert with the sisters 
Marchisio, was not entirely satisfactory. He 
now perceived that serious study of the classical 
composers was essential to his artistic develop- 
ment and to the ultimate attainment of the posi- 
tion for which his natural talents fitted him. He, 
however, while not neglecting this discipline, con- 
tinued his tours, going again to the Brazils and 
Portugal, where he was charged with the direction 
of the opening f6te at the Exhibition at Oporto in 
1865. His last tour was made in Portugal and 
Spain in 1866, when he played before Queen Isa- 
bella. Owing to circumstances entirely indepen- 
dent of art, Arthur Napoleon left off playing in 
public at a time when he might really have begun 
a distinguished career as one of the first pianists 
in Europe, for which he had all the requisites. 
In 1868 he established at Rio Janeiro a business 
in music and pianofortes that has become the first 
in South America, the present style of the firm be- 
ing Arthur Napolea<T & Miguez. He married a 
lady of Rio in 1 87 1 . He has not altogether aban- 
doned music as an art, having written several 
successful pieces for piano and for orchestra. At 
the request of the Emperor of the Brazils he 
directed in 1876 the performance of Verdi^s Re- 
quiem, and in 1880 undertook the direction of the 
Caraoens tercentenary festival. [A.J.H.] 

NARDINL Add day of death. May 7. 

NARES. Add that he was bom shortly before 
April 19, 1715, on which day he was baptized. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL. Ad- 
ditions and corrections will be found under 
Training School, vol. iv. p. 158. The date of 
the incubation of the scheme is 1854, as in vol. 
ii. ; not 1866, as in vol. iv. 

NAUMANN. Add that Dr. Emil Nan- 
mann*s exhaustive ' History of Music ' has been 
'translated by Ferdinand Praeger, edited and 
furnished with very necessary additional chap- 
ters on English music by Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, 
and published by Cassell & Co. (1886). The 
author died June 23, 1888. 

NAVA, Gaetano. Add days of birth and 
death, May 16 and March 31 respectively. 

NAYLOR. John, one of our best cathedral 
organists, was bom at Stanningley, near Leeds, 
on June 8, 1838. As a boy he was a chorister 
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at the Leeds parish church, and also reoeired 
instruction on the pianoforte f^m the weU-knowa 
musician and organist Mr. R. S. Barton. With 
this exception he is a self-taught mjou At the 
age of 18 he was appointed organint of the p«nsh 
church, Scarborough, where ha soon began, ia 
spite of his youth, to promote a ta^te for good 
music in the town. He graduated at Oxfocd is 
1863 as Mus.B. and proceeded to tlie dfijgree of 
Mus.D. in 187a. In 1873 he became or^ganiss 
of All Saints* Church, Scarborough, whexv ia 
collaboration with the vicar, the Rev. R. Brown- 
Borthwick, he raised the musical services to a 
pitch of great excellence. He was here able ie 
make experiments in connection with the chant- 
ing of the Psalms which were not without their 
influence in bringing about the pablication of 
Dr. Westcott*s Paragraph Psalter. Dr. Kayka- 
is now organist and choir-master of York Minster, 
for which post he was selected out of nankeroai 
candidates in 1883. He is a musician of catholic 
tastes, and a composer of no mean merit. Bis 
works include, besides various anthems and ser- 
vices, the cantatas 'Jeremiah* and ' The Braseo 
Serpent,' written with organ accompaniskent, 
which were performed with great success by a 
large body of voices in York Minster in 1S84 and 
1887 respectively. [T.P^] 

♦negro MUSIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES. The nearest approach to * folk moaac' 
in the United States is that played or sung bj 
the negroes in the Southern States. Before the 
Civil War (1861-65) brought freedom to tb« 
slaves, the ability to read was very rare among 
those held in bondage. Indeed, in many of the 
States which authorized slavery, education of the 
slave was a misdemeanour. The tunes to whidi 
they danced or to which they sang their songs 
and hymns were, toerefore, traditionaL The 
origin of some of the tunes is held to be Africsa 
on these grounds : — they can be reduced to a 
pentatonic scale, which is the scale of musical 
instruments said to be stiU in use in Abyasinia, 
Nubia, and other countries in Africa ; they hare 
the same ' catch ' that appears in son^ still sun^ 
in Africa, according to the observations of several 
travellers. Both * catch ' and scale are alito 
common in the traditional music of the Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, and Magyars, the 'catch' bein|r 
the rhythmic device known as the ' Scotch snap.' 
There are, however, many tunes in common use 
among the American negroes which have neither 
peculiarity. The negroes have the imitative 
faculties very highly developed, and most of 
their tunes which do not resemble those of the 
old races were probably caught from Methodist 
preachers, whose system of conducting ' revivals,' 
with its appeals to the imagination of the hearer, 
was such as readily to capture these impreesion* 
able people. Many of the negro hymns have 
lines and phrases that show a Wesleyan origin. 
Traces of Catholic teachings are visible also, but 
these are infrequent. Resemblances between 
various sections as to the tunes and the wcuds 
used are noted by close observers, the differeucss 
being such as would naturally be produced in 
• eopTricbi ISM b7 r. B. Jiins. 
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the flight of time or by lapse of memory, as they 
were banded down from father to son or carried 
across the country. The tunes are sometimes 
minor (generally without a sharp seventh) and 
sometimes major ; occasionally a mixed mode is 
employed, beginning in a major key, and ending 
in either the relative or tonic minor; or the 
contrary course may be followed. And there 
are tunes which end on the subdominant or 
anywhere but on the tonic or the dominant. 
The negroes are very sensitive to rhythm. As 
one dances a jig, his companions gather about 
him and furnish a percussive accompaniment 
with bones (played after the manner of casta- 
nets) or roughly made tambourines, or, wanting 
instruments, by alternately slnpping their hands 
together and on their knees, keeping excellent 
time. They have songs for all occasions where 
they move in concert, such as loading or unload- 
ing ships, or working at the pumps of a fire 
engine. Their rhythmic sympathies are most 
strongly active on these occasions. Often one 
of a gang acts ns a precentor, giving a line or 
two by himself, and the chorus coming in with 
the refrain. This leader, when his supply of 
lines gives out or his memory fails, resorts to 
improvisation. A similar practice obtains with 
them at their religious and social gatherings. 
Sometimes the improvised lines will be given in 
turn by diflferent ones in the company who have 
the faculty of inventing thenu The women's voices 
have a peculiarly pathetic timbre within their 
natural range, which is narrow, rarely reaching 
farther than from A below the treble stave to D 
(fourth line). When forced they are harsh and 
strident. As a rule the tenor voices are dry, but 
the basses are generally rich and sonorous. A 
quick ear is more common than tunefulness 
among the race, but the effect produced by the 
singing of a great number, always in unison, so 
quickens the hearer*s pulse or moves him to 
tears that defects are forgotten. Their time is 
sure to be accurate. Of instruments in use 
among them the variety is small. Bones and 
tambourines are common, but the banjo is not so 
generally used by them as has been thought, and 
fiddlers are very rare. Sume of the slave songs, 
especially those that may be classed as hymns, 
were made known in the Northern States for 
the first time by small bands of singers of both 
sexes who gave concerts in the principal cities in 
1 871 and subsequently. One troupe (the 'Jubilee 
singers *) came from the Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and in the course of its tours, 
which included two trips to Europe, raised over 
150,000 dollars for the University, which was es- 
tablished especially to educate those who had been 
bom in slavery. Another came from a similar 
institution at Hampton, Virginia. One effect of 
their tours was the introduction of some of the 
•ongs into the religious services of the Noi*them 
negroes. It is observed, however, that the songs 
are everywhere gradually disappearing from use 
as the negroes become better educated. Their 
imitative faculties lead them to prefer music 
exactly like that which is performed in chorchea 
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where the worshippers are white. Some of the 
secular songs of the negroes have acquired 
peculiar distinction. 'Jim Crow' — the name 
both of the song and of the negro whose per- 
formance of it had a local reputation in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1830 — was, indirectly, the 
origin of the negro minstrel show, the most 
familiar example of which in England was 
that long known as Christy's. Many of the 
plantation songs were introduced into these 
shows, * Coal-black Rose,' ' Zip Coon,* and * Ole 
Virginny nebber tire' being the most familiar 
among them. A plantation song, * Way down in 
Raccoon Hollow, enjoyed a wide popularity set 
to words beginning ' Near the lake where droops 
the willow.* 

A few examples of the negro melodies and 
verses are appended. They are taken from th«^ 
collection 'Slave Songs of the United States.' 
The reader must understand that all of these 
are sung much faster than either the tunes or 
the words would seem to warrant, the rapid pace 
being a result of the negroes' strong rnythmic 
instincts. The first example shows a pentatonic 
scale, and the use of the ' Scotch snap.' 







bud-dy, ohs I wMh 1117 handa In d« mora-ln' ilo-rj. 



• — • — • ' **- 



T«n mj Jc-SDS hud -dr. ohl 



The following is an illustration of the use of 
an unconventional ending : — 




Tdtd. ilniMr. tarn to-daj. Turn tinner, turn 01 

A very popular tune, and full of pathos when 
sung by a large company, is the following : — 



Ho • bo • d7 know* d« tron-ble I*t« bad, 
, N N J- 



Ho - bo-djkiKmibut Jo-mu. No - bo-dyknomdo 



* — f — !* I * i 1 1 ' 1 * F~ ^ I j s- ^ 'H* r^ 



trao-bl«I'T«bad. . Olo-rj bal-U - lal 
[Bit] 



mom-ln' I wta a- 


walk-In' down. 
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Mwaomaber-rlM a-baaff-ln'down. O je^ Lord. 
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Dr. W. HowArd Kuaaell, of the 'Times/ 
describes in chApter xviii. of ' My Diaiy North 
and South/ a song which made a remarkable 
impression on him, and which, from his descrip- 
tion, appears to be the following : — 



t^n f 1 E s r ^ 


=3= 


k** J J ei 


*^ gnT«jard. inT«jud. I'm 


-2 ^'g :■ 


=^^$=^ 


Int^f^ 


^4=^ 



wftlk - In* troo' da gtwjid, Lajr dl« bo-dy down. 

The following is a popular song among the 
Louisiana Creoles, and the words give an idea of 
the dialect : — 



C^onu.'' 



BelU LayotU, 



Mo d«-Jft rott-M tout lAoMa. Fftncorontrpw-ofl 
Fine, Solc^^^ ^ 




bell* U-7otte. 

The subject has so many ramifications that 
full treatment is impossible in this article. 
Those interested will find it discussed in the 
following treatises by writers who have lived at 
the South, and made special studies of the sub- 
ject: — 

Dwight's Jonmsl of Mufie, Nor. 8, 1862. Letter, Miss 
McKim, Philadelphia ; probably the first oocaaion when 
public attention waa called to tne Slave songs. 

Continental Monthly, Philadelphia. August, 1863. 
Article, * Under the Palmettos,* Mr. H. G. Spaulding, 
with specimens of the music. 

Atlantic Monthly, June, 1867. Article, * Negro Spirit- 
uals,' T. W. Higginson, with the words of many of the 
most popular hymns. 

'Slave Songs of the United SUtes,' New York, 187L 
Words and tunes, the largest collection published. 

The Century, New York, Feb. 1886 ; Article, * Creole 
Slave Danoes.*^ April. 1886 : article. * Creole Slave Songs.' 
Both by Mr. O.W. Cable. Especially interesting because 
of the descriptions of negro customs in Louisiana, some 
of which are of remote African origin, and because of 
the explanation of the peculiar dialect of the Louisiana 
negroes— a mixture of French and English, sometimes a 
little Spanish, but each greatly modified by the negro's 
own method ca speech. Oottsohalk, who was a native of 
New Orleans, used some of the Creole music as subjects 
for free treatment on the pianoforte. Mr. J. A. Brook- 
hoven, of Cincinnati, has written a suite for orchestra, 
based on Creole tunes, which has been performed at con- 
certs in the United SUtes. [F.H. J.] 

NERUDA,Mics. Add that on July 36, 1888, 
she married Sir Charles Hall^. 

NESSLER, Victor, bom Jan. a8, 1841, at 
Baldenheim in Alsace, at first studied theology 
at Strasburg, but the success of his essay at 
operatic composition, a work entitled ' Fleur- 
ette/ and produced there in 1864, induced him 
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to devote himself to music. He then went to 
Leipzig, and obtained various poets as oondacior 
of male choral societies, for the use of which he 
wrote a set of part-songs, etc. In 1870 he be- 
came choral director at the Stadt Theater, asd 
in 1879 conductor at the Garolatheater in the 
same town. Meanwhile various operas had 
been brought out with varying saooeei. The 
list is as follows :— ' Die Hochzeitneise ' ( 1 867) ; 
*Domroschen's Brautfahrt' (1868); ^Kacht- 
wfkchter und Student' (1868); 'Am Alezaa- 
dertag' (1869) ; ' Irmingard/ a more amlAtioGs 
work than the previous productions^ in five acts 
(1876) ; ' Der Battenf anger von Hameln' (1879 , 
an opera which rapidly spread his fame through- 
out Germany, and which has attained an eiuxin- 
ous success; <Die wilde Jiiger' (1S81); ^Der 
Trompeter von Sakkingen* (1884); and 'Otto 
der SchfiU' (18S6). The success of the * Trxnn- 
peter' was almost as great as that of the ' Bat- 
tenfanger.* Both owe their popularity to an 
easy superficiality of style, which cximmendi 
itself to the less musical portion of the Germafi 
public When the ' Battenfanger/ nnder the 
name of ' The Piper of Hamelin/ waa produced 
at Ck>vent Garden Theatre by the English Opera 
Company on Jan. 7, 1884, it achieved a w^- 
merited failure. [^] 

NEUMARK, Geobo, bom March 6. 162 1, at 
Mtihlhausen in Thuringia, became librarian and 
secretary to Duke Wilhelm II. of Weimar, where 
he died July 8, 168 1. He was a renowned 
player on the harpsichord and viola da gRmba, 
but his fame rests upon his chorales, of wuDe of 
which he wrote both words and music. Of these 
the most important is ' Wer nur den lieben Gott 
lasst walten.' This and other chorales by whkh 
his name is known appeared in one or other of 
his collections of hymns. These were ' Poetisch- 
musikalisches Lustwaldchen/ etc. 165a, and aa 
enlarged form of the same book, publiahed at 
Jena in 1657 under the title of 'Poetisch- 
musikalisches Lustwald.' Two of his produc- 
tions seem to have been intended for the stage. 
They are *Keuscher Uebeespiegel' (1649), which 
Dr. K. £. Schneider (' Das musiktdischea Lied,' 
iii. 151) says is a kind of opera ; and ' Politisches 
Gesprachsspiel ' (Weimar i66a). [M.] 

NEVADA, Emma. See Wixom, vol. It. p. 477. 



NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Add 
that the society came to an end in 1879, the 
concert of June ai being the last concert given 
under the above title. The scheme was carried 
on for three years more nnder the title of Ganz*s 
Orchestral Concerts. 

NIBELUNGEN. Add that the trilogy, or 
tetralogy, as it is called in the article, was 
given at Her Majesty*s Theatre on May 5-9, 
1882. Four performances of the entire work 
took place. 

NIC0D£, Jbav-Louis, a pianist and com- 
poser of Polish birth, well known in Germany. 
He was bom at Jerczik near Posen, in 1853, 
was brought at an early age to Beriin by hk 
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fiftther, an amateur of muaicy who, after losing 
his property, earned a living by bis violin play- 
ing. Jean- Louis received musical instruction in 
B^lin, resided there for some years as a teacher 
and executant, and was offered in 1879 a pro- 
fessorship at the Dresden Conservatoire. Nicodi^ 
held thb post until 1885. ^ ^^ meantime he 
had won a reputation by his compositions ; and 
on coming forward as conductor of orchestral 
concerts was accorded by the public and the 
press hearty support and sympathy, which in- 
creased when bis talent for conducting became 
evident. Under Nicod^, virtuosi of the first rank 
are heard in Dresden, in conjunction with the 
bandof theGtowerbehau8,at the Subscription — or, 
as they have come to be called, the Philharmonic 
— Concerts ; whereas the excellent though infre- 
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quent concert performances of the Court Orches- 
tra did not admit of the introduction of the solo 
element. 

Amongst Niood^s compositions for orchestra 
are 'Introduction and Scherzo/ op. 11, * Maria 
Stuart/ Symphonic poem, Suite in B minor, op. 
17, 'Die Jagd nach dem Gluck/ and Symphonic 
Variations, op. 27; 'Das Meer* for orch. and 
male chorus ; ' Bilder aus dem SUden * (op. a8) 
and other pieces for PF. ; also music for cello, 
violin, and solo voice (B. k H.). [L.M.M.] 

XICOLTNI, Ebnsst. Add that he married 
Mme. Adelina Patti on Aug. 10, 1886. 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE MUSIKFESTE. 
Add to the table on p. 457 the following parti- 
culars of the festivals since 1880 : — 





T^. 


PiM*. 


Comdmetcn. 


PHm^pol Choral ami OrAmlrmiWorka. 


isn 




QtA» and T&iuch . . 


Handeri Samson ; Oade'i ZIon and STmphony In Bb. 


fi9 


IMS 


Alz . . . 


Wftllner .... 




«0 


1883 


Oolocne . . 


BlUarandBrkhau . . 


and Brahms In D. 


61 


104 


DOMeldorf . 


Brahmi and Tauach . 


Handel's Messiah ; Baeh's Macnlfloati Brahms's Symphonj In Pt BeeV 
hoTen's PF. Concerto no. 5. 


tt 


1886 


Alx . . • 


Bdn«ckeaodKrl«M . 


Sjmphony. 


«S 


1886 


OolOSD* • . 


WnUner .... 


Brahms, no. 4. 


M 


1887 




Bkhter and Tvudb . . 


Beeihoren's Kroica and Behamann's In Bb. 


65 


1888 


AJx • • • 


Bkbtor and Schwlckerath 


Messiah: Bach's 'Goties Zelt*; Mendelssohn's Ps. czIt; Broeh's 'SchOn 
phony, no. 9, Beethoven. 



In the small list of symphonies at the end of 
the article, the right hand column should read as 
follows : — 

No. 5, performed nine times. 

No. 7, do. eight times. 

No. 3, do. eleven times. 

No. 9, do. fourteen times. [HJ3.0.] 

NIEMANN. At the end of article, for 
twice read three times. Add that Herr Nie- 
mann sang the part of Siegmund in the per- 
formance at the * Nibelungen * at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in 1882, and that he recently (1887) 
took his farewell of the publia A son of his, 
Otto Niemann, also a tenor, appeared in a se- 
lection from 'Parsi&l,' given at the London 
Symphony Concert of Dec. 13, 1887. 

NILSSON, Chbibtinb. Line i of article, /or 
Aug. ao read Aug. 3. P. 4586, 1. 4 from 
bottom, add that M. Rouzaud died Feb. a a, 
1883. Add that she created the parts of Mar- 
garet and Helen of Troy in Boito*s ' Mefistofele,' 
when that work was produced in England, July 
6, 1 880. She played at the same theatre in 1 88 1 , 
since when she has only been heard in con- 
certs. She married Count Casa di Miranda 
in March 1887. She has retired altogether into 
private life since her farewell concerts, the second 
and last of which took place June ao, 1888. 

NISABD, Theodob. See voL ii. p. 614, note. 

NIXON, Hkkbt Gboroe, bom Feb. ao, 1796, 
at Winchester, was successively organist at St. 



Geoiffe's Chapel, London Head, 1817-1820; 
at Warwick Street Chapel; at St. Andrew's 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Glasgow, and finally 
at St. George's Cathedral, South wark, in 1839, 
which post he held until his death from cholera 
in 1849. ^^ compositions include five Masses, 
a Te Deum, ' Respice Victimae Paschali/ ' Do- 
minus regnavit'; a Cantata written for Mali- 
bran; Vespers for every festival in the year, 
many of them published after his death in two 
folio volumes, besides pianoforte solos and songs. 
He married in 18 18 Caroline Melissa Danby, 
who died in 1857, ^® daughter of John Danby, 
the glee composer, by whom he had thirteen 
children ; among them were 

Jamss Cassana (1833-1842), a promising 
young violinist 

Hbnbt Cotteb, the fourth son, bom 184a in 
London, was taught music and the organ by 
Deval of Hull, by Henry Smart, Dr. Steggall, 
and G. A. Macfarren. He was successively 
organist at various churches of all denominations 
at Hull, Woolwich, Blackheath, Spanish Place, 
and St. Leonard's, where he now resides, and is 
the local representative of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He received the degree of Mus.B. atCam- 
bridge in 1 876. His compositions include a sonata 
for piano and violin, played by himself and Henry 
Blaigrove in 1871 ; a pianoforte trio, first prize 
Trinity College, London, in 1880; sonata for 
pianoforte and cello; overture 'Titania* (Mr. 
Cowen's Concerts, Dec. 18, 1880) concertstuck 
for piano and orchestra ; songs. [A.C.] 
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NOHL, G. F. L. Line 9 from end of article, 
for 1870 read 1867. Add date of death, Dec 16, 
1885. 

NORCOHE, Dantkl. Add that he was bom at 
Windsor in 1576. Having embraced the tenets 
of the Romish Church, he was deprived of his 
lay clerkship and went to Brussels, where he 
became one of the instrumentalists in the Vice- 
regal Chapel. His name occurs in a list of the 
members of the chapel in 1641. [W.H.H.] 

NORDISA. Romantic opera in three acts, 
words and music by F. Corder. Produced bv 
the Carl Rosa Company at Liverpool on Jan. ao, 
and at Drury Lane, May 4, 1887. [M.] 

NORMA. Line a of article, /or Lent, 183a, 
read Doc. a6, 1831, and L 5./or 1855 read 1835. 

NORWICH FESTIVAL. Add that in 1881 
the festival was conducted by Signer Randegger, 
who still holds the past. The new works were 
Cowen*s * St. Ursula and A. Goring Thomas's 

* Sun- worshippers/ and, for orchestra alone, Bar- 
nett*s 'Harvest Festival' and W. Macfarren's 

* Henry V.' In 1884 ^® chief novelties were 
Mackenzie's 'Rose of Sharon' and Stanford's 
' Elegiac Ode.' At this festival Mme. Albani 
was not engaged, the principal soprano music 
being sung by Miss Emma Nevada. In 1887 
Mme. Albani again appeared, and contrary to 
previous practice, several of the younger English 
singers were engaged. The new works were both 
Italian oratorios, *The Garden of Olivet/ by 
Bottesini, and Mancinelli's ' Isaias.' 

NOTA CAMBITA. After the reference to 
Pabt- WRITING add in Appendix. 

NOTATION. P. 470 6, the statement as to 
the stave, occurring immediately after the first 
illustration, col. 6, is to be corrected b^ a refer- 
ence to vol. iii. p. 69a 6. P. 471 a, 1. 17, ^r 
two read three. P. 474 a, 1. 3 a from bottom, 
for or read and ; and see Chiavettb in App. 
vol. iv. p. 586. P. 477 a. L a4 frt)m bottom, 
for Scarlatti's opera, etc. read Cavalli's 'Gia- 
sone,' 1655. Compare vol. i. p. 47 a. P. 477 6, 
I. 17, add that the tenor part in choral works is 
sometimes indicated by two G clefs close to- 
gether. Messrs. Ricordi & Co. use a somewhat 
barbarous combination of the G and C clefs for 
the same purpose. P. 478 a, 1. 19-ao from 
bottom, for are usually reaci were formerly ; and a 
line below, /or Sometimes read In modem music. 

NOTOT, Joseph, bom at Arras, Pas de Calais, 
in 1755. From his earliest infancy he mani- 
fested a wonderful aptitude for music. His 
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father intended to educate him for tha ^rardi or 
the bar; and for the purpose of diTertan^ his 
mind from the pursuit ne most loved they sent 
him to Paris. It happened soon after his arrfvml 
in that city that a friend took him to St. Ger- 
main-des-Pr^ where, having obtained peniiia> 
sion of Lederc, the organist, to sit at the organ, 
he performed extempore in so ingenious a man- 
ner that Leclerc would not believe it possible 
the boy could be playing from his own ideas. 
Leclerc therefore gave him a subject, upon which 
the boy instantly formed a fugue, and acquitted 
himself so admirably that the great composer 
seized him in his arms, and, lifting him op as 
high as he could, exclaimed, in an ecstasy of 
delight, * Tu resteras h Paris.* His father, find- 
ing him to have really a genius for maaic> per- 
mitted the boy to adhere to the study of music 
as his future profession, and he consequ^tly 
remained in Paris, where he soon acquired a 
great reputation. On his return to Arras he 
was appointed organist there. His compoeitioiis, 
which were greatly admired by John Chtistiaa 
Bach, consist of four symphonies, three piAoo- 
forte concertos, and a number of sonatas for that 
instrument. And it is said that in his style 
of accompanying from a full score Joseph Notot 
was unequallea. At the French Revolntioo 
this excellent musician renounced music as a 
profession and came to reside in England. We 
regret not to be able to ascertain the period of 
his decease. The above notice is from a work 
called the 'British Minstrel and Musical Lite- 
rary Miscellany,* published some years ago in 
Glasgow as a periodical. No. 58. [C.HLP.] 

NOTT£BOHM. Add to his publicaUons, 
*£in Skizzenbuch von Beethoven aus dem Jahr 
1 803' (B. & H. 1 880). This contains the sketches 
for the £roica. His death took place at Gratx, 
on Oct. 30, iS8a. Since then the papers which 
appeared in the ' Mus. Wochenblatt* as 'Neue 
Beethoveniana,* with others of the same nature 
by him, have been collected by £. Mandycsew- 
ski, and published in 1887 by Rieter-Bieder- 
mann of Leipzig in a volume of 590 pages ; as 
' Zweite Beethoven iana.* An index to both the 
Beethoveniana volumes was published in Oct. 
1888. [G.] 

NOVELLO, EWER & CO. Add dste of 
death of Henry Littleton, May 11, 1888. 

NOZZE DI FIGARO. Line 5 of article, 
for 1876 rtforf 1786. 

NUANCES. For corrections of this article see 
Notation, vol. ii. p. 4686, 4766, and alto 535 b. 
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OAKELEY, Sib Hebbxbt Stanley. Line 13 
of article, add: — He received in 1879 the 
degree of Muh. D. from the University of 
Oxford, and in 1 88 1 that of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; he was created in the same 
year Composer of Music to Her Majesty in Scot- 
land. In 1886 the University of Toronto cen- 
tred on him the degree of D.C.L., and in 1887 he 
received the degree of Mas. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Line i^for some 10 read 25, 
and add that ao of the songs have been pub- 
lished in a 'Jubilee Album* dedicated to the 
Queen. Line 17, /or la read 18. Line 18, add 
& Jubilee Cantata for 1887. Among the sacred 
compositions add a motet with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Add that the annual festival 
mentioned in the third line from the end of 
the article, is due to Sir Herbert Oakeley. (See 
Reid Concerts, vol. iii. p. loi.) He has lately 
(1886) prepared a scheme for musical graduation 
at the Edinburgh University, which has been 
approved by the senate, and only awaits tlie 
sanction of the Chancellor and the University 
Court to come into effect. 

OBERTAS. 1 This is described in the ' Ency- 
klopedyja Powszechna* (Warsaw 1884) as the 
most popular of Polish national dances. The 
couples follow their leader, turning from right to 
left, and describing a circle or oval ring. The 
woman sometimes dances round her partner, and 
sometimes vice versd ; a song is often sung at the 
same time. The obertas is evidently regarded 
by the Poles as their national waltz, though, as 
will have been seen, it differs from the German 
waltz in several characteristics of the dance as 
well as in the style of the music associated with 
it by modem composers. Wieniawski*s 'Mazurka 
caract^ristique ' for violin No. i, bears the sub- 
title * Obertas ' ; it is deficient in the rough, wild 
character, without which the dance is scarcely 
to be distinguished from a mazurka. Boito in- 
introduces the obertas into the first scene of act L 
of 'Mefistofele*: 





> From 'Obrtca^' rifnlfyinc to turn round. 'OberUa' has i 
second meAntng, ooafiuion or perpIexUj. Tb« Kcent Ilea oo tiu 
IsylUbl*. 



Whether Boito was guilty of an anachronism in 
representing his i6th century Frankfort populace 
indulging in a national dance of Poland (to say 
nothing of Polish exclamations) is open to ques- 
tion. The Mazurka found its way into North- 
Germany only after August III. of Saxony as- 
cended the throne in 1733 (Brockhaus). Had 
the obertas been adopted at any time by the 
German people, such writers as Angerstein, 
Czerwinski, Voss, etc, could not have ignored it 
in their works on the art and history of the 
Dance; though their neglect to include the 
name of a dance known only in Poland, in their 
enumeration of dances of all nations, is at least 
excusable. However, the charm of these 
stirring strains, no doubt suggested to Boito by 
his Polish mother, renders very welcome the 
composer*B possible deviation from historic truth. 
Wieniawski and Boito suggest bv a drone bass 
in fifths the rude accompaniment of the bagpipes 
or other primitive combination of instruments. 

Tntto yanno alia rinfoia 
Sulla musica oonfusa 
Coai far la comamma— 

writes Boito for his chorus. The wild and romp- 
ing nature of this dance and music must have 
proved without attraction for Chopin, who has 
at any rate not included by name an Obertas 
among his Mazurkas. Nevertheless, we may 
recognize that in C major, op. 56, no. a (Vivace), 
as being in harmony and rhythm the nearest 
approach to the Obertas attempted by this fas- 
tidious and undramatio composer. [L.M.M.] 
OCCASIONAL ORATORIO, THE. A work 
of Handel, probably intended to celebrate the 
failure of the Jacobite rising of 1 745. It con- 
sists of an overture and three parts, among which 
are * O liberty,' afterwards transferred to * Judan 
Maccabeus,' some of the choruses from ' Israel 
in Egypt* and a Coronation Anthem, introduced 
into Part III. The words of Part I. are in great 
part taken from Milton's Psalms, and many 
numbers appear to be vrritten by Dr. Morell. 
(See prefl to the work in the Handelgesellschaft 
edition.) It was performed at Co vent Garden 
on Feb. 14, 19, and 36, 1746. (Rockstro's Life 
of Handel.) [M.] 
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OCTAVE. Add that an explanation of the 
term ' Short Octave ' will be found in toL ii. 
p. 588, and voL iii. p. 653. 

ODINGTON, Waltkb m, or Walter of 
Evesham, as he appears to have been indiffer- 
ently cidled, prolwbly took his name from 
Od<£ngton, in Gloucestershire. It has been the 
fashion among musical historians to identify him 
with the Walter, monk of Canterbury, whose 
election to the primacy was quashed by the Pope 
in 1239; but unfortunately the true spelling of 
his name was Einesham or Eynsham. The sub- 
ject of this article could not have been bom 
much before the middle of the 13th century, if, 
as appears beyond doubt, he was the Walter de 
Evesham who is referred to in a list of mathe- 
maticians as living in 1316. Upon this sup- 
position we may accept the date, 1 280, at which 
Iieland states that Odington was flourishing. 
In all probability his musical works were written 
early in bis life, his latter days being given up to 
astronomy, in which science he is known to have 
been proficient, from several treatises which have 
come down to us. His only known musical work 
was the *De Speculatione Musicee,* of which 
there is a MS. copy in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Another copy is supposed to have 
been contained in one of the Cotton MSS. of 
which the remains are now at the British Mu- 
seum. In this treatise Walter shows himself a 
sound musician as well as a learned writer, sup- 
plying in almost all cases examples of his own 
composition. The principal subjects he handles 
are musical intervals, notation, rhythm, musical 
instruments, and harmony, which latter term he 
uses instead of the old 'discantus'; he gives 
interesting definitions of such words as ron- 
deau, mot«t (which he calls * motus brevis can- 
tilensB*), etc. But the treatise is especially 
important for the study of rhythm in the 13th 
century. All that is known of his life is that 
he was a Benedictine of the monastery at Eves- 
ham, and that he was at Oxford, as stated above, 
in 1316. [A.H.-H.] 

OEDIPUS. Add that incidental music, 
choruses, etc. were written to the play by Dr. 
C. V. Stanford, for the performance at Cam- 
bridge on Xov. aa-a6, 1887. 

OFFENBACH. Add that he died of gout 
on the heart, at his residence on the Boulevard 
des Capucines, Oct. 5, 1880. His posthumous 
works include 'La belle Lurette, composed 
within a short time of his death, and ' Lies 
Contes d*Hofibiann,* op^ra comique. The former 
was revised by Ij6o Delibes, and produced at the 
Renaissance, Oct 30, 1880, with Jane Hading, 
Milly Meyer, Vauthier, Jolly, etc. (in English 
at the Avenue Theatre, March 24, 1883). The 
second opera was the composer's most cherished 
work, on which he had been working for years. 
For some time Offenbach had felt his end ap- 
proaching, and said to M. Carvalho, 'Make 
haste, make haste to mount my piece ; I am in 
a hurry, and have only one wish in the world 
— that of witnessing the pretnUre of this I 
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work.^ ' It was finally revised and partly ordiea- 
trated by Guiraud, and produced at the Op^a 
Comique, Feb. 10, 1881, with AdMe Isaac, Mar- 
gu^te Ugalde, Talazac, Taskin, Grivot, etc It 
was played no less than 101 nights in the year of 
its production. It was given in Germany, and 
at the Ring Theatre, Vienna, at the time of iu 
conflagration. Some of the music waa adapted 
to a one-act farce by Leterrier and Vanloo, * Mile. 
Moucheron,' produced at the Renaissance. May 
10, 1 88 1. Offenbach's widow died Aprfl 19, 

1887. ' [A.a] 

OLD HUNDREDTH TUNE, THE. This 
tune, as well as others in the Grenevan Psalter, 
has been so often erroneously ascribed to Goudi- 
mel, or the name of that composer appended to 
harmonies which are not hb, that it will be in- 
teresting to give here a transcript of the melody 
by Bourgeois, 155 a, as harmonized by Groadimel, 
1565. 




T-r 



In 1 56 1 Kethe wrote versions of twenty-five 
psalms for the enlarged edition of Knox's Aiiglo- 
Genevan Psalter published in that year. One nf 
these waa the Long Measure version of Psalm C, 
'All people that on earth do dwell,' to which 
the Genevan tune was then for the first time 
adapted. [G.A.C.] 

OPERA. P. 499 a, 1. 13, for Mantua read 
Modena. P. 501a, 1. 3, /or 1613 read 1615. 
P. 502 a, 1. 30. The drama called ' H Ri> 
tomo di Angelica,* etc., is ascribed, in Lady 
Morgan^s ' life and Times of Salvator Rosa,' to 
a composer named Tignali. This name is coih 
sidered by Mr. S. S. Stratton to be a corruption 
of Tenaglia, whose ' Clearco * was produced at 
I 'DiOly Telatnph.' Farto OorraspoodoM*. Got 7. IttO. 
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Rome in 1661. P. 506 a, L 3a firom bottom, 
for 1669 read 1 671, P. 507 a, 1. 15 from 
bottom, for (1677), 'AbeUzor* (ib.)i read 
(1675), *Abdelazar' (1677). Line 10 from 
bottom, correct d»te of ' Ampbitrion' to 1690, 
and four lines below, for date of < Don Quixote,' 
read 1695. P. 5146. 1. 3, for written in 1734 
read performed in 1733. P. 523 a, I. 14 firom 
bottom, for 1844 ''^^ iS43* P- 5^4 <>» ^ 39> 
omit ' Tbe Cnstle of Andalusia,' since thafe opera 
is not by Shield but by Arnold. Same col., 
1. 9 from bottom./or 1810 read 181 1. P. 535 a, 
1. ao firom bottom, for the same read the pre- 
yioos. Nine lines below, /or 1814 read 18 13. 

OPfiRA COMIQUE (second article with 
that title). At end add that the theatre was 
burnt down on May 35, 1887. 

ORATORIO. P. 549 a, 1. 1 3, /or 1745 read 
1750. 

ORAZZI E CURIAZI. Line 3 of article, 
for \*i^^rtad 1796. 

ORCHESTRA. P. 56a a, last line but one, 
for 1549 reoii 1649. 

ORCHESTRINA DI CAMERA. The title 
of a series of little instruments of the harmonium 
tribe. Tbey were invented and are made by W. 
E. Eyans, of London, and represent the orches- 
tral clarinet, oboe, flute, French horn, and 
bassoon. They imitate the timbre of the re- 
spective instruments after wbich they are called, 
and hare the same compass of notes. The clari- 
net and French horn are furnished with shifting 
keyboards, in order to arrange for the mechani- 
cal transposition of the parts when tbese are not 
written in tbe key of C. Tbe different qualities 
of tone are obtained by making the vibrating 
reeds of varying dimensions, and by the peculiar 
shape of the channels conveying the wind to 
them. The orchestrinas are chiefly intended to 
be employed as convenient substitutes for the 
real instruments at peiformances where players 
of the orcbestral instruments cannot be ob- 
tained. Dr. HuUab, in his 'Music in tbe 
House,' reconmiends them as valuable for the 
practice of concerted music, as well as for 
tbe purpose of supplying obbligato accompani- 
ments. [T.L.S.] 

ORDRES. Another name for Sdit£8, used 
by Couperin and some of his contemporaries. 
There is no difference of arrangement or struc- 
ture wliich would account for tbe employment of 
the two names. [M.] 

ORGAN. P. 599 b, L 31, for he read Mr. 
Barker. 

ORGANISTS, COLLEGE OP, an association 
founded in 1864 on the initiative of the late Mr. 
R. D. Limpus, with a view (i) to provide a 
central organization in London of the profession 
of organist ; (3) To provide a system of examin- 
ations and certificates for the better definition 
and protection of the profession, and to secure 
competent organists for the service of tbe 
church; (3) to provide opportunities for inter- 
course amongst members of the profession and 
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the discussion of professional topics ; (4) to en- 
courage the composition and study of sacred 
music. A council was chosen, and the College 
was opened at Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and 
afterwards located at 95 Great Russell Street. 
The College of Organists is incorporated under 
the Companies* Acts ; it consists of a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Musical Examiners, Hon. Trea- 
surer, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Librarian, Hon. 
Auditors (3), Fellows, Associates, Hon. Mem- 
bers and Ordinary Members. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London are 
Patrons of the College, and the names of some 
notable musicians appear among the office-bearers 
— Elvey, Gobs, HuUah, Macfkrren, Ouseley, 
Stewart, Sullivan, Stainer, Hopkins, Bridge, 
etc. — from the commencement up to the pre- 
sent time. A council of twenty-one Fellows, 
with the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, 
hold the reins of government, retiring annually ; 
two- thirds of the number are re-elected with 
seven other Fellows who have not served during 
the preceding year. Tbe trustees are Messrs. 
M. E. Wesley, E. J. Hopkins, and E. H. Turpin. 
At the genend meeting every July the retiring 
council present their report on the state of tbe 
College. 

Arrangements are made for the half-yearly 
holding of Examinations in Organ Playing, 
Greneral Knowledge of the Organ, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, Sight-reading, and 
general musical knowledge, after passing which 
a candidate is entitled to a First Class diploma 
admitting him to a fellowship in tbe College. 
This examination is only open to candidates 
who have previously been examined for and 
obtained the certificate of assodateship, and to 
musical graduates of the English Universities. 
An idea of tbe growth of this institution may 
fairly be gained by comparing tbe numbers of 
candidates for examination in different years. 
Whereas 7 presented themselves in July 1866, 
38 came up in 1876, and 344 in 1886. Of Fel- 
lows, Associates and Members the College now 
numbers about 600, a position which the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. E. H. Turpin, and the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Wesley, have greatly assisted in 
securing and maintaining for the institution. 
To the latter gentleman is due the proposal to 
establish a Pension Fund for organists incapaci- 
tated by age or illness, a proposal which is likely 
to be followed up. OUier features of the College 
work are the Organists* Register, and the 
prizes for composition. 

Since Jime, 1887, ^^^ press representation of 
the College has been effected through tbe ' Musi- 
cal World,' a part of which weekly paper is 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. H. Turpin, 
and is devoted to organ news and articles of 
special importance to organists, besides occa- 
sional reports of the lectures delivered at the 
College meetings. It would be impossible in 
a small space to g^ve an adequate idea of 
the number and interest of these addresses, 
which are largely attended by strangers and 
friends; the list of those that were heard in 
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the year 18^6-7 includes 'Ancient Keyboard 
Music* by Mr. Hipkins ; ' Musical Elocution/ 
by Mr. Ernest Lake ; ' False Relations/ by 
Mr. James Turpin ; * Organ Construction/ by 
Mr. Richardson; and 'How to enjoy Music/ 
by Mr. Banister. [L.M.M.] 

ORGANOPHONE. A variety of tbe Har- 
monium invented by the late A. Debain of Paris, 
wherein the reeds or vibrators are raised within 
instead of being beneath the channels. The 
result of this disposition is the production of a 
tone-quality assimilating to that of the American 
organ. [A.J.H.] 

ORGENYI. For name read Oro^ni, Anna 
Maria Aolaia, and add that her real name is 
von Gorger St. Jorgen, and that she whs bom in 
1 841 at Rima-Szombath, Galicia. She sang for 
a few nights at the Lyrique, Paris, in 1879, as 
Yioletta. In 1881 she re-appeared in England, 
and sang with success at the Crystal Palace, 
Philharmonic, and other concerts. She is now 
a teacher of singing at the Dresden Conserva- 
torium. [A.C.] 

ORIANA, The Triumphs of. P. 61 1 a, 1. 4, 
for in 1 60 1 read in 1603 (after Queen Elizabeth's 
death, as is proved by Arber's Stationers' Regis- 
ter). The book was printed in 1601, but the pub- 
lication delayed till two years afterwards,probably 
because the Queen disliked the title of Oriana. 

ORNITHOPARCUS,vol.ii.p.6iiJ. It will 
be observed that the date of the publication 
of the first edition of the Micrologus of Or- 
nithoparcus is stated variously as 1 516 and 151 7. 
The former date is that given by Panzer (vii. 
p. 196), on the authority of the Catalogue of 
Count Thott's Library (viL p. 173). But no 
trace of this edition — if it ever existed — can now 
be found, and it seems certain that the work 
was first printed in 151 7. The following are 
the various editions through which it passed : — 

I. Leipzig, Jan. 15 17. The colophon runs as 
follows : — 

Excusaam est hoc opus Lipaiae in aedibni Yalentinl | 



Schumail. HSm Janumrio. Anni virginei partua De 
• ' • ■ [iuirain( • -" * '^ 

Jiff] 
rft» I praeaidentibua. | 



cimiaeptimi aupra aeEquimilleaimu Leone de | cimo pont. 
max. ao Maxlroiliano | glorioaiaaimo Imj^atore orbiter- 



This is the first edition, and only one copy is 
known to exist, viz. in the Biblioth^ue Na- 
tionale at Paris, the whole of Hheet A of which 
is wanting. It was described by F^tis, who 
however confuses it with the second edition. 

a. Leipzijcr, Nov. 151 7. Described in Panzer 
(ix. 496). The colophon is : — 

Excnaaam eat hoo opoa, ab ipao antbore denno caatl- 
gatum, I reoognitumch: Lipeie in edibua Ualentini Schn- 
manni, caloo- i grapbi aolertiaaimi : Menae NouSbr : 
Anni vir^nei partua de- 1 cimi aeptlmi aupra aeaqnimil- 
leaimQ. Lieone deoimo Pont. Max. | ao Maximiliano 
inuictiaaimo imjjatore orbi terras piidStiboa. | 
This edition, though the colophon clearly proves 
the contrary, is generally described as the first. 
Copies of it are in the British Museum ; Kgl. 
Bibliothek, Berlin; Hofbibliotbek, Darmstadt ; 
Library of St. Mark's, Venice; University of 
Bonn, and the ' Rosenthal Antiquariat.' Munich 
(May 1888). 
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3. Leipzig, 1 519. The colophon nms :^ 
Excoaanm eat hoc opoa: deano eaatigatvm r ee o giif- 



tam&: | Lipaie in edibua Ualentini Schumanni : 
graphi aolertiaai I mi : Menae Aprili ; Anni Tizgiaei 
• ' • • ' [uimilla' 



partua Tndeoigeaimi aupra | aeaqnimilleaimnm | 
There are copies of this at Berlin (Rojal Li- 
brary), Munich (Royal Library), Kdiugsber;g 
(see *Monatshefte fUr Musikgeschichte,* 1870, 
p. 47), Gottingen (University library) and Brus- 
sels (see ' Catalogue de la Biblioth^ue de F. J. 
F^tis,* p. 6ai). A copy is said (' Monatshefte 
flir Musikgeschichte,* viii. p. 2a) to be in the 
Rathsschulbibliothek of Zwickau. F^tis sajs 
there is an edition of 1521 at the Biblioth^oe 
Nationale in Paris, though on enquiry (May, 
188S) the only copy found there was that of Jan. 
1517. The colophon he quotes is that of the 
1 5 19 edition, but he seems to have imagined that 
* undevigesimi ' meant twenty one, instead of 
nineteen. His statement hays been copied bj 
Mendel. 

4. Cologne, 1533. The title-page runs : — 

Andrao Omitoparchi Meyningenaia, De arte cantAiidi 
micrologna, librla quatuor digeatua, omnibus miuics 
atudioaia non tarn utilia auam neceaaariua, dili^enter 
rpcognittts. Coloniae, apua Joannem Oynmicom, aniw 
1^33. 

A copy of this edition is in the Biblioth^ne dn 
Conservatoire National de Musique, Parts (see 
M. Weckerlin's Catalogue, p. 209). 

5. Cologne, 1535. An edition without colo- 
phon, similar to the preceding. A copy is in 
the Royal Library at Munich. 

6. Gerber (Lexicon, ed. 1 81 3, iii. p. 618) 
quotes Schacht's < Bibl. Music' (1687) to tbe 
effect that there exists an edition in oblong 8vo. 
printed by Johannes Gymnicus at Cologne in 
1540, but no copy of this is known to exist. 

Add to the account of Omithoparcus that be 
was M.A. of Tubingen, and in October 15 16 
was connected with the University of Witten- 
berg. [W.B.S.] 

ORRIDGE, Elleit Amelia, bom in London, 
1856, was taught singing by Manuel Garci* at 
the Royal Academy, and gained the Llewellvn 
Thomas bronze and gold medals for decla- 
matory singing in 1876 and 1877, the certificate 
of merit, the Parepa-Hosa medal, and the Chris- 
tine Nilsson 2nd prize in 1878. While still a 
student she sang in a provincial tour with Sims 
Reeves in 1877. She made a successful d^but 
at the Ballad Concerts, Nov. 21 of the sanae 
year, and was engaged for the whole season. 
Miss Orridge afterwards worthily maintained 
the reputation acquired at the outset of her 
career, and gave promise that in the future she 
would become one of our best contralto con- 
cert singers. She sang at Mr. Ganz*s concert 
in a selection from Berlioz^s ' Romeo and Juliet*' 
May 38; at the Richter hi Stanford's 46th 
Psahn, May 30; in the < Nuits d'£t^' and 
Choral Symphony, Oct. 24. 1881 ; at the Puil- 
harmonic in the last work, Feb. 9 ; at the Sym- 
phony Concerts in Schumann's * Faust,' Jane 8, 
1883 ; at the Crystal Palace, at the Popular 
Concerts, etc. She died Sept. 16, 1883, of 
typhoid fever, at Guernsey, where she had gone 
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for a short holiday ; the news of her death was 
received with universal regret, on account of her 
amiability and kindliness of dispofdtion. [A.C.] 

OSBORNE, G. A. Add day of birth, Sept. 24. 
Add that his father was lay-vicar as well as 
organist. During his residence in Brussels he 
taught the present king of the Netherlands, by 
whom he was afterwards decorated. Line 5 
from end of article, omit the words string 
quartets, and add to list of works, three trios 
for piano and strings, a sextet for piano, flute, 
oboe, horn, cello, and double-bass. Of the 
many duets for piano and violin, thirty-three 
were written with De B^riot, the greater part 
of which are original, one was written in con- 
junction with Lafont, one with Artdt, and two 
with Ernst. 

OTELLO. Line 3 of article, ffir in rtad 
Dec. 4. Add : — 2. Opera in 4 acts ; libretto, 
founded on Sliakespeare, by Arrigo Boito. music 
by YerdL Produced at La Scala, Milan, Feb. 6, 
1887. 

OTTO, Mblitta, nie Alvsleben, bom 1845* 
at Dresden, was taught singing there by Thiele at 
the Conservatorium, and made her d^ut at the 
opera in the autumn of 186 1 as Margaret of Va- 
lob, appearing subsequently as Irene and Bertha. 
She remained a member of the company until 
1873, having manied Max Otto, an actuary, in 
1866. Her parts comprised Anna in ' Hans Heil- 
ing,' Rowena in ' Templer und Jfldin,' Queen of 
Night, Alice, Martha, Eva, etc. She acquired a 
great reputation as a concert singer, and was the 
solo soprano at the Beethoven Centenary at Bonn 
in 1 87 1. She fir»t appeared in England at 
Mme. Schumann's concert, St. James's Hall, 
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March ao, 1873 ; at the Crystal Palace, March 
23 ; at Manchester, in Bach's Passion music; 
at the Albert Hall, Apiil a and 7. She made a 
great success, and remained in England until 
1875, appearing most frequently at the Crystal 
Palace and Albert Hall, notably in the revivals 
of 'Theodora,' Oct. 30, 1873, and the * Christmas 
Oratorio,' Dec. 15, 1873. She sang at the Phil- 
harmonic, March 35, 1874 ; at the Leeds Festival 
in ' St. John the Baptist ' and Schumann's ' Pa- 
radise and the Peri,' etc., in 1874 J *^ the Sacred 
Harmonic, the Wagner, Mr. Bache's, the Ballad, 
and principal provincial concerts, etc. She re- 
turned to Dresden in 1875, and sang in opera 
there and at Berlin and Hamburg. She was 
engaged at Hamburg in 1880 and gave 'Gast- 
spiele ' at Leipzig. In the same year she was 
re-engaged at the Dresden opera. [A.C.] 

0<J PEUT-ON, etc. After note a orfrf in 
Appendix. 

OURY, Mme. Line 4 of article, for 1806 
rtad 1808. 

OUSELEY, Sir P. A. G. P. 6i8a, I. 8, «/^r 
Dr. Corfe inttrt who was succeeded in 1884 by 
Dr. C. H. H. Parry. 

OVERTURE. P. 6a I 6, 1. 4. for darinet 
read chain mean. 

OXFORD. In the additional list of Doctors 
of Music given on p. 634 6, add to Wninwright 
his Christian name, Robert; and that of Mar- 
shall, William. At end of paragraph add that 
in 1883 an honorary degree of Mus. D. was con- 
ferred upon Mr. C. V. Stanford. For the ad- 
ditional information promised at end of article, 
see Deqbses in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 609. 
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FlCCHIEROTTI, Gaspabo. P. 626 a, at 
beginning of second paragraph, add that on 
his second visit to London he was engaged 
by Sheridan for the season (i 782-3) at a salary of 
£1150, with a benefit. Six lines below, correct 
the date of Galuppi's death to 1 784. [J.M.] 

PACHMANN, Vladimib de, bom at Odessa, 
July 27, 1848. His father was a professor in 
the University there, and an amateur violinist 
of considerable celebrity. Before taking up his 
residence in Russia, he had lived in Vienna, 
where he came in contact frequently with 
Beethoven, Weber, and other great musicians of 
the time. He was his son's teacher, and ulti- 
mately sent him, at the age of 18, to the Con- 
servatorium of Vienna, where he remained two 
years under Professor Dachs. He obtained the 
gold medal, and returned to Russia in 1869, 
when he made his first appearance as a pianist, 
giving a series of concei'ts which were very 
successful, although the young artist was not 
contented with his own performances. He 
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refused to appear again for eight yean, during 
which time he engaged in hard study. At the 
end of this long period of probation, he played at 
Leipzig, Berlin, and elsewhere, but a^in he was 
his own severest critic, and after a time he once 
more retired for two years. Being at last satis- 
fied with his own achievements, he gave three 
concerts in Vienna, and subsequently three in 
Paris, and was uniformly successfuL On May 
20, 1882, he appeared in London at one of Mr. 
Ganz's orchestral concerts, playing the Eb Concerto 
of Beethoven, and achieving a brilliant success. 
Since this time he has occupied a very high 
position in the estimation of musicians and the 
public He has played in all the principal 
cities of Europe, and when in Copenhagen 
received the rank of Chevalier of the illustrious 
order of Dannebrog. Although his individuality 
is too strong and too little under control to 
allow of his being considered a perfect player of 
concerted music, yet as a solo player, more 
especially of the works of Chopin, he is justly 
and unreservedly admired. In April 1884 he 
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married his pupil, Miss Maggie Oket, who had 
attained very considerable Buccen as a pianist. 
She reappeared at a Crystal Palace (concert on 
Nov. a6, 1887, in Schumann^s Concerto. [M.] 

PACINI, Giovanni. Line 2 of article, for 
Feb. 19 read Feb. 17. P. 627 a, 1. 5, the date 
given applies only to ' L^ultimo giomo di 
Porapei ' ; * Niobe ' was produced in 1826. 

PADILLA-Y-RAMOS. See Abtot in Ap- 
pendix, vol. iv. p. 534, note 3. 

PAER, Febdinando. Line 14 of article, /or 
1799 read 1801. 

PAISIELLO, Giovanni. P. 634 a, 1. ao from 
bottom,/or in the same year read in the follow- 
ing year. 

PALADILHE, ^mili. Add the following 
to the article in vol. ii. p. 634 : — ^The first im- 
portant worlc of Paladilhe's, ' Suzanne/ having, 
had but a moderate success in spite of the merit 
of its first act, a delicately treated idyll, the 
young composer turned his attention to the 
concert-room, and produced a work entitled 
* Fragments Symphoniques ' at the Concerts 
Populaires, March 5, 188 a. It is a composition 
of no extraordinary merit, but some of the songs 
which he wrote at the time are exceedingly 
gracefuL On Feb. 23, 1885, his 'Diana* was 
brought out at the Op^ra-Comique, but only 
played four times. The libretto was dull and 
childish, and the music heavy and crude, with- 
out a ray of talent or passion. Undismayed by 
this failure, Paladilhe set to work on a grand 
opera on Sardou's drama 'Patrie.* Legouv^, 
who has always shown an almost paternal affec- 
tion for Paladilhe, and who was anxious to make 
amends for the failure into which he had led the 
composer by hii libretto of * L'Amour A&icain,' 
obtained from Sardou the exclusive right of com- 
posing the music for Paladilhe. The work was 
given at the Op^ra^ Dec. ao, 1886, and at first 
was successful beyond its merits. His operatic 
method is that of thirty years ago, and he is 
deficient in real invention. He has disregarded 
the course of musical development, and thns, 
though he is young in years, his style is already 
old-^hioned. In Jan. 1881 he was decorated 
with the L^on d'Honneur. [A J*.] 

PALESTRINA. P. 636 J, 1. 1 a from bottom, 
for 1563 read 1564, P. 640 a, 1. 7, for 156a 
read 158a, 

PANOFKA, Hbinbioh. Add that he died at 
Florence, Nov. 18, 1887. 

PAPPENHEIM. Mmb. See vol. iii. p. 54 a. 

PARISH- ALVABS, Elias. Line a of article 
for in 1 816 read Feb. 28, 1808. 

PARISIENNE. After reference at end of 
first paragraph, add in Appendix. 

PARRATT, Walter, was bom Feb. 10, 184I, 
at Huddersfield, Yorkshire, where his father, 
Thomas Parratt, was a fine organist and at the 
head of his profession. The boy displayed much 
precocity and was thoroughly grounded by his 
father at an early age. At 7 years old he took 
the service in church, and at the age of 10 he 
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played on one occasion the whole of the 48 prfr» 
ludes and fugues of Bach by heart, vritboot 
notice. He Uius laid the foundation of that 
affectionate and intimate knowledge of Sach's 
music which now distinguishes him. His pre- 
dilection for the organ was no doubt groonded 
on his &ther*B example and on his familiarity 
with Conacher's organ factory, which he haiiTitgiH 
when very young. At any rate he wraa ao 
oi^ganist from the beginning. At xi ye^rs of 
age he held his first appointment at Aranitage 
Bridge Church. After a few months he was 
sent to school in London, and became a pupQ of 
George Cooper's; but the school was unsatis- 
factory, and in a short time he was recalled to 
Huddersfield, and became organist of St. Paulas, 
where he remained till 1861. In that year he 
received the appointment of organist to Lioni 
Dudley, at Witley Court in Worceetermhire. 
Here he had time and opportunity for study, of 
which he availed himself. His next steps were to 
theparishchurch, Wigan,in 1868; to Jdagdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1 872 .and toSt George'sChap^ 
Windsor, his present post, vice Sir G. Elvey, in 

1882. In 1873 he took the degree of Mus. Bac 
at Oxford, and in 1883 was chosen Professor of 
the Organ in the Royal College of Music. He 
is conductor of the Madrigal ^ciety of 'WindscH-, 
and ' Passed Grand Organist * of the Freemasons. 

His publications comprise an anthem, * Life 
and Death,' to words by Dean Stanley, a valse- 
caprice, three songs, and a piece or two for the 
organ in the * Organist's Quarterly.' He wrote 
the music for the performance of 'Agamemnon ' 
at Oxford in June 1880, and to 'The Story of 
Orestes,' Prince's Hall, June, 1 886. Mr. Panatt's 
gifts are very great. His playing needs no en- 
comium, and in addition his memory is prodi- 
gious, and many stories of curious feats are told 
among his friends. His knowledge of literature 
is also great and his taste of the finest. He 
has been a considerable contributor to this Dic- 
tionary, and supplied the chapter on music to 
Mr. Humphry Ward's * Reign of Queen Vic- 
toria' (Longmans, 1887). He is a very hard 
worker, and the delight of his colleagues, fneods, 
and pupils. Nor must we omit to mention that 
he is an extraordinary chess-player. [G.] 

PARRY, 0. H. H. Line 13 from end of 
article, for A minor read Ab. Add that he 
received the degree of Mus. D. frt>m the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1883, and in the same 
year succeeded Dr. Corfe as Choragus of the 
University of Oxford, receiving the degree of 
Mus. D. in the following year. He is Professor 
of Composition and Musical History in the 
Royal College of Music To the list of his works 
the following are to be added: — Symphony in 
G, no. I, Birmingham Festival, 1882 ; Do. na 
2, in F, Cambridge University Musical Society, 

1883, and (in a remodelled form) Richter, 1887 ; 
music to *The Birds' of Aristophanes, Cam- 
bridge, 1883; 'Suite Modeme,' Gloucester 
Festival, 1886, and at a London Symphony 
Concert 'in the following winter; Sonata for 
piano and violoncello in A; llieme and van- 
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ationi for pUno in D minor ; Partita for piano 
and violin in D minor ; Trio for PF. and strings 
in B minor ; Quintet for strings in E b ; two sets 
of * Characteristic popular tunes of the British 
Isles/ arranged for FF. duet ; two sets of English 
Lyrics, and one set of Shakespearean sonnets 
(songs) ; Choral Ode, set to Shirley's words, 
' The glories of our blood and state/ from 'The 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses/ Gloucester Fes- 
tival, 1883 ; Do. • Blest Pair of Sirens* (Milton) 
Bach Choir, May 17, 1887, and Hereford Festi- 
val, 1888; and Oratorio 'Judith/ Birmingham 
Festival, 1888. [M.] 

PARSIFAL. Add that the first performance 
took place at Bayreuth, July 28, 188a. On 
Nov. 10 and 15, 1884, it was performed as a 
concert under Mr. Barnby's direction at the 
Albert Hall, with Malten, Gudehus, and Scaria 
in the principal parts. 

PART-BOOKS. The Polyphonic Composers 
of the 15 th and 16th centuries very rarely pre- 
sented their works to the reader in Score. 
Proske, indeed, tells us that examples are some- 
times to be met with, both in MS. and in print, 
of the genuine Fartitwa eaneellata — «. e, the 
true barred Score, as opposed to the semblance 
of a Score resulting from Hucbald's method of 
writing between an unlimited number of hori- 
zontal lines,^ or the early practice of employing, 
as in the Reading MS., a single Stave com- 
prehending lines and spaces enough to include 
the aggregate compass of an entire composition.* 
Moreover, the English Student will scarcely need 
to be reminded that oar own Morley has given 
examples, in genuine Score, at pp. 1 31-143, and 
many other places, of his * Plaine and Easie 
Introduction. But examples of this kind are 
rare enough to serve as the exceptions which 
prove the rule ; since, in all ordinary cases, the 
Polyphonists preferred to give their works to 
the world in the separate Parts, and generally, 
in separate volumes, well known to students 
of mediaeval Music as ' the old Part-Books.' 

Of these Part-Books, the greater number 
may be divided into three distinct classes. 

In the first class — that of the true repre- 
sentative Part-Book — each Vocal-Part was tran- 
scribed, or printed, in a separate volume. 

In the second class, the Parts were indeed 
transcribed, or printed, separately ; but, in the 
form called, in early times, Cantu$ lateralis : 
i.e, side by side, and one above the other, in 
such a manner that the whole number of Parts 
could be seen, at one view, on the double pages 
of the open book, and that all the performers could 
sing, at once, from a single copy of the work. 

In the third dass, the plan employed was that 
known in Germany as Tafel-Mudk ; the Parts be- 
ing arranged side- ways and upside-down, so that 
four performers, seated at the four sides of the little 
table on which the open book was placed, could 
each read their own Parts the right way upwards. 

The most famous, and, with one exception 
only, by far the most perfect and beautiful 
specimens of the first class are those published, 

l8MT0l.lU.p.tfra. S 8m ToL 111.9.01. 
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at Venice and Fossombrone, at the beginning of 
the 1 6th century, by Ottaviano dei Petrucci, the 
inventor of the art of printing Music from move- 
able types. Of these now exceedingly rare and 
costly Part-Books, more than fifty volumes have 
been catalogued, since the time of Conrad 
Gesner, who, however, in his * Pandecta* mentions 
some few which cannot now be identified. Many 
of these are now known only by an unique ex- 
emplar, which, in some few cases, is imperfect. A 
rich assortment of these treasures is preserved at 
the Liceo Comunale at Bologna ; and most of the 
remainder are divided between the Libraries of 
Vienna, Munich, and the British Museum — the 
last-named collection boasting eleven volumes, 
comprising ten complete and two imperfect sets 
of Parts. In the following complete list of 
Petrucci*s publications, as fi^ as they are now 
known,' those in the British Museum are indi- 
cated by an asterisk, and those at Bologna, 
Munich, Vienna, Rome, and Berlin, by the 
letters B, M, V, R, and Ber. 

HArmonioe Mtuioet Odheeatoa. A. Vanlee. lflOl.4 May 14. (B. and 

Paria Oonaenratolre.) 
OantI B. nnmero oinqaantk B. Venice, IROl. Feb. 6. (B. unlqae.) 
CadU 0. numero cento cinqoanU. 0. Venice. lOlO, Feb. 10. (V. 

unique.) 
Motetti A. numero trenUtre. A. Venice, 1M2. May 9. (B. unique.) 
Motettl B, numero trentatre. B. Venice. May 10. (B. unique.) 
Motetti a Venice. ISM. Sept. 15. (•ImperC B. M. V.) 
Motettl a 6w Lib. I. Venice. I60B, Not. 88. (V. unique. Imperf.) 
MlJMB Joequln. Venice. Ifi02. Sept. 27. (Ber. unique.) 
Mixsarum Joaquin. Lib. I. Venice. 1802. Deo. 37. (V. unique.) 
. ., (Beprint). FoeMmbrone. Ifil4. Mar. 1. (B.M.V.R.) 

« M (Bcprint). Fo«K>mbrone. iSU. May 29. (* unique.)* 

. M LIUU. Venice. U08. Dec. 27. (V. unique.) 

» M (Bepiint). Fonombrone, ISIS, April 11. (V. B.) 

Lib. in. Venice. 1808, Dec 27. (V. unique.) 
H .. (Beprint). Fonombrone. ISU. Mar 1. (• unique.)* 

.. H (Beprint). Foaombrone. IfilS. May 29. (V. unique.) 

MlmeObreth. Venice. IfiOS. Mar. 24. (M. V. Ber.) 
MIsM Ghitelin. Venice. 150S, July 16w (V. Ber.) 
MlnaBrumel. Venice. 180S. June 17. (V.Ber.) 
MiaMB Petri de la Bue. Venice. 1808. Oct. SL (• B. V. B. Ber.) 
Miaan Alezandrl AgrioolL Venice. 1804 Mar. 23. (B. V. B. Ber.) 
MisuadeOrto. Venice. 1805. Mar. 22. (• Imperf. M. V.) 
Mime Henrlel Ink. Venice. IfiOS. Oct. 20. (•B.V.) 
MlaaaOaapar. Venice. 1600. (V.) 

MtiHB Antonll de Feuln. Fosaombrone. 1S18, Nor. 22. C* V.) 
Miasarum Joannla Mouton. Lib. I. Foaaombrone, IfilS. Aug. 11 (• V.) 
Mitsarum direraorum. Lib. I. Venice. IfiOe. Mar. IS. (• M. V.) 
Fracmenta Mlaaarum. Venice. 1806. (B. unique.) 

.. .. (Beprint). Venice. 1809. (V. unique.) 

Lamentatlooea Jeremlaa. Lib. I. Venice, 1806. Apr. 8. (B. unique.) 
Lib. XL Venice l.VM. May 9. (B. unique.) 
Intabulatnra de Lautow Lib. L Venice, Ittn. (Ber. unique.) 
.. .. Lib. II. Venice. 1807. (Ber. unique.) 

.. (Lib. ni. caret.) 

Lib. IV. Venice, 1.108. (V. unique.) 
Tenori e oontrebaaal IntabuUti. Ltb.L Venice. 1609. (V. unique.) 
Frottolo. Lib. I. Venice. 1604. (M. V.) 
., Llb.IL Venice. 1P04. (M.V.) 
.. .. (Beprint.) Venice, UflT. (BegenabargO 

^ Lib. ni. Venice. 1604. (M. V.> 

Lib. IV. Venice, 1604. (M.) 
„ Lib.V. Venice. 1M)6. (M.V.) 

Lib. VI. Venice. 1808. (M. V.) 
Llb.VTI. Venice. IfiOT. (M.) 
Lib.VnL Venice. 1807. (M.) 
Lib. IX. Venice. 1008. (M.V.) 
Strambottl. Venice, 1606. (B. unique.) 
Miaaa (Jhoralla Foaaombrone. ISIS. (B. unique.) 
Mlaaarum X. Libri duo. Foaaombrone, IftlS. (B. unique.) 
in MlMaa CboraL Foaaombrone. 1620. (R. unique.) 
MotetU de la Corona. Lib. L FoaMimbrone. 1614. ( .) 
„ .. Lib. n. Foaaombrone. 1S19. (• V) 

.. „ Lib. in. Foaaombrone. 1S19. (• V.) 

Lib. IV. Foaaombrone. 1S19. (^V.) 

The execution of these rare Part-Books is 
above all praise. The perfection of their typo- 
graphy would have rendered them precious to 

a The dlacoTtry of aoma additional coplea In Italy la raportad aa 
theae pasea fo to preaa. 
4 But tee Vemarecci aa to thia date. 
• Theae two adltlona are unnoticed by BctamM. 
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collecton, even wiihont reference to the yiJae 
of the Compositions, which, but for them, would 
have been utterly loet to us.^ Each Part is 
printed in a separate volume, oblong ^to, with- 
out a title-page at the beginning, but with a 
Colophon on the last page of the Bassus, 
recording the date and place of publication. 
In one instance only has the brilliancy and 
clearness of the typogpraphy been surpassed. 
The British Museum possesses the unique 
Basflus Part of a collection of Songs, printed 
by Wynkin de Worde in 1530, which exceeds in 
beauty everything that has ever been produced, 
in the form of Music-printing from moveable 
types, from the time of its invention by Petrucd 
until now. The volume' is an oblong 4to, 
corresponding very nearly in size with those of 
Petrucci ; but the Staves are much broader, and 
the type larger, the perfection of both being 
such as could only be rivalled at the present day 
by the finest steel engraving. The volume con- 
tains nine Songs 04, and eleven, a 3, by Fayrfax, 
Tavemer, Comyshe, Pygot, Ashwell, Cowper, 
Gwynnetb, and Jones ; and, at the end of the 
book is the first leaf of the Triplex, containing 
the title and index only. This, unhappily, is all 
that has hitherto been discovered of the work. 

Petrucci*8 successors were as far as those of 
Wynkin de Worde from approaching the ex- 
cellence of their leader— and even farther. The 
separate Parts of Palestrina^s Masses, and the 
Mladrigals of Luca Marenzio, printed at Venice 
in the closing years of the i6th century, though 
artistic in design, and in bold and legible type, 
are greatly interior, in execution, to the early 
examples ; and the Motets of Giovanni Croce 
published by Giacomo Vinoenti (Venice 1605) 
are very rough indeed. The nearest approach 
to the style of Petrucci is to be found in the 
earlier works printed, in London, by John Day ; 
the 'Cantiones Sacne' of Tallis and Byrd, 
printed by Thomas Vautrollier (London, 1575); 
and the earlier works published by Thomas Est, 
under the patent of William Byrd ^ such as Byrd's 
'Psalmes, Sonets, and Songes of Sadnes and 
Pietie * (1588) and his ' Songs of sundrie natures * 
(1589). But Est's later productions, including 
the second book of Yonge*8 * Musica Transalpina ' 
(1597), and the works of the later Madrigalists, 
are far from equalling these, and little, if at all, 
superior to the later Italian Part- Books. 

The finest Part- Books of the second class, 
presented in Cantus lateralis, are the magnificent 
MS. volumes in the Archives of the Sistine 
Chapel ; huge folios, transcribed in notes of such 
gigantic size that the whole Choir can read from 
a bingle copy, and adorned with illuminated 
borders and initial letters of exquisite beauty. 
In these, the upper half of the left-hand page 
is occupied by the Cantus, and the lower half, 
by the Tenor; the upper half of the right-hand 
page by the Altus, and the lower half by the 

1 Facitmnet will be foaod in ' OtUvUno del Petrucci da Fosaom- 
brone/ by Anton Schmid (Vienna, 1845). and ' Ottavlanodei Petrucci 
da Foaftombrone,' by Augusto Veriiareccl (2nd edit. Bologna. 1882). 
The student may also consult CatelanI, 'Bibllogr. dl due stampi 
ignotl da OttaY. del Petrucci ' (Milan), and the Catalogue of Eltner. 

> K. L a. 1. > Bee vol. It. p. 072 a. 
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Bassus. When a Quintus is needed, half of it a 
written on the left-hand page, below the Tetuv, 
and the remainder (jtliquium) below the BiaasmSk 
on the right-hand page. When six Parts are 
needed, the Quintus is written below the Tosor. 
and the Sextus, below the Bassus. Books of thk 
kind seem to have been less frequently used ia 
England than in Italy ; unless, indeed, the MSS. 
were destroyed during the Great Rebellion.^ 

The finest printed examples of this cIjmb are, 
the large folio edition of Palestrina's First Book 
of Masses (Roma, apud heredes Aloysii I>anG, 
1573) and the still finer edition of ' H jzdk 
totius anni' (Roma, apud Jacobum Tomffiiam 
et Bemardinum Donangelum, 15S9). A. werj 
beautiful example of this kind of Part-Book, cm. 
a small scale, will be found in Tallis*8 ' Sight 
Tunes,* printed, by John Day, at the end of 
Archbishop Parker*s metrical translation of the 
Psalms (LK)ndon, 1560) ; and one not very much 
inferior, is Thomas Esfs * Whole Booke of 
Psalmes* (London, 1592). Ravenscroft's 'Briefe 
Discourse, (1606), is a very rough example; 
and the * Dodecjichordon * of Glareanus (Basle, 
1547), though so much earlier, is scarcely more 
satiafectory, in point of typography. 

The third class of Part-Books, designed to be 
read from the four sides of a table, was more 
common in England than in any other oonntrr. 
One of the best-known examples is that given in 
the closing pages of Morley*s * Plaine and easie 
Introduction' (London, 1597 and 1606), in 
which the parts are presented in a rectangular 
arrangement, each part facing outwards as the 
book is placed open on the Uible. 




In Douland's * First Booke of Songs or Ayret,' 
a still more complicated arrangement is dictated 
by the necessity for accommodating a Lateaie: 
by til e Kide of the Cantus, the part for th^e two 
perfttnners appearing on two parallel staves on the 
left-hand page, while the other three voices shaze 
the right hand page. 
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An interesting example of this class it * Le 
Parangon des Chansons,* printed by • Jaques 
« A Urg« folio vs. of thU kind, oontalnlng a Man by PhnffypoB de 
Monta. waa l«nt to the Inventions Exhibition of 1»S by Mm 
Bivlngton. and another exceedingly fine ipeolmen. eontalnloff a 
Gloria a 6, written by Fayrfax for hi* degree of Mus. D. was tent to 
the same ezhiblUon from the lAmbeth Palaea Library. 
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Moderae diet Grand Jacques' (Lyon, 1539-41) 
in 9 volumes, containing 224 Songs, 04, and 33 
a 2 and 3, so arranged, that the Superius and 
Tenor sit facing each other, on opposite sides of 
the tahle — the Superius reading finom the lower 
half of the left-hjuid page, and the Tenor from 
the upper half; while the Bassus and Altus 
occupy the same positions with regard to the 
right-hand page. 

The rapid cultivation of Instrumental Music 
in the lytb and i8th centuries, naturally exer- 
cised a great influence upon the Part-Books of 
the period. Scores, hoth vocal and instru- 
mental, became more and more common: and 
the vocal and instrumental Part-Books gradually 
assumed the form with which we are familiar at 
the present day. [W.S.R.] 

PART-WRITING (Free Part- Writing ; The 
Free Style; German, Stimmfilhrwng). When 
the Polyphonic Schools were abandoned, in the 
beginning of the 17th century, in favour of the 
newly-invented Monodic Style, the leaders of 
the revolutionary movement openly professed 
their contempt for Counterpoint, and for every 
form of composition for which it served as the 
technical basis. Vincenzo Galilei thought it 
puerile ; Monteverde made a pretence of study- 
ing it, under Ingegneri, but never paid the 
slightest attention to its rules; neither he, 
nor any other disciple of the Monodic School, 
ever suggested a better system to supply its 
place. But musicians like Giovanni Gabrieli, 
Bemadino Nanini, and Leo Hasler, could not 
content themselves with a stiff and ungraceful 
Melody, accompanied only by a still more stiff 
and unmelodious Continue. Still less could 
their successors, Colonna, and Alessandro Scar- 
latti, in Italy, and the ancestors of the great 
Bach family in Germany, dispense with the 
effect producible by a number of voices or 
instruments, combined in accordance with a 
well-arranged system of harmonious concord. 
On the other hand, the gradual abandonment 
of the Ecclesiastical Modes opened the way for 
many new forms of treatment, and rendered 
many older ones impossible. Yielding therefore, 
from time to time, to the necessities of the case, 
these true apostles of progress gradually built up 
a new system, which, while relinquishing no 
part of the old one which it was possible or 
expedient to retain, added to it all that was 
. needed for the development of a growing School, 
marked by peculiarities altogether unknown to 
the earlier Polyphonists. 

In order to understand the changes introduced 
into the new system of Part- writing, by the 
pioneers of the modem Schools, we must first 
briefly consider the changed conditions which 
led to their adoption. 

The daily increasing attention bestowed upon 
Instrumental Music played an important part 
in the revolutionary movement. When voices 
were supported by no accompaniment whatever, 
it was necessary that they ^ould be entrusted 
with the intonation of those intervals only 
which they were certain of singing correctly in 
VOL. IV. PT. 6. 
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tune ; and on this point the laws of Counter- 
point were very precise. When instrumental 
support was introduced, it was found that many 
intervals, previously forbidden on account of 
their uncertainty, could be used with perfect se- 
curity ; and, in consequence of this discovery, the 
severity of the old laws was gradually relaxed, 
and a wide discretion allowed to the composer, 
both with regard to pure instrumental passages, 
and vocal passages with instrumental accom- 
paniments. 

Again, the complete abandonment of all the 
Ecclesiastical Modes, except the ^Eolian and 
Ionian, led to a most important structural 
change. In the older style, the composer was 
never permitted to quit the Mode in which his 
piece began, except for the purpose of extending 
its range by combining its own Authentic and 
Plagal forms.^ But, ne was allowed to fonn 
a iSrue Cadence' upon a certain number of 
notes, called its Modulations.' As it was neces- 
sary that these Cadences should all terminate 
upon Major Chords, they involved the use of 
a number of Accidentab which has led modem 
writers to describe the Modulations of the 
Mode as so many changes of Key, analogous to 
the Modulations of modem Music. But the 
Modulations of the Mode were no more than 
certain notes selected from its Scale, like the 
Dominant and Sub-Dominant of the modem 
Schools ; and, in applying the term Modulation 
to a change of Key, the technical force of the 
expression has been entirely changed, and the 
word itself invested with a new and purely 
conventional meaning.* When it became the 
custom to use no other Modes than the Ionian 
and .^Bolian — the Major and Minor Modes of 
modem Music— and to change the pitch of these 
Modes, when neoessarv, by transposition into 
what we now call the difibrent Major and Minor 
Keys, it was foimd possible to change that pitch 
many times, in the course of a single composition 
— in modem language, to modulate from one 
Key to another. But, this form of Modulation 
was quite distinct from the formation of trae 
Cadences upon the Regular and Conceded Modu- 
lations of the Mode ; and it necessarily led to 
very important changes in the method of Part- * 
writing. 

Another striking characteristio of the new 
School — closely connected with that of which we 
have been speaking — was manifested in the 
construction of its Cadences. The principle of 
the Polyphonic Cadence was based upon the 
melodic relation of two refd parts.' The Cadence 
of the modem School is based upon the har- 
monic relation of two successive Chords.' And, 
naturally, the two forms demand very different 
treatment in the arrangement of the vocal and 
instrumental parts. 

Finally, the free introduction of the Chromatic 
genus, both in Melody and in Harmony, opened 
a wide field for innovation in the matter of 

1 SWTol.ll.p.838-9. 18m vol. It. p. 091. > 8m vol. U. 351 ft. 
4 The LMin words Modala and Moditlatio limply mMn a tuna. 

• Sm toL 111. pk 742 ; alio TOL iT. App. p. fM. 

• 8m ToL L pp. »0 i< M«. 
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Part-writing. Neither in Harmony nor in 
Melody was the employment of a Chromatic 
Interval permitted, in the Strict Counterpoint of 
the 1 6th century.' The new School permitted 
the leap of the Augmented Second, the Dimin- 
ished Fourth, and even the Diminished Seventh ; 
and, by analogy, the leap of the Tritonus, and 
the False Fifth, which, though Diatonic Inter- 
vals, are strongly dissonant. The same intervals 
and other similar ones were also freely em- 
ployed in harmonic combination ; for the excel- 
lent reason that, with instrumental aid, they 
were perfectly practicable, and exceedingly 
effective.' 

These new conditions led, step by step, to the 
promulgation of an entirely new code of laws, 
which, taking the rules of Strict Counterpoint 
as their basis, added to or departed from them, 
whenever, and only whenever, the new con- 
ditions rendered such changes necessary or 
desirable. 

The new laws, like those of the older code, 
were at first entirely empirical. Composers wrote 
what they found effective and beautiful, without 
being able to account, upon scientific principles, 
for the good effect produced. It was not until 
Rameau first called attention, in the year lyaa, 
to the roots of chords, and the difference between 
fundamental and inverted harmonies,' that any 
serious attempt was made to account for the 
prescribed progressions upon scientific princi- 
ples, or that Uie essential distinction between 
the so-called * vertical ' and * horizontal * methods 
was satisfactorily demonstrated:^ and, even then, 
the truth was only arrived at, after long and 
laborious investigation.' 

We shall best understand the points of differ- 
ence between the two systems oy referring to 
the general laws of Strict Counterpoint, as set 
forth in vol. iii. p. 741-744. 

The * Five Orders ' of Strict Counterpoint are, 
theoretically, retained in Free Part-writing, 
though, in practice, composers very rarely write 
continuous passages in any other than the Fifth 
Order,* which includes the four preceding ones, 
and, in the new style, admits of infinite variety 
, of rhythm. 

The four Cardinal Rules remain in force, 
though their stringency is slightly modified, in 
their relation to * Hidden Consecutives.* In one 
respect, however, the severity of the law is in- 
creased. In Strict Counterpoint, there is no rule 
forbidding the employment of Consecutive Fifths 

1 One or the eaillett known iniUneet of the employment of the 
ehromatie seniu In Folrphonle Maslc win be found In a eenxonet 
bjr Gllet Farnaby. 'Oonatrue my meanlns' (1606) lately edited by 
Mr. W. B. Sqaire. The KnglUh School was always In adYance of all 
otbert In InnoTationi of thU kind. 

a It U tnie that, at the present day, these Interrals are freely em- 
ployed In unacoom panted Tocal passages ; hot. they are only safe now, 
because our ToealUts hare so long been aocustomed to sinf them 
with Instrumental assistance. 

> See Sir George Madarren's remarks upon this labject. In the 
SncyclopsBdta Britannica, art. * M usto.' 

« See vol. L p. 673. 

s An attempt has been made to claim for Dr. Alfred Day the credit 
(Sharing first clearly explained the difference between the Strict and 
the Frne Styles ; but the distinction had already been clearly demon- 
strated by Albreohuberger more than half a century earlier. 

• A remarkable exception to this will be found In the opening 
movement of the Crtdo, In Bach's great Mass in B minor. | 
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by contrary motion;^ while, in the Free S^Ie, 
the progression is severely censured. 

In Free Part-writing of the First Order, it is 
not necessary to begin with a Perfect Conoord. 
Melodic leaps, in any interval, whether di&toak 
or chromatic, are freely permitted. The employ- 
ment of more than three Thirds or Sixths in 
succession is not prohibited. Dissonjuit bmi- 
monies, both fundamental and inverted, may be 
used with the freedom of consonances, provideil 
only that they be regularly resolved. Chro- 
matic chords may be freely introduced ; aod , as i* 
natural consequence of their employment, the lav 
which relates to the treatment of False relatioiis 
^-especially, that of the Octave — has undergone 
considerable modification, as in cases aIlAlo^oQ^ 
to the following, which is perfectly lawful is 
the free style — 



Among these innovations, one of the most im- 
portant — perhaps the most important of all — is the 
natural result of the introduction, by Moateverde. 
of the Unprepared Discords so care^IIy avoided to 
Strict Counterpoint.* Not only is the hjtrmonv 
now known as that of the Dominant Seventh * 
freely permitted without any form of preparatioD 
whatever ; but. the Licence is extended to ibn 
Dominant Ninth, whether Major or Minor:" 
the Diminished*^ and Augmented Triads; the 
three forms of the Augmented Sixth; tiie Dimin- 
ished Seventh ; and even to double Dissooanoes, 
sounded simultaneously. Combinations tolerated, 
in Strict Counterpoint, as Suspensions only, and 
therefore strictly confined to the Fourth Order. 
may be treated in Free Part-writing without 
preparation, aifd used in the First Order a» 
Appoggiaturas. Dissonant Harmonies, noay be 
employed as freely as Fundamental Conccxds; 
and the Licence is comprehensive enough to in- 
clude all possible combinations of thb character, 
provided only that the percussion of the Dnoord 
be followed by its legitimate resolution. And 
so great is the change of style effected by the 
introduction of this salient feature, that had the 
progress of the movement been arrested here, it 
would still have sufficed to separate the Poly- 
phonic from the Modem Schools, by an im- 
penetrable barrier. 

In the Second Order, it is not necessary tiiat 
the Minim on the Thesis should always be a 
Concord, or that every Discord should lie be- 
tween two Concords. All that is prescribed, in 
place of this rule, is, that the Discord, whether 
struck upon the Thesis or the Arsb, must be 
followed oy its correct harmonic Resolution, up- 
wards or downwards, either in the next note or 
the next note but one— or at most two. 

In the Third Order these conditions are still 
farther relaxed. The Crotchets may proceed to 
Discords by leap, either on the strong or the 
weak parts of the measure, falling into figures 



7 Fox. OroA «4 PomoM. p. lOflL 
• See ejounple. fol. U. p. SOS «. 



• See vol. UL p. 74L 
M mid. u IbU. 
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dominated by Appoggiatoras or Mordenta at 
will. Or, they may toke all the notes of a given 
Chord, in succession, in the form of an Arpeggio, 
either with or without Appoggiaturas or Mor- 
dents between them, as in t^e following ex- 
amples : all that is necessary being the ultimate 
Resolution of every Dissonance into a Consonant 
Harmony :— 

J. 
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In the Fourth Order, it is not necessary that 
the Syncopation should invariably be prepared 
in a Concord. On the contrary, it may, in certain 
cases, be even struck, suspended, and resolved, in 
combination with two or more successive Dis- 
cords, as in the following example — 




Irs 



In the Fifth Order, as in the Fifth Order of 
Strict Counterpoint, the Rules and Licences 
prescribed in connection with the first four 
Orders are combined; while much additional 
freedom is derived from the rhythmical in- 
volutions resulting from the intermixture of 
notes of different length. 

The highest aim of Strict Counterpoint was, the 
perfect development of Unlimited and Limited 
Real Fugue — i,e. Imitation, with all its most 
complicated devices, and Canon. The highest 
aim of Free Part-writing is the perfect de- 
velopment of Tonal Fugue. And as the Real 
Fugue of the i6th century could only be de- 
veloped, in its most complex forms, by the aid 
of Double, Triple, and Quadruple Coimterpoint, 
so, for the development of the more modem 
Art-form, it was necessary to invent eorrespond- 
ing Orders of Double, Triple, and Quadruple 
Free Part-writing — that is to say, combinations 
of two, three, four, or even a greater number of 
parts, which could be placed in any required 
order, above, below, or between each other, 
without injury to the harmony ; in the absence 
of which provision, the succeraf ul manipulation 
of a Subject with two, three, or more Counter- 
Subjects, would have been impossible. The 
rules for these devices were, mutcUU muttmdU, 
very nearly analogous to those observed in 
Strict Counterpoint: the chief points insisted on 
being, that the Parts could not be permitted to 
cross each other — since this would have nullified 
the effect of the desired inversion ; and, that two 
consecutive Fourths could not be permitted, since 
these, when inverted, would become consecutive 
Fifths. 

The Polyodic School,' which was gradually 

1 So c«ned, In contnidlsUiieUon to tbt Monodle School, hj iriikh 



developed in connection with this species of 
Part-writing, reached its culminating point of 
perfectiou under Handel and Bach, in the 
earlier half of the i8th century. Both these 
Composers observed exactly the same laws ; but 
the student can scarcely &il to notice the 
strongly-marked individuality with which they 
applied them. Though constantly using the 
must dissonant intervids, both in harmony and 
melody, Handel delighted in consonant points 
of repose ; and to these his Music owes much of 
the massive grandeur which is generally regarded 
as its most prominent characteristic. Sebastian 
Bach delighted in keeping the ear in suspense ; in 
constantly recurring collisions of discord with dis- 
cord, which allowed the ear no repose. And this 
fearless determination to give the ear no rest, 
enabled him to interweave the Subjects of his 
Fugues with a freedom which has rarely, if ever, 
been rivalled. Both masters made free use of 
every resource provided by the progress of Art ; 
but, while Bach dwelt lovingly upon the discords, 
Handel used them only as a means of making 
the concords more delightful, and thus attained 
a sweetness of expression which Bach never 
attempted to cultivate. 

But, the influence of the new School of Part- 
writing was not confined, like that of Strict 
Counterpoint, to the development of one single 
form of Composition alone. It made itself felt 
in Instrumental Music of every kind ; and, in no 
case more prominently than in the Sonata-Form 
of the classical period. 

Passages such as those we have described, in 
speaking of Part-writing of the Third Order — 
Arpeggios, with or without Appoggiaturas or 
Mordents between their principal notes ; Scale 
passages, and the like, when written in notes 
of very brief duration, and executed with 
rapidity, form an essential element in Instru- 
mental Music. When accompanied simplv, 
with long-drawn harmonies, they are purdy 
Monodic — Instrumental Melodies, supported 
upon a harmonized Bass. But they are not 
always confined to a single Part ; and, in that 
case, they form a connecting link between the 
Monodic and Polyodic Styles — between the 
'vertical* and the 'horizontal' methods of modem 
criticism. In Strict Counterpoint, the ' vertical * 
method, characterized by the formation of long 
passages upon the harmony of a single Chord, 
was impossible. Its passages were formed by 
horizontally interweaving together a number of 
independent Melodies. In Free Part- Writing, 
' vertical ' and ' horizontal ' passages succeed 
each other frequently. In Bachs Fantasia 
and Suite in G Major, the opening Arpeggios 
of the Prelude are distinctly Monodic, and 
verticaUy constructed ; while the massive har- 
monies which succeed them are distinctly Poly- 
odic, and constructed on the 'horizontal' method. 
Vertical passages, interspersed with Free Part- 
writing, are constantly foimd in Handel*s 
finest Choruses — e. g, ' Worthy is the Lamb,' 
and 'The horse and his rider.' The contrast 
is less frequently found in the Choruses of Bach ; 

3Ca 
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but it may be seen BomeUmee — as in the '£t 
vitam venturi * of the Mass in B Minor. In 
Beethoven's Sonatas, we meet it at every turn. 
To mention two instances only ; the Rondo of the 
* Senate path^tique/ and the final Variations in 
the Sonata in £ Major, op. 109, exhibit the 
contrast in its most strongly-marked form. In 
the works of Wagner, the two methods are so 
closely combined that it is sometimes scarcely 
possible to separate theuL The Leadmg-Themes 
are interwoven in Free Part-writing as ductile 
and as fearless as that of Bach himself ; while 
an occasional burst of sustained harmony imites 
the strongest characteristics of the 'vertical* 
and ' horizontal ' methods, in a single passage. 

It will be seen from what we have already 
said, that Free Part-writing was no new in- 
vention peculiar to the 17th and i8th centuries, 
but a gradual development from the Strict 
Counterpoint of the i6th century. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that it can only be 
successfully studied by those who have previously 
mastered the laws of Strict Counterpoint, in all 
their proverbial severity. So true is this, that 
before writing Exercises in the Free Style, 
Beethoven studied Strict Counterpoint in the 
Ecclesiastical Modes, first under Haydn, and 
then under Albrechtsberger, as his exercise-books 
conclusively prove. Schubert felt it so strongly 
that, at the moment of his death, he was 
actually in treaty with a well-known teacher of 
the time, for lessons in Counterpoint. Modem 
progress would have us believe that it is unne- 
cessary for the student to master the rule, so 
long as he makes himself familiar with the 
exceptions. Time will prove whether this 
system is, or is not, more profitable than that 
which Beethoven followed, and which Schubert, 
after all he had already attained, was preparing 
to follow, when an early death put an end to 
his astonishing career. [W.S.R.] 

PASDELOUP, Jules foiKNNE. Add to 
article in vol. ii. p. 659, the following : — After a 
popularity of many years* duration, during which 
the Concerts PopiUaires acquired an almost 
universal celebrity, and did much to develop 
musical taste in France, and to cultivate the 
symphonic school of music, the enterprise ra- 
pidly declined. The Sunday Mating at the 
theatres were formidable rivals to Pasdeloup's 
concerts, besides which the public taste which he 
had done so much to train was turning altogether 
in the direction of the concerts given by MM. 
Colonne and Lamoureux, whose standard of 
performance was more careful, and who suo- 
ceeded better in gauging the requirements of 
the audienoe. Under these circumstances 
Pasdeloup, after vain efibrts to reinstate him- 
self in public ^vour, decided to resign, and 
closed the Concerts Populaires in April 1884, 
the 23rd year of their existence. On May 31, 
1884, a grand festival benefit was organised 
in Pasdeloup's honour at the Trocadlro, by 
which a sum of nearly 100,000 francs was 
raised; all French artbts, whether composers, 
singers or instrumentalists, joined to contribute 
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towards assuring a oompetenoe for tiie exceUeat 
man who had done so much to noake tlie for- 
tunes of many artbts without furthering^ his 
own interests. After this exhibition of grati- 
tude and charity M. Pasdeloup would hftre dooc 
well to remain in well-earned retirezneDt ; in 
the winter of 1885, however, he orgaoizad oaa> 
certs at Monte Carlo, and afterwardB fooxkdcd 
pianoforte classes in Paris. At the coiudosan 
of the educational course he gave paying' eon- 
certs of chamber music. In Oct. 1886, after 
Godard had failed (in 1884) in his attempt to 
reconstruct the Concerts Populaires, Pasdeloup 
began a new series with the old title, giving one 
concert a month from Oct. 1886 to Mait^ 1887, 
with a sacred concert on Gk>od Fridaj. Tlus 
inopportune revival, with a conductor weakened 
by age and illness, and an inefficient orchestra, 
could not possibly succeed. Pasdeloup did not 
long survive the cessation of the concerts, and 
died at Fontainebleau on Aug. 13, 1887, from 
the effects of paralysis. [A^S] 

PASQUALATI. Add that BeethoTen*s 
*Elegischer Gesang' (op. 118), was written in 
memory of Eleonora Pasqualati, who died in 
181 1, and dedicated to her husband* Baroa 
Pasqualati. [See vol. iv. p. 537.] 

PASQUAU, Kiool6, a composer who settled 
in Edinburgh about 1740 until his death in 
1757. He published numerous oompositionB, an 
opera called ' Ulngratitudine Punita,' songs is 
* The Tempest/ * Apollo and Daphne,' and * Hie 
Triumph of Hibemia,' as well as the * Solemn 
Dirge in Romeo and Juliet.* Most of these are 
printed in the 'XII English songs in score,* 
dated 1750, and published in JjondoiL. Two 
sets of sonatas, one for violin and bass, and one 
for two violins, tenor and thoroughbass, were 
also published in London. ' XII Overtures for 
French horns* (I) were printed in Edinburgh, 
' for Rob. Bremner, the assigney of Signor Pas- 
quali ' ; and the book by which his name is best 
known, 'Thoroughbass made Easv,* was pub- 
lished in Edmburgh in the year of his death. [M.] 

PASSACAGTJA. Add that the form hat 
recently been introduced into the symphonic 
structure, by Brahms, in whose Symphony in 
E minor, no. 4 (op. 98), the finale is an exceed- 
ingly elaborate passacaglia. 

PASSION MUSIC. Besides the work men- 
tioned at the end of the article, Bach wrote 
four other settings of the story of the Passiom, 
The Passion according to St. John, which is now 
as well known in England as its grander but not 
more inspired companion work, was first pa^ 
formed in the Thomasldrohe on Good Frioay, 
April 7, 1734. These two masterpieces happily 
came into the hands of Emanuel Bach, and were 
thus preserved in their integrity; the other 
three works were left to Friedemann Bach, by 
whom they were sold for a small sum ; two of 
them have so far entirely disappeared. Of these 
last, one was a setting according to St. Mark, 
performed on Good Friday, 1731 , in the Thomas- 
kirche, and the other seems to have been set to 
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words by Picander, in the year 1725. The 
remaining one was a Passion according to St. 
Luke, the autograph of which is extant in the 
possession of Herr Joseph Hauser of Carlsruhe. 
There is no doubt that Bach wrote the MS. at 
some time between 1731 and 1734, but firom 
internal considerations it is equally certain that 
it was not then newly composed. If the whole 
composition is ultimately proved to be genuine, 
it must be assigned to a very early period of 
Bach's career, probably to the first Weimar 
period ; the question of its authenticity must be 
still regarded, however, as an open one, although 
there are many numbers in the work which 
bear evident traces of Bach*s style. A great 
boon has been recently conferred upon lovers of 
music by the publication of the work in vocal 
score (Breitkopf & Hartel, 1886). The whole 
subject of the Passion settings is discussed at 
length in Spitta's Life of Bach, book v. chap. vii. 

'Die four settings by Heinrich Schiitz, men- 
tioned on p. 665 h have been published in Breit- 
kopf & Hartel s complete edition of that com- 
poser's works, voL i, and his Matthew Passion 
has also appeared in vocal score. [M.] 

PASTORALE. Line ao of article, for in 
May read on March 19. 

PATON, Mart Ankb. Line 2 of article, 
for master reeui writing-master. Last line but 
one of same column, for July 22 read July 
23. P. 673 a, 1. 15 from bottom, /or 1854 ^"^^ 
1864. [\V.H.H.] 

PATRICK, Richard. Omit the words (some- 
times called Nathan or Nathauiel). That name 
belongs to a composer whose ' Songs of sundry 
natures * were printed by £ste in 1597. 

PATTI, Adelina. Line 2 of article,/<w Feb. 
19 read Feb. 10. Both parents of Mme. A . Patti 
were Italians, her father having been bom at 
Catania, Sicily, and her mother at Rome. The 
latter's maiden name was Chiesa, and before her 
marriage with Signer Patti she had married a 
certain Signer Bai^i. Their son, Antonio Barilli, 
a musician, died atNaples,aged 50, June 15, 1876. 
(Pougin, Supplement to Ftftis.) In 1885 Mme. 
Patti was divorced from the Marquis de Caux, 
and in 1886 married M. NiooLiNi. [See above, 
p. 731 ft.] [A.C.] 

PAUKEN. The German name for Kettle 
Drums, commonly used in orchestral scores. See 
Drum, vol. i. p. 463. [V. de P.] 

PA VAN. For another description of the 
dance see Bishop Earle's ' Microcosmographie,' ed. 
by Bliss (Nares's Glossary). 

PAXTON, Stephen. Add that he died Aug. 
18, 1787, aged 52, and was buried in St. Pancras 
old churchyard. [W.H^.] 

PEDALIER. The sentence in lines 7-11 of 
the article is to be corrected, as recent researches 
made by Mr. Dannreuther leave scarcely any 
doubt that these works were intended for the 
organ. Add that Gounod has written a suite 
concertante for pedal piano with orchestra, and 
a fantasia for the same on the Russian National 
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Hymn, both for Mme. Lucie Palioot, by whom 
the former was introduced at the Philharmonic 
on April 21, 1887. 

PEDAIA P. 682 a, 1. 22, for wrote once 
only up to F read wrote twice up to F and once 
up to F J. 

PENTATONIC SCALE. The name given 
to an early tonality, of very imperfect construc- 
tion, but extremely beautiful in its aesthetic 
aspect, and peculiar to a great number of Na- 
tional Melodies, especially those of Scotland.^ 

The term is an unfortunate one, since it leads 
U£ to expect a Scale based upon five intervals of 
a Tone ; whereas, it really means a Scale formed 
from the combination of five fixed sounds. 

No written record tending to throw a light 
upon the origin or history of the Pentatonic 
Scale has been preserved ; but the construction 
of the Scale itself famishes us with a very va- 
luable clue. The five sounds employed — Ut, 
Me, Mi, Sol, La — correspond exactly with those 
of the Hexachord, minus the J'h. Now the Fa 
was precisely the crux which prevented the 
completion of the system of the Hexachords, 
with their various Mutations,^ until the diffi- 
culty was removed by the invention of the Fa 
fictwn* — presumably by Guide d'Arezzo* — in 
the opening years of the nth century. It is, 
therefore, more than probable that the Pentatonic 
Scale belongs to a period anterior to that date : 
how fiir anterior, it is absolutely impossible even 
to hazard a guess. 

The characteristics of the Scale led to certain 
marked peculiarities in the form of the Melodies 
for whicn it was employed ; and there is abun- 
dant proof that these peculiarities were continued, 
as a feature of * style,' after the invention of the 
Hexachords supplanted the older tonality by a 
more perfect system : for instance, the Melody 
of •The Flowers of the Forest,* which cannot 
have been composed before the year 15 13, exhi- 
bits, in its first strain, the strongest possible 
pentatonic character, while the second strain is 
in the pure Hypomixolydian Mode (Mode VIII) 
— ^assuming, that is, the fH to be genuine ; a fact 
of which the Skene MS. leaves but little doubt. 

The Chinese Melody, ' Chin chin joss,* intro- 
duced by Weber into the Overture to * Turandot,' 
is, if we may trust an apparently uncorrupted 
copy, in the Pentatonic Scale ; though some ver- 
sions introduce an F3, which would reduce it to 
the Mixolydian Mode (Mode VII). [W.S.R.] 

PENTATONON (TfVT<£TOK<JK>. The Greek 
term for the interval known m Modem Music 
as the Augmented Sixth, which consists, in the 
aggregate, of five Tones ; i. e. two Greater and 
two Lesser Tones, and one Diatonic and one 
Chromatic Semitone. 

The term cannot be correctly applied to the 
Minor Seventh, since, though this contains the 
aggregate of five Tones, in Equal Temperament, 
it contains more than that in Just Intonation — 

I B«e soonsH Mono. 

s See Hbxacbobd. toI. I ; Mctatioms. toL U. 

• See Fa Fiotum , Appendix. 

« See QoiDO d'Arezzo, Appendix. 
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▼iz. two Greater and two Leaser Tones, and two 
Diatonic Semitones. [W.S.R.] 

PERGOLESl. P. 688 a, 1. ao from bottom, 
add that before the successfal performance of 
'La Serra Padrona* in France it had failed 
there in 1746. 

PETRELLA, Enbioo. Line a of article, for 
Dec. 1 read Dec. 10. P. 696 a, 1. 2, add date 
of production of * Le Precauzioni ' May ao, 1851, 
at Naples, and add 'Elena di Tolosa/ 1852. 
Line 4,/or 1855 read 1854. Add that his last 
work was * Bianca Orsini,* produced at Naples, 
April 4, 1874. A more correct chronological 
list thui that given by Mendel will be found in 
Pougin*8 supplement to F^tis, art. Petrella. 

PETRUCCI, O. DEL. Line 4 of article, for 
June 14 read June 18. Line 11 from bottom of 
same column, /or shortly after that he probably 
died read he died May 7, 1539. See Pabt- 
Books, aboye, p. 739. 

PETZMAYER, Johank, bom in Vienna, 
1803, ^^6 Bon of an innkeeper. When he was 18 
years old he obtained a common zither, and 
taught himself to play it with such success that 
his performances brought a considerable amount 
of custom to his father. His fame spread in 
higher quarters, and it was not long before he 
became the fiuhion in Vienna. He even played 
before the Emperor. In later life he took to the 
bowed zither (Streich-Zither) instead of the 
ordinary kind he had previously used. Li 1833 
he made a successful tour in Germany, and in 
1837 was made Kammervirtuos to Duke Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria. He was living in Munich in 
1870. (VVurzbach*s Biographisches Lexicon, 
vol. a a.). [M.] 

PFEIFFER, Georges, pianist and oompoeer, 
was bom at Versailles, Deo. la, 1835. His first 
piano lessons were from his mother, Mme. Clara 
Pfeiffer, an excellent pianist of the school of 
Kalkbrenner. Maleden and Damcke first taught 
him composition. He gained a brilliant success 
at the Conservatoire concerts in 1862. His 
compositions include a symphony, a quintet, trios, 
sonatas, concertos, of which the 3rd has been 
repeated several times in Paris. Also an ora- 
torio, 'Agar'; a symphonic poem, 'Jeanne 
d'Arc * ; an overture, ' li Cid,* and a quantity of 
piano music, including some well-known studies. 
His last important work is a comic opera, * L^En- 
clume/ represented in 1884 and '85. M. Pfeif- 
fer is a partner in the piano firm of Pleyel, 
Wolff & Cie, Paris, and although he has fully 
maintained his artistic reputation he has yet 
found time to devote serious attention to this 
business. He succeeded his &ther, Emile Pfeif- 
fer in this position. His great uncle, J. Pfeiffer, 
was one of the pioneers of piano-making in 
Paris. [A.J.H.] 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. P. 698*, 
1. 9, to the list of treasurers add the name 
of Charles E. Stephens, who was elected on 
the secession of Walter C. Macfarren after the 
season of 1880. The office of treasurer has been 
honorary since the foimdation of the Society, ex- 
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cept in seasons 1 836 to 1 840, inclusive. Compleie 
the list of secretaries as follows : Henry H cr s oe 
(1881-1884); Francesco Berger (1885). Tfc* 
office of secretary became honorary in 1SS5. 
The office of conductor was originally honorary, 
except in the case of some special engai^nkemay 
and was performed by one or other of the direc- 
tors. Alter the first three concerts in 1S44, 
Mendelssohn was engaged for the remaining five, 
and, in 1845, Sir Henry Bishop for the whole 
series, but at the third concert he withdrew on 
the plea of illness, and Charles Lucas offici&ted 
in his stead ; Moscheles was engaged for the re- 
maining five concerts of the season. For sab- 
sequent conductors see pp. 699 and 700; and 
below, for completion to the present time. 

The list on pp. 699 and 700 is continued as 
follows : — 

N JB. • denotes that a work waa ccnmxMed for tt» 
Society; t that it was first cerformed in England in tbe 
yearnamed. let app. signifies first appearance at the 
Fhilharmonia 

1881. (Six concerts). Dr. Francis Ho^Eer appoinled 
annotator of programmee, in racceMion to ^ir G. A. 
Macfarren. Dramatic Symphony,' Borneo etJali«tt&,' 
Berlios (given twice daring the season). * Sinf oairtta 
in A (MS.), F. H. Oowen. Overtores — * \^»T©rt^,' 
Op. 1, Berlios: 'Sigurd Slembe.' J. SvendMn. 
t P J. Concerto, Na 2, in minor (MS.) Xaver Schar- 
wenka. Liederkreis, Op. 98, Beethoven. 1st app. 
Sofle Menter, Eugene dAlbert, Ovide Mosin. Hope 
Olenn, Sembrich, Albani, F. Boyle, Herbert Beeves. 
Sing, and Ghilberti. 

1882. (Six concerts). tPo^me8ymphonique,*Hunaaria,* 
Lisat. Overtures-t'Oeaian'(MS.)_F.Oorderrt*Tbe 
Veiled Prophet,* Stanford. tPF. Conoario in G 
minor, Sgambati. Violin Concerto in A miaor, 
Moliqne. Scena, ' Che ruoi, mio cor ' (MS.) Mendels- 
sohn. The Centtxrion's Song (Boadioea), Br. J. F. 
Bridge. Ghoras of Beapers (Prometheus), Uaxt 
Choral Symphony, Beethoven : f Choral Ode, * Nlaie,* 
Brahms, f Chorus for female voices, 'Die Nixe,' 
Bubinstein. Selection from 'Predosa,' Weber, 
t* Paradise Lost,' Bubinstein. 1st. app. Sgambeti. 
Kufferath, Annie Marriott, Edith Santley. Marioa 
Fenna, Eleanor Famol, Ellen Orridge, Sophie Hud- 
son, F. Barrington Foote, Ludwig. First B^^aa 
of a voluntary choir (trained by the Society's Con- 
ductor, Mr. W. O. Cusins). 

1883. (Six concerts.) Prise of ten guineas o0Bred for tbe 
best Overture. Forty-six submitted, anonrmonsly. 
Adjudicator, Sir Michael 0)sta, assisted, in his serioas 
illness, by Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Otto GoU- 
schmidt • Ballade for Orohestra,* La Belle Dame 
sansMerdf'liackensle. fFantaiaieEcoasaise. Violin, 
MaxBruch. t Scena, 'Marie Stuart's FarewelL' Bene- 

<1{a* ^ 'DmvA rtnr*'v4n«iA < A mrkno (.hft 1>jn«a * f>liTer A. 

,*CbeTu- 

„ _ . Iiristus), 

Liszt The Choral Fantasia, the Chortu of Der- 
vishes, and the March and Chorus in ' The Bnlns of 
Athens,' Beethoven. Ist app. Pachmann, Tereetna 
Tua, M.innie Gwynne, Mierswinsky* Ernest Laiia 
At the close of this season Mr. W. G. Cusins re> 
signed the office of conductor, which he had held fn 
17 years. 

1884. (Six concerts.) Conductors (honoraxy for this 
season), George Mount, Dr. C. V. Stanford, J. 
Francis Bamett, P. H. Cowen. S vmphonies - f No. 4, 
In Bb minor, Cowen: In D Op. 60; f Overture, 'Hn- 
sitska,' and Bhapsodie (Sdavische). No. XOVr ^ 
DvoMk: Symphony, Na 2, in D, Op. 73, Hrahms. 
Saltarello, Gounod. PF. Concerto in C minor. Op. 
186, BafF. Double bass Concertino in Ff minor, 
Bottesini. t Sotoe religieuse, ' O dtolorable Sion ! ' 
(Bacine's Esther), A G. Thomas. 1st app. Claxa 
Asher. Gertrude Griswold and W. J. Winch. Henr 
Dvof ik made his first appearance in England this 
season, at the invitation <n the directors. 

1885. (Six concerts.) Sir Arthur Sullivan appointed 
conductor. Annotator of the first and part of the 
second programmes, Dr. Francis Hneffer ; of part 
of the second and the third, Mr. Charles £. Stei^ns 
{ad tiOfrtm), after which Mr. Joseph Bennett was 
appointed. Prise of twenty guineas offered for the 



diet, t Prize Overture, ' Among the Pines.* OU ver A 
King. tMotet,'Adjutatorinopportunitatilms,*Cberu- 
bini ; \ Pastorale and * Angel'^s Message * (Christus), 
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pt _^, 

6 minor. Op.' 23. DroHik. f Symphonic Poem« 'Jo- 
hanna d^Arc,' MoexkowakL * Orchestral Serenade, 
T. Wingham. t Dramatic Orerture (Prixe Gompoii- 
tion), OugtaT Bmeit. Symphony, No. 3, in F, Brahms. 
Ist app. Clotilde Kleeoeiv, Oscar Beringer, Frans 
Bummel, £Ily Wamots, Minnie Hank. Bfarie Ether- 
ington. Carlotta Elliot, Mary Beare, Florence Major. 
Iver M'Kay, Arthnr Thompson, A. C. Oswald, and 
W. H. Brereton. Herr Mosskowski made his first 
appearance in England this season, at the inTltation 
of the directors. 

1886. (Six concerts). Symphonies— No. 3, in F, Proat ; 
*in C minor, St. SaSns. •Orchestral Scene, 'The 
Forest of Arden* Qadsby. • Suite in F, and t Violin 
Concerto in C, Moeskowski. Pastoral Introduction, 
and Orerture to second part of * The Light of the 
World,' Sullivan. Overture, 'Qrasiella,' Bottesini. 
t Violin Concerto in A minor. Op. 63, DvofAk. 
Ingeborg's Lament (FrithJof), Max Bruch. 1st app. 
Frickenhaus, Fannv Davies. Tivadar Naoh^ On- 
drisek, Antoinette TrebeUi, Agnes Larkcom. 

1887. (Eight concerts.) Symphonies— No. 3, in minor, 



niaii]' Corder. Orertures— t* Kenil worth,' Macfarren ; 
*Di ballo,' SulUran. *Loreley,' Max Bruch. Qua- 
tuor Concertant, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon, 
with Orchestra, Mosart t Concerto for Piano-Peda- 
lier (MS.) Gounod, t Vocal duet, 'Hark, her step' 
(MS., a revised setting for the Opera, 'The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims '), Stanford, t Aria, ' Per questa bella 
mano,' with Contrabasso obbligato, Mozart. • Prayer 
of Nature (Bvron). MS., Kandegger. 1st app. Schon- 
berger, Josef Hofmann, Luae Palicot, Marianne 
Eissler, Nettie Carpenter, Marie de Lido. Ella Bus- 
tell, Lillian Nordica, Nevada. At the close of the 
season Sir Arthur Sullivan resigned the conductor- 
ship, which he had held for 3 years. 
1888. (Seven concerts.) Mr. F. H. Cowen appointed 
Conductor. Symphonies^ln O (from an early set 
of six), Haydn; in D, and Norwegian Bhapsody. 
No. 2, Svendsen. Overtures— ' Borneo and Juliet,^ 



firom third Orchestral Suite, Tsohaikowsky. Suite, 
selected by F. A. Gevaert from works by Bamean. 
Petite Suite, *Jeux d'enfants,' Biset. Pastoral 
Suite, J. F. Bamett Two elegiac Melodies for 
stringSjOrieg. • Three mythological pieces. * Aphro- 
dite,^* Vulcan ' and * Pan,' Silas. Scotch Rhapsody, 
Ko. 1, BCaokensie. 8oiig_of Judith, Prout. 1st 
app. Fr&ulein Soldat, Otto Hegner, E. Grieg, A. Hol- 
luuL Lisa Jjehmann, Eleanor Bees, Mme. Fursch- 
Madi, Mrs. Hutchinson, Hilda Wilson, Carl Mayer. 
Herren Tschaikowski, Orieg and Svendsen, and M. 
Widor made their first appearance in England this 
season, at the Invitation ox the directors. After the 
fifth concert, Mr. Cowen, having been appointed Mu- 
sical Conductor at the Melbourne Exhibition, was 
released from competing his engagement at the 
Philharmonic, and Herr Johan Svendsen, of Copen- 
hagen, conducted the last two concerts of the season. 

It is ardently to be hoped that a society so 
active in promoting the cause of true art, and 
in encouraging the composition of works of high 
aim. may long continue to pursue its honoured 
career. [C.E.S.] 

* PHILLIPPS, Adelaide, a contralto singe.*-, 
counted as American, though bom in England 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in 1833. Her fiitther 
was a chemist and druggist, and her mother, 
who was of Welsh birth, was a teacher of 
dancing. The family emigrated to America in 
1840, going first to Canada, and then to Bos- 
ton, Mass. Adelaide was early instructed in 
dancing by her mother, and on Jan. la, 184a, 
made her first appearance on the stage at the 
Tremont Theatre, Boston, as an * infant prodigy.' 
On Sept. 35, 1843, Bhe began an engagement at 
the Boston Museum ; she remained at this house 

• Co:.ypijhi ]»*© by F. II. Jr.sKA. 



eight years, playing a great variety of parts 
b^des dancing, alone or with one or both of 
two brothers. Occasional trips to Philadelphia 
and New York were taken at this period. 
Her vocal gifts soon attracted the attention ot 
connoisseurs, and, in 1850, she was introduced 
to Jenny Lind, then on a professional tour in 
America. The great singer advised the young 
actress to give herself up to the study of music, 
a subscription-list was started for the purpose 
of paying for her training, and she was sent 
to Manuel Garcia in London. She had before 
this received some instruction in music at home 
from Mme. Amoult, a teacher of repute in her 
day, and Thomas Comer, a cultivated English 
musician and the director of the orchestra at the 
Boston Museum. Another fund was subembed 
to enable Adelaide to pursue her studies for the 
opera in Italy. On Dec 17, 1854, ^^ ™^o ^ 
d^utattheTeatroCarcano,Milan,a8Ro0ina. In 
Aug. 1855 she returned to Boston, and in October 
appeared at a concert in Music Hall. She was 
then eogaged for a series of operas of the English 
ballad school— 'The Duenna,' *The Devil's 
Bridge,' and 'The Cabinet'— at the Boston 
Theatre. Her American d^but in Italian opera 
was at the Academy of Music, New York, March 
17, 1856, as Azuoena in 'II Trovatore.' Her 
success secured for her an engagement for five 
seasons. She went first to Havana, and subse- 
quently to Paris (where she sang Azucena at 
Les Italiens in Oct. 1861), Madrid, Barcelona, 
and through Hungary and Holland. Her re- 
pertory comprised all the contralto parts in the 
operas that held their places on the Italian 
stage during the twenty-five years that she 
was known as an opera-singer. In 1879 she 
became identified with the Boston Ideal Opera 
Company, devoted to the presentation of ope- 
rettas. She appeared with this company for the 
last time in Boston, on the Museum stage, where 
her early triumphs bad been won, on Nov. 30, 
1880. Her last appearance on any stage was at 
Cincinnati in December 1881. Miss PhiUipps 
was a universal favourite with American au- 
diences as a concert and oratorio singer. From 
Dec. 31, i860, when she sang in the 'Mes- 
siah,' to Nov. 34, 1878, when she took part 
in Verdi's Bequiem, she was a frequent and 
a welcome contributor to the concerts of the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston. In 
Sept. 1883, the state of her health induced 
her to go to Carlsbad. Some improvement 
was detected, but there came a sudden re- 
lapse, and she died on Oct. 3, 1883. Her 
remains were carried to Boston, and subse- 
quently buried at Marshfield, Massachusetts, 
where the family had long lived on a fine estate 
purchased by Adelaide. She left a sister, 
Mathilde, also a contralto of excellent reputation 
in America, and three brothers. Brothers and 
sister were alike indebted to Adelaide for their 
education and start in life. MissPhillipps's per- 
sonal reputation was the best that a woman could 
enjoy. She was especially noted for her free- 
dom from professional jealousy, and for her readi- 
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nefls to advise and encourage young aingera. Her 
life was one of constant and hard labour, the care 
of a large &mily having early in life be^ thrown 
upon her, but she was always patient and 
cheerful. [P^.J.] 

PHILP, Elizabeth, bom 1827 at Falmouth, 
educated at Bristol under the care of Mary 
Carpenter, was taught singing by Manuel Garcia, 
and received instruction in harmony and compo- 
sition from Hiller at the last-named place. She 
afterwards devoted herself to teaching singing 
and composition. Her first works were published 
in 1855, and comprised a Ballad, * Tell me, the 
summer stars,' words by Edwin Arnold; also 
six songs from Longfellow, etc. Among other 
of her compositions we may name her setting of 
songs from *The Water Babies/ of Eliza^th 
Barrett Browning's ' Inclusions ' and ' Insuffi- 
ciency.' of Victor Hugo's * Chant des Lavan- 
di^res,' also arranged by her as a duet; <Le 
Soupir ' (Prudhomme) ; * LiUie's good morning,' 
'Lillie's good night'; Duets 'The Moon is up,' 
and ' It was the time of roses ; Part-songs, 
* What is Love! ' 'The Owl in the Ivy Bush,' 
etc. many of which were sung by herself and 
other voodists at her own concerts, and became 
popular. Miss Philp was also the author of 
' How to sing an English Ballad.* She died in 
London Nov. 26, 1885. [A.C.] 

PHRASING. P. 707 a, L 7, for dominant 
rectd subdominant. 

PIANOFORTE, P. 7136, 1. 8, concerning 
Frederick the Great's pianofortes see Silbeb- 
MANN, vol. iii. p. 494 b. The examination 
of the one at the Neues Palais was made 
at the request of the writer, who had pecu- 
liar fshciliUes for examining the pianofortes 
and harpsichords at Potsdam and Berlin ac- 
corded to him by H.I.H. the Crown Prin- 
cess (since Empress) of Germany. P. 719 a, 
L 19 from bottom, add that Isaac Hawkins took 
out the London patent for his son John Isaac 
Hawkins the inventor, who was at that time 
living in Philadelphia, U.SA, P. 720 a, 1. 14 
from bottom, add that Pierre Erard had patented 
a system of fixed iron bars in Paris in 1822. He 
could not do so in London, being barred by 
Stodarfc's (Thom A Allen's) patent. Stodart 
refrained from opposing the Broad woods when 
James Shudi Broad wood took out his patent for 
stringplate and bars in 1827. The writer had 
this particular information from Mr. Joseph 
Ries who died in 1882. For tension bars, 
throughout the article, read iron bars. P. 723, 
in the synopsis of inventions, etc., the date of 
John Broadwood's first 5^ F-C octave piano 
should be 1790, and that of his first six-octave 
C-C piano should be 1 794. [A. J.H.] 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. P. 724 a, L 19 
fh)m bottom, /or 171 2-1 795 read 1710-1792; 
four lines below,/or 17 16-1776 read 1 702-1 762. 
P. 724*, L 4,/or 1768 read 1767 ; 1. 9, /or 1730 
read 1729; 1. 21,/or 1735 read 1734. P. 7250. 
1. 20,/or 1753 ^«<^ 1754; L 40,/or 1757 read I 



1758; L 9 fi-om bottom, /or 1757 re«rf 174S 
P. 735 ft, 1. 33. »8 to the date of Stlibelt'« lart^ 
see vol, iii. p. 699 h. P. 726 &, 1. 31 from bo^<xn. 
as to the date of Pollini's birth see -voL m 
p. 9 a ; the date of his death is 1 746. P. 727 «. 
1. i8,/or 1839 read 1840; 1. iS^for 1835 "^^ 
1853. P. 727 ft, 1. 30 from bottom, ^or 17^^ 
read 1784. P. 728 a, 1. 29, the date of Grnnrdi 
death is 1874. P. 729 a, L ai from bottom, 
add date of death of Benedict, r885 ; L 8 from. 
bottom, for 1804 read 1806. P. 729 6, L 22, 
omit the tDord valse before ' Plaie des Pai@ ' ; 
1. 27, for 1806 read 1808 ; L 25 from bottom, 
for 1880 read 1879; 1. 18 from bottom, adi 
date of death 1882. P. 730 ft, 1. 18, add date c-f 
death of Rosellen, 1876 ; 1. 23, that of BiHer, 
1885 ; 1. 33, that of Liszt, 1886. P. 731 «, L 24, 
add date of death of Alkan, May 1 888. P. 731 ii, 
1. 7, add death of Le Couppey, 1887 ; I. 18, for 
1855 read 1856 ; L 36, add death of Volkmum, 
1883 ; 1- 43» that of Voss, 1882. P. 732 6, 1. 1^ 
for 1818 read 1814; 1. 18, add death of KoIUk, 
1882 ; L 31, add that of Lacombe, 1884 ; ^ 39- 
that of Gutmann, 1 882 ; L 45, omit date of deat^ 
as Ravina is still alive (1887); last line ct 
column, add death of Evers, 1875. P. 733 a. 
1. 6, add death of Brinley Richards, 1885 ; Lit, 
for 1820 read 1818 ; 1. 16, add death of Kohl^, 
1886; 1. 29 from bottom, /or 1821 reiul 1822; 
1. 3 from bottom, add death of Raff. 1SS3. 
P* 733 ft* 1* 33 ^^ bottom, add death of Sme- 
tana, *i 884 ; 1. 5 from bottom, that of Esckmaos, 
1882. P. 734 a, 1. 7, that of Ehlert, 1884 ; L 10, 
that of Moritz Strakosch, 1887; 1. 30, that oi 
Merkel, 1885. P. 734 ft, 1. 11. that of B. d@ 
Vilbac, 1884; 1. 14 fr^m bottom, that of JaeO, 
1882; 1. 5 from bottom, that of Hecht, 18S7. 
P- 735 a, 1- 4 from bottom, that of Ritter, i8$6; 
last line,/or 1838 read 1837. 

PIANOFORTEPLAYING. P. 736 a, L 3 
from bottom, /or 1760 read 1757. P. 737 ft, 
L 13 from bottom, as to Steibelt's birth see 
vol. iii. p. 699. P. 738 b, 1. 5 fivm bottom, for 
1805 read 1806. P. 739 a, 1. 26, for 1788 read 
1784. P. 7416, 1. 14. /or 1847 reetd 1846. 
P. 742 ft, 1. 14 from bottom, add death of Hiller. 
1885. P. 743 a, 1. 2, add death of Kullak, 1882. 
In Uie table on p. 744 the following correctkxi'' 
are to be made : — Col. a, death of Schobert to 
be altered to 1 767 ; birth of Nanette Stretcher 
(Stein) to 1769. CoL b, birth of Kalkbrenner 
to 1784, and that of Lucy Anderson to 1790; 
death of Benedict added, 1885, and Mme. Om*n 
birth corrected to 1808. Col. c, J. Kufferatb's 
death to be added, 1882 ; do. Hiller and W. H. 
Holmes, 1885 ; do. Liszt, 1886, and Voss, 1882 ; 
Dohler's death to be corrected to 1858. P. 745, 
col. a of table, omit date of Ravina's death, and 
insert those of Kullak, 1882 ; Mortier de Fon- 
taine, 1883; Lacombe, 1884; Gutmann, 1882; 
Evers, 1875 ; and Kdhler, 1886. LitolfiTs birth 
tu be corrected to 1818, and that of Honley to 
1822. Col. 6, add deaths of Wehle, Moritz 
Strakosch, Lindsay Sloper, 1887 ; and Jaell, 
1882. Col. o, add dates of deaths of Ritter, 
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1886, and Brasrin, 1884, whose birth is to be 
altered to 1836. Ck)l. d, add date of death of 
C. V. Alkan, May 1888.* 

PIATTI, Alfredo. Add day of birth, Jan. 8. 

PICCINNI. P. 748 a, L 37 from bottom, 
for 17 read 27, P. 7486, 1. 38, /or Feb. 30 
read Feb. 33 ; L 19 from bottom, for Feb. 38 
read Feb. 35. 

PICXJOLOMINI, Mabia. The date of birth 
is 1836, as g^ven by Pougin, Paloschi, and 
Mendel. Lines 5-6 of article, /(>r Signers Maz- 
zarelli and P. Roman! read Signora Mazzarelli 
and Signor Pietro Romani. P. 751 J, 1. 6, for 
April 33 read April 30, and add Uiat the occa- 
sion was the second performance of the opera, 
which had been produced on the 36th of the 
month. In 1884 a testimonial was set on foot 
for the artist, who was reported to be in re> 
duced circumstances. ('Daily News,* March 31, 
1884.) 

PIETEREZ, Adrian, bom at Bruges early in 
the 15th century, is the earliest known organ- 
builder in Belgium. He built an instrument in 
1455 at Delft, which is still in the new church ; 
but it has been so often restored that nothing 
remains of his work. [V. de P.] 

PIETOSO, 'pitiful* or 'oompassionate.' As 
a musical direction it indicates that the passage 
to which it refers is to be performed in a sym- 
pathetic style, with much feelinff. Although 
the term appears in Bro8sard*8 Dictionary, where 
it is defined as 'd'une mani^re capable d'exciter 
de la piti^ ou de la compassion,* it is not to be 
found in Beethoven's works, and the ' romantic ' 
composers, in whose music it might be expected 
to occur frequently, seem to prefer other terms 
to indicate the same intention. 'Con duolo' is 
Weber's fayourite equivalent, and most com- 
posers find ' espressivo' sufficiently definite. [M.] 

PILGRIME VON MEKKA. DIE. Line a 
of article, add that it had been previously played 
at Schonbrunn with French words in 1 764, that 
it was produced in German in Vienna in 1776, 
and in Paris, as ' Les Foux de Medina,' 1 790. 

PINSUTI, Giro. Add date of death, March 
10, 1888. 

PIRATA, IL. Line 3,/or in the autumn of, 
read on Oct. 37. 

PISCHEK, JoHAKN Baptist. See voL iii. 
p. 54 a. 

PITTMAN, JosiAH. Add date of death, 
April 33. 1886. 

PIXIS. Line 14 from end of article, for 
Dec. 31 read Dec. 30. 

PIZZICATO. Add that early instances of 
the use of this effect are to be found in Handel's 
'Agrippina,* 'Pastor Fido,' 'Terpsichore,* and 
in an air by Hasse, written for Mingotti in 1748. 

PLAIN SONG. Add to references on p. 765 b, 
and 766 a, a reference to Gregorian Tones in 
Appendix, vol. iv. p. 655. 

1 The n«w« of Alkan's doath Id Parts arrlred after tbe earlier sheets 
of tliU Appetidiz were printed. 
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PLANTft, FRAN9018, bom at Orthez in th« 
Basses Pyrenees, March 3, 1839, appeared in 
Paris at a very early age as an infant prodigy, 
playing the piano with much success. In Dec. 
1849 be entered Marmontel*s class at the Con- 
servatoire, and in the following year carried off 
the first prize. He was then before the public 
again as a performer, for some three years, dur- 
ing which time he played fr^uently at the 
chamber concerts given by Alard and Frano- 
homme; in 1853 he returned to the Conserva- 
toire to study harmony under Bazin. Here he 
obtained a second prize in 1855. It must be 
regarded as a fortunate circumstance that, at a 
party at which he was playing, the audience 
persisted in talking to an extent that highly 
offended Plants ; whereupon he retired in great 
wrath to the Pyrenees, where he remained for 
nearly ten years, becoming familiar with the 
compositions of all schools, and counteracting the 
evils which necessarily accompany such a career 
as his had hitherto been. He did not reappear 
in Paris until 1873, when he devoted himself to 
playing on behalf of various charitable objects. 
A series of concerts given with Alard and Frano- 
homme established his position, and thence- 
forth he has held a distinguished place among 
French pianists. He has undertaken many suc- 
cessful concert-tours on the Continent, but has 
never appeared in England. His playing is 
characterized by repose, maturity of style, and 
rare intelligence. He is Chevalier of the L^ion 
d*honneur. (Pougin*s supplement to F^tis.) [M.] 

PLAYFORD, John. Add that he com- 
menced business as a book publisher about 1648. 
His first musical publication was * The English 
Dancing Master : or Plaine and easie rules for 
the dancing of Country Dances,* with tbe tune 
to each dance, bearing the date 1651, but really 
issued in or about Nov. 1650, which became 
very popular, and during the next 80 years, 
under the title of *The Dancing Master,' ran 
through 18 editions. [W.H.H.] 

Line 8 of article, /or 1679 read 1681. Line 
10, the date 1680 should probably be 16S1, as in 
that vear his house at Islington was advertised 
for sale, and it is not likely that he would have 
set up the house in Arundel Street before getting 
rid of his former residence. Line 1 3 frt>m end of 
article, the date of Henry Purcell (the younger's) 
death should probably be 1703. 

PLEYEL. P. 3 6, correct date of Camilli 
Pletel'8 birth to Dec 18, 1788. (Pougin; 
Menders supplement.) Line 33 from bottom, 
(ifier Moke add or Mooke. Add Berlioz in 1830 
was violently in love with her, as an episode in 
his g^eat passion for Miss Smithson ; and her 
coolness after his departure for Rome nearly 
caused him to commit a frightful crime. See 
his Biography, chap. 34, and * Lettres intimes,' 
xxvii-xxxiii. Also in M. Jullien*a * Hector Ber- 
lioz,* 1888. 

PLEYEL k CO. Line 1 2 of article, add date 
of death of Henri Pape, Feb. 1887. 
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POHL, C. F. Line 13 from end of article, 
add that the aecond yolume of the life of Haydn 
was published in 1882, and that the third is in 
course of completion by Herr Mandyczewski, to 
whom Herr Pohl left his materials at his death, 
which took place in Vienna, April a 8, 1887. 

POHLENZ, Christian August. See vol. iii 
p. 54 b, in which, /or which he appears to have 
held for nine years (p. 55 a, L i), read he had 
held since 1837. 

POLLEDRO, G. B. line la of article, /or 
that year recid the previous year. 

POLLINI, Francksco. Add a second chris- 
tian name, Giuskpfe. Correct date of death to 
Sept. 17, 1846. 

POLLITZER, Adolphb, was bom at Pesth 
in 183a, and after studying music in his native 
town, in 184a went to Vienna, where he studied 
the violin under Bohm, and composition under 
Preyer. After gaining the first prize at the 
Conservatorium in 1840, he went on a concert 
tour through the principal towns of Grermany, 
and finally went to Paris, where he continued 
his studies under Alard. By the advice of 
Erard, in 1851 Mr. PoUitzer came to London, 
where he has since resided, having occupied 
the position of leader at Her Majesty's Opera, 
the Royal Choral Society, the New Philhar^ 
monic, and a professor^ip at the London 
Academy of Music. He has written violin 
concertos and solos which are still in manu- 
script. [W.B.S.] 

POLONAISE. P. 1 1, last line but one before 
first musical example, Jf^or major seventh re<id 
leading note. 

POLONINL P. II ft, 1. a from end, add that 
he died in the autumn of 1880. 

PONCHIELLI, Amilcabi. Add that *La 
Gioconda ' was produced with success at Covent 
Garden, May 31, 1883, and that the composer 
died Jan. 16, 1886. Among his last composi- 
tions is a hymn in memory of Garibaldi, per* 
formed in Sept. 188 a. His last work of all was 
an opera in 3 acts, ' Marion Delorme,' produced 
at the Scala, March 17, 1885. In April, 1881, 
Mr. Carl Rosa produced his ' Promessi Sposi * at 
Birmingham. 

POPULAR ANCIENT ENGLISH MUSIC. 
Add that the author of ' Popular Music of the 
Olden Time,' etc., Mr. W. Chappell, died Aug. 
20, 1888, at his house in Upper Brook Street. 
See the obituary notice in the ' Musical Times ' 
fur September, 1888. 

PORTA, CoSTANZO, bom at Cremona (1530- 
30 !) ; studied under WiUaert at Venice, where 
his motets (Bk. I) were printed in 1555 (Drau- 
dius alone giving 1546 as the date of their first 
issue) ; became a Franciscan monk ; was chapel- 
master at Osimo till 1564; then held similar 
posts at Padua, first perhaps in the cathedral, 
lor the 5a Introits published in 1566, are dedi- 
cated to the cathedral chapter, and later in the 
church of S. Antonio. These Introits, designed 
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for the Sundays throughout the year, mad a 
second set of the same for sainta* daja, wct% 
among the first works printed by Claadio Jd^esnio. 
the organist of St. Mark's, Venice, who mrrote ct 
Porta as * his very dear friend and otne with T&y 
few equals in his profession.' Memlo'a <^maoc 
has beisn endorsed by all competent critics down 
to our own times, and by common oofnaent Porta 
ranks as one of the great contrapuntal masters. 
ArisiuB, moreover, speaks of him as proficieiit in 
all the liberal arts. 

In 1 569 he left Padua to become ohapel-masts 
at Ravenna, and one of the teachers in the boys' 
school founded in that city in 1568 by the yovuig 
cardinal Giulio Feltrio della Rovero, who had 
lately been appointed archbishop and was xDiedl- 
tating reforms in the music of his cathedral, in 
accordance no doubt with the recent dectsioDf 
of the council of Trent. The school waa a socceas, 
and Porta had several good pupils, but witii 
reform in music itself he had scant sympathy. 
Composers indeed at that time were paasaog 
through a period of depression. Forbidden aay 
longer to use in their choirs works of the elder 
masters which they reverenced, and had hitherto 
regarded as models for their own art, they were 
now called upon to supply new compositiocs 
written under such conditions in respect of sim- 
plicity and brevity as must greatly have lessened 
the interest in their task. Porta disliked the 
introduction of new masses. His mind was 
' hostile ' to the duty of composing them ; sera pies 
of all kinds assailed him. *I thought,' he writes, 
' it behoved me rather to guard from an unjust 
oblivion the works which the great composers 
have left to posterity, so apt as they are to their 
purpose, so full of beauty, delight, and charm.' 
Accordingly, for many years he published no- 
thing, but in 1575 theardibishop, in granting hit 
request to be removed firom Ravenna to the 
church * della Santa Casa ' at Loreto in succes- 
sion to Pionerio, extracted from him a motv 
distinct promise to publish some new works, 
urging hun to aim at a style which would make 
it not only possible but even very easy to hear 
the words of the mass, and recommending brevity 
as specially suitable to Loreto, where it was an 
object not to tire the large congregations of fnl- 
grims in all ranks of life, who came, to worship 
at the shrine. Porta, however, still delayed. 
Further pressure was put upon him. His word, 
he was told, had been given and his honour was 
at stake. Moreover l£e serious illness of the 
Archbishop in 1577 may have warned him to 
delay no longer the fulfilment of his promise. 
So, at length, without resting day or night, and 
with great anxiety of mind, he prepared is 
masses, the first six (a 4) of a simple character, 
and the rest (a 5 and a 6, and some settings of the 
Agnus Dei a 7 and a 8) of somewhat more ela> 
borate design. The dedication was signed July 4. 
1568, and addressed to the Archbishop, whodi^ 
two months later (Sept. 3). A copy of this work, 
which must be rare, since certain dates fixed by 
the preface have not been given in former ac> 
counts of the composer, is now in the British 
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Museum. The masses are of great interest, for 
they belong to the same period as the three &mouB 
masses of Palestrina, and owe their existence 
and style to the same circumstances. Leaving 
Lioreto, Porta went back to Bavenna ; for Pom- 
pom us Spretus, describing the entry of Cardinal 
Sforza into that city on Nov. 6, 1580, mentions 
the performance of * a delightful piece of music 
composed by M. Oostanzo Porta of Cremona, the 
first musician of the time, and chapel-master of 
our cathedraL* To this year belong 5a motets 
(a 5, 6, 7, 8), from which Bumey has chosen the 
elaborate * Diffusa est gratia ' to print in his His- 
tory. In 1 5 85 a set of motets (a 6) were dedicated 
to Pope Sixtus V, from the title-page of which we 
know that Porta had returned to Padua as chapel- 
master in the cathedraL In 1595 he was ap- 
pointed to the church of S. Antonio 'for the 
second time/ and held this post till his death in 
J u ne 1 60 1 . An assistant, B. Ratti , had been ap- 
pointed the previous year to help him on account 
of his great age. Many extracts from his works 
are given in modern notation by Paolucci, Cho- 
ron. Martini, Proske, etc. A curious example is 
the piece which Hawkins has copied frt)m Artusi, 
a 4-part setting of ' Vobis datum est nosce mys- 
terium ' which can be sung upside down. Four 
books of madrigals represent Portals contribution 
to secular music. [J.R.S.-B.] 

PORTOGALLO. Line 2 of article, add 
Christian name, Maroaktonio. Line 4, /or in 
1763 read March 24, 1762. Line 11 from end 
of article, add exact date of death, Feb. 7, 1830. 

POTT, August. Add that he died in Nov. 
1883. 

POTTER, CiPRiAin. P. 23 a, L 27, for 
Stemdale Bennett re(td Charles Lucas (cor- 
rected in late editions). Add that on March 8, 
1824, he introduced Beethoven's C minor Con- 
certo at the Philharmonic Concert. 

POUGIN, Abthub. Add the most impor- 
tant of his later works, a * Life of Verdi,' pub- 
lished first in Italian, 1881, and translated by 
J. E. Matthew, 1887. 

PRACTICAL HARMONY. Lines 14, 15, 
of article, for vols. i. and iL alone recni all the 
volumes. 

PRAETORIUS. P. 25^,1. 19 and note 3,/or 
1518 and 1519 read 1618 and 1619. Add that 
F^tis's date is correct. The order of publication 
of the * Syntagma * is as follows : — 

Vol. I. Part I. WolfenbUttel, 1614 ; Part 2. 
Wittenberg, 16 15. 

Vol. II. Part I. WoUenbfittel, 1619 ; Part 2. 
ditto, 1620. [W.B.S.] 

PRENTICE, Thomas Ridlit, bom July 6, 
1842, at Paslow Hall, Ongar, entered the Royal 
Academy in 186 1, studying the piano under Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, and harmony and composi- 
tion under the late Sir. G. A. Macfarren. In 
1863 he obtained the Silver Medal and the 
Potter Exhibition. On leaving the institution 
he was elected an associate, and since that 
time has been chiefly engaged in pianoforte 
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teaching. In 1869 he started ' monthly popular 
concerts * at Brixton, which were carried on for 
five years, the assistance of first-rate artists being 
secured, and many new works, both English and 
foreign, being performed. For some years he 
gave an annual concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. At the Crystal Palace he plaved Beetho- 
ven's Rondo in B b with orchestra, for the first time 
in England. [See voL iv. p. 538, no. 151.] For 
some time he held the post of organist at Christ 
Church, Lee Park. In 1880 he was appointed 
professor of the piano at the Guildhall School of 
Music, and in the same year he organized an 
extremely successful series of ' twopenny con- 
certs ' in Kensington Town Hall, especitdly in 
tended for the working class. During the two 
seasons in which the scheme was carried on, 
many artists of eminence appeared, and chamber 
music of a high class was given. In 1881 he 
became professor at the Blackheath Conserva- 
toire of Music. His compositions include a can- 
tata, < Linda,' for female voices, several anthems, 

* Break forth into joy,* * I love the Lord,' etc., 
part-songs, trios, etc., besides numerous songs 
and pianoforte pieces, among the latter of which 
may be mentioned a 'Gravotte fantastique,* an 
el^y, a minuet and trio, etc. He edited six 
cantatas by Carissimi, with accompaniments, and 
has lately completed an excellent series of in- 
struction-books for the pianoforte under the col- 
lective title of * The Musician ' (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.), in which special stress is laid 
upon the analysis of musical compositions from 
the beginning of pianoforte study. [M.] 

PREYER, GOTTFBIKD. Line 2 of article, /or 
March 15, 1808, read May 15, 1809. 

PRINCESS IDA; OB CASTLE AD AM ANT. 
Comic opera in a prologue and two acts, written 
by W. S. Gilbert, music by Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, Jan. 5, 1884. 
The piece was called 'a respectful operatic 
perversion of Tennyson's " Princess." ' [M.] 

PROFESSOR. Line 6 of article, for 1848 
read 1847. Page 33 a, 1. 8, add the date of Dr. 
C. V. Stuiford's election to the Cambridge Pro- 
fessorship, Dec. 1887. Line 21 from bottom of 
the same column, /or 1845 read 1847. Line 17 
from bottom, /or 1862 read 1861. 

PROGRAMME-MUSIC. Page 34 ft, 1. 32, 
omit the mention of Weber's ConcertstUck, as 
that is a specimen of intentional 'Programme- 
music' The authority for Weber's intention 
is handed down by Sir Julius Benedict, in his 
life of Weber. The sentence on p. 356. 1. 4-7 
after musical example, is to be omitted, since 
both Jannequin and Gk>mbert wrote pieces with 
the title of * he Chant des Oyseaux.' The com- 
position by the foimer is n>r four voices, and 
was published in 1551, that of Gombert being 
for three voices, and published in 1545. Line 
30 frx)m bottom of same column, omit the words 

* Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass,' since the com- 
position refen«d to is in three parts, not four. 
It is * in four parts ' in the sense only of being 
in four sections, or movements. Correct the 
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sentence beginning 7 lines below, with the words 
' Mr. Bird's Battle by a reference to Lessoh, 
and YiBOiNAL Music, where the exact title is 
given. The detailed title of the piece from 
which the first examples on p. 36 are taken will 
be found in the article last mentioned, vol. iv. p. 
308 a, note a. P. 36 b, h 19-36, the statement 
that the titles given by Couperin to his harpsi- 
chord pieces have no application in the sense 
of ' Programme-music,' is to be corrected ; to 
mention but two instances out of many, <Le 
Re veil-matin ' is as true a specimen of the dass 
as could be found in all music, while <La 
Triomphante' exceeds 'The Battle of Prague* 
as far in graphic delineation as it does in musical 
beauty. P. 39 b, 1. 30 from bottom, for the 
preludes ' Tasso,* etc., re<id the symphonic poems, 

* Les Prfludee,' * Tasso/ etc. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. P. 40&, L 8 
from bottom, /or 1851 read 1850. 

PROPORTION. P. 416, in the diagram, 
above the figure 8 in the top row of figures, the 
sign should be a semicircle, not a circle. The 
note below the sign is correct. 

PROUT, Ebenezbr. Add to list of com- 
positions Minuet and trio for orchestra, op. 14; 

* Queen Aim^,* a cantata for female voices, op. 
a I ; * Freedom,* for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra; a Symphony in F, No. 4. op. 23 
(Birmingham Festival, 1 885) ; Symphony in D, 
No. 4 (MS. Oxford, 1886) ; a Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis in D; a scena for contralto 
and orchestra, ' The Song of Judith/ Norwich, 
Festival 1867, etc. 

PKUCKNER, Caboune, singer and pro- 
fessor, was born at Vienna in 1832, and developed 
dramatic feeling together with a powerful voice 
so early in life that, notwithstanding the counsels 
of prudence, she was heard (at a provincial 
theatre) in the part of Adalgisa when only 15. 
An engagement followed in 1850 at the Hanover 
Court Theatre, where she won much applause as 
Martha, Susanna, Leonora (' Stradella,*) etc. 
Two years later similar success attended her per- 
formances, at Mannheim, of more arduous parts, 
such as Elvira and Valentine. Thus seemingly 
launched upon a brilliant career, Caroline Pruck- 
ner must have cruelly felt the total loss of her 
voice in 1855, when she was barely 24 years of 
age ; and it speaks well for the courage and the 
temper of the budding prima donna that she at 
once recognised the extent of the disaster and 
resigned herself in the best possible way by 
devoting herself to teach the art she lovec^ 
especially that branch of it which is concerned 
with the nursing of the vocal organs (as a part 
of voice-training), and the healing of injuries 
done by forcing and other ill-usage. Fraulein 
Pruckner applied her newly acquired science to 
her own case ; and to some extent her voice re- 
covered its power. It was at Luib*s Poly- 
hymnia that she entered upon her professorial 
life; after two years, in 1870, she opened an 
independent School of Opera in the Feinfalter 
Strasse, whence a move was effected in 1887 to 
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theHohenstaufenfasse. Her'Tfaecirieizxkd.Praxi» 
der Gesangskunst (Schlesinger 1S73) h»s g^ised 
for the authoress a wide celebrity, and aa. the 
appearance of a second edition (1883), tlie Graad 
Dnke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin deoarstad her 
with a gold medal for art and scieno e . Tbe pro- 
duction of new songs and cantatas ia »n iiBpar> 
tant feature of the concerts and lectures grrea 
at the Schools of Song and Operm by Fr&ol^a 
Pruckner and her pupils. [T. Ttf W ' 

PSALTER, TBI English METRicax, ox* para- 
phrastio rhvming translation of the PaaJms ac^i 
Evangelical Hymns, intended to be son^, datef 
frx>m the third year of King Edward the Sixt2^ 
the year 1 549 ; but if we may believe the acooons 
usually given of the subject, the prmctioe ci 
singing oompositionB of this nature in V^*^^"*^ » 
far older, having existed among the symprnthizen 
with the new doctrines, long before the Befof<> 
mation; it may even have had its beg:iiixiznfs 
among the followers of Wydifle or Walter 
Lollaid. With regard to this supixwitiozi, ooe 
thing only is certain : Stemhold's tranalAticiis — 
the nucleus of the metrical psalter whii^ hm 
come down to us — were not by any means the 
first Sir Thomas Wyat the elder had ahead/ 
translated the seven penitential psalina, azkl the 
Earl of Surrey three others; and in 1549, ^ 
year in which Stemhold's first small work vai 
published, without tunes, there appeared s 
metrical translation of the Psalter complete, 
together with the Evangelical H3mins, and 
music set in four parts, of which the title is m 
follows : — 

The Psalter of David newely translated into £iig^^ 
metre in such sort that it maye the more decestlj. asd 
wyth more delyte of the mynde, he read and »ong» 1^ 
al men. Whenmto is added a ^ note of four p^ftea. 



with other thyngee, as shall appeare in the £piVcla to 
the Beadar. Translated and Imprinted ' ~ ~ 
Crowley in the yere of our Lorde MDXIj] 
daye of September. And are to be sold in Kley r^aU* 



ted by 
»XIiIX 



tbe XX 

in Holbooma. Com pririlegio ad ImprimenaiuB •»> 

lnm.> 

in the * Epistle to the Readar * the music ii 
described thus: — 

A note of song of iiii parts, which agreth with tht 
meter of this Psalter in such sort, that it s^rveth for all 
the Psalmes thereof, conteyninge so many notes in one 
part as be syllables in one meter, as appeareth by tbs 
dyttie that is printed with the same. 

This book is extremely interesting, not onlj 
in itself, but because it points to previous worlu 
of which as yet nothing is known. In his pre/ace 
the author says: — *1 have made open and 
playne that which in other translations is 
obscure and harde,* a remark which must surely 
apply to something more than the meagre con- 
tributions of Surrey and Wyat ; and indeed the 
expression of the title, ' the Psalter of David, 
newly translated,' seems clearly to imply the 
existence of at least one other complete versioo. 
The metre is the common measure, printed not, 

1 ' Note* or ' note of aong.* wm. or rather had been, the osmI 4e> 
icrtption of maile Kt to word*. AtthUdate It was probabtroM- 
Cuhloned. since it Mldom occort acain. In 164i. Cfanoier. In bfs 
letur to Henrr VIII. respecting hU LItanj. speaks of the wb^ieof 
the music sometimes as ' the note.' and sometimes as the ' sons.' 

s The unique copy of this book is in the llbrarr of Tnieoom 
College. Oxford. Thanks are due to the College lor permisstoa to 
examine It. 
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as now, in four lines of eight and six alternately, 
but in two lines of fourteen, making a long 
rhyming couplet.* The verse, compared with 
other work of the same kind, is of average merit : 
the author was not, like Surrey or Wyat, a poet, 
but a scholar turned puritan preacher and 
printer, who pretended to nothing more than a 
translation as faithful as possible, considering the 
necessities of rhyme. But the most interesting 
thing in the book is the music, which here 
follows : — 

Mods IX. 
That man U happy > and bteiMd. Uiat hath not coim a-itnyx 
Counter Teuor 
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In the couDSell of wicked men, nor itode In «rnners wa; e. 




Its interest is of several kinds. In the first 
place it is the earliest music to an English metrical 
version as yet discovered. It is also a double 
chant, a musical form hitherto supposed unknown 
till a hundred years later; and it thus shows 
by what a simple transition the passage from 
chantinjT the prose psalter to singing the metrical 
one might be accomplished. It would be unwise 
to argue from this single specimen that it was 
so accomplished, or that we see here the typical 
early English metrical psalm-tune ; but certainly 
the discovery of this little composition, so ob- 
viously intermediate in character, very much 
diminishes the probability that anything like the 
chorale form, which soon afterwards prevailed, 
was known in England at this time. 

We now enter upon the history of what after- 
wards became the authorized version. In the 
year 1548 or 1 549 — it is uncertain which, but 
possibly early in 1549 — appeared a small volume 
with the following title : — 
Gertayne Psalmes chosen out of the Psalter of David 



and drawen into Englishe Metre br Thomas Stemhold, 
Grome of y Kynges Maiesties iCobes. * "" ' 

vardus Wmtchurche.* 



London, £d- 



This volume, which is without date, contains 
19 psalms only, in the double conmion measure, 
or four lines of fourteen, by Stemhold alone, 
without music. Stemhold died in 1549, and on 
Dec. 14 of that year another edition was pub- 
lished, with a new title : — 

All such psalmee of David as Thomas Stemehold 
late ffroome of y* Kinges Maiesties Bobes didde in his 
Ivfeome draw into English metre. Newly imprinted by 
Edward Whitchurche. 

I This was the osual way of printing the common measure In 
Crowley's day, and for many years afterwards. 

1 In the original the reciting note is dlrided Into semlhreres, one 
for each syllable. 



Besides the original 19, this edition contains 
18 by Stemhold; and, printed as a second 
part, a supplement of 7 by J. Hopkins, without 
music TMs is the volume which in previous 
accounts of the subject' has been usually 
described as the first edition ; and no mention is 
made of Hopkins's supplement. It has also been 
usual to describe the contents as 'fifty-one 
psalms * ; the actual number, it will be seen, is 44. 
Lowndes mentions a second edition of this work 
in the following year : — *by the widowe of Jhon 
Harrington, London, 1550. 

In this year also William Hunnis, a gentleman 
of the Chapel Boyal, published a small selection 
of metrical psalms, in the style of Stemhold, 
with the following title : — 

Ceriayne Psalms chosen ont of the Psalter of David, 
and drawen forth into English Meter by William 
Hunnis. London, by the wydow of John Herforde, 
1660. -. * .r 

A copy of this work is in the public library 
of Cambridge. There is no music. In 1553 ap- 
peared a third edition of the volume dated 1549, 
again published by Whitchurche. This edition 
contains a further supplement of 7 psalms, by 
Whittingham, thus raising the number to 51. 
There is still no music. Lowndes mentions an- 
other edition of the same year, 'by Thorn. 
Kyngston and Henry Sutton, London.' 

To this year also belongs a small volume con- 
taining 19 psalms in Uie common measure, 
which is seldom mentioned in accounts of the 
subject, but which is nevertheless of great 
interest, since it contains music in four parts. 
The title is as follows :— 

Ceriayne Psalmes select out of the Psalter of David, 
and drawen into Englyshe Metre, with notes to every 
Psalme in iijj parts to Synge, by F. S. Imprinted at 
London by Wyllyam Seres, at the Sygne of the Hedge 
Hogge,1663.« 

In the dedication, to Lord Russell, the author 
gives his full name, Francys Seagar. The music 
is BO arranged that all the four voices may sing 
at once from the same book : the parts are 
separate, each with its own copy of words ; the 
two higher voices upon the left-hand page, the 
two lower upon the right ; all, of course, turning 
the leaf together. Though the music continues 
throughout the book, the actual number of 
compositions is found to be only two, one being 
repeated twelve times, the other seven. The 
fint is here given : — 



Mods II. Transposed, 
Bles 



•ed be the Lord 
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a Except In that given by Warton. who speaks of Mveral editions 
dnrlng Stemhold's lUstlme ; It Is impossible however to corroborate 
this. 

4 The unique copy of this book Is In the library of Bnunanoel 
Collece. Cambridge. Thanks are doe to the College for parmlsslOD 
to examine it. 
s The original is without ban. 
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to fyglit. 

It will be pezx:eived that we haTe not yet 
quite arrived at a tune. The part next above 
the basBi in descending by one degree upon the 
6nal, performa the offioe of a cantus firmus, but 
exhibits no other characteristic of a tune that 
could be sung alone. The composition is in fiu^ 
a little motet, full of points of imitation, but 
capable of repetition. It is written in a style 
which will be easily recognised by those who 
are acquainted with Dr. Tye's music to his 
metrical Acts of the Apostles (also published 
in this year) or with the four-part song ' In going 
to my naked bed * ; a native style, founded upon 
the secular part-songs of Fayr&x* Comysshe, 
Newark, and Banister, which had been growing 
up during the reign of Henry the Eighth. We see 
it here, however, in an imperfect shape, and its 
development into a flowing, consecutive common 
measure tune is only to be found in Tye's work.^ 
It if true that Tye, in the last line of his compo- 
sitions generally, and occasionally elsewhere, 
somewhat injured the rhythmical continuity by 
introducing a point of imitation ; but that was so 
obviously a concession to schohuvhip, and could 
with BO little difficulty have been altered, that 
we may certainly ascribe to him the invention 
of an English form of psalm tune, in four parts, 
suitable for popular use, and far more beautiful 
than the tunes in chorale form to which it was 
compelled to give way. The influence of Geneva 
was at this time exceedingly powerful in England, 
and the tendency, slight as it is, to florid descant 
in Tye's work, must have been to the reformers 
extremely objectionable; for just as unisonous 
psalm-singing was to the papist the sign of heresy, 
so not less to the reformer was florid descant the 
sign of popery. To this, no doubt, it is owing 
that no more tunes were written in this style. 

i One of Tye'i timet hts already been printed entire in UUb work. 
Bee article WiMMOt ot Ktox tdmb. I 
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The publications of this year probaMj took 
place before July, which was the month of tlie 
king's death ; and nothing further wae produced 
in this country during the reactionary reign of bi« 
successor. But in 1556 an edition of Stemhold 
was pubUshed in Geneva, for the me of the Pro- 
testants who had taken refuge there, which ii 
extremely important in the history of the enb- 
ject, since it contains the first instalment of those 
famous * Church tunes,' some at least of which 
have been sung, Sundiay after Sonday, in ^goi 
English churches, from that day to tLxs. Tks 
book appeared with a new title : — 

One and fiftie Psalmet of David in Enjrlisli m«tra 
whereof 37 were made by Thommt Stemebolde and the 
rest by others. Conferred with the hebre-we, and ia 
certevn placet oorreoted as the text, and aexia of tb« 
Propnete lequired.! 

The date is gathered firom the second part <A 
the book, which contains the Geneva catechism, 
form of prayer, and confession, and ia printed 
* by John Ciespin, Greneva, 1556.* No additloo, 
it will be seen, had been made to the number of 
translations : it only remains, therefore, to speak 
of the tunes. In one respect this edition difiers 
from all others. Here a new tune is givoi for 
every Psalm ; in subsequent editicms the tunes 
are repeated, sometimes more than once. They 
are printed without harmony, in the tenor or alto 
clef, at the head of the Psalm ; the first verse 
accompanying the notes. The question has often 
been aiscuss^ what the Church tunes are; what 
their origin, and who their author. Bomej says 
they are 'mostly German * ; but that is impossi- 
ble, since the translations in the edition of Stem- 
hold which the emigrants took vrith them to 
Geneva were all, except one or two, in double 
common measure ; and there are no foreign tones 
of this date which will fit that peculiarly TC«gli«h 
metre. The true answer is probably to be found 
in Ravenscrofl^s classified index of the tunes in 
his Psalter, published in 1621 ; where, under the 
heading of 'English tunes imitating the High 
Dutch, Italian, French and Netherlandish tunes,' 
will be found almost all the original < Church 
tunes * which remained in use in his dav. Ac- 
cording to this excellent authority, there&re, the 
* Church tuneSy' as a whole, are &iglish composi- 
tions. Furthermore, considering that they ap- 
pear for the first time in this volume, published 
at Geneva, three years after the emigration, it 
becomes exceedingly probable that they are imi- 
tations of those which the emigrants found in use 
at Geneva among the French f^testants ; which 
were chiefly, if not entirely, the tunes composed 
by Guillaume Franc for the PnJter of Biarot and 
B^za. [See Bouboeoib and Fbaito in App.] Some 
of theFrench tunes evidentlyat onoe beounegreat 
favourites with the English I^rotestants. Alrasdy 
in this volume we find two most interesting 
attempts to adapt the famous IVench tune now 
known as the Old Hundredth to the double 
common measure. One is set to the 3rd Psalm, 
the other to the 68th. In both the first line is 
note for note the same as in the French tune : 
the difiTerence begins with the difference of 

* The nnlque eop7 of Uiii book la Id th« Bodklta Library. 
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metre, in the second line. We find further that 
as the translation of the Psalter proceeded to- 
wards completion, Keith and Whittingham, 
residents in Geneva, rendered some of the later 
psalms into special metres, and re-translated 
others — among them the looth, in order to pro- 
vide for the adoption of the most admired French 
tunes intact : these will be mentioned in detail, 
so far as they have been as yet identified, later 
on. The question of authorship is of secondary 
interest. There were at this time, no doubt, 
many English musicians capable of composing 
them, among the organists or singing men 
in the Cathedrals and Chapels Boyal, who are 
known to have entered idmost as warmly as 
the clergy into the religious discussions of the 
time, and of whom many took refuge at Geneva 
along with the clergy. Immediately upon the 
death of Mary, in 1558, this work found its way 
to England. The tunes at once became popular, 
and a strong and general demand was made for 
liberty to sing them in the churches. In the 
following year permission was given, in the 49th 
section of the injunctions for the guidance of the 
clergy ; where, after commanding that the former 
order of service (Edward's) be preserved, Eliza- 
beth adds : — 

And yet noTertheleti, for the oomforiing of such as 
delight in musio, it may he pennitted, that in the he- 
ginning or in the end of Common Prayer, either at 
morning or evening, there may he sang an hymn, or 
such like tong, to the praise or Almighty Oodj in the 
hest melody and mnsio that may he oonyeniently devised, 
having respect that the sentence of the hymn may he 
understood and perceived. 

This permission, and the immediate advantage 
that was taken of it, no doubt did much to 
increase the popular taste for psalm-singing, and 
to hasten the completion of the Psalter. For in 
the course of the next year, 1560, a new edition 
appeared, in which the number of Psalms is 
raised to 64, with the following title :^ — 

Psalmes of David in Englishe Bfetre, hy Thomas 
Stemeholde and others : conferred with the £brae, and 
in certeine places corrected, as the sense of the Prophete 
required : and the Note Joyned withall. Very mete to 
be used of all sorts of people privately for their godly 
solace <fc comfort, laying aparte all ungodly songes at 
ballades, which tende only to the nounshing of vice, 
and corrupting of youth. Newly set foarth and iJlowed, 
according to the Queues Maiestfes Iniunctions. 1660. 

There is no name either of place or of printer, 
but in all probability it was an English edition. 
Although no mention is made of them in the 
title, this work includes metrical versions of 
three of the Evangelical Hynms, the ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord*s Prayer, and the Creed. 
It may have included a few more of the same 
kind, but the only known copy of the work is 
imperfect at the end, where these additions are 
printed as a kind of supplement. The practice 
of repeating the tunes begins here, for though the 
number of psalms has been increased, the number 
of tunes has diminished. There are only 44, of 
which 23 have been taken on from the previous 
edition ; the rest are new. Among the new tunes 
will be found five adopted from the French Psalter, 
in the manner described above. They are as fol- 

> The aniqoe oopy of this ivork U In the library of Chrtit Ohnreh. 
Oxford. ThAokt aitt due to tb« Collega for pennlraioo to emnln« It 
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lows: — The tunes to the French 121st, 124th, 
and 130th, have been set to the same psalms in 
the English version ; the French 107 th has been 
comprised to suit the English 1 20th ; and the 
French 1 24th, though set to the same psalm in the 
English version, has been expanded by the inser- 
tion of a section between the third and fourth of 
the original ; the French psalm having four lines 
of eleven to the stanza, the English five. The 
tune for the metrical commandments is the same 
in both versions. 

By the following year 23 more translations were 
ready; and another edition was brought out, 
again at Geneva :* — 

Foure score and seven Pialmes of David In English 
Mitre, hy Thomas Stemeholde and others: conferred 
with the Hebrewe, and in certeine places corrected, as 
the sense of the Prophet requireth. Whereunto are 
added the 8onge of Simeon, the then commandments and 
the Lord's Prayer. 1661. 

From the ' Forme of Prayers.' etc., bound up 
with it, we gather that it was * printed at Geneva 
by Zacharie Durand.' The number of tunes had 
now been largely increased, and raised to a point 
beyond which we shall find it scarcely advanced 
for many years afterwards. The exact number 
is 63 ; of which 2 2 had appeared in both previous 
editions, 14 in the edition of 1560 only, and 2 in 
the edition of 1556 only. The rest were new. 
Among the new tunes will again be found several 
French importations. The tunes for the English 
50th and 104th are the French tunes for the same 
psalms. The looth is the French 134th, the 
113th the French 36th, the 122nd the French 
3rd, the 125th the French 2i8t, the 126th the 
French 90th. The 145th and 148th are also 
called ' French * by Ravenscroft.' Thus far there 
is no sign of any other direct influence. The 
imported tunes, so iar as can be discovered, are 
all French ; and the rest are English imitations 
in the same style. 

Before we enter upon the year 1562, which 
saw the completion of Stemhold's version, it is 
necessary that some account should be given 
of another Psalter, evidently intended for the 
public, which had been in preparation for some 
little time, and was actually printed, probably 
in 1560, but which was never issued; — the 
Psalter of Archbishop Parker. The title is as 
follows : — 

The whole Psalter translated into English metre, 
which contayneth an hundreth and fifty psalmes. 
Imprinted at London hy John Daye, dwelling over 
Aldersgate beneath S. liartyn's. Gum grati& et privi- 
legio BegisB maiestatis, per decennium. 

The privilege sufiBciently proves the intention to 
publish. It seems at fiist sight curious, that 
while it has been necessary to speak of the 
copies of published works hitherto referred to as 
unique, it should be possible to say of this, which 
was never given to the public, that at least four 
or five examples are in existence. The reason, 
however, is no doubt to be found in the fact that 

s Tlie mUqae copy of this book la In the LIbr&ry of 8. Paul's 
Cathedral. Thuilu are due to the Dean and chapter for permlttion 
to examine It. 

* The Imported tunei sometlmei underwent a flight alteration, 
necessitated by the frequency of the feminine rhymes In the French 
versfon. By this method a new character was ofton flven to the tune. 
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the few oopiei struck off as •pecimens were dis- 
tributed to select persons, and so, finding their 
way at once into careful hands, were the better 
preserved. The existing copies, so far as they have 
been compared, correspond exactly; and show 
that the work was complete, lacking nothing 
except the date, for which a blank space was 
left at the foot of the title page. The verse of 
this translation, which is in various metres, is in 
every way far superior to that of Stemhold*s ; 
but though the author has evidently aimed at 
the simplicity and directness of his original, he 
is frequently obscure. The suppression of the 
work, however, was probably not due to any 
considerations of this kind, but either to the 
enormous popularity of Stemhold's version, which 
was every day becoming more manifest, or, as it 
has been sometimes supposed, to a change in the 
author's opinion as to the desirability of psalm- 
singing. In any case, it is much to be regretted, 
since it involved the suppression of nine tunes, 
specially composed by TaUis, in a style peculiar 
to himself, which, if the work had been published, 
would at all events have once more established 
the standard of an English tune in four parts, 
broad, simple, and effective, and suitable for 
congregational use; and, from the technical 
point of view, finer than anything of the kind 
that has been done since. Whether it would 
have prevailed or not, it is impossible to say. 
We have seen how, in the case of Tye, the in- 
fluence of Geneva triumphed over the beauty 
of his music ; and that influence had become 
stronger in the interval. On the other hand, the 
tendency to florid descant, so hateful to the re- 
formers, was absent from the work of Tallis. The 
compositions in this book are printed, in the 
manner then customary, in separate parts, all 
four being visible at once. They are in nearly 
plain counterpoint ; the final close is sometimes 
slightly elaborated, but generally the effect — 
which is one of great richness, solemn or sweet 
according to the nature of the particular scale — 
is obtained by very simple means. Eight of the 
tunes are in the first eight modes, and are in- 
tended for the psalms ; the ninth, in Mode XIII, 
is supplementary, and is set to a translation of 
• Veni Creator.* Two of them have been revived, 
and are now well known. One appears in our 
hymnals as 'Tallis,' and is the supplementary 
tune in Mode XIII. ; the other, generally set to 
Bishop Ken*s evening hymn, and known as 
' Canon,* is the tune in Mode VIII. With regard 
to the latter, it should be mentioned that in the 
original it is twioe as long as in the modem form, 
every section being repeated before proceeding to 
the next. With this exception the melodies ap- 
pear as they were written ; but, as regards the 
three other parts, only such fragments have been 
retained as have happened to suit the taste or 
convenience of compilers. In the original, too, 
the tenor leads in the canon ; this is reversed in 
the modem arrangement. The example here 
given, which is the tune in Mode I, is in a 
more severe and solemn strain than the two just 
mentioned. The treatment of the B — natural in 
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the first half of the tune, and flat in the l&tto 
half — is in the finest manner of Dorian hAzuKmr.^ 
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The instruction with regard to the tunes is m 

follows : — 

The tenor of these partes be for the people when tbej 
will syng alone, the other parts, put for greater qaeen, 
or such at will lyng or play them priratlje. 

The method of fitting the peahns to appropriate 
tunes is very simple. At the head of each 
psalm stands an accent— grave, acute, or 
circumflex — vindicating its nature as sad, joyful, 
or indifferent, according to the author's noUon : 
the tunes bear corresponding accents. Hie 
work is divided into three parts, each containing 
fifty psalms ; and since it is only in the third 

I The ban in the ortglnftl sra onlj ■eotionnl. oolacldlog with tbo 
ptmctnstion of the text. 
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part that these accents appear, (together with 
a rather ingenious ajstem of red and black 
brackets, showing the rhyming structure of the 
▼erse,) we may perhaps conclude that the work 
was not all printed at once, and that it was only 
towards the end — possibly after the promulgation 
of Elizabeth's injunctions — that it was thought 
desirable to have tunes composed. 

It seems certain that the first complete edition 
of this version, containing the whole Psalms, the 
Evangelical Hymns, and the Spiriiual Songs, was 
published in 1562. and that another followed in 
1 563 ; l)ut the earliest now in existence is the one 
of r564, of which the title is as follows : — 

* The whole booke of Fsahns coUeoted into BnslyBh 
Meter, bv ThomaB Stemhold, J. Hopkins, and otnera, 
conferrea with the Hebrew, with apt notes to sing them 
withal, faithfully perused and allowed according to 
thorder appointed in the Qneenes maiestyes Ininnctions. 
Ve^ meet,' etc., as in the edition of 15«iO. ♦ Imprinted 
at Ijondon by John Daye, dwelling oyer Aldersgate. 
Oom gratia et privilegio regin Maiestatis per septen- 
nium. 1564,» 

The number of times in this edition is 65 ; of 
which 14 had appeared in all the previous edi- 
tions, 7 in the erlitions of 1560 and 1561 only, 
and 7 in the edition of 1561 only, and 4 in 
the edition of 1560 only. The rest were new. 
Nothing more had been taken from the French 
Psalter ; but two tunes which Ravenscroft calb 
* High Dutch * were adopted. One of them, 
set to Wisdome'sv prayer ' Preserve us, Lord, 
by thy dear \,ord, was identified by Bumey 
with the so-called Luther Chorale set to simi- 
lar words. It will have been observed that a 
considerable re-arrangement of the tunes had 
hitherto taken place in every new edition ; the 
tunes which were taken on from previous edi- 
tions generally remained attached to the same 
psalms as before, but the number of new tunes, 
as well as of those omitted, was always large. 
Now, however, the compilers rested content; 
and henceforward, notwithstanding that a new 
edition was published almost yearly, the changes 
were so gradual that it will only be necessary 
to take note of them at intervals. The tunes 
are printed without bars, and in notes of unequal 
length. Semibreves and minims are both used, 
but in what seems at first sight so unsystematic 
a way — since they do not correspond with the 
accents of the verse — that few of the tunes, as 
they stand, could be divided into equal sections ; 
and some could not be made to submit to any 
time-signature whatever. In this respect they 
resemble the older ecclesiastical melodies. The 
idea of imitation, however, was probably far 
from the composer's mind, and the object of his 
irregularity was no doubt variety of effect ; the 
destruction of the monotonous swing of the alter- 
nate eight and six with accents constantly recur- 
ring in similar positions. To the eye the tunes 
appear somewhat confused; but upon trial it 
will be found that the long and short notes have 
been adjusted with great care, and, taking a 
whole tune together, with a fine sense of rhythm- 
ical balance. The modes in which these com- 
positions are written are such as we should 
VOL. IV. FT. 6. 
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expect to meet with in works of a popular, as 
opposed to an ecclesiastical, character. The 
great majority of the tunes will be found to be 
in the modes which have since become our major 
and minor scales. The exact numbers are as 
follows :— 28 are in Modes XIII. and XIV., 23 
in Modes IX. and X., 12 in Modes I. and II., 
one in Mode VII., and one in Mode VIII. All 
these modes, except the last two, are used both in 
their original and transposed positions. 

A knowledge of music was at this time so 
general, that the number of persons able to sing 
or play these tunes at sight was probably very 
considerable. Nevertheless, in the edition of 
1564, and again in 1577, there was published 
* An Introduction to learn to sing,' consisting of 
the scale and a few elementary rules, for the 
benefit of the ignorant. The edition of 1607 
contained a more elaborate system of rules, and 
had the sol-fa joined to every note of the tunes 
throughout the book ; but this was not repeated, 
nor was any further attempt made, in this work, 
to teach music. 

For competent musicians, a four-part setting 
of the church tunes was also provided by the 
same publisher : — 

The whole pealmes in fonre partes, which may be song 
to al musicall instrnmentes, set forth for the encrease or 
yertue, and abolishyng of other varne and triflyng 
ballades. Imprinted at London by John Day, dwelling 
over Aldersgate, beneath Baynt Martyns. Cum gratis et 
priyilegio Begise Maiestatis, per septenninm. 15(03. 1 

Notwithstanding this title, only the first verse 
of each Psalm is given ; enough to accompany 
the notes once, and no more : it is therefore only 
a companion to Stemhold ; not, like almost aU 
subsequent works of the kind, a substitute. 
But in other respects it was designed on a much 
larger scale than anything that appeared after- 
wards. It is in four volumes, one f(.r each voice. 
Every composition, long or short, occupies a 
page ; and at the head of each stands one of 
the fine pictorial initial letters which appear 
in all Day*s best books about this time. But 
it is as regards the quantity of the music that 
it goes farthest beyond all other collections of 
the same kind. The composers of subsequent 
Psalters thought it quite sufficient, as a rule, 
to furnish each of the 65 church tunes with 
a single setting; but here, not only has each 
been set, but frequently two and sometimes 
three and four composers have contributed 
settings of the same tune ; and as if this were 
not enough, they have increased the work by as 
many as 30 tunes, not to be found in Stemhold, 
and for the most part probably original. The 
total result of their labours is a collection 
of 141 compositions, of which 4 are by N. 
Southerton, 11 by R. Brimle, 17 by J. Hake, 
27 by T. Causton, and 81 by W. Parsons. It 
is worthy of remark that while all the contem- 
porary musicians of the first rank had already 
been employed upon contributions to the liturgi- 
cal service, not only by way of MSS., but also 
in the printed work, * Certayne notes.* etc. issued 



> A aeeond edition was pobUAsd In IMS. 
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by Day in 1560, — the composers to whom the 
publisher had recourse for this undertaking are 
all, except one,^ otherwise unknown. Nor is 
their music, though generally respectable and 
sometimes excellent, of a kind that requires any 
detailed description : it will be sufficient to men- 
tion a few of its most noticeable characteristics, 
interesting chiefly from the insight they afford 
into the practice of the average proficient at this 
period. The character of these compositionB in 
most cases is much the same as uiat of the 
simple settings of the French Psalter by 
Goudimel and Claude le Jeune; the parts 
usually moving together, and the tenor taking 
the tune. The method of Causton, however, 
differs in some respects from that of his asso- 
ciates: he is evidently a follower of Tye; 
showing the same tendency towards florid coun- 
terpoint, and often indeed using the same figures. 
He is, as might be expected, very much Tye's 
inferior in invention, and moreover still retains 
some of the objectionable collisions, inherited 
by the school of this period from the earlier 
descant, which Tye had refused to accept.' 
Brimle offends in the same way, but to a far 
greater extent : indeed, unless he has been 
cruelly used by the printer, he is sometimes 
unintelligible. In one of his compositions, for 
instance, having to aooommodate his accom- 
panying voices to a difficult close in tEe 
melody, he has written as followi : — * 
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The difficulty arising from the progression of 
the melody in this passage was one that often 
presented itself during the process of setting 
the earliest versions of the church tunes. It 
arose whenever the melody, in closing, passed 
by the interval of a whole tone from the seventh 
of the scale to the final. When this happened, 
the final cadence of the mode was of course 
impossible, and some sort of expedient became 
necessary. Since, however, no substitute for 
the proper close could be really satisfactory — 
because, do matter how cleverly it might be 
treated, the result must necessanly be anibigu- 

> Causton. a Gentleman of the Ohapel Royal, had been a contri- 
butor to ' Certajrne notes.' 

> Be frequently converts passing discords Into discords of percus- 
sion, bjr rep«-atliiK the bass note ; and bis ear. It seenos. oould tolerate 
tbe prepared ninth at the distance of a second, when It occurred 
between Inner parts. 

* Tbls passage, bowerer. will present nothing extraordinary to 
those who may happen to have examined the exsmples. taken from 
Blsby. Plgott, and others. In Morley's ' Plalneand Basle Introduction 
to Praetleall Muilck.' From those examples It appears that the 
laws which goreru the treatment of discords were not at all generally { 
understood by Bnglish musicians, eren as late as the beginninc of , 
Henry tbe Eighth's reign : It Is quite CTldent that discords (not ' 
passing) were not only oonsuotly taken unprepared, but. what Is 
more strange, tbe discordant note was absolutely free In Its 
progression. It might either rise or ta,\\ at pleasure : It might pass. 
by skip or by degree, either to concord or discord ; or It might 
remain to become the preparation of a suspended discord. And 
this wa« tbe practice of musicians of whom Morley says that 'ttiay 
ware skilhil man for tbe time wherein they llTcd.* 
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ouB — in all such cases the melody was sooner 
or later altered. As these expedients do not 
occur in subsequent Psalters, two other speca- 
mens are here given of a more rational kind 
than the one quoted above. 
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TranspoMd (Final, D). 

W. Pabsoks. 




Both Parsons' and Hake appear to have been 
excellent musicians. The style of the former is 
somewhat severe, sometimes eyen harsh, but 
always strong and solid. In the latter we find 
more sweetness ; and it is characteristic of him 
that, more frequently than the others, he makes 
use of the soft harmony of the imperfect triad in 
its first inversion. It should be mentioned that 
of the 17 tunes set by him in this collection, 
7 were church tunes, and 10 had previously 
appeared in Crespin*s edition of Stemhold, and 
had afterwards been dropped. His additions, 
therefore, were none of Uiem original. One 
other point remains to be noticed. Modulation, 
in these settings, is extremely rare ; and often, 
when it would seem — to modem ears at least — 
to be irresistibly suggested by the progression of 
the melody, the apparent ingenuity with which 
it has been avoided is very curious. In the 
tune given to the a and Psalm, for instance, 
which is in Mode XIII (final, C), the second 

4 In Rste's psalter the tune of No. 1 has alrsady been altered, la 
order to make a true final close possible. In the manner shown below. 
The tune containing No. 2 does not occur again, but here also as 
equally simple alteration brings about the desired result. 



W. C0BBOU>. 




> W. Parsons most not be oonfooxMled with B. Parsons, a w«l|. 
known composer of this period. J. Hake may possibly hare been tb» 
' Mr. Hake,' a singing man of Windsor, whoie name was menttoaed 
by Testwoode In one of tbe scoffing speeches for which be seas aft«r> 
wards tried (with Merbeeke and another) and executed. 
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half begins with a phrase which obviously 
suggests a modulation to the dominant : — 



but which has been treated by Parsons 
follows : — ^ 
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The importance of this Psalter, at once the 
first and the most liberal of its kind, entitles it to 
a complete example of its workmanship. The 
tune chosen is that to the 137th Psalm, an 
excellent specimen of the English imitations of 
the French melodies, and interesting also as 
being one of the two tunes which, appearing 
among the first printed — in Crespin's edition of 
Stemhold, — are in use at this day. It was 
evidently a favourite with Parsons, who has set 
it three times ; twice placing it in the tenor, and 
once in the upper voice. The latter setting is 
the one here given : — * 

Mode XIY. Tnntposed. 

Pndm cxxxTii. v. Pabsoks. 
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Mode Xm. Tranapoaed. 

W. CoBBOLD (Eate'a Paalter, 159a). 




3 It moit be contBMed that the tone It more beautiful without Its 
letting. ParsoDB baa not only avoided every kind of modulation. 
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At the end of the book are to be found a few 
miscellaneous compositions, some in metre and 
some in prose, evidently not specially intended 
for this work, but adopted into it. Some of 
these are by the musicians employed upon the 
Psalter ; but there are also two by Tallis, and 
one each by Shephard and Edwards. 

The ample supply of four-part settings con- 
tained in Day's great collection seems to have so 
fai* satisfied the public craving, that during the 
next sixteen years no other publication of the 
same kind was attempted. Nor had the work 
which appeared at the end of that period been 
composed with any kind of desire to rival or 
succeed the existing one ; it had, in fact, never 
been intended for the public, and was brought 
out without the permission, or even the know- 
ledge of its author. Its title was as follows : — 

The Fsalmas of David in English meter with notes of 
fonre partes set onto them by Qtiillelmo Damon, for 
John BuU, to the use of the ffodly Christaans for 
reoTeatyng themselves, inetede ox fond and unseemly 
Ballade*. Anno 1579 at London Printed by John Daye. 
Com poriyilegio. 

The circumstances of this publication, as they 
were afterwards related, were shortly these. It 
was Damon's custom, on the occasion of each of 
his visits to his friend, Mr. John Bull, to com- 
pose, and leave behind him, a four-part setting 
of some one of the church tunes; and these, 
when the collection was complete. Bull gave 
to the printer, without asking the author's con- 
but hat aren roAued cl oaea wfaleh the ear datlraa, and which ha 
might have taken without baring recourae to cbromatle notes. It 
remained for later mustdaaa to bring ovt the beauty of the melody. 

3D 2 
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sent. The preface, by one Edward Hake, ii 
a kind of apology, partly for the conduct of 
the aboye-mentioned Mr. John Bull, * citizen 
and goldsmith of London/ and partly for the 
settings themselves, of which he says that they 
were 'by peece meale gotten and gathered 
together from the fertile soyle of his honest 
frend Gailielmo Damon one of her Maiesties 
Musitions,' who ' never meant them to the use 
of any learned and cunnyng Musition, but alto- 
gether respected the pleasuryng of his private 
frend.' The settings— one only to each tune- 
are very much of the kind that might be ex- 
pected from the circumstances. They are in 
plain counterpoint, with the tune in the tenor ; 
evidently the work of a competent musician, but 
without special merit. The book contains 14 
tunes not to be found in Day, and among these 
are the iirst four of those single common meatnire 
tunes which later quite took the place in popular 
favour of all bnt a few of the older double kind. 
They had not as yet been named, but they were 
afterwards known as Cambridge, Oxford, Ganter- 
bury, and Southwell. Two of the church tunes 
havebeen^ropped ; and it should also be remarked 
that in many tunes the value of the notes has 
been altered, the alteration being, in all cases, 
the substitution of a minim for a semibreve. 

Warton mentions a small publication, *VII 
Steppes to heauen, alias the vij [penitential] 
Piiajmea reduced into meter by Will Hunnys,** 
which be says was brought out by Henry 
Denham in 1581 ; and ' Seuen sobs of a sorrow- 
full soule for sinne,* published in 1585, was, 
according to the same authority, a second edition 
of the same work with a new title. The later 
edition contains seven tunes in double common 
measure, in the style of the chureh tunes, 
exceedingly well written, and quite up to the 
average merit of their models. Bumey and 
Lowndes both mention a collection of settings 
with the following title : — 

Mnsicke of six and five parts made upon the common 
tnnea nsed in singing of the Psalmet br John Goayn, 
London by John Wolfe 1585. 1 

Another work, called by Canon Havergal the 
'Psalter of Henrie Denham,'^ is said to have 
been published in 1588. 

Damon seems to have been considerably 
annoyed to find that compositions which he 
thought good enough for Mr. Bull, had been 
by Mr. Bull thought good enough for the public ; 
and, as a protest against the injustice done to 
his reputation, began, and lived long enough to 
finish, two other separate and complete settings 
of the chureh tunes, in motet £uhion ; the tunes 
in the first being in the tenor, and in the second 
in the upper voice. They were brought out 
after his death by a friend, one William Swayne, 
from whose preface we learn the particulars of 
the publication of 1579. The titles are as 
follows : — 

1. The former booke of the Musicke of M. William 
Damon late one of her maiesties Musitions : conteining 
all the tunes of David's Psalmes, as they are ordinarily 

1 These works the writsr has not bcsn able to msot wUh. 
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■onng in the Church : moat excellently by him oomposed 
into 4 parts. In which sett the Tenor singeth the Cburch 
tune. Published for the recreation of such a« delight in 
Musioke : by W. Swayne Gent. Printed by T. Kate, the 
assign^ of W. Byrd. laOL 

2. The second Booke of the Husicke of M. William 
Damon, conteining all the tone* of Darid's Paalmea, 
differing from the former in respect that the highest 
part singeth the Ghnroh tone, etc. 

In both these works the oompositiona are in 
the same rather ornate style ; points of imitataon 
are frequently taken upon the plain song, the 
parts from time to time resting, in the usual 
manner of the motet. Their whole aim is, in 
facty more ambitious than that of any other 
setting of the church tunes. Twelve of the 
original tunes have been dropped; and one in 
single conmion measure, added, — the tune after- 
wards known as Windsor or Eton. [See WmiDSOB 
Tune.] 

Este, the publisher of these two works, moit 
have been at the same time engaged upon the 
preparation of his own famous Psalter, for in the 
course of the next year it was brought out, with 
the following title : — 

The whole booke of psalmea: with their wonted 
Tunes, as they are song in ChorchM, composed into 
foure parts : All which are so placed that foore may 
sing eon one a seoeral part in this booke. Wherein the 
Church tunes are carefully corrected, and thereunto 
added other short tunes usiutlly song in London, and 
other places of this Realme. With a table in the end ct 
the booke of such tunes as are newly added, with the 
number of ech Psalme placed to the said Tone. Ccxa- 
piled by sondrv avthors who haue so laboured herein, 
that the vnskilfnll with small practice may attaine to 
sing that part, which is fittest for their yoice. Imprinted 
at London by Thomas Est, the assign^ of William Byrd : 
dwelling in Aldersgate streete at the signe of the Black 
Horse and are there to be sold. 1502. > 

It seems to have been part of Este's plan to 
ignore his predecessor. He has dropped nine 
of the tunes which were new in Damon's 
Psalters, and the five which he has taken 00 
appear in his 'Note of tunes newly added in 
this booke.* Four of these five were those aiterw 
wards known as Cambridge, Oxford, Canterbury, 
and Windsor, and the first three must already 
have become great favourites with the public, 
since Cambridge has been repeated 29 times^ 
Oxford 27 times, and Canterbury 33 timea. 
The repetition, therefore, is now on a new 
principle : the older custom was to repeat 
almost every tune once or twice, but in this 
Psalter the repetition is confined almost entirely 
to these three tunes. Five really new tnnea, 
all in single common measure, have been added. 
To three of these, names, for the first time, ara 
given ; they are * Glassenburie,' * Kentish ' 
(afterwards Rochester), and 'Chesshire.* The 
other two, though not named as yet, afterwaxda 
became London and Winchester. 

For the four-part settings Este engaged tea 

composers, ' being such,' he says in his prefiace, 

' as I know to be expert in the Arte and aufi^ 

cient to answere such curious carping Musitioos» 

whose skill hath not been employed to the 

furthering of thii work.' This is no emptj 

boast : 1 7 of the settings are by John Farmer ; 

12 by George Kirbye ; 10 by Richard Allison ; 

* AaeoondsdUlonwupabllsbedtB lflM.aadathirdlnlSOi. Tte 
work WM reprinted by the Miuioal AntlquarUa So«l«if tn ISAC 
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9 by Giles Famaby ; 7 by Edward Blancke ; 5 
by John Douland ; 5 by William Cobbold ; 4 by 
Edmund Hooper ; a by Edward Johmon, and 
I by Michael Cavendish. It will be observed 
that though moet of these composers are eminent 
aa madrigalists. none of them, except Hooper, 
and perhaps Johnson, are known as experts in 
the ecclesiastical style : a certain interest there- 
fore belongs to their settings of plainsong; a 
kind of composition which they h&ve nowhere 
attempted except in this work.^ The method of 
treatment is very varied : in some cases the 
counterpoint is perfectly plain; in others plain 
is mixed with florid ; while in others again the 
florid prevails throughout. In the plain settings 
no great advance upon the best of those in Day's 
PsiJter will be observed. Indeed, in one respect, 
— the melodious progression of the voices, — 
advance was scarcely possible ; since equality 
of interest in the parts had been, from the very 
beginning, the fundamental principle of com- 
position. What advance there is will be found 
to be in the direction of harmony. The ear is 
gratified more often than before by a harmonic 
progression appropriate to the progression of the 
tune. Modulation in the closes, therefore, be- 
comes more frequent ; and in some cases, for 
special reasons, a partial modulation is even 
introduced in the middle of a section. In all 
styles, a close containing the prepared fourth, 
either struck or suspended, and accompanied by 
the fifth, is the most usual termination ; but the 
penultimate harmony is also sometimes pre- 
ceded by the sixth and fifth together upon 
the fourth of the scale. The plain style 
has been more often, and more successfully, 
treated by Blancks than by any of the others. 
He contrives always to unite solid and reason- 
able harmony with freedom of movement and 
melody in the parts ; indeed, the melody of his 
upper voice is often so good that it might be 
■ung as a tune by itself. But by far the greater 
number of the settings in this work are in the 
mixed style, in which the figuration introduced 
consists chiefly of suspended concords (discords 
being still reserved for the closes), passing notes, 
and short points of imitation between two of the 
parts at the beginning of the section. It is 
difiScult to say who is most excellent in this 
manner. Farmer's skill in contriving the short 
points of imitation is remarkable, but one must 
also admire the richness of Hooper's harmony, 
Allison's smoothnt'BS, and the ingenuity and 
re-source shown by Cobbold and Kirbye. The 
two last, also, are undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful in dealing with the more florid style, 
which, in fact, and perhaps for this reason, they 
have attempted more often than any of their 
associates. They have produced several com- 
positions of great beauty, in which most of the 
devices of counterpoint have been introduced, 
though without ostentation or apparent effort. 
Famaby and Johnson were perhaps not in- 

I rarroer bad published, In the prerlous jmr, forty canons, two In 
one, 11 pun one plainsong. These however were 06I7 contrapuntal 

«iercl««i. 
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eluded in the original scheme of the work, since 
they do not appear till late, Johnson's first setting 
being Ps. ciii. and Famaby's Ps. cxix. They need 
special, but not favourable, mention; because, 
although their compositions are thoroughly able, 
and often beautiful— >Iohnson's especially so— it 
is they who make it impossible to point to Este's 
Psalter as a model throughout of pure writing. 
The art of composing for concerted voices in the 
strict diatonic style had reached, about the year 
1580, probably the highest point of excellence it 
was capable of. Any change must have been for 
the worse, and it is in Johnson and Famaby 
that we here see the change beginning.^ 

There is, however, one Psalter which can be 
said to show the pure Elizabethan counterpoint 
in perfection throughout It is entirely the work 
of one man, Richard Allison, already mentioned 
as one of Este's contributors, who published it 
in 1599, with the following title : — 



The Ptalmes of Darid in Meter, the plaine sonfl beeing 

le oommon ttinne to be sang and plalde upon the Lute, 

Orpharyon, Citterne or Base Violl, severally or alto- 



gether, the singing part to be either Tenor or Treble to 
the instrument, according to the nature of the voyce, or 
for fowre voyces. With ienne short Tnnnee in the end, 
to which for the most part all the Psalmes may be 
nsaallT sung, for the use of such as are of mean skill, 
and whose leysure least serreth to practise. By Richard 
Allison Oent. Practitioner in the Art of Musicke, and 
are to be solde at his house in the Dukes place neere 
Alde-Oate London, printed by William Barley, the 
asigne of Thomas Morley. 1509. 

The style of treatment employed by Allison in 
this work — in which he has given the tune to 
the upper voice throughout — ^is almost the same 
as the mixed style ^opted by him in Este's 
Psalter. Here, after an mtervid of seven years, 
we find a slightly stronger tendency towards the 
more florid manner, but his devices and orna- 
ments are still always in perfectly pure taste.' 
The lute part was evidently only intended for 
use when the tune was sung by a single voice, 
since it is constructed in the manner then proper 
to lute accompaniments to songs, in which the 
notes taken by the voice were omitted. Sir John 

t Johnson (Ps. cxI.) has taken the fourth unprepared In a chord of 
the 6-ft. and the Imperfect triad with the root in the bass. Farnaby 
•o frequeiitlj abandons the old practice of making all the notes upon 
one syllable ooi^unct. that one mii^i suppose he actuallj preferred 
the leap In such cases. The followInK variants of a well-known 
cadence, also, have a kind of Interest, since It Is difficult to see how 
ihej could for a moment have borne comparlsoa with their original :> 



G. Farnaby. 



E. J0H>'8ON. 




Johnson, thonfh sometimes Hevntlons, was alto sometimes eren 
prudish. In taking the sixth and fifth upon the fourth of the scale, 
his aaaoclates accompanied them. In the modem way. with a third ; 
Johnson however refuses this, and, following the strict Boman prae* 
tlca. doubles the bass note Instead. 

I It was by a chance more unfortunate even than usual that Dr. 
Burner selected this Psalter. -on the whole the best that ever ap> 
penred.— as a victim to his strange pr^udlce against oar native 
music. IIU slighting verdict is that ' the book has no merit, but what 
was very common at the time it was printed': which is orrtainly 
true : btit Allison, a musician of the first rank, is not deserving of 
contempt on the gronnd that merit of the highest kind happened to 
be very oommon in his day. 
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Hawkini, in his accoant of the book, makes a 
ouriouB mistake on this point. He says, ' It is 
observable that the author has made the plain- 
song or Church tune the cantus part, which part 
being intended <u well for the lute or cittern, as 
the voice, is given also in those characters called 
the tablature which are peculiar to those instru- 
ments.* That the exact opposite is the case,^ 
will be seen from the transtation of a fragment 
of the lute part, here given : — 



Voices. 




i ^'J-'H^ii iff 




The next Psalter to be mentioned is one which 
seems to have hitherto esoaped notice. It was 
issued without date; but since collation with 
£ste*8 third edition proves it to be later than 
1604, and since we know that its printer, W. 
Barley, brought out nothing after the year 16 14, 
it must have been published in the interval be- 
tween those two dates. Its title is as follows : — 



Tones, at ther are sung in Ghnrcbes, composed into 
foore parte. Compiled by inndrie Aatbore, wno have so 
labonred herein, that the onskilfal with small practise 



may attaine to sing that part, which is fittest for their 
Toice. Printed at London in little S. Hellens hv W. 
Barley, the aasigne of T. Horley, and are to be sold at 
his shop in GranouB street. Gum privilegio. 

From this title, and from the fact that Morley 
was the successor to Byrd, whose assignee Este 
was, it would be natural to infer that the work 
was a further edition of Este's Psalter : and from 
its contents, it would seem to put forward some 
pretence to be so. But it dififers in several im- 
portant respects frx)m the original. Este's Psalter 
was a beautiful book, in octavo size, printed in 
small but perfectly clear type ; the voice parts 
separate, but all visible at once, and all turning 

1 Eswkliu hM evUteatly been misled b7 tbe elunuUy worded title. 
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the leaf together. Barley's Psalter is reduced to 
duodecimo size, becoming in consequence incon- 
veniently thick; it is badly printed; and the 
parts, though separate, do not always torn the 
leaf together. Worse than this, in almost 
all the settings, the two upper voice parts arm 
omitted, and the remaining parts — ^the tune 
and the bass — ^being separate are rendered me- 
lees even to the organist, the only person who 
could have turned two parts to any sort of ac- 
count. The work, therefore, u so nnsatisfactoiy 
as to be scarcely worthy of notice, did it not 
contain ten new and admirable settings, of 
which four are by Morley himself, five by John 
Bennet, and one by Fatnaby. These not only 
save the book, but render it valuable; for in 
Ravenscroft's Psalter, published a few yean 
later, only five of them — two by Morley, and 
three by Bennet — survive. This work therefore 
contains six compositions by eminent mnsiciana 
which are not to be found euewhere. Tbey are 
of course printed entire, as are also the settings 
of the two established and often repeated 
favourites above referred to, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge tunes, and a few others, which, however, 
though they have escaped mutilation, have not 
escaped alteration, considerable changes being 
sometimes made in the parts. In some of the 
mutilated settings, also, the bass part has been 
altered, and in some a new bass has been sub- 
stituted for the old one, while the editor has 
allowed the name of the original composer to 
stand above the tune. Examples of extreme 
carelessness in editing might also be given, 
were it worth while to do so. On tbe whole^ 
the book is somewhat of a puzzle. There 
would be nothing surprising in its peculiaritiea 
had it been some unauthorized or piratical edi- 
tion of Este ; but when we remember that the 
printer was working under the royal patent 
granted to Morley, and that Morley himself, and 
another musician almost as distinguished, oon« 
tributed to it some of the best settings of church 
tunes ever composed, it becomes difficult to 
account for its badness.' Besides the new 
settings of old tunes, it also contains one new 
tune set by Blancks, afterwards called by Ravens- 
croft a Dutch tune. 

Ravenscroft's Psalter, which comes next in 
order, was published in i6ai, with the following 
title :— 

The whole Booke of Psalmes with the Hymnes Eran* 
gelicall and Songs Spirituall. Composed into four parts 
by sundry authors, to such several! tunes, as have b«en, 
and are generally sung in England, Scotland, Wales, 

s One cxplanatloa only can be tugfcsted at preaent. Tbe work bmj 
nerer have been Intended to rank wtUi four^part psalten at all. 
The sole right to print Sterohold'i Tertioo. with tbe church tanee, 
had just passed into the hands sf tbe Stationers* oompany : and it Is 
possible that this book may have been put forward, not as a tborth 
edition of Rste. but In competition with the company : tbe promoters 
hopliif . by tbe retention of the complete settlnn of a few fisvoiutte 
tunes, and the useless baM part of the rest, to create a technical 
difl^rence. which would enable them to avoid Infringement of tha 
Stationers' patent. The new settings of Morley and Bennet OMy 
have b<>en added as an attraetlTe feature. It however the a»- 
nonnoement in the title of the third edition of Kste (16MX * printed 
for the eompanie of Sutlonen,' should mean that the company had 
acquired a pennaoent right to that work. Barleyt publication would 
seem no longer to be deleiuible. on any ground. Further i 
may make the matter more clear. 
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0«nn«i)y, Italy, France, and the Netherlanda : nerer as 
yet before in one vohime published. . . Newly corrected 
and enlarged by Thomas Rayenscroft Bachelar of 
Musicke. Printed at London, for the Company of Sta- 
tioners.1 

This Psalter contains a larger number of com- 
positions than any other except that of Day ; 
bnt the number in excess of the Church tunes is 
not made up, as in Day, by alternative settings, 
but by the addition of 40 new tunes, almost all 
of wluoh are single conmion measure tunes of 
the later kind, with names. They appear in the 
index under the heading — 'such tunes of the 
Psalmes usually sung in Cathedrall Churches, 
CoUegiat Chapels, &c.,' and are divided broadly 
into three classes, one of which contains those 
named after the English Cathedrals and Uni- 
versities, while the other two are called respec- 
tively Scotch and Welsh, and the tunes named 
accordingly. The whole subject of these names, 
and how they are to be understood, has been 
gone into at some length by Canon Havergal in 
the preface to his quad-reprint of this Psalter ; 
and his conclusion is probably the right one, 
namely, that the tunes were in most cases de- 
signated according to the localities in which 
they were found in use, but that this does not 
necessarily imply a local origin. We have 
already referred to Ravensoroft s description of 
the old double common measure tunes, and need 
add nothing herewith respect to them. Under the 
heading * forraigne tunes usually sung in Great 
Brittaine' will be found, for the French, only 
the few tunes taken from the G^eva Psalter, 
enumerated above ; with regard to other sources, 
the magnificent promise of the title-page is 
reduced to three German tunes, two Dutch, and 
one Italian. 

Of the 100 settings in this work, 38 had 
appeared in previous ones. All the musicians 
engaged upon Este*B Psalter are represented 
here ; 31 of their compositions have been taken 
on, and Douland and Hooper have each con- 
tributed a new one ; Douhmd^s is the setting of 
the 1 00th Psalm, already given in this work. [See 
Hymn, vol. i. p. 76a bJ] Also, one of Parsons' 
settings has been taken from Day's Psalter, 
though not without alteration. The four settings 
by Morley and Bennet, from Barley's Psalter, 
have already been mentioned, and in addition 
there is a new one by Morley, a setting of the 
ist Psalm. Tallis's tune in Mode VIII is also 
given here from Parker's Psalter (to a morn- 
ing hymn), in the shortened form, but with the 
tenor still leading the canon. 

Eight new composers appear, whose names 
and contributions are as follows : — R. Palmer, i ; 
J. Milton, a ; W. Harrison, 1 ; J. Tomkins, i ; 
T. Tomkhw, a ; W. Cranfield or Cranford, a ; 
J. Ward, I ; S. Stubbs, a ; Ravenscroft himself, 
48. In the work of all these composers is to be 
seen the same impurity of taste which was 
visible in the settings made for Este by Famaby 
and Johnson. The two cadences given above in 
a note, as examples of a kind of aberration, are 

1 A Moond edition wu pabUihed in leSSL It wu alw sererA) tlmos 
Nprlntad. either entlrelj or in part, during tbe 18th eentury. 
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here found to have become part of the common 
stock of music ; and an inferior treatment of 
conjunct passages in short notes, in which the 
alternate crotchet is dotted, finds, among other 
disimprovements, great favour with the editor. 
Ravenscroft and Milton appear to be by far the 
best of the new contributors. The variety shown 
by the former in his methods of treatment is 
remarkable : he seems to have formed himself 
upon Este's Psalter, to have attempted all its 
styles in turn, and to have measured himself 
with almost every composer. Notwithstanding 
this, it is evident that he had no firm grasp 
of the older style, and that he was advancing 
as rapidly as any musician of his day towards 
the modem tonality and the modem priority of 
harmonic considerations in part writing. Milton's 
two settings are fine, notwithstanding the oc- 
casional use of the degraded cadence, and on the 
whole worthy of the older school, to which indeed 
he properly belonged. The rest, if we except 
Ward, may be briefly dismissed. They were 
inferior men, working with an inferior method. 

Two years later appeared the work of George 
Wither:— 

The Hymnes and Songs of the Ghuroh. Dhided into 
two Parti. The flnt Part comnrehends the CanonicaU 
Hymnes, and eooh parcels of Holy Soripture as may pro- 
perly be snng: inth some other ancient Songs and 
Creeds. The second Part consists of Soiritnall songs, 
appropriated to the sererall Times ana Occasions, ob- 
servable in the Ohurch of England. Translated and 
composed by O. W. London, printed by the assignes oS 
George Wither, 1823. Gum iffivilegio Regis Begali. 

This work was submitted during its progress 
to James the First, and so far found &vour that 
the author obtained a privilege of fifty-one years, 
and a recommendation in the patent that the 
book should be * inserted in convenient manner 
and due place in every English Psalm book 
in metre. The king's benevolence, however, 
was of no effect ; the Company of Stationers, 
considering their own privilege invaded, declared 
against the author, and by every means in their 
power, short of a flat refusal, avoided the sale of 
the book. Here again, as in the case of Parker's 
Psalter, the virtiml suppression of the work 
occasioned the loss of a set of noble tunes by a 
great master. Sixteen compositions by Orlando 
Gibboni had been made for it, and were printed 
with it. They are in two-part counterpoint, 
nearly plain, for treble and bass; the treble 
being the tune, and the bass, though not figured, 
probably intended for the organ. In style they 
resemble rather the tunes of Tallis than the 
imitations of the Geneva tunes to which English 
congregations had been accustomed, it being 
possible to accent them in the same way as the 
words they were to accompany; syncopation, 
however, sometimes occurs, but rarely, and more 
rarely still in the bass. The harmony often 
reveals very clearly the transitional condition of 
music at this period. For instance, in Modes XIII 
and XIV a sectional termination in the melody on 
the second of the scale was always, in the older 
harmony, treated as a fidl close, having the 
same note in the bass ; here we find it treated in 
the modem way, as a half dose, with the fifth 
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of the scale in the bass. Two of these tones, 
altered, appear in modem hymnals.^ 

In 1632 an attempt was made to introduce the 
Geneva lunes complete into this ooontry. Trans- 
lations were made to suit them, and the work 
was brought out by Thomas Harper. It does 
not seem, however, to have reached a second 
edition. The enthusiasm of earlier days had no 
doubt enabled the reformers to master the exotic 
metres of the few imported tunes ; but from the 
beginning the tendency had been to simplify, 
and, so to speak, to anglicize them ; and since 
the Geneva tunes had remaine<l unchanged, 
Harper*s work must have presented difficulties 
which would appear quite insuperable to ordinary 
congregations. 

We have now arrived at the period when the 
dislike which was beginning to be felt by educated 
persons for the abject version of Stemhold was 
to find practical expression. Wither had in> 
tended his admirable translation of the Ecclesi- 
astical Hymns and Spiritual Songs to supemede 
the older one, and in 1636 George Sandys, a son 
of the Archbishop, published the complete psalter, 
with the following title : — 

A paraphrase upon the Psalnu of Darid, by G. S. Set 
to new tones for private devotion ; and a thorough bass, 
for voice or instrument. By Henry Lawes, gentleman 
of His Majesty's Chapel BoyiaL^ 

The times, 24 in number, are of great interest. 
Lawes was an ardent disciple of the new Italian 
school ; and these two-part compositions, though 
following in their outline the accustomed psalm- 
tune form, are in their details as directly opposed 
to the older practice as anything ever written by 
Peri or Caccini. The two parts proceed some- 
times for five or six notes together in thirds or 
tenths ; the bass is frequently raised a semitone, 
and the imperfect fifth is constantly taken, both 
as a harmony and as an interval of melody. The 
extreme poverty of Lawes's music, as compared 
with what was afterwards produced by composers 
following the same principles, has prevented him 
from receiving the praise which was certainly 
bis due. He was the first English composer 
who perceived the melodies to which the new 
system of tonality was to give rise ; and in this 
volume will be found the germs of some of the 
most beautiful and affecting tunes of the 17th 
and 1 8 th centuries : the first section of the 
famous St. Anne's tune, for instance, is note for 
note the same as the first section of his tune to 
the 9th psalm. Several of these tunes, complete, 
are to be found in our modern hymmJs. 

The translation of Sandys was intended, as 
the title shows, to supersede Stemhold's in private 
use ; but several others, intended to be sung in 
the churches, soon followed. Besides the trans- 
lation of Sir. W. Alexander (published in Charles 
the Firsts reign), of which King James had been 
content to pass for the author, there appeared, 
during the Commonwealth, the versions of Bishop 
King, Barton, and Rous. None, however, re- 
quire more than a bare mention, since they were 
ail adapted to the Church tunes to be found 

1 These works were reprinted by John BoimII Smith In 1856 and 
1S72 lespectiTely. 
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in the current editions of Stemhold, and hft'vv 
therefore only a literary interest. N'othin^ 
requiring notice here was produced until after 
the Restoration, when, in 1671, under ciixmiii- 
stances very different from any which had decided 
the form of previous four-part psalters, Jolm 
Playford brought out the first of his well-kno^ni 
publications : — 

Psalms and Hymns in solemn mnslck of fonre parts am 
the Conimou Tunes to the Psalms in Metre: used in. 
Parish Churches. Also six Hymns for one to7c« to ttM 
Organ. By lohn Playford. London, printed by "W. 
Godbid for J. Playford at his shop in the Inner TemplaL 
1671. 

This book contains only 47 tunes, of which 
35 were taken from Sternhold (including 14 
of the single common measure tunes with namoB, 
which had now become Church tunes), and 13 
were new. But Pla3rford, in printing even thia 
comparatively small selection, was offering to 
the public a great many more than they had 
been of late accustomed to make use of. The 
tunes in Stemhold were still accesdble to all ; 
but not only had the general interest in mosic 
been steadily declining during the reigns of 
James and Charles, but the authorized versian 
itself, from long use in the churches, had now 
become associated in the minds of the Puritans 
with the system of Episcopacy, and was con- 
sequently unfavourably regarded, the result 
being that the number of tunes to which the 
psalms were now commonly sung, when they 
were sung at all, had dwindled down to some 
half dozen. These tunes may be found in the 
appendix to Bishop King's translation, printed 
in 1 65 1. According to the title-page, his psalms 
were ' to be sung after the old tunes used in y* 
churches,' but the tunes actually printed are 
only the old 100th, 5i8t, 81st, 119 th, Com- 
mandments, Windsor, and one other not a 
Church tune. ' There be other tunes,' adds the 
author, * but being not very usuall are not here 
set down.' The miserable state of music in 
general at the B«storation is well known, but, 
as regards psalmody in particular, a passage in 
Playford's pre&ce so well describes the situation 
and some of its causes, that it cannot be omitted 
here : — 

For many yean, this part of divine serrioe was skil- 
fully and devoutly performed, with delight and oomfon 
hy manv honest and religions people : and is still 000- 
tmued m our churches, but not with that reverence and 
estimation as formerly : some not affecting the trans- 
lation, others not liking the music : both, 1 most con- 
fess need reforming. Those many tunes formerly used 
to these Psalms, for excellency of form, solemn air 
and suitableness to the matter of the Psalms, were no; 
inferior to any tunes used in foreign churchM ; but at 
this day the best, and almost all the choice tunes are 
lost, and out of use in our churches ; nor must we expeet 
it otherwise, when in and about this great city, in aboTt 
one hundred parishes there is but few parish clerks to be 
found that have either ear or tinderstanding to set one 
of these tunes musically as it ought to be : it baring 
been a custom during the late wars, and since, to choose 
men into such places, more for their poverty than skill 
or ability ; wliereby this part of God's service hath be^ 
80 ridiculously penormed in most places, that it is now 
brought into scorn and derision by many people. 

The settings are all by Playford himsell 
They are in plain counterpoint, and the voices 
indicated are Alto, Countertenor, Tenor, and 
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Sabs, an arrangement rendered neoeesary by 

ilie entire absence, at the Restoration, of trained 

treblee. 

This publication had no great suooess, a 

result ascribed by the author to the folio size 
of the book, which he admits made it in- 
convenient to 'carry to church.' His second 
psalter, therefore, which he brought out six 
years later, was printed in 8vo. The settings 
are here again in plain counterpoint, but this 
time the work contains the whole of the Church 
tunes. The title is as follows : — 

Tbe whole book of Pialma, collected into English 
metre bv Stemhold Hopkins, he With the usual Hymns 
and Splritiud Songs, and all the ancient and modem 
tunes sung in Ghurches, composed in three parts, Gantns 
Medina and Bassus. In a more plain and usefal method 
than hath been heretofore published. By John Play- 
ford. 1677. 

Playford gives no reason for setting the tunes 
in three parts only, but we know that this way 
of writing was much in favour with English 
conipoeers after the Restoration, and remained 
80 till the time of Handel. Three-part counter- 
point had been much used in earlier days by the 
secular school of Henry the Eighth's time, but 
its prevalence at this period was probably due to 
the fact that it was a &vourite form of com- 
position with Carissirai and his Italian and 
French followers, whose influence with the 
English school of the Restoration was paramount. 
This was the last complete setting of the 
Church tunes, and for a hundred years after- 
wards it continued to be printed for the benefit 
of those who still remnined faithful to the old 
melodies, and the old way of setting them. In 
1757 the book had reached its aoth edition. 

Playford generally receives the credit, or dis- 
credit, of having reduced the Church tunes to 
notes of equal value, since in his psalters they 
appear in minims throughout, except the first 
and last notes of sections, where the semibreve 
is retained; but it will be found, on referring to 
the current editions of Stemhold, that this had 
already been done, probably by the congregations 
themselves, and that he has taken the tunes as 
he found them in the authorized version. His 
settings also have often been blamed, and it 
must be confessed that compared with most of 
his predecessors, he is only a tolerable musician, 
though he thought himself a very good one ; but 
this being admitted, he is still deserving of 
praise for having made, in the publication of 
bis psalters, an intelligent attempt to assist in 
the general work of reconstruction ; and if he 
failed to eflTect the permanent restoration of the 
older kind of psalmody, it was in fact not so 
much owing to his weakness, as to the natural 
development of new tendencies in the art of 
mudc 

The new metrical translations afterwards 
brought out were always intended, like those of 
the Commonwealth, to be sung to the Church 
tunes ; and each work usually contained a small 
selection, consisting of thone most in use, to- 
gether with a few new ones. Concurrently with 
these appeared a large number of publications,^ 
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Harmonious Companions, Psalm Singer's Maga- 
zines, etc., which contained all the favourite 
tunes, old and new, set generally in four parts. 
Through one or other of these channels most of 
the leading musicians of this and the following 
century contributed to the popular Psalmody. 
Both tunes and settings now became very various 
in character, and side by side with settings 
made for Este's Psalter might be found compo- 
sitions of which the following fragment will give 
some idea. 

Harmonious Companion. 17S2. 




On the next page is the original setting of the 
44th Psalm by Blancks. 

The fact most strongly impressed upon the 
mind after going through a number of these 
publications, extending over a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, is that the quality and 
character of the new tunes and settings in no 
way depends, as in the case of the old psalters, 
upon the date at which they were written. Dr. 
Howard's beautiful time, St. Bride, for instance, 
was composed thirty or forty years afler the 
strange production given above ; his tune, how- 
ever, must not be taken as a sign of any general 
improvement, things having rather gone from 
bad to worse. The truth seems to be that the 
popular tradition of psalmody having been hope- 
lessly broken during the Commonwealth, and 
individual taste and ability having become the 
only deciding forces in the production of tunes, 
the composers of the 17th and i8th centuries, in 
the exercise of their discretion, chose sometimes 
to imitate the older style, and sometimes to 
employ the inferior methods of contemporary 
music. To the public the question of style 
seems to have been a matter of the most perfect 
indifference. 

Stemhold continued to be printed as an au- 
thorized version until the second decade of the 
present century. The version of Tate and Brady 
remained in favour twenty or thirty years longer, 
and was only superseded by the hymnals now in 
actual use. [H.E.W.] 

PUCITTA, ViNCBNZo. Line i of article,/or 
Rome read Civita Vecchia. 

PUPPO, Giuseppe. Line a of article, add 
day of birth, June la, and L 6 from end, 
that of death, April 19. 
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PURCELL. P. 46 h, 1. 1 J-a5. TWa sentence 
is to be corrected by a reference to Maobbth 
Music, vol. ii. p. 184; the question of the date 
of composition of * Dido and Aeneas * is discussed 
in Mr. Cummings's 'Life of PuroelL' P. 47, 
L 3-4, for * He does not appear to have pro- 
duced/ etc, read His only production for the 
stage in 1679 was Lee*s 'Oedipus/ [See Dorset 
Qarden Thsatbb in Appendix yoL iv. p. 617.] 

PURCELL SOCIETY. The edition of 'Timon 
of Athens * referred to in the last sentence but 
one of article, was issued in i88a. The music- 
meetings mentioned at the end were aban- 
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doned, and in 1887 the scheme, which bad 
fedlen into abeyance for a time, was re-organizad 
by Mr. Cummings and Mr. W. Barclay Squire, 
who undertook the respective duties of editor 
and honorary secretary. 

PYNE. Line 7, omit ike words (afterwards 
Mrs. Galton) . Susan, or more correctly Snaannah . 
Pyne, married Mr. F. H. Standing, a baritone 
singer, known professionally as Celli ; Mjtb. 
Galton was another sister, who had no repute a« 
a singer. P. 546, 1. 6, add the date of Uh- 
return to England and commencement of the- 
atrical management, 1858. 
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QUARENGHI, Guolulmo, violoncellist, and 
professor of the cello at the Conservatorio of 
Milan, was bom at Casalmaggiore Oct. a a, 
l8a6. He studied under Vincenzo Merighi, who, 
as he says, ' gave a proof of his wisdom and skill 
in educating that piece of perfection (quella per- 
fezione) called Alfredo Piatti.* Quarenghi has 
published numerous compositions for his instru- 
ment, but he will always be best known by his 
great ' Metodo di Violoncello' published at Milan 
in 1877, which is undoubtedly the most complete 
method extant. It was formally adopted by the 
Milan Conservatorio in 18^5, after a commission 
of four professors (with Piatti) had reported on 
its merits. It is divided into five parts, of which 
the third is a short treatise on Harmony and 
Counterpoint, a branch of study which, in the 
words of the report, has been either omitted or 
imperfectly developed in the existing methods. 
It is much to be regretted that this admirable 



work has not been translated, as the writer feels 
assured that it only has to be known to be 
thoroughly appreciated by all professors of the 
violoncello. [G.H.] 

QUART-GEIGE. See ViOLiHO Piccolo. 

QUAVER. P. 60 a, 1. 4 beforo last musical 
example, for notes recul quaven. Add as fixnl* 
note. One quaver of historical importance de- 
serves mention, that which Handel added in 
pencil to the quintet in 'Jephtha' in 1758, six 
years after he is supposed to have lost his sight, 
and which in Schoelcher*s words shows that by 
' looking very closely at a thing he was still able 
to see it a little.' [G.] 

QUINTUPLE TIME. P. 61 6, q/tcr Rhyth- 
mische Studien, op. 5a, add * Viens, g^endlte 
Dame 'in Boieldieu's 'La Dame blanche'; Lowe's 
Ballad ' Prinz Eugen,' a number in Rubinstein's 
' Tower of Babel,* and elsewhere. 
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RACCOLTA GENERALE, etc. Line 15 of 
article, /or 2Jd. recid ijd. At end of ar- 
ticle add reference to Alfiebi in Appendix, 
vol. iv. p. 520. 

RAFF, Joachim. P. 656, 1. 7, add that he 
died in the night of June a4-a5, i88a. In the 
list of works, add op. 191, * Blumensprache,' 6 
songs ; ao9, ' Die Tageszeiten,' for chorus, piano- 
forte, and orchestra ; a 10, suite for PF. and vln. ; 
a 1 4, symphony 'Im Winter'; a 15, 'Von der 
Schwiibischen Alb,* a PF. pieces, and a 16, ' Aus 
der Adventzeit,' 8 PF. pieces, edited by Bulow 
after the composer*s death. 

RAMANN, LiNA. Add that her life of 
Liszt was translated by Mrs. S. H. Eddy, 
Chicago, and by Miss E. Cowdery, and published 
in a vols, in 188 a. 



RAMEAU, J. P. In the list of operas and 
ballets on p. 70 6, the date of production of ' Las 
Fdtes de Polymnie ' is to be altered to Oct. 10^ 
1745. 

RANDEGGER, Albebto. P. 73 6, 1. ji,for 
Maurona read Mauroner. Line 6, for Zera 
read Zara. Line aa, for a director read ao 
honorary member and director. Line 36, for 
1870-80 read 1879-85, omitting the words Her 
Majesty's Theatre from the next line. He 
superintended the productions and conducted the 
performances of the following operas, produc«d 
for the first time in English: — 'Carmen,* 'Taming 
of the Shrew,' ' Lohengrin,' and ' Tannhauser,* 
besides * Esmeralda * and ' Nadeschda ' by A. 
Goring Thomas. A soena by him, set to words 
from Byron's ' Prayer of Nature,' for tenor and 
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orchestra, was given at a Philharmoiiio Ck>iioert 
in 1887. 

BASOUMOWSKY. Vp, 77 6 and 78 a. the 
two ezamplefl are given in Kohler's 'Album 
RuBse/ noe. 188 and 175 respectively. 

BAUZZINI, Venanzio. Line 8 of article, 
add that his first appearance in London was in 
Clorri's < Alessandro nell' Indie.* The Bound men- 
tioned in L 25 vrill be found in voL iv. p. 191. 

BAVENSCROFT, John. Add that a set of 
sonatas in three parts (two violins and violone 
or arch-lute) by him, were printed at Borne in 
1695. 

BAVENSCBOFT, Thomas. Lioe 19. /or 
161 1 read 1614. 

BAYMOND AND AGNES. Add that the 
opera had been produced at Manchester in 1855. 

BEAL FUGUE. P. 81a, note i, /or 1558 
read 1588. 

BEBEG. Line 5 from end of article; a oosTec- 
tion of the statement there made will be found in 
vol. iv. p. 371, note I. 

BEOITATIYE. P. 85 a, last sentence, for 
oorrection see vol. iii. p. 695^ note a. 

BECOBDING MUSIC PLAYED EXTEM- 
POBANEOUSLY. Many eflforts have been 
made to obtain a permanent record of music 
pU^ed impromptu on the pianoforte or organ. 

in the year 1747 the Be v. J. Creed proposed 
to make a machine ' to write down extempore 
voluntaries as &st as any master shall play 
them/ but the apparatus dfoes not seem to have 
been constructed. In vol. i. p. 499 of this work 
will be found a brief account of some early at- 
tempts to construct such machines. Hohlfeld's 
apparatus, made ini752y is simplicity itself, and 
has been the parent of many such schemes put 
forth as novel from that time down to our own day. 
The plan of attaching a pencil or some form of 
stylus underneath the hr end of each pianoforte 
key, so that when it is depressed it shall make 
a mark (more or less long according to the time 
value of the note held down) upon a slowly 
moving band of paper unwound from a roll, is an 
obvious idea. But there are material difficulties 
connected with such a plan, the chief being the 
leady translation of its product into the ordinary 
notation. Some inventors proposed to substitute 
for the friable pencil a metal stylus and black 
carbonized paper. But no attempt was made to 
indicate the bars on the paper, and so the streaks 
more or less long, the hazy accidentals and the 
rests on the paper presented a hopeless puzzle to 
the transcriber. In 1827 M. Carreyre exhibited 
before the French Institute a 'Melographio 
piano,' in which the music played was repre- 
sented by certain signs impressed on a thin [^ate 
of lead. A committee was appointed to examine 
the apparatus, but inasmuch as they never re- 
ported, the machine was doubtless not a success. 
M. Boudouin afterwards read before the same 
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body a paper concerning another scheme of this 
kind, but nothing is Imown of his plan. In 
1836 an English patent was taken out on behalf 
of M. Eisenmenger of Paris for an apparatus of 
the depressed stylus and carbonized paper type, 
and it is notable as showing the first attempt 
made to measure off the bars. The inventor sug- 
gested that this could be accomplished by the 
performer's beating time with his foot on a pedal ; 
mechanism connected with this punctured the 
moving band of paper, dividing it into regulated 
spaces. It is uncertain whether a machine was 
ever made on this plan. Towards the close of 
1840, M. Duprat de Tressog patented at Paris an 
apparatus of this kind, but no description of the 
plan has been published. In 1856 I. Merzolo, 
an Italian engineer, applied for a provisional 
patent for an apparatus to give an 'identical 
repetition with types like those used in ordinary 
printing.' The specification is very brief, and too 
vague to indicate how the desired object could be 
accomplished. In 1863 electricity is first men- 
tioned in connection with this subject, a patent , 
being taken out by Mr. F. B. Fenby of Worcester, 
for * The Electro-Magnetic Phonograph' (the same 
won I which Edison employed some sixteen years 
later). The main principle of Fenby *s instrument 
was identical with that which underlies all tel^ 
graphic operations, vis. the making a bent piece 
of soft iron into a temporary magnet by passing 
an electric current round it ; by the motion so 
obtained from its armature a small inked wheel 
was pressed against a band of moving paper. 
The scheme seems to be complicated, and there 
is no evidence that such a machine was ever 
made. In 1864 ^^* ^* ^* Fndres applied for a 
patent, but it was refused him. His chimerical 
proposal was to have as many type-wheels as 
there were pianoforte keys ; on the periphery of 
these wheels there were cut notes of various 
values, from a semibreve to a demisendquaver. 
Upon the finger rising from a note struck, the 
intention was, that the revolving wheel should 
print on paper an ordinary note of the exact 
time- value of the sound played. Pedals had to 
be depressed when accidentals were used. An 
examination of the mechanism drawn shows that 
the idea was quite impracticable. As late as 1880 
Schwetz a German, Hoyer a Frenchman, in 1884 
Allen an Englishman, and in 1885 Greiner of 
New York, amongst others, took out patents for 
apparatuses of the depressed pencil order. At 
the Paris Exhibition of 1881, M. J. Chaz^ 
pen tier exhibited ' La MAographie B^p^titeur,' 
attached to a small hannonium. Its inventor 
stated that it was to write down ordinary musio 
played extemporaneously on the instrument dans 
U lcmgag9 de JaoqwMTd, The process was to 
be effected by means of electro-nu^ets con- 
nected with the keys putting into action a series 
of cutters which cut slits in a band of movine 
paper, the slits corresponding to the length ana 
position of the notes. By an after arrangement the 
perforated piper allows the wind to pass through 
its slits, ana thus reproduces the music previously 
played. M. Charpentier was enthusiastic enough 
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to belieye he could also make his machine print 
the music executed in the ordinary notation, 
bat avowed that this was only a project. The 
apparatus shown did not appear to have been in 
working order. In 1 887 M. Charpentier took out 
another patent, in which metal styles attached to 
the under part of the keys acted on the balanced 
ribs of a revolving cylinder ; these were kept inked, 
and marked the paper as it gradually unwound. 
He also provided for depressing by dectro-mag- 
nets or pneumatic agency. In 1880 Mr. H. J. 
Dickenson proposed to apply the principle of the 
Casselli electro-chemical telegraph to recording 
music played on the piano; from the meagre 
account of his plan printed in the specification it 
is impossible to describe its mechanism. In 1 881 , 
M. A. P. Hodgson, an engineer of Paiis, took 
out a patent (No. 573) for an * App 'jmtus for cor- 
rectly transcribing musical compositions.* The 
instrument is termed by the inventor the 'Piano- 
graph Metronome.' To j udge from the specifica- 
tion and drawings attached to the patent, this 
apparatus was of the most complicated descrip- 
tion. The machine was furnished with a metro- 
nome for governing the rate of motion at which 
a cylinder should revolve, and so regulating the 
time ; this had to be mathematically exact, other- 
wise the mechanism would not synchronise with 
the player. If all went right, the machine was 
supposed to print on a huge band of paper about 
four feet broad, lines represt^nting in their length 
the duration of the notes held down. As no pro- 
vision was made for indicating any variation of 
the time-measure, or for ctccelerandos, ritardan' 
dos^ etc., M. Hodgson's machine would not have 
proved of much utility, even if it could have 
been constructed ; he had so little idea of music 
that he directed the player * to end his compo- 
sition by a perfect chord in the key of F, and not 
by the tonic a third or a fifth.* 

In 1 88 1 Herr J. Fohr showed at the Stuttgart 
Exhibition of that year an excellent contrivance 
which accomplishes the object aimed at in a 
more complete way than before. The apparatus 
was exhibited in action in London, and a paper 
was read upon the subject by the present 
writer at the June meeting 1882, of the Musical 
Association; it is described at length in the 
1 88 1-2 volume of the society's proceedings. The 
machine was also shown in operation before the 
members of the College of Organists. The me- 
chanism of this Electro'chetkischer Notenschreib- 
apparat U simple. The apparatus is contained 
in a small pedestal which may be placed at the 
side of a piano, and coimection is made with the 
instrument through a cable of wires attached to 
a long frame resting on the keyboard of the 
instrument. This is furnished with a series of 
studs each one touching the back of the ivories 
and ebonies just in front of the usual name 
board ; these stud8, by means of insulated wires, 
are in connection with platinum points which 
press on a band of paper, dve inches broad, 
unwound from a drum by means of clockwork. 
The paper, as it passes through the mechanism, is 
saturated with a solution of ferrocyaniile of potaa- 
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nam, ammonia, sulphuric acid and water ; it is 
aft-erwards ruled by means of an aniline inking 
roller with the five lines of the stave, and some 
dotted ledger lines vce added above and below. 
On the pianoforte key being depressed, the circoxt 
is completed and the current runs from a Z/&- 
clanch^ battery, passing through the satarated 
paper by the particular style or styles in connec- 
tion with the keys struck, and staining it a bluidh 
colour ; the electric current decomposing the sadta 
with which the paper is charged. The Itmgth of 
the stain depends upon the time the key is 
held down ; a semi breve, for instance, appearing 
as a long streak, while a quaver would be but a 
dash, and a demisemiquaver a mere dot. The 
blank spaces on the paper represent the periods 
of silence ; thus, marks are formed by the passing 
current, and rests are indicated by its absence. 
The stains representing the white notes i^ are 
twice as broad as those standing for the black 
ones ^ A pedal serves to indicate the bar 
lines. On depressing this (as in the ordinary 
mode of beating time) the position of the first 
beat in the biir is indicated by short doable 
lines = stained at the moment of depression oa 
the top and bottom of the stave. The rate of 
motion of the paper is governed by a sliding 
lever, which also serves to start and stop tha 
clock-work arrangement. Herr Fohr's apparatna 
is simple in design, and the musical shorthand 
it produces is translateable without much diffi- 
culty. It is worked upon much the same plan 
as that of the electro-chemical telegraph of Bain. 
In 1872 Mr. Alexander A. Rossignol took out a 
patent (No. 990) for an ' Apparatus for tracing 
music,' and his scheme is substantially the same 
as that of Herr Fohr. The only modificatiaB 
would seem to be that M. Rossignol employed 
styles made of two different metals which 
severally stain the saturated paper red and bloe^ 
representing the black and white keys of the 
piano. There is no record of this instrument 
having been constructed. As it is stated thai 
Herr Fohr's denign dates from several years ago, 
since which time he has been worlcing it out, Uie 
question as to priority of invention is uncertain. 
The following illustration is a reduced reprneo- 
tation of the first section of * God Save the Queen,* 
as produced by Herr Fohr's contrivance ; it is in 
the key of A and in four parts, 3-4 time. 



RECORDING MUSIC. 

The following repreaents bar i6 from Chopin's 
Nocturne in Eb, Op. 9, No. a (ia-8 time). In 
thifl example the paper has been set to run 
slower, and so the bars occupy a larger spaoe. 
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In 1886 Mr. H. H. Muir took out a patent 
for recording music^ the principle of which 
was practically the same as that of Herr 
Fohr. [T.L.S.] 

REDEMPTION, The. A Sacred Trilogy, 
written and composed by Charles Gounod. First 
performed at the Birmingham Festival, Aug. 
30, i88a, under the composer's direction. [M.] 

REDHEAD, Richard, bom March i, iSao, 
at Harrow, was a chorister at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 1839-36, having received his musical 
education there firom Walter Vicary, the organist. 
He was organist at Old Margaret Chapel (now 
All Saints' Church), Margaret Street, in 1839-64, 
since which he has been, and still is, organist at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. His works 
are almost exclusively written or oompiled for 
use in the Church of England service, viz. 
' Laudes Diums, the Psalter and Canticles in the 
Morning and Evening Service,' 1843, Music for 
the Office of the Holy Communion,' 1853 ; * 
my people,' anthem for Good Friday ; * Church 
Melodies, a collection of short pieces and Six 
Sacred Songs,' 1858; 'The Celebrant's Office 
Book,' 1863; * Ancient Hymn Melodies, Book 
of Common Prayer with Ritual music. Canticles 
at Matins and Evensong, pointed as they are to 
be sung in churches and adapted to the Ancient 
Psalm Chants, and Parish 'Tune Book and Ap- 
pendix/ 1865 ; 'The Universal Organist, a Col- 
lection of Short Classical and Modem Pieces,' 
1866-81; 'Litany with latter part of Com- 
mination Service, Music to the Divine Liturgy 
during the Gradual, Offertorium and Communion, 
arranged for use throughout the ye:ir,' 1874; 
Festival Hymns for All Saints and St. Mary 
Magdalene Days^ Hymns for Holy Seasons, 
Anthems, etc. [A.C.] 

REED, Thomas German. Add date of death, 
March ai, 1888. P. 91a, add to list of pieces 
produced at St. George's Hall, under the 
management of Mr. Comey Grain and Mr. Alfred 
Reed:— 



'No.2M.* F. 0. BumAod uid 
German B«ed. 

'Once in ao«ntai7.' O^'Beekett 
and Vivian Bligh. 

'Onr new Doll** House.' W. 
Yardlej and CoUford Dick. 

' Answer Paid.* F. C. Barnand 
and W. Austin. 

'Doubledajri Wtn.* 
and Kins Hall. 

'Artful AiitoRtatoD.* Arthur 
Law and King Hall. 

* A Tr«iiiendou» MjuUiry.* F. 
O. Bumand and King Hall. 

* Knehantment.' A. Law and 
Oerman R««d. 

' Grtm^tone nrange.* O. A'Beok- 
•tt and King Hall. 

'lOd. Brward.' A. Law and 
Oomey Grain. 

'Back from India,' Pottinger 
Stevens and Ootsford Dick. 

* The PI races' Home.' O. A'Beek- 
•tt and Vivian Bllgh. 

*A Ohrlstmas Stocking.* O. 
A'Beckett and King H»ll. 

* Castle Botherem.' A. Law and 
Hamilton Clarke. 

'The Three Hats.' A. A'Beckett 
and Edonard Marlob. 

■A Flying VUit.' A. Law and 
Corner Grain. 

•The Turquoise Blng.* O. W. 
Godfrey and Lionel Benson. 

'A Merry OhrUtmat.' A. Law 
and King Uall. 

'Sandford and Merton.* Bur 
nand and A. 8. Gatty. 

'All at Sea.' A.LawandOomey 
Grain. 

'Many Happy Retnma.* G. 
A'Beckett and Lionel Benson. 

*A Bright Idea.' A. Law and 
Arthur Cecil. 

'Cherry Tree Farm.* A. Law 
and Hamilton Clarke. 
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The Head of the Poll.* 
and Eaton Fanlng. 

' Nobody's Fault.' A. Law and 
Hamilton Clarke. 

' A Strange Host.* A. Law and 
King Hall. 

' That Dreadftal Boy.' O. A'Back- 
ett and Oomey Grain. 

'A Mountain Heiress.* O. 
A'Beckett and Lionel Benson. 

' Treasure Trore.' A. Law and 
A. J. Caldicott. 

' A Water Cure.' A. Law, Arnold 
Felii. and George Gear. 

'A Moss Bose Bent.' A. Law 
and A. J. Caldicott. 

'A Double Event.' A. Law. 
Alfred Reed, and Oomey Grain. 

' Fairly Puzzled.' Oliver Brand 
and Hamilton Clarke. 

'A Terrible Fright.* A. Law 
and Oomov Grain. 

'Old Knockloa.* A. Law and 
A. J. Caldicott. 

«A Peculiar Case.* A. Law and 
O. Grossmith. 

Hobbies.* Stephens, Yardley. 
and 0. Gear. 

'A Pretty Bequeat.' M. Wat- 

rn and Hamilton Clarke. 

'A Night in Wales.' H.Gardner 

ad Oomey Gnln. 

•In Cupid's oourt.' M. Watson 
and A. J. Caldicott. 

'A United Pair.' Oomynfl Carr 
and A. J. Caldicott. 
The Friar.' Do. 
Thr Naturalist.* Oomyns Carr 
and King Hall. 

'Taily-Hol' M. Watson and 
A. J. Caldicott. 

Wanted an H^lr.' Do. 
The Bo'sun's Hftte.' W. Browne 
and A. J. CaMloott. 

' Brittany Folk.' Walter Frith 
and A. J. Caldicott. 

For some years the * Musical Sketche.<< * of Mr. 
Corney Grain have been the principal attractions 
of the entertainment Upwards of 50 of these 
have been given, the 50th coinciuing with Her 
Majesty's Jubilee, and treating of topics con- 
nected with that event. C^*] 

REFORMATION SYMPHONY. It should be 
added that «me of the most prominent themes of 
the work is the beautiful ascending plirase known 
as the 'Dresden Amen,' which h&s been used 
with marvellous effect in Wagner's * Parsifal.' 

REFRAIN. P. g^h, add See Schubert's 
' Vier Refrainlieder,' op. 95. 

REGAL. This name describes a variety of 
organ (not differentiated by size alone, as is 
implied in vol. iii p. 93), which is es|)ecially 
interesting as being in some ways the prototype 
of the modem harmoninm. It consists of a 
single row of ' beating * reeds, the pipes of which 
are in some instances so small as hardly to cover 
the reeds. A fine specimen is in the possession 
of the Brussels Conservatoire, and was lent to 
the Inventions Exhibition in 1885. The name 
' bible regal ' is not a synonym, but the title of 
another variety, the peculiarity of which consists 
in its being arranged to fold in two, on a similar 
principle to that on which leather backgammon 
boards are made. The bellows are covered with 
leather, so that when the instrument is folded, it 
presents the appearance of a large book. Line 
II of article, /or Roll read VolL For further 
particulars the reader is referred to Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins's 'Musical Instruments* (A. and 0. 
Black, 1 887), where both instruments are figured. 
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REGONDI, Giuuo. Line 8 of wrtiole, fot 
1831 or 183a read in June 1831. 

BEIGHARDT, Alexandeb. Add date of 
death. May 14, 1885. 

REICHARDT, J. F. P. 1000, 1. 34, /or 17 
fod 27. 

REICHEB, Hedwio, nU Kindennann, the 
daughter of the celebrated baritone,^ waa bom 
July 15, 1853, at Munich. She was taught the 

Siano first by her mother, and at the School of 
fusio, but abandoned the same in &your of 
singing, on the advice of Franz WMlner. She 
received her vocal instruction from her father, 
and made her d€but at the Munich Opera as 
one of the boys in the * Meistersinger,* and next 
played small parts in the opera, drama, and 
ballet, besides singing in the chorus, so as to 
gain experience. She sang the alto part in 
Franc Lachner*s Requiem at Leipzig in 1871 
with such success that she became engaged at 
Garlsruhe. She played ' as guest * at Berlin as 
Pamina, June 5, and Agatha, June 9, 1874; 
she then returned to Munich, and sang Daniel 
in Handel's 'Belshazzar/ April 14, 1875. Soon 
after she married Emanuel Reioher, an actor 
at the GHirtnerplats theatre, and ibr a time 
sang there in opera bouffe, but returned to 
opera and played Grimgerde in the 1st Cyde, 
and Erda in the and Cycle at Bayreuth in 1 876. 
She next played at Hamburg, Vienna (where 
she appeared as Leah on the production of 
Rubinstein's 'Maccabees'), and again at Mu- 
nich. Having received instruction for the pui^ 
pose from Faure and Jules Oohen at Paris, she 
pUyed in French at Monte Carlo in 1880 with 
such success that she received an offer to sing at 
La Scala, Milan, but declined it in £svour of an 
engagement at Leipzig under Neumann, where 
she made her d^ut as Fidelio May la, 1880. 
She became a great fikvourite, and remained 
there until i88a. She played on tour with Neu- 
mann as Briinnhilde in the *■ Trilogy ' in London, 
Berlin, and other Grerman towns, and finally at 
Trieste, where she died June a, 1883. 

She made a great impression at Her Majesty's 
Theatre as Fricka on the production of *■ Rhein- 
gold,' May 5, and of 'Walkfire,' May 6, 1883, 
and still more as BHlnnhilde in the and Cyclus 
in the first two parts of the Trilogy; not 
only was her 'magnificent voice* equal to all 
the demands upon it, but her presentation of 
the character was full of force and of pathos. 
While no less touching than Fran Yogi in the 
truthfulness of her expression, she was more 
heroic and dignified; the supernatural element 
was brought into stronger relief ... in the grand 

> KIHDIBMAMN. AoacBT. bom Fab. 6, 18M, at Bwlln. btcan his 
career at the opera u a chorus •locar, reoeivad Uutmotioa from 
Meyer, and plared both baas and baritone part* at Leipxig in 189»— 
1M6. since when he has been engaged at Munich, where he obtained 
a life engagement, and has always been there a great faTourite, 
being a very venatllo artist. He celebrated his 26th anniversary of 
his engagement there on June IS. 1F71. as Figaro in ' None,' tba 
Oherubino being his elder daughter Marie, then engaged at CasseL 
He played Ttturel (ParsllU) at Bayreuth in 1882: and on Sept. 9. 1888, 
he celebrated the jubilee of his career, and the 40th year of his 
engagement at Munich, playing the part of Stadinger to Lortsing*! 
*WafI(in«chmled.' 
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awakenmg scene her manner was perhi^ too 
coldly dignified and wanting in the impolsivtt- 
ness which characterizes the heroine when she 
has finally abandoned her ■iq)eniatuFal attribatea 
and become a true woman.* [A.C.] 

REID, GiNSBAL JoHH. P. loia, L 23,ybr 
184a Ttad 1 841. 

REINECRE, ELabl. Line a of article, far 
i8a7 rvid 1824. To the list of his works add 
' Die Flucht nach Aegypten,' cantata for nude 
voices; an opera, 'Auf nohem Befehl' (Schwerin, 
Mar. 13, 1887); an overture 'Zenobia,* and a 
f imeral march for the late Emperor of Grermjuiy 
(op. aoo). Of his settings of frdry tales aa 
cantatas for female voices *■ Schneewittcheny' 
*Domroschen' And ' Aschenbrodel,' are wery 
popular. 

REINE DE CHYPRB, LA. Last line of 
article, /or 1846 read 1841. 

REINKEN. J. A. P. 1036, L 7, /or viola 
read viola da gamba, and add that the ' Hortos 
Musicus' has lately been republished as no. Xxii 
of the publications of the Maatschappij tot 
bevordering der Toonkunst (Amsterdam, 1887). 
No. XIY of the same publication consistB of 
Reinken's ' Partite Diverse ' (variations). Note i , 
add reference to English translation of Spitta's 
'Bach,' L 197—9. 

REINTHALER. Add Mabtdt as a seocmd 
Christian name; also that he was a pupil of 
A. B. Marx, and that his cantata * In der Wuste' 
has been very successful. 

RENN, organ builder. See Jabdins ft Go. 
vol. iv. p. 685. 

REQUIEM. Mention should be made of the 
Requiem Masses of Gossec [See vol. i. p. 61 1.] 
Berlioz, whose work is in some respects the naost 
extraordinary settingof the words that has ever 
been produced, and Verdi, whose setting of the 
words may be regarded as marking the transitional 
point in his style. A work of Schumann*s» 
op. 148, is of sinall importance ; more beautifdl 
compositions of his, with the same title, though 
having no connection with the ecclesiastical oae 
of the word, are the Requiem for Mignon, and a 
song included in op. 90. See vol. iii. p. 4ao a. 

REYER, Louis Etisnns Ebhest. Add the 
following to the article in vol. iii. p. laa : — ^The 
revival of *Maltre Wolfram' and 'La Statue' 
at the Op^ra Comique, Dec la, 1873, ^^^ April 
ao, 1878, respectively, showed how little the 
composer had been influenced by injudidons 
advice given him on the production of the former 
work, and the transformation of 'La Statue' 
into a grand opera made evident the fsct that his 
artistic tendencies and convictions had become 
stronger instead of weaker. After numerous at- 
tempts on Reyer's part to secure an unmutHated 
performance of ' Sigurd ' at the Paris Opera» he 
produced it at the Th^tre de la Monnaie, Brua- 
sels, Jan. 7, 1884, with considerable and last- 
ing success. On July 15 of the same year it 
was produced at Covent Garden. The first per- 
« Atkauram, lf«r ». 1W> 
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fbrmanoe of the work in France was at Lyons, 
on Jan. 15, 1885, when it was received with 
marked success. On June 12, 1885, 'Sigurd' 
was performed at the Grand Op^ra in Paris, but 
at the general rehearsal the directors thought fit 
to make curtailments in the score, and the com- 
poser retired, protesting against the proceeding, 
and yet unwillmg to with(&aw a work, on which 
so much trouble and expense had been bestowed, 
on the eve of its production. He threatened 
never to set foot in the opera-house until his 
score should have been restored to its original 
integritv, and in this he has kept his word. The 
public, less exacting than the composer, received 
the opera, which in many passages must have 
considerably surprised them, with increasing 
sympathy, and its success was all the more re- 
markable as it was entirely unassisted either by 
the composer, who appeared to take no interest 
in its &te, or by the directors, who would not 
have been sorry had it failed. The qualities 
which are most prominent in ' Sigurd ' are the 
individual charm of its musical ideas, the exact 
agreement between the words and the music, 
vain repetitions and conventional formulas being 
generally absent ; and lastly, the richness and 
colouring of the instrumentation, the style of 
which was greatly influenced by Beyer's &vourite 
masters, Weber and Berlioz, and in places by 
Wagner. No charge of plagiarism from the last- 
named composer is intended to be suggested, nor 
could such a charge be substantiated. It is true 
that the subjects of 'Sigurd' and the 'Bing 
des Nibelungen ' are identical, but this is a mere 
coincidence. The plot of the libretto, which was 
written by Du Lode and A. Blau, is taken from 
the Nibelungen Ndt, the source that inspired 
Wagner, who, however, went further back and 
took his subject direct from the Eddas, moulding 
it after his own conception. Li 1868 the libretto 
of Wagner's trilogy had been published for 15 
years, but it was completely unknown in France, 
and when the trilogy was produced in 1876, 
Beyer's score was nearly finished and reaidy 
for production. Beyer was decorated with 
the Legion d*Honneur in August 1862, after 
the successful performance of 'La Statue* at 
the Lyrique, and was raised to the rank of an 
officer in Jan. 1886, after that of 'Sigurd,' the 
success of which has had the important result of 
deciding him to write a new grand opera on 
Flaubert's ' Salammb^.* He is now editor of the 
musical portion of the 'Journal des D^bats.' 
having succeeded d'Ortigue, who followed Ber- 
lioz. (The sentence in Unes 1-5 from bottom of 
page 122 a, is thus to be corrected.) He has 
collected his most important articles and pub- 
lished them under the title of 'Notes de Musique' 
(Paris, Charpentier, 1875). In both literature 
and composition he is the disciple and admirer of 
Berlioz. It is curious that M. Beyer, having 
succeeded F. David at the Institut (1876), who 
himself succeeded Berlioz in 1869, should thus 
occupy the positions, both in music and literature, 
of the master whose legitimate successor he may 
well claim to be. [A. J.] 
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BHAPSODY. The Greek Bhapsodist (Paif^ 
9»8ds) was a professional reciter or chaunter of 
epic poetry. *Pa^8ia is the Greek title of each 
book of Uie Homeric poems, the first book of 
the Iliad being *Fa^dm A, and so forth. The 
Bhapsody was the song of the Rhapsode \ a 
sequel of Bhapsodies when sung in succession or 
written down so as to form a series constituted 
an epic poem, and when a long poem was 
chanted in sections at different times and by 
different singers it was said to be rhapsodized. 
The ususd derivation of *Pa\^SIa is fAwrw = 1 
sew, and ^^ — song, ode. 

Musicians might speak, in Hamlet's phrase, 
of a ' rhapsody of words,' or of tunes — that is to 
say, of a string of melodies arranged with a view 
to effective performance in public, but without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 
Such a description would seem to apply pretty 
closely to Liszt's fifteen Bhapsodies Hon^roises. 
and to his ' Beminiscences d'Espagne ' (a fantasia 
on two Spanish tunes, Les Folies d'Espagne and 
La Jota Arragonesa, 1844-45) which, in 1863, he 
republished as a 'Bhapsodie Espagnole.' The 
history of the latter piece is similar to that of the 
Hungarian rhapsodies — portions of which were 
originally published under the title of * M^odies 
Hongroises — Ungarische National-melodien ' — 
short transcriptions of Hungarian tunes as thej 
are played by the wandering bands of Gipsies^ the 
national musicians of Hungary. The prototype of 
these ' melodies' in all probability was Schubert's 
'Divertissement k la Hongroise,'in G minor, op- 
54 — a piece liszt has always been fond of, and of 
which he has produced several versions — ^as of the 
whole for pianoforte solo, and of the march in C 
minor for orchestra.^ Liszt's ten sets of ' Melodies 
Hongroises' date from 1839 ^ '^47 ! ^^ ^5 "<>~ 
called Rhapsodies Hongroises from 1853 ^ ^^4* 

In 1859 Liszt published a book in French, ' Des 
Boh^miens et de leur Musique en Hongrie ' — a 
late and overgrown preface, as he confesses, to 
the Bhapsodies. In this brilliant, though at 
intervals somewhat meretricious work,' an effort 
is made to claim for the set of Bhapsodies the dig- 
nity of an Hungarian Epic sui generis. P. 344 : 
'Alors nous acqulmes la conviction que cee 
moroeaux d^tach^s, ces m^odies disjointes et 
^parses ^taient des parties diss^min^s, ^miett^es, 
^parpill^ d'un grand tout ; . . . et pourrait dtre 
consid^r^ comme une sorte d'^pop^e nationale, — 
6popSe 6oA^mi«}ifie,— chant^e dans une langue et 
dans ime forme inusit^ee,' etc. P. 346 : * Par le 
mot de RhapaodiSf nous avons voulu d^igner 
r^^ment fantastiquement ipique que nous avons 
cm y reconnaitre.' ' Les Bhapsodies, nous ont 
tou jours sem by faire partie d'un cycle poetique,' 
etc. Be this as it may, the term ' Bhapsodie ' 
remains as one of Liszt s many happy hits in the 
way of musical nomenclature, witness 'Po^mes 
Symphoniques ' (Sinfonische Dichtungen), 'Par- 
titions de Piano,' 'Paraphrases de Concert/ 'Fan- 
taisies Dramatiques,' etc. 

1 He plATcd hU venion of the maroh In London. April. 18S8. 
> Like LiMt'* 'Chopin.' thb book Is on good authority reported to 
be the Joint production of himself and certain ladj*friends. 
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BralimB has adopted the term * Rhapsodic* 
both in Liszt's sense and in that of the Greek 
Rhapsodists ; and, as usual with him, he has 
added weight to its Bignificance. His ori^nal 
•Rhapsodien,' op. 79 for pianoforte solo— in B 
minor and G minor— are abrupt impassioned 
aphoristic pieces of simple and obvious structure, 
yet solidly put together. The 'Rhapsodie ' in 0, 
op. 53, for contralto, male chorus, and orchestra, 
justifies its title, in the Greek sense, inasmuch as 
it is a setting— a recitation, a rhapsody— of a por- 
tion of Goethe's poem * Harzreise im Winter ' ; it, 
also, is a compact and carefully balanced piece. 

Of Rhapsodies recently written, for the most 
part in the vein of Liszt, the following may be 
mentioned : — 

Raff, op. 22, two 'Rhapsodies ^l^giaques,' 
op. 120, * Rhapsodic Espagnole.* and the * Rhap- 
sodic' contained in the Suite, op. 163— all for 
pianoforte. 

DvorAk, op. 45, three ' Slavische Rhapsodien, 
for orchestra. ^ ^ 

SvKyDSBN, two • Norwegische Rhapsodien, for 
orchestra. . 

A. C. Mackenzie, op. 21, 'Rhapsodic Ecos- 
saisc* in Bb (original), and op. 24, 'Burns. 
Second Scotch Rhapsody,' also in B b, for orches- 
tra. The latter, based on national tunes, is an 
admirable example of its kind. 

The last movement of C. HuBEBT H. Pabbt's 
'Symphonic Suite in A minor for orchestra,* en- 
titled * Rhapsodic,* consists of a systematized 
series of melodies on the plan familiar in the 
Rondo. [E.D.] 

RHEINBERGER, Joseph. Line 2 of article, 
for 1859 read 1839. Among his works are to be 
mentioned the following, besides those referred 
to in the article. Two large compositions for 
solos, chorus and orchestra, * Christoforus ' and 
* Montfort*; two elaborate settings of the ' Stabat 
Mater ' and a Requiem for the same, an organ 
concerto, and 6 sonatas for that ^ instrument, 
making the number of these compositions eleven 
in all ; two string quartets, three piano trios, a 
quintet for piano and strings, a duet for two 
pianos, besides part-songs, and other vocal works. 
Among his latest works are a nonet for wind 
instruments (op. 139), a string quartet (op. 147), 
6 pieces for PF. and organ (op. 150), a mass 
(op. 151) and 12 organ pieces (op. 156). He has 
the title of Hof kapellmeister and Professor, and 
is a member of the Academy of Arts in Berlin. 

RICHARDS, Bbinlet. Add date of death, 
May I, 1885. 

RICHARDSON, Vauohan. Line 8 of article, 
for about 1695 reod in June 1693- 

RICHTER, Hans. Line 5 of article, for 
Pesth read Vienna. P. 1 29 a, 1. 9, for Capell- 
meister read Hofkapellmcister ; 1. 10, etc. add 
that the Richter Concerts have been given every 
year, since the publication of the article, and 
are now among the most snoccssftd of London 
concerts. 

RICORDI. Line 14 of article, add that Tito 
Ricordi was bom in 181 1, and died Sept. 7, 1888. 



ROBERTS. 

RIEDEL, Cabl. Add date of deaths Jane 4, 
1888. 

RIES. P. 132 a, add day of birth of Hubkbt 
Ries, April I. 

RIETZ, Julius. Line 7 from end of article, 
for Oct. I read Sept. 12. 

RIMSKYKORSAKOW, Nikolaus Akiwb- 
JEWITCH, bom at Tichwin, Russia, in 1844-, ww 
at first intended for a military career, and be- 
came an officer of marines in the Imperial srmy. 
After several years* service, he abandoned his 
profession in order to devote himself to znnsic. 
Although principally self-taught, he turned his 
studies to such good account that in 1871 he wa# 
made professor of composition at the CoiMcrra- 
torium at St. Petersburg. Not long afterwards 
he was appointed director of the free school of 
music in the same capital. Two operas by him 
have been represented at the Russian opera-hc»i»e, 
'Pskowitjanka,* Jan, 13, 1873, and 'Die Mai- 
nacht * (as the name is given in Riemann's Opem- 
handbuch), Jan. 20, 1880. The words of the 
latter are by the composer himself. ^ Some frag- 
ments of another opera were published at St. 
Petersburg, where several symphoniea, works for 
piano, and a collection of 100 Russian popular 
songs, have appeared. A 'legend ' for orchestic 
entitled 'Sadko,* was given by the Ailg^meine 
Deutsche Muaikverein at Altenbarg in 1876, in 
which year a string quartet by him obtained 
considerable success. The society juat men- 
tioned produced his symphony * Antar * (op: 15), 
at Magdeburg in 1881. He lately collaborated 
with the Russian composers, Liadow, Borodine, 
and Glaaounow, in writing a string quartet «i 
the name Belaieff, i. e. the notes * B-la-f,* or Bt. 
A. F. A ' symphoniette ' in A minor has lately 
been published as op. 31, a 3rd symphony m 
op. 32, a fiintasia for violin and orchestra on 
Russian themes as op. 33, and a Capriccio E»- 
pagnol for orchestra as op. 34. [M.] 

RITTER, F. L. Line 2 from end of article /or 
Women read Woman. Add that Mme. 1 Utter 
has recently brought out a second series of ^ 
Essays and Criticisms of Schumann, and has 
written a sketch entitled * Some Famous Songs.' 
RITTER, Theodobb. See vol. ii. p. 735 o, 
and add date of death, April 6, 1886. 

ROBARTT, of Crewkeme, was an 'orgyn 
maker * who let out organs to churches by the 
year. The Mayor of Lyme Regis in 155 1 paid 
him ten shillings for his year's rent. [V. de P.] 
ROBERTO DEVEREUX. Line 4 of article, 
for 1836 read the autumn of 1837, and add that 
an opera of the same name, composed by Merca- 
dante, was produced at Milan on March 10, 
1883. 

ROBERTS, J. Vablbt. Add that in i88a 
he was elected organist at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, succeeding Mr. Parratt. In 1 884 the Uni- 
versity Glee and Madrigal Society was founded 
under his conductorship ; it now numljers about 
150 members. In 1885 he accepted the post of 
organist of St. Giles's, Oxford, and in the same 
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year was appointed examiner in music to the 
Oxford Local Examinationi, and alio became con- 
ductor of the Oxford Choral Society. In 1886 
he was appointed one of the University examinen 
for mutical degrees. The latest addition to the 
list of his churdi music is an anthem, ' I will sing 
unto the Lord,' written for the Jubilee Service 
in Magdalen College. [W.B.S.] 

ROBSON, Joseph, organ builder. See Flight, 
vol. i. p. 53a, and Flight, vol. iv. App. p. 636. 
ROCHE. Line i , fwr Edwabd read Edmond. 
The facts of the case concerning the French 
translation of ' Tannhauser * have only recently 
been made public, hi M. Jullien's 'Richard 
Wagner * (i 887). Roche, not knowing German, 
had recourse to the services of a friend named 
landau, and the translation, when sent to the 
director of the Opera, was rejected, as it was in 
blank verse ; the necessary alteration into rhyme 
was made by Roche, Nuitter, and Wagner in 
collaboration. On this Idndau brought an action 
against Wagner, to enforce the mention of his 
name as one of the translators ; the case was 
heard on March 6. 1861, a week before the first 
representation of the opera, and it was decided 
that no name but that of Wagner should appear 
in the books. [M.] 

RODE, PiBRBB (propco'ly Jacqdxs Pibbrb 
Joseph). Line a of article, for a6 read 16. 
P. 14a 6, 1. ao, add that he was solo violin at 
the Op^ra until Nov. 17, 1799. P. 143 a, 1. 13 
from bottom, add that three more concertos were 
published posthumously. (See Pougin's supple- 
ment to F^tis.) 

ROGERS, Bekjamih. Line 5, add that he 
succeeded Jewitt in the appointment to Christ 
Church, Dublin, in 1639. Line 4 from bottom 
of same column, refer, as to his degree, to Car- 
lyle's 'Oliver Cromwell,' v. a43, 4 (People's 
Edition). 

ROGERS, Roland, Mub. Doc., bom at West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire, Nov. 17, 18^7, where 
he was appointed organist of St. Peters Church 
in 1858. He studied under Mr. S. Grosvenor, 
and in i86a obtained by competition the post 
of organist at St. John's, Wolverhampton. In 
1867 he similarlv obtained the organistship 
of Tettenhall parish church, and in 1871 was 
appointed organist and choirmaster at Bangor 
Cathedral, a post which he still holds, He took 
the Oxford degree of Mus. B. in 1871, and 
that of Mus. D. in 1875. ^- Rogers s pub- 
lished works are ' Prayer and Praise a cantata, 
Evening Services in Bb and D, Anthems, Part- 
songs, Organ Solos, and Songs; a Symphony in A, 
a Psalm * De Profimdis,* and several Anthems 
and Services are still in MS. [W.B.S.1 

ROMANCE. P. 148 a, L a, add the three 
pieces by Schumann, op. a8. line 3, omit the 
vfords or some one of his followers. 

ROMANTIC. P. 149 b, second example, the 
last three dotted minims should not be tied. 

ROME. The early music schools of Rome, 
from the time of St. Sylvester to that of Pales- 
vol. IV. PT. 6. 
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trina, were so closely connected with the papacy 
that their history, as far as it is known, may be 
read in the article Sistinb Choir, voL iii. p. 519. 

Whether or not Guido d' Areszo founded a 
school of singing at Rome in the first half of the 
I ith century is only a matter of conjecture ; the 
probabilities are in favour of the theory, as it 
is known that Guido spent a short time, at least, 
at the capital about the year 103a, and that the 
then Pope John XIX. was so delighted with his 
method of teaching singing that he urged him 
to take up his residence in Rome, an invitation 
which only ill-health prevented Guido from ac- 
cepting. In any case Uiere can be no reasonable 
doubt that the papal choir received many valu- 
able hints from him. 

The Sistine Chapel was not the only one which 
had a school or college of music attached to it, 
though it was by far the earliest. In 1480 
Sixtus IV. proposed the formation of a ' cappella 
musicale* in connection with the Vatican, dis- 
tinct from the Sistine ; his idea was not however 
realized till the time of Julius II., when the 
'Cappella Giulia* was founded (in 151 3) for i a 
singers, la scholars, and a masters for music 
and grammar. Arcadelt was the first ' Maestro 
de' Putti ' (in 1539), Palestrina the first * Maestro 
della cappella della basilica Vaticana * (i 55 1-4) ; 
among celebrated * maestri * in later days were 
Tommaso Bai (171 3-1 5), and Domenico Scarlatti 
(i 7I5-I9\ The 'Cappella musicale nella proto* 
basilica di S. Giovanni in Laterano* was founded 
in 1 535 by Cardinal de Cupis ; one of the earliest 
'Maestri de* Putti' was Lasso (1541); Pales- 
trina held the office of ' Maestro di cappella ' 
here after his exclusion from the Vatican diapel 
(1555-61). The * Cappella di Musica nella basi- 
lica Lib^ana ' (or Sta. Maria Maggiore) was 
founded about Uie same time as the Lateran 
chapel, and numbers among its ' maestri ' Pales- 
trina (1 56 1 -71), Giov. AiUria Nanini (1571- 
1575), Alessandro Scarlatti (1703-9). 

Besides these exclusively ecclesiastical schools, 
others were established by private individuals. 
The first man who is known to have kept a 
public music school at Rome was a foreigner. 
Claude Goudimel, of Vaison, near Avignon ; his 
school is supposed to have been founded about 
the year 1539, ^'^^ among his earliest pupils 
were Palestrina, Giovanni Animuccia, and Gio- 
vanni Maria Nanini. In 1540 Nicola Vicentino, 
the would-be restorer of the Ancient Greek 
Modes, opened a small private school at Rome, 
into which a few select pupils were admitted, 
whom he endeavoured to indoctrinate with his 
musical views. But it was not till a quarter of 
a century later that a pultlic music school was 
opened by an Italian. Whether it was that 
Nanini was inspired by his master's example, or, 
which is still more likely, was stirred by the 
musical agitation of the day, is of little import- 
ance ; but it is certain that the year to which 
the opening of his school is attributed was the 
same which saw the foundation of the Order of 
Oratorians, who in the person of their leader, 
St. Filippo Neri, were then doing so much for 
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the promotion of mudc. Nanini soon indaced 
his former fellow-pupil, Palestrina, to assist him 
in teaching, and he appears to have given finish- 
ing lessons. Among their best pnpils were Felice 
Anerio and Gregorio Allegri. After Palestrina*s 
death Nanini associated his younger brother 
Bernardino with him in the work of instruction, 
and it was probably for their scholars that they 
wrote jointly their treatise on counterpoint. 
Giovanni Maria dying in 1607 was succeeded by 
Bernardino, who was in his turn succeeded by 
his pupil and son-in-law Paolo Agostini. It 
must have been this school that produced the 
singers in the earliest operas and oratorioe of 
Peri, Caccini, Monteverde, Cavaliere, Gagliano, 
etc. In the second quarter of the 1 7th century 
a rival school was set up by a pupil of B. 
Nanini, Domenico Mazzocchi, who, with his 
younger brother Virgilio, opened a music school, 
which was soon in a very nourishing condition ; 
this was due in a great measure to the fact 
that the masters were themselves both singers 
and composers. Their curriculum differed but 
slightly from that of the Palestrina-Nanini 
school. In the morning one hour was given daily 
to pi-actising difficult passages, a second to the 
shake, a third to the study of literature, and 
another hour to singing with the master before a 
mirror ; in the afternoon an hour was occupied 
in the study of the theory of music, another in 
writing exercises in counterpoint, and another in 
literature ; the remainder of the day (indoors) 
was employed in practising the harpsichord and 
in composition. Outside the school the pupils used 
sometimes to give their vocal services at neigh- 
bouring churches, or else they went to hear some 
well-known singer; at other times they were 
taken to a spot beyond the Porta Angelica to 
practise singing against the echo for which that 
neighbourhood was famous. In 1662 Pompeo 
Natale kept a music school, at which Giuseppe 
Ottavio Pitoni, the reputed master of Durante 
and Leo, learnt singing and counterpoint. G. A. 
Angelini-Buontempi, a pupil of the Mazzocchis, 
writing in 1695, says that Fedi, a celebrated 
singer, had opened the first school exclusively for 
singing at Rome. His example was soon followed 
by Giuseppe Amadori, with equal success ; the 
latter was a pupil of P. Agostini and no doubt 
had not entirely forgotten the teachings of the 
old school; but by the end of the 17th ceu- 
tury its traditions were gradually dying out, 
to be replaced by the virtuosity of the i8th 
century. 

We must now retrace our steps and giye some 
account of the most important musical institution 
at Rome of past or present time — the * Gongre- 
gazione dei Musici di Roma sotto I'invocazione di 
Sta. Cecilia.* It was founded by Pius Y. in 1566, 
but its existence is usually dated from 1584, when 
its charter was confirmed by Gr^^ry XIII. ; al- 
most all the masters and pupils of the Palestrina- 
Nanini school enrolled their names on its books, 
and their example has been since followed by 
over 4000 others, including every Italian of note, 
and in the present century many illustiiouB 
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foreigners, such as John Field, Wagner, Liszt, 
Gounod, etc., etc. 

The officers originally appointed were a Car- 
dinal Protector, a ' Primicerio ' or president, 
usually a person of high position, a * Consi^o 
dirigente ' of four members (representing the fonr 
sections — composition, the organ, singing and 
instrumental music), a Secretary, a ChanoeUor, 
twelve Councillors, two Prefects, etc.; there w««e 
also professors for almost every branch of nmaxc ; 
Corelli was head of the instrumental sectioii in 
1700. Those qualified for admission into tlie 
institution were chapel-masters, organists, pnblic 
singers, and well-known instrumentalistc. By a 
papal decree of 1689 all musidaus were bonnd to 
observe the statutes of the Academy ; and by a 
later decree (1709) it was ordained that its 
licence was necessary for exercising the profes- 
sion. Soon after this the Congregation b^opan to 
suffer tcowi an opposition which, though covert, 
was none the less keenly felt; and in 1716 a 
papal decree unfavourable to the institution was 
passed. In 176 a it was flourishing again, for in 
that year we find that a fibculW was granted to 
the cardinal protector to have uie general direc- 
tion of all ecclesiastical music at Rome. By 
another decree, of 1764, it was enacted that mme 
but those skilled in music should be in future 
admitted as members. The entrance-fee was, as 
it has continued to be, a very small one. The 
demands made upon members were also very 
slight. At first they were only expected to as- 
sist, by their compositions or performances, in the 
grand annual festival in honour of the patron 
saint. Towards the close of the 17th centniy 
were added one or two annual services in m^nory 
of benefactors ; in 1 700 a festival in honour of St^ 
Anna, and in 1 771 a *piccola festa di Sta. Cecilia.* 

The Academy originally took up its quarters 
at the College of Barnabites (afterwards Palasso 
Chigi) in the Piazza Colonna, where they re^ 
mained for nearly a centuiy ; thence they moved 
to the Convent of Sta. Maria Maddalena, and 
again to another college of Barnabites dedicated 
to San Carlo a Catinari. Here they resided for 
the greater part of two centuries, and, afler the 
temporary occupation of premises in the Via Ri- 
petta, fizially, in 1876, settled at their present 
quarters, formerly a convent of Urtuline nuns, 
in the Via dei Gred. Besides the hostility which 
the Congregation had to undergo, as we have 
seen, fr^ outsiders, at the beginning of the 
last century — which was repeated in another 
form as late as 1836 — it has had its financial 
vicissitudes. Indeed at the end of the last, and 
beginning of the present century, the funds were 
at a very low ebo, from which they have been 
gradually recovering. The institution was digni- 
fied with the title of Academy by Gregory XVT. in 
1839, <^^ shortly after Queen Victoria consented 
to become an associate. Two vears later Bosainrs 
'Stabat Mater * was pezf ormed for the first time in 
Italy in its entirety by the members of the Aca- 
demy. Pius IX., who became Pope in 1 846, though 
he fotmded several other schools for singing, such 
as that of 'S. Salvatore in Lauro,* did little more 
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forthe Academy than to bestow upon it the epithet 
* Pontificia.* After the consolidation of the king* 
dom of Italy the Academy began to make great 
strides ; Victor Enmianuel himself gave it his 
support and erected it into a Boyal Institution. 
In 1870 Signers Sgambati and Pinelli started 
their pianoforte and violin classes, which are 
still the most popular, owing to the excellence of 
the instruction given and the very moderate 
price of lessons. It was not till 1877 that the 
long-wished-for * Liceo musicale ' in connection 
with the Academy became a fait accompli. 
Members were now divided into * Soci di merito, 
ordinari, illustri, and onorari * ; but the titles of 
the principal officers were not materially altered. 
Professors were appointed, twenty-nine in number 
(since increased to thirty-four) for every quality 
of voice and for every instrument of importance. 
Alessandro Ordni had the superintendence of 
the Singing, and Ferdinando Furino of the Vio- 
loncello classes. A school was also set up for 
choral singing ; lectures were delivered by the 
Librarian. Professor Berwin (to whose efforts a 
great deal of the success of the ' Liceo ' may be 
attributed); prizes were offered ; public concerts 
were given by the members ; — in fistct it is to the 
Academy that Rome looks on all public occasions, 
whether it is for a charity concert or a requiem, 
as in the cases of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. 
The Library, which was a very small one when 
Gregory XVl. bequeathed to it, in 1846, his 
musical library, has since, in 1875, been enriched 
by the Orsini collection, and, in 1882, by the 
musical works which had formerly belonged to 
the dissolved Monasteries; in the latter year 
were also added copies of all modem musical 
publications — since 1500 — which were to be found 
in the various libraries of Rome; so that now the 
Academy possesses one of the largest and most 
important musical libraries in Italy. Owing to 
the large grants made by the government, the 
municipality, etc., at the time of the creation of 
the 'Liceo,' — grants which have been for the 
most part continued annually and in some cases 
increased — the institution has been enabled to 
extend its sphere of operations. It still enjoys 
Court patronage, King Humbert being honorary 
president, and Queen Margherita idso an as- 
sociate. There are now nearly aoo members, 
and it is proposed to erect new schools to meet 
the increased demands. Interest in the Academy 
is not by any means confined to Italy ; this is 
often shown in a substantial way, as in the pre- 
sentation to it of pianofortes by Messrs. Erard 
and Brinsmead, etc. etc. At the present moment 
a large concert hall is in course of construction.' 

The institution has done great service in the 
past to the Roman musical world, and is still 
continuing to do so, to such a degree that Rome 
no need longer fear comparison with any other 
Italian town, Milan perhaps excepted. 

Still, notwithstanding the presence of such ex- 
cellent musicians as Sgambati and Pinelli, whose 

1 A contldcrable part of th« InfomuiUon rdatiiiff to the Aetdemf 
tau been derived from Bnrioo Toftt't ' Apjmnti ttoriel tuU' Acc»* 
demla dt S. Cecilia.' 
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classical concerts have done much to elevate the 
taste of the capital, notwithstanding its national 
Apollo theatre, its well conducted journal the 
' Palestra Musicale,' and its numerous musical 
critics, the Rome of 1889 inflects but little of 
its former glories. [A.H.-H.] 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Line 8 of article, 
for Carnival read Jan. 30. Line lit for the 
Scala re€uL the Teatro della Canobbiana, and for 
spring of 1826 read Oct. 31, 1825. Line 15, 
for I a read 11. Add date of first performance 
of Berlioz's symphony, Nov. 24, 1839. 

RONCONL P. 154 h, 1. 14 from bottom, 
for Giovannina read Elguerra. Line 13 from 
bottom, for the previous year read early in the 
same year. line la from bottom, /or St. James* 
Theatre read Lyceum and King*8 Theatres. 
Add date of death of Giorgio, Feb. 1883. 
P. 155 a, L 3 from bottom, add that his first 
appearance in England was at the Lyceum as 
Cardenio in Donizetti's 'Furioso,' Dec. 17, 1836. 
It is presumed to have been Sebastiano who 
sang at the Philharmonic Feb. 27, 1837, "^"^^ 
Giorgio first appeared in London in 1842. 

ROOSE, JoHif, a Brother of the Order of 
Preaching Friars, repaired one of the organs in 
York Minster in 1457. '^^^ ^ ^^'^ ^^^ English 
organ builder of which we have any authentic 
mention. [V. de P.] 

RORE, CiFBiANO DI. Line 14 of article, /or 
almost immediately read after about eighteen 
months. 

ROSA, Cabl. Add that in 1 882 a season was 
given at Her Majesty's Theatre, from Jan. 14 
to March 11. ' Tannhauser ' and Balfe*s * Painter 
of Antwerp * (* More ') were produced, and Mme. 
Valleria joined the company. For the season 
of 1883 (March 26-April 21) the company 
moved to Drury Lane, which was its London 
centre until 1887. Thomas's * Esmeralda' and 
Mackenzie's 'Colomba' were produced, and 
Mme. Marie Roze appeared as Carmen, etc. In 

1884 (April 14-May 10) Stanford's 'Canterbury 
Pilgrims ' was the only new work produced. In 

1885 (April 6-May 30) Thomas's 'Nadesohda' 
and Massenet's ' Manon' were given. In 1886 
(May 23-June a6^ Mackenzie's * Troubadour,* 
and in 1887 (April 7-June 11) Corder's *Nor- 
disa' were the novelties. In 1889, a * Light 
Opera Company' opened with Planquette's *Paul 
Jones' at the Prince of Wales's Theatre. 

ROSALIA. P. 160 h, and paragraph, add Yot 
a fivefold repetition see the Bbaklb given under 
FOBM, vol. i. p. 54a 6. 

ROSENHAIN, Jacob. Line 5, for Stutt- 
gart in 1825, read Frankfort in 1823. Line 11, 
for not so fortunate read never performed. Line 
I a from end, for minor read major. line 1 1 
from bottom, for but not played read played at 
a Concert Populaire. To list of works add a 
PF. concerto, op. 73 ; Sonata, op. 74 ; do. PF. and 
cello, pp. 98 ; ' Am Abend* for quartet, op. 99. 

ROSSI, Laubo. p. 163 b, 1. I a, /or one of 
the Milanese theatre* read the Teatro deila 
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Canobbiftna, in September 1849. Line 2 from 
end of article, for version read libretto. Add 
date of death, May 5, 1885. 

ROSSINI. P. 166 a, 1. 5 from bottom, for 
1814 read 1813-14. Line 4 from bottom, Jbr 
in the Carnival read in Dec. 181 3. P. 174 a, 
I. 30-34, add that the three choruses for female 
voices here referred to are stated by Mr. Louis 
Engel to be spurious. In his * From Mozart to 
Muio ' he says that the composer denied their 
authenticity. P. 177 a, 1. 13 from bottom, ybr 
Countess read Baroness. P. 177 &, in the list 
of operas, after 'Ermione,' insert 'Figlio per 
Azzardo, H,' produced at Venice, Carnival, 181 3. 
For date of production of ' Molse ' in Paris, read 
March 26. For date of production of ' Mos^ ' 
at Naples, read March 5. For the first per- 
formance of * Otello ' at Naples, read Dec. 4, 
and for production of the same in London, read 
May 16. For date of production of * Tancredi ' 
in Venice read Feb. 6. After * Turco in Italia * 
insert 'Viaggio a Reims,' produced in Paris, 
June 19, 1825. P. 178 a, omit from the list of 
Sacred Music * La Foi, TEsperanoe, et la Charity.' 

ROTA. Line 4 of article, omit the words or 
dulcimer or primitive zither. The instrument is 
partly analogous to the Welsh Crwth, and would 
appear to be derived frt>m the ancient lyre. The 
word Rota is also employed to denote a round 
or canon, as in the well-known instance of SuMSB 

IS ICUMEN IK. 

ROUGET DE LISLE. line 12 from end of 
article, omit the reference to Vamey. 

ROUSSEAU'S DREAM. For the last two 
sentences of the article read as follows : — The 
melody occurs in the * Pantomime ' in Scene 8 of 
the 'Devin du Village,* where its form is as 
follows : — 
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The origin of the title 'Dream' is not forth- 
coming, [M.] 

ROW OP KEYS. Line 4 fiom end of article, 
for one sounding less noisy wires than the other 
read one fitted with jacks more finely quilled, 
and therefore less powerful, than those connected 
with the other manual. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. P. 186 ft, 
L 25, add that the room was not avaiUble 
as a public concert room for a few years, the 
license being witiidrawn for some time. Line a8, 
add that Mr. Shakespeare was succeeded in this 
capacity by Mr. Bamby in 1886. Line 34, add 
date of death of Sir G. A. Macfarren, 1887, and 
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that of the appointment of his succeiaor. Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, 1888. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, THE. For 
information as to the conunencement of the in- 
stitution, see Training School, vol. iv. p. 159. 
line 15 from end of that article, add. that in 
1886, Mme. lind-Goldschmidt was succeeded by 
Mr. Henschel, and he by Mr. A. Blume. Add 
that the number of scholarships is now ( Feb. x 8S9 
58, of which 15 include maintenance; the number 
of paying students is 1 88. Ini 88 7 the Alexandra 
House was opened, containing a beautiful con- 
cert hall, where the students* concerts are r^n* 
larly held, as well as accommodation far 100 
ladies, some of whom are pupils of the College. 

ROZE, Mabie. Add that after singing at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1882 with great 
success, she joined the Carl Rosa company firom 
1883 to 1887 > "^ ^^^ ^^"i^ B^e added to her 
repertory fldelio, and Elsa, and was the first 
representative in England of Manon Lescaat in 
Massenet's opera of that name. Mai^garet and 
Helen in fioito's < Mefistofele,* Carmen, Eadette 
in MaiUart's 'Dragons de Villars,' Donna Maria 
in Marchetti's ' Buy Bias/ are among the parts 
which she has sung on the first production of 
these works in 'Rngliab. 

RUBINI. Line ao firom end of article, add 
that the date of death is variously given as 
March i (Paloschi), and 2 (Mendel and Riemann). 

RUBINSTEIN, Anton. Line 3, correct 
date of birth to 1830. To the list of }da operas 
given on p. 192a, add 'Die sibirische Jager,* 
'Toms, der Narr,* 'Die Rache.* and * Kalasch- 
nikoff,' (1880), all to Russian words; ' Sula- 
mith,' in 5 acts, Hamburg, Nov. 8, 18S3, 
' Unter Raubem,* comic opera in one act (pro- 
duced, according to Riemann's 'Opemhandbuch.* 
on the same evening with ' Sulamith *), and ' Der 
Papagei,* comic opera in one act, Hamburg, 
Nov. II, 1884. (The last three with German 
words.) Add to list of works the following : — 

Op. 106. Trio flbr PF. and Strings Op. 111. 6tta Bympbonj (A mlBen 
Id C minor. 112. 'Moses,' a BIMksal open 

100. Bolides Muslcale*. 9 PF. In 8 tableuu. Pan L 

containing foar tablaam 
(Btlder), was pobUak9« 
b7Benff,U8a. 

P. 192 d, 1. 8 from bottom, omit the sent^n^ 
beginning No doubt he played in public, etc., 
and add that an account of his performance will 
be found in the * Musical and Dramatic Review ' 
for 1842. P. 193a, 1. 10, for 'Ocean* read 
' Dramatic' lone 1 7, add tliat he gave a set of 
seven historical recitals in S. Jameses Hall, in 
May and June 1887. 

RUBINSTEIN. Joskp. Add that he died 
by his own hand in September 1884. 

RUCKERS. P. 194 a, L 3. This Hans 
Ruckers harpsichord transformed into a grand 
pianoforte appeared again at the sale of Lord 
Lonsdale*s furniture in June 1887, when it 
realised £700. Bumey*s description of Rameau's 
portrait inside the lid should be amended. The 
composer does not hold a lyre, and is being 



11a Erolca. Fantasia for PF. 
and Orchestra. 



RUCKERS. 

crowned with a wreath. The expressive cha- 
racter shown in the portrait should vouch for 
the resemblance to the composer even if Bumey 
had not said that it was very like. On the front 
board above the keys is inscribed a complete piece 
of clavecin music, ' Pastorale par Mr. Balbastre, 
le 6 Aoust, 1767,' beginning — 



RUDOLPH. 
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The stand for this instrument is rococo, and gilt 
In the same house (^Carlton House Terrace), and 
sold by auction at the same time for £290, was an 



Andries Rnckers harpsichord that had also been 
made into a pianoforte by Zeitter. In this instru- 
ment the original belly, dated 1628, was pre- 
served. The soundhole contained the rose (No. 6) 
of this maker. The present compass of the piano 
is five octaves F — F. Inside the top is a landscape 
with figures, and outside, figures with musicGd 
instruments on a gold ground. Round the case 
on gold are dogs and birds, a serpent and birds, 
etc. All this decoration is i8th century work. 
The instrument is on a Louis Quinze gilt stand. 
It will be seen that these two harpsichords have 
undergone remarkable changes at intervals of 
more than one hundred years. They will be 
"numbered 67 and 68 in the list of extant Ruckers 
clavecins, which completes all that is at present 
known to the writer concerning the existing 
instruments of that family. 



Hans Ruckebs (the Elder or the Younger) and Andries Ruokers (the Elder). 



No. 


Fon^. 


DaU. 


DimuntionM. 




Bomretofinfenit' 
atum. 


«7 


Bent sld«. 




Not original. 


To be found In pp. 193 MM a. 




A J.HIpklns. 


6ti 


Bea. tide. 


1828 


7ft.7iby3fi.6i 


the tuoal decoration. The width has been In- 
creased to admit of a greater compass. 


Walter H. Bums. Ksq. 
and Captain Hall. 


A. J. Blpkina. 


09 


Four 




32 In. long. 12^ 


White natural keys. S to D. nearly 4 oeures. 


W. H. Hammond 


W. H. H. JODMC 




cornered. 




m. wide, 6 In. 
deep : key- 
board prqJecU 

4lD. 


Inscribed Andreas Buckers me fecit Antrerplae 
(BoseNo.6?). Inside surfaces painted In black 
curred design on a white ground. Bed line 


Jones. Esq.. Wltley. 
Godalming. 


Esq. 



Andbies Ruckebs (the Elder). 



No. 


Form. 


Date. 


Dimeuri<m$. 




Pr*$tiU Omttr. 


*^'^afc!y*~" 


70 


Bent side. 


1639 


6fl. 4 In.. 8 ft. 9 
at keyboard. 


Two keyboards, compass 4^ octaves 0— D. white 
naturals. Two unisons and ocUve. Sound- 
board painted, aad usual A. Buckers rose. 


Mr. C. Cramp. Byfleld, 
Northamptonshire. 


Mr.acnmp. 



Noe. I to 58 are tabulated in vol. iii. pp. 197-9. 
Nos. 59 to 63, vol. iii. p. 653. Nos. 03 to 66, 
vol. iv. p. 305. 

P. 194 o, 1. a I, for always long read long, or 
it may have been trapeze -shaped. It must be 
remembered that the names Clavioordio in Spain, 
Clavicoido in Italy, and Clavicorde in France, 
have been always applied to the quilled instru- 
ments. ' We are not therefore sure whether old 
references to the clavichord are to be taken as 
describing a plectrum or a tangent keyboard 
instrument. 

P. 194 6, It is doubtful what changes of con- 
struction Hans Ruckers made in the harpsichord 
—perhaps the octave strings only. Yet a clavicem- 
balo by Domenico di Pesaro, dated 1590, lately 
acquired by South Kensington Museum, has the 
octave strings with two stops. His great service 
may after iJl have only been to improve what 
others had previously introduced. It is nearly 
certain that harpsichords with double keyboards 
and stops for different registers existed before 
Hans Ruckers' time, and their introduction may 
be attributed to the great favour the Glavi- 
organum, or combined spinet and organ, was held 
in during the i6th century. The researches of 
Mr. Edmond Vander Straeten (' LaMusique aux 



Pays Bas,' vol. viii. Brussels 1885), have done 
much to bring into prominence the great use of 
the Claviorganum at an early time ; see Rabelais, 
who, before 1552^ described CarSmeprenant as 
having toes like an ' epinette organis^e.' 

P. 1 94 6, footnote 2. The latest harpsichord in 
date known to have been made in London is tlie 
fine Joseph Kirkman, dated 1798, belonging to 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

P* 195 6, 1* 37f Bee Ruckers No. 59, by Hans 
the elder, now in the Kunst und Gewerbe 
Museum, Berlin, as being similarly constructed. 

P. 196a, footnote, The Hitchcocks were active 
in the second half of the 17 th century and in the 
first years of the i8th. [A.J.H.] 

RUDDYGORE: ob, THE WITCH'S 
CURSE (Title afterwards spelt Ruddioobb.) 
Comic opera in two acts ; the words by W. S. 
Gilbert, music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Produced 
at the Savoy Theatre, Jan. a a, 1887. 

RUDERSDORFF, Heemine. line 11 of 
article, /or June 5 reiid June 25. Add date «*f 
death, Feb. 26, i88a. 

RUDOLPH, Abohddkb. P. aoi 6, to list of 
works add Variations by him on a theme of Rossi- 
ni's, corrected by Beethoven, exist in MS. (Thayer). 
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RUDORFP, E. To lirt of works add Sym- 
phonic varifttionB and a Scherzo capriodoeo for 
orchestra. 

RQE, PiEBRB DE LA, also known as Piercbon, 
Pierson, Pierzon, Pierozon, and Petrus Platensis, 
bom in Picardy about the middle of the 15th 
century and fellow-pupil of Josquin des Pr^ in 
the school of Okeghem. State records prove 
that he was in the serrioe of the court of Bur- 
gundy in the years 1477, 921 96, 99, 1500 and 
150a. In 1 501 he was a prebend of Courtrai, 
and later held a similar benefice at Namur, which 
he resigned in 1 5 10. Most writers on music 
accord him a position as a contrapuntal com- 
poser scarcely second to that of Josqtun, and 
the magnificent copies of his masses made by 
order of the Princess Margaret of AuBtria, and 
now in the libraries of Vienna and Brussels, 
testify to the value set upon his works by those 
he served. Indeed, considering his great repu- 
tation, it is somewhat surprising that so little is 
known of the events of his life, and that so little 
of his music has been printed. Of the 36 masses 
now existing Petrucci printed five in the com- 
poser's life- time (Misse Petri de la Rue; Venetiis, 
1503), and a few more in later collections. Of 
motets only 25, and of secular pieces no more 
than 10, are to be found in the publications of 
the 1 6 th century — a small result compared 
to the long catalogue of Josquin*s printed 
works. Bumey, Forkel and Kiesewetter give 



SAINT-SA^NS. 

short examples firom Pierre de la Rue's com- 
positions. [J.R^B.] 

RULE BRITANNIA. Add th^t Wagner 
wrote an overture in which it is introduced. 
See voL iv. p. 373 a. 

RUSSELL, Hekbt, was bom at Sheet- 
ness on Dec. 24, 1813; went to Bologna, in 
1825, to study music, to New York in 1833, re- 
turning to England in 1840, when he commenced 
travelling as a vocalist and composer. In his 
particular styles he has had no rival. His aongs 
' Tm afloat,* ' A life on the ocean wave,* * Cheer. 
boys, cheer* (the only air played by the regi- 
mental drum and fife band when a reg^imoit 
goes abroad), ' Woodman, spare that tree, ' etc., are 
still familiar, and some of his dramatic songs, as 
*The Dream of the Reveller,' 'The Maniac,* 
*The Gambler's Wife,' etc., were immensely 
popular in their day. It may certainly be said 
that over 800 songs have either been written 
or composed by him. Fifty years ago (when 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand were 
almost unknown), Henry Russell was instm« 
mental, through the Canadian government, in 
sending over thousands of poor people who are 
now wealthy. A memoir was published in 1S46, 
and two volumes of copyright songs in 1 860 ; 
' L'amico dei cantanti,' a treatise on the art of 
singing. His last composition is a song 'Our 
Empress Queen,' written in honour of Her 
Majesty's Jubilee. [J.H.D.] 



S. 



^ 



SAOCHINI, A. M. G. P. ao8 h, add that 
the opera of 'Oedipe* was performed at 
Versailles, Jan. 2, 1786. 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. P. 210 6. 
I. 4 firom bottom, for only read first. Add that 
the original society was dissolved in 1882, its 
last concert being a performance of ' Solomon ' 
on April 28 of that year. At the side of its 
property its valuable library was acquired for 
the Royal College of Music. Some members of 
the committee determined to resuscitate the 
society, and the new institution was incorporated 
in 1882. Mr. Charles Hall^ was appointed con- 
ductor, and in 1885 was succeeded by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, who had, up to that time, acted as 
assistant conductor. & the autumn of 1888 
the new society ceased to exist. 

SAINT-GEORGES. J. H. V., Mabquis db. 
Add day of death, Dec. 23. 

SAINT-SAENS, Charles Camillb. Add 
the following to the article in vol. iii. : — Since 
the article was written, the composer has pro- 
duced two important dramatic works, 'Henri 
Vlll' (Op^ra, March 5, 1883) and 'Proser- 
pine * (Opira Comique, March 16, 1887), neither 
of which has kept the stage in spite of their real 
musical interest. The former, after a successful 



series of representatioiis, was twice reviTed with- 
out success and almost immediately g^ven up; 
' Proserpine ' was received with marked disappro- 
bation, and only played ten times. Saint-Sa^os is 
a consummate master of composition, and no one 
possesses a more profound knowledge than he 
does of the secrets and resouroes of the art ; but 
the creative faculty does not keep pace with the 
technical skill of the workman. His inoompar* 
able talent for orchestration enables him to give 
relief to ideas which would otherwise be crude 
and mediocre in themselves ; and it is this talent 
which makes him the one fVenoh musician most 
fitted to compete with the classic masters of the 
Sjrmphony. His weakness consists not only in 
the inequality of his inspiration, but also in the 
indecision of his artistic principles ; this is shown 
in all his compositions, and it i» this which leads 
him to place excellent and objectionable passages 
in juxtaposition. For the same reason his woik» 
are on the one hand not frivolous enough to 
become popular in the widest sense, nor on the 
other do tney take hold of the public by that 
sincerity and warmth of feeling which is so con- 
vincing. Saint-Saens, who was made a knight 
of the L^on d'honneur in 1867, and an ofl&cer 
of the same in July 1884, is always the same 
incomparable pianist. It would even seem that 



Dnmatle and LTile:— 'Heniy 
Vin* and 'Proserpine/ men- 
tioned above : ' Uymne a Victor 
Hugo' (Trocad^ro. March U.U84): 
Psalm zlz. for solo, ctionu. and 
orchestra (Sacred Harmonle 80- 
claty. Not. 30, 1885). 

Orchestral :— A third Symphony 
in minor, fur orchestra, organ. 
PP., 4 hands (played at a Philhar- 
monic Concert in May 1>€&). (op. 
78): 'L» Caniaval des Animauz.' 
orchestral suite. 

Concerted music with orchastra: 



saint-saEns. 

during the last few yean his talent in this 
direction had increased, and such receptions as 
he has received at the Conservatoire, where he 
played Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, in Russia, 
on the occasion of his tour in 1887 with 
Taffanel, Turban, and Gillet, and in London, 
prove him to be one of the most remarkable 
and earnest pianoforte players of the day. 
Under the title of *Harmunie et MAodie' 
(Paris, Calmann L^vy, 1885), he has published 
H collection of his principal contributions to 
periodical literature, with an introduction and 
appendix explaining the change which his views 
have undergone in relation to Richard Wagner. 
This volume, proving as it does the auUior*8 
mobility of character and changeableness as re- 
gards ideals and tendencies, vrill not add materi- 
ally to his fame. 

To the list of works on p. a 16 a, add the fol- 
lowing : — 

— 'Bhapsodie d'AaTargne.' for Pf . 
and orcheatra (Concerts da Chip 
telet, March 13. 1885). 

Chamber music : — Sonata for 
PF. and Tlolln In D minor ; Ca- 
price (quartet) on Danish and 
Busslan ain for PT. and wind 
instruments (op. 79); Havanalse 
for Tlolln and PF. (op. 83). 

Pianoforte :— ' Souvenir ditalle ' 
(op. 80). and 'FeaiUet d'Albom* 
(op. 81). 

Vocal :-'U Fiaoote do Tlm- 
baller.' ballade (V. Hngo). (opi 8S). 

i:a.j.] 

SAINTON-DOLBY, Charlotte Hzuek. 
Add that she died at the age of 64 at her resi- 
dence, 71 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, Feb. 18, 
1885, and was buried at Highgate Cemetery, 
the great concourse of persons assembled testify- 
ing to the estimation in which this singer was 
held. M. Sainton's Heirewell concert, June 1883, 
at the Albert Hall, was the occasion of his wife's 
last appearance in public. *Florimel,' a fairy 
cantata for female voices, written during the last 
few months of Madame SSainton-Dolby's life, has 
since been published by Novello. The Royal 
Academy of Music founded, shortly after her 
death, a scholarship in memory of the eminent 
singer, once a student within its walls. [L.M.M.] 

SALE, John. Line 10 of article, for 1783 
read 1788. 

8ALIERI, Antonio. Line 3 of article, /or 
Legnano in the Venetian territory, read Legnago 
in the Veronese territory. 

SALMON, Thomas. See vol. iil p. 655, 
note a. 

SALVAYRE, Gervais Bebnabd, called 
Gaston, bom at Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
June 34, 1847, began his musical education at 
the maltrise of the cathedral, and afterwards 
studied at the conservatoire of the town, before 
he was brought by Ambroise Thomas to the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he studied the organ 
mth Benoist, and composition and fugue with 
Thomas and Bazin. He gained the &ti prize 
for organ in 1868, and competed for the Pnx de 
Rome every year from 1867 ^ 1^7^* gaining it 
at last by sheer force of perseverance. During 



SAMARA. 
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his stay at Rome, Salvayre worked very hard, 
and many of his compositions date from this 
time, notably his opera of * Le Bravo,' and his 
sacred symphony in four movements, * Le Juge- 
ment dernier,' of which the first two movements 
were performed at the Concerts du Chatelet, 
March 19, 1876. It was given in its entirety 
at the same concerts on Dec. 3, 1876, under the 
title of * La R^urrection,' ancl again, under a 
third tide, *La VaU^ de Josaphat,' at La- 
moureux's concert on April 7, 1882. The 
remaining works written by Salvayre for the 
concert-room are an 'Ouverture Symphonique,* 
performed on his return from Rome at the Con- 
certs Populaires, March 22, 1874; a Stabat 
Mater, given under the care of the Administra- 
tion des Beaux-Arts ; a setting of Ps. cx.a for 
soli, chorus, and orchestra; and an air and 
variations for strings, performed in 1877, all 
the last given as the fruits of his residence 
in Italy. On his return to Paris, he wan 
appointed chorus master at the Op^ra Populaire 
which it had been attempted to establish at the 
Th^tre du ChAtelet, and he then wrote ballet 
music for Grisar's * Amours du Diable,' revived 
at this theatre Nov. 18, 1874. Three years 
later he made his real d^ut with his grand 
opera, *Le Bravo' (Th^tre Lyrique, April t8, 
1877), a noisy and empty oomposition revealing 
the true nature of the composer, who loves 
effect, but is wanting in inspiration, style, and 
form, and is wholly destitute of any fixed ideal. 
His little ballet, ' Fandango' (Op^ra, Nov. 36, 
1877), in which he made use of some highly 
characteristic Spanish melodies, was a decided 
advance in point of instrumentation, but his 
grand opera, 'Richard III,' performed at St. 
Petersburg, Dec. 21, 1883, was a dead failure, 
and in * E^ont,' produced at the Op^ra Comique, 
Dec. 6, 1886, his chief &ults, noisiness, and an 
amalgamation of different styles, frx>m that of 
Meyerbeer to that of Verdi, were so predominant 
that the work was only performed a few times. 
Salvayre, who is a great friend of the present 
director of the Opera, M. Gailhard, having been 
his companion at the maltrise of 'Toulouse, was 
commissioned to set to music Dumas' drama 
* La Dame de Monsoreau,' a subject little fitted 
for musical treatment. It was produced at the 
Op^ra, Jan. 30, 1888, and was wholly unsuccess- 
fuL Salvayre, who has the qualities of a good 
musician, in spite of his repeated failures, was 
decorated with the L^on d'honneur in July 
1880. [A.J.] 

SAMARA, Sfibo, is a Greek, son of the 
Consul-general of Greece in Corfu, by an English 
mother. He was bom Nov. 29, 1861. He 
got his first musical education in Athens, 
under the tuition of Enrico Stancampiano, 
a pupil of Mercadante, himself an opera con- 
ductor and music master, living in the Greek 
capitaL While studying piano and harmony, 
literature had a great attraction for young 
Samara, and he defeated to it all the time he 
did not employ with music. Thanks to his 
perseverance and to his natural facility. Samara 
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acquired both ancient and modem Greek, and be- 
came a good English, French and Italian scholar. 
He was already a pianist of uncommon talent 
when he left AUiens for the Paris Conserratoire. 
There he finished his musical education as a 
pupil of Delibes. It was in Paris that Samara's 
first compositions for orchestra were executed ; 
there also some of his drawing-room songs were 
received with suooess. But that was not sufficient 
for the new composer; his ambition wanted a 
larger field, and he went to Milan, where the 
publisher £. Sonzogno, who had already heard 
of him in Paris, ffave him * Flora mirabilis,' a 
three-act libretto by the renowned poet, Ferdi- 
nando Fontana, to set to music. The first 
performance of his opera took place on May i6, 
1886, at the Theatre Carcano of Milan. In a 
few days the name of the Greek maestro became 
popular in Italy, so successful was the appearance 
of his work. While the public applauded with 
enthusiasm, the critics were nnanimous in pro- 
claiming that this opera, without approaching 
perfection, still showed that its author had 
studied the great masters with care, that he 
possessed a certain originality of ideas, and 
above all, dramatic power. 

Many important European towns have con- 
firmed the verdict of Milan, and Samara has 
triumphed everywhere. Before writing * Flora 
mirabilis' he hiad already composed an opera 
entitled 'Medj^.* This he has lately revised 
and completed, and it was brought out at the 
Gostanzl Theatre in Rome, Deo. la, 1888. * Lio- 
nella * is the title of another three-act libretto 
by Fontana, on which Samara is now at work. 

After the splendid dawn of * Flora mirabilis/ 
it is not surprising that the musical world should 
expect great things from its author. [F.Rz.] 

SAN CARLO. P. 221 h, L 9,/or first read 
second. 

SANDONI. See CuzzoNi in Appendix. 

SANTINI, FoRTUNATO. Line a, for July 
re<td Jan. (on the authority of Riemann and 
Paloschi). 

SANTLEY, Chables. Add that he joined 
Mr. Carl Rosa*s company for the season of 1876, 
when he sang the ' Flying Dutchman ' with the 
greatest success. On April 5, 1889, he left 
London for an artistic tour in Australia. His 
daughter. Miss Edith Santley, before her mar^ 
riage with the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton in 1884, 
had a short but exceedingly brilliant career as a 
concert singer. 

SAPHO. Add that the opera was recently 
remodelled by its composer, extended to four 
acts, and produced at the Grand Op^ra April a, 
1884, with moderate success. 

SARABANDE. P. aay &, in the example at 
top add a dot to each quaver rest ; and make the 
last Gq quaver in line i, and the £ quaver in 
line 3, semiquAvers. 

SARASATE. Add that h!s full name is 
Pablo Martin Meliton Sarasate y Navascues. 
(The right date of birth is that given in the 



SAXOPHONE. 

Dictionary.) In 1885 and 1886 he g»ve nets of 
orchestral concerts, conducted by Mr. CusinSy in 
St. James's Hall, and at the Birminghjun Feb-ti- 
val of 1885 played a violin concerto written for 
him by Mr. Mackenzie. 

SARTORIS, Mr8. Line 2, for 6 read 4. 

8ATZ. The German term for MovKMcrr, 
which see. 

SAVONAROLA. Grand opera in a pro- 
lo^^ue and three acts ; words by Gilbert k 
Beckett, music by C. Villiers Stimford. Pro- 
duced at the Stadt-Theater, Hamburg (wurda 
translated by Ernst Frank), April 18, 18S4, and 
at Covent Garden (German Opera, under Ricb> 
ter), July 9 of the same year. [M.] 

SAXOPHONE. Add that R, Wagner gmve 
to instruments of this class the formidable-look- 
ing name of 'Ra^enkreuzungsklangwerkzeuge,' 
which may be translated by ' tonal hybrids.* 

For the second paragraph of the article, mil^ 
stitute the following : — 

It is manufactured in different sizes, compris- 
ing a complete choir of its class. A. Sax says he 
made eight varieties ; namely, i. Sopranino in 
Eb ; a. Soprano in Bb ; 3. Alto in £b ; 4. Tenffl* 
in Bb ; 5. Baritone in Eb ; 6. Bass in Bb ; 7. Bass 
in Eb (an octave lower than the baritone); 8. 
Contrabass in Bb (an octave lower than the 
bass). Of these the first and the two lAst-named 
kinds have, however, never come into general 
use. 

It is rather singular that an instrament of 
considerable artistic capacity, and very effective 
when manipulated by an artist, should never 
have been accepted as a means of enlarging the 
tonal resources of our modem ordieitraa. 
Georg KasLner introduced it into the score of 
his biblical opera, ' Le dernier roi de Juda/ 
which was performed at the Conservatoire in 
Paris in Dec. 1844 ; A. Adam gives an eflective 
solo to the Eb Alto Saxophone in his opwa 
'Hamlet,' and we are told that it is also employed 
by Berlioz in his opera * Les Troy ens.' This 
last work remaining m MS. it is not easy to get 
precise information on the point ; in ncme of the 
published works of Berlioz is the Saxophone to 
be found. Wagner, the greatest tone-painter 
of our time, has never given it a place in his 
scores, and the instrument remains outside the 
recognized orchestral resources. 

The reason for this neglect lies probably in its 
unsympathetic tone, combining two characteristic 
tone colours, 'reed ' and ' brass,' which are pre- 
ferable when rendered separately and pure by 
either the clarinet or a brass instrument. 

It has, however, been accepted as a valuable 
addition to Wiin)-BAUD8. where its hybrid 
tone forms a most effective link between Yeed 
and brass instruments. When represented Jby 
a full choir it materially improves the tone 
quality, while its capacity for distinct render* 
ing of very rapid passages, combined with its 
powerful tone, make it a valuable adjunct for 
obtaining a good balance of instrumentation 
of \vind-ban<U. 



SAXOPHONE. 

Tlie Saxophone is eztenBively employed in 
most military reed-bands of the south of Europe, 
especially those of France ; but in the infantry 
bands of Germany and Austria it remains almost 
unknown. 

Even in France it has had a rather chequered 
career. Adopted by a decree of the Minister 
of War (published in the * Moniteur de Tarm^/ 
of Sept. ID, 1845), it came into general use 
with all infantry iMinds. In the year 1848 it 
was suppressed, to be again reintroduced in 1854, 
since which time it has obtained a permanent 
footing. [J.A.K.] 

SCARAMUOCIA, XJir AWENTURA DL 
P. 337 b, 1. I, for Sept. 6 rettd March 8. 

SCARIA, Emil. Add that he created the 
part of Gumemanz in * ParsifEd ' at Bayrenth, 
and sang the same at the concert performances 
of the work in Nov. 1884 at the Albert Hall 
He subsequently became insane, and died July 
32, 1886. 

SCARLATTI, Alessandro. To the list of 
works add the following, the MSS. of which 
are in the possession of the Earl of Aylesford : — 
Oratorios : < Giuditta/ and * S. Cecilia^* a * Salve 
Regina ' for chorus, and a cantata. 

SCARLATTI, Dombnico. P. 240 a, 1. 9, 
fmr B. Cooke read John Johnson (at the Harp 
and Crown, Cheapside). After L la, add that 
in 175 a John Worgan obtained the sole licence 
to print certain new works by Domenico Scar- 
latti, and published them (at J. Johnson^s, &cing 
Bow Church, Cheapside). These were twelve sona- 
tas, most of them new to England. 

SCENA. P. 240 b, hit from bottom, /or 
1688 read 1689. 

SCH ACK, Benzdiot. Add that in the ' Har- 
monicon,' vol. ix. p. 298, there is an account of a 
Mass by him which was finished by Mosart. 

SCHARWENKA,Xavikb. Line 2 of article, 
for 1840 read 1850. To list of important works 
add a Symphony in C minor, op. 60. 

SCHAUROTH, Dslfhinb. Add date of 
birth, 1 8 14. She appeared in England when 
only nine years old, and gave a concert on July 
a, 1823, playing Beethoven's £b quartet for 
PF. and strings, and an air and variations by 
Kalkbrenner. 

SCHEIDEMANN. The name of a fiimOy of 
organists in Hamburg in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Gerber, in his Lexicon, mentions 
Heinrich Scheidemann, bom about 1600, died 
1654, but appears to confuse him with an older 
and more important member of the family, 
David Scheidemann, probably an tmcle of Hein- 
rich. The date of David Scheidemann's birth is 
not ascertained, but in 1585 he was organist of 
St. Michaers Church, Hiunburg. He is chiefly 
noteworthy as associated with three other Ham- 
burg organists of repute, Jacob and Hieronymus 
Praetorius, and Josohim Decker, in the compila- 
tion of what we should now call a Choralbuch, 
though this name was not in general use 
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then,' a book of the usual hymn- tunes or chorales 
of the Lutheran Church, simply harmonized in 
four parts for congregational singing. This 
book appeared in 1604. Its original title is 
' Melodeyen-Gresangbuch, darem Dr. Luthers 
und ander Christen gebrauchlichste Gesange, 
ihren gewohnlichen Melodien naoh .... in 
vier stimmen tibeigesetzt.* The example first 
set by Lucas Osiander in 1586, of uniformly 
giving the melody to the soprano part, and not 
to the tenor, as the older practice was, is here 
followed, and in the preface attention is called 
to the greater convenience of this for congrega- 
tional singing. Of the 88 tunes in the book, 
David Scheidemann harmonized 13 or 14; among 
them there appears for the first time harmonized 
* Wie schon leuchtet der Monfenstem.' Gerber, 
confusing David with Heinrich, attributes both 
the melody and the setting of this Chorale to 
Heinrich. But Winterfeld shows (Ev. Kirch, i. 
p. 90) that the melody belongs to neither, but 
seems to be taken from an old secular song, 
beginning with similar words (' Wie schon 
leuchten die Aeugelein *), to the metre of .vhich 
Philip Nicolai in 1509 wrote the words of his 
hymn, • Wie schon leuchtet der Morgenstem.* 
Winterfeld praises Scheidemann*B settings of the 
chorales for their fresh animated character, and 
for the happy way in which the rhythmical 
peculiarities of the old melodies are brought out. 
Chorales were not then sung as now, all in slow 
uniform rhythm, but many of the older melodies 
had curious changes of rhythm, as from common 
to triple time, in successive lines. See the 
specimens of Scheidemann in Winterfeld, Part 1. 
nos. 70, 71. 

HsiNBiCH SoHEiDSiCANir, mentioned above, 
was the son of Hans Scheidemann, organist of 
St. Catherine's Church, Hamburg. In 16 16 he 
and Jacob Praetorius the younger were sent at 
the public expense to Amsterdam, to be initiated 
into a higher style of organ-playing, under the 
tuition of the then most famous or^an-player of 
Europe, Peter Sweelinck. In 1625 Heinrich 
succeeded his father as organist of St. Catherine's. 
Matheson says of Scheidemann that his organ 
playing and compositions were like himself, 
popular and agreeable, easy and cheerful, with 
no pretence or desire for mere show. None of 
his organ pieces have survived, though Fdtis 
speaks of having obtained some. As a composer, 
Heinrich Scheidemann was again associated with 
Jacob Praetorius in contributing melodies to 

I It U worth whne noUng tlMt the word Chor»l (In Xngllah otiuUly 
tpslt Chorale), m now restrletad to the melodies of Oemuin metrical 
hymns, really originated In a mlsundenundlng of what Walther 
meant when he (poke of Lather as baring called the ' deutscher 
Choralgeaang' into life. What both Luther and Walther meant 
by * Choralgesang ' was the old Cantus Choralls or Plain-sonir of the 
Latin Church, which Luther himself wished to retain : and his merit 
eonslftted in the adapution of the chief parU of the Latin Choral to 
German words, his work in this raspeet corresponding to Marbeck't 
* Book of Common Prayer Noted ' with as in England. AH tiM older 
Lutheran Ohurch-muslelans. such as Lucas Loulus and Michael 
Praetorius, used the words Choral and ChoralgesAnge In this sense 
of the old Plain-song melodle* to the graduals. sequences, and 
antiphons. whether sung to Latin or adapted to German words. It 
was only when German metrical hymns gradually superseded in 
common use the other choral parts of the service, that the name 
Choral In course of time became restricted to the melodies of these 
hymiM. 8«e Winterfeld. £t. Kirch. 1. pp. 151. laa. 
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Kist*B * Himmliflche Lieder/ which were pub- 
lished in 1 641, 42. Praetorius composed ten to 
the 4th p»rt of Bist's Book, Scheidemann ten to 
the 5th part, entitled ' HoUenlieder/ One of 
Scheidemann'B melodies in this collection. * Frisch 
auf und lasst uns singen,* continued for a while 
in church use, as it appears again in Vopcdius 
Leipziger Gesangbuch of 1682. On Scheide- 
mann's death in 1654, Job. Adam Reinke or 
Reinken became his successor as organist of St. 
Catherine's, Hambui^. [J.B.M.] 

SCHEIDT, Samuel, one of the celebrated 
three S.*8 (the other two being Heinrich Schutz 
and Hermann Schein, his contemporaries), the 
best German oiganist of his time, was born at 
Halle in 1587. His father, Conrad Scheldt, was 
master or overseer of salt-works at Halle. The 
family must have been musical, as some works 
are still preserved of Gottfried, Samuel's brother, 
which A. G. Ritter (* Geschichte der Orgel- 
musik ') says show considerable musical abi- 
lity. Samuel owed his training as an organist 
to the then famous * Oiganisten-macher ' Peter 
Sweelinck of Amsterdam. At what date he 
betook himself to Ajnsterdam, and how long he 
remained a pupil of Sweelinck, is not precisely 
ascertained. In 1620 at least, if not earlier, 
he was back in his native town, and had re- 
ceived the appointment of organist and capell- 
meister to Christian Wilhelm, Markgraf of 
Brandenburg, and then Protestant Administrator 
of the Archbishopric of Magdeburg. In this 
capacity Scheldt officiated as organist not at 
Magdeburg, but in the Hof-kirche at Halle. 
The troubles of the Thirty Years War and the 
misfortunes of his patron, the siege and sack of 
Magdeburg in 163 1, and the abdication of Chris- 
tian Wilhelm in 1638, seem to have made no 
difference to Scheldt's official position at Halle, 
though his income and means of living may have 
suffered. We have no record as to his personal 
relations with Christian's successors in the ad- 
ministration of the Magdeburg archbishopric, 
but Chrysander in the ' Jahrbiicher fiir musik- 
alische Wissenschaft/ i. p. 158, prints a letter 
from Scheldt to Duke Augustus of Brunswick in 
1642, which seems to imply that he was then 
litoking for some patronage or assistance frx>m 
that art-loving prince. Scheldt never left Halle 
however, and his circumstances may have im- 
proved, as in his will he bequeathed some money 
for the sake of the organ in the St. Moritz-kirche 
at Halle. He died at the age of 67 on March 14, 
1654. 

Scheldt s first published work appeared at 
Hamburg in 1620 ('Cantiones Sacrae octo vo- 
cum '), and consists of 39 vocal compositions, 15 
of which are settings of Lutheran chorales. His 
tame however rests not on his vocal composi- 
tions, but on his works for the oigan. His next 
work, also published at Hamburg in 1624, is 
considered epoch-making in the history of organ 
music. It consists of t^e parts, but the whole 
work bears the general title ' Tabulatura Nova ' ; 
the same title, indeed, as many earlier works of 
the same kind in Germany {e.g. Ammerbach, 
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1571; B. Schmid, 1577; Pidx, 1583; Woitz. 
1 61 7), from all of which, however, it diflbrs 
widely both in aim and style, and indeed marks 
the b^inning of a new and better treatznent ol 
the organ both with r^^ard to playing and to 
composition. From 1570 to about 1620, oiga& 
playing in Germany almost entirely consisted in 
what was known as the art of * koloriren,' the 
art of ' colouring ' melodies sacred or secnlar bj 
the inserting of meaningless passages, all franaed 
on one and the same pattern, between each note 
or chord of the melody. These earlier TablAtore- 
books were all compiled simply to te>ach this 
purely mechanical art of 'colouring' melodies 
for the oigan. The music was written in ihs 
so-called German Tablature, i.e. with letten 
instead of notes.^ (For a full account of tbeae 
German * Coloristen * ' of the i6th and 1 7th cen- 
turies, see A. G. Hitter's ' Geschichte d^ Oigel- 
musik,' pp. 111-139.) Scheldt's 'T&bolatura 
Nova' put an end to this miserable style of 
playing and composing for the organ, as well ac 
to the old German Tablature. The music in hi^ 
book is noted in score of four staves, with five 
lines to the stave, so far differing fi-om the nota- 
tion both of Frescobaldi and Swe^inck, the former 
using two staves of six and eight lines respec- 
tively, the latter two staves both of six lines 
To give an idea of the contents of Scheldt's work. 
we transcribe in full the separate titles of the 
three parts : — 

I. Tabtdatma Nova, oonttnens variaiionea aUqoot 
Psalmorum, Fantasijuram, CantHenarum, Pawtantwao 
et Ganones aliquot : in eratiam Organistomm adomate 
a Samuele Scheidt Hallenae. Beverendias. ninatzii- 
simi^ue Principea ac Domixie Christiani Gulielmi 
Arohiepiscopi Magdebur^^ait, Primatia German ia» 
Orsaniata et Gapellae Magiatro. Uamburgi . . . ILDCXXTf. 

U. Para Seoonda . . . continenB Fugarum, Paalmoram, 
Cantionom et Echoe Tooatae variationea 'rarin ac 
omnimodaB. Pro qaoramviB Organistarum capta et 
znodalo. . . . 

m. Tertia et ultima para, continess Kjrie Dominicak. 
Credo in unum Deum, Paalmum de Coena Doadni sob 
Communione, Hymnos praedpnorum Festorum totiiu 
anni, Maffoificat 1—9 toni, modum ludendi pleao 
Organo et BenedicamoB ... In gratiam Organistaram. 
praecipne eonim qui mnaioe pure et absque oeleniaii 
ooloratoria Organo Indeie ganoent . . . 

The last words mark an important difiTereDoe 
between the third part and the two preceding. 
In the first two parts the composer appears to 
wish to show how he could beat the ' Colooiists* 
on their own ground, his figures and passages 
however not being like theirs, absolutely mean- 
ingless and void of invention, but new and 
varied, and having an oiganio connection with 
the whole composition to which they belong. 
He shows himself still as virtuoso, desirous to 
extend the technique of organ-playing, while at 
the same time displaying his contrapuntal mas 
tery. So fiu* as technique is concerned, there is 
to be noticed in Scheidt the extended use of the 
pedal, so different fix>m Frescobaldi's occasional 
use of it for single notes merely, also the imita- 
tion of orchestral effects, such as what he himself 
terms * imitatio violistica,' the imitation of the 

1 For an example of Oermaa Organ Tablature. aee Sdilacht. 
* GMchiehte der Klrehenmitttk.' p. S77 ff. 

3 ' GevchmackloM Barbaren ' (tasteless barbariaos>, ai Ambr«« 
calls them. 
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effects of the different ways of bowing on the 
violin, and the imitation of an organ tremulant 
itself by the rapid interchange of the 6nger8 of 
the two hands on one and the same key (' Bici- 
nium imitatione tremola organi duobus digitis 
in una tantum clave manu tum dextra, turn 
(dnistra *). The first two parts contain a mix- 
ture of sacred and secular pieces, the secular 
pieces however being marked off as for domestic 
rather than for church use by the absence of a 
pedal part. The sacred pieces consist of ten 
lantasias or sets of variations on chorale melo- 
dies, with a few fugues or fantasias on another 
motive, among which is a * fantasia fuga quadru- 
plici/ on a madrigal of Palestrina's, which Ritter 
describes as a masterpiece of contrapuntal art, 
four subjects firom the madrigal being treated first 
singly and then together, and with contrary 
motion and other devices. The secular pieces 
consist chiefly of variations on secular melodies, 
among which appears one entitled an English 
song ' de fortuna. The third part of the * Ta- 
bulatura Nova' stands however on a higher 
level than the first two. The composer ex- 
pressly renounces the virtuoso ; he writes, as the 
title-page says, for those who delight to play the 
organ purely musically, and without mere orna- 
mental and passage work. In this third part he 
gives very full directions with regard to register- 
ing both for manuab and pedal. It is intended 
entirely for church use, and both by the choice of 
pieces, and the manner in which they are ar- 
ranged, it gives us an insight into the way in 
which the organ was very frequently employed 
in the church services of those days. It was 
not then generally used to accompany or sustain 
the voices of the choir or congregation, but 
rather to alternate with them. Thus, for in- 
stance, between each verse of the ' Magnificat ' 
sung by the choir without accompaniment, the 
organ would come in independently with some 
variation or changing harmonies on the plain- 
song melody. A further use of the organ was 
even to take the place of the choir in making 
the responses to the ecclesiastical intonations of 
the officiating clergy when there was no proper 
choir to do this. Frescobaldi*s works (espe- 
cially * Fieri Musicali,' 1635) furnish instances 
of this use of the organ in the Roman Church. 
Thus when the priest had intoned the Kyrie of 
the Mass, in the absence of a proper choir, the 
organist would answer, as Ambros expresses it, 
when speaking of Frescobaldi's works of the 
kind, 'with a Mnd of artistically-ennobling and 
enriching echo * (* mit einer Art von k^stler- 
isch-veredelnden und bereichemden Echo'), that 
is to say, the 01-ganist, taking up the plain-song 
theme, would not just harmonize it note by note, 
but treat it in the form of a short polyphonic 
composition for the organ. (See the quotations 
from Frescobaldi in Ambros*s ' Geschichte der 
Musik,' iv. pp. 444-450.) The third part of 
Scheidt's *Tabulatura* shows that this usage 
was not confined to the Roman Church, but was 
aUo retained for a considerable time in the 
Lutheran. It opens with twelve short move- 
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ments based on the plain- song of the different 
sections of the Kyrie and Gloria of the Mass, and 
the remark, or rubric, as we might call it, * Gloria 
canit Pastor,* shows that they were expressly 
intended as responses made by the organ to the 
intonation of officiating clergy. The Magni- 
ficat follows, in all the church tones, one verse 
sung by the ecclesiastic and every alternate 
verse arranged to be played by the organ in lieu 
of a choir. This way of treating the Magnificat 
prevailed in Lutheran Churches even up to 
Fachelbers time (1706), though the plain-song 
was more and more put into the background, 
and the practice became simply an excuse for 
interludes on any motive. After the Magni- 
ficat came a series of hymns common to both 
Roman and Lutheran Churches, with their 
plain-song melodies treated in a similar fashion. 
1^ book farther contains Luther*s version of 
the Creed, (* Wir glauben All, an einen Gott') 
with its Doric melody, John Huss*s Commu- 
nion Hymn, arranged to be played instead of 
being sung during Communion. The two last 
pieces in the book are 6-part movements for the 
full organ, meant to be played at the end of 
Vespers. Interwoven with the last is the litur- 
gical melody of the Benedicamus. In all these 
compositions Scheidt has faithfully adhered to 
the original plain-song melodies when they ap- 
pear as Cantus Firmus, but in the further work- 
ing out has not been content simply to harmonize 
them according to the laws of the Church modes, 
but has so far altered them in accordance with 
the new ideas of harmony then beginning to 
make way. But there is still wanting in him a 
consistent system of modulation. The chromatic 
semitones are still employed by him rather in 
a hap-hazard sort of way. 

Twenty-six years later, viz. in 1650, Scheidt 
published another work for the organ, his second 
and last, which shows a different conception as 
to the use of the organ in the services of the 
Church, and probably marks a change which 
was then going on gradually in the practice of 
the Lutheran Church. The congregational sing- 
ing of metrical hymns was grad^dly superseding 
the older liturgical music, and the organ had 
more and more to surrender its independence to 
accommodate itself to the simple accompaniment 
in 4-part harmony of the melodies of these 
hynms, which now began to assume exclusively 
the name of Choral-musik. This, which was at 
first a loss, became in time a gain, as it deepened 
the sense of the value of harmony for its own 
sake ; and besides, out of this originated the new 
art-form of the Choral-Vorspiel of later days. 
Scheldt's last oigan work was intended to meet 
the new requirements. Its title sufficiently ex- 

Elains its object: < Tabulatur-buch 100 geist- 
cher Lieder u. Psalmen D. Martini Lutheri 
und anderer gottseliger Manner fur die Herren 
Crganisten mit der Christlichen Kirchen u. 
Gemeine auf der Orgel, desgleichen auch zu Hause 
zu spielen u. zu singen, auf alle Fest-u. Sonn-tage 
durchs ganze Jahr mit 4 Stimmen componirt 
• • • Gedruckt zu Gorlitz . . . im. 1650 Jahr.' 
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This work is dedicated to the Magistrutes and 
Town Council of Gorlitz, and the composer 
geems to imply that it had been undertaken at 
their special desire. In this, as in his previous 
work, there is noticeable, as Ritter points out, 
the same undecided struggle in the composer's 
mind between attachment to the old and in- 
clination to the new. Thus, while he strictly 
adheres to the original rhythms of the old melo- 
dies, be harmonizes according to the rules of 
modern musical accent, and thus the rhythm of 
tlie melody is not in agreement with the rhythm 
implied by the harmony. See for illustration 
his setting of * Ein' feste Burg* in Ritter, ' Ge- 
schichte der Orgel-Musik,* p. 19, the first two 
bars of which may here be given : — 




One chorale appears in this book for the first 
time, viz. *0 Jesulein suss, O Jesulein mild/ 
which has been adapted in later chorale books to 
the words *0 heiliger Geist, O heiliger Gott.* 
As harmonized by Scheldt it is given in Win- 
terfeld * Ev. K. G-V ii. No. 318, and Schoberlein, 
* Schatz des Chorgeftangs,* ii. No. 457. 

If it is his organ works that now entitle Scheldt 
to honourable remembrance and give him a dis- 
tinct position of his own amongst composers, it 
was not his organ works, but his vocal composi- 
tions, that procured him the esteem of his con- 
temporaries, and caused him to be ranked as one 
of the celebrated three S.*s. Of his vocal works, 
besides the *Sacrae Cantiones' of 1620, men- 
tioned above, there are mentioned 'Liebliche 
Kraft-BlUmlein conzertweise mit 2 Stimmen und 
General-Basse,' Halle 1625; 'Geistliche Con- 
certen mit 2 und 3 Stimmen, eto.^ 4 parts,' Leip- 
zig, 1 63 1. Another instrumental work should 
also be recorded, more for the clavier than the 
organ, 'Ludorum mumcorum prima et secunda 
pars, 1623.' 

It is natural to draw comparisons, as Ritter 
does in his 'History of Organ Music,' between 
Scheldt and Frescobaldi, whose lives covered 
nearly the same period of time, and who may 
both be regarded as the true founders of modern 
organ music, or rather, the Italian of clavier 
music generally, the Grerman of specifically 
organ music. Of the two, Frescobaldi is the 
greater genius, showing greater force of imagin- 
ation in the invention of new forms and the 
solution of difficult problems ; Scheldt is more 
laborious and painstaking, showing greater study 
of the capabilities of his instrument, as, for in- 
stance, in the use of the pedal, and in registering 
generally, with neither of which did Frescobaldi 
concern himself. As Ritter points out, while 
Scheldt has thus greater command of all the 
resources of expression, Frescobaldi has more 
of real poetic expression in his music itself. 
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For more detailed comparison of the t^po 

ters it will be sufficient to refer to Rxtto*'* 

work. [JJLM.: 

SCHEIN, JoHANN Hermann, was bom Jmx^. 
29, 1586, at Griinhain in Meissen, ^xrhere bis 
father was the Lutheran pastor. H&ving' loct 
his father at an early age, he was taken to Dres- 
den and became a chorister in the Court Ch^>el 
there. His further education was received at 
the Gymnasium of Schulpforta and the Unive-- 
sity of Leipzig. Of his musical training foitii^ 
than what he received in the Court Chap^ a: 
Dresden we have no details. In 161 3 be vma 
invited to be Capellroeister at Weimar, but held 
this post for only two years. On the death of 
Setii Calvisius in 16 15 he obtained the Af^nnnt- 
ment of Cantor to the Thomas-Schule in Leip- 
zig, which post he held till his death in 1650. 

Schein is chiefly known to later tinieB by his 
' Cantional,* first published in 1627. Its' ori- 
ginal title is ' Cantional oder Gesangbuch Aug»- 
purgischer Confession, in welchem dee Herm 
D. Martini Lutheri und anderer frommen Chris- 
ten, auch des Autoris eigne Lieder und Paalmen 
. . . So im Chur imd Furstenthiimerxi Sacfasen, 
insonderheit aber in beiden Kirchen uxid G«- 
meinen allhier zu Leipzig gebrauchlich, verferti- 
get und mit 4, 5, 6 Stimmen componirt . . .' A 
second enlarged edition apfieared in 1645 after 
Schein*8 death. As the title shows, it confixst^ 
of Choral-melodies, both old and new, harmonized 
for ordinary church use, mostly note against note 
Schein himself appears in this book in three 
capacities, viz. as poet, melodist, and harmootft. 
Of the 200 and odd Choral-melodies in the book 
about 80 are Schein*s own, a few of which hare 
still held their ground in modem chorale books, 
though some appear to be attributed to him by 
mistake. Schein's book differs from Crag<er*s 
similar book of later date (1648) in retAinii^ 
the old irregular rhythm of Choral-melodies, 
while Cruger has transformed their rhythms 
according to more modem ideas. But if Scheio 
still retains the old rhythm in the melodies, in 
his harmonies he has almost entirely lost, as 
Winterfeld points out, the feeling for the pecu- 
liarities of the old church modes in which tliote 
melodies are written, though otherwise his har- 
monies are serious and dignified. With Michael 
Praetorius and Heinrich Schtttz, and probably 
through their influence, Schein was one of the 
pioneers in Germany of the new movement in 
music proceeding from Italy at the beginning 
of the 17th century. Naturally his other works 
show this more plainly than the ' Cantional,' as 
many of them are avowedly written in imitatioai 
of Italian models. These other works are as 
follows : — 

1. ' Venus-Kranzlein * T* Garland of Venus'), 
a set of < weltliche Lieder or secular songs, for 5 
voices. Leipzig, 1609. 

2. *Geistliche Concerto* (Sacred Concertos) 
for 4 voices. 161 2. 

3. 'Cymbalum Sionium.* containing 31 set- 
tings of German and Latin sacred texts for 5, 6, 
8, 10, and 12 voices. 1613. 
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4. * Baiichetto Musicale/ a collection of Pa- 
vanes, Gaillardes, etc., in 5 parts. 161 7. 

5. * Opella Nova,' ist part, containing * Geist- 
liche Concerto auf jetzo gebrauchliche Italien- 
ische invention componirt' (Sacred Concertos 
written in the new Italian style). 16 18. 

6. 'Mosica boscarecda, Waldliederlein auf 
Italian - Villanellische Invention fingirt und 
componirt' (Hunting or Forest Songs, com- 
posed in the style of Italian villanellas). 

7. ' Fontana d^Israel,' ' Israelis Br&nnlein aus* 
erlesener Kraftspriichlin altes und neuen Tes- 
taments, etc., auf ein sonderbare anmuthige 
Italian-Madrigalische Maiiier, etc., mit FleisK 
componirt ' (Israel's fountain of select padsages 
of the Old and New Testament, carefully com- 

gosed in the specially gi-aceful style of the Ita- 
an Madrigal). 1623. In this work Schein 
gives up the basso continue, and goes back to 
the more purely vocal style of the old madrigal, 
permitting himself however the bolder harmonic 
license of the new style of Monteverde and other 
Italians. Wherever the words seem to justify 
hid doing so, the composer delights in using un- 
]>repared discords, and discords without resolu- 
tion, with perhaps too much straining after 
passionate expression. 

8. ' Opella Nova,* 3nd part, 1626, contents 
similar to the ist part, both parts having basso 
continue and instrumental accompaniment. 

Over 30 numbers from Schein*s 'Cantional' 
may be found in Schoeberlein's 'Schatz des 
Liturgischen und Chor^gesangs,' Grottingen, 
1867-73. [J.R.M.] 

SCHICHT, J. G. Last line but one, add 
probably before the words not by John Sebastian ; 
and refer to Bach in Appendix. 

SCHILLING, Db.G. Add date of death, 1880. 

SCHIMON, Adolp. Ad<l date of death, June 
ai, 1887. 

SCHINDLER, AirroN. Line a of article,/or 
1 769 read 1796. Line Ztfor Modi read Medl. 

SCHIRA, Francesco. Add date of death, 
Oct. 16, 1883. 

SCHLESINGER. P. 254 a, 1. 4,/or in read 
Dec. 14. 

SCHMIDT. See Smith, Father. 

SCHMITT. P. 354 J, L 7 from bottom, /or 
1803 read 1796. 

SCHNEIDER. F. J. C. A fuUer list of his 
oratorios will be found in vol. ii. p. 555 a. 

SCHNETZLER. See Snetzleb, and voL ii. 
p. 597- 

SCHOELCHER, Victor. P. 357 6, L 13 from 
bottom, the sentence beginning ' Up to 1850* re- 
quires correction, as in 1837 *The Messiah' (with 
Latin words), the < Ode on St. Cecilia*s Day,' and 
' Alexander's Feast,* had been given in Paris. P. 
358 a, 1. 4 from end of article, read the highly 
elaborated narrative. 

SCHONE MINKA. The name by which a 
certain very popular Ruthenian or Little Rus- 
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sian song is generally known. (The music and 
original words are given by Pratsch, ' Sobranie 
russkikh narodnuikh pyesen,* end of vol. i., and 
the literal German version in Fink, 'Musikal- 
ischer Hausschatz,* No. 157.) 



Ska • ml dlT • chl - 



ElD Ko - Mk litt In den Krleg. Stct dem MAd-chen 
n* pro - shcbal ; Vul ko • nl • kl to • ro • nen - kl 



L« • be • wohl ; Kun. Uir mal • n* He • ben Rap-pen. 
Na tt • lu - gn - lal. Po « ttoi. po - itol 



- Cot waa Ihr kOnnt. Wart doch. wart doch. 

ko - la • che, Tto • ya diT - chl » na pla - che. 
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meln Ko - tak, HIeh deln UAd-chen weint nm dlch. 
Tak tal me'iM po- kl-da-esh. Til-ko po 




Wenn du mlcb nun auch rer-Uu-est. Oen-ke doch an 



It is marked by perfect regularity of rhythm 
and absence of certain eccentricities noted in 
the article SoNO, vol. iii. pp. 61 3, 613, as com- 
mon in the Cossack and Little Russian songs ; 
and the words are a dialogue in rhymed verse. 
It is an interesting instance of a Volkslied of one 
country becoming domesticated in the same ca- 
pacity in another, and also of the extraordinary 
transformation which the song may undergo in 
the process. A very loose imitation of the words 
of this song, beginning ' Schone Minka ich muss 
scheiden,' was published by the German poet 
Ch. A. Tiedge in 1808, and this, with the melody 
I much altered, is now to be found in most collec- 
tions of German Volkslieder without notice of 
the Slavonic source. J. N. Hummel has made 
this air (rather in its original than in the Grerman 
form) the subject of ' Adagio, Variazionen und 
Rondo uber ein russisches Thema' for PF., 
violin, and violoncello, op. 78, and Weber wrote 
a set of brilliant variations for pianoforte on the 
same theme. [I^-^] 

SCHOOLS OF COMPOSITION. P. 380 a, 
1. 13 from bottom,/or 1613-1618 read 1615-18. 
P. 385 6, as to the date of Purcell's ' Dido and 
iEneas,' see Purokll in Appendix. P. 3S7 a, 
L 7,/or 1694 readi6^S' 

SCHOTT (B. Schott's SOhnb). P. 315 a, 
1. 15 of article, after Adam add (living after- 
wards as bandmaster in Canada and India, where 
he died). At end of first paragraph add Schott's 
sons have been music publishers to the Court 
since 1824. After Rink's organ -music add * der 
Choralfreund,' in 9 volumes ; ' &x>le pratique de 
la modulation,' op. 99 ; * Gesangstudien * (voodises, 
m^thode de chant, etc.) by Bord^, Bordogni, 
Concone, Fetis, Gavaud^, Garcia, Lablache, Abb^ 
Mainzer, Rossini, Rubini, Vaccai, etc. 
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SCHOmSCHE. The last bar of lines a and 
4 of the musical example should be identical. 
The right notes are F, G (appoggiatura), F, E, F. 

SCHRIDER OP SCHREIDER (possibly 
SchbOdeb), organ builder. Sec voL iii. p. 539 6, 
article Fathbr Smith. 

SCHRODER - DEVRIENT, Wilhelminb. 
Line 3 of article,ybr December read Dec. 6. 

SCHROTER, Cobona Elisabeth Wilhel- 
minb, a celebrated singer of the Weimar court 
in its most brilliant days, was the daughter of a 
musician, Johann Friedrich Schroter. Accord- 
ing to her latest biographer, Keil (Vor hundert 
Jahren, Leipzig, 1875), Corona was bom Jan. 
14, 1 751, at Guben, whence the fetmily shortly 
afterwards migrated to Warsaw and finally to 
Leipzig. Corona's voice was trained by her 
father, and she sang when she was but 14 at 
a Leipzig Grosses Concert (1765). From the 
following year until 177 1 she was engaged at 
these concerts, SchmehUng (La Mara) being re- 
tained as principal vocalist. Goethe had become 
acquainted with Schroter in 1 766 ; ten years later 
he conveyed to her the o£fer of the post of Kam- 
mersangerin to the Dowager Duchess of Weimar. 
Here she made her first appearance Nov. 23, 
1776, and soon became the idol of the place. 
Associated with Goethe himself in the produc- 
tion of his dramas, she created amongst others 
the part of Iphigenia, completely realizing the 
poet*s ideal (see Auf Mieding*s Tod). Her co- 
operation in ' Die Fischerin ' included the com- 
position of all the music. It was on July a a, 
1 782, that she was heard as Dortchen, and that 
' Der Erlkonig,* with which the play opens, was 
sung for the first time. After 1786 Schroter 
sang little in public, but devoted herself to com- 
position, painting, and a few dramatic pupils. 
Schiller heard her read Goethe*s Iphigenia in 
1787, and Charlotte von Schiller, a year or two 
later, foimd much to praise in the musical settings 
of * Der Taucher ' and • WtLrde der Frauen,* and 
their expressive rendering by the famous artist. 
In the meantime Schroter's health had broken 
down, and her death, when aged 51, at Ilmenau, 
Aug. 23, 1802, was not unexpected. 

Her songs were published in two books. They 
are melodious and simple settings of poems by 
Herder, Matthison, Klopstock, etc. Book I. (25 
Lieder, Weimar, 1 786) contains Goethe's * Der 
nene Amadis ' and * Der Erlkonig.' The list of 
subscribers furnishes the names of many notabili- 
ties of the day connected with Weimar and other 
German Courts. The second collection of songs 
was published at Weimar, 1 794. 

Corona's brothers, Johann Samuel (vocalist) 
and Johann Heinrich Schroter (violinist) visited 
England; the former died here in 1788. Be- 
sides the life by Keil, Dilntzer's ' Charlotte von 
Stein and Corona Schroter ' may be consulted for 
details of her social and artistic successes. In 
1778 Schroter handed to GU>ethe her MS. auto- 
biography, which has never been made public, 
perhaps has not yet been discovered among his 
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papers, although Goethe noted the receipt of it 

in his diary. [L.M-M.] 

SCHROETER, Leonabd, bom at Torg»4i to- 
wards the middle of the i6th century, becanie 
Cantor of the Cathedral of Magdeburg^ aboot 
1564, in succession to Gallus DresBler, alao a 
composer of some importance. Schroeter^s dtiei 
work is *Hymni Sacri,* Erfurt, 1587, and esoo- 
dsts of 4- and 5-part settings of those Latin 
Churoh Hymns which had also been reoavcd 
into the worship of the Lutheran Church. AVin- 
terfeld says of these hymns, that they belong to 
the best musical works of the time; the har- 
mony is rich, clear, and dignified, and shows «i 
unmistakeable advance on the path of the old«r 
masters. They are in the same style as t2» 
Hymns of Palestrina and Vittoria, only ti e 
choral melody is mostly given to the upper voke. 
Some of these hymns, as well as some of ihe 
German psalms of Gallus Dressier, Schroeter*9 
predecessor, are re-published in Schoberlein mnd 
kiegers ' Schatz des liturgischen Chorgesangi,' 
Gottingen, 1868-72. Four Weihnachts-IM 
lein of Schroeter*s are received into the repertoiie 
of the Berlin Dom-Chor, and are published ia 
Schlesinger*s ' Musica Sacra,' No. 11. A Ger- 
man Te Deum for double choir by Schroeter. 
previously existing only in manuscript, has been 
printed by Otto Rade in the Noten-beilagen to 
Ambroses 'Gesch. der Musik,' No. 38. [J.KJl] 

SCHUBERT, FtLABZ Pbtbb. P. 3240^ L 15 
from bottom of text, omit the word Schillera 
P. 331 b, add to first paragraph, also a fine 
overture in E minor published in Series IL of 
the complete edition. P. 333 6 and elsewhere, 
for Gundelberg read Gundelhof. P. 334 «, 
1. 8, the hexameters are Kanne's. P. 339 i, 
1. 14 from bottom, read Count F. von Troyer. 
P. 341 i, L 26, aftei' fond add so fond as to 
have encored it on first hearing, and hims^ 
sung in the encore (Spaun). P. 343 b, 1. 9 train 
bottom of text, add See an interesting letter 
from Ernst Perabo, the present owner of the 
MS., with extract from the Andante, in the 
*M. Musical Record,* April, 1888. P. 346 a, 
1. 16 firom bottom, for Diabelli read HasUnger. 
P. 351 o, 1. 32, for alone read in themselves. 
P. 355 a, 1. 34, for still fairer read much 
fihirer. Add that Schubert was reburied on Sept. 
23, 1888, in the central cemetery of Vienzia. 
P. 359 a, note 2, add It was taken, or begun, 
while Schubert took refuge in the artist's houss 
from a thunderstorm (Pohl). P. 359^1 1. 25, 
add He had a beautiful set of teeth (Benedict). 
P. 362 b, at bottom, the sentence beginning 
'They show no aesthetic artifices,* etc., is not 
correct. See the * Rondo brillante/ op. 70, where 
part of the introduction is quoted in the Rondo : 
also in op. 100 the subject of the slow move- 
ment is introduced into the Finale, and others. 
^' 367 f** add to note, His poems were collected:— 
* Poetische Betrachtungen in freyen Stunden, von 
Nicolaus : mit einer Vorrede . . . von Friedrich 
von Schlegel.' Wien, Gerold, 1828. P. 3696, 
add to list of authors of poems, W. Mfiller 44. 
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P. 370 6, add The Articles on Schubert's masses 
by Mr. E. Prout in the ' M. Musical Record ' for 
1871, and the ' Concordia' for 1875, are too im- 
portant and interesting to be omitted. Ibid, 
Add to the letters, i8a8. Ap. 10 | Vienna I 
Probst I MS. copy in the writer's possession. F. 
371 b,for Auf der Brucke read Auf der Bruck.* 
P. 374 a, to Tod und das Madchen, Der, ctdd 
1 8 1 7. P. 375 i, in No. 7 of the Symphonies read 
entry in last column a» MS. (See pp. 334, 
3350 Lower down. No. 16 of the Sonatas, 
for Op. 40 read Op. 140. P. 3786, after ^*ji 
add Der Tod tmd das Madchen | . | Op. 7, no. 3 | 
February. P. 379 a, No. 496, the date of Furcht 
der Geliebten should be Sept. i a, 181 5 (Autog. at 
Sotheby's). P. 380a, i8aa,Eitner(*Monatshefte/ 
etc., 1888, p. 33) mentions an autograph of ' Du 
liebst mich nioht ' (op. 59, no. i) in Gf minor, and 
dated July 1822, but whether this is the original 
autograph or adu plicate by Schubert is not certain. 
P. 38a a, I. i,/orKopfermannreac2Kopfermann. 
A complete edition of Schubert's works in a a 
classes was announced by Breitkopf & Hartel on 
* Schubert's death-day, 1884.' Up to Feb. 1889, 
the following have been published :— Series I. 
8 Symphonies in a vols. II. 10 Overtures, etc. 
VII. stets, 4tets, and Trios, a voU. VIII. 8 
Rondos, Sonatas, etc., for PF. and one instrument. 

IX. PF. 4-hand compositions, 33 in all, in 3 vols. 

X. 15 Sonatas for PF. solo. XI. Miscellaneous 
PF. works. XIII. Masses, 7, in a vols. XIV. 
a I small church works. XV. Dramatic music: 
(i) 'TeufelsLustschloss' ; (a) *Der vierjahrige 
Posten ' ; * Fernando ' ; ' Die Freunde von Sala- 
manka ' ; (6) ' Fierrabras.' 

The history of Schubert's music owes very 
much to Max Fbiedlandeb, Dr. in Philosophy, 
who was bom at Brieg in Silesia Oct. 12, 1852, 
and studied singing under Manuel Garcia in 
London and Julius Stockhausen in Frankfort. 
Friedlander has travelled much and is widely 
known as a baritone singer. He sang at the 
Crystal Palace on April 19, 1884, and elsewhere 
in London. He has taken up musical investiga- 
tion, especially in connection with Schubert; 
and has edited the new edition of Peters' collec- 
tion of Schubert's songs ; with a supplement of 
variations; Schubert's duets; Schubert's quintet, 
'Nur wer die Sehnsucht'; Gluck'sOdes; Re- 
vised edition of the text to Schumann's songs ; 
100 Deutsche Vdkslieder (not before published) ; 
Stockhausen's Gresangstechn^ (with the author). 
He is understood to be devoting himself to the 
collection of materials for an exhaustive biography 
of Schubert, for which he is well qualified. |jG. J 

SCHtJTZ, Heinrich. See vol. iv. p. 45, and 
add as follows: — His father and grandfather 
occupied a good social position at Weissenfels, 
whither his father removed with his family on 
the death of the grand£ither in 159 1. In his 
thirteenth year (1598) Heinrich was taken into 
the service of Ls^dgraf Moritz of Hesse-Cassel, 
as narrated in the former article. 

>' Auf der Brack. D«r 2Bft«n Jullna. 1814.' S«e ' PoatlicbM Tafe- 
buch.' p. 79 : In SSmmtl. poet. Werke von Krnst 8cbuln. Sro. 
Leipiic. 1892. 
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Add to vol. iv. p. 45 a, 1. 9 from bottom : — ^The 
Landgraf, as a man of culture, interested in all 
new movements in literature and art, wished him- 
self to gain a closer acquaintance with the new 
Italian style of music, and hoped through Hein- 
rich Schutz to be able to transplant it to Germany 
and into his own Court chapel, and thus vivify 
German art by a new alliance with Italian. In 
Schutz he found the man for his purpose. Schiitz 
accepted the LandgraTs offer and proceeded t<> 
Venice, where he remained under Gabrieli'H 
tuition from 1609 until his master's death in 
161 2. Gabrieli showed his esteem for his pupil 
by sending to him from his death-bed a ring tu 
wear to his memory, and SchUtz on his part ever 
professed the highest veneration for his master. 
In 161 2 he returned to Cassel, and was appointed 
organist to the Landgraf, but either uncertain 
himself as to his real vocation for music or 
induced by his friends, he had still some thoughts 
of taking up again the profession of law. Per- 
haps the Lan^afs chapel was too narrow 
a sphere for him to work in ; it was fortunate 
therefore that in 16 14 he received the invitation 
to undertake the entire direction of the capelle 
of the Elector Johann Georg of Saxony at 
Dresden, at a salary of 400 gulden. The Land- 
graf was unwilling to part with him, and would 
at first only allow him to accept this position 
temporarily. He recalled Schtttz in 16 16, but on 
the earnest petition of the Elector finally con- 
sented to his remaining permanently at Dresden. 
SchUtz's first endeavour at Dresden was to re- 
organize the electoral music, and indeed, as he 
had been engaged to do, on the Italian model, 
for the purpose of introducing the new concerted 
style of music vocal and instrumental. He 
procured good Italian instruments and players, 
and sent qualified members of the capelle to 
Italy for a time, to perfect themselves in the new 
style of singing and playing. 

To p. 45 i, 1. 7 from bottom, add : — For his 
purpose Schutz uses the means of expression 
afforded by contrast of different choirs, or 
contrast of solo voices with full choir, or con- 
trast of voices with instruments, either the 
simple Basso Continue, t.e. for organ, lute, or 
theorbo, or strings with occasional trumpets, 
etc. The work on the subject of the Resur- 
rection is entitled ^Historia der frtihlichen 
und Siegreichen Auferstehung unsers einigen 
Erlosers und Seligmaohers Jesu Christi.' The 
occasion for the composition of this work would 
seem to have been the practice, still kept up 
at Dresden, Leipzig and other churches in 
Saxony, of singing the story of the Resurrection 
at Easter as that of the Passion in Holy Week. 
A 'Geistliches Gesangbuch' of 161 2 informs us 
that • Every year on Ekster-day at Vespers, before 
the sermon, there is sung in our Christian congre- 
gations the Resurrection, so splendidly &et by 
Antonius Scandellus.' This Antonius Scan- 
dellns, or Scandelli, had been one of Schtltz's own 
predecessors at Dresden from 1568-80, and bad 
written both a Passion and a Resurrection. His 
' Resurrection ' must have continued in use even 
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beyond SchUtz's time, since it even Appears in | 
Vopelius' * Leipziger Gresangbuch ' of 1683. It 
may be seen in Schoberlein and Riegel*s ' Schatz 
des liturgischen Choi^esangs* vol. ii. 619-647. 
(With regard to the authorship, compare O. 
Kade's remarks in the Vorwort to the Noten- 
beilagen to Ambroses Greschichte xlvi.). Schutz*s 
Resurrection follows the line of Scandelli's, only 
whereas Scandelli's composition is purely vocal, 
that of SchUtz is adapted to instrumental accom- 
paniment. Both works begin with a setting (in 
Scandelli 5-part, in Schtttz 6-part) of the words 
'Die Auferstehung unsers Herm Jesu Christi, 
wie uns die von den Evangelisten beschrieben 
wird,* and conclude with a setting (Scandelli 
5-part, Schutz 8-part) of the words ' Crott sei 
Dank, der uns den Sieg gegeben hat/ etc. 
In Scandelli, the part of the Evangelist is alto- 
gether liturgical, but in Schtitz, while it is 
mostly based on the liturgical melody, the more 
important passages have given to them a more 
characteristic and expressive form of declamation, 
which sometimes rises up to actual melody in the 
more modem sense of the term, and the Evan- 
gelist's part is accompanied throughout either by 
the organ or preferably by four Viole da Gamba, 
which are called upon at certain pauses in the 
narrative to execute appropriate runs or passages 
(* Zierliche und appropriirte Laufe oder passaggi 
machen '). The words of other personages are 
set for two or more voices, according to their 
number, as for instance, the words of the three 
Maries as a trio, of the two angels as a duet, of 
the eleven disciples as a 6-part chorus, only that 
usually for single personages two parts are 
employed (as in Saindelli), though Schutz permits 
one of these parts to be taken, as he expresses 
it, instrumetUaliter, This work of Schiitz's is 
altogether remarkable, as being a highly success- 
ful endeavour to unite dramatic expressiveness 
with reverence for ecclesiastical tradition. The 
same spirit is shown in another form in his next 
work of importance, Gantionee Sacrae, for four 
voices with bass accompaniment for organ. The 
endeavour here is to unite the older form of the 
Motet with the newer form of the Concerto, and 
the Diatonic Church Modes with the use of 
Chromatic harmonies. In 1627 Johann Georg I. 
of Saxony wished to signalize the occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter to the Landgraf of 
Hesse- Darmstadt by giving the first performance 
of opera in Grermany. The opera had just sprung 
into life in connexion with the new musical 
movement in Italy, as a supposed revival of the 
antique music-drama. SchQtz was commissioned 
to procure from Italy Peri's opera ' Dafhe.' The 
poet Opitz was set to the task of translating the 
Italian text by Rinucoini into Grerman, and as it 
was found that Peri's music would not quite fit 
the new German words, Schtitz had to adapt 
them to new music of his own. The opera 
' Dafne,* as thus set by SchUtz, was performed at 
Torgau on the 13th of April, 1627. Unfor- 
tunately the music of this first Grerman opera 
has not been preserved, and, no further account 
of it has been given. It is probable however 
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that Schtttz did little else on this 
re-arrange Peri's music and add aometliio^ ia 
exactly the same style. In any case the res&It 
was not such as to induce Schutz to mmke as j 
further attempts in music for the theatre, if v% 
except another occasional piece, a Ballet writt<:s 
in 1638, the music of which appears mlao to be 
lost. In 1628, Schutz having lost his wrifie, foosd 
some comfort in his sorrow, as he tells as, by 
occupying himself with the task of ocunposiDf 
melodiee with simple 4-part harmony ta a rhjz&ed 
version of the Psalms by Dr. Cornelias Becker. 
This version by Becker was meant to be a 
Lutheran rival to an earlier Calvinistlc verskn 
by Lobwasser based on the French Paalter of 
Marot and Beza, and adapted to the wmB» 
melodies. Later on, Johann Georg II., with a 
view to the introduction of the Becker Paalt^r is 
place of Lobwasser's in the schools and chorcbee 
of Saxony, urged SchUtz to complete his oompo- 
sition of melodiee for the work. The task wa^ 
hardly congenial to our composer, as he hima^r 
confesses in the preface to the complete work 
when it appeared m 1661. Two further editiosie- 
however of this Psalter, with SchUtz's m^odies, 
appeared in 1676 and 171a. Some of these 
melodies passed into later Cantionals, though 
none have ever taken the same place in general 
use or esteem that similar work by leas eminent 
composers has done. 

Correct p. 46 a, L 4, etc. by the following : — 
Partly to distract himself from his great sorrow, 
partly to familiarize himself with the still newer 
development of music in Italy, with which 
the name of Claudio Monte verde is chi^v 
associated, Schutz set out on a second visit 
to Italy in 1629. He found musical taste in 
Venice greatly cnanged once the time of bis first 
visit(i6i2), 'modern ears were being regaled with 
a new kind of sensation' (*recenti titUlatione*). 
The new style consisted in the greater prominence 
given to solo singing, and to intensity of 
expression in solo singing, the freer use o( 
dissonances, and greater richness and variety in 
instrumental accompaniment. In a series of 
works entitled Symphoniae Sacrae, Schiitz eo- 
deavoured to turn to account the new experiences 
he had gained, without however, like his new 
Italian models, turning his back upon his eariier 
polyphonic training. He never altogether forgot 
to unite the solidity of the old school with the 
piquancy of expression of the new. The first part 
of ' Symphoniae Sacrae ' appeared at Venice in 
1629, and consists of twenty settings of Latin 
texts, chiefly from the Psalms and the Song of 
Songs. A second part of Symphoniae Saoae, 
with the sub-title ' Deutsche Concerten,' appearsd 
at Dresden in 1657 ; a third part also at Dresden 
in 1650. The two later parts are settings o^ 
German Bible texts. They may be described as 
brief dramatic cantatas for various combinations, 
of voices and instruments, and in virtue of them 
Schutz may be considered joint-founder with 
Carissimi of the Dramatic Oratorio. Winterfeld 
(Gabrieli, vol. iii. pp. 82, etc., also Evan^'. Kir. 
Gesang. ii. p. 3x5) singles out for special notice 
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firom the first part, 'Fill, fill mi, Absalom' 
(I>avid*8 lament over Absalom), written for bass 
solo with accompaniment of four trombones, and 
firom the third psirt, * Saul, Saul, was verfolgst du 
mich ' (a cantata for the festival of the Conversion 
of St. Paul), and ' Mein Sohn wamm hast du una 
das gethan' (for the first Sunday after Epiphany). 
In 1 63 1 and following years Saxony became 
the scene of war, and one result was the com- 
plete disorganization of the Elector's capelle, 
means failing for the payment of musicians, and 
the attention of the Elector and his court being 
occupied with more serious matters than music. 
Schtltz obtained leave in 1633 to accept an in- 
vitation to Copenhagen from King Christian IV. 
of Denmark. The years 1635-41 were spent in 
wanderings to and fro between different courts 
with occasional returns to Dresden, Schfitz 
being still nominally in the service of the Elector. 
The chief works worthy of notice published 
during these years are two sets of Geistliche 
Concerto for i to 5 voices, with Basso Continue 
(1636, 39), the second set being especially re- 
markable by the composer's frequent directions 
for the securing of proper expression in his 
music. (It is to be remembered that marks 
and terms of expression were not then in vc^e.) 
In 1641 Schiitz returned to Dresden to make an 
effort to reorganize the music, but from want of 
means his efforts were not crowned with any- 
thing like success till 1645 or 47. A work of 
importance was written and produced about 
1645, though strangely enough it was never 
printed or published in SchUtz*B life-time, and 
only appeared in print for the first time in 1873, 
edited by Carl Riedel of Leipzig. It is a smskll 
Passion Oratorio on the Seven Words from the 
Cross. This work is of importance as con- 
tributing some new elements to the development 
of the later Passion Music. First, the part of 
the Evangelist is no longer based on the liturgical 
intonation, as in the * Resurrection ' oratorio of 
1623, but takes the form of the new Arioso 
Becitative. For the sake of variety Schutz 
divides this part among different solo voices, and 
sets it twice in the form of a quartet. Next, 
the work is opened and concluded with a chorus 
^s-part with basso continuo) expressive of the 
feelings of Christians at the contemplation of our 
Lord upon the Cross. After the opening, and 
again before the concluding chorus, there occurs 
a short 5-part instrumental symphony, which has 
been aptly described as an ideal raising and 
dropping of the curtain before and after the 
action. The instruments to be used are not 
specified, but strings are probably more intended 
than anything else. The part of our Lord differs 
from the other parts in having a 3-part instru- 
mental accompaniment. This probably origi- 
nated out of the custom in previous ' Passions ' 
(as followed in Scandelli's * Eesurrection * for 
instance), of setting the words of our Lord in 
4 vocal parts. Schutz here improved upon the 
idea, first timidly suggested by himself in his 
' Resurrection/ of giving the words of a single 
character to a single voice, for the sake of 
VOL. IV. FT, 6. 
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dramatic consistency, and assigning the ac- 
companying parts to the instruments. The way 
in which this accompaniment is carried out 
deserves to be noticed. It is neither in the old 
style nor in the new, but a curious combination 
of both; the lower part is identical with the 
basso continuo for sustaining the harmony 
throughout : the other two parts are written in 
the polyphonic style with the voice, consisting of 
imitations either preceding or following the vocal 
phrase. It is well known how Bach in his 
' Matthaus-Passion ' developed this idea of a 
special accompaniment to the words of our Lord, 
Burroimding Him as it were with a halo. Na- 
turally there are no arias in the modem sense 
in Schiitz's work, all is in the form of expressive 
recitative. A touching simplicity and tender- 
ness distinguish the whole work. In 1648 
appeared his ' Musicalia ad Chorum Sacrum,' a 
work in quite a different style from those last 
mentioned, and showing a reaction in Schutz's 
mind against the exclusive claims of the modem 
'Manier.' It consists of 29 pieces to German 
words, for 5, 6, and 7 voices, in the old motet 
or strictly polyphonic style, in which the bassus 
generalis or continuus may be dispensed with (as 
the title says, * Wobei der Bassus Generalis auf 
Gutachten und Begehren, nicht aber aus Noth- 
wendigkeit zugleich auch zu befinden ist '). In 
the pre&ce he expresses the opinion that no one 
will become a capable musician who has not first 
acquired skill in strict contrapuntal work with- 
out the use of the basso continuo. Personal reasons 
to some extent combined with artistic reasons to 
produce the reaction in favour of the older school 
of music as against the new, to which we 
have referred. From 1647 onwards, in spite 
of the many personal sacrifices he had made on 
behalf of the Elector's capelle, as for instance 
by paying or increasing out of his own salary 
the salaries of others of the musicians, he ap- 
pears to have suffered so many annoyances in 
connection with it as caused him to have almost 
a disgust for the further cultivation of music 
at Dresden, and induced him to solicit over 
and over again in 1651-55 dismissal from the 
Elector's service. The new Italian element in 
the chapel was very different from the old, 
Schfitz was getting involved in continual differ- 
ences and »|uabbles with a new Italian colleague 
Bontempi. Italian art was losing its earlier 
seriousness of purpose, turning its back upon its 
older traditions, and aiming simply at the 
amusement of princes and their courts, and thus 
acquiring a popularity dangerous to higher 
ventures of art. The Elector however refused 
to accept the resignation of his Capellmeister, 
and after 1655 affurs improved somewhat, so 
far as Schutz was pereonaily concerned, so that 
he continued quietly at his post for the remain- 
ing sixteen years of his life. 

In 1657 he published 'Zwolf geistliche 
Gesange * a 4 for small choirs, a work which we 
might call a German Communion and Evening 
Service, consisting, as it does, mainly of settings 
of the chief portions of the Liturgy in order, viz. 
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the Kyrie, Gloria, Nioene Creed, Wordi of In- 
stitutLon (usoally Appointed to be Bang in early 
Lutheran liturgies), a Commonion Psakn, Port 
Communion Thanksgiving, then a Magnificat 
and Litany, etc. From 1657-61 our composer 
would seem to have been occupied with the task 
enjoined on him by the new elector, that of com- 
posing additional melodies for Becker's Psalter, 
already mentioned ; work which apparently gave 
him more trouble than it was worth, and 
hindered him from devoting himself to other 
more congenial work, la the prefi&ce to this 
Psalter, 1661, he says that ' to confess the truth, 
he would rather have spent the few remaining 
years of his life in revising and completing other 
Works which he had begun, requiring more skill 
and invention' ('mehr sinnreichen Liventi- 
onen *). It is greatly to be regretted that the 
next work with which Schflts occupied himself 
has been preserved to us in so incomplete a form. 
It was a setting of the story of the ^irth of our 
Lord, and as a Christmas oratorio would have 
been a fitting companion-work to his earlier 
'Easter' oratorio and his later 'Passions-Musik.* 
Only the part of the Evangelist, in recitative 
with bass accompaniment, has been preserved to 
os; but the preface to this (1664) contains a 
specification of 10 so-called 'Concerte ' for various 
voices and instruments which were to come in 
at different points of the narrative. The intro- 
duction, for mstance, consisted of the title (' Die 
Geburt, etc.') set for 4 vocal and 5 instrumental 
parts ; the message of the Angel was set for 
soprano solo with accompaniment of 3 violettas 
and I violone ; the Chorus of Angels for 6 voices 
with violins and violas ; the words of the Shep- 
herds for 3 alto voices with 2 flutes and bassoon ; 
of the Wise Men for 3 tenor voices with 2 
violins and bassoon ; of the High Priests for 4 
bass voices and 2 trombones ; and so on with the 
rest of the work. The loss of these concerted 
movements is the more to be regretted, as they 
would doubtless have shown Schtits's maturer 
views on instrumentation and the combination 
of voices and instruments. The last work of 
Schtitz preserved to us, and perhaps his most 
famous work, is his setting of the story of the 
Passions, four settings in all, after the four 
Evangelists. This work was never published in 
his own life«time, and the only original copy 
extant is that of the St. John Passion, presented 
by the composer himself to the Duke of Wolfen- 
btittel, and now in the library at Wolfenbiittel. 
The only copy of the other settings is that made 
by a later hand in 1690, regarding which see 
below in list of Schiitz's works. As we now 
have the work, it is for voices alone without 
instruments. It is, therefore, as if the composer 
here wished to denounce the mere external 
advantages of the newer concerted and dramatic 
style for the sake of showing how the spirit of it 
could be retained and applied to the purely vocal 
and older polyphonic style. For what specially 
distinguishes this Passions-Musik, is the series 
of brief choruses of surprising dramatic energy 
and truth of expression, yet never overstepping 
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the bounds of devout reverence inspired by tbt 
subject. Otherwise the work is more irarely 
liturgical than later Passions, not having^ mnm 
and chorales to interrupt the narrative and give 
that variety of interest so needed for modem ooaoert 
performance. Each Passion is opened aooosdzcf 
to old custom with a setting of the title (*tbe Pss- 
sion etc ') and closed with a devotional dxtem 
in motet style, the text taken from some fiMnfliar 
Church hymn. The rest of the work, is wiittes 
in unaccompanied recitative, though parte of ri 
may have been meant to be accompanied in tl» 
manner susigested by Schfitz himself in his ' Be- 
surrection.^In the * St. Matthew ' the recitatiTe 
has more of melodic expressiveness than in tkt 
other Passions. The ' St. Mark ' is peculiar is 
combining the greatest monotony of recita tm 
with the richest dramatic character m tfe 
choruses. Dr. Spitta, the editor of the new com- 
plete edition of Schtits's works, is inclined, oa 
this and other grounds, to have some donbte as 
to the authenticity of the * St. Mark Paosioii ' 
(see his pre&ce pp. xx, xxi.) But the fact <^ its 
being joined with the other undoubtedly aatbea- 
tic Passions without anything to indicate ils 
being by a difiTerent author, is sufficient to oai- 
weigh mere suspicions. These * Passions,* oan- 
prened, and so far adapted to the reqairemeDti 
of modem performance, have been repeatedly 
produced with considerable success by the Hiedei- 
sohe Verein of Leipzig. 

To p. 466, L 6 from end, add In his later 
years Schdtz's powers began to fail, especially Ui 
sense of hearing; and we are told, when he 
could no longer go out, he spent the moat of hii 
time in the readingof Holy Soripture and spiritual 
books. His last attempts at composition wqr 
settings of portions of tne 119th Psalm ; and 00 
verse indeed of that psalm could have been mors 
fittinglv chosen as the motto of both his persooal 
life and his art-work than that on whi^ he was 
last engaged, but left unfinished : ' Thy statutes 
have l^n my songs in the house of my pilCTim- 
age.' He is the ^e predecessor of Hand^ and 
Bach, not so much in the mere form of his work, 
as the spirit. If in the dramatized Biblical scenes 
of his 'Syinphoniae Sacrae,' he is more eepedally 
Handel's predecessor, in his Passion Music he is 
Bach*s. Both Handel and Bach simply brought 
to perfection what lay in germ in Heioricb 
Schutz. His great merit consists in this, 
that at a time when the new dramatic style 
was threateninif the complete overthrow of the 
older polyphomc style, he saw how to retain the 
advantages of both, and laboured to engraft the 
one upon the other. It was thus he prepared 
the way for the greater work of Handel and 
Bach after him. The rather singular coinci- 
dence of Schutz*s birth-year being exactly a 
hundred years earlier than the birth-year of 
Handel and Bach, brought about on the occasioa 
of the keeping of the bicentenary of the two 
latter, in 1885, a great revival of interest in 
the work of their forerunner, which has had 
this practical result at least, the b^^ning of 
the publication of a monumental edition of 
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his works by Messn. Breitkopf & Hartel of 
lieipzig. 

The following is a list of Schiitz's works, 
based on Eitner, Monatshefte fttr Musikge- 
sohichte, xviii. pp. 47fiEl 

I. WOBKS FUBLISHBD Df UFSTDIX. 

I. n primo lllm) de lUdrlgall do Henrioo 8«<lUrlo Alemftnno. 
Vvnioo. 16U. Dedlosl«d to LandRraf Morltz of HeiM-Ouael. Con- 
tatna U Madrigals afi^ and 1 DUlogo a 8. (This work U said In 
l iMi gha M's ' OMchlchto der Muslk,' 1. p. U6, to b« lost, but Eltner says 
a complete copy exicM in the Library at Caasel.) 

8. S Plteee d'oceasSoo. entitled ' Conoerte.' poblUhad aeparately. 
Dreadttn. 1618. 

5. Psalmen Darlds lamiiit •tllcben MoCeten und Ooneerten mlt 
•cht und mehr Stlmmen, nebenst andem zwalen Oapellen dass dero 
etllehe anf drei und Tier Ohor nach Bellebung gebraucht werden 
kOnnen. wie auch mit belgeRigten Basso Contluuo Tor die Orgei. 
Lftuten, Chltaron. etc. Drewlen. Ul«. Oonulns 96 Psalms. 

4. Psalm cxxzill. for 8 voices with Basso Gontlnuo, oomposed for his 
brother^ wedding. Lelpilg. 1619. 

fi. STocharma Mosicum tribus Chorls adomatum, ete. A pltee 
d'oocaslon for the restoration of peace In Silesia. Vratlslaw, 16S1. 

6. Hlstorla der frOhlichen und slegrelohen Auferstehung unsers 
«lnigBn ErlOsers and Sellgmacbers Jesa Ohrlsti. In fQrstllchen 
OMwUen Oder Zlmmem um die Osterllche zelt zu gelstllcher Becrea- 
don fOgHchen zu gebrauchen. Dresden, 16S3. An Oratorio on the 
' Besurrectiou of Ohrist.' The title shows that It was Intended as 
well for Chamber performance as for Church. 

7. Elegy on the Death of 'FOrstln Pran Sophia, Herzogln zu 
Sachsen/ Melody with Basso Cont. Text by Schtitz hlmselt Frei- 
berg. 1623. 

8. Cantlones Saerae quatuor Tocum. cum Basso ad Organwn. 
Freiberg, 1625. Contains 41 pieces a 4 nith Latin words. 

9. De Vitae fugacltate, Aria quinque Tocum sui>ra Bassum Oon- 
Unuum. Freiberg. 1635. A pidoe d'occaston. 

10b Psalmen Davids. In Teutsche Beimen gebracht dureh D. Cor- 
nellum Beckem . . . nach gemelner Contrapunetsart in 4 Stimmen 
gestellt . . . Freiberg. 1628. Contains 92 new melodies by Schfitz 
himself and 11 others harmonised by him. An edition, Gdstrow, 
1640. was published for use In Mecklenburgh-Schwerln. A later 
enlarged edition, with melodies for all the Psalms, appeared. 
Dresden. 16^1. 

II. Symphonlae Saerae . . . varlis Toctbus ao Instrumentls aeco- 
modatae a 3, 4, S^ 6. Opus eccleslastloum secundum. Venice. 16S9. 
Dedicated to the Elector of Saxony. Contains 80 settings of Latin 
taxts. 

13. ' Das Ist Je gewlsslich wahr.' A motet for 6 voices fai memory 
of Johann Hermann Schein, died 1631. Dedicated to Schein's widow 
and children. Dresden. 1681. 

15. Srster Thell Kleiner gelstllchen Ooneerten. mit 1. 2. 3. 4. und 
6 Stimmen sammt beigefOgten Basso Cont. Leipzig, 1636. Contains 
17 pieces to German words. 

14. Muslcallsohe Ezequlen . . . mit 6, 8. tmd mehr Stlmmeo zn 
gebrauchen. Dresden. 1636. Contains 3 funeral pieces. 

19. Anderer Thell Kleiner gelstllchen Ooneerten. mlt 1. 2. 3. 4. und 

6 Stimmen. sammt beigefOgten Basso Gontlnuo vor die Orgel. 
Dresden, 1639. Contains 81 pieces, texts German and Latin. 

16. Sympbonlarum Sacrarum Secanda Pars . . . Deutsche Conoerte 
mlt 3. 4. B nAmlieh elner. zwo. dreien Vocal- und zwelen Instni- 
mental-Stimmen . . . Opus Decimum. Dresden, 1647. Dediotted to 
Christian V. of Denmark. Contains 27 pieces. German words. 

17. Muslealla ad Chorum sacrum. Oelstliche Chor-Mosik mit & 6 

7 Stimmen. beldes Vocaliter und Instrumentaliter zu gebrauchen! . '. 
Opus Undeoimum. Dresden, 164^ Dedicated to the Bdrgermelster 
etc. of Leipzig out of respect for the Choir of the Thomas-Schule. 
Contains 29 Motets to German vrords. 

18. Symphonlanim Sacrarum Tertla Pars. Deutsche Concerto mlt 
^ 6,7, 8, nimlich 3, 4. S, 6. Vocal und zwelen Instmmental-SUm- 
men . . . Opus Duodecimum. Dresden. 1660. 

19. Oanticum B. Simeonis. German text of Nunc Dlmittls, 2 set- 
tlnp for 6 voices. (Not perfectly preserved.) 

90. ZwOir GelBtUcbe GesAnge a 4. Ffir Kleine Cantoreien. Opus 
Deelmum Tertlnm. Dresden. 1657. 

21. Hlstorla der Freuden- and Gnaden-relchen Gebart Gottes and 
Marten Sohnes. Jesu Ohrlsti . . . Vocaliter und Instrumentaliter In 
die MuBlk versetzt. Dresden. 1064. A Christmas Oratorio, but only 
imperfectly preserved. 

II. WOBKS UNPUBLISHED IN LIFETIME. 

1. Die Sieben Worte unsers lieben ErlOsers and Sellgmacbers Jesu 
Christi, so Er am Stamm des helligen Kreuzes gesprocben, ganz 
beweglich geseUt . . . Parts in manuscript preserved In the Library 
at Csssel. discovered In 1855 by O. Kade, and flnt published In 
Score and adapted for modem performance by Carl Biedel. Leinxia 
1878. *^"' 

2. Hlstoria des Leidens und Sterbens unsers Herrens Jesu Christt 
a. Nach dem Evangelisten St. Matthaeus. b. Nach St. Marcus, 
e. Nseh St. Lucas, d. Nach St. Johannes. An older form of the 
Johannes Passion exists In MS. 1665. Of the four Passions together 
there ezlsU only a copy made by J. Z. Grandig in 1690. now In the 
Leipzig Stadt Bibllothek. 

& Various single motets and concoted pleoas, ennmenUed by 
EltDtr. M.f.M.0.. XTlil. pp. 62, 67-7a 
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1. ' Daidine.' Opera, performed 1627. Gennan test by Oplti. after 
tha original by BInuccinl. 

2. A Ballet with Dialogue and BecltaUva. composed for the mai^ 
riage of Johann Georg II. of Saxony. 1638. (Another Ballet. * Von 
Zusammenkunft und Wlrkung VII. Planeten.' existing In MB., U 
conjecturally ascribed to SchQtz In Eltner's LUt, M. f. M. G. xvIU. 
p.«9.) 

All Schfltz's MS. remains at Dresden were destroyed by lira, 1780. 
The same fate befel In 1794 what be may have left at Copenhagen. 

rv. NEW EDITION IN SCOBE. 

Begun on tht Teroentanary of the compoear's Birthday. 188S. 

Halnrlch Sehfltc. Sammtliohe Werke. edited by Friedrich Obry- 
sander and PhUIpp Spitta. and published by Messrs. Breitkopf * 
Hirtel, Leipzig. Seven volumes have been issued up to the present 
time, of which the contents are as follows :— 

Vol. 1 contains the 'Besurrectlon' Oratorio, the Passiona-Musik 
after the four Evangelists, the Seven Words from the Crou. and in 
an Appendix the Imperfect Christmas Oratorio, and tha older form 
of tha Johanne»-PasaIon. 

Vols. 9 and 3 conutn the Psalms and Motati of 1619. 

Vol. 4. Cantlones Saerae. 162S. 

Vol. 5. Symphonlae Saerae, Fart L 1629. 

Vol. 6, GelstUehe (Tonoerte of 1636 and 16». 

Vol. 7. Symphonlae Saerae. Part U. 1647. [J.R.M.] 

SCHULHOF, Julius. Correct name to 

SCHULHOPF. 

SCHUMANN, RoBEBT Alexander. P. 
390 6, 1. II from bottom, for Znccamaglio read 
Zuccalmaglio. P. 4040, 1. 11, for now read 
afterwards. P. 409 J, 1. 6, for poem read story. 
P* 413 a* in the first musical example the pause 
should be over the last note, not the last note 
but one. P. 4136, 1. 5, for trombones read 
trumpets. Add that a complete edition of the 
works of Schumann has been undertaken by 
the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, who are also 
issuing a * Volksausgabe ' of the same at a very 
moderate price. 

SCHUMANN. Clara Josbphinb. P. 423 a, 
L I, add that she came to England in 1885, 
1886, 1887, and 1888. 

SCHUND, Joachim, one of the oldest known 
organ builders, made the organ of St. Thomas's 
at Leipzig in 1356. [V. de P.] 

SCHUPPANZIGH. Ionaz. In the musical 
example on p. 424 b, the time-signature should 
be 6-8, not 6-4. In the first bar of the fourth 
stave of the same, the treble clef should be re- 
stored before the word * Wir.* 

SCHWAKBROOK, Thomas, a Gennan, was 
in the employ of Renatus Harris, the organ 
builder. Early in the i8th century he left Lon- 
don to live at Warwick, and built many noble 
instruments. His masterpiece was the organ of 
St. Michael's, Coventry, built in 1733, which 
cost £1400. The latest mention of him is in 1 75 2, 
when he improved the organ of Worcester Cathe- 
dral. See vol. ii. p. 596a. [V. de P.J 

8C0RDATURA. In the second musical ex. 
ample it should be mentioned that the player 
reads the music as if the scordatura had not 
been introduced, so that the first phrase sounds 
in the key of A. Line 4 below the example,y(>r 
(a) read {c). 

SCOTISH MUSIC. P. 451 6, at the bottom 
of the column should be added a notice of the 
excellent set of twelve Scotish songs arranged 
by Max Bruoh, and published by Leuckart of 
Breslau. 
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SCRIBE, EuaiNE. In the list of librettos, 
correct date of ' La Fiancee * to 1829. 

SECHTER. P. 455 J, 1. 13 from bottom, 
add [See vol. iii. p. 353 a.]. 

SEE. THE CONQUERING HERO COMES. 
P. 457 a, 1. a,/or 1747 read 1748. 

SEGUIN. Add that Mrs. Seguin died in 
New York, in August 1888. 

SEIDL, Anton, bom May 7, 1850, at Pesth, 
was entered as a pupil at the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium iu Oct. 1870. Early in 1872 he went to 
Bayreuth, and was there employed by Wagner 
to make the first copy of the soore of the Nibelun- 
gen tetralogy. He also assisted at the festival 
in Aug. 1876. In 1879, through Wagner's re- 
commendation, he obtained the post of conduc- 
tor at the Leipzig Opera House, and retained it 
until 1 88a, when he went upon a long tour 
through Germany, Holland, England, Italy, etc 
in the capacity of conductor of Angelo Neu- 
mann*s * Nibelungen ' opera troupe. The per- 
formances were not altogether faultless: it is 
true that the vocalists were good, but the great 
music drama was reproduced in a sadly mutilated 
condition. Yet Seidl proved himself to be an 
energetic conductor, and was personally success- 
fuL In 1883 he became conductor at the Bre- 
men Opera House. Early in 1885 he married 
the well-known soprano singer, Frl. Kraus, and 
in Septemberof that year accepted the post of con- 
ductor at the New York German Opera House, 
which post he has now satisfactorily filled for 
three successive seasons. [C.A.] 

SENNET. It should be added that the name is 
probably derived from Seven, and may indicate 
a flourish of seven notes, as suggested in Stainer 
and Barrett's * Dictionary of Musical Terms.' 

SENZA. Add that in the 'Sanctus' of 
Verdi*s Requiem both the terms »enza mUura 
and Menza tempo occur. 

SERENADE. The Italian word Serenata is 
almost undoubtedly allied to Sera, evening, 
which gives a more satisfactory definition tlum 
that given in the Dictionary. P. 467 a, L 19, 
/or fenestra read finestra. 

SEROFF, A, N. Line 9 from end of article, 
add dny of death, Feb. i. 

SERVAIS. Add date of death of Josbph, 
Aug. 29, 1885. 

SFORZANDO. Last line of article,/or Va- 
riations, etc., read Variation 3. 

SGAMBATI,G. AddthatinMayi884hewa8 
invited as representative of Italy to the inter- 
national concerts at the Trocad^ro in Paris, 
where he conducted his first symphony. In 
1886 he was named one of the five corresponding 
members of the French Institut to fill the place 
vacated by the death of Liszt. 

In 1887 ^^ ^^ invited to conduct his second 
■jnnphony and to execute his first quintet at the 
great musical festival of the Tonkunstler-Ver- 
■ammlung, in Cologne. 
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To the list of works add the foUorwing z — 

Op. 17. Qu&rtet for itrings In Db. PrAlode. V&Iae. Air. fill in mi^ 

IS. Four pieces for TF.: Pre- Etude mAodiqu« .- • Ok^rsaah rsr 

ladfo. Vflcchio minuet- one Toloe. with ordvtsxrmi •Boan- 

to, NeniA. Toccmtft. putlment : • Sxnapbonj Sjr fe. 

U. Four Italian Songi. orcheetra. already pufm^ul x 

90. Three Nocturnes Ibr FF. Boin«, and at tbe fe g tlvn l cf t^ 

Foot Bongs without opus nnmher. Tonkfknstlar - Veraftaaaalvav b 

The following are to be publish- Cologne, 
ad shortly: Salt* for PF. (op. O), fF.H2.] 

SHAKE. P. 480 6, last lUya but oae <d 
music type, the first note should be a semiquaver. 
P. 483 6, second stave of music type, the last 
three notes should be E, not G. P. 484 a, ex- 
ample 43, it should be mentioned thjtt Vcs 
Btilow, in his edition of Cramer's studies^ inter- 
prets this passage in a precisely opposite sesxK 
to that given in the Dictionary, directiii^ the 
shake to be performed as in example 44 of the 
article. 

SHIELD, William. P. 487 a, L 19 from 

bottom, for * Priar Bacon ' r^id * Harlequia 
Friar B.icon.* In the same list of wc»>]u, under 
date 1793, add * Sprigs of LaureU Under 1794 
add * Netiey Abbey? Under 1 797, ' Wicklow 
Gold Mines/ and for 1708, * The Farmer.' Add 
that he was appointed Master of the King's 
Music in 1817. 

SHINNER, Emilt, bom at Cheltenham, Julj 
7, 1 86a, began the study of the violin at the age 
of seven. In 1874 she went to Berlin, and fer 
two years studied under H. Jaoobeen, a po|H] oi 
Joachim's, female violinists not being^ at that 
time admissible to the Hochsohule. In 1S76 
this restriction was taken away, and Mias Shinner 
was among the first admitted. In October 1877 
she became a pupil of Joachim's, and remaiiied 
with him for three years. In Feb. 18S1 she 
came to London, and after being heard at several 
private concerts (among others at one given by 
the Bach Choir), made her d^ut at a concert 
given by Mr. H. R. Bird in the Kensington Town 
Hall, in Brahms's Sonata in G, etc At the 
London Musical Society's concert of June 99, 
1882, she played David's concerto in £ minor 
with great success, and since that time has held 
a high position among English artists, her style 
being pure and refined, and her power of in- 
terpreting works of a high intellectujil order being 
very remarkable. Eariy in 1889 she married 
Capt. A.F.LiddelL [MJ 

SHIRREFF, Jahi. Add date of death, Dec 
23, 1883. 

SHORE. line 3 firom end of article, for 1 750 
read 1752. 

SHUDI, Joshua, harpsichord maker and 
pupil of Bnrkat Shudi (vol. iii. p. 488), appears 
from his advertisement in the Gasetteer of 
Jan. I a, 1767, to have set up for himself abont 
that time at the Gh)lden Guitar, Silver Street^ 
Grolden Square, London. An advertisement 
of his widow, Manr Shudi, then of Berwick 
Street, St. James's, m the * Public Advertiser* ' 
of Jan. 16, 1775, announces his death and her 
continuance of Uie business, and as there is a 
fine harpsichord still existing, said to have a 
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romantic history, and bearing the name and 
date of Joshua Shudi, 1779, it is evident that 
she continued to use her late husband's name, 
or dated instruments of his make when she 
sold them. [A.J.H.] 

SIEGE OF ROCHELLE, THE. Omit the 
last sentence of the article, as the subject has 
nothing to do with that of * Linda di Chamouni.' 

SIEGFRIED. See under Walkum, vol. iv. 
p. 376&. 

SIGNATURE. P. 493, add in the original 
edition of Bach*8 Art of Fugue, as well as in man v 
old publications and MSS., the signatures of Bd 
and £b are thus given — 
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The true explanation of the omission of the 
last flat or sharp from the signature referred to 
on p. 4935, is probably to be found in the in- 
fluence of the ancient modes. 

SILAS, Edodakd. Add that three Mytho- 
logical Pieces for orchestra were played at the 
Philharmonic Concert of May 17, 1888. 

SILVANA. See vol. iii. p. 533 h. 

SIMONE BOCCANEGRA. See vol. iii. 
p. 533*. 

SINICO. See vol. iii. p. 534 a, 

SINGING. P. 5106, last line but one, omit 
Nicolino and. (Nicolini was a sopranist.) 

SIREN. Last line but one of article, for 
ToNOMETEB read Scheiblbb. 

SIROE. See vol. iii. p. 534 a. 

SISTINE CHAPEL, ABcmyss o» the. 
For centuries past the jealousy with which these 
archives have been guarded by the Capellani 
Cantori Pontificii, their official custodians, has 
led to the circulation of many mysterious re- 
ports concerning them. All the trustworthy 
m formation we formerly possessed on the sub^ 
ject is contained in a few scattered notices in 
the works of Adami ^ and Baini ; ^ and this 
amounted to little more than the certainty that 
they contained a priceless collection of works by 
the £ccle8i;istical Composers of the 15 th and 
1 6th centuries. A large proportion of these 
treasures was, however, destroyed by fire, during 
the sack of Rome in 1527.' Again, between the 
years 1678 and 1688, further havoc was made, 
through the carelessness of the then * protet- 
tore,* Cardinal Rospigliosi, after whose death, in 
1688, it was found that numberless title-pages, 
and other portions of the finest MSS., had 
been stolen, for the sake of the miniatures and 
illuminations with which they were adorned.* 
Between the years 1721 and 1724, the greater 
number of volumes in the collection were re- 
bound, and * restored * by order of Pope Innocent 
XIII. Some volumes may possibly have been 

1 ' OasarTAzioni per b«D regolftro 11 Ooro d«i Oantori della Oftppdla 
PontlflcU; p«r Ant. de* Ro»»l (Bom*. 1711). 

3 Uetnorie «torleo-ciiliche della tIU a d«U« opera di O. P. d4 
FalettHn*', da Gulieppe Balnl (Boma, 1928). 

3 Halnl. in op. cU. Tom. ii. p. SIO. Note 694. < lb. tl. SO. mcU. 



preserved by this process; but the operation 
was performed with such carelessness, that 
works, and parts of works, were bound to- 
gether at random, only because they happened 
to correspond in size, while the edges were so 
ruthlessly cut down, that, in many cases, clefs, 
initial letters, and composers' names were com- 
pletely cut away. Finally, during the occupation 
of Rome by the French revolutionary soldiers, in 
1 798, a certain *citoyen' Mesplet, who was nom- 
inated ' Commissaire des Beaux Arts,' took 
poasession of the keys, but was recalled before 
much harm had been done ; and, though the 
volumes were soon afterwards removed to a room 
used for the breeding of poultry, and placed in 
the custody of the hen- wife, Badni found them, 
after the departure of the French, much less in- 
jured than could have been reasonably expected.' 

Until within the last few years, this was all 
that we knew, in connection with the archives. 
But all doubts are now removed. By permission 
of Pope Leo XIII, Dom. Fr. Xav. Haberl, 
Director of the School of Church Music at 
Regensburg, began, in the year 1883, an ex- 
haustive critical examination of the Archives, 
and, after continuous study, has published a 
complete bibliographical and thematic catalogue 
of the Collection,* containing a mine of informa- 
tion entirely new to the public. 

From this most valuable work we learn that the 
collection contains 269 numbered volumes, and 
many others not numbered, mostly in large folio, 
written on vellum, or thick hand-made paper, 
boimd in white or brown leather, with heavy 
clasps of steel or brass, and adorned with mag- 
nificent illustrations by the great masters of the 
15 th and 1 6th centuries. The MSS. date from 
the year 1458, to the end of the Polyphonic 
period ; and the voice-parts are generally arranged 
on opposite pages, in the form called Cantu9 
lateralis."* Of the numbered volumes, 224 are 
in MS. and 45 printed. In a6 volumes the 
music is Gregorian. Among the printed works, 
are six volumes published by Petrucci* (Nos. 
335 — 238), the twelve volumes of Masses, and 
nearly a complete set of the other works, by 
Palestrina, published during his life-time and 
that of his son Igino. Compositions by Pales- 
trina are also continued in 61 of the MS. 
volumes, which include 44 Masses, 104 Mo- 
tets, Improperia, Lamentationes, Miserere, and 
Magnificat. 

A few volumes in the collection are of special 
interest. 

No. 22 contains the earliest copy of the Misaa 
Papffi Marcelli in existence. When the three 
Masses written by Palestrina in 1565 were 
submitted for approval to the Commission of 
Cardinals, it was ordered that copies should be 
made of them, for preservation in the archives, 
and, that the Missa Paps Marcelli should be 

■ Bainl. i. 778. nolt 879. 

• ' BIbUocraphUcher und tbematlscher Musik-katalog des Pftptt- 
Ilchen Kapellarcblvei Im Vatican zu Bom. von Fr. Xav. Haberi 
(Lelpilff. bet Breltkopf A Uirtel. 1888). 

1 Bee Past-Books, vol. tv. p. 739 a. 

• See PatT-BooM. vol. Jv. p. T^ b. 
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transcribed in letters of extraordinary size.^ The 
three masses are now boTind together, in the 
volumes in question ; but, when this was ' re- 
stored/ in 1734, some other works were bound 
up with them. The present contents of the 
volume 



No 82. (ft) Missft, En dotOeiir et trlitesse. Heel Baa- 
douyn. 

(b) Missa (dated 1568), Bobledo. 

(c) Miwa. in Modes m and IV (now known 

as * lUumlna ooulos meos '). Palestrma. 

(d) Missa Papae Maroelu. Palestrina. 
}e) Missa, in Mode Vn. Palestrina. 

(f) Missa, Ultimi miei sospirL II Bono. 

Vols. 205-206 ^ contain Palestrina's ' Impro- 

Eeria,* and la settings of the 'Miserere*; one, 
y an anonymous author, and the remainder by 
Dentice, Fr. Guerrero, Palestrina, Teofilo Gar- 
garo, Fr. Anerio, Fel. Anerio. Giov. M. Nanini, 
Bugg. Giovanelli, and Gregorio Allegri — the 
last-named work being the famous composition 
sung, with so much effect, at Rome, during Holy 
Week. ' The Miserere of Bai, sung, for many 
years, in alternation with that of Allegri, is 
continued in Nos. 203-204.* 

The following is the list of Composers— many 
of them otherwise altogether unknown— whosw 
works are contained in the MS. volumes. 

N.B. Names wlthont any distinguishing mark are 
ftttached to MS8. only; names marked t, to printed 
works only ; names marked *, to both. 

Affost. Agazzari : Alex. Agricola*: Greg. Allegri; 
Clmst. Ameyden; Fel. Anerio; Fr. Anerio; Jo. Ani- 
m^^tj Aicadelt; Ch. d'Argentil ; Tomm. Bai ; Gius. 
Baini; I^oel Baudouyn; Hotlnet Barra; Ph.Basiron 
Jo. Beausseron; Ant. Bencini: Jo de Billhon; Jo. 
Biordi; Ant. Bmmel • ; Jo. Bnuaen ; Jo. Brunet; 
Ant. Busnoys; Glnus Angelas Oapponius; Firmin 
Oaron; Oari«ntra8soM=©. Genet); OttCatalam 
Pet Certon \ fjo. Certori f ; Ant. Oifra t : Claudin • ( = 01. 
de Sermisy) ; Clemens non papa ; Clibano : I^y»et 
Compere; Jo. ConsiUum; Barth. del. Cort; J. P. Oo- 
lonna tj P«t. Cotint; Giov. Costanxi; Arc. Cnvelli* 
Fabr. Dentice; Josquin Despres*: Ant. Divitis; I>e 
Domarto; Josquinus Dor; G. Dnfay; Vr. Durwite; 
Eloy ; Eustachlus de monte regah ; La Fage ; vino. 
Fauffues: Giov. Batt. Fassrini ; Ferabosco; C. Festa* ; 
Ant; de Fevin • ; Bobinet de Fevin ; Fr. Fo§{gia ^o- 
liot : Mathurin Forestyn ; Fomarino ; Fremin : Fres- 
neau; Fr. Guerrero; Jo.GaUus; Theo. Gargari ; Ant. 
Gardanet; Gascongne; Gaspar (Qy. Werbeoke); Jo. 
Ghisellint; Bog. Giovanelli; VUic. de Grandis ; Fr. 
Guerrero; beo.delaHelet- flesdin; C.Heyns: J. de 
Hillanas: Jachef (Qy. = Jachetto, Jaquet) ; Maitre 
Jehan ((jy. de Ferrara) ; N. Jomelli ; Isaao : Jac. de 
Kerle t ;^tef. Lando + ; L'hentier ; Orl. de Lmsus f ; 
Fr. de Layollet; Alfbns. Lobo t ; Alex. Lonk ; Ja 
Irnpi*; Lupus ;t Tib. Massainof; Maylard; Curtiua 
Mancini: Tiburtlus Mancini; Luca Marenzio; Agost. 
Martini ; Ja Martini ; A. Michot ; , Vino. Mi- 
■onne; Binaldo da Montagnanat; CL Monteverde; 
Christoph. Morales.: Pet. Moulu,; Jo. Mouton*; 
BomuloNaldi ; Giov. Mar. Naninl ; Jos. de Nebra: Jac. 
Obrecht; Flam. Oddus: Jo. Okeghem: Ortia; M. de 
Orto; Pet. Pari. Paciottit; Jo. Petr. Al. Palestrina*; 
Dom.Pane»; Fr.Parisius; Jo. Parvi: Pasquin ; Vine 
Pellegrini t; Penet; Jo. le Petit; Phihppon : Lovset 
Pieton; PinteUi; M.Pipelare*; Pasouale Pisaxi ; GuU. 
Prevostt; Prioris: LorenaoBatti; (Jean) Begis; Jean 
(BlchafortM; Melohior Bobledo; Bosellit; II. Bosso; 
Petms, (Person or Perisson) de la Bue • ; Jusquinus de 
Sala; ^o.Sartont; Balth. Sartori ; A. Soarlata ; Barth. 
Scobedo ; Scribano ; Sermisy {vide CJaudln) ; Ph. Sid- 
liani; ^dr.deSilva; Matt. SimonelU; Fr.Surianot; 
Pet. Ant. Tamburini ; Jo. Tinctoris ; Bern- Vaoquerai ; 

1 Balnl. Tom. I. p. »a 8«e slio. ▼ol. II. p. «ff o. 

s Baini'i deicilptlon of these two fiunoiu Tolumoi dUbn mate- 
rlsUy from thai glTcn bj Haberl. He deeeribes them m No*. !»►- 
in; and. smong other dlflerence*. mentloni a 'MJiererB' by 0. 
Fetta. and another, bj Sante Naldlnl. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the Tolumw are the same. (See Balnl'a ' Mamorle,' Tom. 
IL pp. 1»4-W, mot* bn.) 

* See also Tol. 11. p. 836. « lb. 
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Jo. alia Venture ; Ph. Verdelot : Jo. Viaidot ; Vro 
PhiLVitali; T. L. Vittoria • ; P.deVQberst; I^bt.^ 
Vorda ; Adr. Willaert • ; Jo. Wraedo, Bxiiseiuxs ; JaL 

Zacchini; Annib. Zoila ^ , ^_. 

(Some few modem Composers hav« alao w«aa«a« 
their works to the Library ; among others, A firte n oe tm 
Fage, and Gaetano Donizetti.) 

Besides the volumes of music, tlie aurduvoe 
contain a vast mass of documents r el ifc tin g to t^ 
history and management of the Papal C lw i rs , 
which are not noticed in Haberre otKerwist 
exhaustive catalogue. [\V.S.B-j 

SIVORI, Camille C. See voL iii. p. 5^ «> 
where (line a of article), /or June 6, 1817 Tead 
Oct. 35. 1815. 

SLOPER, E. H. LxKDSAT. Add date of death, 
Julys, 1887. 

SMART. P. 638 a, L i,for Nov. as r^d 
Nov. 37. 

SMETANA, P. Among his works znention 
should be made of the symphonic poems * Wal- 
lensteins Lager,* * Richard HI,' and *Hak<si 
Jarl,* as well as of his successful ' Lnatepiel- 
ouverture ' brought out shortly before hia douli, 
which took place May I3, 1884. 

SMITH, Aligb Mart, See White, Mjes. 

MSADOWS. 

SMITH, Jomr. See Vowles, in Appendix. 

SMITH, John. P. 540 a, 1. i of article, /«• 
commonly styled Dr. Smith read M us J). L.mes 
8-ii,ybr tentence be^inmng About 1826 read 
On July 7, 1837. the degree of MusJ). was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Dublin. 
(See voL iv. p. 1706, note 9.) Line 16, far 
about 1845 read in 1847. 

SMITH. John Chbistopheb. Line 5 from 
end of article, for Two read Three, as another 
collection of Handel's works in Smith's writing 
belon^ng to the Granville family, is now in the 
possession of Bevil Granville, Esq. of Welles- 
bourne Hall, Warwickshire. Omit the reference 
to Handel in Appendix. 

SMITHj Sydney. Add date of deatti, Marafa 
3, 1889. 

SOClfiTfi DES C50NCERTS DU CONSEE- 
VATOIRE. For corrections and additions see 
Alt^s and Garcin in Appendix. 

SOGGETTO (Ital. for a Subject or Theme). 
The true subject of an orthodox Fugue : as opposed 
to the Andamento, which is a Subject of abnormal 
length ; and the Attaoco, which is a mere Point 
of Imitation. 

Loi its most regular form, the Soggetto consists 
of a single homogeneous section ; as in No. i of 
* Das wohltemperirte Clavier.' 

Occasionally, however, its division into two 
sections is very clearly marked ; as in No. 7 of 
the same. 

Subjects of this last-named class frequently 
make a very near approach to the Andamento, 
from which they sometimes differ only in their 
less extended dimensions. [See Andamento and 
Attaooo in Appendix.] [W.S.R.] 

SONG. P. 604 a, in the song • When I sm 
laid,' the treble clef should be added to the voice 
part, and ^e treble and bass clef to the aocom- 
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paniment tbrougbout. On p. 608 a, among the 
Kngliah longs, Hatton*B ' To Anthea * should be 
mentioned as one of the very best of its kind. 
Its omission was accidental. P. 608 6, 1. 54, /br 
Gattie rectd Gatty. P. 611, add to list <n col- 
lections of national songs. 

'▼alitnita Snomalaiaia Kanian-Lanlnja,' hftnnonind 
bf B. liOgi, and published at Helaingfon. 

P. 614 a, line 3 from bottom, add Wort^ 
of mention, likewise, are the songs of «f. 
Brzowski, Ig. F. Dobrzynski, J. iSsner, E. 
Jenike, E. Kania, Y. Kazynski, Ig. Komorowski, 
M. Madeyski, F. Mire^ki, J. Nowakowski, W. 
Prohazka, A. Sowinski, J. Stefani and K. Wy- 
so^ki. 

In 1 81 8 the poet Niemoewicz published his 
great work Spiewny hutoryczne % muzyhon (His- 
torical songs with music), and at his invitation 
the most popular composers of the day wrote or 
adapted mdodies to them. From these songs, 
cherished as household words by all classes of uie 
people, Polish patriotism has drawn both in- 
spiration on the battle-field and consolation 
under misfortune and oppression. The collection 
includes some of the olaest national hynms, ar- 
ranged in modem notation; among them, for 
instance, St. Adalbert's hymn to the Virgin 
{Boga-Eodzv^a)f a hymn of the loth century 
which is engraved in plain-chant on its writer s 
tomb in the Cathedral of Gnesa, and still sung 
there as well as at Dombrowa on the Warka 
every Sunday. The characteristics of the old 
Polish historic chants, such as the Hymn of the 
Virgin of Gzenstochowska and the Hymn of St. 
Casimir, are their simplicity and dignity. 

P. 614 ft, after last line in small print, add 

•Fastonlkl 1 Kolend/ a melodyaml,' by Abbtf M. 
MlodoBxewBld. (The Kolendas or No^Ib are peooliar to 
the Polish people ; they are mostly quaint old popular 
airs of the 13th century, and are sung at Christmas in 
every house and street. Numerous collections of them 
exist.) 

* Polish Kational Melodies,' by Jules Fontana. 

* Chants du peuple de Oallicie,* by C. Lipinski. 

* Chants polonais nationaux et populairM,* by 8. 
Sowinski. 

* Piesni ludu polskii^,' by O. Eolbeig. (This is a very 
ralnable collection.) 

' DaXnos oder Idthauische Yolkslieder mit Moaik,* by 
L. J. Bhdsa. 
*Polnische Liedergeschichte*; Eph. OlofC. 

* EUstoire de la musique en Pologne ' ; A. JanemskL 

* Gent illustres Polonais * ; S. Starowolski. 

* Janociana * ; D. Janqold (treating of old Polish com- 
posers). 

< La Utt^rature mnsicale polonaise* ; Ig. Potocki. 

' Les Musiciens polonais et slaves' : A. Sowinsld. 

See albo the wri tings of SikorsldL Ohodzko, Golem- 
biowski, Orabowski, Woronicz and Eisner, for further 
Information on Pohsh music. 

P. 618 a, 1. II, before second musical example, 
far lesser read looser. P. 620 a, note 3, /or Olt 
read Ott. [A.H.W.] 

SONTAG, Henrietts. Line 2 of article, 
correct date of birth to Jan. 3, 1806. 

SOUNDS AND SIGNAUS. P. 6476, 1. 7, 
for such reetd much ; and add at end of article, 
that Messrs. Potter & Co. have recently pub- 
lished a ' Drum, Flute, and Bugle Duty Tutor.' 

SPINET. After title add Ft. Epinette, Clatfi- 
corde ; Ital. Spinetta, Clavicordo ; Spanish 
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Clavieordio. "EngUsh Spinet fVirffinal. P. 651a, 
footnote, add : — imd the upright spinet from the 
Ck}rrer collection, belongiiur to Mr. George 
Donaldson, which had also mectra of brass. It 
is therefore possible that the use of the quill 
superseded that of brass. P. 651 b, 1. 36, Con- 
siderable light has been thrown upon the hitherto 
profoundly obscure invention of the keyboard 
instrument subsequently known as the Spinet, by 
that erudite searcher and scholar Mr. Edmund 
Yander Straeten, in 'La Musique aux Pays Bas,' 
vol. vii. (Les mudciens n^erlandais en Espagne, 
II* partie), Brussels, 1885. He quotes, p. 246, 
from a testamentary inventory of musical instru- 
ments which had belonged to Queen Isabella, at 
the Alcazar of Segovia, dated 1 503 . * Doe Clavl- 
cinbanos viejos ' that is to say, two old clavecins 
(spinets). One of her chamberlains, Sancho de 
Paredee (p. 348) owned in 1500 'Dos Clabior- 
ganos * — ^two claviorgans or organized clavecins. 
In a previous inventory, dated 1480 (and earlier), 
the same chamberlain appears to have possessed 
a manicorde or clavichord with tangents. But 
Mr. Vander Straeten is enabled to give a posi- 
tive date, 1387 (p. 40, et seq.), when John the 
First, King of Angon, had heiurd and desired to 
possess an instrument called * exaquir,' which was 
certainly a keyboard stringed-instrument. He 
describee it later on as resembling an organ but 
Bounding with strings. The name 'exaquir* 
may be identified with ' Teschuaqueil d'Angle- 
terre,* which occurs in a poem entitled 'La Prise 
d'Alexandrie,' written by Guillaume de Ma- 
chault, in the 1 4th century. Mr. Vander Straeten 
enquires if this appellation can be resolved by 
•^diiquier' (chequers) from the black and white 
arrangement of the keys ? The name echiquier 
occurs in the romance 'Chevalier du cygne* and 
in the • Chanson sur la joum^ de Guinegate,* a 
15th century poem, in which the poet asks to be 
sounded 

Orgius, harpes, naquaires, ohallemelles, 
Bons eohiquiers, guistemes, doucemelles. 

The enquirer is referred to the continuance of 
Mr. Vander Straeten's notes on this interesting 
question, in the work above mentioned. It is 
here sufficient to be enabled to prove that a kind 
of organ sounding with strings was existing 
in 1387 — and that clavecins were catalogued 
in 1503, that coidd be regarded as old; ahio 
that these dates synchronize with Ambroses 
earliest mention of the clavicymbalum, in a 
MS. of 1404. P. 652a, L 8, add:— In the 
Bologna Exhibition, 1888, Historical Section, 
was shown a spinet bearing the inscription 
'Alessandro Pasi Modenese,* and a date, 1490. 
It was exhibited by Count L. Manzoni. It is a 
true Italian spinet m a bad state of repair. The 
date, which has been verified, does not in- 
validate the evidence adduced from Scaliger 
and Banchieri concerning the introduction of the 
spinet, but it places it mrther back and before 
Scaliger, who was bom in 1484, could have 
observed it This Bologna Loan Collection 
contained, as well as the earliest dated spinet, 
the latest dated harpsichord (i8oa, Clementi) 
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known to the writer. line ii, Miss Murie 
Decca owns a Bobbo spinet dated 1550, and 
there is another by the same maker (signed 
Annibalis Mediolanesis) dated 1560, recently in 
the possession of Herr H. Kohl, Hamburg, who 
obtained it from the palace of the San Severino 
family, at Crema, in Lombardy. These spinets 
are usually made entirely of one wood, the sound- 
board as well as the case. The wood appears to 
be a kind of cedar, from its odour when planed 
or out, at least in some instances that have come 
under the writer's notice. P. 654 a, 1. 7, The 

spinet by Antonio of Padua of 1550 has dis- 
tinctly written on the lowest £ key, the next 
being F, etc., but although the writing is very 
old, it does not follow that it was written when 
the instrument was made. P. 654 &, 1. 13, Han- 
del^B clavichord from Maidstone, with cut sharps, 
showed by the tuning when examined in 1885, 
that the first diagram is to be accepted as right, 
namely, that the nearer divisions of the cut keys 
are the dominants, and the back divisions, the 
chromatics. L. 24 from bottom of text, fwr 
Mr. Amps read Dr. A. H. Mann. P. 6546 
footnote : 1 6 50. on Mr. W. Dale's spinet, is 
not a date ; it is the maker's number. P. 655 & 
1- 5. /o»* dated read numbered. The Ha ward 
spinet belonging to the Rev. L. K. Hilton, of 
Semley, Shaftesbury, is nearly like a Hitchcock, 
which proves that Howard did not remain 
with the model figured 655 A. Mr. Kendrick 
Pyne acquired a Haward spinet (now in Mr. 
Boddington's ooUection) dated or numbered 
1687, that has sharps like the Hitchcocks, with 
a strip of the colour of the naturals let in, in this 
instance black. [A.J.H.] 

SPITTA, J. A. P. P. 656 ft, note i, add 
that the translation of his 'J. S. Bach,* by 
Clara Bell and J. A. Fuller Maitland, was pub- 
lished in three volumes, by Novello & Co. in 
1884-5. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ edition of Schiitz's 
works, published by Breitkopf & Hartel, is 
edited by Dr. Spitta. 

SPOFFORTH. Reginald. Line 2, /or 1768 
read 1770. Line 4 from bottom, /br Kensing- 
ton read Brompton. 

SPOHR, Louis. Line a, for April 25 read 
April 5. P. 66 1 a, 1. 28 from bottom, for Oct. 
16 read Oct. 22. P. 664 a. in the second column 
of the list of works, add that op. 97 a, ' Psalra 
24,' has been published by Messrs. Novello & Co., 
in ' The Bach Choir Magazine.* 

SPONTINL P. 677 a, note i,/or 'V^nus 
n'avait pas tort * read * An bruit dee lourds mar- 
teaux.* 

STAINER, John, Mus. D. Add that in 1888 
he was obliged to resign his post at St. Paul's 
owing to his failing sight. In the same year he 
received the honour of knighthood. Among his 
more important works should be added a saared 
cantata, 'St. Mary Magdalen,* written for the 
Gloucester Festival of 1883, and an oratorio, 
*The Crucifixion* (1887). 
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STANFORD, C. V. Line 10 of article, ^©r 
was appointed read had been t^pointed two 
years previously. Add that he received, tbe 
honorary degree of Mus. D. at Oxford In 1^3; 
in 1885 he succeeded Mr. Groldschmidt as con- 
ductor of the Bach Choir, and in Dec. 1887 be 
was elected Professor of Music in the University 
of Cambridge, on the death of Sir G. A. 3tl*c- 
farren. P. 689 6, bottom line. /or Strin^^ Quartet 
read Quartet for PF. and Strings. To list of 
works add the following : — 

Op. 

1& Three ' Cavalier Sonfi ' (Browning), for baritone and ebona. 

U. Six Songs. 

90. FF. SonaU. In Dh (MB.). 

21. Elegiac Ode (Walt Whitman), for soU and dioms. Xorwfch. l-^^'^H. 
92. Oratorio. ' The Three Holj Children.' Blrmingbajn Festtv »!. 18gi>. 
8S. Incidental Music to the ' Eomenldes.' (Cambridge. la^S, 

94. ' The Bevenge * (Tennyson), ehoral ballad. Leeds FestlTml. 138C 
I 25. Quintet for FF. and Strings, in D minor. 
I 26. (Jarmen Saeculare (Tennyson), for soprano solo, And 

Composed for Ber Majesty's Jubilee, 1887. 
i 97. Fsalm cl. for soprano and chorus. Opening of Manebeat^ 

bltlon. 1887. 
I 98. * Irish ' Symphony In F minor. Blohter, 1887. 
I 2B. Incidental music to tlie * Oedipus Tyraunns. ' (3ambrldg«. 1887. 
I SO. Bongs (unpublished. 1888). 

81. Symphony in F (Berlin. Jan. 14, and Crystal Falaoe, Feb. 2S. IfmfK 

39. Suite for Tiolin and orchestra (Berlin. Jan. U, 1£80. and Fkfl- 
I hsrmonic. March 28). 

S. Orertur*, 'Queen of theSeas' (Armada Tercent«n*ry). 

Add that the opera ' Savonarola,* in three acts 
' and a prologue, was produced at Hamburg 
April 1 8, 1884, and at Covent Garden, July 9 of 
the same year. On April 28 of that year, his 
'Canterbury Pilgrims,* in three acts (words by 
Gilbert A'JBeckett), was produced by the Carl 
Bosa company at Drury Lane. Other worics 
without opus-numbers are a Festival Overture^ 
Gloucester, 1877; Elegiac Symphony, in D minora 
Cambridge, and Gloucester Festival, 1 883 : Coq- 
certosforPF. and for violoncello, with orchestrm. 
A collection of ' Fifty Irish Melodies ' (Boosey), 
with accompaniments, etc., edited by him, and m 
* Song Book for Schools * (National Society), may 
also be mentioned. C^*) 

STARK, LuDwio. Add date of death, Maroh 

22, 1884. Add that Dr. S. Lebert died in Deou 
1884. 

STEIN. P. 708 by line I a from bottom of text* 
add dates of J. A. Streicher, 1 76 1 -i 8 33. P. 709 a^ 
L II, /or 1795 re<id 1796. Line 25, /or Jan. 
16, 1835, read Jan. 10, 1833. For correction of 
the next sentence (lines 26, 27) see Streichbb 
in voL iii. p. 739 b, 

STEPHENS, John, Mus.D. Line 2 frtjm 
end of article /or Deo. 15 read Dec. i. 

STEVENS, R. J. S. Line 2 of article, fitr 
in read March 27. 

STIEHL, H. Add that he died in May 1886. 

STIGELLI, O. Add that he died at Monza, 
July 3, 1868. 

STOCKFLOTE. See Ciakav. 

STOCKHAUSEN, Julius. Add that his 
Method of Singing has lately been translated into 
English by Mme. Sophie Lowe (Novello & Co.). 

STOKES, Chablbs. Line 8 from end of 
article, for now read then, and add date of 
death, April 14, 1839. 



STONARD. 

STONARD, William, Mub. D. Add that an 
Evening Service by him is printed in the Motet 
Society's publications, vol. ii. p. 78. 

STOPPING is the term used for the action of 
the fingers of the left hand in playing instruments 
with strings stretched over a fingerboard, in 
order to produce the intermediate soands lying 
between the notes souncied by the 'open ' strings. 
When a higher note than the fundamental sound 
of the string is required, the vibrating part of 
the string must be shortened by stopping the 
vibration at a certain point between nut and 
bridge, t. e. by using one of the fingers of the 
left lumd as an artiHcial nut or stopping-point. 
The nearer this point is to the bridge, the shorter 
the vibrating part of the strings, and the higher 
in pitch therefore the sound produced. A correct 
intonation or playing in perfect tune obviously 
depends entirely on exactness of stopping. See 
also under DoDBLE Stops and HABMoiacs. [P.D.] 

STRADELLA, Alb88andbo. P. 723 6. 1. 17 
from bottom, add that internal evidence makes 
it very probable that Francesco Rossi was the 
composer of * PietSb, Signore 1 ' although the 
authorship is still doubtfid. Line 5 from bottom 
of same column, add to references, vol. i. p. 6545. 
P. 7340, 1. 6, for is7Sread 1678. 

STRAKOSCH. Add date of death of Madbiob. 
Oct. 9, 1887. 

STRAUS, Lddwio. Line la of article, /or 
Prince Czai-toryski rectd Ober-Finanzrath Baron 
von Heintl. Line 9 firom end of article, for 
settling after a time at Manchester, recid divid- 
ing his time between London and Manchester. 
Line 7 from end add He now lives in London. 
Add that in the spring of 1888 he resigned his 
post as leader of Mr. Hallo's orchestra. 

STRAUSS, JOHANN. Add to list of operas, 
'Blindekuh* (1878), 'Das Spitzentuch der 
Konigin * (1880), 'Eine Nacht in Venedig ' 
(1883), 'Der Zigeunerbaron * (1885), ' Sim- 
plicius* (1887). Add that Eduabd Stbattss 
brought his orchestra to the Liventions Exhibi- 
tion in 1885, when the daily concerts created a 
furore in London. 

STRETCHER, J. A. Line 7 of article, for 
in read Dec. 13. Line 11 of article for in 1794 
read Jan. 3, 1796. Line 12, for in 1832 read 
May 25, 1833. Line 15/or in read March 28. 

STRING. Line I of article for Fr. Chord, 
read Fr. Corde. 

STROHFIEDEL. Add that the instrument 
is more usually called by its other names. Xylo- 
phone or Gigelira. A fourth name for the 
instrument is Ligneum Psalterium. 

STROHMEYKR, Carl. Line 4 from end of 
article, /or 1870 rcorf 1780. 

SUCHER. Add that Frau Sucher gamed 
great renown by her singing of Isolde at Bay- 
reuth in 1886. In 1887 her husband was ap- 
pointed to the post of conductor at the Hofoper 
at Berlin, she remaining at Hamburg to fulfil 
her engagement. 
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SUSSMAYER. See also Mozabt in Appendix. 

SULLIVAN. P. 762 a, 1. 24, add that he 
conducted the Leeds Festivals of 1883 and 1886, 
composing for the latter * The Golden Legend,' 
to words selected from Longfellow's poem. 
P. 764 in list of works, add among the dra- 
matic works, 'Princess Ida,' 1884; 'The Mi- 
kado,' 1885; Ruddigore.' 1887; 'The Yeomen 
of the Guard,' 1888 ; all published by Chappell. 
Among the vocal works add the cantata ' The 
Golden Legend,' produced at the Leeds Festival 
of 1886, and published by Novello ; and the trio 

* Mom, happy mom,' for soprano, aito and tenor, 
with flute obbligato, written for the play of 

• Olivia,' by W. G. Wills. Among the incidental 
music to plays add Overture and incidental music 
to Macbeth, produced Deo. 29, 1888. 

SUNDERLAND, Mrs., whose maiden name 
was Stkes, was bom at Brighouse, Yorkshire, 
in 1 819. It was as a member of the Halifax 
Choral Society that her voice first attracted at- 
tention, and she was taken in hand first by 
Luke Settle, a blacksmith of Brighouse, and 
then by Dan Sugden of Halifax, both renowned 
local musicians. Under their training she 
became a very prominent member of the old- 
fashioned quartet choirs, which then existed in 
Yorkshire churches. Her first appearance as a 
solo singer was on Feb. 19, 1838, at a concert given 
in the Exchange Rooms, Bradford. She at once 
became a local celebrity, was styled the ' York- 
shire Queen of Song,' and for more than a quarter 
of a centuiy was the leading vocalist in the 
North of England. She was physically robust, 
and her voice was a high soprano of great force 
and volume, which she managed with much ex- 
pression. Her repertoire was chiefly composed 
of the principal songs in the Messiah, Judas, and 
the Creation ; but she had also some secular 
songs, mostly of a popular kind. Her first 
appearance in London was in the Messiah 
at Exeter Hall, Nov. 2, 1849, and she con- 
tinued to sing first soprano for the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and other bodies in the Mes- 
siah, Creation, Elijah, etc, until 1856. The 
directors of the Antient Concerts esteemed her 
voice and expression so much that they oflered 
to send her abroad for further tuition. Indeed 
had her early training equalled the quality of 
her voice and her natural feeling, there can be 
little doubt that she would have risen to very 
great general eminence. Her last appearance in 
public was in the Messiah, at Huddersfield, June 3, 
1864. Mrs. Sunderland married at the age of 19, 
and now lives at Calder View, Brighouse. [G.j 

SVENDSEN, J. 8. Add that in 1888 he 
visited England, conducting his Symphony in D 
at the Philharmonic Concert of May 31, as well 
as the last concert of the season on June 16. 

SVENDSEN, Oluf. Add date of death. 
May 15, 1888. 

SWELL-ORGAN. The sentence in lines 5-8 
of article is to be corrected, as the Venetian 
Swell was not named from the Venetian blind, but 
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the Venetian blind lo called because it was worked 
tm the lame principle as the harpsichord swelL 

SWEETLAND, W., establbhed an organ 
&otory at Bath, in 1847. The Church of St. 
Guthbert (Wells, Somerset) and the Wesleyan 
Ohapel in Cardiff contain instruments of his 
making. He also built a chamber organ in his 
own house, for which he has invented a mechanism 
whereby the Voix celeste, or tremulant, can be 
applied to, or withdrawn at pleasure firom, a solo 
stop. [V. de P.] 

SWINNERTON HEAP, O. Add to list of 
works a sonata for violin and pianofort*, and a 
cautaU * The Maid of Astolat' 



TESTORE. 

SYBiPHONY. P. 290, L9frombottom,yor 
an Ambrosianisdier Lobgesang read the Te 
DeunL P. 4a 5, L 1 7 firom bottom, for Nor- 
wegian read Scandinavian. 

SYMPHONY CONCERTS. For oontiiiu- 
ation see Boston in Appendix, and add ihrnt in 
the winter seasons from 1886 to 1889, Mr. 
Hensohel organized a series of orchestral Sym- 
phony Concerts in St. James*s Hall, on much the 
same footing as that of the oonoerts deecribed 
in the Dictionary. 

SYNCOPATION. The first note of th« 
musical example should be E, not C (i. «• on the 
highest space of the treble stave). 



T. 



rpACCHINARDI, N. Line a, for Florence 
J^ in September 1 776, read Leghorn, Sept. 3, 
177a. Last line of article,/or in i860 read 
at Florence, March 14, 1859. 

TALLYS, T. P. 54 a, 1. as, omit the words 
sung upside down. P. 5^ c, under * Let the 
wicked* add that 'Calvert^s list* refers to his 
anthem book, published 1844. P. 54 <2, 1. 4 
omit the anthem ' O thou Grod Almighty ' as it 
occurs again in its right place in the list. For 
further information see Btbd in Appendix. 

TAMBERLIK. Add date of death. Mar. i $» 
1889. 

TANNHlUSER. Line 4 of article,/or Oct. 
ao read Oct 19. 

TANS'UR, W. Add that he was the son of 
Edward and Joan Tanzer of Dunchurch, and was 
baptized Nov. 6, 1706. 

TARANTELLA. To the list of works on the 
bite of the tarantula given in vol. iv. p. 59 6, 
add J. M^er, De Tarentula et vi musicae in 
ejus curatione. Ha&iae, 1679. 

TAUSIG, Carl. P. 645,last line but one, add 
that his father, Aloys Tausig, died March 24, 1885. 

TEDESCA,ALLA. P. 67 a, after the musical 
example, add that in one of the sketches for this 
movement (in Bb) it is inscribed 'AJlemande 
Allegro.' 

TE DEUM. P. 68 ft, 1. ai from bottom, add 
that Berlioz*s work was performed at the Crystal 
Palace, April 18, 1885, and by the Bach Choir, 
May 17. 1887. The latter body sang the work 
agam, with several anthems, etc., in West- 
minster Abbey June a8, 1888, the Jubilee of 
Her Majesty *s coronation. 

TELFORD k TELFORD'S organ factory in 
Dublin was established in 1830 by William Tel- 
ford. His first work was to add German pedab 
(till then unknown in Ireland) to the organ of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. Since then 
they have built organs for Limerick and Lismore 
Cathedrals, and many others in England, Ireland, 
and the colonies. [V. de P.] 



TEMPERAMENT. P. 70 6, L 7, omit the 

words see Appendix. 

TEMPUS PERFECTDM, TEMPUS IM- 
PERFECTUM. See articles Modi, Notation, 
Pbolation, Tims. 

TENOR. Line 10 from end of aracle,ybr 
soprano clef read treble, or G clef. 

TENOR VIOLIN. P. 91 a, L i a from bottom, 
for quintet read sextet. 

TESTORE, a family of vlolin-maken at 
Milan in the first half of the i8th century, con- 
sisting of a fiftther, Cablo Giuseppe (1690-1 715), 
and two sons. Carlo Antonio and Paolo An- 
tonio (1 715-1745). Carlo Giuseppe was the 
best of the three. His instruments have often 
passed for the work of his master, Giovanni 
Grancino. In 1884 the well-known violoncello 
called the * Lindley Grancino ' being under re- 
pair, the removal of its spurious Cremona label 
revealed the fact that it is the work of the old 
Testore, the original label, which was found 
well preserved, running thus: 'Carlo Gius^pe 
Testore allievo di Gio. Granzino in Contrada 
Larga di M ilano, 1 690.* > Sig. Bottesini's famooa 
double-bass is another well-known specimen of the 
old Testore's work. His instruments are strongly 
made, and often irre^^ular in design. The model 
is generally of medium height, and the finish 
varies considerably, many being left very rough, 
and extremely plain in appearance. The tone, 
however, is usuaUy good, and in exceptional 
cases very powerful and telling. The vainish, a 
brownish-yellow, sparingly applied, adds little 
to the attractions of Uiese instruments, and 
vigorous hands are necessary to develop their 
tone. The instruments of the sons are leai 
esteemed : they are lighter in colour, and a 
tendency to imitate Joseph Guamerius ia ob- 
servable. The Testoree worked at the sign of 
the Eagle in the same narrow street where the 
Grancinos worked at the sign of the Crown. 
Albert!, Landolfi, Tanegia, Mantegazza, Giuseppe 
1 Oommimintad bj McMH. W. I. mil ADd SoM. 



TESTORE. 

Giutdagmni, Mezzadri, Lavazsa, and othen, 
complete the group of Milanese makers who 
followed the Testores in general plainness of 
style, aiming at producing instruments rather 
useful and luting than omamentaL [K J.P.] 

THALBERG, S. P. 966, at the top of 
the column, the story conoeminff Schumann and 
his wife occurs in Schumanxrs 'Cresammelte 
Schriften/ i. 199, where it is told, not as an 
actual occurrence, but as having happened to the 
imaginary characters Florestan and Zilia. It 
may or may not haye had its foundation in fact. 

THEATRES IN LONDON. See Vaudi- 
▼ILLE Thbatbb, vol. !▼. p. aga and the same 
heading in Appendix.. 

THESPIS. Line 4 of artide, /or Dm. as 
rtad Dec. a6. 

THOMAS, Abthub Gobiko. Add that his 
four-act opera ' Nadeschda,* set to a libretto by 
Julian Sturgis, was produced by the Carl Rosa 
Company at Druiy Lane, April 16, 1885. An 
orchestral * Suite de ballet * was performed by 
the Cambridge Uniyersity Musical Society on 
June 9, 1887. 

THOMAS, Chablbs Ambboibb. Correct the 
statement in 1. 5-6 from end of article, by a 
reference to Gk>UMOD in Appendix. 

THOMAS, Habold. Add date of death, 
July 29, 1885. 

THOMAS, Theodobb. Add that the fiunous 
orchestra formed by him was disbanded in 1888. 

THOMASSCHTJLE. See vol. ii. p. 114 6, 
and vol. iv. p. 198 a. 

THOMSON, Gbobgb. Line a of article,/or 
Edinburgh read Dunfermline, and omit the vordt 
or 1759. 

THORNDIKE, Hbbbbbt Elliot. Was bom 
April 7, 1 85 1, at Liverpool, and educated 
at Woolwich Academy and Cambridge. As an 
undergraduate of the University he competed 
successfully at the Crystal Palace National 
Music meetings, and gained the first- prize. 
He then went to Milan, to Francesco Lam- 
perti, under whom he studied for four years. 
Since his return to England he has studied 
oratorio and English singing with Signer Ran- 
degger and Mr. Deacon. He made his first 
appearance in public March 26, 1878, at the 
Cambridge University Musical Society, and has 
since then been steadily rising in favour. His 
voice is a good full bass of unusual compass, and 
he sings with taste and intelligence. Mr. Thorn- 
dike has frequently sung at the oonoerts of the 
Bach Choir, the Popular Concerts, the Nor- 
wich Festival, etc At these he has introduced 
for the first time in England Schubert's noble 
songs, * Waldesnacht ' and *Wehmuth.' He 
appeared on the bocods of Drury Lane in July 
1887. [G.] 

THOROUGHBASS. P. 108 6. add that the 
first use of a thoroughbass appears to be in a 
work by an English composer, Richard Dering, 
who published a set of 'Cantionee Sacrae' at 
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Antwerp in 1597, in which a figured bass is em- 
ployed. See Derino in A ppendiz, voL i v. p. 6 1 a 6. 

THREE CflOIRa The foUowing is a list of 
the new works produced at these festivals since 
the article was written : — 

Wor«Mt«r. UM. Dr. J. F. Brldffe*i *Hjmn of St. TrtneU,' aod 
Mr. 0. H. Lloyd's * H«ro and LMuider.' 

Hereford, 1889, Dr. JoMph Smith's 'St. Kerln.' and Mr. Lloydt 
'Song of Balder.' 

aioocetter, IMS. Mr. W. S. Roekstro's *Good Sheplwrd.* and 
Mr. Lloyd's ' Andromeda.' 

Worcester. 1887, Mr. Oowen's * Bnth.* 

Hereford. IMS. No new work of tmportanoe. 

THREE-QUARTER FIDDLE. SeeViOLiNO 

PlOOOLO. 

TICHATSCHEK, J. A. Line 15 firom end of 
article, /br Hernando read Fernanda Add date 
of death, Jan. 18, 1886. 

TOEPFER, GoTTLOB, was bom in 179a near 
Weimar, received a good education, and be- 
came organist of that city. He wrote two 
works on organ-building in 1833 and 1843 
respectively. [V. de P.] 

TONAL FUGUE. From a passage in Arthur 
Bedford's 'Great Abuse of Mudck* (171 1) it 
may be inferred that the invention of tonal 
fugue was commonly ascribed, though of course 
wrongly, to Purcell. He gives an example in 
his appendix of a ' Canon of four parts in one, 
according to Mr. Purcell's rule of Fuging, via. 
that where the Treble and Tenor leaps a fourth, 
there the Counter and Bass leaps a fifth.' [M.] 

TONIC. The name given in modem music 
to the Kit-note, i. e. the note firom which the 
key is named. The functions of the tonic are in 
all respects identical with those of the final of the 
ancient modes. The tonic harmony is the com- 
mon chord or triad, major or minor as the case 
may be, which is built upon the key-note as its 
bass. The rule that every composition must end 
with this harmony in some shape or other is pro- 
bably the only law of music which has remamed 
in fall force through all the changes firom the 
ancient to the modem styldis. Its application is 
so universal that only one exception occurs 
readily to the mind, that of a song by Liszt, in 
which the effect of the innovation is so unsatis- 
factory that it is extremely improbable that it 
will often be repeated. [M.] 

TORRIAN, Jehan, of Venice, lived at the 
end of the 15th century, and built in 1504 the 
organ of Notre Dame des Tables, Montpellier. 
A copy of the curious contract may be seen in 
Roret's * Manuel des Facteurs d'Orgues ' (Paris, 
1849). [V. de P.] 

TOSTI, F. P. Line a of article,/or April 7, 
1827, read April 9, 1846. P. 15a a, 1. 11, for 
sine recui sene. 

TOWERS, John. Line 8 from end of article, 
for Conell, read Charlton on Medlock. 

TOY SYMPHONY (Ger. KindersinfonU; 
Fr. La Foire dee Enfante, or Symphonie Bur- 
lesque). The English name by wUch a certain 
work of Haydn's is known. A tradition which 
there is no reasonable cause for doubting says 
that the composer got seven toy instruments at 
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a fair at Berchteagaden, and taking them to 
Esterh^ summoned some of hii orchestra to an 
important rehearsal. When they found that 
they were expected to pky a new symphony 
upon these toys (the only real instruments in 
the score are two violins and a double bass) the 
most experienced musicians in the band £fuled to 
keep their time for laughing. The original 
parts are entitled ' Sinfonia Berchtolsgadensis * ; 
the toy instruments employed are a 'cuckoo' 
playing E and 6, a trumpet and drum in G, a 
whistle, a triangle, and a ' quail ' in F. There 
are three movements, the last of which is played 
three times over, faster and faster each time. 
The symphony is in C major, and was written 
in 1 788. [See Pohl's * Haydn/ vol. ii. p. aa6, etc.] 
Andreas Komberg wrote a symphony for much 
the same instruments, with the addition of a 
pianoforte duet, a rattle, and a bell. He attempts 
more elaborate modulations than Haydn ventures 
to use, but his symphony lacks the fun and firesh- 
ness of the older master's work, although his slow 
movement, an Adagio lamentabile, is very hu- 
morous. Mendelssohn wrote two---the fint for 
Christmas 1837, for the same orchestra as Hay- 
dn's, the second for Christmas i8a8. Both seem 
to have vanished. [See voL ii. p. 261.] Mr. 
Franklin Taylor has written one for piano and 
toys which is not infirequently played. [M.] 

TRACTULUS. I. A kind of Neuma, used be- 
fore the completion of the Stave. [See NatJHA]. 

XL The Guidon, or Sign, used at the end of a 
Stave, to indicate the note with which the next 
Stave begins. (In English it is called a Di- 
rect.) [W.S.R.] 

TBACTU8 (Deriv. iraho, fraxi, to bear; 
Eng. Tract). A form of Versicle sung, in the 
Roman Church, after the Gradual, between the 
Epistle and Gospel. The Graduale and Tractus 
owe their names to the primitive custom of sing- 
ing the Epistle and Gospel from two Pulpits, or 
Ambonss, placed on opposite sides of the Choir ; 
the Epistle being sung on the south, and the 
Gkwpel on the north side— when the orientation 
of the Church was ooirect. The Graduale was 
BO called, because it was sung while the Deacon 
was ascending the steps, on the Gkwpel-side. 
The Tractus owed its name to the ceremony of 
carrying the book from <me side to the other. 
The Plain-Chaunt Melodies to both are of the 
highest antiquity. [W.S.R.] 

TRANSCRIPTION. A term which in iU 
strict meaning should be the exact equivalent of 
Abbangbmbkt, but which in practice implies a 
different, and in most cases a fu less worthy pro- 
duction, since the transcriber rarely if ever fails 
to add something of his own to the work he 
selects for treatment. Among the earliest ex- 
amples of the transcription in this sense are the 
versions of tunes, sacred and secular, contained 
in the Viboinal Books, which no doubt were 
executed to order, or to show off the skill of some 
illustrious performer. It is curious to notice 
how constant £Mhion has been in its adherence 
to this form of music. William Babell's harpsi- 
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chord lessons upon the &vourite opera airs of 
Handel's time are of the same order, artistically 
speaking, as Thalberg's * Home, sweet home,* or 
any other piece of the class in modem days. 
Earnest musicians seem always to have view^ 
these productions with the same diaapproval. 
Bumey*s opinion of Babell is followed by a pas- 
sage which may most profitablv be studied in 
thni connection (Hist. voL iv. p. 648). Here and 
there, of course, are to be found transcnptiona 
which consist of something besides unmeaning 
runs and brilliant passages, and which even 
help to elucidate the intention of the original 
composition. Among Liszt's versions of Sshn- 
bert's sonffs, there are a few, such as tha 
'Erlkonig, of which this may be said, bat 
in spite of such brilliant exceptions as this 
the form cannot be regarded with unmixed 
saUsfebction. [^^] 

TRANSFORMATION OF THEMES. See 
Metamobphosis in Appendix, vol. iv. p. 717. 

TREE, Anna Maria, the elder sister of Mrs. 
Charles Kean (Ellen Tree), bom i8oa in Lon- 
don, was taught singing by Lanea and Tom 
Cooke. She was first engaged at Bath, where 
she appeared as Polly in * The Beggar's Opera,' 
Nov. 13, 1 818. She made her d^but at Covent 
Garden as Roeina in 'The Barber of Seville.' 
Sept. 10, 1 8 19; became a popular actress and 
ballad singer, and remained at that theatre, with 
the exception of her provincial engagements, until 
her retirement, June 15,1825. She made a great 
success as Luciana, Dec. 11, 1819; Viola, Nor. 
8, 1820; Julia, Nov. ay, 1821 ; Imogen, Juha 
19, 1B22; Rosalind, Dec. 10, 1824; in Reyw 
nolds and Bishop's musical adaptations of Shake- 
speare. Her principal new parts were Louisoo 
in ' Henri Quatre,' April ai, i8ao ; Zaide in the 
younger Culman's ' Law of Java,' Mav r i, tSaa ; 
Lady Matilda in Planches 'Maid Marian,* 
adapted frtim Peacock's novel, Dec. 3, 182 a ; 
Clari the Maid of Milan, in Payne's operatio 
play, wherein she originally sang ' Home, sweet 
Home,' May 8, 1823 ; Mai^ Ck>pp in Payne's 
'Charles II.' May 27, 1824 (these last two she 
performed at her fiu^well benefit) ; the Baroness 
Matilda in 'The Frozen Lake,' a mutilated 
version of Auber's 'Neige,' Nov. a6, 1824, eta 
She married Mr. James Bradshaw, afterwards 
member for Canterbury, Aug. 15, 1825, and died 
at her residence, Queen's Gate Terrace, Feb. 17, 
1862. Chorley described her as a singer Mrith a 
cordial, expressive meszo-soprano voice, and much 
real feeling. [A.C.] 

TRfiSOR MUSICAL. A collection of muaio 
edited by the learned M. Robert van Malde- 
ghem, whose researches in the monasteries and 
Ubraries of the continent, including the Vatican, 
have yielded splendid results, and, with the 
encouragement of the Belgian Government have 
rescued from obscurity many works of the old 
Flemish and Belgian composers, under whom 
the golden age of counterpoint was reached. 
The biographical notices, sometimes accompanied 
with portraits, are of interest, but would gain in 
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value were more frequent reference made in 
them to the authorities consulted. Every year 
since 1865 has seen the publication, in a mag- 
nificent edition, by Musquardt, Brussels, of two 
books (' Musique religieuse, murique profane ') 
of the series, which is not yet complete.* In 
the following index the more usual forms of 
certain composers' names are preferred to those 
given in Maldeghem's list. 
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No«(Sp»rt«) . . 
Eccleslam tuAm 
Sabbato Sancto . 
T«nl Sancte Sptritos 

Saeular. 



1881 96 PrindpU Ausontae All 
.. 40j (2p«t«) . . . 
48,GeMrix haeo anlmo (3 



in 
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AKOimioDB OB DoDvrrm.. 



a4:— 

Are Reglna GoBlomin 

Pange Ilugua . 

ODulcIs . 

Laus D«o . 

BpAta Immaculata . 

Felix Anna (2 parts) 
a6:- 

Are Marls Stella 

Stemiar. 

Song. La ButMonnette 

Duet (for 2 basses) . 
a 3. Partiongs:— 

Toutes les nulls 

On ne peut 

Four ung Jamais . 

Tou« noble* ciieurs 

Avousnon auhre . 

Va-t-ens regret 

8eje jkousporc 

Ce povre mendlant 

O devots . 

L'beure eat venue . 

De-^pitant furtune . 

Je ne »^y plus 

J'ar mis mon cuear 

Triste suis 

Ne vous chailto 

L'birondelle . . 

Gbequetst b«D lo . 
a4:- 

MUnhertken . 

II me sufflt 

Bon bomme vlell . 

HaU qui est celut . 

Dans son chAteau . 

Le muis de Mai 

De la nult le douz flam- 
beau 

Que servlroDt grands- 
thrt^sors 

Soupirs ardents 

Par le moyea . 

LesforU . 

Femme de sens 

O m^re des flatteon 

Au*»l n'est rien 

L'ilme est le fea . 

La mMlocrlt^ . 

Qui vers le ciel . 

Par le* sentiers , 

Ghacun court . . 

Pagti du rot . . 

Ce grand Dleo . 

Ortoutplalslr. 

La vertu pr^cieuse. 

La volupt4 

Aux tms 11 fait 

Or, quand la mort . 

Tout sceptre . 

Aussl D'est II blaaoD 

Le corps maUein . 

Au fond des bois . 

Ou plaoteral-Je 

Celul ne s'alme en rlan 

Infame 

Quand plus un bomme 

Nos Jours 

Pe peut de bien 

Blens succ«>99lfs 

CarklaTirit^ 

O bien heureux 

Kntre mlUe verttu 



1881 

18*4 



WJ7 
1887 



MT7 
1878 

1W5 

1K7B 
M7a 



LHionnear 
Bleu beureuz . 
Le corps malsein . 
Si Je me plains 
Heil aen den Mensoh 
O qu'4 bon droit . 
bien heureux 

lb. (transposed) 
Celul est fol . 
L'Aroe n'endure . 
Tout ce qui est 
Solt que le ciel. 
11 est done vral 
O trop Ingrat 1 
O doux prlnt«mpa . 
De sin Terbiyd 
SalDte Barbe . 
Un visage 
Hon coeur couvart. 
B^Jouissez-vous 
Vous marchet 
Ah mon Dieu . 
Vignons, vignettes . 
Amor Che deggio . 
Entrfo suis 



Dftt ick moobt 
O7 naehtegael 

• 4:— 
L'aultrejour , 
BEBaHB. VAN DKW. [See MOMTB.] 

BiBSOBOP. [See EPisoopros.] 
Bbombl. ANTOtr. 

8aend. 

• 4:- 

Domlne Jesn Ohriste . 1866 43 

Laudate Dominum . 1976 4 
Mast (Kyrie, Gloria, 

Credo. Sanetus) . . 1^'74 SB 

Agnus Dei of the same 1875 8 

Secular. 
o4:— 
Aeh, gheldelooa . 



parts) 



801 

IflTS 10 
.. SO 



COMPEBB. LOT8BT. 
Seeular. 
aS:- 
.. 29 Venez. ami . . 1977 80 

Ta-t^n, regret .... 82 
iBecuelllec-Tous .... 34 
1888 » gourdes Begrets . . 1837 17 



OOBNET8, PIBBBB DBS. 



1 hangier ne veulz . 
Plalne de deuil . 
Hilasseray-Je. . 


.* im 

. 1888 


21 
8 
11 


a6:- 






Jenedtsmot . 


. » 


1 


AOBICOLA. ALBXANPBB. 




Sacred. 
a4:- 
Nobls sancte Splrltns 
Sancte Philippe 


. 1887 


19 

ai 


a5:— 






Haec dies . . 


• M 


IB 


Seeidar. 
a8.— 






8ur totis regrets . 


UTS 


46 


o4:- 






Sl vous m'almes . 
MIi*rable . . 
11 est bien . . 
Belle, pour I'amoar 


! 1885 
. 1888 


48 

«7 
16 
18 


Abcadblt, JAOOS. 




Soared. 
a4:- 






Ave Maria . . 


. 1886 


a 



afi:- 
sacrum . . 1884 8 

SecMlar. 
o3:- 

Quand Je compasse . 1874 46 

Binctfrlt* 41 

J'ai deux servltenrs . ., 48 

SI Ton pouvalt . . „ 49 

Tout le d^lr 60 

Soupirs ardans . . ^ 81 

BaSTOK, JOBQOIM. 

Seeidar. 
a6:- 
Mploration de Loptu . 1878 8 
Babba. [See Hotik.] 

BBNEOIOTDS. [See HBBTOaBB.] 

Bbbcbem. Jacob tan. 

Baertd. 
a4:~ 
OJesu Ohriste . . 1886 IS 



t The volumes are ntimbered merely by the date of publtcatlon, 
as In the follow'ing list, where the last column of figures indicates 
the page of the volume. The division into Sacred and Secolar Is 
not strictly observed : the words in this list are nsed for convenlenee 
of reference simply. 



Cabilliao. 

Beenlar. 
a*:— 
L'anetlemois . 1882 14 

CiJLODB. [See Lb Jbunb.] 

Glbmbks. HON Papa. 

Soared. 
aB:- 

AveVerum . . ISBt « 

Stetdar. 
oAi— 
Doux Bussignol . . 1886 14 
Je prends en gr^ . . 1878 30 
lb. (transposed) „ 

OLBVB. JOANNBB Dl. 

Saertd, 

ahi- 
Mass. Tribulatio . . 1879 

06:— 
Mast, Dum tnuuliset 
Babbatum . • 1878 

a4:— 
Doctor bonus (2 parts) 1877 
Bgo sam via (2parU) ., 
FIIisB Jerusalem 
In nomine Jean 
Miserere mel 
Ad juva nos . 
Gonvertiminl . 
Oregem taum . 
Impla .... 
Deus quls sImilU (8 parU) 

aB:- 
Beginacosll . 
Tribulatio. . 
Oaudeamus 

Doctor bonus (9 parts) . 
Domine Jesu 
Domine clamaTl .. 
Intematos muUemm (9 
parta) .... 
TImete (2 parta) 
Inelina (9 parts) . 

a6:— 
Alma (3 parts) . . 
Dnm transisaet (9 parts) 1878 
MIrablle . . 
Spesmea . 
Bespexit Kllas 



1878 



a4:- 
BereUle-tol . . . 1881 8 

Gbboquillok, Tbomab. 

Baered. 
a4:- 
Super montem (9 parts) 1S78 92 



Ave vIrgo (2 paru) ., 27 

Dum aurore . . ... 23 
Nigra sum (2 parts) ,. 37 

Swrdar. 

oAi- 

C'est un grand tort . 1865 17 

Jesuls eontraint . . 1S72 49 

Eti esp^rant . . . 1OT8 16 

(transposed) ,. 18 

Quiladira 17 

Si Jay I'amoar . . 1888 28 

06:- 

Caroli magntu erat . 1876 IB 
Quls tevictoremdicat . ^ 21 

DBSPBfcs. [SeePBfs.1 
Dt70i8. [See Hebtoohs.1 

KPI3C0PID8 (or EPISCOPtJS). 

LODOVICDB. 
a4^— 

Antiphon. Salve Beg Ina 1875 9 
FAIOKIBRT, NoK. 

Beailar. 
a4:- 

. . 1877 16 

Quest! ch'Inditio . . ., ix 

FOBBA. JOANNBS DB. 

Soared. 

a4:- 

LltanisB de B. MariA . 1886 8 

UHBEBKIN. 



a4r- 



Mon pauvre ccsur . 

•• GO gt je ralmais . 

M'* 29|Ton8mltH5 . 

•• 92LemoUdeMal 

^Nature a pris . 

88 Het was mlj . 



1879 43 
M 43 
.. 46 



a4:— 

Oasarls haec animo CS 
parto) .... 
InDeospem . 

a6:- 
Forti qui celebras . 
Carole, soeptrigarl pa- 
tris .... 
81 data oonvenitmt . 







GOMBEBT. NIOOLAB. 




isn 


S 
21 

26 


Baered. 






'• 


a4t- 






ra 


29<8a]veBegina . 


. 1886 


S 


" 


35 Ave Sanctlsslma . 


. 1884 


8 


„ 


88 


a6:- 










Paternoster . . 


. 1876 


16 


1879 
1880 


47 
3 


Ave Maria . . 


. 1884 


15 




8 06:- 








1 Ave Maria . . 


. 1880 


40 


1876 


47 Seemlar. 






1878 


8 a4;— 






1866 




. isr78 


28 


1880 


IfiSiJe me plains 


. 1878 


1» 


M 


» Fort» sera . . 


• ft 


21 




In espoir 


1. 


23 




PagedaRoI . . 


,. 


86 




Je n'en puis pins . 


• M 


97 


1873 


j^Hors.envieux . 


. 18B1 


8 


1876 


S4 o8^- 








QtilmedoaneraU . 


. 1875 


10 


1886 


98 a6.- 








QB 


Soosl'ombre . . 


• .. 


90 



OOBBB. [See JaMOBBBS.) 



802 



TRfeSOR MUSICAL. 



TBfiSOR MUSICAL. 



Baertd. 

Domlne quid multlpU* 
ntl . . . . 18ff7 

AlAVOiZ 

Seboln. 8ftlTeB«giD« . ^ 



TribalAtlonem (8 pvU) 1H7 

^Cosnorl. Domlne ,> . >. 

Aye Begina OcBlonun . lif7A 

JLaudent Deum . . 1880 

Ii«SlaAC«BlI . . . U88 



aS — 
II but aimer . . > 
Ob pUnterai-J« • 
81 c'eat un grand Unr- 



Hellihck. [SeeLuPOB.) 




IIBBTOOBS. BBMBOIOTDB. 




SMHlor. 






a4:- 






Mu8».JoTi»(9i«rU) . 


1818 


91 


MUohertken . . 


„ 


88 


Qoaud de No«l . . 


M 


40 


Au fond des bols . . 


„ 


43 


De la nature . . • 


M 


43 


Oonaid^rant . . . 




44 




„ 


46 


Wallez-Tous paa, troate 






dour . 


w 


48 


lb. (trantpoMd) 


,. 


49 


On dlt bftn Tral . 


1879 


8 


A blen dire . . 


„ 


11 


D'etre paten . . 


1, 


12 


Hon Cher troupeM 


„ 


14 


Heilbem . . . 


„ 


17 


Bn espArant . . 


M 


18 


OrootmachtigGodl 




90 


Petite fleur . 


„ 


22 


n n'7 ft qu^in aeul Dlen 


1883 


5 



Darise. Pavane. Ia Bote 1879 
., LaFasane „ 



HOLLANBB, JOJUnriB DB. 

S^etUar, 
ait— 
Leroaslgnol . . . 1880 
Du vral fumenr . . ,. 
O malbeureuz . . „ 
-Qui Teut nombrer . . ,. 
HONDT. [See OHBBUOr.] 
HOTIN. or Homr. 



a4:- 

Peocantem m« . 1884 

JosQCiN. [See Pbbb.] 
JoNCKEBa. Gouur. 



a4:- 
Mldtme .... 18 
Kkblb. Jacob ob. 



JIaaa. Pro dafunctls . 1886 
.. ReginaCosll. . 1897 
.. Ut.re.ml.lia.ioI,U 1888 
o5:- 

Te D«uni .... 1860 
Domlne quid rnultlpll- 

cfttiOparw) .... 7 
Ventte ad me Ci pArts'i . Ifflt S 
Egress us Je*u» .. . ,i 
Slmllltuiio (2 parts) . „ 
Cum &utem esset (2 pti.) „ 
Super omnia llgruO' ., •• 90 

Lambbbto. [See Moxtb.] 

Lappbbdbt, Pblips. 

B^etdar. 

Tant plus un Men . . 1888 
Lasde. [See Bcb.] 

LA880, OBLAMDO DL 



o4:- 
AreJesu . 



a4:— 
Lonque Je chante . 
Vous qui brillez . 
AlmaNemet . 
8 Fertur In coutItUs 

ee matin «• teralt 

bonne . 
Soyonsjoyeoz. 
St prta de mol . 
MaitreBobIn . 
Quand mon marl r«Tl«Dt 
Ardant amour . 
S'achemlnant. le lion 
O Tina en vigne 
H^Iaal quel Jour . 
Un douz nenny 
Le tempa paia^ . 
Avecque Toos mot 

amour . 
Je I'alme blen . , 
Fleur de qulnae ani 
fllles . . 
SI Je suls brun 
Ne Tous solt dtrange 

1 TOUS n'#tes i 

point 
Madonna mla pletft 
Tu sal Madonna . 
No giomo . . . 
La cortesia . . 
Tu tradltora . 
Sto core mlo • • 
Fuyons tous . . 
HAtez-Tous . . 
Le bon TiTant . . 
Petite foUe 
Mon DIeu. dlsalt . 
Aspiration . . 
Le temps peut blen 

un lieu 
Mes pax compt<te . 
Mdchant d6slr 
Beau le crista! . 
81 pour mol . 
Je ne Teuz rlen 
Ton froid regard . 
Bon Jour . 
Margot . . 

Ge Csuz Satan . 
Lorsque ma platnte 
Per aspro . . • 
Non hanno . . 
Errai scorrendo 
Ma quel gran Be • 
Cosl quel che . 
Tol gia stauchl 

a5.— 
Delitlw PhOBbl 
Ut radios edit . . 

Non tenul (2nd part) . 
Quia Talet eloqulum 
Forte soporifera 
Super flumina 

Illic sedlmus (2nd part) 
Te spectant 
Cemere Tirtutes 
ATe color Tlnl 

O quam fragrans (Snd 
part) . 



Congrtfgamiml 
Quid potest stulto . 
ht«t qulcunque Tolet 
Sic cum transieruot 
81 bene perpendl . 
Quis mlhl quls te te 
a4:— 
Me mlserum (Snd part) 

a6:- 
Nunc Jurat (3rd part) 
a5:- 
OTe sei Tita mla 
Come sei (2nd part) . 

a6;- 
Annl nostrf 
O Mors, quam amara 
O Mors, bonum (Snd 
part) . . . 



46 
47 
40 

a 

8 

4 

B 
6 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
16 
18 
90 
2S 
95 
97 
29 
90 
32 
84 
S6 
88 
40 
41 
42 
44 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
9 

9 
IS 
10 
10 
22 
25 
28 
S2 
94 
S7 

39 
42 
44 

I 9 
6 
9 
IS 
15 



1877 11 
» IS 



1M8 21 
94 



Aodl tellos . . 
a4:— 
Ubl Plato (Snd part) 

a6:- 
Dbi Darid (3rd part) 
Heroom soboles 
Tltjrre. tu patulsB . 
O MellbcBe Dens (Skid 
part . . . 



• 8:- 

Jam luels . 

Qid ponet aquam CtiA 

part) . . . 

Kdlte Caesareo 

Obseura sub noote 

(Snd part) . 

olO^- 

()D6|Rx>penu . 

LB Jbdkb, OLAUDn. 



SSiO Domlne 
I ATe a 

a5:— 
Reglna ecall • 

, UtanljB LauretansB 



[ok seg Taarwel . 1818 

MOVTB. LaMBBBTUB DK. 

Baertd. 
a4:— 
Magnificat 
lb. . . 



a4:- 

▼enez. douleurs . 1884 9 

Le corps malaatn ..^10 

Cesrosea . . . . « 12 

LBMAfTBB. [Be* MAI8TKB.] 

L0T8BT. [See Compbbb.] 

LcDoriouB. [See Kpiboopiob.] 

LaPOB, Jbam. 



1880 8 

.> 6 

» « 

m 8 

« » 

.. 11 

1888 94 



aB:— 
Egregle Del martjrr 
Mlsereremei . 



a4t— 
Diligence . 
La donoeor . 
Oomme douleurs 
O quelle mlstee 
Des'atteodre . 
Mon pauTre coMir 
Malgr^mol 

Maoqdb. Joahnbb db. 
Soered. 
o8(2ebolrs)^- 
DeB.MarlAV. . . 188J 



o4:— 
O que la vie 





^ 


Amor .... 


.. 


aC:- 




lo Tldl amor . . . 


1878 




Baend. 




a4:- 




FBternoeter . . . 


1888 


SsMrfor. 




Boormytooh . . . 


1863 


LeSolr . . . . 


1865 


Keln lleb on leld . . 


1876 


Brlcbnlcht . . . 


„ 


DerFuchsdarffglOek . 


M 


o5:- 




Venlte Ir Ueben CkaaUn 


»• 


a7:- 




Ob Ich scbon arm . 


,. 


Mabtblabbb. JoAtrtrBB db. 


SoerwI. 





. vrn 



o4:— 



187B 



MoxTi. PBiumn BB. 



a6i- 
Magnum trlumphom 
Deeoendl . 

a6^- 



o6:— 
ass. Ad te lerarl: Ejrls. 

Gloria, Credo . 1870 
,, AdteleraTlzBaao- 

tns, Agnus Del . 1871 
.. Emltte Domlne . ^ 

at'.— 
,. BlambulaTeto 
„ Detu meiu . . l^fi 
t, Quomodo dllezi . 
„ Cum sit omnlpo- 

tens: Kyrle 
„ Cum sit omnlpo- 

tens :' Glorl*. 

Credo. Sanetua, 

Agnus Dei . 



1F73 
1874 

o8t- 
Oonfitebor tlU; 

Domlne . . 1821 
Confltebor tlbi, 

Agnus Del . . 1874 



«4»- 

Entre dans mon eoBfiir . l 
Espoir .... 
Quaitd dans I'azur . 
Per dlTlna bellezz' . . 1 
Da bei rami 
Almaben. . 

a6f— 
Yards iMio . . . 

Omqcbtax., TAH. 



5 



a4.— 
O Jours benreuz . 188B 

PBTBBXAB4B. AXDBBA. 



1866 
18K> 



a5:- 

In nomine Jesu . 186B ' 

Mkldbbt. Lbonakd tak. 

Beeular, 
a5i~ 
(]rasol bel' rerd' aJloro . 1875 
MBL. BUTAtDO dbl. 



1866 
1875 



at:— 
O Jesu (Tbrtsts 
Hncdies . 
Magnificat 4 tonl 
Magnificat 8 toni 



aA:— 
Laude pla Dominom 
Dlgnns es . 

a6t- 
Benedietk) et olarltas . 

o9:- 
GloriacScboixB) . . 

Bteniar. 
aA:- 
Glolre ao combattant . 
Quando la Tooe 
Cum humllatio (Snd 
part) .... 
Ardo. donna . 

com' e gran martire . 
Dolce mio fbco 

a5:- 
Au bon rleuz temps . 
Je reuz. Seigneur . 
Seigneur, J al conflanoe . 
81 le souffk-lr 

1 SouTerain Pastsor . 
PireEternel . 

En ce beau mots . 
Quand vous verrez . . 
Toutes Ics nuiu 
BoDbeur dun jour. 



IS 

15 
18 



19 
18 

21 
M 
97 
SO 

38 
86 



TRfiSOR MUSICAL. 



TROK COULEURa 



808 



Baehel pletnmlt 
Joseph mettuit 

Illeconibla(2Bp«rtie) 
Becuelllei-Toas 
Troll foU benreux . 

HaurauM (Se putle) 
XisAiicorde . 
FaIs que Je Tire 
Fall que mon &me ■ 
Yous qui gofitei 
Tun gen til co»ur 
Ce fut pour vrat 
LAJeTiendral. . 
Je Buls tellement . 
Lftpeur . 
81 mon derolr . 
Oert«9 Tous avei tort 
8ectiurez-mot . 
Trtste fortune 
Ton amitl4 
PuImiu' honnenr . 
Gaston 

Oontentex-Tooa 
Tout ce qui ert a 

monde . 
De molni que rien . 
D'Mre si longtempe 
81 V0U8 m'almex 
Recherche qui voudra 
Exempt d'ambliton 
Comma le Chaswur 
Four &lre qu'uoe aflbc 

tlon . . 
Faut-11. enitnt 
Leaoljeauz 
Lea rayons 
Faisqueje v l?e 
Savez-Tous 
Stjeplaide . 
Duparfum 
O cci'ur hautaln 
Chaquecorpe . 
D'fttre palen 
Je suis heureox 
Tr6ve an labeur 

Dans cet <tat 
partle) 
Toojours I'honneur 
81 la douleur . 
8ur toua regreti 
61 c'est Dieu . 

Encomium muslces 
Eniestum cantata . 



FlPBI.AU. HAirBMon, 



(9a 



ign 21 

» 23 



- » 

.. 41 

.. 44 

. 47 

.. 60 

urn 3 

.• 6 



11 



.. 17 



BlOHAfOST. JiAH. 



a4:- 
Emendemos (8 partt) 
Oongratulamlnl . 
Sufflclebat 

o8:- 
Ve&1.6ponsaChrlstl 

Seeular. 
a4.*- 
La nature offlre 

Ih. (transposed) 
Ghantons le doux . 
8ur tous regrets 



Boeua Pathtb (oq MaItu 

ROOXB). 

Oe n'ett pas tout • . 1888 IS 

BoeiBB, Fhilippb. 
Saertd. 

it.lnclTtastlrpsJeMe 18B6 8 

BOEB. OlPBIAMO DB. 

BiMortd, 
a6t— 

AglmusTIbl . . . 1866 18 
Dapacem . . . UTO 19 
SmmUu: 

Tout oe qa'on paafe . 1875 7 

Tn vaux quitter 

<i8:- 
Vergine bella . 
lb. 



20,Hesperia . 



alt- 

Da saptem dolorlboa 
M.Y 1878 31 

Secular. 
a8:- 
Htflas de TOUS . . . 1877 88 
Bur tous regrets . . „ 87 

ait— 

Quand vers le solr . . 1888 12 

Iclcweedt . . . 1K78 7 

Pors seulement . . 1898 85 

FBILIPPE3. [See Vbrdblot.] 

PoMTB. Jacob vam. 



10 



a4.— 
An mols da Kai . • 

PBia, JoequiK oi 

SacMd, 

a4: — 
ATe Maria . . . 
Cum Nincto iplrUa 
Missus en Gabriel . 

o5:— 
StabaiMatar . . 



. 1878 8 
. .. 13 
. 1OT6 88 

BOT. BABTBfeLtMT TAB. 

8»nUar. 
a«:- 

Verdlplaggia . . . 1888 8« 
Bob. PnsBB db la. 



1888 IS 

m 16 

18BB 8 

.. 7 

.. 17 



08;— 
Cum coelimi . . 
In pace (3 parti) 

o4:- 
8alTe.Baglna . 
Gaude Virgo (3 parts) 
VexlilaBegls . 
Duloes exuTliB . 
Animamea 
Fama malum . . 
SaocU Maria . . 
Doleo super t« . 
SalTe, R^ina . . 

08.'— 
Marla.matar . . 

08:- 
Ave Sanctiisinift 
Prohdolorl . 



• 8:- 
mafkltmal . 



a4:- 
Vons tons regrats 
DeVcell . . 
Oe n'est pas Jaa 
18M 12|Begret8 



1880 46 
.. 47 



a*i— 
Virral-Ja . . . 
Mllle regrets . 
L'homme arm^ 
Plus nuls regrets . 
Plnsleurs ragraU . 

a8:- 
Mploratlon de J. 
Ockflghem . 



1878 12 

1W9 21 

18M M 

1886 8 

.. 19 



Denll et annul . 
Blen plus secret . 
Ce m'est tout ua . 
Quand 11 sunrlent . 
Autant an emporta 
Pourquoy non 
Pour ce que Je sols. 
Ja n'ay denll . 
MUn hert . . . 
Je n'ay denll . 
Dn tout plouglat . 
Oar Dtan Toulut . 
Bonbs ce tombal 
Cast ma foituna . 
H^las . . . 
April ragnla . 



1888 18 
1888 20 



1884 18 

« 18 

« 21 

^ 23 

1888 3 

.. 6 

7 

9 

m U 

.. 18 

.. 17 

.. 19 

., 21 

.. 23 

.. 2! 

.. 29 

18M 8 

* IS 

.. IS 

. 88 



Mis ftuildra U . 

a8:— 
Quant 11 adTlant . 
Oueurs d^solaz 

Salb (or 80LB). 

a6:— 
Mats. Exultandl . . 
Antiphona, Aspargesma 

OffloM (Int. Grad. 
for the following ft 
B. Andreas Ap. 
8. Nicolal Sp. . . . 
8. ThomsB Ap. 
MatiTltatis (In 
Missa) . . 

a6:~ 
Natlvltatls (tn 1 
Mlssa) . . 

06:- 
8. Stephani M. 
a Joannls £▼. . , 

a6:— 
OircumctslQiila . . , 
Bpiphanlas . . . . 

06:- 

Convenlonis 8. Paul! . , 

lb. (continued) . . 18^ 

PurlflcationW . . . „ 

8. Matthlie . . . „ 

AnuntiationU 

De Communi 8. Marlss . „ 

SOHDBEB. I>'OU]>I. 



« 10 
.. 18 



1868 8 
1866 14 
Comm.) 
ksta:- 

1868 

1809 3 
6 



1889 20 

n 30 



Ybbdblot. Fhiuppi. 



o4.— 

Sancta Maria . 

Tanto tempore 



o6f— 

lek wfl 

weraldt 



da Talscba 



1878 
Ybbdoxok, Cornbuos. 



1886 



a4:— 
Are gratia 

aS.— 

Magnificat . I886 

B^emlar. 
o4:— 

Dama belle 

A Che piii strall amor . .. 

a6:- 
Fro me noTas . . 1876 

Wablbamt. Hobbbt. 

8*oidar, 
a4:- 
Adleu mon frtee . 1888 

WlLLABBT, AOBlAlf. 

Sacrtd. 
a4:- 



MonehertoonpaMi . 1888 9 
BBBMIST. [Sea LB JB0IIB.] 
Yabt. Jaoob. 
Stemlar. 
a6:- 
Hymn (In laudem FlUo- 
rum Maxim. II). Gur> 
rita^fbl ices (8 parts) . 1877 90 



Simulacra gentium 
Pater noster 
Quia derotls . 
O gemma . . 
Dap 



19 
88 



44:- 

Sasso chlo ardo . . U77 4S 

Mon pauTre coeor . . 1878 8 

lb. 4 

„ (transposed) . . „ 6 

6 

WOLT. [Saa LuPtTB.] 

[L.M.M.] 



TRIO. P. 172 ft, 1. as from bottom, /or 
three reotd four, and after latest read but one. 

TRIPLET. For an addition conoeming the 
performance of triplets in old muaio, see Dot in 
Appendix, yoI. Iy. p. 6180. 

TRITONE. The intenral of the augmented 
fourth, consisting of three whole tones, whence 
the name is derived. [See Mi contra Fa.] 

TROIS COULEURS, L£S, is the title of one 
of the most popular of the political songs 
written after the French ReYolution of 1830, 
celebrating the £dl of the white flag and the 
return of the tricolor. It riYalled in popularity 
the Parisienne, and at one time, CYen the Mar- 
seillaise itself. It was written in one night by 
Adolphe Vogel, grandson of the author of 
'D^mophon/ who was bom at Lille in 1805, 
and had just begun his studies at the Paris Con- 
serYatoire. The author, who is still living, was 
then 35 years of age, and ' Les Trois Couleurs,* 
together with the song ' L'Ange d^hu,' have 
been the greatest successes of his career. The 
day after it was written all Paris was singing 

Libert^ sainte, apr^a tiente anB d'abcence 

RerienB, reyiens, leur trOne est renvers^. 

lis out voulu trop asBervir la France, 

Et dana lenr main le sceptre e'est biia^ 

Ta reverras cette noble banni^re, 

Qa'en cent climatB portaient tea flla vainqueian ; 

118 ont enfln aecou^ la pouaai^re 

Qui temiasalt set brillaateB ooulenn. 
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TROIS COULEURS. 



This popular Bong, composed to words by 
a certain Adolphe Blanc, was sung by Chollet 
at the Th^&tre des Nouveaut^s (Place de la 
Bourse), where Vogel produced in the follow- 
lowing year his first comic opera, 'Le Podestat,* 
which was moderately successful, and subse- 
quently his grand oratorio, 'Le Jugeroent 
dernier,* represented with costumes and scenery. 
' La Si^ de Leyde,* a grand opera played at 
the Ha.i^ue in 1847, ' La Moissonneuse/ another 
work of large extent, produced at the Lyrique 
in 1853, an operetta in three acts, 'La Filleule 
du B<>i/ played in Brussels and afterwards in 
Paris, in 1875, numerous songs which have been 
popular in their day, several symphonies, quar» 
tets and quintets for strings, which gained the 
Prix Tr^mont at the Acad^mie des Beaux-Arts, 
complete the list of this composer's chief works. 
He has always striven to attain a success equal to 
that which distinguished the opening of his career, 
nor does he yet despair of doing so, as he is now 
working upon a new opera, in spite of his eighty- 
three years. [A.J.] 

TROMBONE. At end of article, omit the 
words after Symphony in C ; as the passage in 
the * Manfred ' overture of Schumann is for 
trumpets, not trombones. 

TROUBADOUR, THE. Grand opera in four 
acts ; the words by Francis Hueffer, the music 
by A. C. Mackenzie. Produced by the Carl Rosa 
Company, at Drury Lane, June 8, 1886. [M.] 

TRUMPET. Add the following supplement- 
ary notice : — 

It is well known that the trumpet parts in the 
works of Bach and Handel are written very high 
and floridly; so high that they cannot be performed 
on the modem slide- trumpet. Praetorius (16 18) 
gives for the trumpet in D, the higher range that 
should be produced (a), 
that is to say from the 
1 7th to the a ist proper 
tones of ihe instrument. 
All these notes are be- 
yond the highest limits of the modem trumpet. 
[See vol. iv. p. 181.] Bach wrote up to the 20th 
of these partial tones, and in his scores, as well 
as Handel's (see the Dettingen Te Deum), the 
parts for the trumpets are divided into Principal, 
an instrument resembling the modem trumpet, 
and Clarini, which were probably of smaller bore. 
The istdarinobegan at the 8th proper tone (6), 
and ascended to &e extreme limit of its compass 
(0). The and darino, beginning at the 6th (d), 
very rarely went beyond the lath (e). Each 




(6) 



^ 



(<■)£ 



(d) 



required a special trumpeter, who had probably 
a particular mouthpiece. The clarini had dis- 
appeared before the time of Mozart, who had to 
change Handel's trumpet parts to suit the per- 
formance of the contemporary trumpeters. 

It was the merit of Herr Kosleck of Berlin 
to introduce a high trumpet specially to perform 



TUNSTED. 

Bach*B trumpet parts in their integrity in ihe B 
minor Mass, which was produced under Joachim** 
direction at Eisenach on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of the statue of J. S. Bach in Septem- 
ber 1884. A performanoe of the same work, in 
which Herr Kosleck again took part, was ^ven 
by the Bach Choir in the Albert H^ London, 
March ai, 1885. His trumpet is not bent fasM^k 
but straight, and is corrected by two pistons fi>r 
the nth and I3tb proper tones, which are 
naturally out of tune for our Diatonic scale. It 
is an A trumpet with post-horn bore and belL 
Herr Kosleck's trumpet has been since improved 
by Mr. Walter Morrow, a well-known "Rn glials 
trumpeter, who has altered the bore and bell to 
that of the real trumpet. Mr. Morrow's tnunpet, 
which, like Herr Kosleck's, is straight and ha« 
two pistons, measures in length 58^ inches. It 
is also an A trumpet. With it he can reac^ the 
aoth, and at French pitch the aist proper tone. 
The sacrifices, involving loss of engagements, to 
which Mr. Morrow has submitted in order to 
gain a command of the Bach trampet, should not 
be passed over without a recognition of the art- 
istic devotion which has impelled him to adopt 
and improve Herr Kosleck's invention. [A. J.H.] 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. P. 183 6. to list of work» 
add:— 

Op. 6B. Symphonj. ' NMh Byron 'siOp. 6^ Sjmphooj, Ho. a 
"*"'"<*•' ' Openuand BalleUs— 

orehMtra. | ^^- ^ ^^^ 

e. Psno capriodoao br! Worka wiUioatopunomtar^- 
Toello. aad orobestra. jOIe Tochter dM Hanptmantt. 

Add that the composer visited England in 1888 
and 1889. and appeared at the Philharmonio 
Concerts of both seasons. 

TUCKERMAN, S. P., Mus.D. Line 2, for 
Feb. 1 7 read Feb. 1 1. Add that he succeeded 
Dr. Hodges as Ozganist of Trinity Church. New 
York. 

TUDWAY. T., Mus.D. Lme as of article, 
add that the records of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, state that Dr. Tudway was * proved 
guilty of speaking words highly reflecting upon 
Her Majesty and her administration.' 

TUNSTED, Simon, the reputed author of the 
treatise 'De Quatuor Prindpalibus Musice,* 
though himself bom at Norwich, derived his 
surname from Tunstead in Norfolk, of which 
place his father was a native. He became one 
of the Fratres Minores of the Order of St Fran- 
cis at Oxford, and it was there that he is aaid to 
have taken the degree of Doctor of Theology. 
He appears to have been well versed in all Uie 
seven liberal arts, but, like Walter Odington, 
especially in music and astronomy. The only lite- 
rary works attributed to Tunsted, besides that 
above referred to, are a commentary on the 
I 'Meteora* of Aristotle and additions to Richani 
' Wallingford*B 'Albion ' ; but the work by which 
his name has been, rightly or wrongly, handed 
down to posterity is the musical one. Of this 
there are two MSS. in the Bodleian Libruy, 
numbered Bodley 515 and Digby 90. Owing 
to the former MS. being described in the old 



TUNSTED. 

fttalogue of 1697 aa 'De Mudca continua et 
iscreta cum diagrammatibu?/ many musical 
istorians have believed that there are two dis- 
inct works by this author; but the only real 
ifference is that the Bodley MS. contains the 
rologue beginning * Quemadinodum inter triti- 
um et zizania/ which the Digby MS. omits, 
'he work itself contains warrant for both titles, 
^rom the colophon to each MS. we learn that 
he treatise was written in 135I) when Simon 
'unsted was Regent of the Minorites at Oxford. 
le is said to have afterwards become Head of 
he English branch of his Order, and to have 
.ied in the nunnery of St. Clara, at Bruisyard, 
tt Suffolk, in 1369. The 'De Quatuor Princi- 
•alibus' treats of music in almost every form 
hen known, from definitions of musical terms 
Q the ' Primum Principale ' down to an account 
•f *Musica Mensurabilis * in the 'Quartum 
^rincipale.* This latter part is perhaps the 
iiost important of the whole work. Tunsted 
[uotes Philip de Vitry 'qui fuit flos totius 
Qundi musicorum.' llbe whole treatise has 
>een printed by de Coussemaker. In a MS. 
kt the British Museum (Additional 10,336) there 
a an epitome of several chapters of the 'Se- 
undum Principale.* written by a Fellow of 
!^ew College, Oxford, early in the i6th cen- 
ury. [A.H.-H.] 

TURCO, IN ITALIA, Hi. At end of article, 
'V>r I Sao read i8ai. 

TURE-LURE (soft «), or Toure-Loubb, a 
rery ancient lyrical burden or refrain, probably 
>f Proven9al origin. The old English form is 
tirra-lirra,' Shakspeare, 'The lark that tirra- 
irra chants.* (Compare the French 'Turlut,' 
i titlark; ' Turlutaine,* a bird-organ.) In old 
French music it is also found as ' Turlu-tu-tu,' 

Tur-lu-ru * (in a popular air ' lo canto tur-lu- 
ru '), ' tur-lur-ibo,* etc. It often occurs in the old 
French burlesques. The following specimens, 
taken from ' Les Parodies du Nouveau Th^tre 
[talien,* 1731, will illustrate its use. 



1. 'Ho! Hot toore-loQifbo.' 



Al-loiutM.4iMina ri • t»l« es - pi • ra, ohl 



TYLMAN SUSATO. 
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ohl Toa-re loa • rl - bol Quo! 000 • tr« mol tout «on • 
tr 



»ptr-*. ohl ohl toa-re km •!! - bo! Qnand J'a • 




ohl tan -re loo • rl 



2. VaadeyiUe in 'Les Cabas.' 
tr tr 



•7 ^ 




dam la das - te. Lm ccbuts m tott-rc Ura-ro lou-n 



loa-r* loQ-r« loihTC lour. Imctmmm ran - dent 




The term still survives in English popular 
music in the forms ' tooral-looral-looral.* and 
' toWe-rol.* [E.J.P.] 

TURLE, Jambs. Line i of article,/or Taun- 
ton read Somerton. Line 10, add that from 
1840 to 1843 he was part conductor of the 
Ancient Concerts. 

TTE, Chbistophib. Add that Tye was in 
orders, and held successively the rectories of 
Little Wilbraham, Newton, and Doddington- 
cum-Maroh. By a brief relating to sequestra- 
tions of benefices it appears that he was at Wil- 
braham in 1564 ; on Sept. la, 1567, John Walker 
was presented to the .living on his resignation. 
On March 15, 1570, the rectory of Newton was 
conferred on Greorge Bacon on Tye's resignation, 
and on March 15, 157a, Hugh Bellet was pre- 
sented to the living of Doddington-cum-March 
on the death of Tye. His wiU has not been 
discovered. An Agnes Tye, who was possibly 
his daughter, was married at Little Wilbraham 
on Nov. ao, 1575, to John Homer, and the 
register contains several entries of their children*! 
baptisms. (Coles's Transcript of Bishop Cox's 
Raster, British Museum ; Register of Little 
WUbraham, kindly oonmiunicated by the Rev. 
F. C. MarshaU.) [W.B.S.] 

TYLMAN SUSATO. P. 197 6. 1. 6, for sweet 
little songs read ' Psalter songs.' 



VOL. TV. PT. 7. 
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UN ANNO ED UN GIOBNO. Add that 
it was produced at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1836, shortly after its production at 
Naples. 

UNGER, Carolini. Add that the name is 
also spelt Unoheb. 

UNITED STATES. For additional matter, 
see Boston, Foster, Neobo Music, etc., in Ap- 
pendix. 

UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETIES. To 



the list of important works given by the Ctan- 
bridge Society add the following : 



BMh.J.8. St. MatttMW PMiiOD 

Etn' tt*t9 Barg. 
Bridge, J. F. 'BoekofAffM.* 
Cowen. F. H. •Symphony In F. 
Joachim. J. HangarUo Conoerto. 
Mactarren. Tlolln Concerto. 
Mackaaxle. A. 0. Tlollo Conoecta 
Putt. O.H.H. Trio tn B minor ; 

PF. Quartet in Ab ; String JThomM. A. Gorioc< 

Quintet In Eb; •Sjmphonyt Ballet. 

The asterisks indicate first performance in En^- 
land. [M.] 



InF. 
Bchabert. Snnpbanlcs, TUcm. S 

and9: * Song of Miriam.' 
Schumann. * Advent Hynm.* 
Stanford. C V. Elcflac Ode. ov>. 

»; PF. Quartet tn F; rr. 

Quintet In D nlBcv : * Tli* 

Berenge.* 

~ ' Salt* 



V. 



VAISSEAU FANTdME. P. 213a, note i, 
add date of death of P. L. P. D1ET8CH, 
Feb. 20, 1865. 

VALENTINO. Add that he came to London 
in 1839, and gave concerts at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern. [See yoL iii. p. 40 5.] 

VALLERIA. Add that she remained with 
the Carl Rosa oompany until 1886 inclusive, and 
created the principal parts on the production of 
' Nadeschda ' and 'The Troubadour.' 

VALLOTTI, P. Franoescantonio, was a 
native of Piedmont, where he must have been 
bom about the year 1 700, since Dr. Bumey, who 
saw him in 1770, says that he was then ' near 
seventy years of age. ^ He had long before this 
time attained a high reputation as the best 
Organist) and one of the best Church Composers, 
in Italy. To his skill on the Organ he owed the 
appointment of Maestro di Cappella, at the 
Church of S. Antony, at Padua, which he held 
with honour until his death. His Compositions 
for the Church are very numerous. In 1770 he 
composed a Requiem for the funeral of Tartini ; 
but his magnum opui was a theoretical work, 
entitled ' Delia Scienza teorica, e pratica, della 
modema musica.' The original plan of this 
treatise embraced four volumes : Vol. I., treating 
of the scientific or mathematical basis of Music ; 
Vol. n., of the ' practical elements ' of Music, 
including the Scale, Temperament, the Cadences, 
and the Modes, both eoclesiaitical and modem ; 
Vol. III., of Counterpoint ; and Vol. IV., of the 
method of aooom panying aThorough-Bass. Vol. L 
only was published, at Padua, in 1779; and its 
contents are valuable enough to make the loss 
of the remaining portions of the work a subject 
of deep regret. In this volume, the mathema- 
tical proportions of the consonant and dissonant 
Intervals are described with a clearness for 
which we seek in vain in most of the older 
treatises on the same subject — not excepting 

I 'Present State of Mullein France and Ital7.* By Charlaa Burner. 
Mu*. v., pp. laC^Ua. (London 177W 



that of Tartini himself. To the contents of some 
of these treatises, and the views set forth in 
them, allusion is frequently made, during the 
course of the work. Chapter XXXII. contains 
a lucid refutation of the theory of the Minor 
Seventh propounded by Bameau, whom Val- 
lotti characterizes as 'otherwise, a respect- 
able and meritorious writer * ; and, at the dose of 
the introductory section, which consists of a 
series of definitions, given in the form of a 
Musical Dictionary, the reader is referred for 
farther information to the Dictionary of Bona- 
seau, which he is told would be still more 
valuable than it is were it not adapted to 
Bameau*s defective system. But the chief 
interest of the treatise b'es in the fact that it 
belongs to a period at which the study of the 
Ecclesiastical Modes was combined with that of 
the modem scale, for the obvious reason that 
the more modem Tonality was not, and could 
not possibly be, antagonistic to the older one, 
since it was based, not upon the abolition of 
the Modes, but upon the employment of the 
Ionian and .^k>lian forms to the exclusion of all 
the others. We have shown elsewhere that the 
last great teacher who advocated this system of 
instruction was Haydn; and that Beethoven 
was the last great pupil to whom Haydn appears 
to have imparted it. It would be an interesting 
study to trace the influence of the system upon 
the work of these two great composers. The 
task, we believe, has never been attempted ; but 
it is admitted, upon all hands, that the art of 
developing the reeourcee of a given Key, within 
its natural limits, is a far higher and more 
difiScult one than that of restlessly modulating 
firom one Key to another — and this is the most 
prominent characteristic of the method in 
question. Vallotti's 'Treatise on Modulation,* 
which Dr. Bumey saw in MS.* might perhaps 
have thrown some light npon the subject; but 
this unhappily has never been published. 

t PrtNnt SUte of Muile In Tnoem and Italy, p. ISL 



VATERLANDISCHE KtJNSTLERVEREIN. 
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An attempt to complete Vallotti^B ^at work 
was made after his death by his disciple and 
snccessor, P. Lnigi Antonio Sabbatini;^ and 
his syitem of teaching was continued by his 
talented, but lomewhat eccentric pupil, the 
Abb^ Vogler. [W.S.R.] 

VAN BREE, J. B. Add that he wrote seve- 
ral masses and other work/ beside those men* 
tioned in the article. 

VAN DER EEDEN, G. See also vol. u. 
p. 450 b, where the date of his death b given as 
June 39, 1783. 

VAN OS, Albert, called 'Albert the Great,' 
is the earliest known organ-builder. He was a 
priest, and built the organ of St. Nicholas at 
Utrecht in 1 1 ao. [V. de P.] 

VARNEY, PiEBBE JoBXPH Alfhonsb, bom 
in Paris, Dec. i, 181 1, was educated at the 
CouRervatoire as a violinist, and was a pupil of 
Reicha*s for composition. He was successively 
conductor at the Th^tre historique, the Th^tre 
lyrique, at Ghent, the Hague, Rouen, the Bouffes 
Parisiens, and at Bordeaux (1865-78). Several 
short operas and operettas of slight construction 
by him were brought out at the various places 
where he worked. He is best known as having 
furnished the music for the celebrated Chant 
des Girondins, ' Mourir pour la Patrie,* the 
words of which were by Dumas, and which 
played so important a part in the revolution of 
1848. Vamey died in Paris Feb. 7. 1879. [M.] 

VATERLANDISCHE KUNSTLERVE- 
REIN (Society of Artists of the Fatherland). 
A name which has become famous through Beet- 
hoven's op. 1 30. • The Fatherland* here means 
Austria. Schindler (Life of Beethoven, li. 34) 
says that in the winter of 1823-3. the publishing 
firm of Diabelli & Co. in Vienna formed a plan 
for issuing a collective set of variations for the 
pianoforte. No fewer than 51 composers, among 
whom were the first Viennese masters of the 
time,^ consented to contribute to the collection, 
which was published in two large oblong books 
(No. 1380-81) under the title of * Vaterli^dische 
Kiinstlerverein, Veranderungen fiber ein voi^ 
gelegtesThema,componirt von den vorzGglichsten 
Tonsetzem und Virtuosen Wiens und der k. k. 
oesterreichifchen Staaten.' (' Society of Artists 
of the Fatherland. Variations on a given theme, 
written by the most prominent composers and 
performers of Vienna and the Imperial States of 

1 Babbatimi. p. Ldioi artonio. wu a natlT* of Padua, aod a popil 
of P. Martini, under nhom be studied, for ■ome time, at Bologna. 
He completed his musical education, however. In his native town 
under P. Vallottt. whom he sueceeded, about the year 1780, as 
Maestro di Cappella at the Church of & AnUmj at Padua : and 
whose system he eodeaTonred to perpettutte In a work entitled 
'LaTera Idea delle Mnsleall Kumertebe Segnature' (Venice. 1799). 
He also wrota a ' Trattato sopra le Fughe Musieali,' in two vols. 
(Venice. ISOZ). iUnstratod hj an eihaustlve selection of Fugal 8ub> 
Jeets and Devices culled from Vallottrs (Tompositlons for the 
Church : and another theoretical work, entitled, ' Element! teorici 
e pratid dt Muslca' (Boma. 1790). His best Composition was a 
Mass, written for the Funeral of JommelU. He died at Padua in UOO. 

The editor Is Indebted to Dr. A. L. Peace, of Glasgow, for the use 
of a fine copj of the two flrst^named works, which are now vei7 
dlfBcult to procure, and for that of the rare and perfect copy of 
Valloiti's work which forms the sul\)«ct of the present notlee. 

3 It Is carious thM tb« names of Seyfrled and Welgl ara not la 
Ibelltt. 



Austria.*) It is an indication of the position held 
by Beethoven among the musicians of Vienna, 
that the whole of the first book is taken up with 
his variations, 33 in number, while the other 
50 composers are represented by a single varia- 
tion each. Beethoven's composition has the 
separate title : * 33 Veranderungen ilber einen 
Walzer fur das Pianoforte componirt und der 
Frau Antonia von'Brentano, gebomen Edlen von 
Birkenstock, hochachtungsvoU zugeeignet von 
Ludwig van Beethoven. lao Werk. Wien bey 
Cappi und Diabelli.* The work was published in 
June 1833. On the i6th of the month the fol- 
lowing notice appeared in the ' Oesterreichisch 
Kaiserliche priviligirte Wiener Zeitung * : — * We 
offer to the world in this work no variations of 
the ordinary kind, but a great and important 
masterpiece, worthy of being ranked with the 
immortal creations of the classical composers of 
past times, and of a kind that could be pro- 
duced by none but Beethoven, the greatest living 
representative of true art. The most original 
forms and ideas, the boldest passages and har- 
monies, are here exhausted, all such character- 
istic pianoforte effects as are founded upon a 
solid style are employed, and a further interest 
attaches to the work from the circumstance that 
it is founded upon a theme which would not 
have been supposed capable of such treatment 
as our great master, alone among our contem- 
poraries, could give it. The splendid fugues, 
Nos. 34 and 3a, will delight every lover of the 
grave style, while Nos. 6, 16, 17, 33, etc., will 
charm brilliant performers; in tdiort all these 
variations, by the novelty of ideas, the skill of 
their workmanship, and the artistic beauty of 
their transitions, can claim a place beside Seb. 
Bach's well-known masterpiece in the same kind. 
We are proud of the opportunity of presenting 
this composition to the public, and have devoted 
the greatest care to combining elegance of print- 
ing with the utmost correctness.* 

The original manuscript of op. 130 is in the 
possession of Herr C. A. Spina of Vienna. In- 
teresting information concerning the sketches 
for the composition is given in Nottebohm*s 
'Zweite Beethoveniana,' Leipzig, 1887. Beet- 
hoven was fond of presenting copies of the 
printed work to his friends, and the writer pos- 
sesses two such copies with autograph dedica- 
tions. 

The second book of the variations appeared in 
the latter half of 1823 or early in 1834. Anton 
Diabelli, the composer and publisher, had mean- 
while dissolved partnership with Cappi, and the 
name of the firm was now 'A. Diabelli & Co.* 
As in the first book (Beethoven's portion) so here 
the theme by Diabelli precedes the variations. 
It consists of 33 bars, and, although of slight 
importance in itself, is well fitted for variation- 
writing. The waltz is followed by 50 variations, 
as follows :— (i) Ignatz Assmayer ; (3) Carl 
Maria von Booklet; (3) Leopold Eustache 
Czapek; (4) Carl Czemy; (5) Joseph Czemy; 
(6) Moritz Graf Dietrichstein ; (7) Joseph 
Drechsler ; (8) A. Emanuel Fonter (' his last 

3Ga 
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composition*); (9) Jakob Freystaedtler ; (10) 
Johann Gansbacher ; (11) Abb^ Gelinek ; (12) 
Anton Halm; (13) Joachim Hoffinann; (14) 
Johann Horzalka ; (15) Joseph Hugelmann; 
(16) J. N. Hummel; (17) Anielm Htitten- 
brenner; (18) Frederic Kalkbrenner ('written 
during his stay in Vienna'); (19) Friedrich 
August Kanne; (20) Joseph Ker^owsky ; (21) 
Conradin Kreutzer; (22) Eduard Baron von 
Lannov; (23) M. J. Leidesdorf; (24) Franz 
Liszt (* a boy of eleven years old, bom in Hun- 
gry'); (25) Joseph Mayseder; (26) Ignatz 
Moscheles; (27) Ignatz F. Edler von Moeel ; 
(28) W. A. Mozart flU ; (29) Joseph Panny ; 
(30) Hieronymus Payer; (31) J. P. Pixis ; (32) 
Wenzel Plachy ; (33) Gottfried Rieger; (34) P. 
J. Riotte ; (35) i^nz Roser ; (36) Johann 
Schenk; (37) IVank Schoberlechner ; (38) Franz 
Schubert ; (39) Simon Sechter (* Looitatio quasi 
Canon a tre voci'); (40) S. R. D. ; (41) Abb^ 
Stadler ; (42) Joseph de Szalay ; (43) Wenzel 
Tomaschek; (44) Michael Umlauff; (45^ Fr. 
Dionysius Weber ; (46) Franz Weber ; (47) Ch. 
A. de Winkhler; (48) Franz Weiss ; (49) Johann 
Wittassek ; (50) J. H. Worzischek. 

(The Graf Dietrichstein, mentioned under 
No. 6, was the leading aristocratic musician of 
the time. Schubert's ' Erlkonig ' is dedicated to 
him. The initials S. R. D. under No. 40 pro- 
bably indicate the name of some other aristocratic 
amateur). A long coda by Carl Czemy is ap- 
pended to the variations. The MS. of Schubert's 
variation, No. 38, which is in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, bears the date March 1821. 
According to this the later date given by 
Schindler for the inception of the plan must be 
incorrect. [M.F.] 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. To list of 
London Theatres under this head add : — 

Terbt's Theatbe ; architect, Walter Emden ; 
lessee, Edward Terry. Opened Oct. 17, 18S7. 

Court Theatre (re-erected on a site near 
the former theatre of that name) ; architect, W. 
Emden ; lessees, Mrs. John Wood and Mr. 
Arthur Chudleigh. Opened Sept. 24, 1888. 

Shaftesburt Theatre ; architect, C. J. 
Phipps; proprietor, John Lancaster. Opened 
Oct. 20, 1888. 

Grand Theatre, Islington. Burnt down Dec. 
28, 1887. Rebuilt ; architect, Frank Matcham ; 
lessee, Charles Wilmot Re-opened Dec. i, 1888. 

Ltrio Theatre ; architect, C. J. Phipps ; pro- 
prietor, Henry J. Leslie. Opened Dec. 18, 1888. 

VAUGHAN, Thomas. Line 7 from end of 
article, for He read Vaughan. Line 4 from 
end, far 1826 read 1825. 

VECCHI, Obazio. p. 235 a, 1. 13, for Sept, 
read Feb. 

VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L'EMPIRE, 
a political song written by Ad. S. Roy in I79i» 
and adapted by him to the popular air * Vous 
qui d'amoureuse aventure,* from Dalayrao's 
' Renaud d'Ast* (produced at the Commie Ita- 
lienne, July 19, 1787). The song, which bears 
the sub-title of ' Chant de Libert^,* was one of 
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the first l3rrical utterances suggested by the 
French Revolution, and it is a great error to 
suppose that it was adapted for use under tl^ 
first Empire, for the democratic ideas expressed 
in Roy's verses were absolutely interdicted under 
the fiirst Napoleon. The word ' Empire/ which 
has given rise to this widely-spread impression, 
refers here to the State, not to the imperial 
Government. The success of the song was 
enormous, and it required nothing less than the 
' Marseillaise * to drive it out of popular fav^oar. 
The first three verses alone are by Boy; the 
fourth was added in 1840, when the song was 
for a time rescued from the oblivion into which 
it had fallen. [A.J.] 

VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS. A Prose, or 
Sequence, sung, in the Roman Church, on Whit- 
sunday, and during the Octave of Pentecost, 
between the Epistle and GospeL The text, in 
Trochaic Dimeter Catalec tic, arranged in strophes 
of three verses, the two first of wluch rhyme to- 
gether, while the third verse in every strophe 
ends in the syllable 'um,' was written in the 
tenth century, by King Robert of France, and, 
in graceful and touching simplicity, has never 
been surpassed. Whether or not King Robert 
also composed the old Ecclesiastical Melody — 
a very fine example of the use of Mode I. — it is 
impossible to say. It is, however, quite worthy 
of the text, both in sentiment aod in graceful 
freedom of construction. 

Veni Sancte Spiritus has not been so frequently 
treated by the Polyphonic Composers as some of 
the other Sequences. Palestrina has, however, 
treated it more than once, in settings of the 
highest order of excellence. [W.S.R.] 

VENICE. The frequent and Uudatory refer- 
ences made by foreigners to the Conservatoriot 
of Venice abundantly prove the reputation which 
they enjoyed during the 17th and i8th centuries. 
The Prendent de Brosses, in his ' Lettres Hia- 
toriques ' (Tom. L), speaks in the highest terms 
of the pleasure he received from Venetian music 
genenjly. 'The passion of the nation for this art 
is,' he says, ' inconceivable *; but ' the music par 
excellence is the music of the Hospitals ; . . . the 
girls sing like angels ; they play the violin, the 
flute, the organ, the hautboy, the viokmceUo, 
the bassoon, in short no instrument is large 
enough to frighten them. . . . Nothing can be 
more delightful than to see a young and pretty 
novice dreiued in white with a bunch of pome- 
granate flowers behind her ear, conducting an 
orchestra and beating the time.* Casotti (Letters, 
July 29, 17 1 3), assures us that at Vespers in the 
Incurabili they do not chant they enchant (non 
cantano ma incantano). Rousseau (Confes- 
sions, vii.) bears similar testimony to the charm, 
of the singing in the Venetian Conservatoires ; 
and readers of Dr. Bumey*B letters will not 
have forgotten his extreme delight at the music 
which he heard at the Incurabili under GiJuppi's 
direction ; * 1 ran away,' he sajrs, * firom the 
music at Santa Maria Maggiore, to the Incttr- 
abili, where Buranello and nis nightingales ... 
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poured balm into my wounded ears.' Finally, 
at the close of the last century, Mancini wrote 
thus, ' I am of opinion that in all Italy there are 
no schools of music worthy the name, save the 
Conservatoires of Venice and Naples and the 
school conducted by Bartolommeo Nuoci of 
Pescia.* 

The Venetians were always a music-loying 
race. Not only did the people display a natural 
ability for the art in the popular music of the 
streets and the songs of the gondoliers, but the 
city long possessed schools of cultivated music 
in the choir of St. Mark's, in the theatres, 
and above all in the four great Scuole or Con- 
servatoires, which were attached to the pious 
foundations of the Piet^ the Mendicanti, the 
Ospedaletto, and the Inciurabili. So famous did 
these schools become that the greatest masters 
of Italy, and even of Europe, applied for the poet 
of director, and were proud to write oratorios, 
motets, and cantatas for the pupils. The 
names of Lotti, Galuppi, Scarlatti, Hasse, Por- 
poru, Jomelli, Cimarosa, to take a few only, 
must always shed a lustre upon the Conserva- 
toires over which they presided ; and there is a 
tradition that Mozart, when under contract to 
produce an opera for the Fenice, promised an 
oratorio for the Incurabili choir. 

The four hospitals were not, in their origin, 
designed a^ schools of music. They were built 
and endowed by the munificence of private citi- 
zens, to receive the poor and infirm : their position 
as Conservatoires was only gradually developed. 
The Pietk at San Giovanni in Bragola, was 
founded in the year 1348, by Fra Pierazzo 
d'Assissi as a succursal to the Foundling Hos- 
pital at San Francesco della Vigna. After the 
death of Pierazzo both hospitids were united 
at San Giovanni, and placed under the Ducal 
supervision. The institution was supplied with 
wood and com free of charge, and enjoyed a 
rental of nearly three hundred thousand ducats. 
The children of the hospital were taught singing, 
among other accomplishments, and the school 
of music gradually developed until it came to 
enjoy the highest reputation in Venice. At the 
time of de Brosses' visit the Pietk possessed the 
finest orchestra in the city. The Hospital of 
the Pietk was the only one of the Conserva- 
toires which survived the downfall of the Be- 
public and escaped the financial collapse which 
overtook so many pious foundations of Venice. 

The Hospital of the Mendicanti was first 
founded in the 13th century, for the reception 
of lepers. In the year 1225 these unfortunates 
were all collected at SS. Gervasio e Protasio; 
and in 1262 they were removed to the island of 
San Lazaro in the lagoon. As the leprosy 
gradually disappeared from Venice, the institu- 
tion and its funds were devoted to the assistance 
of mendicants and impotent persons. In the 
17th oentury Bartolonuneo Bontempelli and 
Domenico Biava, two wealthy citizens, built 
and endowed the Hospital at SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. — The School of Music at the Mendicanti 
sprang up in the same way as the school at the 
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Pietk had grown ; and, towards the close of the 
1 8th century, it had acquired a high repute. In 
the year 1775, on May 28, the Emperor Joseph II. 
was entertained at the Mendicanti, and a new 
oratorio was performed in his honour. The 
contemporary account of the visit describes how 
' the whole party betook themselves to hear the 
new oratorio sung by the girls of the Mendicanti 
orphanage. The Emperor*s suite occupied places 
reserved for them in the tribune opposite the 
grille which enclosed the choir where the girlB 
sang. But the Emperor and his brother, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, attempted to enter the 
choir. They were not recognized at first by the 
lady guardians of that door, forbidden to all men 
without distinction of person, and admittance 
was refused. The Emperor, however, was pre- 
sently recognized and admitted. He amused 
himself by turning over the leaves of the music, 
and by taking part in a full chorus with his own 
well modulated voice.' In the year 1777, owing 
to financial difi&culties and mismanagement, the 
hospital of the Mendicanti was olorcd, though 
the choir continued to take part in concerts and 
oratorios for some time longer. The buildings 
of the Mendicanti now form part of the great 
Civic Hospital of Venice. 

The Ospedaletto was founded in 1527, at SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, as a poorhouse and orphan- 
age. S. Girolamo Miani was among its early 
benefactors, and so too, by report, was Ignatitis 
Loyola. The Conservatoire of the Osp^letto 
seems to have been the least renowned of the 
four Venetian Schools, though Dr. Bumey ex- 
presses himself much satisfied with the singing 
which he heard there, ranking it after the 
Incurabili. 

The Incui-abili, on the Zattere, an hospital 
for incurables, was founded in 1522, by two 
noble ladies, Maria Malipiero and Maria Grimani, 
under the inspiration of San Gaetano Thiene. The 
first building was of wood ; but the new church 
was begun in 1566 and finished in 1600. The 
education of the girls who were admitted to the 
hospital was supervised by a committee of 
twcdve noble ladies. Dr. Bumey gives the pahn 
to the orchestra and choir of tibe Incurabili. 
This Conservatoire was raised to its high position 
by the labours of the two famous masters Lotti 
and Galuppi. Galuppi, called II Buranello, was 
the last maestro of the Incurabili choir, and 
wrote for it the last oratorio performed before 
the closing of the institution in 1 776, the * Moys^ 
de Sinai revertens.* Six years later the concert- 
room of the Incurabili was opened once more 
for a performance ofGaluppi's 'Tobias,* in honour 
of Pope Pius rV. The Procurator Manin, at 
his own charges, caused the hall to be painted 
with scenes from the life of Tobias, and decorated 
with mirrors. The oratorio was given by a 
picked choir and orchestra chosen from the four 
Conservatoires; and the performers were all 
dressed in black silk. 

The girls who were admitted to the four great 
Conservatories of Venice, were by rule required 
to prove poverty, ill-health, and Venetian birth. 
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This rule wm Bometimes relaxed in favour of ex- 
ceptionally promising voices. The state dowered 
the girls either for marriage or for the convent. 
The pupils were divided into two classes, the 
novices and the provette or pupil teachers, whose 
duty it was to instruct the novices in the rudi- 
ments of music under the guidance of the maes- 
tro. The number of scholars in each Conserva- 
toire varied firom sixty to eighty. Every Saturday 
and Sunday evening the choirs performed fuU 
musical Vespers or a motet, usually written by 
their own maestro. The churches were crowded, 
and the town divided into factions which dis- 
cussed, criticized, and supported this or that 
favourite singer. The opera-singers attended in 
large numbers to study the method of the more 
£ftmous voices. On great festivals an oratorio 
was usually given. The words of the libretto 
were originally written in Italian ; but for 
greater decorum Latin was subsequently adopted. 
The libretto was divided into two parts, and 
printed with a fancy border surrounding the 
title-page, which contained the names of the 
singers and sometimes a sonnet in their praise. 
The libretto was distributed gratis at the door 
of the church ; and each of the audience was 
supplied with a wooden stool or chair. The choir 
sang behind a screen, and was invisible. Ad- 
mission to the choir was forbidden to all men 
except the maestro ; but Rousseau, by the help 
of M. le Blond, French Consul, succeeded in 
evading this rule, and was enabled to visit the 
choir of the Mendicanti and to make the ac- 
quaintance of the young singers whose voices 
had so delighted him. Special tribunes, called 
Coretti, were reserved for ambassadors and 
high state officials. Inside the church applause 
was forbidden, but the audience marked their 
approval by drawing in the breath and by 
shuffling their chairs on the ground. 

AUTHOBITIES. 

P. GaxuO. * Delia MuBica in Yenesia.' Printed in ^ Ye- 
nezia e le sue Lagune,' voL i. part 2. p. 471. 

Francesco Gam. Letter to E. Gioogna. Priutal in 
Oicogna, ^Iscrizioni Yeneziane,' voL v. p. 326. 

B. Oicogna. ^Iscrizioni Veneziane/ vol. v. p. 297, 
where a fall list of all the Oratorios performed at the 
Incurabili will be fonnd. 

Dr. Bumey. *The Present State of Music in Fiance 
and Italy.' 

Dr. Barney. * History of Music' 

DeBrosses. 'Lettres historiques.' Tom. i. 

Kousseau. 'GonfessionB,' Lib. vii. 

F^tis. * Biographie UniTerselle des Musiciens.' 

Boumet. * venise, Notes prises dans la Biblioth^oe 
d'un vieux Y6nitlen,' p. 275. 

Molmenti. *La Stona di Yenezia nella vita privata,' 
cap. X. 

Tossini. 'Guriositii Yeneziane.* s. ▼. Piet4, Mendi- 
canti, Ospedaletto, Incurabili. [H.F.B.] 

VENTADOUR. P. 238 6, L aa./or Dec. 28 
read Deo. 8. 

VERDELOT, Philipp. Add that Antonio 
Gardano, the publisher, when introducing in 
154 X a collection of six-part madrigals by Yer- 
delot, describes them on the title-page as the 
most divine and most beautiful music ever heard 
(' la piti divina e pid bella musica che se udisse 
gtammai '). It has long been the question who 
is tiie real creator of the madrigal as a musical 
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form. Adrian Willaert has oftai been repre' 
sented as the first composer of madrigals. Bat 
more recent investigation would seem to prove 
that Verdelot has a better claim than Wil- 
laert to this position. Besides the £act in- 
sisted on by Eitner (' Monatshefte far Muaik- 
Geschichte,' xix. 85) that only a very few 
of Willaert's secular compositions are properly 
madrigals, the most of them being rather in 
the lighter style of vilanellas, his first composi- 
tion of the lund appeared only in 1538, while 
as early as 1536 Willaert himself had at^ 
ranged in lute tablature for solo voice and late 
accompaniment twenty-two madrigals by Ver- 
delot (* Intavolatura degU Madrigali di Verde- 
lotto da cantare et sonare nel lauto . . . per 
Messer Adriano,* Venice, 1536). Apart firam 
the early mention of the name in the 14th <xo- 
tury, the earliest known volume of musical pieoeK 
described as madrigals bears the date 1533, and 
Verdelot is the chief contributor. It ia entitled 
' Madrigali Novi de diversi excellentisaimi Ma- 
sici.' (See Eitner, ' Bibliographic der Sanunei- 
werke,* p. 27.) If any one might dispute the 
claim of Venlelot to be the first real madrigalist, 
perhaps it is Gostanzo Festa, who also appears 
as a contributor to this volume, and whose name 
otherwise as a composer appears earlier in print 
than that of Verdelot. (It should be mentioned 
that this first book of madrigals is not perfectlj 
preserved, two part-books only existing in 
the Konigl. Staatsbibliothek at Munich.) From 
1537 onwards various collections of Verdelot 's 
nusbdrigals for four, five, and six voices were made 
by enterprising publishers, such as Scotto and 
Gardano, but always mixed up with the worka 
of other composers. Eitner says that no inde- 
pendent collection of Verdelot's madrigals is 
known to exist. Out of the miscellaneous col- 
lections he reckons up about 100 as composed 
by Verdelot^ although with regard to many of 
them some uncertainty prevails, from the care- 
lessness of the publishers in affixing names, and 
perhaps also their wish to pass off inferior com- 
positions as the work of the more celebrated 
masters. The feat of adding a fifth part to 
Jannequin's ' Bataille ' first appeared in Tylman 
Su8ato*s tenth ' Book of Chansons,* published at 
Antwerp in 1545, and has been reprinted in 
modem times by Commer. Besides madrigals, 
Verdelot appears as composer of motets in the 
various collections made by publishers fttmi 1532 
onwards. Forty are enumerated in £itner*8 
* Bibliographie,' several of them imperfectly pre- 
served. Of the complete works which Ambros 
examined, he praises the masterly constrao- 
tion, and the finely developed sense for beauty 
and pleasing harmony. — Only one Mass by 
Verdelot is ^own, one entitled < PhUomena/ in 
a volume of five Masses published by Scotto, 
Venice, in 1544. F^tis and Ambros say that 
several exist in manuscript in the archives of the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome ; but Codex 38, to which 
F^tis refers, is shown by Haberl's Catalogue 
('Katalog der Mu8ik-werke im pi^>sUichen 
Archiv,' pp. 18 und 171, 2) to contain only three 
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uioiets by Verdelot. (See also Van der Straeten, 
' Musique de Pays-Baa/ vi. 473.) [J.R.M.] 

VERDI. Line 3 of article, for Oct. 9 read 
Oct. 10. P. 340 &, omit note i, as there is no- 
thing in the mention of* leather ' and 'pedals' 
which militates against the instrument having 
been a spinet, as stated in the text. P. 247 6, 
1. 26 from bottom,/or Roger read Royer. P. 248 a, 
I. 27 from bottom, /or March 17 rtad March 14. 
P. 248 6, 1. 26,/or Oct. 26 recid Oct. 25. P. 250a, 
1. 39, for April 12 read March 24 ; L 3 from 
bottom, for II read Un. P. 2506, 1. 18, /or 
Dec. 27 read Dec. 24; 1. 31, /or in read 
May 24. P. 251, add that Verdi's latest work, 
' Otello,* set to a poem founded on Shakespeare 
by Boito, was produced at the Scala, under 
Faccio's direction, on Feb. 6, 1887. P. 252 b. 
1. 2, for Mini rtad Nini ; I. 3, for Bouchenon 
read Boucheron ; 1. 8, /or Mabollmi read Mabel- 
lini. P. 2546, in list of works, for date of 
' Macbeth ' read March 14. For ' Stifellio ' in 
line I of second column and in note 3 rtad ' Stif- 
felio.' For date of * Un ballo i n Maschera * read 
1859. 

VERDONCK, CoBNKLnrs, bom at Tumhout 
in Belgium in 1563, belongs to the later school 
of Flemish composers, influenced from Italy, as 
Italy had earlier been influenced from Flanders. 
He lived chiefly at Antwerp, in the service of 
private patrons, and died there July 4, 1625. 
As a musician, he must have been highly ap- 
preciated by his contemporaries, as the following 
epitaph, inscribed to his memory in the Car- 
melite Church at Antwerp shows; a copy o( 
which we owe to the obliging kindness of M. 
Goovaerts, keeper of the Public Archives at 
Brussels : — 

D. a M. s. 

SISTB CRADUM VIATOR 

VT PERLECAS QUAM OD REM HIC LAPIS LriTERATUS SIBT 

UUSICORUM DELICIAE 

CORNELIUS VERDONCKIUS 

TURNHOLTANUS HOC CIPPO EHEU I CLAUSUS 

PERPETUUU SILBT 

QUI DUM VIXIT 

VOCE ET ARTE MUSICA 

MORTEM SURDA NI ESSET FLGXISSBT 

QUAM DUM FRUSTRA DEMULCET 

COELI CHORIS VOCEM ABTBRNAM SACRATURUS 

ABIT 

rv NGN. JUL. ANNO MDCXXV AETAT. LXII 

AT TU LECTOR BENE PRECARE ET VALE 

CLIENTI SUO MOESTUS PONBBAT 

DE CORDES. 

His compositions consist chiefly of madrigals for 
four, six., and up to nine voices, many of which 
appear in the miscellaneous collections published 
at Antwerp by Hubert Waelrant and Peter 
Phalese between 1585 and 16 10. For details, 
see Goovaerts* ' Histoire et Bibliographie de la 
Typographic Musicale dans les Pays-Bas * ; also 
Eitner*s ' Bibliographie der Sammedwerke.* One 
of his madrigiJis was received into Young's 
English collection entitled ' Musica Transal- 
pina,* published in London, 1588. A few sacred 
compositions also appear among the published 
works of Verdonck. An Ave Maria of his for 
4 voices is printed in the Ratisbon * Musica Di- 
vina,* Annus, ii. Liber ii, 1874. [J.R.M.] 
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VEREENIGING, etc. The list of publica- 
tions issued by this society is to be continued as 
follows : — 



11. Oontt. Hnjsent. ' PathodI* 

Smen. et Profkoa' (ed. W. 1. 
A. Jonokbloet aod J. P. M. 
Land. 18fe3). 

12. Six PmUou b7 SweeUnck. in 

4 parts (ed. B. Eitn«r, 1884). 
IS. J. A. Bcinkeo'i 'Hortun Musi- 
cal ' (ed. J. a M. Tan Blemt- 
dUk. 1886). 



14. J. A. Belnken. ' Partite dlTerae 

■opra I'Arla : ' Schwelget mlr 
TOO Weiber nehmen' (IH^). 
(Without No.) J. P. SweeUnck. 
'0 Sacrum CoDTivluni.' ^ 
part motet. 

15. 3. P. Sweelinck. Cantio sacra. 
' Hodle Chrtstuj natua eat * 
6 parts. 



The second volume of the society's 'lijd- 
schrift' was completed in 1887. 

VERTICAL (or PERPENDICULAR) and 
HORIZONTAL METHODS OF COMPOSI- 
TION. Two highly characteristic and expressive 
terms, used by modem critics for the purpose 
of distinguishhig the method of writing culti- 
vated by modem Composers finom that practised 
by the older Polyphomsts. 

The modem Composer constractt his passages, 
for the most part, upon a succession of Funda- 
mental or Inverted Chords, each of which i» 
built perpendicularly upwards, from the bass 
note which forms its harmonic support, as in 
the example on p. 520 of the present Ap- 
pendix. 

The Polyphonic Composer, on the other hand, 
thinking but little of the Harmonies upon which 
his passages are based, forms them by weaving 
together, horizontally, two or more Melodies, 
arranged in contrapuntal form — that is to say, in 
obedience to a code of laws which simply provides 
for the simultaneous progression of the Parts, with 
the certainty that, if they are artistically woven 
together, the resulting Harmony cannot fail to 
be pure and correct ; as in the example on pp. 
580 and 581 of this Appendix. [W.S.R.] 

VESQUE VON PtJTTLINGEN, Johann, 
born of a noble family of Belgian origin, July 33, 
1803, at Opole, the residence of Prince Alexander 
LubomirskL His parents went to live in Vienna 
in 1804, and at la years old he was sent to 
the Lowenbiirgische Convict there for about a 
year. He began his musical studies in 1816, 
learning successively from Leidesdorf, Moscheles, 
and Worzischek. In 182 a he went to the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in order to study for the civil 
service, which he entered in i8a7. As early as 
1830 he completed an opera, on the libretto of 
R(»8ini's * Donna del Lago,' which was per- 
formed by amateurs in a private house. In 1833 
he studied coimterpoint, etc, with Sechter, and 
in Oct. 1838 a a-act opera, 'Turandot,* was 
given with success at the Karnthnerthor Theatre. 
In this and his other musical compositions he 
adopted the pseudonym of * J. Hoven.* Two 
years later a third opera, ' Jeanne d*Aro^* in 

3 acts, was given in Vienna. The work was 
considered worthy of being performed at Dresden 
in 1845, with Johanna Wagner in the principal 
part. His other operas are ' Der Liebeszauber,* 

4 acts, 1845; *£in Abenteuer Carl dee II,' 
1 act, 1850; *Burg Thayer,' 3 acts, apparently 
not performed ; * Der lustige Rath, a acts, 
1852, produced at Weimar by Liszt; 'Lips 
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Tullian/ i act, not performed. In 187 a he 
retired from the civil service, and in 1879 >*" 
ceived the title of ' Geheimrath.' He died at 
Vienna, Oct. 29, 1883. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of nearly til the musicians of his time ; he 
corresponded with Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Berlioz, Liszt, and many other distinguished 
men. His compositionB of various kinds reach 
the opus-number 58, besides two masses, and 
other works unpublished. The above infor- 
mation is obtained from a sketch of his life 
published by Holder of Vienna, 1887, bearing 
no author's name. [^0 

VESTALE. LA. Line 3 of article, for Dec. 
16 read Dec. 15. The date given by Clement, 
Riemann, etc., was the date at first announced 
for the performance. 

VESTBIS, Mme. Add that during her en- 
gi^ements with EUiston, Charles Kemble, eta, 
with their permission, she re-appeared at the 
King's Theatre, and played in Boosini's operas on 
their production in England, viz. as Pippo (in * La 
Gazza*), March 10, i8ai ; Malcolm Giseme (in 
'Donna del Lago*), Feb. 18, 1833; Zamira (in 
'Ricardo e Zoraide'), June 5, 1823; Edoardo 
(in * Matilde di Shabran '), July 3, 1823 ; Emma 
(in ' Zelmira *), at Mme. Colbran-Rossini's d^ut, 
Jan. 24, 1824 ; and Arsace, with Pasta as Semi- 
ramide, July 15, 1824. She played there also in 
1825, and as Pippo at Fanny Ayton's d^ut in 
1827. This last year she played in English at 
Covent Garden, George Brown in *The White 
Maid* ('La Dame Blanche*), Jan. 2, a part 
played in Paris by the tenor Ponchard, and 
Blonde in * The Seraglio,' a mutilated version of 
Mozart's * Entftlhrung,' Nov. 24. [A.C.] 

VLA.DANA, LoDOVico. Corrections as to 
his name and place of birth will be found in 
vol. iv. p. 314, note 2. 

VIANESI, AuGUSTB Chablks L^onabd 
FBAN901S, bom at Leghorn Nov. 2, 1837, ^^' 
turalized a Frenchman in 1885, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
many years the conductor of various Italian opera 
companies before finally becoming first conductor 
at the Op^ra in Paris. He is the son of a mu- 
sician, and was taught music by the advice of 
Pacini and Dohler, and became a chorus master 
in Italy. In 1857 he came to Paris furnished 
with a letter of introduction to Rossini from 
Pasta, and in Paris he completed his musical 
education. In 1859 he was called to London to 
conduct the orchestra at Drury Lane. He then 
went to New York, and was afterwards engaged 
at the Imperial Theatre at Moscow. He made 
a short stay in St. Petersburg, and then for 
twelve years conducted the Italian opera at 
Covent Grarden. Besides this he has wielded 
his b&ton in many other towns, as Vienna, 
Trieste, Barcelona, Madrid, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Dublin, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
etc. He has a talent for conducting those Ita- 
lian opera companies which are got together for 
a month or six weeks, where the singere have 
neither time to rehearse nor to become ac- 
quainted with each other's methods. On July 
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1, 1887, ^* Vianesi, who was naturalized jast im 
time, was chosen by the directon of the Op^m 
to replace Alt^ [see ALTka in Appendix] as con- 
ductor. He fills the post with much exuberaxioe 
of gesture, but with scarcely more authori^ than 
his predecessor. [A.J.] 

VIARD-LOUIS, Jbnkt. See vol. iv. p. 34a, 
where, last line of article, /or 1844 read 1884. 

VICTIMiE PASCHALL A Prose, or 8e* 
qnenoe, sung, in the Roman Church, on Easter 
Sunday and during its Octave, immediately aiter 
the Gradual, which intervenes between the 
Epistle and Grospel. The text, written in a 
very irregular metre, with unexpected rh3nnea 
marking the caesura and close of verses of 
constantly varying rhythm, is attributed, bj 
Rambachius, to the nth centuxy. Hie old 
Ecclesiastical Melody, in Modes I. and H., ia 
probably of equal antiquity, and may well have 
been composed by the author of the text, since it 
adapts itself, with never-failing fietcility, to tha 
rhythmical change in the verse. 

The Sequence was a great £ftvourite with the 
Polyphonic Composers, most of whom have 
treated it with marked success. The finest ex- 
amples are the well-known settings by Pales- 
trina. [WJS.R.] 

VIEUXTEMPS. The date of birth U pro- 
bably to be corrected to Feb. ao, on the authority 
of Paloschi and Riemann. 

VIOLETTA MARINA. Add that the ht- 
strument was invented by Cabtrdcci. 

VIOLIN-PLAYING. P. 287 a, 1. 7 from 
bottom of text, /or Cortigniano read Cort^'ano. 
P. 289, in the table of violinists, the follow- 
ing corrections are to be made. In Group I 
the date of Leclair*s birth should be given as 
1687 ; that of De Beriot as 1802 ; that of Jos. 
Hellmesberger as 1828. Add date of death of 
Alard, 1888.' In Group II,/or Jn. Linley read 
Th. Linley. In Group III, Kalliwoda's date is 
to be read 1800, and that of A. Stamitz as 1 755. 
In Group IV, J. Becker's date should be 1833. 
In Group V the date of Baltzar's death is 1663. 
In Group VI, fiarthelemon*B date is 1741, and 
that of the death of Aubert le vieux, 1753. 
P. 290 a, 1. 31, add that the Ciaocona here 
attributed to G. B. Vitali, is the composition of 
Antonio Vitali. The article on p. 3136, of 
this volume refers to this latter composer, not to 
G. B. Vitali. P. 290 6, 1. 7, after the worde see 
that article, add in Appendix. P. 292 a, 1. 27 
firom bottom,/or about 1700 reai 1676. P. 2926. 
1. 20 from bottom, the last word belongs to the 
line above. Liue 19 from bottom, for about 
1700 read 1687. ^* ^93 ^t ^^® ^^ ^^™ bottom, 
for 1 80 1 read 1861. Line 6 firom bottom, /or 
1700 read 1698. P. 296 a, 1. 19 from bottom. 
for 1836 read 1833. ^^^ '3 fro™ bottom, add 
date of Alard's death, 1888. P. 2976, line 8, 
for born 1822 read 1822-1887 ; 1. 16, after 
Dont, add dates, 1815-88. P. 298 a, 1. 25 
fi«)m bottom, for 1796 read 1797 ; 1. 7 from 

1 The n«wa of the death of Jean Delphln ALaro. on Feb. St Vsft. 
arrlted after the earlier sheets of thU Appendix were io tjpe. 
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bottom, /or 1801 read 1800 ; L 4 from bottom, 
for 1874 read 1875. P. 298 6, L 24 from bottom, 
/or about 1640-1700 read 1630-1679 ; 1. 19 fi^ra 
bottom, for died about 174a read 17 14-1742; 
1. 7 fr^m bottom, /or about 1780 read 1773. 

VIOLINO PICCOLO {Quart-geige, Halb- 
geige, JDreiviertelrgeige, Three-quarter Jiddle). A 
violin of small dze, but of the ordinary parts 
and proportions, differing in this respect from 
the pochette or kit. It was usually tuned 
a minor third higher than the ordinary violin, 
its highest string having the same pitch as the 
highest string of the Quinton. Leopold Mozart 
says the Quart-geigeis smaller than the ordinary 
violin, and is used by children. 'Some years 
ago,* he continues, 'Concertos were written for 
these little violins, called by the Italians Yiolino 
Piccolo : and as they have a much higher com- 
pass than the ordinary violin, they were fre- 
quently used |n open-air serenades (Nacht- 
stUcke) with a flute, harp, and other similar 
instruments. Now, however [1756], the small 
violin can be dispensed with. Everything is 
played on the common violin in the higher 
positions.' ('Violinschule,' p. 2.) The 'Three- 
quarter Fiddle* is still used by children, but is 
always abandoned as early as possible. Whether 
the 'Violino piccolo' of Bach's first Cothen 
Concerto was of different pitch from the ordinary 
violin is doubtful. The term here possibly de- 
signates a violin somewhat smaUer, and strung 
with thinner strings, but of the ordinary pitch. 
[See Violoncello Piccolo.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLONCELLO PICCOLO. A violonceUo 
of the ordinary pitch, but of smaller size and 
having thinner strings. According to Quantz 
(' Flotenschule,' p. 212), it was generally used 
for solo-playing, the ordinary violoncello being 
employed for concerted music. Similarly, the 
Viola da Gamba used for solo-playing was of 
smaller size than the six-stringed ' concert-bass.' 
Bach introduces the Violoncdlo piccolo in the 
cantatas ' Jesu nun sei gepreiset,' and ' Ich geh* 
und suche mit Verlangen. The parts have the 
usual violoncello compass. The well-known 
obbligato part to * Mein glaubiges Herz ' is en- 
titled * Violoncello Piccolo,' though it is probable 
from its construction that it was originally 
written for the Viok da Gamba. [E.J.P.] 

VIRGINAL MUSIC. P. 306 6, note 2, for 
Cromwell read Cornwall. P. 310 6, 1. i6 firom 
bottom, correct the statement that Uie book has 
always been in the possession of Lord Aber- 
gavenny. It formerly belonged to Bumey, and 
was sold at his sale for £11 o«. 6d. According 
to Bimbault, it was at one time in his (Rim- 
bault's) Ubrary. [W.B.S.] 

VISETTI, Albert Anthony, was bom (of 
an English mother) at Spalato in Dalmatia, 
May 13, 1846, and studied composition under Al- 
berto Mazzucato at the Conservatorio of Milan, 
where he gained two scholarships. His 
exercise for his degree was a cantata to words 
by his friend Arrigo Bo!ito. His first engage- 
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ment was as conductor at Nice. He then 
went to Paris, where A. Bumas prepared speci- 
ally for him a libretto for an opera from his 
•Trois Mousquetaires.' The score was hardly 
completed when it was burnt in the siege of the 
Commune. Mr. Visetti then came to London, 
where he has since resided, and has devoted him- 
self chiefly to teaching singing. He is Pro- 
fessor of Singing at the Koyal College of Music, 
at tiie Guildhall School, the Watford School, and 
various other institutions. He is also director 
and conductor of the Bath Philharmonic Society, 
to which he has devoted an inmiensity of time, 
money, and ability. Mr. Visetti has published 
translations of Hullah's 'History of Modem 
Music,' of Dr. Hueffer's • Musical Studies,' and 
of other works. The King of Italy in 1880 con- 
ferred on him unsolicited ihe order of the Corona 
d' Italia. [G.] 

VOCAL CONCERTS. Line I2 from end of 
article, /or 1821 read 1822. 

VOGLER, Abt. Lme 12 from end of article, 
add that Prof. Schaf hautl has recently published 
a monograph on *Abt Georg Joseph Vogler* 
(Augsburg, 1888), which supersedes all other 
works on the subject. 

VOICES. P. 3346, L 15 from bottom, /or 
I J 7Z read 1764. 

VOLKMANN, F. R Add date of death, 
Oct. 29-30, 1883. 

VOPELIUS, Gottfried, bom at Herwigs- 
dorf, near Zittau, in 1645, became cantor at St. 
Nicholas, Leipzig, and died at Leipzig in 1 7 1 5. 
He wrote some original tunes to hymns pre- 
viously set to other music, but is chiefly known 
as a harmonizer of older melodies in four voice- 
parts. He adopts the more modem form of 
regular rhythm (generally 3-2),. and freely uses 
the subdominant and major dominant even in 
minor keys, and the accidental S and Q. He 
published in 1682 'Neu Leipziger Gesangbuch,' 
which contains besides other tunes 100 hymns 
from Schein's ' Cantional oder Gesangbuch ' of 
1627. [R.M.] 

VORAUSNAHME. See Anticipation. 

VORHALT. See Suspension. 

VOSS, Charles. See vol. ii. p. 731 6, and 
add date of death, Aug. 29, 1882. 

VOWLES, W. G.. organ-builder in Bristol, is 
the present owner of the business established io 
1814 by John Smith. '^^ latter died in 1847, 
and was succeeded by his step-son Joseph Mon- 
day. On the death of Monday in 1857 he was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Vowles. Smith 
built the organ in Bath Abbey, and Vowles 
those of the Cathedral and St. Mary Redcliffe 
in Bristol. [V; de P.] 

VUILLAUME. P. 341 b, 1. 3 from bottom, 
for brother read father. 

VULPIUS, Melohior, bora at Wasineen, in 
the Henneberg territory, about 1560, became 
cantor at Weimar in 1600, and held this position 
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till his death in 1616. He composed some 
chorales, notably ' Jesu Leiden, Pein und Tod,' 
* Christus der ist mein Leben/ and * Weltlich 
Ehr und zeitlich Gut/ the melodies of which are 
bold and charming; but accomplished much 
more in harmonizing tunes for many voices, in 
which he shows himself a sound contrapuntist. 
He is addicted to the old style in the use of the 
major and minor chords close together, even the 
dominant having often the minor third, and in 
the employment of chords without thirds. He 
uses syncopation so freely that it is often difficult 
to decide whether triple or quadruple rhythm is 
intended. His contrapuntal skill is exhibited in 
love of notes suspended as discords and after- 
wards resolved. In the tree use of the first in- 
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version of the common chord he is cmther in 
advance of his age. His chief works are ' C^ui- 
tiones Saorae cum 6, 7, 8 vocibus,* Jena, 1602 ; 
' Gantiones Sacrae 5, 6, et 8 yocum/ a pis., Jena, 
1603-4; * Kirchengesange und geistliche Ueder 
D. Lutheri und Anderer mit 4 und 5 Stinixnen,* 
Leipzig, 1604, of which the second enlarged 
edition bears the title ' Bin schon geistlich Ge- 
sangbuch,' Jena, 1609, and has the melody in 
the discant, whereas most of his setting have it 
in the tenor ; ' Ganticum B. V. Mariae 4, 5, 6 
et pluribus vocibus/ Jena 1605 ; * Opuaculom 
novum/ 1610 ; and a Passion oratorio froui the 
four Gospels, in which the narrator has a tenor 
voice. [R.M.] 
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WAGNER, H. Johanna. P. 346 a, 1. 19, 
for at (second time) read of. Line ao, 
for WaUcure and Norn read Schwei-tleite 
and First Norn. 

WAGNER, W. RiOHABD. P. 346 a, last line 
but one, /or 1811 read 181 3. P. 365 a, 1. 20, 
for is announced to be given again, etc. read 
was repeated in 1886 ai:d 1888. P. 37a b, in 
the chronological list, under Die Walktire, /or 
June 26 read June 25. To the number of books 
on the subject of Wagner should be added M. 
Jullien's admirable ' Richard Wagner : sa vie et 
ses oBuvres * (Librairie de TArt), Paris and Lon- 
don, 1886. Add that Wagner's early opera, 
* Die Feen ' (see vol. iv. p. 349), was produced at 
Munich on June 29, 1888. 

WAINWRIGHT. Line 7 of article./or 1797 
read 1766. P. 375 a, 1. 16, /or him read Ro- 
bartt, since Schnetzler's remark was made on 
him. See vol. iii. p. 54a a. 

WALDMADCHEN, DAS. Line 6 of article, 
for in October read until December. Goncem- 
ing its being used up in ' ^vana,' see vol. iv. 
p. 412 b, 

WALKELEY, Antony. Line 3 of article, 
for I 'joo read 1698. 

WALLACE, W. ViNCBNT. Line a-3 of ar- 
ticle, /or about 1812 or 1 81 4 read July i, 1814. 
P-377*. i«io from bottom, for Nov. 16 read 
Nov. 3. 

WALLISER, Ghristoph Thomas, bom at 
Strasburg about 1568, died there 1648. His 
chief work is * Ecclesiodae, das ist Kirchengesang, 
nemblichen die gebrauchlichsten Psalmen Davi<is 
so nicht allein viva voce, sondem auch zu musik- 
alischen Instrumenten christlich zu gebrauchen, 
mit 4, 5, 6, Stimmen componirt/ Strasbuig 161 4. 
It consists of 50 German psalms set in the old 
contrapuntal style on the melodies to which they 
were wont to be sung in the Protestant services in 
Strasburg. Two of these psalms are republished 
in Schoberlein and Riegel's * Schatz des liturg- 



ischen Chorgesangs,* and one (< Ein* feste Burg/ 
Luther's verson of the A6th psalm) in Kade's 
Notenbeilagen to Ambros s * Gt^hichte der Mu- 
sik.' In i6a5 Walliser published * Ecclesiodae 
Novae, darin die Gatechismusgesang, andere 
Schrift und geistliche Lieder samt dem Te Deum, 
und der Litania .... mit 4, 5, 6, 7 Stimmen g&- 
setzt.* Winterfeld also mentions a setting by him 
of a chorus from the * Glouds * of Aristophan^ 
and 3. 4, 5 to lo-part choruses to a drama on the 
subject of 'Elias/ and to a tragi-comedy 
' Chariclea.* [J.R,M.] 

WALMISLEY, T. A. Add that a tablet 
has recently (1888) been erected to his mewarj 
in Trinity Gollege Ghapel, Cambridge. 

WALTHER, JoHANN Jacob, violinist and 
composer, was born in 1650 at Witterda, a 
village near Erfurt in Thuringia. The name of 
his teacher is unknown, but as he styles himself 
on the title of one of his works 'Italian Secretary 
to the Elector of Mayence,* it appears probable 
that he had acquired his knowledge of the lan- 
guage in Italy, and therefore had some connection 
with the school of violin-players of that country. 
We find him first as a member of the band of 
the Elector of Saxony at Dresden, and later on 
attached to the court of the Elector of Mayence. 
The pUce and date of his death are unknown. 
Two sets of violin compositions of his have been 
preserved : 

1. Scherzl da Vloltno colo, con tl 

B&sso Contkuuo per I'Oncano 
6 Gimbftlo. MCompftgiMbile 
aucha coa una Viola b Liuto. 
di GlOTanni GiaeomoWalther, 
Prlmo Vlollnista dl Camera 
dl lua Alteua Elettorale di 

PlSSOnla MDCLXXTI. 

2. Hortulus Cbeltcu.1. unl Vtolino, 

duabua. trlbus et quatuor 

The musical interest of these compositions is 
but small. They consist chiefly of short preludes, 
pieces in dance-forms (gavottes, sarabandes, etc.), 
and sets of variations. In some respects they 
remind us of the works of Fabina (see that 



aublnde ehordls flmul • 
tibiu hannoDta modutaotL 
Stodiota T&rietate consttus a 
Johanne Jaeobo Wahhvm. 
Emincntlsa. Celdtud. Elec- 
tor. Maffuntln. SecrHariu 
Italloo. Magttntiaa. nunpti- 
btu Lad. BourgeaL Aoademl. 
Btbltopol. 16(& 
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article), who was his predecessor at Dresden, 
like Farina he appears fond of realistic tone- 
pictures — he imitates the cuckoo, the nightingale, 
the crowing of the cock, and other soun^ of 
nature. In a set of variations we meet with 
imitations of the g^tar by pizzicatoe, of pipes 
by passages going up to the sixth position on 
the first string, of the trumpet by £uifare8 on 
the fourth stiing ; further on he introduces echo- 
effects, the lyre, the harp, and winds up with a 
*Coro* in full chords. Besides these childish 
efforts, it is true, we find some more serious 
pieces, which, as far as invention, harmonic and 
metrical treatment go, are decidedly an advance 
on Farina's style. Still they are extremely 
clumsy and altogether inferior to the better pro- 
ductions of Walther's Italian contemporaries. 
Walther*s importance for the history of the de- 
velopment of violin-playing consists exclusively 
in the advanced claims his writings make on 
execution. While the technique of the Italians 
of the same and even a later period was still 
very limited — even Corelli does not exceed the 
third position — some Germans, especially Biber 
(see that article), and Walther — appear as pioneers 
of execution on the fingerboard. Walther ascends 
to the sixth position, frequently employs di£S- 
cult double-stoppings, and uses a variety of 
bowing. [P.I>.] 

WALTZ, GuSTAVUS. Line 8 of article, for 
1832 read 1112, 

WALTZ. The paragraph (p. 385 a) begixming 
* Crabb Robinson s account,' was inadvertently 
inserted by the editor in the wrong place. It 
should come in at p. 385 6, after 1. 8 from bottom, 
and should read 'Crabb Eobinson*s aocoimt of the 
way in which he saw it danced at Frankfort 
in 1800 agrees with the descriptions of the 
dance when it found its way to England. The 
man, etc* At the end of the article the minims 
should be dotted minims. [W.B.S.] 

WANDERING MINSTRELS. An amateur 
orchestral society, founded in the year i860. It 
is probably the only purely innateur full orches- 
tra in existence in this or any other country. 
Capt. the Hon. Seymour J. G. Egerton, ist Life 
Guards (now Earl of Wilton), was the first 
president and conductor, which post he held 
until 1873, when he was succeeded by Lord 
Gerald Fitzgerald, who in 1881 resigned in 
favour of Mr. Lionel Benson. The society has 
devoted its efforts chiefly to charitable objects in 
various parts of the country, a nett sum of 
nearly £15,000, the result of concei-ts, having 
been handed over to various charities up to the 
beginning of 1887. The meetings of the society 
for the first twenty years took place at Lord 
Gerald Fitzgerald's house, to which he added a 
concert room with orchestra for the exclusive 
use of the Society. The first * smoking concerts ' 
in London were instituted by the Wandering 
Minstrels. [M.J 

WANHAL. Add that it seems, from the 
fact that some compositions of his were pub- 
lished at Cambridge, that he may have visited 
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England. Further information concerning such 
a visit is not forthcoming. 

WARNOTS, Elisabeth (Ellt), bom at Lifege, 
i86a, not 1857, made her d^ut Sept. 9, 1879, 
as Anna (Dame Blanche). She remained there 
two years and upwards, and gained great ap- 
plause both as a comedian and as a bravura 
singer. Among her parts were Catarina (Les 
Diamans), Giralda, Prascovia, D^nise (L'£preuve 
Villageoise), etc. Her compass ranges from A 
below the line to F in alt. Miss Wamots is now 
or was lately at the Op^ra Comique, Paris. 

WARTEL, P. F. Add date of death, August 
1882. Line 6 from end of article, for Patti 
read Piatti. Add that Mme. Wartel died 
Nov. 6, 1865. 

WAYLETT, Habbibtt, whose maiden name 
was Cooke, bom in 1797 »* ^t^. was taught 
singing by Loder. She married Mr. Waylett in 
18 1 9, and made her d^ut at Drury Lane as 
Madge in * Love in a Village,* Nov. 4, 1824, ^^ 
well known as an actress and ballad singer at the 

* patent ' theatres, at the Strand, and elsewhere. 
She married a second time Alexander Lee the 
singer and composer, and died at Kennington, 
April 26, 1851. [A.C.] 

WEBER, C. M. VON. P. 403 a, 1. i a from 
bottom,/or 1881 read 1818. P. 427 in list of 
compositions, under No. 7 of the operas, 'Die 
Drei Pintos,' add that it has recently been 
completed by the composer's grandson, C. von 
Weber, and August Mahler, of Leipzig, and 
was produced at Leipzig, Jan. ao, 1888. The 
following certificate of Weber's death was among 
the papers of Sir Julius Benedict: — 'On ex- 
amining the body of Carl M. von Weber we 
found an ulcer on the left side of the larynx. 
The lungs almost universally diseased, filled with 
tubercles, of which many were in a state of sup- 
puration, with two vomicae, one of them about 
the size of a conmiou egg, the other smaller, 
which was a quite sufficient cause of death. 
(Signed) F. Tencken, M.D. ; Chas. F. Forbes, 
M.D.; P. M. Kind, M.D. ; Wm. Robinson, 
Surgeon. 91 Great Portland Street, June 5, 
1826, 5 o'clock.' 

WEBER. Gottfried, Doctor of Laws and 
Philosophy, composer, theorist and practical 
musician, was bom in 1779 at Freiesheim near 
Mannheim, and studied and travelled until, in 
180a he settled in Mannheim as a lawyer and 
holder of a Government appointment. It was 
here that his namesake, Carl Maria von Weber, 
sought a refuge after his banishment from Wiir- 
temberg (1810), that, in the house of Gottfried's 
father an asylum was found for old Franz Anton 
until his death in 181 2, and that a lasting friend- 
ship was formed between Gottfiied Weber, then 
aged 31, and Carl Maria, eight years his junior. 
A year previously the lawyer, proficient on the 
piano, flute, violoncello, and well versed in the 
scientific branches of musical knowledge, had 
founded, out of two existing societies, the 

* Museum,' a band and chorus of amateurs who, 
under his able direction and with some professional 
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help, did excellent work. Gottfried's influence 
gained for the young composer a hearing in 
Mannheim, and the artists and amateurs, carried 
away by the spirit and fire of their conductor, 
did much towards establishing Carl Maria's fame 
in their city. For a lengti^y account of the 
relations, both lively and severe, between these 
distinguished men, their influence on each other's 
work, their pleasant wanderings in company with 
other choice spirits, singing their newest songs 
to the guitar as serenades ; their establishment 
of a so-called secret society (with high aims) 
of Composer-literati, in which Grottfried adopted 
the pseudonym of Giusto ; and of their merry 
meetings at the ' Drei Konige ' or at Gottfried's 
house — the reader may be referred to Maxy. 
Weber's life of his father (Carl Maria). When 
circumstances had parted them, constant corre- 
spondence showed the strength and quality of 
their mutual sympathy. Some of Gottfried's 
best songs had been inspired by this intercourse, 
and were no doubt exquisitely interpreted by 
his (second) wife, lUe v. Dusch. Besides these 
songs, strophio in fonn and sometimes provided 
with guitajr accompaniment, Weber's composi- 
tions include three Masses, other tacred music, 
sonatas, and concerted pieces for various in- 
struments. In the intervals of founding the 
Mannheim Conservatoire, superintending the 
Court Church musical services, and doing oc- 
casional duty as conductor at Mainz, the genial 
lawyer laid the basis of his reputation by 
a profound study of the theoiy of music, the 
result of which appeared in the * Versuch einer 
geordneten Theorie' (about 1815), of which 
translations have since appeared in French, 
Danish and English (Warner, Boston, 1846, and 
J. Bishop, London, 1851); 'Allgemeine Musik- 
lehre'; and other volumes, and articles published 
in ' Caecilia/ the musical periodical published 
by Schott in Mainz, and edited by Gottfiried 
Weber from its beginning in 1 824 until his death, 
September 21, 1839.* [^® vol.i. 294.] Weber's 
examination of musical theories 1^ to his work 
un time-measurements and the 'tempo-inter- 
preter' [see vol. ii 319 a], and his study of 
acoustics to certain improvements or inventions 
in wind-instrument making. A full list of 
his writings and compositions is given in Men- 
del's Lexicon xi. 297. [L.M.M.] 

WEBER'S LAST WALTZ. In the second 
bar of the musical example, the fourth note 
should be F, not Db. 

WEHLI, Karl. Add that he died Jan. 25, 
1887. 

WEINLIG, C. T. Line 8 of article, for he 
was followed by Hauptmann recui he was fol- 
lowed by Pohlenz, who in September of the 
same year was succeeded by Hauptmann. 

WEITZMANN, Karl Friedrich, a learned 
and excellent writer on musical subjects, bom 
at Berb'n, Aug. 10, 1808, was a pupil of Henning 
Klein, Spohr and Hauptmann. He rose by 

i It app«sn that vol. zz. of July 1888 wu foUowad only Id 184S by 
vol ui.. tha first edited by Doha. 



WHYTE. 



various posts and labours, till in 1848 he 
blished himself as a teacher and writer in Beriin, 
where he resided till his death, Nov. 7, 18S0. 
His publications are various : — ' History of 
Harmony ' (1849) l * '^^ Diminished Seventh ' 
(1S54) ; ' History of the Chord of the Sevo&th * 
(do.) etc; but espedallv 'History of Clavier- 
playing and Literature' (ist ed. 1863, and do. 
much enlarged, and with a history of the in- 
strument itself^ 1880), a very valuable and 
interesting work. For further details see Rie- 
mann's 'Musik Lezikon,* 1887. [G.] 

WELCH, J. B. Add date of death, July i. 
1887. 

WELSH MUSIC. P. 441 a, second musical 
example, the first bar-line should be between 
the second and third sets of triplets, not b^bre 
the first set. P. 441 h, note a, /or Ottomaro 
Luscinio read Othmar Luscinius. 

WENNERBERG, Gdnnar, a Swedish poet 
and composer, bom 181 7, in lidkoping, and 
educated at the XJpsala university. For several 
years past he has been a member of the Swedish 
legislature. As a musician he was entirely self- 
taught, and he published his first compodtioo 
' Frihetssiinger ' (Songs of Freedom), in 1847. 
This was followed by several works of which 
the best known is ' Gluntame * (recollections of 
student life in Upsala). He subsequently wrote 
an oratorio entitled * The Birth of Christ ' ; and 
set the 'Psalms of David' in a simple and 
melodious form for soli and chorus with aocono- 
paniment. These Psalms are universally popu- 
lar in Sweden, and they are sung both in N<nth 
Germany and Scotland. [A.H.W.] 

WESLEY, Charles. Add that he wrote 
a hymn on the death of Dr. Boyce, beginning, 
* Father of Heroes, farewell.' P. 446 b, in list of 
S. Wesley's compositions, /or Antiphons read 
Motets, and add an asterisk (showing publica- 
tion) to 'Omnia Vanitas.* 

WESLEY, S. S., Mus. D. P. 447 5, 1. 30, 
for in April read April 19. Line 33, for at 
Exeter read in the old cemetery at Exeter. 

WHITE, or WHYTE, Eobirt. See 
vol. iv. p. 451. Add that he died at West- 
minster between Nov. 7 and Nov. 11, 1574. 
The family seem to have been probably visited 
by the plague, which raged with great severity 
that year. White made his will on Nov. 7, 
1574. In it he is styled 'Bacheler of Musicke 
and Master of the Queristers of the Cathedral! 
Churche of St. Peter in the Cittie of West- 
minster.' He directs that he shall be buried 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster * nere vnto my 
children.* Amongst the bequests is one to his 
daughter Margery White of ' six syluer sponee 
and a mazer w^ was her late graundmothers,' 
and to his fiither, Robert White 'the some of 
three poundes . . . and all such his household 
stufe and goodee w^ he did bringe unto me at 
or before his cominge to me.' He also mentions 
two other daughters, Anne and Prudence Wliite, 
and his wife, Ellen. He also mentions some 
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WHYTE. 

property he possessed called Swallowfield, at 
Nuthurst, Sussex, and leaves *to every of my 
skoUera to eche of them iin^' The registers of 
St. Margaret's show that White 'M' of the 
singing children* was buried on Nov. ii, and 
the w3l was proved on Dec. 8, the widow having 
died in the meantime. Prudence White, the 
daughter, was buried on the day that her father's 
will was made, viz. Nov. 7. The wiU of Ellen 
White, the widow, was made on Nov. ai. In 
it she directs that she shall be buried in the 
churchyard of St. Margaret's, near her husband 
and children. The names mentioned by the 
testatrix are her mother, Katherine Tye (prob- 
ably a rdation of Dr. Christopher Tye), her 
a\mt Anne Dingley, her sisters Susan Fulke 
and Maiy Rowley, her daughters Margery and 
Anne (both minors), her brother-in-law, Thos. 
Hawkes, citizen and pewterer of London, Mr. 
Gravener *my husband's deere freinde,' and 
Ricliard Granwall * one of the gentlemen of the 
(^ueenes Ghappell.' The list of debts owing to 
her and her husband includes ' xxxvi* viii* * from 
Edward Parston, Esq. ; £6 from Gabriel Oawood, 
'citizen and stacyoner of London,' and *she 
bathe in pawne a Jewell of golde.' Mrs. White 
was buried on Nov. 30, 1574, and the will was 
proved on Dec. 8 following. It has been suggested 
with great probability that the large sum owing 
to White from Gabriel Cawood the printer was 
in payment for some of his musical compositions. 
(Registers of St. Margaret's, Westminster ; wills 
at Somerset House.) [W.B.S.] 

WHYTHORNE, Thomab. At end of article, 
for Mr. Julian Marshall read Mr. W. H. Cum- 
miugs. 

WIDOR, C. M. Add that in 1888 he visited 
England and conducted his * Music to a Wal- 
purgis Night' at the Philharmonic Concert of 
April 19. 

WILD, Fbanz. p. 456 a, 1. 10 from bottom, 
for vol. iii. read vol. iv. 

WILHELM, Cabl. Line 4 of article, for 
Aug. 26, 1875, read Aug. 16, 1873. 

WILHEM, G. L. B. P. 4586, 1. 12, for 
vol. ii. read vol. iii. 

WILSON, John. The date of birth has been 
established by Mr. James Love, who has found 
an entry in the Canongate Records of Edinburgh, 
to the effect that the singer was the son of John 
Wilson, a coach-driver, and was bom Dec. 25, 
1800, and baptized Jan. 4. 1801. Line la of 
article, /or Creselli read Crivelli. 

WIND-BAND. P. 464 6, fourth stave of mu- 
sical example, in the second bar a group of 
descending notes F. E, D, is to be inserted 
between the first and second groups of semi- 
quavers and demisemiquavers, in onier to com- 
plete the bar. P. 465 a, note i, for p. 385 
read 358. 

WINGHAM, Thomas. Add that he has 
been Choirmaster at the Oratory, Brompton, 
since October i88a. 
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WINN, William. Add date of death, June 
1, 1888. 

WORKING-OUT. P. 489 a, 1. 14, read or a 
figure extracted from a subject, to change, etc. 

WtJLLNER, Fbanz. Add among his works, 
a Stabat Mater for chorus. 

WYDOW, RoBBBT, Mus.B. (also spelt We- 
dow. Widows, Wydewe, etc., and latinized into 
Yiduus). According to Leland he was bom 
at Thaxted, in Essex. He was educated by 
his step-father, the master and proprietor of a 
school at Thaxted, who ultimately sent him to 
Oxford to complete his studies. While there he 
distinguished himself in literature and the arts, 
especially in poetry and music, finally taking the 
degree of Bachelor of Music After his step- 
father's death Robert Wydow succeeded him as 
master of the school, and is said to have turned 
out several illustrious pupils. Among his 
patrons, Wydow numbered Edward IV ; and, as 
Edward had some connection with Thaxted, 
being lord of a third of the manor, it is not 
imreasonable to suppose that it was owing to 
that monarch's good offices that he obtained 
the presentation to the vicarage of Thaxted 
on Dec. 22, 1481, This living, which was 
then worth about £28, Wydow resigned on 
Oct. I, 1489. It was probably at this period 
that he travelled in IVance and Italy for the 
purposes of study, and added to those stores of 
learning which gained him the appellation of 
* Grammaticus '; and it was perhaps on his return 
from the Continent that he was made * Peni- 
tentiarius' in St. Paid's Cathedral, if, as is 
generally believed, he really held that post 
On Nov. 19, 1493, he was collated rector of 
Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, a place 
afterwards associated with the more illustrious 
names of John Milton and William Penn. 
After enjojring that living for rather more than 
three years, he was installed by proxy Canon and 
Confrater of Comba II. in Wells Cathedral, on 
March 27, 1497 ; and a few months kter (Sept. 
10) was appointed Succentor in the plsbce of 
Hbnbt Abtnodon [voL L p. 6]. On Sept. ai, 
1499, he obtained the vicarage of Chew Magna, 
in Somersetshire, which he held till his death. 
In 1 499-1 500 he was made one of the resi- 
dentiary canons, and on May 25 in the latter year 
was installed Sub-Dean and Prebendary of Hol- 
combe Bumell, in Devonshire. About the same 
time Robert Wydow was made deputy for the 
transaction of affurs between the Pope and the 
Cathedral and Chapter of Wells ; he was also 
granted the advowson of Wookey, in Somerset- 
shire, the rectory and vicarage of which were 
together worth about £15. He also held about 
this time the offices of ' Scrutator Domorum * and 
Librarian in the Chapter House. On Sept. 21, 

1502, Wydow was made Seneschal, and shortly 
after Auditor, of the Chapter House. On Oct. i, 

1503, he was presented to the perpetual vicarage 
of Buckland Newton, in Dorsetshire, which is 
the last event recorded in his life, for he died 
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Oct. 4, 1 505. He was a man of loine wealth, if 
we may judge from his benefactions to the Car- 
thusian Priory of Henton, near Bath, which were 
so considerable that a Beqniem was ordered to 
be sung for his soul in every house of the Order 
throughout the kingdom. Edward Lee, Arch- 
bishop of York, who in his younger days had met 
Wydow, called him 'facile princeps' among 
the- poets of his day. Holinshed speaks of him 
as an ' excellent poet/ and classes him among 
the celebrities of Henry VII.'s reign. Wydow's 
chief poetical work was a rhythmical life of 
Edward the Black Prince, to which Leland 
refers in these words : — 

Contnlit Heotoreit arguta rooe triuxnpblB 
Ednerdom Viduns doctitsimos iUe Kigellmn 
Et facti pretiiun tnlit immortale poeU. 

This work is said to haye been written by 
Wydow at the instigation of hb royal patron. 
He also wrote a book of epigrams. No musical 
composition by this author is extant. [A.H.-H.] 

WYNNE, Sarah Edith, bom Mai«h 11, 
184a, at Holywell, Flintshire, was taught sing- 
ing by Mrs. Soarisbrick of Liverpool, and by 
Pinsuti, at the Royal Academy of Music, where 
she was Westmorland Scholar, 1863-64. She 
was subsequently taught by Romani and Van- 
nuccini at Florence. She first sang in the pro- 



ZUR MtJTHLEN. 

vinoes, and made her d^ut in London (St. 
James's Hall), at Mr. John Thomas's Wdsb 
concert, July 4, i86a. She sang with grea;t 
success in the following year at Henry L^io'k 
Welsh concert, Feb. 4, at the CrystaJ Palaoe, 
April 35, at Mr. Thomas's concert in his rantaH 
' Llewellyn,' June 39, and as the heroine on the 
production of Macfiunren's 'Jessy Lea,* at the 
Gallery of Illustration, Nov. a. Chorley waa 
one of the first to draw attention to her talent* 
She became a great fitvoorite at the aboTe con- 
certs, at the Philharmonic, the Sacred Haimonic, 
the Popular, Ballad, and other concerts, and 
later at the Handel and provincial Festiyals, eta 
She sang in the United States with the Patey^ 
Gummings, and Santley, in 1 871-3, and at the 
Boston Festival of 1874. ^^^ played a few 
times in English opera at the Qrp^xX Palace in 
1869-71 as Arline, Maritana, Lady Edith (in 
Randegger's ' Rival Beauties *) : but she was 
chiefly noted for her singing of songs and bal- 
lads, and was remarkable alike for her passionate 
expression and the simplicity of her pathos. Since 
her marriage with Mr. Aviet Agabeg, at the 
Savoy Ghapel, Nov. 16, 1875, she has sung leaa 
fireqnently in public, but has devoted herself prin- 
cipally to giving instruction to young professional 
singers in oratorio and ballad singing. [A.C.J 



X, y. z. 



XYLOPHONE. See Strohfibdbl. 



YANKJIE DOODLE. P. 494 a, in bar 8 of 
musical example, the first note should be C, 
not £. 

YEOMEN OF THE GUARD, THE : or. 
The Mbbbyman and his Maid. Opera in two 
acts ; the words by W. S. Gilbert, music by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Produced at the Savoy Theatre 
Oct. 3, 1888. [M.] 

YONGE, Nicholas. Line 10 from end of 
article, for Bodenham read * A. B.', since Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, in his recent re* issue of 'Eng- 
land's Helicon' (1887), proves conclusively that 
the ' A. B.' by whom the original work was 
edited cannot 1^ Bodenham^ as was formerly 
supposed. 

ZAUBERFLOTE, die. Last line but one 
of article,/or 1883 read 1833. 



ZULEHNER. See Mozart, in Appendix. 

ZUR MUHLEN, Raimund voir, was bom 
Nov. 10, 1854, on the property of his father in 
Livonia. He received his education in Germany, 
and in his twenty-first year Began to learn sink- 
ing at the Hochschule, Berlin, and continued the 
study under Stockhausen at Frankfort, and 
Bussine in Paris. His specialty is the German 
Lied, particularly the songs of Schubert and 
Schumann, of the latter of which he has made 
a special study with Madame Schumann. His 
voice is peculiar and sympathetic; but what 
gives Zur Mtihien's singing its chief charm is 
the remarkable clearness of his pronunciation, 
and the way in which he contrives to iden- 
tify the feeUng of the words with the music, 
to an extent which the writer has never heard 
equalled. He sang in London first in i88a, and 
has been a firequent visitor since. The writer 
regrets not to have heard him in a work of 
Beethoven. [G.] 



PINAL ADDITIONS. 

{The following were too late for insertion in the earlier sheets of this Appendix,) 



ALABD, J. D. Add date of death, Feb. 22, 
188S. 

ALKAN, 0. V. Add date of death, March 
29, 1888. 



BACH-GESELLSCHAFT. Add to the Hats 
given under thia heading, and Kibchen-Can- 
TATBN, in Appendix, the following catalogue of 
the contents of two volumes published in 1 889 : — 



voi.xxxrv. I8M. I 

Kammermusik fur G««uig. 
SereDkU, ' Durchlauchster L«o- 171. 

pold.' 1T2. 

GteiUU, 'gchwlnrt freudig euch ITS. 

empor.' waA 'Die Freude 174. 

Ttt\ »!ch.' (Two TerfIons,17S. 

of the >ftme work . ) 176. 

Dramint. (Di* Wahl des Hercules; 

' La«3t uDi sorgen.' 177. 

Dr«mme. ' TOnet Ihr Pauken.* | 
CaDtaU gntuUtoria, and ' PreUe 17^. 

dein OlQcke ' (appx.) | 

Dramma, 'AnienahmM Wle-|179. 

deraa.' , 

Oranuna. ' Atif. MhiiMttarnde 180. 

Tone.' I 



BENOIT. Add that his * Lucifer * was given 
for the first time in London at the Albert Hall, 
April 3, 1889. 

BRAHMS. Add the foHowing to the list of 
works, vol. iv. p. 562 : — 

Op.KA ZiKminerllederfbr4voieoi 

and PP. aoet. 
IM. 5 Bong*, a eapella for 

mixed choir. 
lO&SSongs. 



Vol. XXXV. 1888. 
Ohorch cantataa. 
Gott wle deln Name. 
Krschallet. Ihr Lleder. 
KrhOhtes Fleisch und Blut. 
Ich liebe den HOchsten. 
Er mfet telnen Eehafen. 
Ea Ut eln troUlg und rerzact 

Ding. 
Ich mf ID dir. Herr Jetu 

ChrUt. 
Wo Gott der Herr nlcht Ik I 

nnsbAlt. 
Blehe xu, dau delne GottM- 

furcht. 
BchmQcke dleh. O Ueba Seele. 



106. B Songs. 

107. 6 Songa. 

106. Konau for Ttolla tnd 
piano In D minor. 



BREITKOPF k HlRTEL. Add date of 
death of Raymund Hartel, Nov. lo, 1888. 

BRIDGE, J. F. Add that his cantata 
' Callirho^,' to words by W. Barclay Squire, was 
produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1888. 

BUCK, Dddlet. Add that his 'Light of 
Asia ' was given for the first time in England at 
Novello*8 Oratorio Ck}ncerts, March 19, 1889. 



Add date of death, 



DAVIDOPF, Cabl. 
Feb. 26, 1889. 

DITSON, OLIVER k Co. (in Appendix). 
Add date of death of Oliver Ditson, D^ 21, 

1888. 



DVOMK. Add the following to the list of 
works voL iv. p. 624 : — 

Op. 81. Quintet forPF. and strings. 
82. 4 Songs. 



ELLA, John. Add date of death, Oct. 2, 
1888. 



FLORIMO (in Appendix). Adddateofileath, 
Dec. 18, 1888. 



GrOW. Add that the Christian name of the 
elder Gow should be spelt * Niel' (on the authority 
of J. Cuthbert Hadden, Esq.). 

GRIEG. Add to list of works in appendix. 
Op. 44, 6 Songs, and Op. 46 the *Peer Gynt* 
music arranged for orchestra. Also that he and 
Mme. Grieg came to England again early in 
1889, appearing at the Philharmonic, the 
Popular Concerts, and elsewhere. 

GUNG'L. Add date of death of Josef Gungl, 
Jan. 31, 1889. 



HUEFFER (in Appendix), 
death, Jan. 19. 1889. 



Add date of 



JAHNS. F. W. Add date of death, Aug. 8. 
1888. 



JXJLLIEN, J. L. A. (in Appendix) Add to list 
of works his biography of Berlioz, the companion 
volume to his * Richard Wagner,* 1888. 



LIND, Jennt. Add the following to the cor- 
rections in Appendix : — Vol. ii. p. 140 6, 1. 1 5 from 
bottom, /br April 18 read April 22. P. 142 a. 
!• i5>/o^ May 18, read May 10. Add that she 
sang in April and May, 1849, ^"'^ Lumley, as 
farewell appearances, at one concert (Flauto 
Magico), and in six operatic performances, viz. 
April 26, Sonnambula; 28, Lucia; May 3, 
Figlia ; 5, Sonnambula ; 8, Lucia ; 10, Roberto 
(her last appearance on the stage). 

Lumley, in his book^ mentions four, meaning 
perhaps four different parts, or poaaibly wit£ 




FINAL ADDITIONS. 



the idea of undervaluing her auistance, which, 
according to Nassau Senior, was gratuitously 
given to Lumley. 

Accordijig^ to L^on Fillet and Arthur Fouffin 
(Le M^nestrel, Nov. 20, 1887), the 'hearing of 
Mile. Lind (184a) by Meyerbeer, of which bo 
much has been said and written, had no refer- 
ence whatever to an engagement at the Op^ra 
at Paris. It seems to have been altogether 
private, and unconnected with any question of 
the sort. [J.M.] 



MACKENZIE, A. C. Add to list of works 
'The Dream of Jubal,' cantata, performed by 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, Feb. 5, and 
at Novello's Oratorio Concert, Feb. a6, 1889. 



MONK, W. H. 
1889. 



AdddaAtof death, March i, 



MURSKA, Ilma di. Correct date of bhih 
to 1836, and add date of death, Jan. 14, 1889. 
She married (i) Dec. 29, 1875, Alfred Anderson, 
at Sydney; and (a) May 15, 1876, J. T. Hill 
at Otago. 

MUSICAL PERIODICALS. Add that the 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter was issued bi-monthly till 
1878, and that it has been called ' The Musical 
Herald ' since Jan. 18S9. 



OUSELEY, Sm F. A. G. 
April 6, 1889. 



Add date of death. 



RHEINBER6ER. Add to list of works in 
appendix a Singspiel, ' Das Zauberwort,' op. 153, 
and a twelfth organ sonata, op. 154. 

ROSA, Cabl. Add date of death, April 30, 
1880. at Paris. To works mentioned, iv. 7756) 
..</(/ In 1888 'Robert the Devil,* *The Puritan's 
Daughter/' * The Star of the North,' and * The 



Jewess' were produced; and on Jan. la, 1889, 
Planquette*s ' Paul Jones ' at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, London. 



STEINWAY A, SONa Add date of death 
of Theodore Steinway, March 25, 1889. 



VIRGINAL MUSIC. Vol. fy. p. 307 a. 
The account of the younger Francis Tregian 
(based upon that given in Polwhele's Cornwall, 
iv. 88-90) is incorrect. He was educated at 
£u, and entered Douay Sept 29, 1586. On the 
occasion of the visit of the Bidiop of Piacenza, 
Aug. 14, 1 591, he was chosen to deliver a lAtiu 
address of welcome. He left Douay on July 1 1 , 
1 59a, and was afterwards for two years chamber- 
lidn to Cardinal Allen, upon whose death in 
1 594 he delivered a funeral oration in the church 
of the English College at Rome. In a list of 
the Cardinal's hous^old drawn up after his 
death, which is preserved in the Archives of 
Simancas, Tregian is described as * molto nobile, 
di ao anni, secolare, di ingenio felicissimo, dotto 
in filoeofia, in musica, et nella lingua Latina.' 
He returned to England, bought back his father 1 
lands, and in i6o8i-9 was convicted of recusancy 
and committed to the Fleet He died there, 
probably in 1619, owing the Warden above £200 
for * meate, drinke and lodging.* In his rooms 
at the Fleet a contemporary record states there 
were many hundred books. If it were not for 
the date of ' Dr. Bull's Jewel,' it might be con< 
jectured that the FitzwiUiam Virginal Book was 
written by the younger Tregian while a prisoner 
in the Fleet If this is impossible, there can be 
but little doubt that it was written by some oi 
his associates, possibly by one of his sisters, who 
were in En^nd with him. 

Morris, 'Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers,' 
first series ; State Papers, Domestic, James L. 
xli. No. 116, cxvi. No. 12; *The Oecononiy ol 
the Fleete,' ed. Jessopp, Camden Soc., p. 140 
Records of the English Catholics, vols. 1,2. 

[W.B.S.; 



/ 



THE END. 
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